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f 4tt  FLAKHNG  OF  BULBS. 

i  1  N  :  N  TU&,— For   several   reasons   it 
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^  planting.    The 

-ibout  6  inches 


deep  5nd  from  5  lo  6M1  inches  apart. 
Care  should  be  exercised  when  planting 
that  all  the  bulbs  arc  planted  at  a  nni- 
form  depth,  otherwise  irregularity  of 
growth  will  be  the  result 

As  hyacinths  make  roots  in  the  fall 
and  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
preserve  these  roots,  soon  after  planting 
or  before  frost  sets  in,  a  covering  five 
or  six  itiches  deep  of  coarse  horse  ma- 
nure, or  if  that  is  not  obtainable*  straw 
or  leaves  should  be  placed  over  the 
ground  to  protect  the  bulbs  from  free/- 
ing  ^nd  thawing  out.  If  the  ground  ts 
left  bare  the  frost  will  heave  the  bulbs 
up,  by  which  action  alone  the  roots  will 
be  detached  from  the  bulbs;  the  cover- 
ing   mentioned    will    prevent   that. 

While  satisfactory  rcs^ults  can  be  had 


from  planting  hyacinths  in  mixed  colors 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  beds  or  bor- 
ders are  always  much  more  pleasing  in 
effect  if  the  colors  and  even  varieties 
are  kept  distinct  and  separate,  and  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  plant  in  that  way 
if  done  for  any  commercial  purpose.  It 
is  also  more  effective  to  have  one  large 
bed  or  a  large  number  in  2  border  all 
togetlier,  than  small  detached  patches 
here  and  there.  On  some  places  however 
where  there  is  only  space  for  a  limited 
number  and  various  kinr!?  of  bulbs  ar« 
desired  for  spring  fiov,  %ed  col- 

ors are  a  necessity  be*  ftre  of 

much  more  Interest  th.iii  ;»  lety 

wottid  be,  no  ma<t«*r  bow  ^  -If 

Tirurs.— T'^         '       yirW£x4i|^>^ring 
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than  hyacinth  S|  but  like  the  latter  they 
do  best  in  a  somewhat  sandy  soil,  and 
although  moisture  is  indispensable  to 
their  perfection,  drainage  of  the  soil 
should  be  considered  a  matter  of  im- 
portance when  planting.  The  soil  should 
be  well  dug  and  worked  into  a  loose 


greater  number  of  the  most  suitable  for 
outdoor  planting:  L.  auratum,  pure 
white;  L.  anratum  pictum;  l^  auratum» 
rubro-vittatum,  pure  white  with  crim- 
son band;  L.  Canadense,  yellow  with 
black  spots ;  L.  Canadense  rubrum,  crim- 
son spotted  with   black;   L.   candidqm. 
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State  and  cow  manure  mixed  in.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  about  4  inches 
deep  and  from  5  to  6  inches  apart  The 
ground  after  planting  should  be  covered 
with  material  the  same  as  advised  for 
hyacinths. 

LiUES. — Because  lilies  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  most  other  kinds  of  bulbs 
they  are  usually  planted  with  more  of 
a  view  to  permanency  than  is  attached 
to  the  planting  of  other  and  cheaper 
kinds.  For  that  reason  and  because  of 
their  habits  of  growth  and  aj^arance 
they  are  very  often  planted  m  among 
shrubs  or  on  borders  of  shrubberies,  al- 
so among  other  perennials  and  as  back 
rows  in  borders  where  other  things  can 
be  planted  to  hide  the  lily  stems  when 
they  are  in  no  way  attractive.  The  fore- 
going remarks  are  of  course  only  per- 
tinent when  taken  in  relation  to  plant- 
ing of  private  places,  and  in  commercial 
places  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  sur- 
roundings. On  the  other  hand  when 
the  aim  is  to  produce  blooms,  lilies  re- 
quire somewhat  different  treatment. 
They  should  be  planted  in  well  pre- 
pared soil,  soil  that  is  rich  without  very 
much  rank  manure,  although  manure 
will  do  no  harm  in  any  state  unless  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bulb.  Plant 
the  bulbs  deeply,  not  less  than  10  inches 
deep,  and  immediately  after  planting  the 
ground  should  be  well  covered,  placing 
first  a  layer  of  leaf  mold  and  well  rot- 
ted manure,  and  on  top  of  that  place 
any  kind  of  coarse  manure,  in  all  to  a 
depth  of  8  to  12  inches.  When  remov- 
ing the  covering  in  early  spring  that 
portion  consisting  of  leaf  mold  and  rot- 
ted manure  will  be  found  very  benefi- 
cial if  allowed  to  lemain  permanently. 
In  choosing  a  location  for  lilies  favor 
one  where  the  plants  will  be  just  a  trifle 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  And  one 
that  affords  the  greatest  shelter  from 
hiffh  winds. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the 


pure  white,  very  early;  L.  Chalcidoni- 
cum,  scarlet;  L.  Colchicum^  yellow;  L. 
concolor,  scarlet  with  black  spots;  L. 
longiflorum;  L.  Krameri,  blush  pink;  L. 
speciosum  rubrum,  white,  shaded  and 
spotted  with  crimson  rose;  L.  speciosum 
album,  pure  white;  L.  tigrinum,  tiger 
lily,  orange  with  black  spots;  L.  super- 
bum,  orange  petals,  tipped  red  and 
black;  L.  tigrinum  flore-pleno,  double 
flowering  tiger  lily;  L.  excelsum,  buff 
spotted  with  crimson;  L.  Martagon, 
dark  crimson  with  black  spots;  L.  lan- 
cifolium  rubrum,  and  L.  elegans  erec- 
tum. 

Narcissus. — Narcissi  are  exceedingly 
good  for  outdoor  planting,  both  for  the 
effect  they  produce  in  beds  and  borders 
and  their  availability  for  cutting  from 


at  a  time  when  very  few  other  flowers 
are  available  outdoors.  They  should  be 
planted  in  sheltered  situations  in  front 
of  shrubberies  and  in  nooks  and  comers 
in  the  grounds  or  in  the  garden.  Plant 
the  bi^nis  in  October  in  good  soil,  well 
drained.  Do  not  put  manure  anjrwhere 
near  the  bulbs.  Although  the  narcissi, 
like  all  the  other  bulbs  under  observa- 
tion here,  are  hardy,  yet  like  these  also 
they  should  have  a  covering  of  litter  or 
leaves  from  the  time  they  arc  planted 
until  spring.  M. 

DELFHlHIUnS. 

The  tall  delphiniums  are  grand  at 
present,  but  for  a  continuous  summer 
display  in  a  smaller  place  or  in  front 
part  of  a  border,  our  choice  would  be  for 
the  dwarfer,  humbler  Chinese  kinds. 
They  flower  continuously  throughout 
the  summer  months.  New  stems  spring 
up  from  the  root  and  crop  after  crop  of 
flowers  continue  to  open.  We  may  cut 
them  or  let  them  alone  to  fade,  it  makes 
no  perceptible  difference  to  these  plants, 
they  are  always  in  good  shai>e.  I  like 
the  light  blue  of  the  Bella  Donna  type, 
though  for  variety  some  of  the  darker 
shades  and  a  few  whites  should  also  be 
included  in  a  bed.  The  D.  Simense  va- 
rieties do  not  give  us  the  great,  tall, 
pyramidal  flower  spikes  like  D.  For- 
mosum,  D.  exaltatum,  D.  hybridum, 
etc.,  but  they  amply  make  up  for  it  in 
quantity  of  small  loose  spikes,  produced 
in  succession.  The  plants  are  seldom 
entirely  without  flowers  at  any  time 
from  June  until  fall,  new  stems  forming 
constantly  until  frost  stops  growth. 

When  clumps  get  too  large  and  crowd- 
ed the  plants  should  be  divided  and  re- 
planted. Pieces  with  three  to  four  eyes 
make  good  fine  flowering  plants  in  a 
verv  short  time.  Such  plantations  may 
be  left  alone  for  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore they  need  much  attention  again, 
other  than  a  yearly  top-dressing,  and 
regular  hoeing  and  cleanmg. 

Seedlings  will  flower  well  the  first 
year  when  not  started  too  late  in  the 
season,  but  usually  one  cannot  depend 
on  reproducing  the  best  colors  in  plants 
raised  from  seed,  so  the  inferior  ones 
-  have  to  be  weeded  out 
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White  Joost  Van  Vondol  in  oenter.  Kelzerskroon  in  outer  circle. 


Varieties  which  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
pagate should  have  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion. The  plants  may  be  divided  in 
spring,  or  if  they  remain  in  their  old 
places,  take  a  few  of  the  first  growths, 
when  about  two  inches  long,  insert  in 
sand  on  a  shaded  greenhouse  bench  and 
they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  that  they  may  be  planted  in 
boxes  or  if  convenient,  in  their  perma- 
nent location  in  the  open  ground,  taking 
the  precaution,  however,  to  water  and 
shade  the  young  plants  for  a  few  days 
until  well  established.  J.  B.  K. 


LATE  FLOWERING  AQUILEGIAS. 

Perhaps  at  first  glance  it  would  seem 
out  of  season  to  say  anything  about 
aquilegias  when  we  are  past  midsummer 
because  the  majority  of  these  *  elegant 
and  useful  plants  are  spring  or  summer 
bloomers,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  species,  which  are  still  in 
flower,  and  most  likely  will  not  stop 
blooming  before  the  end  of  September, 
although  they  began  to  send  up  their 
first  flower  stems  as  early  as  May  or 
June.  These  late  blooming  speptes  are 
all  of  the  long  spurred  type,  like  A.  Can- 
ademis,  the  bright  red  sepals  of  which 
are  tipped  with  green  and  marked  yel- 
low, the  inner  petals,  yellow,  and  the 
deep  red  spurs  slightly  knobbed  at  the 
extremities.  The  flower  stems  branch 
out  freely,  bearing  loose  panicles  of 
drooping '  flowers  in  profusion.  It  is 
dwarfer  than  any  of  the  following,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  less  than  two  feet 
generally. 

A.  chrysantha  has  very  long,  slender, 
dainty  spurs,  which  bend  or  arch  out 
above  the  drooping  golden  yellow  flow- 
ers. The  sepals  spread  out  horizontally, 
thereby  giving  the  appearance  of  a  much 
larger  flower  than  it  really  is.  Under 
generous  cultivation  this  is  a  continuous 
bloomer  when  old  fk)wer  stems  are  re- 
moved now  and  then,  and  it  is  surely 
one  of  our  best  and  handsomest  border 
plants.  But  close  planting  of  thb  species 
should  be  avoided.  When  crowded  in 
any  way,  we  can  not  expect  the  plants 
to  bloom  both  early  and  late,  but  in  good 
soil  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunlight  they 
bk>om  continuously,  the  fall  frosts  flnd- 
xng  some  of  the  flower  stems  with  un- 
dfiveloped  buds.  It  is  a  free  and  robust 
grower,  often  attaining  a  height  of  over 
four  feet.    There  are  also  a  number  of 


hybrids  of  paler  and  darker  tints,  also 
pure  white,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  to  bloom  so  persistently  as  the 
parent  plant,  though  some  show  an  in- 
clination to  flower  later  than  others. 

A  formosa  has  bright  red  sepals  with 
pea  green  tips  and  a  yellowish  cup,  and 
long  straight  spurs  of  the  same  bright 
red.  The  stems  grow  three  to  four  feet 
high  and  are  profusely  branched  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  tip,  a  grand,  showy 
plant  and  a  prolific  bloomer  early  and 
late. 

A.  Skirmerii,  with  long,  tapering,  vivid 
red  spurs,  the  sepals  also  red  washed, 
suffused  and  tipped  with  green,  the  limb 
greenish  yellow  and  red.  The  flowers 
are  drooping  or  nodding,  borne  on  an 
upright   branching   stem   two   to   three 


•longer  than  the  others  in  fall. 

I  know  of  no  blue  species  which  will 
;  annually  continue  to  bloom  until  past 
midsummer,  though  occasionally  we  had 
a  batch  of  young,  vigorous  seedlings 
make  flower  stems  and  flower  in 
autumn,  but  such  happenings  must  be 
considered  accidental.  Two  or  three  of 
the  chrysantha  hybrids  are  running  into 
the  purple  tints  and  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  produce  in  time  a  good  late  flowering 
purple  or  blue.  J.  B.  K. 

NOTES  ON  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

The  season  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
record  one  for  aquatic  plants.  Estab- 
lished plants  of  the  hardy  varieties  start- 
ed with  their  usual  vigor  and  altbous^ 
the  season  was  backward  they  were  un- 
affected and  flowers^  .^ere  in  evidence 
in  due  season  and  quite  plentiful  until 
past  midsummer. 

Many  florists  use  them  for  window 
decorations  very  effectively  "in  New 
York.  A  few  stores  have  had  some 
choice  specimens  of  hardy  varieties  but 
after  the  end  of  July  the  flowers  are 
much  smaller.  After  two  comparatively 
cool  summers  and  a  backward  spring 
this  season  it  looked  as  though  we  might 
experience  another  cool  sommer,  but 
those  who  ventured  to  plant  tender 
nymphsas  and  victorias  have  been  well 
rewarded,  as  present  conditions  attest 
and  no  brighter  or  cheerier  ^ot  exists 
in  the  garden  than  the  water-lily  pond. 

The  season  has  been  unusually  wet, 
necessitating  much  labor  in  keeping 
everything  clean  of  weeds,  yet  many 
flowering  plants  have  suffered,  notably 
geraniums  and  foliage  plants  such  as  al- 
temanthera,  etc.,  which  have  been  devoid 
of  brightness  and  in  many  instances  the 
color  effect  has  been  entirely  obliterated. 
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feet  high.  The  panicles  are  more  com- 
pact than  those  of  the  preceding,  owing 
to  the  straight  upright  growth  of  the 
.  branchlets.  In  an  open  situation  this 
charming  species  will  always  be  the  last 
of  the  aquilegias  to  open  its  lovely  flow- 
ers in  June.     It  begins  late,  but  lasts 


This  happily  has  not  been  the  case  with 
water-lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  flowers  have  been  brighter  and  the 
foliage  looked  clean  after  the  frequent 
showers  and  with  the  heat  of  July  and 
August  the  tender  nymphaeas  and  vic- 
torias have  made  luxurious  growth  and 
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no  finer  effects  are  to  be  seen  in  floral 
decoration  than  the ,  sub^tropical  plant- 
ing of  the  lily-pond  or  water  garden,  and 
in  every  case  this  section  of  the  flower 
garden  has  received  the  least  amount  of 
labor  and  attention.  True  it  is  necessary 
to  occasionally  pick  off  a  few  dead 
leaves,  but  there  is  no  back  breaking, 
hoeing,  weeding,  such  as  is  necessary 
with  flower  beds  and  borders.  Not  that 
we  can  dispense  with  the  latter,  but  I 
contend  that  we  can  not  dispense  with 
the  former. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion that  weeds  will  not  grow  in  the  lily- 
pond,  for  I  unexpectedly  came  across  an 
incident  that  convinced  me  of  this  fact 
Prospect  park,  Brooklyn,  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  lily-ponds  and  the  fine  dis- 
play of  flowers, .  etc.,  and  being  within 
easy  reach  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
water-lilies.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
visited  the  park  by  the  plaza  entrance. 
To  my  amazement  when  I  arrived  there 
I  beheld  nothing  but  sedge  and  wild 
grasses,  reminding  one  of  a  swampy  bog 
instead  of  choice  and  dainty  water-lilies. 
On  closer  observation  I  found  the  large 
fountain  basin  studded  with  small  boxes 
that  had  been  planted  with  nymphaeas 
and  nelumbiums — some  boxes  containing 
three  plants,  three  different  varieties,  but 
all  choked  by  the  wild  grass  until  it 
appeared  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
grow  weeds  instead  of  water-lilies.  A 
crying  disgrace  to  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  I 

How  it  came  about  I  did  not  inquire, 
but  I  could  see  very  plainly  that  the 
boxes  had  been  filled  with  fresh  soil, 
the  same  containing  hosts  of  seeds  which 
probably  germinated  before  the  soil  was 


varieties.  I  found  in  New  York  several 
fountain  basins  that  formerly  were 
planted  -annually  with  aquatics  quite  de- 
void of  any  plant,  whidx  on  the  whole 
was  better  than  a  pond  of  weeds. 

As  hardy  nymplueas  will  not  endure 
the  strong  summer  sunshine  south  of 
Philadelphia  the  practicability  of  using 
the  tender  nymphaeas  is  again  demon- 
strated by  the  existing  conditions  at  the 
present  time,  and  even  north  and  east 
of  Philadelphia  where  the  season  for 
the  hardy  varieties  continues  longer  it 
is  most  desirable  to  plant  tender 
nymphxas  especially  the  day-flowering 
varieties.  I  would  encourage  the  plant- 
ing of  the  day-flowering  varieties,  for 
these  are  to  be  seen  by  many  persons 
who  might  never  see  the  night-bloom- 
ing unless  through  some  special  effort, 
as  the  flowers  close  early  in  the  morning 
especially  on  bright  days. 

The  night  blooming  varieties  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  cutting  and  are  in- 
valuable for  decoration  either  for  table 
or  otherwise.  The  flowers  should  be 
cut  early  in  the  morning  the  first  day 
of  opening  as  they  close  early  in  the  day. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  buds  are  right 
for  cutting  when  all  are  closed.  When 
the  flowers  are  closed  they  may  be 
packed  closely  in  shipping  boxes  where 
shipping  is  necessary,  using  wet  paper 
and  damp  excelsior  to  keep  them  from 
shifting,  when  they  will  travel  a  long 
distance.  The  flowers  will  sometimes  wilt 
in  the  hot  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room,  but 
if  they  are  taken  and  submerged  in  wa- 
ter a  few  minutes  they  will  soon  regain 
their  former  freshness  and  last  for  sev- 
eral hours,  or  where  possible,  the  flowers 
might  be  damped  by  using  a  fine  sprink- 
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covered  with  water  and  afterward  they 
took  full  possession  and  either  for  lack 
of  funds  or  other  unaccountable  rea- 
sons the  weeds  in  the  boxes  were  never 
pulled  out  I  do  not  know  if  this  foun- 
tain basin  is  under  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  ponds  in  the  park,  but  these 
Svere  in  a  different  condition  and  showed 
plainly  they  had  been  cared  for  but 
were  apparently  rather  behind  or  back- 
ward for  the  season,  but  the  plants  were 
clean,  healthy  and  vigorous  with  some 
good  specimens  of  the  night-blooming 


ler.  Little  remains  at  this  season  of  the 
year  but  occasional  cleaning  of  ti.e 
ponds  until  it  is  time  to  secure  stock  for 
the   following  year. 

W.  Tricker. 


MiNNEAFOus,  Minn. — Park  Commis- 
sioner Chas.  M.  Loring,  sustained  his 
title  as  father  of  the  city  parks  by  of- 
fering to  the  park  board  to  defray  the 
cost  of  a  pavilion  in  Loring  park.  The 
offer  was  of  course  accepted.  The  cost 
will  be  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 


I.  C  RAILROAD'S  GARDENERS. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  those 
who  participated  in  the  recent  inspection 
tour  of  the  station  grounds  and  gardens 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  from  a 
▼lew  taken  in  that  concern's  station  park 
at  New  Orleans.  The  trip  occupied  six 
days,  August  20-26,  covering  4,000  miles 
of  railroad  and  the  gardeners  in  at- 
tendance inspected  some  200  station 
grounds.  The  tour,  which  was  arranged 
and  carried  out  by  Geo.  B.  Moulder,  the 
Hlmois  Central's  gardener-in-chief, 
proved  very  interesting  and  of  much 
practical  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
Those  shown  in  the  picture  reading 
from  left  to  right  are:  Noah  McMa- 
hop,  gardener,  Springfield  division,' 
Clinton,  111.;  A.  R.  Meade,  gardener, 
Chicago  division,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Trit- 
schler,  chief  gardener.  North  Carolina 
*  St.  Louis  railroad,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
W.  A.  Keller,  gardener,  Louisville  divi- 
sion, Louisville,  Ky. ;  Patrick  Foy,  chief 
gardener,  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad, 
Roanoke,  Va.;  August  Wagner,  florist. 
Illinois  Central  railroad.  Champaign, 
111.;  Frank  Brocker,  gardener,  city 
parks.  New  Orleans,  La.;  Valentine 
Wickler,  gardener,  Freeport  division, 
Freeport,  111.;  Geo.  B.  Moulder,  chief 
gardener,  Illinois  Central  railroad,  Chi- 
cago; John  Gipner,  chief  gardener, 
Michigan  Central  railroad,  Niles,  Mich.; 
E.  A.  Richardson,  chief  gardener,  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  railroad,  Newtonville, 
Mass.;  H.  S.  Moulder,  gardener,  Ten- 
nessee division,  Fulton,  Ky.;  H.  A. 
Bodi,  assistant  gardener,  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  Chicago. 
Patrick  Foy,  chief  gardener  of  the 
,  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  invited  those  present  to  make  a 
similar  tour  over  the  railroad  with 
which  he  is  connected,  including  the 
Jamestown  exposition,  next  year.  The 
formation  of  a  railroad  gardeners'  as- 
sociation was  discussed  on  the  recent 
trip  and  it  is  probable  that  such  an  or- 
ganization will  be  formed  before  next 
year. 

DEFORKED  GLADIOLUS  SPIKES. 

Bd.  Gardbnino:— 

We  have  quite  a  nice  bed  of  gladioli 
which  look  very  healthy,  but  most  of 
the  spikes  arc  bent  or  turned  in  odd 
shapes.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  and  remedy?  A.  H, 

In  regard  to  the  crooked  gladiolus 
spikes,  I  know  of  no  remedy  or  preven- 
tive. It  is  a  characteristic  of  some  va- 
rieties and  is  such  a  serious  defect  that 
no  variety  possessing  it  should  ever  be 
named.  When  conditwns  are  favorable 
for  a  rank  growth  it  may  be  that  more 
of  the  spikes  are  crooked,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  this. 

M.  Crawford. 

In  further  reply  to  your  correspond- 
ent's inquiry  I  would  say  that  the  in- 
herent peculiarity  of  crooked  spikes 
comes  from  the  species  Gladiolus  pur- 
pureo-auratus,  one  of  the  original  wild 
species  of  the  so-called  Lemoine  section 
of  hybrids. 

Many  of  the  more  advanced  types  of 
these  hybrids  do  not  show  this  peculiar- 
ity at  all,  and  some  only  under  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  to  which  cer- 
tain seasons  are  subject.  Aside  from 
the  above  stated  .inherent  peculiarity, 
any  season  of  adverse  climatic  condi{^ 
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tions  may  be  expected  to  cause  some  of 
the  best  and  heaviest  spike  producers 
to  go  crooked. 

If  the  early  part  of  the  season  be 
warm  and  humid,  with  luxuriant  plant 
growth,  and  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the 
young  spikes  to  droop  from  this  cause, 
as  the  conditions  of  excessive  heat  re- 
lax, uie  spikes  will  again  turn  upwards 
in  their  efforts  to  assume  their  normal 
position,  but  without  straightening  the 
crooked  stalks.  H.  H,  Gropp. 

CAMADIAll  HORnCULTURISTS. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, August  29  and  jo.    There  was  an 
attendance  of  some  50  for  the  opening 
session,  later  trains  swelling  it  to  loa 
'ie  first  session  opened  with  an  address 
'    welcome   by    Prof.   Reynolds,   who 
>k  the  place  of  President  Creelman, 
tained   by   family   bereavement.     He 
^i««ted  that  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Ag- 
rictiltural  College  was  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Hor- 
ticultural Association.    Bpth  led  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  homes,  and  the  home 
life.      He   referred   particularly   to   the 
work  in  horticulture  and  floriculture  in 
Guelph,  and  asked  the  florists  assembled 
to  call  upon  the  college  at  any  time  for 
aid.   In  conclusion,  the  professor  granted 
the  delegates  the  freedom  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

President  Fendley  in  his  address  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  every  delegate 
should  make  himself  at  home,  and  be 
benefited  by  the  convention.  The  flor- 
ists' trade  was  only  in  its  infancy  in 
Canada,  and  would  be  furthered  greatly 
by  close  attention  to  the  discussions. 
Florists  should  be  taught  to  fill  every 
available  space  around  their  premises, 
and  the  public  would  take  notice.  The 
trade  should  have  a  telegraph  code,  and 
should  be  able  to  get  the  standing  of 
every  florist  in  the  business,  so  that 
goods  will  not  have  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 


where  the  orders  come  from  dealers  un- 
known to  the  florist. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Ewing 
showed  that  there  were  81  members  in 
good  standing.  Out  of  these,  45  were 
resident  in  or  near  Montreal,  12  Tor- 
onto, and  24  from  other  places  from 
Manitoba  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  large 
number  from  Montreal  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  convention  was  held  in 
that  city  last  year.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  convention  has  been  held 
in  a  small  city,  and  it  was  a  good  Qlove 
because  the  smaller  city  requires  the 
benefits  the  convention  imparts  more 
than  the  larger  ones  where  the  trade 
is  wealthier.  The  aim  of  the  associ- 
ation was  to  lift  up  and  carry  forward 
all  that  tends  to  advance  the  interests 
of  horticulture. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Simmers 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $92.91. 
A  question  that  evoked  much  discus- 
sion was  "How  many  stock  plants  should 
one  keep  to  produce  4,000  geraniums,  by 
the  end  of  May?"  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  question  could  not  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  because  some  va- 
rieties propagate  more  readily  than  oth- 
ers. £.  I.  Mepsted  said  that  about  150 
plants  would  be  required,  and  in  some 
conditions  less.  Thos.  Manton  said 
there  were  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamilton  that  would  give  that  amount 
from  75  to  80. 

The  trade  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  convention  was  not  large,  but 
creditable.  Some  excellent  specimens  of 
plants  and  cut  oflwers  were  shown.  E. 
I.  Mepsted,  G.  A.  Robinson  and  Thos. 
Manton  acted  as  judges.  Certificates  of 
merit  were  awarded  to  A.  Gilchrist, 
Toronto,  specimen  of  Nephrolepsis 
Whitman! ;  R.  Brooks,  Fergus,  double 
tuberous  begonia;  J.  Campbell,  Sim- 
coe,  new  gladiolus  Peace.  Diplomat 
were  awarded  Wm.  Colvin,  Gait,  for 
gladioli;  Wm.  Gammage,  London,  for 
collection  of  foliage  plants. 

At  the  evening  session  Prol  Harcourt 


gave  an  interesting  talk  concerning  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  action  of  certain  elements  on  cer- 
tain soils.  It  was  largely  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  on  their  part 
to  adapt  the  different  commercial  fertil- 
izers to  make  up  the  necessary  constit- 
uents needed  in  their  respective  soils  to 
produce  the  kind  of  growth  and  plant 
wanted.  John  Morgan,  Hamilton,  spoke 
of  his  methods  of  growing  carnations. 
He  used  lime  to  prevent  root  rot  Other 
florists  said  they  had  not  had  much 
success  with  lime. 

At  Thursday  morning's  session  Lon- 
don was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  J.  H.  Dunlop,  Toronto,  dis- 
cussed development  of  roses  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  their  special  require- 
ments. Dr.  Bethune  took  Mr.  Jarvis' 
place  and  talked  on  greenhouse  insect 
pests,  illustrated  with  natural  and  pre- 
served specimens  of  plants  and  insects. 
Both  papers  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

At  Thursday  afternoon^  session  Geo.' 
Vair  gave  a  paper  on  conifers,  showing 
how  the  evergreens  and  other  cone- 
bearing  plants  could  be  used  for  decor- 
ative purposes.  Prof.  Hutt  told  of  the 
horticultural  department  ,  and  experi- 
mentel  work  at  the  college,  and  then 
conducted  the  party  on  a  tour  of  the 
college  buildings  and  grounds. 

At  5:30  an  "at  home"  was  held  on 
the  grounds  near  the  gymnasium,  and  a 
very  interesting  group  it  was.  After 
partaking  of  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  daintily  served  by  Miss  Har- 
die,  assisted  by  a  number  of  obliging 
young  ladies,  while  McLaren's  orches- 
tra furnished  music,  J.  H.  Dunlop,  Tor- 
onto, on  behalf  of  the  association,  paid 
a  compliment  for  their  reception  and 
the  co-operation  they  had  received  from 
the  horticulturists  in  Guelph  and  the 
college,  and  called  on  E.  Shuttleworth, 
of  Guelph.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  said  he 
was  pleased  to  be  with  the  association 
at  this  meeting.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Guelph  was  an  inland  town. 
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and  that  the  horticoltural  society  here 
cotfld  not  he  expected  to  make  the  same 
progress  as  m  larger  cities. 

Principal  Young  congratulated  the  as- 
sociation on  its  representative  meeting 
of  members  from  Winnipeg  to  Nova 
ScoHa,  and  interested  gentlemen  from 
the  country  to  the  south.  No  better  place 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  meet- 
ing. He  briefly  referred  to  the  work 
done  by  the  society  here,  and  more  es- 
pechlly  to  that  of  the  schools  in  horti- 
culture, which  had  been  taken  up  three 
years  ago.  The  success  of  the  step  was 
a  great  surprise  to  all,  in  the  interest  the 
pupils  took  in  raising  plants  provided 
them.  The  work  was  of  an  educative 
character  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
children. 

P.  R  Moore,  of  St  George's  school, 
said  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  wild 
flowers,  and  strongly  advocated  the  imr 
portance  pf  their  protection.  He  had 
seeil  children  gathering  them  in  the 
basketful,  and  destroying  them.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  and  repro- 
duce, as  they  are  becoming  less  numer- 
ous. 

Wm.  Gammage  referred  to  the  growth 
of  the  association  and  its  efficiency, 
after  which  he  presented  the  retiring 
president  and  his  lady  with  a  cut  glass 
tea  service,  which  was  suitably  acknowl- 
edged. 

Archie  Gilchrist  made  a  happy  speech, 
tracing  his  connection  in  the  working 
of  the  Guelph  society,  what  it  had  done 
and  evidently  is  doing.  He  told  of  some 
laughable  incidents  while  he  was  a  resi- 
dent 

H.  Simmers  gallantly  replied  to  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  which  was 
stmg  with  "For  They  Are  Jolly  Good 
Fellows,"  and  all  the  other  honors. 

In  the  evening  W.  C.  Hall  gave  a 
practical  address,  ^ving  a  number  of 
pointers  to  the  retail  trade  on  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  up  their  stores,  keq)ing 
up  and  displaying  their  stock  and  con- 
ducting their  business. 

Officers  for  the.  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  W.  J.  Lawrence, 
president;  J.  Walsh,  first  vice-president; 
G.  Dale,  second  vice-president;  H.  Sim- 
mers, treasurer;  A,  H.  Ewing,  secre- 
tary. 

A  matter  discussed  by  the  convention 
was  the  visit  of  the  American  Cama- 
tk)n  Society  to  Toronto  next  January. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  visited 
Canada  for  20  years.  The  convention 
decided  to  donate  a  trophy  fgr  competi- 
tion in  some  special  class. at  the  Toronto 
meeting.    The  value  will  be  $50. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  aid  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  could  give  the  florists,  and  reso- 
lutions of  thanks  were  passed.  The 
greater  number  of  the  party  went  down 
Friday  morning  to  visit  the  Dale  green- 
houses at  Brampton. 

The  florists  were  much  pleased  with 
the  suixess  of.  their  meeting,  and  thjc 
welcome  given  them  by  Prof.  Huft  and 
others  of  ihe  staff.  They  were  iespe- 
cialhr  gfrateful  to  Mr,  Hunt  of  the  hor- 
^curtural  de()arttnen,t,  for  his  indefati- 
gable work  in  making  th^  arrangements 
ror  the  convention,  and  in  looking  after 
the  details  which  made  the  visit  to 
Guelph  such  a  succcfss. 

THE  TRIP  TO  BRAMPTOl^. 

After  leavinlr  Guelph  the  majdrfty^  of 
the  mentpers  visJtcd  Brampton^  ofi  'the 
invitation  of  Manager  Duggan  of  the 


Dale  estate,  and  while  in  the  dty  Tis- 
ited  the  esUblishments  of  W.  Fendlfy 
and  R.  Jennings.  At  the  Dale  estate 
everything  was  noticed  to  be  in  tip- 
top order.  The  roses,  a  specialty  with 
this  establishment,  were  looking  ex- 
tremely well.  The  Canadian  Queen,  one 
of  the 'firm's  own  productions,  gives 
promise  of  good  quality  blooms  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  lily  of  the  valley  forc- 
ing house  there  were  thousands  of  pips 
planted,  many  of  which  were  coming 
into  flower,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
there  are  1,225,000  pips  purchased  each 
year  by  this  firm,  an  idea  can  be  had  of 
the  vast  business  in  this  specialty  alone 
which  is  done  by  the  firm.  The  orchids 
were  looking  exceedingly  well;  many 
of  them  are  in  bloom,  but  as  there  are 
2,000  plants,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  cut  at  one  time,  and 
some  are  brought  in  at  different  seasons. 
In  the  chrysanthemum  houses  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties  are  already  showing 
color.  There  are  90,000  plants  which 
will  last  until  after   Christmas.     Four 


W.  J.  Lawrence. 
Presidentelect  Canadian  Horticularal  Aisoc. 


new  houses  25x80  feet  and  three  25X 
150  feet  have  been  added  this  year. 

Mr.  Jennings'  carnations,  of  which 
there  are  none  better  grown  in  Canada, 
were  found  to  be  in  the  best  of  order. 
Enchantress  and  Lawson,  in  the  white, 
and  some  variegated  varieties,  are  being 
cut  in  quantities,  and  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  indicate  a  con- 
tinuous crop  for  the  season.  A  new 
range  has  been  erected  for  violets,  the 
plants  of  which  were  placed  in  solid 
beds.  Buds  are  showing  and  it  will  only 
be  a  few  weeks  before  flowers  will  be 
ready  for  cutting. 

At  Mr.  Fcndley's  violets  predominate 
and  the  plants  are  looking  unusually 
healthy  and  give  great  promise.  Carna- 
tions look  well  and  the  other  miscel- 
laneous stock  around  the  establishknent 
is  all  in  good  shape. 

H.  G.  D. 


Geneseo,  N.  Y. — ^The  second  annual 
floWer  carnival  of  the  Methodist  church 
closed  August  31  and  was  a  great  suc- 
cess financially  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
of  attendance. 


W.  J.  LAWKBKCE. 

W.  J.  Lawrence,  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Canadian  Horticultural 
Society,  was  bom  in  Toronto,  in  1066, 
and  has  had  a  life  long  experience  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  horticulture.  Com- 
mencing when  14  years  of  age  as  an 
apprentice  at  "Chestnut  Park,"  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Sir  D.  L.  Macpherson, 
serving  five  years  under  George  Vair, 
he  then  went  to  Hamilton  and  was  with 
F.  G.  Foster  for  two  years.  Returning 
to  Toronto  he  took  charge  of  the  store 
business  of  the  James  Fleming  estate, 
and  then  was  some  time  with  Granger 
Bros.,  and  afterwards  was  with  John 
H.  Dunlop  for  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Lawrence  commenced  for  him- 
self in  1898  and  by  his  ability,  energy 
and  push  has  built  up  a  large  business. 
His  property  is  situated  on  Kensington 
avenue.  North  Toronto,  and  comprises 
about  60,000  feet  of  glass,  all  of  up-to- 
date  King  construction,  besides  several 
acres  of  grounds,  the  soil  and  situation 
being  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roses,  carnations,  etc 

Mr.  Lawrence  by  his  integrity  and 
kind  and  genial  manner  has  made  many 
friends;  he  is  a  cotmcillor  for  the  town 
of  North  Toronto  and  chairman  of  the 
water  and  light  committee.  He  is  also 
well  known  as  a  vocalist,  being  a  very 
popular  singer.  His  portrait  herewith 
is  reproduced  from  a  photo  taken  six 
years  ago.  H.  G.  D. 

NANURIAL  REQUIR£ll£lf  TS  OF  SOIL. 

METHOD  OP  DETERMINING  THEM. 
Milton  Whitney.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Bnlletln  on  "Soil  Fertility." 

The  method  of  determining  the  ma- 
nurial  requirements  of  soils  consists  in 
growing  plants  in  small  wire  baskets 
containing  soil  to  which  have  been  added 
fertilizers  of  different  kinds  and  in  dif- 
ferent quantities.  The  baskets,  or  pots, 
are  planned  to  make  possible  a  compari- 
son of  the  several  fertilizing  ingredients 
within  a  period  of  about  three  weeks 
by  means  of  the  appearance  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  or  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ments may  be  actually  measured  by  cut- 
ting and  weighing  the  plants  or  by  meas- 
uring the  transpiration  during  the  period 
of  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  wire  baskets,  the 
construction  of  which  is  presently  to  be 
described,  the  necessary  apparatus  in- 
cludes some  paraffin,  an  inexpensive 
substance  that  can  be  procured  from  any 
drug  store,  and  for  the  weighing  tests 
a  pair  of  scales  which  will  weigh  accu- 
rately to  J4  ounce.  The  baskets,  or 
pots,  are  made  from  galvanized  wire 
net  having  a  J^-inch  mesh,  and  are  of 
simple  construction.  The  net  is  cut  into 
strips  3J4  inches  wide  by  10  inches  long. 
The  ends  are  brought  together  and  fast- 
ened by  short  rivets.  At  intervals  along 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed 
vertical  incisions  one-half  inch  long  are 
made,  and  the  ends  are  turned  in  to  hold 
the  bottom,  which  consists  of  a  disk  of 
the  same  material.  The  top  of  the  basket 
is  then  dipped  mto  hot  paraffin  to  the 
depth  of  about  i  inch,  removed,  and 
dipped  again,  until  a  rim  of  praffin  is 
formed.  Numbers  are  then  attached  to 
the  pots  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
them,  and  in  order  that  a  record  of  each 
may  be  kept  in  case  it  is  so  desired.  For 
convenience  in  hiandlfnp  it  is  advisable 
to  place  the  pots  in  shallow  boxes  ot 
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Fig.  1— PlBlihtd  bMkaU  vnd  growing  plaitt— Whltnej,  Banau  of  SolU,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 


trays,  20,  more  or  less,  in  each.  This 
completes  the  construction  of  the  wire 
pot  up  to  the  time  of  filling  it  with 
soil.    Fig.  1. 

The  soil  to  be  tested  should  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  field  from  which  it  is 
taken.  A  representative  sample  is  usu- 
ally secured  by  taking  a  number  of  small 
samples  from  different  parts  of  the  field 
and  thoroughly  mixing  them  together. 
From  this  mixture  the  portions  that  are 
to  be  treated  with  fertilizers  are  taken, 
the  number  of  portions  required  being 
one  greater  than  the  number  of  kinds  of 
treatment  it  is  desired  to  test 

The  quantity  of  fertilizer  added  should 
correspond  closely  to  the  quantity  com- 
monly used  in  field  practice.  To  add 
these  fertilizers  in  the  proper  pr(^)or- 
tions  to  the  samples  to  be  tested  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  suggested :  To  754 
pounds  of  dry,  well-pulverized  soil  add 
I  ounce  of  the  desired  fertilizer.  Mix 
very  thoroughly  and  pass  through  a 
sieve  at  least  twice.  This  mixture  is 
still  much  too  strong  for  use,  and  is  fur- 
ther dHuted  by  adding  i  ounce  of  it  to 
5  pounds  more  of  soil,  mixing  thor- 
oughly, as  before.  This  new  mixture 
contains  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre.  When  larger  applica- 
tions are  desired,  proportionally  larger 
quantities  of  the  first  mixture  should  be 
taken.  For  the  lime  treatment  use  only 
11^  ounces  of  soil  to  i  of  lime  instead 
of  jYa  pounds,  as  in  the  case  of  fertiliz- 
ers. Cowpea  vines  and  manure,  being 
used  in  even  greater  quantity  than  the 
lime,  require  a  still  further  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  soil  in  the  first  mixture, 
i.  e.,  4  ounces  of  soil  to  i  of  cowpea 
vines  and  i^  ounces  of  soil  to  i  of  ma- 
nure. One  ounce  of  each  of  these  mix- 
tures when  added  to  5  pounds  of  soil 
will  supply  lime  at  the  rate  of  i  ton. 
cowpea  vines  5  tons,  and  manure  10  tons 
per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  treat- 
ments commonly  used  in  the  work,  but 
these  are  often  varied  to  suit  conditions, 
and  any  commercial  fertilizer  which  it  is 
desired  to  test  may  be  added  to  the  list : 


Untreated. 

Dry  manure,  5  tons  per  acre. 

Lime,  i  ton  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  per 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
acre. 

5.  Sulphate  of  potash,  200  poimds 
per  acre. 

6.  Acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  per 
acre. 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  200  pounds  each  per  acre. 

8.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos- 
phate, 200  pounds  each  per  acre. 

9.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  acid  phos- 
phate, 200  pounds  each  per  acre. 

10.  Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  each 
per  acre. 

11.  Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  pot- 


ash, and  acid  phoipfaate,  aoo  ^omAt 
each  per  a6f  e,  +  lime,  2/900  p6ulMb  ^ 
acre. 

12.  Cowpeas,  5,000  pounds  per  acre> 
-{-  lime,  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 

After  the  fertilizers  have  been  tidded 
to  the  soil  it  is  allowed  to  remahi  lA 
pans  or  other  suitable  receptacles  for 
several  days,  bdng  moistened  occasion* 
ally  with  rain  water  or  water  from  melt- 
ed ice  and  frequently  stirred,  so  that  the 
fertilizers  may  become  thoroughly  dia-* 
tributed.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
soil  m  each  pan  is  moistened  again  with 
water,  which  is  added  until  the  soil  is 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  plant 
growth.  This  varies  with  different  soil% 
but  with  a  little  experience  the  operator 
can  judge  it  quite  accurately.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  water  used  in  moiiteii-i 
ing  the  soil  should  be  rain  water,  at 
water  from  wells,  springs,  or  streams 
may  contain  mineral  matter  that  would 
affect  the  plants,  and  thus  vitiate  the  re* 
suits  of  the  tests.  The  soil  in  each  pan 
is  then  divided  into  icft  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  each  part  is  placed  in  a  wire 
basket,  care  being  taken  to  press  the  soil 
well  into  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
basket.  The  basket  should  be  filled  to 
within  about  Y^  inch  of  the  top.  After 
filling,  the  soil  which  projects  through 
the  meshes  of  the  wire  is  cartfully 
brushed  off,  and  the  baskets  are  ready 
for  planting. 

One  or  2  days  before  the  time  for 
planting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat 
is  placed  between  moist  clcthi,  covered 
with  wet  sand,  and  placed  in  a  favor- 
able place  for  germination.  From  these 
sprouted  wheat  grains  those  of  uniform 
size  and  about  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment are  selected,  six  being  planted 
in  a  row  and  to  the  same  depth  m  each 
basket  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  tiMti 
covered  to  a  depth  of  about  one-fouftfa 
inch  with  clean  dry  sand.  The  pots  are 
then  dipped  bottom  down  into  hot  para- 
ffin until  an  impervious  layer  is  formed 
Over  the  lower  part  of  the  basket,  con- 
necthig  #ith  the  rim  around  the  top.  In 
coating  the  basket  the  paraffin  is  kept  at 
an  even  temperature  and  the  basket  is 


SOIL    FERTILITY. 
Fig.  l.—Conitructioni  of  wire  baiketi.— Whitney,  Bureau 
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dipped  and. qi|ickly  removed  to  allow  the 
para£Sn  .  to  harden,  when,  it  is  dipped 
again,  and  so  on  until  the  coating,  has 
the  proper  thickness,  ahout  one^six- 
teenthh  of  an  inch.  The  iMtskets  are 
then  placed  where  they  will  be  under  as 
favorable,  conditions  of  light,  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  as  possible,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  keep  the  pots  of  each  set 
together. 

The  pots  should  be  watered  at  fre- 
quent intervals  dunng  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
them  to  become  too  dry  nor  to  make 
them  too  wet  As  a  guide  to  the  amount 
of  water  required  by  the  pots  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  weigh  and  record  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  pots  when  they 
are  paraffined  and  planted,  at  which  time 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  favor* 
able.  By  weighing  these  pots  at  inter- 
vals during  the  tests  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  bring  the  soil  to  a 
favorable  condition  can  be  ascertained 
and  an  equal  amount  added  to  all  othcv 
baskets  that  show  an  equal  growth.  At 
the  end  of  15  or  ao  days  a  comparison 
of  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  enable 
one  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent fertilizers.    (Fig.  2.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this . 
is  a  method  not  fof  the  study  of  the' 
requirements  of  plants,  but  for  the  study 
of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils, 
in  which  the  plants  are  used  as  an  indi- 
cator. It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
,grow  the  plants  to  maturity;  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  success- 
fully in  the  small  quantity  of  soil  used. 
Where  differences  occur  as  a  result  of 
Uie  fertilizer  they  manifest  themselves 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  plant 
growth,  and  it  is  not  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  grow  the  plants  for  periods  of 
time  exceeding  20  or  25  days  from  the 
date  of  planting  the  seed. 

The  QreenhouM. 

SBASOHARLB  NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  carnations  in  the  houses  should 
be  thoroughly  established  by  this  time 
and  are  now  making  growth  and  of 
course  need  very  careful  attention, 
specially  in  the  matter  of  watering 
which  must  be  attended  to  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
luve  taken  good  hold  of  the  soil  it  is 
beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one  to  give 
them  a  light  mulching  of  mushroom 
manure  or  some  other  light  top  dress- 
ing. It  contains  very  little  nourish- 
ment but  is  ideal  for  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  the  benches  loose, 
and  preventing  it  from  drying  up  so 
quickly,  as  well  as  .^ves  considerable 
time  in  watering.  If  the  shade  has  not 
already  been  removed  from  the  houses 
that  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
From  now  on  the  plants  need  all  the 
sunshine  Uiey  can  possibly  get,  as  well 
as  air.  Give  all  the  air  possible  in  the 
houses  night  and  day  if  the  weather 
permits,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  end  doors  on  the  houses  closed 
to  avoid  draft  or  the  result  will  event- 
ually be  a  good  dose  of  red  spider. 

The  indoor  grown  stock  should  be 
well  advanced  and  beginning  to  throw 
up  good  flowering  stems  and  should  be 
pinched  back  no  more.  Keep  them 
closely  disbudded  as  they  need  it  and 
above  all  keep  them  well  tied  up,  as 
many  a  good  crop  of  flowers  has  been 


compelled  to  grade  as  second  and  third 
rate  on  account  of  not  having  been 
properly  tied  up  in  time. 

There  are  various  ways  of  tying  up 
carnations  and  it  is  hard  to  state  whic^ 
is  the  best,  all  points  considered,  as 
several  of  them  have  their  merits.  , 
Amongst  them  are  one  or  two  new  ones 
exhibited  at  tiie  Dayton  convention 
that  appeared  to  have  all  the  earmarks 
of  good  carnation  supports,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  carna- 
tions in  the  country  are  tied  up  with 
ordinary  wire  and  strings,  running  the 
wire  lengthwise  and  tying  with  strings 
crosswise  over  the  benches,  allowing 
two  stmigs  to  each  row  of  plants.  If 
this  method  is  kept  up  from  the  start, 
it  is  as  good  as  any,  in  fact  it  has  the 
advantage  over  the  rings  and  stakes 
in  that  it  allows  the  plants  more 
space  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  as 
much  space  between  the  rows  on  the 
benches.  We  use  No.  18  wire  for  the 
outside  rows  and  No.  22  for  the  rest  of 
the  bench  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
we  only  retain  the  outside  wires,  as  we 
find  it  cheaper  to  cut  the  other  wires 
in  a  few  places  and  throw  it  out  with 
the  plants  than  to  try  to  roll  it  up  and 
save  for.  another  season.  The  wires 
lare  kept  in  place  by  uprights  nailed  on 
the  inside  of  the  bench  about  every  10 
or  12  feet,  using  lumber  i  x  i^  inches 
and  the  same  material  across  the  bench. 

Fumigate  regularly  no  matter  whether 
green  fly  is  seen  or  not.  One  ounce  of 
preventative  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  It  is  better  to  get  ahead  of  the 
pest  in  the  house  than  to  let  it  get  ahead 
of  you.  J. 

CARNATION  COMMENT. 

As  lifting  and  transplanting  to  the 
houses  proceeds,  it  develops  that  field 
losses  in  carnations  will  not  be  so  heavy 
as  was  anticipated  10  days  ago.  In 
places  where  the  subsoil  was  hard  and 
heavy  the  plants  rotted  off  at  the  root% 
but  where  the  substrata  was  sandy,  little 
damage  has  been  done.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  the  fields  that  had  been  well 
cultivated  and  hoed  through  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season  came  out  the  best. 
I  am  convinced  from  this  year's  experi- 
ence, that  if  there  was  more  care  and 
attention  given  the  carnations  in  the 
field  we  would  hear  less  of  stem  rot 
and  other  diseases  in  the  houses.  For 
some  varieties,  notably  Lawson,  I  be- 
lieve in  planting  from  3-inch  pots  to  the 
benches  in  May  or  June,  but  other  va- 
rieties do  better  in  the  field,  and  growers 
should  not  be  afraid  that  they  will  ever 
cultivate  or  hoe  them  too  often.  It 
pays  to  go  through  them,  every  week. 
This  may  not  be  news,  but  please  re- 
member that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  good  flowers. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  all-wise  writ- 
ers on  carnations  advises  that  they  be 
dropped,  as  summer  flowers.  I  em- 
phatically disagree  with  that  proposi- 
tion; "Good  carnations  always  sell," 
say  the  retailers.  But  good  summer  car- 
nations cannot  be  had  by  planting  out 
the  tailings  of  stock,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Plants  for  summer  blooming 
should  be  propagated  the  latter  part  of 
November  or  early  in  December,  carried 
on  to  3-inch  or  3%-inch  pots,  and  plant- 
ed out  by  the  first  of  April,  at  least  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  sdu^  and 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Such  plants  will 
stand  a  heavy  white  frost,  and  thrive 


on  it,  if  they  are  kept  cool  in  the  house. 
I  have  this  year  noted  that  the  En- 
chantress, if  properly  handled,  will 
make  an  ideal  summer  carnation,  and 
now  that  most  growers  have  a  reason- 
ably large  stock  of  it  on  hand,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  more  generally 
tried  for  that  purpose,  for  as  an  all 
around  carnation  Enchantress  'lias  them 
all  beat  a  mile."  SnOAUSr. 


CHRYSANTEnUN  MTBS. 

Although  the  chrysanthemum  is  an 
easily  grown  plant  yet  the  growing  sea- 
son is  short  for  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  all  cultural  details  be  car- 
ried out  in  proper  season.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter,  for  there  is 
nothing  really  difficult  or  requiring  ex- 
ceptional skill  from  first  to  last  The 
plant  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  and  now 
that  the  roots  have  taken  a  thorough 
hold  of  the  soil  frequent  applications  of 
manure  water  should  be  given,  always 
when  the  soil  is  moist  and  preferably  in 
dull  rather  than  very  bright  weather. 
Care  is  needed  in  applying  it  to  keep  it 
off  the  leaves  or  these  will  be  ruined  in 
appearance  and  the  value  of  the  flowers 
reduced. 

Should  there  be  any  beds  or  parts  of 
beds  in  which  the  plants  are  not  well 
rooted  no  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
and  clear  water  must  be  sparingly  ap- 
plied, the  roots  to  get  well  on  the  dry 
side  before  watering  and  then  giving 
only  just  enough  to  well  moisten  them. 
Overhead  watering  should  now  be  dis- 
continued in  the  afternoon  and  only  suf- 
ficient given  in  the  morning  to  keep  in- 
sects in  check.  Where  aphides  are 
troublesome  an  insecticide  should  be 
used,  one  pound  of  soft  soap  and  two 
quarts  of  tobacco  water  to  20  gallons  of 
clear  water  being  a  cheap  and  effective 
home-made  article.  Many  of  the  pro- 
prietary insecticides  are  good,  used  ac- 
cording to  the  makers'  instructions. 

Taking  the  bud  as  it  is  termed  by 
growers  consists  of  removing  the  shoots 
from  around  the  crown  bed  that  appears 
in  August  and  September.  Among  the 
light  colored  and  white  varieties  this 
bud  has  usually  a  stiffer  footstalk  than 
that  of  the  terminal  and  unless  too  ear- 
ly for  the  purpose  this  bud  should  be  se- 
lected. In  the  darker  crimson  and  pur- 
ple shades  the  terminal  bud  usually  pro- 
duces flowers  of  higher  color,  and  on 
this  account  is  preferred  by  some  grow- 
ers. 

It  is  important  that  if  the  crown  bud 
is  chosen  it  be  taken  early,  before 
the  surrounding  shoots  have  robbed  it 
of  nutriment.  In  the  natural  course  this 
bud  is  starved  by  the  development  of 
these  side  shoots  and  to  attempt  to  save 
it  after  these  have  attained  an  inch  or 
two  in  length  usually  ends  in  disaster. 
When  the  plants  are  run  on  to  terminals 
these  too  must  be  disbudded  early  to  ob- 
tain good  single  flowers.  Sprays  formed 
by  leaving  all  the  buds  are  not  finding 
as  much  favor  as  formerly  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  support  of  the  plants  must  be 
regularly  attended  to,  and  after  the  buds 
are  formed  it  is  well  to  place  a  few  up- 
right stakes  among  the  plants.  Birds 
often  do  a  great  amount  of  mischief  by 
alighting  on  the  buds  and  having  some- 
thing stouter  to  cling  to  prevents  this. 

Plants   that   were  plunged   in    their  |^^ 
flowering  pots  will  now  need  to  be  shift- iC 
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ed  and  stood  farther  apart  unless  ample 
room  was  allowed  at  first  If  they  stand 
and  root  through  the  bottom  they  are 
bound  to  suffer  hadly  when  moved.  A 
neat  eentral  stake  and  the  side  brandies 
loosely  tied  to  this  is  all  the  support 
these  need,  and  it  must  be  done  at  once 
so  that  the  foliage  as  it  develops  hides 
the  stake. 

These  plants  being  now  well  rooted 
must  have  abundance  of  water  and 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure up  to  tiie  time  the  flowers  show 
color.  Otherwise  the  lower  foliage  will 
suffer,  turning  yellow  and  falling  pre- 
maturely; the  flowers  also  will  be  de- 
ficient in  size  and  substance. 

MORB  CHRYSANTHEMUA  NOTES. 

Now,  that  most  of  the  varieties  are 
having  the  buds  taken  or  are  in  a  state 
of  development,  is  a  good  time  to  give 
the  beds  a  good  mulching.  The  beds 
should  be  gone  over  first  to  remove  all 
the  weeds  and  suckers  and  some  of  the 
bottom  leaves.  Then  an  inch  or  two 
of  some  good  old  manure  should  be 
put  on.  A  good  top-dressing  could  be 
made  up  of  about  half  old  horse  manure 
and  half  fresh  cow  scrapings,  into  which 
has  been  mixed  a  little  soot  or  bone 
meal.  The  plants  should  then  be  given 
a  good  watering. 

Keep  the  plants  well  tied  up,  and 
keep  down  the  suckers  and  lateral 
shoots.  Keep  sharply  after  any  insect 
pests,  especially  the  green  and  black 
aphides.  The  latter  is  easy  to  find,  but 
the  green  aphis  is  just  as  bad  and  hard- 
er to  locate.  It  is  from  now  on  up 
to  time  of  blooming  that  these  pests 
can  do  the  most  harm.  If  first-class 
blooms  are  wanted  the  aphides  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  much  of  a  start 
Liquid  manure  should  now  be  applied 
once  or  twice  a  week  as  the  plants  re- 
quire.           G.  T. 

LILIUH  PHILIPPEIfSIS. 

The  catalogue  descriptions  of  the 
Benguet  lily  (Lilium  Philippensis)  are 
in  many  cases  misleading,  and  in  view 
of  the  part  it  is  likely  to  play  in  the  cut 
flower  trade,  some  notes  upon  its  habits 
and  appearance,  taken  on  the  spot  in  its 
native  wilds,  as  well  as  its  behavior 
under  cultivation  during  two  years,  will 
doubtless  prove  of  general  interest. 

The  plant  occurs  on  the  Benguet  pla- 
teau of  northern  Luzon  in  a  light  yellow 
and  rather  impoverished  clay,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4000  to  5000  feet  and  where 
during  the  growing  season — ^June  to  No- 
vember— a  cool  greenhouse  temperature 
accompanied  by  much  rain  and  humidity 
prevails. 

The^  bulbs  begin  to  grow  shortly  after 
the  rain  monsoon  sets  in,  and  in  August- 
September  the  hills  become  spectacular 
with  the  glory  of  countless  white,  fra- 
grant flowers.  These  flowers  are  des- 
cribed in  some  catalogues  as  10  inches 
long,  but  the  longest  I  have  grown  was 
but  8%  inches  and  the  average  of  the 
wild  and  cultivated  blooms  does  not 
exceed  7^  inches.  The  plant  is  also 
described  as  about  one  foot  high,  but  as 
a  rule  is  two  feet  and  upward. 

The  slender  stem  in  the  wild  state  is 
well  supported  by  the  surrounding 
grasses,  but  in  cultivation  requires  stak- 
ing. If  staking  and  training  is  carefully 
upright,  so  strong  is  the  stem  that,  un- 
less exposed  to  high  winds,  the  stake 
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may  be  withdrawn  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  three  or  four  immense  flowers, 
will  not  greak  down.  One  of  the  feat- 
ures that  even  the  most  glowing  cata- 
logue descriptions  have  failed  to  extol 
sufficiently  is  the  charming  grassy  fo- 
liafi^e  that  adorns  the  flowering  stem 
quite  to  the  peduncle.  This,  a  feature 
in  which  L.  Harrisii  is  weak,  is  one  of 
the  traits  that  will  prove  a  formidable 
auxiliary  in  wresting  from  the  Bermuda 
lily  the  supremacy  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. 

Two  years  ago  the  experiment  was 
undertaken  of  forcing  these  lilies  in  the 
open  by  irrigation.  Very  successful  re- 
sults followed;  the  bulbs  were  flowered 
in  April  and  May  and  perfectly  ripe, 
sound  and  well  matured  bulbs  were  had 
about  October  i,  and  quite  two  months 
earlier  than  any  dormant  wild  bulbs 
could  be  dug. 

During  the  life  of  this  experiment, 
which  was  begun  in  November,  proxi- 
mate carnation  house  temperature  pre- 
vailed, that  is,  average  night  tempera- 
tures of  about  50*  to  52®,  rising  at  noon 
to  72**  to  74°.  During  the  same  period, 
bulbs  were  brought  down  to  Manila 
(»ea  level)  where,  to  say  the  least,  high 
piessure  forcing  conditions  are  the  rule. 
Bulbs  potted  2  to  5  in  6 -inch  pots 
October  10  last  year  flowered  January 
19,  and  others  bedded  out  on  the  same 
day  not  until  February  2.  The  previ- 
ous year,  bulbs  planted  under  the  same 
conditions  January  2  bloomed  in  pre- 


cisely 90  days.  The  conditions  during 
this  time  were  mean  night  temperatures 
of  72"  to  74**,  rising  to  90**  to  92*  by 
day. 

A  variety  of  soils  was  used  and  equal- 
ly good  success  was  had  with  all.  The 
only  failure  scored  was  with  a  few 
plants  where  the  pot  drainage  was  im- 
perfect. Some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
flowers  were  "produced  on  bulbs  of  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter,  by  giving 
them  liquid  cow  manure  as  soon  as  the 
buds  were  fairly  developed. 

Quantities  of  water  were  used  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  were  an  inch  high. 
As  a  rule,  bulbs  under  one  inch  sel- 
dom bore  more  than  one  flower,  but 
from  iJ4  inches  up  the  rule  has  been 
two  flowers,  while  all  of  the  largest 
bulbs  have  produced  three  and  four 
flowers. 

The  forcing  as  carried  on  by  the  only 
grower  of  cultivated  bulbs  in  the  Philip- 
pines consists  in  nothing  more  than 
anticipating  the  rainy  season  by  irriga- 
tion and  in  consequence  accelerating 
their  maturity.  Until  this  method  is 
generally  followed  there  can  be  no  seri- 
ous competition  with  the  Bermuda  lily, 
as  the  wild  bulbs  will  never  be  available 
for  growers  till  New  Year's  day,  too 
late  as  a  rule  to  successfully  force  them 
even  for  a  late  Easter. 

Properly  matured  and  carefully  pack- 
ed in  sawdust,  these  bulbs  hold  well 
without  shrinkage  or  decay  for  several 
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pleted  by  January  i,  1907.    The  avail- 
able cliffs  and  hillsides  about  the  city 
will     be     transformed     into     swinging 
=      gardens,      with      winding      pathways. 
PuBunxD  TBI  m  AMB  ioth  ov  xaos  MoMm        Scorcs   of  public  playgrounds   will  be 
—  »T —  mapped   out.    The   park   system   when 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  completed  will  cost  millions  of  dollars 

Monon  Bailing,  CHICAGO.      ^nd  will   make  Cincinnati   one  of  the 
-  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

Subflcrlptlon  pitoe,  tlOO  a  Tm?  — 94  Nnmben.  .  " 

Ady«rtiilDff  rates  on  applioatioa.  TOADS  WILL  EXTERMINATE  ANTS. 

Entered   at  Chicago  poBtoffloe   as  lecond-clasH  ToArl*    ar^    most    useful   rentilea     and 

matter.    Copyright,  ifib,  by  The  QsrdenlDg  Co.  ,  loaas    are   most   useiui   repuies,   ana 

devour  thousands  of  small  msects  that 

Addr—jJI  ogwMw<!'JaS»"«  ^SJjyg-P*^*"*^  would  otherwise  eat  up  the  vegetation. 

Ott^  Monon  MNiiiHh  cniMflio.  Gardeners    well   know   this   when   they 

Gaiosnimo  is  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in  turn   them   into     the     hothouses.     Mr. 

£heir  Interest,  and  it  behoOTes  yon,  one  and  all,  to  Frank  Burkland  irives  the  followinir  tes- 

make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  soil  f/anK  cucKiana  gives  ine  louowing  les 

vour  case,  please  ^te  and  tell  as  what  yoH  want  timony   from  a   gardener:    "In   the   au- 

it  is  oar  desire  to  help  you.  tumn  of  last  year  a  pit  wherein  I  grew 

A8K  A«T  QownoMs  vpu  ploase  about  plants,  melons  was  so  much  infested  with  ants 

SSS'e'Sing'^SlSuiTre  wil^^^^  as   to  threaten   the  destruction  of  the 

answering  them.  whole  Chop,  which  they  did  first  by  per- 

SsHs  us  NoTSB  of  your  eipenenoe  in  gardening  forating  the  skin,  and  afterwards  eating 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thftt  others  ^j^  •  ^   ^   ^v      r-,.:*.   anH    aiter 

may  be  enliglitened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  ^""r  way   out  01   tne   iruit ,   ana   aiier 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  making  several  unsuccessful  experiments 

SsNB  us  PHOTOORA7H8  oA  Bkstohbb  of  vour  to  dcstroy  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that 

ttovjij  gardens,  groenhc^^^^  I  had  seen  the  toad  feed  on  them.     I 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  naye  j«i  ^i_i^       j  ^j^*^ 

tixem  engraved  for  SIbdsnivo.  accordingly  put  half  a  dozen  toadd  mto 

^^      the  pit,  and  in   the  course  of  a   few 
CONTENTS.  days  hardly  a  single  ant  was  to  be  seen." 

Theflewcr  i^arden 1      -Wnal  of  Horticulture. 

=&"el^e.Sf  !^.'.'r;';/:""^'::::::^  \     vegetables  under  ground  glass. 

=?lS[ro?s°CeTrfl¥at^'^^^^^  4      Kd.  Oahdening:- 

—Deformed  gladiolus  i  pikes 4         J  ^^ve  a  square  house  about  40  5c  40 

£TW^f  °,5«?iiiK::::::::::::::::::::  6   with  curvilinear  roof  about  15  feet  wgh 

Manuriai  requirements  of  soil  (iiius.) ^  at  the  center.    There  are  m  the  house 

The  greenhouse.................. 8  gj^j^    benches    under    which    runs    hot 

— Seasonable  notes  on  carnations .•o  ..  ^_.,     ..«  . 

-CwMtion  comment 8  water  piping  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  tem- 

— Chrysanthemum  notes ^ 8  perature  of  50^  in  the  coldest  weather. 

—More  chrysanthemum  notes 9  r^.        . .  *    .  .  j  ^.  t 

-Lillum  Philippensis  (iiius.) 9  me  siacs  arc  OX  ciear  glass  ana  tne  rooi 

House  flies *•  IS  glazed  With  gropid  glass;  side  and 

Plan  for  CinciMati's  park  system 10  ^^p    ventilation.      WTiat    kind    of     vege- 

Vwt^bies"nde??^^^^^  taMes  can  I  grow  in  the  winter  months 

Corythucaon  chrysanthemums 10  in  such  a  house  without  taking  out  the 

I^&^^S^A'Amiii^^^^  ground  glass  and  replacing  it  with  clear 

—At  Manchester.  Mass 11  glaSS. 

-The  American  Rose  Society 1}  X.  X. 

-The  Dahlm Society 11  ^                      ,                 ^                  ^       m 

—American  Apple  Growers' Congress 11  In  a  general  way  a  house  such  as  de- 

ZS^^alla'nT^fe^al^^^^^^^^^^^^  't'''^^<\  ^^"^^  be  used  to  advantage  in 

-Montreal  Horticultural  Society 11  the   Winter   for    such    crops   as   Grand 

—At  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y 12  Rapids  and  similar  varieties  of  lettuce, 

-AtOraS°^N.j.;'.;;!.'.';;;;;;;;;;:i;*..*."'"ii'-i2  parsley  and  other  crops  of  aleafy  nature. 

How  to  make  concrete*.  '.*.!!!!!..! 12  much  better  than  for  root  crops  such  as 

Notes  on  palms  and  ferns ^ 13  radishes  and  beets,  or  for  tomatoes  and 

,    ,      .  cucumbers,   where  the   fruits  must  be 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  developed.     During  the  spring  months, 

Civic  Association  will  be  held  m  Mil-  however,    almost    any    crop    could    be 

waukee,  Wis.,  October  26-38.  grown. 

PaoTECT  outdoor  flowering  stock  from  I*  R.  T. 

the  early  frosts.  After  the  first  few  cool  CORYTHUCA  OH  CTOYSAHTHEMUIIS. 

T^''  '^l?tW°  ''"  '  ^'^  ^"^      ^  Where  the  plants  are  kept  under  glass 

of  hne  weatner^ .  ^^j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^j  the  humidity  encour- 

aged, there  need  be  no  fear  of  this  de- 
structive pest  and  his  co-worker,  the 
red  spider ;  but  many  of  the  southern  re- 
tailers, still  grow  the  chr}rsanthemums 
for  their  local  trade,  in  the  open  and 
cover  them  at  blooming  time. 

If  the  summer  is  dry  the  corythuca  is 
liable  to  destroy  the  whole  crop  and 
never  be  detected.  His  work  is  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  may  be 
taken  for  the  effects  of  hot  and  dry 
weather.  They  huddle  together  on  a 
leaf  and  leave  it  for  another  as  soon 
as  their  work  is  well  done.  Should  the 
plant  be  jarred  or  shaken  they  make  a 
dive  for  the  ground  and  are  seldom  seen 
unless  the  grower  has  made  their  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  and  is  on  the  look- 
out. They  work  so  close  together  that 
they  may  be  taken  for  a  mass  of  scale, 
but  under  a  strong  reading  glass  they 


HOUSE  FLIES. 

The  department  of  agriculture  states 
that  in  France  a  prize  of  $2,000  was 
offered  for  the  best  method  of  kill- 
ing house  flies.  It  was  won  for  a 
suggestion  to  use  oil  stirred  in  water 
in  vaults  and  cesspools.  For  manure 
the  oil  is  mixed  with  sand  or  phos- 
phate scattered  over  the  piles.  This 
prevents  egg  laying  or  hatching,  as 
most  of  this  is  done  in  manure  piles. 

PLAH  FOR  CWCIHNATI  PARK  SYSTEM. 

McAllister  &  Co.,  landscape  garden- 
ers of  St.  Louis,  have  been  awarded  a 
contract  to  prepare  plans  for  the  great 
public  park  system  to  be  inaugurated 
in  Cincinnati.  They  will  receive  $5,000 
for  their  plans,   which  must  be   corn- 


resemble  a  feedtrig  floek  of  dirty  am* 
goras  with  abnoxinally  larg«  hdnw. 
These  hbms  are  th«  wiftgis. 

If  some  of  the  middle  foUagt  of  the 
chrysanthemums  hat  the  appearatice  of 
being  parched  by  the  sun,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
two  or  three  sprayings  a  week  of  dilute 
kerosene  emulsion,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose a  crooked  neck  syringe  that  will 
throw  the  spray  at  right  angles  to  the 
barrel.  By  placing  this  beneath  the  i»iant 
the  emulsion  strikes  the  tmder  side  of 
the  foliage.  Should  any  mealy  bug  be 
lurking  there  he  is  a  victim  of  bad  coot- 
pany.  D. 

THE  IOWA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  space  of  8,000  square  fectt  one- 
third  of  which  was  devoted  to  cut  flow- 
ers, and  two-thirds  to  plants,  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost  capacity  by  the  exhibitors, 
the  exhibits  of  the  amateurs  being  es^ 
pecially  noticeable.  Superintendent 
Wesley  Greene  says  he  hopes  next  year 
to  have  a  new  building,  large  enough  to 
have  the  exhibits  twice  as  large.  J.  T. 
Temple,  of  Davenport,  la.,  and  Geo.  T. 
Heyne,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  were  the  judges 
and  awarded  the  following  premiums: 

Best  collection  of  plants  In  bloom, 
not  less  than  60  varieties. — ^Lozler, 
first;  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  second; 
Iowa  Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  collectlmi  of  foliage  or  decora- 
tive plants,  not  less  than  20  varieties 
excluding  palms  and  ferns. — ^Vaushan's 
Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  sec- 
ond; Liozier.  third. 

Best  collection  of  palms. — ^lowa 
Floral  Co.,  first;  Vauffhan's  Seed  Store, 
second;  Lozier,  third. 

Best  collection  of  ferns.  —  Loafer, 
first;  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  second; 
Iowa  Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  collection  of  coleus.  -^  Iowa 
Floral  Co.,  first;  Lozier,  second. 

Best  collection  of  geraniums. — ^Lio- 
zler,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  second. 

Best  collection  of  flowering  beffo- 
nlas. — ^LiOzler,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co., 
second. 

Best  collection  of  rex  beffonlas. — 
Lozier,  first:  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  second. 

Best  collection  of  cannas. — Iowa 
Floral  Co.,  first;  Lozier,  second. 

Best  specimen  palm.  —  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  specimen  cycad. — ^Losier.  first; 
Lozier,  second. 

Best  specimen  fern. — Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  second. 

Best  specimen  araucarla. — ^Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  first;  Lozier,  second. 

Best  specimen  new  or  rare  plr. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  : 
Co.,  second.  .   - 

Best  vase  of  plants. — ^Vaugrhan':  S*pd 
Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  seconfl. 

Best  basket  of  plants. — Vaugh  tn  • 
Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co..  aec- 
ond. 

Best  table  decorations  (centerpiece). 
— Vausrhan's  Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa 
Floral  Co.,  second;  Lozier  third. 

Best  bride's  boquet. — Iowa  Floral  Co., 
first;  Lozier,  second;  Vaufifhan's  Seed 
Store,  third: 

Best  basket  of  fiowers. — ^Lozier,  first; 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  second;  Iowa 
Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  display  of  cut  flowers. — 
Vausrhan's  Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral 
Co.,  second;  Lozier,  third. 

Best  display  of  roses.  —  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  sec- 
ond; Lozier,  thlr4. 

Best  display  of  carnations.  —  Towa 
Floral  Co.,  first;  Lozier,  second:  Chas. 
Gay.  third. 

Best  display  of  gladioli. — ^Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  first;  Iowa  Floral  Co.,  sec- 
ond; Lozier,  third. 

Best  display  of  asters. — ^Vaughan's 
s;eed  Store,  first;  Lozier,  second;  Iowa 
Floral  Co..  third. 

Best  display  of  dahlias. — ^Losler,  first; 
Iowa  Floral  Co..  second. 

One  of  the  competitors  was  late  en- 
tering his  floral  design,  so  the  Judges 
compromised  matters  satisfactorily  to 
all,  the  .Iowa  Floral  Cou,  taking  flrst 
hbnors.  '  M.  ' 
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Societies. 


SOOETT  OF  AHEiaCAlf  FLCMtlSTS. 

A  LETTER  OF  THANKS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Societj  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  has  received  the  follow- 
ing from  John  £.  Freudenberger, 
landscape  gardener  to  the  N.  C  R.  Co.» 
Dayton,  O.: 

The  handsome  rinff  the  S.  A.  F.  pre- 
sented me  was  certainly  the  most  un- 
expected as  well  as  hifirhly  appreciated 
token  of  gratitude  that  was  ever  ^Iven 
to  me.  I  certainly  grive  my  most  hearty 
thanks  to  one  and  all  and  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  feeling:  on  beingr 
the  recipient  of  such  an  elegant  pres- 
ent. I  am  positive  that  I  shall  always 
keep  a  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for 
the  S.  A.  F.,  and  as  long*  as  I  live  this 
ring:  will  remind  me  of  an  everlastlngr 
debt   I   owe  to   your   society. 

In  case  I  ever  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  you  in  the  future,  rely  on  me, 
for  I  will  always  be  willing  to  help 
the   S.   A.   F. 

Thankinff  you  all  again  and  hoping 
to  see  you  at  the  next  convention,  I 
am,  yours  sincerely. 

John    E.   FREnDBNBBRQBR, 


AT  MANCHESTER*  MASS. 
A  most  successful  flower  show  was 
given  by  the  North  Shore  Horticultural 
Society  August  29  and  30,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Essex  country  club. 
A  special  feature  was  five  tables  ar- 
ranged by  ladies.  The  society  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Scott  Fitz,  who  had  a 
most  artistic  arrangement  consisting  of 
lavender  and  white.  Flowers  used  for 
this  table  were  asters,  phlox  and  sca- 
biosa.  The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Cabot  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  miscellaneous  material.  An- 
other feature  was  four  tables  aranged 
with  flowers  for  effect.  The  prizes  were 
donated — ^first  being  awarded  to  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Higginson,  J.  Scott,  gardener;  sec- 
ond prize  to  Mrs.  L.  Leland,  E.  Wet- 
terlow,  gardener.  A  very  pretty  table 
was  arranged  by  Robt.  A.  Mitchell,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  lavatera  and  statice. 
The  Lord  &  Bumham  cup  for  a  group 
of  20  plants  was  awarded  to  R.  C 
Hooper,  W.  Swan,  gardener.  The  group 
consisted  of  Oncidium  varicosum  and 
palms.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  award- 
ed to  Mrs.  L.  Leland  for  a  large  group 
of  greenhouse  plants.  A  fine  specimen 
of  Cibotium  Sdiiedei  was  exhibited  by 
G.  W.  Black.  The  Schlegel  &  Fottler 
Co.'s  prize  of  $35  in  gold  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  G.  M.  Lane,  H.  Shaw,  gardener, 
for  display  of  annuals.  Among  the  vege- 
tables the  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  Co.'s  cup 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Walker, 
Wm.  Jack,  gardener.  The  society  prizes 
were  won  by  R.  Dexter.  J.  Salter,  gar- 
dener; second,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Swift,  W.  P. 
Wakefield,  gardener.  Other  exhibitions 
of  note  were  those  of  J.  Heurlin  with 
perennials,  W.  W.  Rawson  with  over 
200  varieties  of  the  latest  dahlias.  The 
North  Shore  Ferneries  exhibited  some 
fine  garden  furniture.  Baskets  made  up 
of  gcrdv-Ji  flawers  were  exhibited  by  A. 
Magims>n  and  R.  A.  Mitchell. 


Manchester,  Mass.  —  The  North 
Shore  Horticultural  Society  held  an  ex- 
hibition of  sweet  peas  July  20.  Mrs. 
Wm.  B.  Walker  made  an  exhibit  of  20 
varieties.  The  Spaulding  estate  also  had 
a  striking  display.  These  two  exhibitors 
were  awarded  prizes  as  were  also  Mrs. 
Scott  Fitz,  Mrs.  PhiliJ)  Dexter,  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Higginson. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOQETY. 

A  $10  special  prize  is  offered  by  an 
amateur  for  an  exhibit  at  the  next  ex- 
hibition of  the  best  foliage  rose  for 
garden  planting  in  village  dooryards. 

The  society  is  receiving  additional  life 
members,  the  latest  to  send  in  his  check 
being  S.  S.  Pennock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"A  rose  for  every  home,  a  bush  for 
every  garden." 

Benj.  Hammond,  Secretary. 

THE  DAHILA  SOCIETY. 

On  September  5,  during  the  dahlia 
show  held  at  fhe  Horticultural  hall  at 
Boston,  a  dahlia  society  was  formed. 
The  temporary  officers  were  chosen 
which  consisted  of  H.  T.  Burt,  of  Con- 
don, as  chairman,  and  J.  M.  Fuld  as 
secretary.  A  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  another  hie^ting 
where  details  could  be  arranged  and 
permanent  officers  elected.  Over  25  en- 
thusiastic dahlia  growers,  who  were  will- 
ing to  sign  their  names  toward  tlie 
membership  of  this  new  society,  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

The  secretary  reports  that  he  has  up 
to  date  about  75  names  on  his  list  and 
expects  100  names  before  the  society  is 
launched.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
interest  aroused  over  the  dahlia  and  no 
doubt  the  society  will  flourish  and  suc- 
ceed.   

AMERICAN  APPLE  GROWERS'  CONGRESS 

All  the  principal  apple  growing  states 
in  the  union  were  represented  in  the 
American  .Apple  Growers'  Congress 
which  was  in  session  August  14  and  15 
at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Ofli- 
cers  were  elected,  as  follows:  Henry 
M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  111.,  president;  W.  R. 
Wilkinson,  St.  Louis,  vice  president:  T. 
C.  Wilson,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  secretary; 
Wesley  Green,  Des  Moines,  la.,  treas- 
urer; Geo.  T.  Tippin,  Springfield,  Mo., 
statistician.  U.  T.  Cox,  Rockwood,  O., 
R.  A.  Simpson,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  J.  W. 
Stanton,  Richview,  111.,  and  Clark  Allis, 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  will  compose  the  execu* 
tive  board.  A  resolution  was  adoptea 
making  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
national  apple  day.  The  congress  will 
be  held  again  in  St.  Louis  next  year,  on 
August  13  and  14. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

AWARDS  FOR  PLANTS   AND  FLOWBR8. 

,  falms,  pair:  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer. 
1st;  Wm.  Whitman,  2d;  Mrs.  John  JL 
Gardner,  3d.  Six  grreenhouse  and  stove 
plants,  decorative  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent named  varieties,  Mrs.  John  L.. 
Gardner,  1st.  2d  and  3d.  Caladlums. 
six  named  vnrletles:  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, 1st.  Ferns,  five  named  varieties. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Specimen,  other 
than  tree  fern:  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner, 
1st.  Adiantums,  five  named  species: 
Mrs.  John  Ll  Gardner,  1st.  Dractenas. 
six  named  varieties:  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ayer,  1st;  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  2d. 
Crotons,  20  plants,  not  less  than  18 
named  varieties,  in  not  less  than  6  inch 
pots:  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer.  1st.  Dah- 
llahs,  show  18  blooms,  named  varieties: 
J.  K.  Alexander,  1st;  Edgur  W.  Ela,  2d; 
H.  F.  Burt,  3d.  Fancy.  18  blooms, 
named  varieties:  Edgar  W.  Ela,  1st; 
Wm.  H.  Symonds.  2d;  Wm.  C.  Winter, 
3d.  Cactus,  18  blooms,  named  varieties: 
Edgrar  W.  Ela,  Ist;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn. 
2d;  W.  P.  Lothrop,  3d.  Decorative.  12 
blooms,  named  varieties:  W.  G.  Wln- 
sor,  1st;  W.  D.  Hathaway,  2d;  F.  L. 
Tinkham,  3d.  Show,  12  blooms,  named 
varieties:  J.  K.  Alexander,  1st;  Edgar 
W.  Ela,  2d;  W.  P.  L»othrop,  3d.  Fancy. 
12  blooms,  named  varieties:  Edgar  W. 
Ela,  Ist;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  2d;  W.  P. 
T^othrop,  3d.  Best  single  bloom,  of  any 
rla??s.  introduction  of  1903  or  later:  w. 
G.   WIrraor,   1st;  F.   Q.   Baker,  2d:   J.  H. 


Flint,  Elberton,  Sd.  Pompon,  12  vaaes 
of  three  blooms  each,  named  Tarietlea: 
J.  K.  Alexander,  ist;  W.  D.  Hathaway, 
td;  Bdgrar  W.  Ela,  Sd.  Single,  12  vases 
of  three  blooms  each^named  yarietles:: 
Edpar  W.  Ela,  lat:  W.  P.  LotHtop,  2d: 
Wm.  C.  Winter,  3a.  Largest  and  beet 
collection  of  named  Tarleties,  one  vase 
of  each:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Towle,  1st;  Bdffar 
W.  Ela,  2d;  Wm.  C.  Winter.  Sd.  Hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  SO  bottles,  distinct 
species  and  varieties,  not  less  than  10 
genera:  Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  1st;  Bay 
9tate  Nurseries,  2d. 

FOR  AMATBUaS  ONLY. 

Dahlias,  25  named  varieties,  larffe 
flowers,  all  classes,  one  flower  of  each, 
J.  H.  Flint,  1st;  W.  F.  Hall.  2d;  J.  H. 
Flint.  Sd. 

Gratuities. — ^Harvard  botanic  garden, 
display  of  foliage  plants :  R.  &  j.  Far- 
quhar Be  Co.,  display  of  foliage  plants; 
J.  R.  Clarke,  herbaceous  plants;  Bay 
State  Nurseries,  display  of  phlox  and 
herbaceous  flowers;  Wm.  Whitman,  dis- 
play of  palms;  J.  yL  Alexander,  display 
of  dahlias;  Mrs.  H.  .A  Jahn,  display  of 
dahlias;  W.  P.  Hathaway,  display  of 
dahlias;  LA^er  &  Hurrell,  display  of 
orchids;  Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  display  of 
grasses;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,  display  of 
flowers:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  display  of 
flowers;  J.  K.  Alexander,  display  of 
gladioli;  H.  H.  Rogers,  display  of  tuber- 
ous begonias. 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit. — ^H. 
A.  Dreer,  display  of  aquatics;  Blue  Hill 
Nurseries,  Liatris  pycnostachya  su- 
perba. 

Honorable  Mention. — Blue  Hill  Nur- 
series, Lathyrus  latifolius  Pink  Qem; 
H.  H.  Rogers,  Begonia  grandiflora 
erecta  crlstata;  A.  P.  Estabrook,  dis- 
play of  foliage  plants;  H.  A.  Dreer, 
Inc.,  Adlantum  scutum  ramosum;  Adl- 
antum  macrophyllum  album  striatum; 
Asparagus  Ducheni;  Maranta  GouUeti, 
and  Pteris  Childsil.       _     ^     „ 

Votes  of  Thanks.— W.  W.  Rawson, 
Llllum  Philippense;  Joseph  Breck  A 
80ns,  collection  of  dahlias,  marigolds, 
etc.;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  herba- 
ceous plants;  W.  W.  Rawson.  display 
of  dahlias;  G.  B.  Gill,  vase  of  dahlias; 
Geo.  E.  Davenport,  seedling  dahlias. 

CANADIAIf  RATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Canadian  national  exhibition 
has  closed  Its  doors,  having  had  the 
largest  attendance  on  record.  The  dis- 
play of  plants  in  the  horticultural 
building  was  a  very  creditable  one. 
Including  some  highly  coloreu  cFotons, 
orchids,  begonias  and  stove  plants.  The 
most  keenly  contested  prise  in  the 
plant  section  was  that  for  the  most 
tastefully  arranged  group  on  space  not 
exceeding  200  square  feet,  which  was 
won  by  Thos.  Manton.  Among  the 
most  successful  prize  winners  were  the 
Exhibition  park.  Thos.  Manton,  the 
Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co..  Allan  gardens. 
Wm.  Jay  &  Son,  Government  house.  Sir 
Henry  Pellatt,  Reservoir  park,  J.  B. 
Stevens  and  others.  In  the  cut  flower 
section  the  prises  were  well  distribut- 
ed excepting  in  the  made  up  work,  in 
which  J.  H.  Dunlop  took  all  the  first 
prizes,  six  in  all,  namely,  for  Bride's 
bouquet,  wreath,  gates,  ajar,  presenta- 
tion basket,  center  piece  and  most 
original  and  best  funeral  design.  In 
carnations  Mr.  Dunlop  took  both  first 
prizes,  and  in  roses  the  North  Toronto 
Floral  Co.  two  firsts  and  Mr.  Dunlop 
one.  The  Judges  were  E.  Mepstead,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.,  and  Geo.  Robinson,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec.  H.  G.  D. 

nONTREAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mon- 
treal Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  new  Royal  Scots  armory  Septem- 
ber 5  and  6.  President  R.  Wilson 
Smith  ofllcially  opened  the  exhibition 
in  a  brief  and  well-timed  speech.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
in  the  old  land  and  had  seen  their 
horticultural  products,  but  Montreal 
did  not  in  any  respect  suffer  by  com- 
parison. 

Among  the  prize  winners  were:  F. 
C.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Van 
Home;  W.  J.  Wllshlre,  gardener  to 
R.  B.  Angus;  John  Dunbar,  gardener 
to  Sir  Montague  Allan;  George  Trus- 
sell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  Molson, 
and  R.  Jack  &  Son,  of  Chateauguay. 
The  Judaea  in  the  plant  classes  were 
Joseph  Bennett  and  D.  Wright,  and 
J.  Doyfe  and  Alf.  Wllshlre  in  classea 
for  profes.s}onal  cut  blooms. 
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•  GARDENING. 


Sept.  IS, 


AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.Y. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety met  at  the  usual  place  August  8. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  with 
President  Harrison  in  the  chair.  One 
new  member  was  elected  and  there  was 
one  nomination  for  active  membership. 
In  the  competition  for  points  S.  J.  Tre- 
pess  scored  92%,  H.  Meyer  87  and  Felix 
Meuse  81%.  The  silver  match  safe  given 
for  the  best  six  varieties  of  vegetables 
was  awarded  S.  J.  Trepess.  Others  in 
the  competition  were  J.  Harrison,  Peter 
Swen  and  H.  Matz.  Some  good  pears 
were  exhibited  by  James  Holloway, 
Cannas  and  Dendrobium  ihryMoram 
by  P.  Boulon,  and  Canna  King  Humbert 
by  Peter  Swen.  The  subjects  for  com- 
petition at  next  meeting  will  be  dahlias 
in  three  classes,  each  with  a  box  of  ci- 
gars as  a  prize,  as  follows:  best  collec- 
tion of  single  dahlias,  best  six  varieties 
of  show  dahlias  and  best  collection  of 
cactus  dahlia,  all  to  be  correctly  named. 
A  very  interesting  and  able  paper,  en- 
titled "How  to  Grow  American  Beauty 
Roses"  was  read  by  C  Bertenzel,  of 
Glen  Head,  for  which  he  received  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  its  first  annual  clambake  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  6,  followed 
by  a  banquet  at  Karatonyt's  ho- 
tel. About  80  members  and  their  friends 
were  present,  and  when  the  sports  com- 
menced at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
there  were  a  large  number  of  members 
ready  to  take  part.  Some  preferred  the 
bathing,  while  bowling,  billiards,  etc., 
were  the  attractions  of  the  others.  The 
clambake  was  an  excellent  one  and 
every  member  pronounced  the  event  the 
finest  social  gathering  ever  held  by 
them.  After  the  clambake  at  the  beach 
the  members  and  friends  adjourned  to 
the  hotel,  where  a  banquet  was  served 
and  speeches  were  made  by  several  of 
the  officers  and  others.  J.  F.  J. 


AT  OCEANIC,  N.  J. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  meeting  September  7. 
Mr.  Turner's  paper,  "Fruit  Culture  Un- 
der Glass"  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting  September  21.  The  final  prem- 
ium list  for  the  chrysanthemum  show 
was  ordered  printed.  Mr.  Turner 
showed  some  beautiful  pears,  Pitmaston, 
averaging  i^  pounds  each,  and  scor- 
ing 98  points.  He  also  showed  some 
Thos.  Rivers  peaches  scoring  95  points. 
These  fruits  were  grown  under  glass. 

B. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  monthly  floral  display  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  con- 
tained orchid  exhibits  of  Cattleya  chry- 
sotoxa  and  Cycnoches  chlorochilon  and 
C.  Peruviana  from  Lager  &  Hurrill,  re- 
ceiving 93  points,  and  Cattleya  Harri- 
saniae  and  Oncidium  varicosum  from 
Wm.  Barr,  A.  W.  Bodwell,  gardener, 
securing  83  points  in  the  competition  for 
the  society's  prizes.  Joseph  A.  Manda 
also  sent  plants  for  exhibition.  Besides 
these,  were  the  usual  array  of  plants 
and  flowers  from  the  neighboring  es- 
tates. The  judges  for  the  evening  were 
A.  W.  Caparn,  Thos.  Jones  and  Joseph 
A.  Manda.  Alexander  Wallace  ad- 
dresed  the  society  upon  civic  horticul- 
tural improvements,  describing  those  at 


Dayton  so  recently  viewed  by  S.  A.  F. 
delegates  and  incidently  praising  what 
he  had  seen  during  the  day  in  this  city 
and  urged  a  representation  from  this  so- 
ciety at  the  international  exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1908.  Two  new  members 
were  placed  in  nomination.  Details  for 
the  fall  exhibition,  decided  upon  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  approved  and  a  spec- 
ial dahlia  night  provided  for  the  Octo- 
ber meeting.  Suitable  resolutions  upon 
the  death  of  Henry  Graves,  the  orchid 
collector,  were  passed.  J.  B.  D. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CONCRETE. 

In  determining  the  proportions  of  the 
aggregates  and  cement  for  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  it  is  necessary  usually 
to  take  samples  of  the  broken  stone  (or 
gravel)  and  sand  which  are  most  avail- 
able to  the  site,  and  make  measurements 
of  the  percentage  of  voids  in  the  stone 
which  must  be  filled  b^  the  sand,  and 
the  percentage  of  voids  in  the  sand  must 
be  filled  by  the  cement.  This  is  done 
b3r  taking  a  cubic-foot  box  and  filling  it 
with  broken  stone  in  a  thoroughly  wet 
state.  The  box  is  then  filled  with  as 
much  water  as  is  required  to  completely 
fill  it  in  addition  to  the  stone,  which 
upon  being  poured  off  gives  the  relation 
between  the  volume  of  the  voids  and 
the  volume  of  the  stone.  The  required 
amount  of  local  sand  thus  determined  is 
then  measured  out  and  placed  in  the 
box  with  the  stone  in  a  damp  state. 
Water  is  then  used  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  voids  left  in  the  sand, 
which  gives  the  approximate  amount  of 
cement  required,  although  an  excess  of 
cement  is  almost  invariably  used.  En- 
gineers everywhere  differ  regarding  the 
best  proportion  to  be  used,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  above  test,  roughly  made,  will 
determine  it  well  enough.  The  propor- 
tions which  are  most  universally  used 
are  as  follows:  i  cement,  2  sand,  4 
broken  stone;  where  extremely  strong 
work  is  desired.  Tests  show  that  a  6- 
inch  thickness  of  i — 2—4  concrete  prop- 
erly made  is  waterproof  up  to  about  50 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  con- 
crete is  frequently  used  for  facing  dams. 
1—3—6  is  the  proportion  generally  used 
for  the  interior  of  dams  and  large 
structures.  It  is  entirely  suitable  for 
large  foundations,  i — ^4— S  is  frequently 
used  for  foundation  work,  and  when 
properly  mixed  makes  good  concrete,  al- 
though it  is  about  the  limit  of  what  is 
considered  good  work,  and  would  not  be 
suitable  for  very  important  structures. 
I — 5 — 10  is  equal  to  any  concrete  made 
with  natural  cement  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  volume  of  concrete  when 
mixed  with  water  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  volume  of  the  aggregates  and  cement 
before  mixing.  The  contractors'  rule  is 
that  the  volume  of  mixed  concrete  is 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  stone  plus 
one-half  to  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
sand. 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
among  engineers  and  others  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  that  should  be  added  to 
the  aggregates  and  cement  for  making 
the  best  concrete;  and  while  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
this  controversy,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  modem  tendency  is  toward  wet  con- 
crete. The  old  way  was  to  add  just 
enough  water,  so  that  when  all  the  con- 
crete was  in  the  form  and  tamped,  it 
would  show  moisture  on  the  surface. 
The  tamping  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  operation,  and  the  quality  of  the 


work  is  dependent  upon  how  well  this 
is  superintended,  as  unless  it  is  well  and 
thoroughly  done  the  concrete  is  liable  to 
be  honeycombed  and  imperfect,  especial- 
ly near  the  forms.  With  the  growth  of 
the  use  of  concrete  the  old  method  of 
putting  it  in  the  forms  nearly  dry  and 
depending  on  tamping  to  consolidate  it 
has  been  more  or  less  abandoned,  and 
the  more  modem  way  is  to  put  thc^  con- 
crete in  quite  wet,  as  less  tamping  is  re- 
quired and  much  labor  and  expense 
saved.  One  of  the  great  objections  to 
this  scheme  is  that  if  care  is  not  taken, 
the  water  will  tend  to  wash  the  cement 
from  the  stone  and  sand ;  in  other  words, 
unmix  it.  However,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  now  generally  understood  that 
rather  wet  concrete  properly  handled 
makes  better  work.  The  amount  of  wa- 
ter to  be  added  to  the  aggregates  and 
cement  varies  from  i  water  to  3  cement 
by  measurement  to  12  per  cent  of  water 
by  weight.  In  1887  Mr.  Carey,  of  New- 
haven,  England,  made  the  statement  that 
23  gallons  water  per  cubic  yard  of  ce- 
ment was  the  best  mixture.  Quite  fre- 
quently salt  water  is  used  in  mixing 
concrete  in  cold  weather  to  prevent 
freezing,  and  it  seems  to  have  no  ill 
effects  on  the  resulting  mixture. — Ce- 
ment Age. 

NuNDA,  N.  Y.— The  management  of 
the  Nunda  Floral  Society  announces 
that  about  $200  has  been  cleared  from 
the  third  annual  camival  at  the  Presby- 
terian church  held  in  Village  building 
recently. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— Dr.  N.  L.  Britton, 
director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
garden,  sailed  August  25  on  the  steam- 
ship Siberia,  of  the  Atlas  Line,  for 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of 
botanical  investigation  and  collection  in 
the  island.  1 

Macon,  Ga.— P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Au- 
gusta, was  re-elected  president  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  August  g.  J.  B.  Wight,  of 
Cairo,  was  elected  secretary.  The  exhi- 
bition of  fruits  was  the  largest  and  most 
complete  seen  in  years. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Geo.  E.  Kessler, 
the  landscape  architect  of  Kansas  City, 
was  engaged  at  a  meeting  or  h^ 
board  ol  estimates  to  establish  :  f  v 
and  boulevard  system  in  this  cit> 
Kessler  is  engaged  for  a  term  01  I'rce 
years  to  begin  October  K,  igo6. 

Richmond,  Ind.— The  Wayne  County 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  at  the  court  house,  August  li. 
Several  reports  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  were 
read  by  the  various  members.  Secre- 
tary Walter  Ratliff  read  a  history  of 
horticultural  work  in  eastern  Indiana 
for  the  past  century  which  was  ordered 
to  be  published.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  at  Jackson  park 
September  8. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.— The  eighth 
annual  flower  show  of  the  £1  Paso 
Horticultural  Society  opened  in  North 
park  August  22.  Five  tents  had  been 
erected  to  care  for  the  unusually  large 
exhibits.  The  exhibits  of  sweet  peas 
and  dahlias  were  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures. These  were  located  in  the  main 
tent  In  the  adjoining  tent  were  the 
tea  and  refreshment  tables.  In  a  third 
were  the  displays  of  plants,  shrubs  and 
perennials.  Two  tents  ^re  devoted  tO/> 
vegetables.    Digitized  by  Vn  .V^ 
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NOTES  ON  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

During  the  period  of  rapid  growth 
that  is  covered  by  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  these  plants 
soon  become  crowded  and  are  quite  lia- 
ble to  grow  out  of  shape  or  to  become 
one-sided.  This  condition  is  especially 
noted  in  the  outside  rows  of  the  plants, 
where  they  naturally  turn  toward  the 
light,  and  unless  the  benches  are  rear- 
ranged from  time  to  time  there  will 
soon  be  a  number  of  crooked  plants 
that  cannot  be  sold  for  first  class  stock. 

It  is  but  the  work  lof  a  few  minutes 
to  swing  around  the  outside  row  of 
plants  on  a  bench  or  bed,  and  thus  to 
encourage  them  to  pull  up  into  an  erect 
and  shapely  growth  again,  though  it  is 
still  better  to  set  over  the  entire  lot 
on  the  bench,  and  to  grade  them  into 
their  various  sizes,  so  that  there  will 
be  little  time  lost  in  selection  of  plants 
when  the  busy  season  opens.  This  op- 
eration also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
removal  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish  from 
among  the  plants,  besides  disclosing  any 
dirty  plants  or  leaves  that  may  have 
been  bidden  from  a  cursory  view  of  the 
whole,  and  altogether  will  prove  to 
be  time  well  spent.  Of  course  these 
trifling  details  of  culture  will  be  looked 
after  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  house 
if  he  really  manifests  any  interest  in  his 
work,  but  at  the  same  time  it  some- 
times becomes  necessary  to  offer  some 
such  reminders  as  these  "lest  we  for- 
get" 

The  warm  days  and  humid  nights 
make  the  palms  grow  very  rapidly,  but 
also  make  free  ventilation  very  much 
needed,  and  unless  fresh  air  in  abun- 
dance is  supplied  the  growth  of  the 
plants  soon  becomes  thin  and  spindly, 
the  final  result  being  a  lot  of  ill-bal- 
anced plants  tliat  are  only  of  use  as 
fillers  in  a  lot  of  made-up  stock. 

There  is  little  danger  of  hurting  the 
ordinary  commercial  species  of  palms 
by  hard  syringing  with  a  hose,  though 
plants  in  small  pots  are  sometimes 
knocked  over  by  the  force  of  the  stream, 
but  vigorous  work  with  the  hose  at  this 
season  while  the  plants  can  assimilate 
a  large  supply  of  water,  wilt  do  much 
to  keep  down  the  ever-ready  crop  of 
destructive  insects. 

Seedling  palms  also  push  along  with 
the  heat  and  moisture  so  bountifully 
supplied  by  nature,  and  as  this  young 
stock  gets  in  condition  to  be  handled  it 
should  be  potted  off  and  carefully  wa- 
tered until  the  disturbed  root  system 
has  taken  a  fresh  hold,  it  being  some- 
times best  to  cover  these  young  plants 
with  papers  for  a  few  days  if  the  weather 
should  prove  very  windy  and  dry,  but 
unless  such  conditions  do  prevail,  the 
ordinary  shading  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  will  be  quite  enough. 

The  raising  of  palms  from  seed  does 
not  by  any  means  imply  a  succession 
of  quick  money  crops,  for  this  young 
stock  is  liable  to  be  on  hand  for  quite  a 
length  of  time  before  it  becomes  sale- 
able, and  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
always  more  or  less  loss  from  imperfect 
seeds.  From  which  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  the  seedlings  proper  care  if  there 
is  to  be  much  profit  from  the  worlc 

After  the  seedlings  are  established  in 
the  small  pots  much  less  shading  will 
be  reouired,  and  by  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober little  or  none  will  be  needed.  The 
first   few   days   after   potting   most   of 


the  palm  seedlings  will  be  benefited  by 
a  light  spraying  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a  day  during  bright  weather,  but 
this  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to 
make  the  soil  sodden. 

A  recent  potting  of  Latania  Borbonica 
has  given  between  96  and  97  per  cent 
of  seedlings  from  the  batch  of  seed, 
and  such  a  percentage  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  this  palm,  provided  the  seed 
has  been  ripe  and  fresh,  but  cocos  and 
kentias  seldom  approach  such  a  per- 
centage of  germination  as  this. 

The  dwarf  Phoenix  Roebelenii  is  ev- 
idently coming  into  the  market  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  in  former  years, 
both  plants  and  seeds  being  offered 
more  freely  than  formerly,  and  when 
this  palm  can  be  sold  at  a  somewhat 
lower  price,  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
it  may  prove  useful.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  palm  with  quite  enduring  foliage 
and  graceful  form,  but  in  common  with 
most  of  the  members  of  this  genus  is 
rather  slow  in  growth  while  young.  The 
handsomest  of  the  phoenix  family  is  un- 
doubtedly P.  rupicola,  but  this  is  far 
too  slow  to  be  a  profitable  trade  palm, 
and  in  consequence  has  been  almost 
entirely  dropped  by  the  majority  of  the 
trade  growers. 

In  the  fern  house  it  will  be  found 
that  some  of  the  early  stock  is  quite 
ready  for  shifting  into  3-inch  pots  in 
preparation  for  filling  ferneries  during 
the  early  winter,  and  while  it  is  not 
best  to  repot  this  stock  too  early,  yet 
it  will  not  pay  to  get  it  long  and  sUrved 
in  the  2-inch  pots.  Ferns  for  table 
ferneries  should  be  short  and  stocky, 
and  well  furnished,  and  as  they  progress 
quite  rapidly  when  put  into  the  larger 
pots,  one  must  do  this  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  time  the  demand  opens, 
and  also  ^un  them  in  such  successive 
lots  as  the  market  seems  to  warrant 

A  fumigation  with  nicotine  occasion- 
ally will  do  much  to  keep  them  free 
from  thrips,  and  will  do  the  ferns  no 
harm  unless  very  carelessly  applied.  The 
small  brown  scale  and  its  white  progeny 
that  are  so  frequently  found  on  nephro- 
lepis  spread  very  rapidly  at  this  sea- 
son and  require  a  careful  watch  on  the 
part  of  the  grower,  the  result  of  an  at- 
tack from  these  insects  being  found  in 
a  scries  of  yellow  spots  that  soon  be- 
come visible  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
affected  leaves.  As  these  injured  leaves 
will  not  regain  their  former  color,  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  save  them,  the  best 
treatment  being  to  cut  out  and  bum 
all  such  affected  fronds,  after  which 
the  spread  of  the  insects  on  other  parts 
of  the  plants  may  be  checked  by  fre- 
quent syringings  with  extract  of  to- 
bacco, while  any  plants  that  are  intended 
to  be  kept  for  stock  for  the  following 
season  should  be  carefully  selected  from 
clean  runners  only.  This  is  a  most  de- 
structive insect  and  has  given  much 
trouble  to  growers  of  these  ferns  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

SITUATION  WANTED-Posltion  on  good  pri- 
vate pifice.  by  flnt-claps  gtrdeoer     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  (rreenhoiiSA  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  rnsora  mend  at  ions.    Address 
E.  M..  oare  Robt  Craig. 
40th  and  Marlcet  StreeU,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrtt-cians  gardwir 
with  knowledge  of  In  and  outside  work  In 
every  branch.  86  years  old.  ninffle,  SO  years*  experi- 
ence In  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak* 
ing.  take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  nlnce,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Ross, 

care  Dummet  Jt  Wagner,  1317  Union  Av. 

Mt  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


There  is  still  time  to  pot  off  young 
plants  of  the  nephrolcpis  varieties^  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  Christmas 
sales,  the  end  of  the  summer  and  the 
autumn  both  providing  many  weeks  of 
good  growing  weather  before  the  short 
days  curtail  the  growth  of  all  plants. 
W.  H.  Taplin. 


Akverne,  N.  Y. — More  than  5000  per- 
sons recently  witnessed  the  first  floral 
parade  ever  held  here. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  — Col.  C.  M. 
Heintz,  editor  of  the  Rural  Califomian, 
dropped  dead  September  6  of  heart  dis- 
ease without  any  warning  of  his  trouble. 
He  was  located  in  this  city  for  some  25 
years  and  was  editor  of  the  Rural  Cali- 
fomian during  that  period. 

Newburvport,  Mass.— a  flower  and 
plant  exhibition  was  given  at  the  high 
school  here  in  July,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  City  Improvement  Society.  Its 
purpose  was  to  start  a  revival  that  might 
restore  the  beauty  of  rich  gardens  here 
that  have  been  somewhat  neglected  of 
late.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first 
show  if  its  kind  in  half  a  century  and 
recalls  a  famous  show  given  in  1833. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMtmOA  baa  paid  107.000  for  glass  broken  by 
bail  since  It  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address      JOHi^  Q  ESSLki.  MMie  iUar.  N.  J. 
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The  Simpleti-^arett^Ssfcft- 
Hindieit  —  and  only  Feifcct 
&c!f-£ii!iig  Fen,  No  i^Eui  A  Her 
— no  ink  t:e^  rpiU^h(}  do|e;Ln| 
or  ibftklng. 

V^n  t^mpl  jr  |ir»i  f  he  buttofi  (u 

In  ihc  pk!rjr>F)  ijid  thej^n  Slli 

In  *  "'fljwb." 

WHtei  tbo  iwtant  H 
toucJie*  tliB  p«p«r 

Eagle$150 
Flash  1~ 

No.  1$  wit^  14  kirst  iolid  p«ld 
pen  poi  h t  —  fin r-^t  tuIci q h zetl 
rubber  iji^  fuLkiy  gtimrtQitcvidi 

E«ffU>  **Fl«.li "  No.  2S 

witli  void  i>««Kliit  12,50 

UrKB  ui«,    ,    .    S3 .00 
witli  sold  band*,  f  4.00 

Sold  by  StAboDffft 
ukI  Oilier  Scam 

Aik  YOVR  DKALlft.  H  be 
fli.etri'^i  iicil  you  ihc  Eagle 
"FLASH"  Fciutitiin  FeM  then 
*rfnl  ihc  reiml  mice  ttlfeci  to 
v.^.  Each  pea  ab§nlateiy  guJi- 
a  itrcd. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

Munuiitiui-ers 
377  Broftdway.  New  Yi 
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GARDENING. 


SeptL  IS, 


THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  of  thb  Tsbbs  of  Nobtu 
Amebic  A  (Sai^gent).— The  moft  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  pafles  number  826,  with  over  600 
illustrations.  Bvery  tree  student  shoold 
hare  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
-*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Pbinciplbs  of  Pbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUFLOWBB   and  AzjiaBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  rery  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asp  ABACUS  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  plantiuj^,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  Furesemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  Is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
spme  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGabdbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tac  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabdbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within' 
the  pas t  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  su^mstions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hiupfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
>How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Obowino  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it    25  cents. 

Thb  GoLDFmH  (Mulertt).~A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  oi  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbican  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  ti'eatment  otall  the 
mo9t  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chbtsanthbmum  Makual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  d«:taiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents, 

PuniGATiOK  MBTQ0P9  Oohuson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  dcBtroylng  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

.»50pa«es.^.ll.pa 


We  can  supply  may  of  the  following  booiUt  poaliMid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Gbow  Cm  Fvoinam  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byanemincntlv 
suooesml  practical  floiiat.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBBBNHOUee  CONBTBUCnON  (Taft).»It 
teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  amd  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).'Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

MusHBOOMs:  How  to  Gbow  Thbm 
(Palconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tTC  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSs  IN  Mabkbt  Gabdbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  cotmtry  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practica]  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  roee  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbbbt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  S3  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oesfry-grafting,  budding,  cuttinjgfs,  seed 
sowing}  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practioil  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  t«dls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiurmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicTioNABT  OP  Gabdbnino  (IGdiolson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturl^t  (Ptdler).    $1.60. 


Thb  Oschabd  and  Pbuit  Gabdbn 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sutneet  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  tne  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  82 1  pages.    $  1.50. 

Pbuits  and  Pbuit  Tbbbs  op  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pbuit  Gabdbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gabdbnino  pob  Pbopit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Pbactical  Plobiodltubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.5a 

Obnahbntal  Gabdbnino  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.^. 

Thb  Plobal  Abt  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBBS  AND  Pba- 

GBANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting sub'Ject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTioNABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $1n20. 

Thb  Wild  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbbs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

AccoBDiNG  TO  Sbabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnoubh  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  novrers  oi  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  *■'-  * 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  r^.i^ri-*  \l'^ 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustration^,.  Its  un- 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  oman^eitnl 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbb  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lilts  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  iUns- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb  Horticultubist's  Rclb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbobtablb  Gabdbning  (Prof.  Green,  oft 
University  of  Minnesota^ .    $1 .36. 

Nuts  fob  Pbopit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  c^ 
nut'beanng  tms.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Lris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
^  plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.    Gitalogue 

^  on  application.   High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 

^  Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 

^  specialty^.««i««i««««i««i««i 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Qiarming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


i 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PMVMrly  SUto  EateoMlogtot  ol  KUrylaad 

A  Pi«etloal  TreatUa  mnd  timely  work  on  dl«sp 
md  effective  meauB  uf  uei troylng  insect  pMts  »Dd 
otber  Tennln  In  vartous  placee.  Tbli  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  teitt  made  hj  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  tnis  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  tliue.  It  will  be  df  particular 
Interest  to 

FBVrr  GBOWEBS  ANB  NTRSEBTBIEN 
owlnff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
8an  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  Krowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  youm;  orchard  tree**  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nnrserlcH  for  mftny  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  conhld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENKBS  AND  FI«ORIST8 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
lie  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.£ItS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publleatlon  of  this 
work«  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ns  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  cleartnc  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
Ulnlng  grain  in  ston'ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transporutlon  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  fnr  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
GOI.I.EGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  everv  respe^H  and  Is  toe  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  In  a 
popular  non-technleal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noium  Bulidlnc 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 

COPYRIOHTS  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
, ._. ipinion  free  whef" 

.„,^ _  , ,  yatentable.    C 

tlons  strlctlv  confldentU 

sent  free.  Oldest 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  i>«tentAble.Communlca- 
ntOT  HAMOMOK  on  Patenu 

inoy  for  securing  patenu. 

^  «. —  ^  ^^  recelre 

the 


»t  agei -_----  ^ 

Patents  taken  tbroush  Munn 
spseiol  Aoetee,  without  charge,  in 


Sckntiflc  fltnerkam 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 

eulaUon  of  any  scfbntlfio  jqdrnal.     -  ~.  ---,  ^  - 

:  four  months,  ft  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


I<argest  dr- 
Terms.  $8  a 


iQMiBrN*^.  New  York 

)•  te  F  Bt,  WashlogtOD.  D.  & 


flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describins 
tbem.     PriM  16  Mntt  pMlDaM. 

flE  GARPtWINO  CO..  Chldgo. 
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QARDENINQ 

WHEN 

WRITINQ 

TO  f. 

ADVERTISERS. 


6rmmi>om 


L[J(gRl^IIlfS  reliable 

^  J*t!iKfirooii^pawi\ 


ENSusn  MvsnRwm  SPAWN.  «!a!r.!^rr,,S  "SstrKt?.''igr 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.    By  express  or  freieht.  per  brick.  15c:   2  for  25c:   10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vz  ton  lots  and  upward.  - 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CnV  SPAWN.  7h'i'%S»'r:.?r'SSJb;ioiL*S".1? 

ti|?ht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 

positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.     By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 

'    '      Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.    ""  ,    •  ..  -^.^ 


vieldinK  kinds  are  avoided. 
$1.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 


By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOt  84-86  Mandolph  St.  NEW  YONKI  14  Barolay  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gttalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A     NEW    ORLEANS    GARDEN, 


The  Flower  Garden. 


A  R£W  URLEA2VS  GARDEN* 

The  Lawrence  Fabacher  private  es* 
tatCt  on  beautiful  upper  St  Charles 
avenae,  is  one  of  tlie  finest  and  largest 
in  New  Orleans.  It  comprises  one  city 
square  of  ground  measuring  300x350 
feet.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
fnT'f^'^'rn  pirden  architecture,  employed 
at  .  is  the  beautiful  carpet  and 

irA'.-.^.  .  i  ting-  A  fine  carpet  bed  is 
located  in  the  cetiter  of  the  spacious 
!a^m.  The  pedestal,  three  feet  high,  is 
crowned  by  a  Cocos  australis  surround- 
ed with  ^tvrrd  varieties  of  crotons. 
s  >  I  rfi  s  slope  down  from  ^he  ped- 
» ':;ii  .'  .  the  cenler  of  each  rosette 
15  All  Afuve  Amerkana  variegati,  the 
^Jds  being  made  of  Ah&rnanthera 
aaiOEna  a  urea  and  the^  intersections  be* 


tween  the  six  rosettes  of  altemanthera* 
Boussingaultia  crossed  and  bordered 
each  one  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal. 
Alternanthera  amcena  aurea  was  used 
for  the  entire  outer  borders  of  the  bed, 
which  had  a  diameter  of  about  20  feet 
The  croton  bed  is  12x25  ^ect,  banked 
high  against  a  huge  oak  at  the  upper 
front  corner  of  the  garden*  About  150 
plants  of  vafious  sizes,  in  15  varieties, 
are  used  to  make  up  this  very  at- 
tractive group.  Palms,  dracacnas  and 
hardy  ferns,  kept  during  winter  in  the 
conservatory,  are  arranged  in  different 
groups  under  the  shady  oak  trees,  which 
are  studded  over  the  immense  lawn. 
Mr.  Fabacher  can  pride  himself  in  hav- 
ing the  only  German  hop  vine  in  the 
city  growing  on  his  estate.  The  plant 
was  brought  by  hira  from  the  father- 
land two  years  ago  and,  as  the  illus- 
tration   shows,  'thrives    and    blossoms 


wonderfully  in  our  southern  dime.  En- 
couraged by  the  first  trial,  Mr,  Fabach- 
er had  all  along  on  one  side  of  the 
place  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
street  the  same  kind  of  vines  planted, 
which  in  a  short  time  will  form  a  beau- 
tiful bower  350  feet  long.  Besides  this 
novelty  is  a  large  high  bed  of  irregular 
shape  planted  with  southern  pine 
brought  from  Mr.  Fabacher's  private 
forest  in  Covington,  La.  The  first 
planted  young  trees  are  doing  splendidly 
and  after  the  entire  bed  is  full  gro?m 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  entire  place. 

The  beautiful  residence  is  surrounded 
with  mixed  groups  of  azaleas  and  Ca- 
mellia indica,  and  large  hanging  baskets 
and  boxes  planted  with  nephrolcpis  of 
several  varieties  and'Asparagj^it^n- 
gcri  ad<f^ifthed3iiicSii3^  kD^l^W^ 
spring  until  winter.     The  coiwehratoty 
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is  strictly  modern,  of  Louisiana  cypress 
build,  with  propagating  and  other  con- 
veniences attached.  Hot  water  heating 
is  used.  A  fine  collection  of  rare  fol- 
iage and  flowering  plants  and  vines 
adorn  this  really  fine  structure.  The 
casino,  built  in  coldnial  style,  is  used  as 
a  bungalow  or  summer  resting  place 
and  gymnasium. 

Lawrence  Fabacher  is  one  of  the 
greatest  promoters  and  lovers  of  every- 
thing appertaining  to  horticulture  in 
New  Orleans.  Possessed  with  great 
wealth,  his  favorite  pleasure  is  the  con- 
stant beautifying  of  his  elegant  home 
and  he  spends  the  money  lavishly  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  Fabacher  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  business  men  in 
the  city.  He  is  not  only  president  of 
the  Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Louisiana,  but  holds  many 
oilier  high  and  honorable  positions  in 
the  commercial  world  of  the  south. 

Henry  Kraak,  the  young  and  intel- 
ligent gardener  to  Mr.  Fabacher,  comes 
from  Halle,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He 
learned  the  trade  in  the  fatherland  and 
afterward  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  in  all  branches  of  horticul- 
ture, especially  in  landscape  gardening 
during  his  extended  travels  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
France.  Mr.  Kraak  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1903  and  made  New  Orleans 
his  permanent  home  about  two  years 
ago.  He  has  had  charge  of  Mr.  Fabach- 
er's  place  since  February  i,  1905,  and 
during  that  time  has  made  considerable 
improvements  on  it.  Some  of  the  best 
and  original  pieces  of  garden  archi- 
tecture in  the  city  can  be  seen  at  this 
private  place.  Mr.  Kraak  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  German  Gardeners'  Club, 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Horticultural  Society,  and  several 
fraternal  organizations. 

Crescent. 


GARDENING  IN  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Geo.  W.  Cable,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  is  famous  as  an  author,  but 
among  his  neighbors  he  is  best  Imown 
as  an  expert  gardener.  For  years  Mr. 
Cable  has  preached  gardening — ^preached 
it  while  he  practiced  it  He  urged  his 
neighbors  to  plant  and,  urging  them, 
set  the  example  for  them. 

His  reward  has  come  to  him  in  the 
daily  delight  of  witnessing  the  trans- 
formation of  the  yards  of  the  tillage 
into  real  gardens,  presided  over  by  men 
and  women  possessed  of  the  real  gar- 
dening spirit  Mr.  Cable  was  the  first 
person,  probably,  to  introduce  and  put 
into  successful  operation  the  neighbor- 
hood garden  club  idea,  which,  more  re- 
cently, has  taken  hold  elsewhere  with 
most  pleasing  results.  It  was  matured 
to  meet  a  real  need.  Each  club  con- 
sists of  10  neighboring  families,  and, 
in  order  to  promote  rivalry  and  main- 
tain file  interest,  contests  are  held  an- 
nually between  the  different  clubs.  The 
whole  thing  is  the  direct  result  of  Mr. 
Cable's  labors,  covering  a  period  of 
eight  years,  to  increase  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 

The  excellent  results  of  this  move- 
ment are  evident  on  every  hand.  North- 
ampton has  become  a  town  of  flowers, 
vines  and  shrubs,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  a  cleanly  town.  Its  streets  and 
walks  are  clean  and  back  yards  as  well 


as  front  yards  reqnire  no  mspection  at 
the  hands  of  sanitary  officers. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  interested  in 
the  movement  and  contributed  $8,500 
to  the  people  of  Northampton  for  the 
erectk)n  of  a  permanent  propagating 
house.     Here  plants  are  grown  on  to 
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transplanting  size  and  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  clubs  at  the  actual  cost 
of  production. 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  will  look  upon 
such  a  movement  as  purely  aesthetic. 
They  are,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
Northampton  experiment,  entirely 
wrong.  Not  only  is  the  community 
saved  much  money  by  the  co-operation 


of  the  townsmen  in  keeping  the  place 
dean,  for  gardening  begets  cleanliness, 
but  it  is  acftoally  true  that  by  nothing 
more  substantial  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments than  the  mere  planting  of  flowers, 
real  estate  values  in  Northampton  have 
very  materially  increased. 

The  central  club,  or  governing  dub 
of  the  town,  known  as  the  House  Cul- 
ture club,  owns  its  own  experiment 
grounds,  and,  in  addition  to  conducting 
the  pxDpagatkig  house,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  distributes  the  prizes  that  also 
are  due  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  generosity. 
These  prizes  are  substantial  and  worth 
striving  for,  but,  in  valuer  they  are  small 
compared  to  the  practical  yalue  of  the 
gardening  conducted  as  a  result  of  the 
movement 

In  winter  the  interest  in  gardening  is 
kept  alive  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  such 
practical  topics  as  pruning,  fertilizing 
and  soil  composition,  given  t^  the  gar- 
den expert  of  Smith  college. 
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NEW  SBBMimi  HONTBRBTIAS. 

Nothing  among  novelties  in  hardy 
flowers  has  created  more  interest  in 
1905  and  1906  than  the  new  seedling 
montbretias  raised  by  G.  Davison,  of 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich,  and  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Colchester, 
England,  are  the  fortunate  introducers, 
having  made  arrangements  to  that  effect 
with  Mr.  Davison.  They  have  been  on 
view  at  all  leading  English  shows  this 
autumn.  Last  year  Prometheus  and  one 
or  two  more  were  shown  and  this  year 
the  list  of  approved  varieties  is  aug- 
mented and  I  have  specially  noted  10 
varieties  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 
These  hybrids  are  so  distinct  from  the 
old  type  as  almost  to  justify  recognition 
as  an  entirely  new  race  with  erectly  hdd 
flowers  three  to  four  inches  across  and 
stems  three  to  four  feet  high,  embradng 
many  new  shades  of  color.  Some  of 
the  varieties  have  recdved  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  award  of  merit, 
first  class  certificates  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Sodety  and 
Shrewsbury  Horticultural  Sodety. 

Prometheus  may  be  considered  the 
prince  of  the  collection  and  the  finest 
montbretia  yet  raised.  It  is  remarkably 
vigorous  and  free  flowering.  The  large 
brilliant  flowers,  3^  inches  across,  are 
of  a  rich  orange  color,  flushed  and 
stained  with  crimson  at  the  center  and 
the  spikes  are  graceful  and  freely- 
branched. 

Ernest  Davison  is  a  vigorous  and 
sturdy  growing  plant  with  upright 
freely-branched  spikes  of  deep  orange 
flowers,  flushed  red  externally  and  suf- 
fused carmine  on  the  inner  petals  around 
the  large  golden  center. 

Geo.  Davison  is  a  variety  possessing 
great  merit  The  three  to  four*foot 
stems  bear  lovely  pale  orange-yellow 
flowers  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower. 

Westwick  is  robust,  elegant  and  free- 
flowering,  with  rich  orange-scarlet  flow- 
ers zoned  with  rich  crimson  around  the 
clear  bu(f  ydlow  center,  a  few  flame- 
like jets  of  color  appear  at  the  throat 
and  petals  are  reflex  as  in  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon. 

Hereward  is  very  distinct  and  late 
flowering;  the  pale  orange  flowers  are 
borne  on  tall  erect  stems  and  like  West^ 
wid^  the  petals  are  reflex.     ^^ 
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King  Edward  is  a  sturdy  bushy  plant 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  freely- 
branched  stems  bearing  spikes  of  rich 
golden  yellow  flowers  marked  with  6 
to  8  chocolate  colored  spots  at  the 
throat  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  pleas- 
ing flower. 

Anglia  has  pale  yelk)w  flowers  and 
the  tips  of  tl&e  petals  are  suffused  in- 


Our  fellow  peony  growers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston  are  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  splendid  display  of  flowers 
which  they  have  staged  and  we  all  hope 
that  future  exhibitions  will  be  as  com- 
plete, as  interesting  and  of  as  much  edu- 
cational value  as  this  has  beau  The 
magnificent  exhibitions  which  we  will  be 
able  to  stage  of  peony  flowers  in  the 
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temally  with  reddish  tints,  quite  a 
unique  and  telling  flower. 

Lady  Hamilton  throws  up  erect  stems, 
thickly  set  with  yellow  floWers.  A  ray 
of  rosy  orange  suffuses  the  center  of 
the  flower  when  it  opens,  the  general 
color  changing  to  apricot  as  the  flower 
gets  older. 

St.  Botolph  is  the  largest  of  all  yel- 
low flowered  montbretias;  it  is  ver^r 
robust  and  free-flowering.  Externally 
it  is  of  a  ruddy  ofange  hue  and  in- 
ternally, clear  yellow. 

Lord  Nelson  is  the  deepest  color  of 
all  and  very  distinct.  It  has  very  dark 
purple  stems  which  branch  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  fan-shaped  in- 
florescence. The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
orange-scarlet,  crimsoned  externally  and 
with  a  yellow  eye.  Bee. 


future  will  without  doubt  cause  a  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  in  the  peony 
and  will  more  fully  justify  the  existence 
of  our  society.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  displaying  peonies  at  this 


In  order  to  secure  a  large  display  of 
flowers  from  different  secdont  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  growers  in 
those  sections  where  the  peony  blooms 
early  in  the  season,  ship  their  flowers 
in  the  bud  form  for  cold  storage,  as  in 
the  more  southern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try the  peonies  are  out  of  bloom  before 
any  flowers  can  be  had  in  the  latitude  of 
Boston,  Qeveland,  Detroit  and  Chicaga 

My  own  experience  in  attempting  to 
store  peonies  in  an  ice  box  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  has  proved  a  signal  failure 
this  year  and  of  several  hundred  blooms 
so  held,  I  have  been  able  to  stage  but 
a  hundred  or  so  in  passable  condition. 

At  the  Chicago  exhibition  some  2000 
blooms  were  shipped  and  held  in  a  cold 
storage  plant  some  6  to  14  days  and 
many  of  them  came  out  in  good  condi- 
tion and  made  a  passable  d^>lay.  But 
at  Boston  no  cold  storage  plant  could 
be  found  which  would  receive  the  peo- 
nies and  I  was  compelled  to  accept  Uie 
kind  offer  of  one  of  Boston's  represen- 
tative firms  who  tendered  the  nse  of  a 
large  florist's  ice  box  and  took  excel- 
lent care  of  the  blooms  while  in  storage, 
but  the  blooms  came  out  in  bad  shape, 
having  been  rotted  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  because  of  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  ice  box. 

When  placed  in  a  regular  cold  stor- 
age plant  an  even  temperature  aind  a 
dry  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  and 
better  results  will  be  obtained,  but  my 
experience  with  ice  box  storage  indicates 
that  peonies  cannot  be  successfully  car- 
ried any  great  length  of  time  in  flor- 
ists' ice  tx>xes  and  make  a  creditable 
showing  on  the  exhibition  table. 

When  placed  in  cold  storage  the 
blooms  should  be  tied  six  to  12  in  a 
bundle  and  the  buds  wrapped  in  waxed 
or  oiled  paper  extending  6  inches  be- 


pmseut  status  of  the  peohy. 

President  C.  W.  Ward  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peony  Society  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  on  this  subject  at 
its  annual  convention,  at  Boston,  Mass.. 
June  15-16,  1906,  as  follows: 

Another  year  has  passed  since  the 
organization  of  our  society  and  since 
odT  first  exhibition  of  peonies  which 
was  held  in  Chicago,  and  \it  are  now 
able  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two 
exfaibitiond  and  to  judge  as  to  whether 
we  are  making  substantial  progress  or 
not  Th6ex!hibition  of  peonies  at  Chicago 
wit  admitted  to  have  beeiii\  tht  finesl 
display  of  p^sonies  ever  seoljipofl.  the 
American  continent  and  tile  idi^lay  oif 
ot<r  favorite  flower  now  ^t«ed  in  the 
acQacent  hull  is  even  mot«'<;<^plete  and 
mdre  interesting  thanfhat  held  in  Chi- 
cago. This  we  had  confidently  expected 
an^  had  we  not  been  able  to  make  fully 
as  good  a  showing  \ittt  in  Boston  as 
was  made  ar^3ilcagu,  we  would  have 
been  disappointed. 
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exhibition  will  be  much  improved  in  the 
future. 

At  the  Chicago  exhibition  we  secured 
considerable  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  shipping  and  staging  of  flowers 
^nd  this  knowledge  has  been  substantial- 
ly added  to  by  the -experience  gained  in 
staging  the  present  exhibit. 


yond  the  buds  but  open  at  the  ends,  and 
the  stems  plunged  in  water  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  their  length.  This  tm- 
certainty  in  storing  and  keeping  peony 
blooms  renders  the  gathering  together 
of  a  representative  exhibit^n  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  country  "it  oacr  time 
an  exceptionally  difficult  task  and  it  i& 
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a  foregone  conclusion  that  our  peony 
displays  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
those  growers  in  the  immediate  vicini^ 
of  the  locality  where  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion is  held. 

In  my  address  read  before  the  con- 
vention at  Chicago  I  was  compelled  to 
offer  apologies  to  the  members  of  the 
society  because  work  properly  charge- 
able to  me  had  not  been  done.  This 
season  I  am  again  compelled  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  members  because  of  the 
same  lack,  the  only  excuse  that  I  can 
offer  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  absent 
from  home  the  most  of  the  time  since 
the  Chicago  exhibition  and  have  at  the 
pr^ent  time  so  much  detail  work  upon 
my  shoulders  that  I  am  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  it  all  out  and  to  give 
the  matters  of  this  society  proper  at- 
tention and  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will 
select  some  other  member  to  fill  the  of- 
fice of  president  who  not  only  can  spar^ 
the  necessary  time  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  society  properly,  but  who 
also  will  be  more  energetic  and  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  society's 
affairs  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  the 
past  2  years  as  president  of  your  so- 
ciety. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  everlast- 
ingly at  the  task  of  straightening  out 
die  iponendature  of  the  peony  has  been 
most  emphatically  impressed  upon  me 
by  my  experience  in  purchasing  peonies 
from  both  foreign  and  American  grow- 
ers during  the  last  3  years. 

In  my  last  annual  address  I  referred 
to  the  variety  purchased  under  the  name 
of  Henry  Murger,  wherein  I  received 
two  absolutely  distinct  peonies  under 
this  name  from  the  same  firm  at  differ- 
ent periods.  This  spring  the  attempt  to 
determine  whether  the  names  attached 
to  the  various  varieties  growing  in  our 
peony  test  plot  were  the  true  names, 
developed  a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
caused  me  not  a  little  chagrin  and  I  find 
that  I  have  the  same  peony  in  many 
instances  under  several  names. 

Some  2  years  ago  I  purchased  from 
one  of  the  most  reliable  firms  in  Hol- 
land quite  a  quantity  of  a  peony  under 
the  name  of  Mons.  Chas.  Leveque,  pay- 
ing therefor  an  exceptionally  large  price 
under  the  impression  and  representation 


that  I  was  getting  something  especially 
good.  The  plants  are  blooming  for  the 
first  time  this  season  and  prove  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  variety  sold  by 
French  growers  under  the  name  of  Mile. 
Leonie  Calot,  introduced  by  Calot  in 
1861.  We  have  been  purdiasing  this 
variety  from  the  most  responsible 
French  and  German  growers  and  while 
the  peony  is  of  a  very  beautiful  color, 
it  is  weak  in  the  stem  and  the  blooms 
fall  upon  the  ground  and  it  has  little 
value  as  an  effective  sort  in  the  field. 
The  color  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  salmon 
pink,  the  flower  is  medium  in  size  and 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  good  keeper 
and  may  have  some  value  as  a  cut 
fiower  variety,  but  if  the  firms  who  have 
introduced  this  peony  under  a  new  name, 
thus  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
new  variety,  have  done  it  knowingly, 
they  have  p<lrpetrated  a  fraud  upon 
American  peony  buyers  which  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  purchase 
this  variety  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
they  could  have  secured  it  under  its  true 
name  from  the  French  ^nd  German 
growers. 

Two  distinct  sorts  came  to  us  from 
reputable  firms  under  the  name  of  De- 
lachii,  one  being  a  deep  purplish  ama- 
ranth, the  other  much  darker  in  color 
and  with  a  decided  crimson  cast.  The 
habits  of  both  varieties  are  quite  dif- 
ferent and  one  sort  is  much  more  valua- 
ble than  the  other.  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  determine  which  is  the  true 
sort  as  either  one  would  answer  fairly 
well  to  the  introducer's  description  of 
Delachii  which  is  "deep  purple." 

From  one  of  the  most  responsible 
American  peony  firms  we  got  the  va- 
riety Mme.  Ducel  under  the  name  of 
Model  of  Perfection,  others  have  the 
name  of  Mons.  Jules  Elie  attached  to 
their  stock  of  Mme.  Ducel.  Under 
Modiste  Guerin  come  two  varieties 
somewhat  similar  in  habit  and  similar  in 
color,  but  the  true  variety  is  much  bet- 
*ter  in  color  and  a  more  valuable  peony 
than  the  false  one. 

Mme.  Coste  comes  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Souv.  d  L'Exposition  Univer- 
selle.  Under  the  same  name  we  get  two 
dark  pink  varieties  which  are  far  in- 


ferior to  Souv.  d  L'Exp.  Universelle  and 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
identify. 

Mane  Stuart  comes  to  us  from  one  of 
the  most  prominent  western  peony  firms 
under  the  name  of  Baroness  Schroeder. 
Under  the  name  of  Mme.  de  Vemeville 
we  get  a  mixture  of  Mme.  de  Vatry, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  the  true  >|lHBMSville. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  comes  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Marguerite  Gerard;  Agnes 
Marie  Kelway  came  under  the  name  of 
La  Tulipe,  and  La  Tulipe  comes  also 
under  the  name  of  Multicolor. 

Two  common  dark  pink  peonies  come 
to  ^us  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Camille 
Bahcel.  Under  La  Tendresse  we  get  a 
common  flesh  pink  semi-double  peony 
which  shows  the  seed  pods  prominently 
in  the  center.  The  true  La  Tendresse 
is  creamy  white,  absolutely  double, 
shows  no  center  or  seed  pods  and  is  a 
much  dwarfer  grower  than  the  false 
variety. 

Some  3  or  4  years  since  we  purchased 
from  a  Holland  firm  quite  a  stock  of  a 
good  solid  pink  peony  under  the  name 
of  Rose  d' Amour.  All  of  the  stock  we 
received  from  the  firm  the  first  year 
proved  to  be  true  to  habit  and  color. 
The  second  order  to  the  same  firm  for 
the  same  variety  brought  a  mixed  lot 
of  pink  peonies,  all  varying  shades  of 
dark  and  light  pink  and  purple  and  but 
II  plants  out  of  100  received  proved  to 
be  the  same  kind  sold  us  originally  by 
this  same  firm  as  Rose  d' Amour.  An 
investigation  of  the  variety  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  true  Rose  d'Amonr 
which  we  purchased  from  a  French  firm 
and  which  answers  to  the  originator's 
description,  disclosed  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  peonies  shipped  us  by  the  Holland 
firm  in  question  were  the  true  variety. 
Many  common  sorts  come  to  us  under 
the  names  of  well  known,  valuable  va- 
rieties. In  some  instances  where  a  quan- 
tity of  a  valuable  sort  is  purchased,  one 
or  two  plants  in  the  lot  will  prove  true 
to  name,  the  balance  being  frequently 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  mixed  varieties 
running  through  shades  of  color  some- 
what similar  to  the  variety  ordered  but 
of  totally  different  habit  and  frequently 
a  totally  different  period  of  blooming. 

In  many  instances  where  a  pink  va- 
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riety  is  ordered  we  receive  various 
shades  of  dark  and  light  pink,  white, 
flesh  colored  and  even  the  de^  purples 
and  amaranths.  In  some  instances  where 
a  delicate  flesh  colored  pink  peony  was 
ordered,  the  variety  received  proved  up- 
on blooming  to  be  a  deep  purple. 

These  experiences  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  my  observations  during  the  past 


this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  on 
a  list  of  40  to  50  sorts,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, and  accummulate  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  true  stock  to  enable  us  to  do 
business  with  each  other  on  a  satisfac- 
tory basis, 

There  are  too  many  varieties  now  un- 
der name  and  there  is  not  enough  stock 
of  the  best  sorts  to  supply  any  great  de- 


CANNA  KINO  HUMBBRT  AT  MT.  QRBBNWOOD  CBMBTBRY,    CHICAQO. 
Expert  Judges  say  It  is  the  best  canna  to  date. 


ous  detriment  and  obstacle  both  to  the 
commercial  dealer  as  well  as  to  the  ama- 
teur who  is  often  keenly  disappointed  in 
getting  something  entirely  different  from 
what  was  expected  from  the  catalogue 
description  or  from  what  was  seen  and 
noted  on  the  exhibition  table. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  advertising  the  merits  of  the 
peony  and  disseminating  a  general 
knowledge  of  its  culture  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large  and  some  system  of  co- 
operating among  the  members  of  this 
society  for  this  purpose  would  seem  to 
be  feasible  and  desirable  and  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  considered  and  investi- 
gated by  its  commercial  members. 

Our  next  annual  meeting,  should  it  be 
held  at  Ithaca,  would  prove  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  of  all  our 
meetings  and  should  certainly  be  at- 
tended by  every  member  of  our  society. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  a  substantial 
increase  of  membership  as  well  as  a  sen- 
sible accummulation  of  funds,  both  of 
which  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the 
peony  society. 


5  years  while  attempting  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  peonies  true  to  name  by  pur- 
chasing them  from  Holland,  French  and 
German  peony  firms  as  well  as  from 
American  firms.  Our  plants  are  now  3 
and  4  years  old  and  are  developing  nor- 
mal blooms  showing  the  true  charac- 
teristics so  that  for  tibe  first  time  we  are 
able  to  identify  the  varieties  in  a  prac- 
tical way  provided  the  origmator's  de- 
scription is  sufficiently  definite. 

In  Holland  they  have  a  peony  associa- 
tion which  is  endeavoring  to  straighten 
peony  nomenclature  by  holding  annual 
exhibitions  of  peony  blooms  and  thereby 
settling  mooted  questions  of  nomencla- 
ture and  they  have  identified  a  number 
of  varieties  which  they  claim  to  be  able 
to  furnish  true  to  originator's  name  and 
description.  Nevertheless,  in  many  in- 
stances when  we  buy  of  them  they  prove 
to  be  wrong  when  we  get  them  in  flower 
here. 

Our  own  American  firms  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  much  better  condition  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  are  at  present 
almost  hopelessly  mixed  in  our  peony 
nomenclature  which  seems  to  be  too 
confused  even  for  our  American  firms 
to  deal  intelligently  among  themselves. 

Take  for  instance,  the  peony  Ddachii. 
Should  we  need  1000  of  this  variety  for 
massing  in  a  large  piece  of  landscape 
work,  if  we  ordered  it  from  two  or  three 
different  American  firms  we  would  re- 
ceive possibly  two  or  three  different 
shades  of  purple  that  would  spoil  the 
effects  of  the  mass  of  color  if  used  to- 
gether, and  barring  a  very  few  sorts  if 
we  should  get  an  order  for  1000  plants 
of  one  variety,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
could  get  Uie  order  properly  filled. 
Before  peonies  can  be  used  large- 
ly and  effectively  in  landscape  work  the 
nomenclature  must  be  straightened  out 
so  that  peonies  can  be  purchased  in 
quantity  from  different  firms  true  to 
name,  color,  height  and  time  of  bloom- 
ing. , 

As.most  of  you  know  this  society  is 
making  an  effort  to  straighten  out  and 
identify  peonies  in  this  country  by  co- 
operating; with  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  planting  a  test  plot  of 
several  tiiDusand  varieties  from  differ- 
ent sources  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  by 


mand  and  as  these  better  sorts  are  sold 
at  good  prices,  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  a  certain  class  of  dealers  to 
put  in  a  few  of  the  true  sort  ordered 
and  then  to  fill  up  the  box  with  roots  of 
common  kinds.  We  have  found  three 
or  four  firms  in  Europe  who  are  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  send  out  reliable 
stock  true  to  the  originator's  name  and 
who  are  willing  to  guarantee  their  stock. 
We  have  adopted  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing such  guarantees  and  not  paying  for. 
stock  until  it  has  bloomed  with  us  and 
proved  true  and  the  most  reliable  firms 
are  willing  to  guarantee  their  stock  in 
this  way.  But  even  with  such  guaran- 
tees we  get  too  great  a  percentage 
wrongly  labeled  probably  due  to  in- 
efficient systems  of  keeping  stock  or 
carelessness  of  workmen  in  handling 
and  packing  shipments.  As  it  takes  3 
years  to  fully  identify  peonies,  this  re- 
ceiving unreliable  stock  is  a  most  seri- 


LAKE  GENEVA  GARDElfERS' 

VISIT  TO  VAUGHAN'S  NURSERIES. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Gardeners'  and 
Foremen's  Association  visited  Vaugh- 
an's  Nurseries  and  Greenhouses,  West- 
em  Springs,  111.,  August  15,  and  found 
the  outing  both  pleasant  and  instructive. 
Superintendent  Wilson  and  Horace 
Cheeseman  met  the  party  at  the  station, 
whence  they  were  driven  to  the  nurs- 
eries, about  a  mile  away,  where  Carl 
Cropp  and  Nursery  Foreman  Stockman 
joined  them.  Here  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  reception  room  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man's residence,  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  herewith.  In  the  table  dec- 
orations the  new  gladiolus,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  was  employed!  extensively  and 
was  much  admired  by  the  visitors. 

The  nurseries  are  sittiated  in  the  open 
prairie  with  an  ideal  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  stock  with  fibrous  roots  and 
laid   out   on    the   block   system   except 
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as  a  show  and  trial  ground  representing 
the  various  prominent  features  of  land- 
scape work.  Here  each  new  introduc- 
tion must  prove  its  merits  without  pro- 
tection of  any  kind  before  it  is  put 
upon  the  market 

A  large  block  of  Kegel's  privet  looked 
well,  its  glossy  leaves,  stocky  growth  and 
hardy  character  especially  commending 
it.  Here  also  was  noted  the  new  Chi- 
nese dwarf  privet  Ligustrum  Chinensis, 
apparently  satisfied  with  its  surround- 
ings. This  beautiful  little  shrub  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet  in  height  and  can  be 
substituted  for  boxwood,  which  it  re- 
sembles very  much.  We  noted  a  large 
block  devoted  to  hybrid  perpetual  and 
other  roses,  including  the  Baby  Ram- 
bler. A  large  block  of  Hydrangea  pan- 
iculata  grandiflora  was  about  to  burst 
into  bloom. 

Special  attention  is  given,  the  prop- 
agation and  development  of  the  b^t 
native  shrubs,  viburnums,  dogwoods, 
etc.  The  Carolina  poplar  and  other  trees 
grown  in  large  quantities  prove  that  the 
soil  at  Western  Springs  suits  them.  The 
general  nursery  stock  includes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoilig  everything  that  is 
needed  in  this  section  of  the  country 
in  the  way  of  reliable  hardy  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc,  including  about  five 
acres  of  the  best  varieties  of  peonies. 

The  perennial  phlox  is  one  of  the 
firm's  specialties,  about  four  acres  being 
devoted  to  its  propagation  and  culture. 
The  best  varieties  only  are  propagated 
and  some  of  them  originated  here. 
Hardy  perennials  of  all  kinds  are  prop- 
agated in  inmiense  quantities  and 
grown  in  pots  for  convenience  in  ship- 
ping. Cannas  and  dahlias  are  grown 
extensively  and  represent  the  cream  of 
existing  varieties. 

At  the  greenhouses  we  found  the  var- 
ious sections  well  filled  with  thrifty 
stock  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Palms, 
ferns,  araucarias,  fancy  caladiums  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  noted 
in  extensive  assortment  and  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  purposes  had  the  appearance 
of  prize-winners.  Every  department 
showed  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  care 
in  growing. 

This  little  notice  was  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  association  and  is  but 
an  outline  of  the  great  work  of  selec- 
tion and  growing  which  is  going  on  at 
this  establishment. 

John  TifuuiYj  Pres. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— Ellwanger  &  Bar- 
ry were  awarded  72  first  prizes  for  their 
fruit  exhibit  at  the  New  York  state 
fair  held  in  Syracuse.  They  also  re- 
ceived 50  other  prizes,  making  a  grand 
total  of  122  for  the  season  of  1906. 

WoBCESTER,  Mass.— The  will  of  F.  A. 
Blake,  of  Leicester,  recently  filed  in  the 
probate  court,  provides  a  gift  of  $1,000 
to  the  County  Horticultural  Society,  the 
income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for 
medals  to  be  awarded  to  originators  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Dayton,  O. — The  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Society  met  at  the 
home  of  Walter  Beck,  September  5, 
with  125  members  present  and  President 
Alpaugh  in  the  chair.  Harry  Altick 
gave  an  interesting  report  on  orna- 
mental plants.  Much  attention  was  also 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  San  Jose 
scale. 


The  Greenhouse. 

SMILAX,  CAM ATIOlfS  AND  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardbning:— 

Please  state  if  smilax  and  asparagus 
can  be  grown  in  a  carnation  house,  al- 
so what  should  be  done  to  keep  mildew 
off  roses  which  I  will  attempt  to  grow 
in  the  warm  end  of  the  same  house. 

J.  F. 

In  reply  to  J.  F.,  smilax  and  aspara- 
gus may  be  grown  in  a  carnation  house, 
but  whether  at  a  profit  I  cannot  say,  not 
having  grown  them  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  is  considered  the  maximum 
night  temperature  for  carnations,  name- 
ly 50^ 

I  would  not  however  hesitate  to  make 
the  trial  if  I  needed  smilax.  and  aspara- 
gus to  sell  at  retail  prices,  but  if  the 
product  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  grow- 
ers' wholesale  prices  I  would  hesitate 
because  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  pay. 
What  a  grower  needs  who  sells  his  smi- 
lax and  asparagus  at  wholesale  is  to 
get  successive  crops  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  do  so  requires  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  at  least  60®  with  a 
rise  of  an  additional  10®  during  the  day 
time. 

To  keep  mildew  off  roses,  dust  the 
plants  at  frequent  intervals  with  sul- 
phur and  air-slacked  lime  in  about  equal 
proportions,  thoroughly  mixed  by  being 
passed  through  a  fine  meshed  sieve, 
about  the  size  of  mosquito  netting,  say 
about  every  other  day  until  firing  is 
kept  up  constantly,  after  which  it  might 
be  best  to  mix  linseed  oil  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  dust  until  it  is  of  the  consist- 
ency of  paint  when  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  heating  pipes — if  either  steam  or 
hot  water  is  used — ^but  if  the  heating  is 
done  by  furnace  then  great  care  will 
have  to  be  exercised  not  to  allow  any 
sulphur  to  be  put  on  the  flues  or  terra- 
cotta pipes  as  it  is  likely  to  ignite  and 
serious  damage  would  be  done  to  nearly 
all  the  plants  in  the  house.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  on  with  the 
dusting  process. 

After  firing  is  kept  up  there  should  be 
less  tendency  for  the  roses  to  mildew, 
but  as  a  preventive  don't  hesitate  to  ap- 
ply the  lime-sulphur  dust  occasionally, 
say  once  or  twice  a  week. 

J.  F.  does  not  say  what  varieties 
of  roses  he  expects  to  grow  nor  what 
the  minimum '  night  temperature  it  is 
expected  will  be  maintained  at  the 
"warm  end  of  the  house."  Roses,  taking 
them  generally,  require  a  night  temper- 


ature of  not  less  than  55°.  That  tem- 
perature was  considered  about  right  in 
olden  times  for  Bon  Silene  and  Saf- 
rarlo,  also  Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  but 
of  late  years  the  latter  varieties  are 
being  grown  successfully  in  a  night  tern-- 
perature  of  66**.  Temperatures  are  great 
factors  in  the  successful  growing  of 
most  plants,  especially  does  this  apply 
when  they  are  being  grown  for  profit. 
Edwin  Lonsdale. 


FALL  WATERING  OF  CARNATIOlfS. 

PALL  WATERING. 

The  conditions,  of  weather,  soil  or 
form  of.  houses  may  so.  differ  in  differ- 
ent localities  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  attempt  to  lay  down  arbitrary 
rules  for  watering.  This  year  we 
started  to  lift  from  the  field  and  plant 
our  houses,  under  what  seemed  favor- 
able conditions.  The  weather  was  rea- 
sonably cool;  the  plants  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  wet  But  just  as  we  were  well 
under  way  the  mercury  began  to  dimb 
and  kept  at  it  until  well  above  90^, 
where  it  staid  for  over  a  week.  We 
gave  our  houses  a  good  shading  of 
yellow  clay  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  Now,  with  a 
rather  light  soil,  as  ours  is,  and  the 
houses  so  hot  that  the  pipes  felt  much 
the  same  when  touched  as  if  filled  with 
steam,  some  of  the  old  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  for  watering  after 
planting  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  "in- 
dividual plant,"  the  "light  spray"  and 
"mist"  theories  would  not  work.  We 
had  to  water  freely  and  thoroughly. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
turned  every  bed  into  a  mud  hole,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  well  wet 
down  both  as  a  means  of  keeping  down 
to  some  extent  the  excessively  high  and 
overhead  temperature  and  of  keeping 
the  roots  moist  and  cool.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  felt  the  danger  was  over  we  be- 
gan to  withhold  wateir  and,  get  the 
plants  straightened  up.  Under  such 
conditions  the  carnation  will  stand 
for  only  a  short  time  a  large  amount 
of  water,  providing  the  beds  have  good 
drainage.  It  is  also  a  certainty  that  if 
>ou  are  watering  freely,  you  must  also 
crowd  on  all  the  air  possible,  but  this 
must  not  include  doors  that  create  strong 
drafts. 

Now  that  cool  nights  are  at  hand  and 
considerable  time  will  elapse  before  heat 
will  be  turned  on  in  the  carnation 
houses,  if  the  weather  is  dark  and  dull, 
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around  tfie  residence,  which  is  arranged 
but  little  water  will  be  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  after  a  douc^  spell 
the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  hlows  and 
there  is  drying  out  weather,  the  grower 


Kaiserin    after    December     i,    unless 
grown  in  the  southern  states. 

But  we  cannot  grow  white  alone  for 
summer  so  Camot  fills  the  bill  for  a 
very  light  pmk  variety  and  is  a  prime 
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must  be  on  his  guard,  for  it  is  another 
hour  of  danger.  Some  of  the  plants 
may  get  too  dry  before  it  is  realized. 
I  lay  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  the 
watering  of  carnations  should  be  done 
always  in  the  forenoon. 

Sfeciaust. 


SUMMHt  ROSfiS  UHDBR  GLASS. 

As  I  write  this  article  there  stands 
beside  me  two  vases  of  roses,  one  of 
Killamey,  the  other  Richmond.  They 
are  full  bloom  and  one  could  not  wish 
to  behold  anything  prettier  in  the  rose 
line  than  either  of  these  roses.  As  I 
predicted  last  winter  that  these  two 
roses  gave  great  promise,  I  find  they 
have  proved  their  worth  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. Richmond  is,  of  course, 
rather  single;  too  moch  so  for  an  ideal 
snmmer  rose,  unless  it  is  grown  in  a 
cool  climate,  but  Killamey,  although  as 
tiDgle  as  Richmond,  is  better  adapted 
for  growing  as  a  summer  rose,  and 
young  stock  planted  early  for  summer 
bloom,  gives  some  very  fine  midsum- 
mer flowers.  The  second  year  after 
Kiliarpey  is  shifted  from  raised  benches 
to  solid  beds  it  does  equally  as  well,  but 
is  perhaps  a  little  later  in  producing 
long  stems. 

I  am  indmed  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  somewhat  single  varieties  are  grow- 
ing in  favor,  and  as  I  look  at  two  such 
varieties,  namely,  Richmond  and  Kil- 
lamey, near  me,  one  a  beautiful,  velvety 
red  holding  onto  its  color  to  the  last, 
and  the  other  a  delicately  shaded  pink, 
both  so  fragrant,  I  wonder  if  any  one 
could  wish  for  anything  more  gorgeous 
in  roses. 

But  the  general  demand  seems  to  be 
for  the  more  compact  formed  buds  such 
as  Bride,  Perle  or  Kaiserin,  and  until 
our  friends,  the  store  men,  can  educate 
the  rose-loving  public  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  roses  are 
the  semi-double  varieties,  we  will  have 
to  pm  onr  faith  to  the  full-petaled  sorts. 

As  an  ideal  white  summer  rose  Kai- 
serin has  proved  indeed  a  queen  and  in 
fliy  estimation  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired; It  is  prolific,  fragrant,  a  good 
keeper,  and  a  ready  seller,  and  it  is  as 
modi  better  than  the  Bride  in  the  sum- 
mer as  tiie  Bride  is  ahead  of  the  former 
in  tiie  winter.     One  rarely  sees  good 


favorite.  Like  Kaiserin,  this  »  truly  a 
summer  rose.  For  a  deeper  pink  we 
have  Wellesley.  Much  like  the  old  La 
France,  but  much  better  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  and  can  leara  this  rose  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  summer  variety 
and  when  it  becomes  better  known  it 
will  perhaps  supersede  some  of  the  older 
pink  varieties.  For  winter  forcing  it  is 
one  rather  difficult  to  handle,  but  it  is 
expecting  a  great  deal  to  have  a  fine 
summer  rose  to  do  equally  well  in 
wmter. 

Next  year,  from  all  accounts,  there 
will  be  several  new  roses  of  merit  to 
receive  a  trying  out,  and  I  trust  we 
may  find  them  even  more  desirable  than 
thdr  predecessors,  but  right  here  I  must 
say  they  have  got  to  be  good  ones  to 
make  those  we  now  have  to  select  from 
take  a  back  seat    But  who  knows? 

By  the  way,  you  will  find  that  Rich- 
mond and  Killamey  are  great  feeders 
and  consequently  the  soil  is  rapidly  filled 
with  roots,  so  have  a  care  how  these 
two  varieties  are  cultivated.    Look  out 


but  just  enough  so  the  plants  will  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  sundown,  for  the 
evenings  are  somewhat  cooler  even 
now  and  we  must  guard  agamst  black 
spot  It  usually  appears  at  the  time 
when  it  is  hardly  cool  enough  to  start 
the  fires.  Varieties  such  as  American 
Beauty,  Liberty  and  Richmond  will  re- 
quire espedal  care  as  regards  watering 
and  should  not  have  the  soil  under  them 
on  the  wet  side  at  night,  or  thdr  sur- 
roundings too  damp. 

Ventilating  will  from  now  on  take 
some  of  our  time,  and  when  the  night 
temperature  drops  as  low  as  70* 
the  sashes  can  be  lowered  down  to  a 
crack  a  few  inches  in  width,  raising 
them  verv  early  mornings. 

The  old  plants  bdng  carried  over 
should  now  be  breaking  fredy  and  it  is 
still  rather  early  to  let  only  the  best 
blooms  be  cut  The  short  stemmed 
flowers  should  be  kept  cut  back  to  firm 
eyes  and  if  the  Golden  Gate  and  Ivory 
have  too  much  brush  or  twiggy  growth 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  pnme  it  out 
while  they  are  growing  vigorously.  I 
would  suggest  pruning  a  little  every 
month  or  Uiree  wedcs  on  them,  rather 
than  to  take  off  too  much  wood  at  one 
time. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  the  boilers  and  piping 
are  in  working  order,  for  at  this  season 
one  may  have  a  rather  cool,  rainy  day 
when  a  fire  can  be  started  and  a  pipe 
tumed  on  for  sulphurmg  purposes  if 
only  for  an  hour;  this  does  far  more 
good  than  five  times  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur applied  with  blower.  I  may  be 
rather  early  m  referring  to  cool  weather 
while  it  is  yet  very  warm,  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  the  subject  universally 
one  should  assuredly  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  September  i.  E. 


BULBS. 

Paper  read  by  H.  A.  Kettel  before  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Red  Bank.  N.  J..  March  16.  1906. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  bulbs 
that  are  fine  for  forcing,  providing 
good  stock  is  used,  for  if  the  stock  is 
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for  surface  roots  and  cultivate  accord- 
ingly. 

As  the  days  grow  shorter  and  as  they 
will  soon  become  cooler,  syringing  once 
a  day  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  tem- 
perature at  noon  reaches  well  up  in  the 
nineties,  a  very  fine  spraying  overhead 
will  brace   up  the  plants   wonderfully. 


poor  there  will  not  be  good  flowers. 
But  it  is  hard  to  know  this  until  the 
bulbs  show  their  flowers,  although  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  that  will  spoil 
a  good  showing  of  flowers.  My  idea  of 
growing  them  is  to  procure  as  good 
bulbs  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  Box  or 
pot  them  as  spon ,  as  possible  after  get- 
Digitizedby 
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ting  them,  because  if  they  lay  too  long 
they  are  apt  to  get  too  dry  or  they  will 
get  heated.  In  planting  them  I  always 
put  them  in  boxes.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes  I  place  the  screenings  from 
the  soil,  then  about  half  an  inch  of  white 
sand,  placmg  the  bulbs  on  the  sand 
which  keeps  the  bulb  clean  and  pre- 
vents rotting.  Then  I  cover  them  with 
good  screened  soil,  place  them  outside 
in  some  shady  place,  keep  them  watered, 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  danger  of 
frost  I  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar,  leav- 
ing them  there  until  they  are  about 
three  inches  above  the  boxes.  Then  I 
bring  them  into  the  greenhouse.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  when  bringing 
them  in  not  to  place  them  near  the  hot 
pipes  as  the  flowers  will  be  spoiled  in 
this  way.  The  foliage  will  be  fine  but 
no  flowers  appear.  Then  we  are  apt  to 
say  the  bulbs  are  no  good.  And  I 
would  say  if  the  bulbs  are  not  well 
rooted  before  bringing  them  in  to  force 
there  will  be  poor  success  with  them. 
I  might  say  that  one  can  easily  tell 
whether  the  flower  is  in  the  bulbs  by 
cutting  one  or  two  of  each  kit^d  in 
halves.  One  will  find  the  flower  if 
good  and  if  it  is  not  there  it  is  no  use 
potting  them. 

Now  in  reference  to  varieties,  there 
are  many.  First  of  the  bulbs  to  be 
planted  are  Lilium  Harrisii.  I  give 
them  the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
only*  put  them  in  pots,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  good  ones  any  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  which  is  a  bad  one. 
I  think  longiflorum  about  the  best  to 
grow  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  true. 
Of  course  it  is  not  so  early  as  the 
former.  Freezias  are  about  the  next 
thing  to  start;  they  are  fine  for  the 
flowers.  I  treat  them  about  the  same  as 
other  bulbs  only  put  them  in  batches,  so 
that  they  do  not  all  come  in  together. 
Then  comes  narcissus  and  Roman  hy- 
acinths. Paper  White  and  double  Ro- 
man narcissus  are  the  earliest,  but  a 
good  many  people  will  not  use  them  on 
account  of  the  strong  odor  they  have. 
Then  there  is  the  French  Trumpet  Ma- 
jor which  is  a  grand  thing  to  grow  as 
this  can  easily  be  cut  by  December  15. 
Then  there  is  Von  Sion,  Empress,  and 
lots  of  other  varieties  that  are  very 
fine. 

Then  comes  the  tulip,  a  grand  thing 
to  cut  from  in  winter.  Proserpine  is  as 
early  as  any.  We  cut  this  one  Decem- 
ber 20.  Due  Van  Thol  is  a  good  early 
scarlet.  For  yellow  Mon  Tresor,  and 
Canary  Bird  are  about  the  best.  In 
white  I  can  find  none  to  beat  White 
Hawk.  Then  for  the  late  ones  the 
peony  flowering  tulips  are  very  fine.  The 
yellow  and  pink  are  the  best  Then 
there  is  the  spirea,  a  very  fine  thing  to 
force  for  Easter  decoration.  Of  course 
there  are  lots  of  bulbs  that  can  be 
forced  but  these  are  what  I  think  the 
best  for  general  purposes. 

THE  VIOLET  GALL  FLT. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

Please  describe  the  gall  fly  that 
troubles  the  violet  and  give  preventive 
of  the  trouble  if  there  is  any. 

A.  Subscriber. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  gall  fly  is  a  minute,  slender  and 
delicate  two-winged  fly,  measuring  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
has  long  and  slender  legs  and  antennae. 
The  larva  or  maggot,  which  is  usually 
found  folded  up  in  the  leaf  of  a  violet 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  upper 


surfaces  together  in  what  has  been 
termed  a  gall,  b  a  minute,  legless  crea- 
ture of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color. 
After  the  formation  of  the  gall  what  is 
known  as  wet  rot  is  apt  to  set  in  and 
destroy  the  leaves.  This  has  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  dwarfing  the  plants  and  of 


The  cause  is  not  perfectly  understood, 
but  diseased  plants  must  be  destroyed, 
and  the  same  soil  not  again  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  roses.  B.  T.  G. 
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arresting  the  development  of  the  flower 
buds.  Air-slaked  lime,  thrown  into  the 
crowns  and  allowed  to  reach  the  soil, 
would  greatly  lessen  the  injury.  With 
this  the  best  cultural  condition  possible 
should  be  maintained,  such  as  good  ven- 
tilation and  a  frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil.  The  free  use  of  Buhach,  or  Persian 
insect  powder,  at  the  time  when  the  ma- 
ture gall  flies  are  seen  flying  about  the 
greenhouse  and  upon  the  windows, 
would  also  be  of  considerable  value  in 
lessening  their  numbers.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  another  remedy  that  should 
prove  effective. 

DISEASED  ROSES. 

EO.    OARDBNINa:— 

Under  a  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  a  plant  of  the  Bride  rose  with  dis- 


Crimton  Fountain  Qrass.— Fig- 1. 


eased  roots.  Plants  of  Bridesmaid  are 
similarly  affected.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy?  R. 

Indiana. 

The  Bride  rose  is  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  crown  gall,  a  disease  similar 
to  one  of  the  same  name  which  occurs 
upon  apple,  peach,  pear  and  other  plants. 


HEATING  TWO  SMALL  GREEimOUSES. 

Bib.  AiCBRZCAif  Floust: — 

I  have  two  small  greenhouses,  side  by 
side,  10x53  feet  with  a  ridge  7  feet 
high.  The  sides  are  made  of  double 
boards  with  paper  between.  I  wish  to 
place  a  hot  water  heater  at  the  west  end 
of  the  house  and  heat  by  means  of  a  box 
coil  walled  up  with  brick  to  make  the 
furnace.  What  size  of  pipe  should  I 
use  to  make  the  coils  and  how  many 
runs  of  pipe  and  what  size  should  I  use 
in  the  houses?  J.  N.  H. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
coil  boiler  for  heating  the  greenhouse  it 
will  be  nearly  as  qheap  and  more  satis- 
factory to  put  in  a  regular  hot  water 
boiler,  selecting  one  with  a  rating  of 
500  to  600  feet  according  to  the  tem- 
perature desired.  For  the  construction 
of  the  coil  boiler  it  will  require  18 
i^-inch  pipes  4  feet  long  and  a  grate 
1^x2  feet  To  heat  each  of  the  houses 
to  60^  eight  i^-inch  pipes  will  be 
needed.    Six  would  answer  for  50*. 

L.R.T. 


WATER  BUGS  Hf  THE  BENCHES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

What  is  the  best  way  to  rid  carnation 
benches  of  water  bugs  which  are  under 
the  mulching  in  such  large  numbers  as 
to  be  damaging  the  plants  alarmingly? 
Paris  Green  and  sugar,  also  a  popular 
roach  food  have  had  little  effect 

Ohio.  J.  H. 

The  best  remedy  for  water  bugs  is 
fumigation  with  hydrocjranic-acid  gas. 
Use  one  fluid,  ounce  of  commercial  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  two  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  high- 
grade  (98  per  cent)  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 
All  windows  and  ventilators  must  be 
closed,  and  all  doors  locked  except  the 
one  by  which  the  operator  is  to  make 
his  exit  All  fires  should  also  be  put 
out.  Dropping  the  required  amount  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  into  a  porcelain  dish 
in  which  has  already  been  placed  the 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  operator 
runs  into  the  open  air  closing  instantly 
the  open  door.  Care  must  be  exercised 
as  this  gas  is  extremely  poisonous. 

PRIHULA  OBCORICA  POISONING. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Truman  Wol- 
cott  for  the  prescription  reproduced 
herewith,  which  has  given  him  imme- 
diate relief  from  the  irritating  effects 
of  primula  obconica  poisoning.  Mr. 
Wolcott  hopes  it  may  prove  similarly 
beneficial  to  others  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  poisoned  in  handling  this 
plant  Dr.  Albert  E.  Carrier  is  respon- 
sible for  the  perscription. 

This  prescription  can  be  filled  at  any 
drug  store. 

THE  CRIMSON  FOUNTAIN  GRASS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
of  the  season,  with  us,  has  been  the 
trial  of  a  packet  of  the  seed  of  the  so- 
called  Pennisetum  macrophyllimo  atro- 
sanguineum  (crimson  fountain  grass). 
This  is  said  to  be  native  to  New  Guinea, 
while  the  well  known  purple  fountain 
grass,  P.  Ruppellii,  comes  from  Alup- 
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sinia.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
propagadng  this  crimson  fountain  grass 
by  division,  never  having  been  able  to 
get  seed  that  would  germinate.  This 
year,  however,  the  seed^  which  we 
bought  germinated  to  the  extent  of  about 
25  per  cent  Among  the  seedlings  are 
at  least  six  well  defined  varieties,  and 
three  of  these  seem  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion. Some  of  the  forms  are  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  form  we  have  had  for  two  years 
or  more.  Figure  2^  it  will  be  obsoved, 
differs  very  widely  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches P.  Ruppellii. 

There  are  still  narrower  leaved  forms 
than  this.  Indeed  the  majority  are  any- 
thmg  but  large  leaved.  They  are  not 
on  Siat  account  less  beautiful,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are.  to  my  taste,  much 
more  graceful  and  effective.  The  varia- 
tion in  color  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
variation  in  form— the  deepett  toned 
ones  closely  matching  Blade  Beauty  can- 
na,  while  some  are  plain  green.  The 
plumes  do  not  differ  essentially  in  color, 
so  far,  from  those  of  P.  Ruppellii,  nor 
in  form  either;  except  that  the  in- 
floresence  seems  to  become  bolder  as 
the  leaves  increase  in  width.  Were 
this  the  only  experience  with  this  new 
plant,  we  should  be  inclined  to  beKeve 
that  It  is  only  a  variation  or  mutant 
from  P.  Ruppellii.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  people  who  have  been  mstrumental 
in  putting  it  before  the  public,  can  tell 
us  more  about  it 

Whatever  its  origin  or  botanical  rela- 
tionship may  be,  the  thing  itself  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  desirable  addition  to  our 
Hst  of  ornamental  grasses  and  lends  it- 
self kindly,  as  a  border  for  cannas  or 
other  tall  growing  plants,  when  a  color 
scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  The  photos 
herewith  reproduced  are  from  plants 
from  seed  sown  February  i,  1906. 

John  F.  Cowell. 


DIFRBSSIOIfS  OF  OREGOlf . 

To  an  eastern  man  Oregon  appears 
big  and  undeveloped,  a  land  of  great 
resources  and  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities. Over  so  years  ago  the  pio- 
neers settled  in  the  Willamette  valley. 
They  and  their  descendants  are  still 
there.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate 
salubrious  and  the  scenery  sublime. 
Hemmed  in  by  the  everlasting  hills  and 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
cept for  a  single  line  of  railroad,  with 
bountiful  harvests  of  grain,  fruit  and 
hops  the  native  Oregonian  has  been 
content  to  'let  well  enough  alone." 
This  and  the  blind  policy  of  the  only 
railroad  system  in  the  state  in  not  ex- 
tending its  lines  or  reducing  its  rates 
and  thereby  inviting  immigration  have 
kept  Oregon  in  the  background  for 
25  years  or  more.  The  Lewis  &  Clark 
exposition  of  1905,  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  and  the  expansion  policy  of  sev- 
eral progressive  railroads  are  beginning 
to  awaken  up  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  sleeping  natives,  while  the  influx  of 
eastern  push  and  energy  is  acting  like 
a  leaven  which  in  a  short  time  will  per- 
meate the  whole  state. 

From  the  majestic  G)lumbia  river  on 
the  north  to  the  state  line  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  there  is 
only  a  single  line  of  railroad  crossing 
the  stete,  the  O.  R.  &  N.,  which  hugs 
the  south  bank  of  the  great  river  and 
terminates  at  Portland.    The   S.   P.,  a 


part  of  the  same  system,  runs  from 
Portland  south,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette  and  on  to  San  Francisco. 
These  two  lines,  with  a  few  short  feed- 
ers, constitute  the  railroad  system  of 
the  state.  The  roadbed  of  these  roads 
for  the  most  part  cannot  be  surpassed, 
but  the  rolling  stock  is  old  and  ineffi- 
cient Every  fall  there  is  a  car  famme 
and  merchants  annually  lose  thousands 
of  dollars  by  not  having  cars  to  move 
their  products. 
The  great  central  and  southern  por- 


the  summer  months.  Thousands  of  the 
humble  poor  also  have  their  homes, 
each  surrounded  by  fruit  trees  upon 
these  sightly  heights.  The  population 
of  the  dty  is  variously  estimated  at 
150,000  to  180,000,  while  15,000  or  20,000 
not  included  in  these  totals  live  in  the 
surroundmg  suburbs.  There  is  an  im- 
mense building  boom  on  in  the  business 
district.  Old  wooden  shacks  are  being 
replaced  by  steel  and  bride  structures 
of  the  latest  style. 
This  is  appropriately  called  the  Rose 
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tion  of  this  great  state  are  practically 
undeveloped.  A  few  daring  spirits 
have  penetrated  the  most  fertile  val- 
leys and  a  few  small  towns,  the  nu- 
cleus of  cities  to  come,  are  established. 
Some  of  these  interior  merchants  have 
to  haul  their  goods  by  wagon  aoo  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

There  are  still  10,000,000  acres  of 
government  land  in  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon subject  to  homestead  entry,  classed 
as  agricultural,  timber,  stone  and  desert 
tracts,  but  every  foot  of  it  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Such  is  Oregon  as 
I  view  it  A  land  of  wonderful  possi- 
bilities, of  almost  limitless  resources, 
of  sublime  scenery,  of  mild  and  health- 
giving  climate,  an  almost  unexplored 
paradise.  It  is  a  land  that  only  needs 
development;  a  rich  harvest  field  await- 
ing the  harvester. 

PORTLAND    THE    BEAUTIFUU 

Portland,  the  gateway  to  this  great 
state,  reminds  one  of  the  older  cities 
of  the  east,  such  as  Buffalo  was  20 
years  ago.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Willamette  river  about  eight 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Coliun- 
bia.  Ocean  steamers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  daily  seen  at  its  docks 
and  the  volume  of  its  shipping  trade  is 
rapidly  multiplying. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  hills  from 
a  few  hundred  to  1,400  feet  in  height. 
On  these  the  wealthy  have  magnificent 
homes,  while  hundreds  of  the  middle 
class   camp  out  on   the  heights  during 


city.  The  beautiful  queen  of  flowers  is 
blooming  on  every  lawn.  Where  the 
lawns  are  restricted  in  size,  roses  are 
planted  in  the  boulevards.  They  are 
seen  everywhere  and  thousands  of  flow- 
ers are  seen  in  every  block,  even  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  In  May  and  June 
the  sight  must  be  grand  beyond  com- 
parison. But  this  surfeit  of  roses  ren- 
ders other  flowers  scarce.  In  fact, 
other  flowers  are  not  needed  where  the 
rose  blooms  perpetually.  Many  of  the 
lawns  have  fine  ornamental  shrubs,  but 
they  are  grown  for  their  beautiful 
foliage  rather  than  their  fiowen. 

But  though  vegetation  grows  most 
luxuriantly  and  flowers  bloom  in  the 
open  all  the  year,  there  appears  to  be  a 
good  cut  flower  trade  here.  There  are 
four  first-class  stores  in  the  city  and 
15  or  20  greenhouse  establishments  in 
the  outskirts  and  suburbs.  Of  these  I 
will  write  at  some  future  time.  The 
rainy  season  is  just  commencing  and  this 
with  the  cool  nights  renders  night  firing 
a  necessity,  especially  where  roses  are 
grown.  Drummer. 


Boston,  Mass. — A  pleasant  celebra- 
tion on  the  beautiful  roof  garden  of  the 
Civic  Service  house,  the  feature  of 
which  was  an  address  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion by  Gov.  Guild,  marked  the 
awarding  of  the  cash  prizes,  offered  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  for  the  prettiest 
roof  garden,  or  flower  decked  area  way, 
in  the  north,  south,  and  west  ends. 
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PUBLXanD  THS  IBT  AXD  19TH  OV  XAOH  HORTB 
—  BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building;  CHICACa 


SubBcrlptioo  prioe,  HOO  a  Year  — S4  Namben. 
AdYeitislng  rates  on  applioation. 

Entervd  at  Chicago  oostoffioe  at  seoond-class 
matter.    Copyright.  1900,  by  The  GArdenlng  Co. 

( to  Tha  Gardanlnfl 

Gabdsniho  is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
£faeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
malce  It  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  nrliat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  Airr  QunnovB  von  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra-tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SxKD  us  None  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
u  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thrt  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  enco'iraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SsBD  us  Pbotoobaphs  ob  Skbtchbs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdbhiho. 


In  summarizing  a  recent  test  of 
sprays  for  the  San  Jose  scde  at  the 
West  Virginia  experiment  station  it  rs 
stated  that  of  ^  the  four  spraying  ma- 
terials used  Targ^  Brand  Scale  De- 
stroyer and  Kil-o-Scale  gave  the  best 
results,  bemg  pradidally^  ideittkal 

RmviNG  to  several  correspondents 
we  wish  to  state  that^  examining  com- 
mittees and  revised  judging  scales  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America  will 
be  found  on  this  page.  The  annual  con- 
vention and  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  great  annual  flower 
show  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago  at     the     Coliseum,  November 

ARERICAN  CARNATnm  SOOBTT. 

CARNATION    BEGISTEBEDl 


"Pocahontas"  a  cr6ss  between  a  light 
red  seedling  and  Gov.  Roosevelt,  strong 
upright  grower,  free  flowering  and  pro- 
duces flowers  of  very  large  size  with 
good  calyx  and  a  long  strong  stem. 
Color  a  bright  shade  of  crimson,  has 
been  submitted  by  Baur  &  Smith,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
CONTENTS.  Albekt  M.  Hkrr,  Sec'y. 

A  New  Orleans  flower  garden  (illus.) 17  ^^  .  ««^.^  -  «  „-  ^^•««— 

Gardeningin  Northampton,  Mass 18  SOCifilY  OF  AHBMCAK  FLORISTS. 

New  seedling  montbretias 18 

Present  status  of  the  peony 19  DBPASTMBN1^  OP  PLANT  BIGISTKATION. 

^"?e%!^Chk'2^^&  Central  Park  Nursery,  Topeka,  Kans., 

Lake  Geneva  gardener's  at  Vaughim'sNurwries  submits    for    registration    the    following 

(illus.) 21  cannas* 

The  greenhouse—Smilax.  carnations  and  roses.. 22  « u  — ^    -    -^ji:^-.   ^e   c-..-..^:-   a^ 

-Fall  watering  of  carnations 22  Sunburst,  a  seedlmg  of  Souvenir  de 

-Summer  roses  under  glass K  Antoine  Cfozy.    Identical  in  foliage  and 

-The^oieViaiiflf::;:::;:;:::;:^  hawt  with  its  par«it  Bioom  differs  in 

—Diseased  roses 24     that  there  IS  no  yellow  edging  but  large 

z^':^l^^^^V:^^^r^::::::z::::::^,   y«"ow  wotches  on  tbe  under  «de.  The 

Primula  ohconica  poisoning  (illus.) 24     nower  IS  large,  bright  cnmson  m  color. 

The  crimson  fountain  rtsss  (illus.) 24      and  truss  is  rigidly  Upright 

teSnTiSLS5SS°&ii;iy.:;::;:::::::::::::::i     Topeia.  .  .eedimg  of  chw.  Hen- 

Society  of  American  Florists 26  derson.     Foliage  very  heavy  and  glau- 

c5a?,rSh?W«o^™'.?!.*"!'^'^::;::::::::26  ~«.  »«bit  extremely  sturdy,  compact 
The  Hieland  heather 26  and  robust  Bloom  larger  than  Hen- 
Fruit  storage  experiments............... 27  derson,  color  rich  crimson  with  distinct 

~ArM?d7sJn"N:r.  .'".'.^f!!^.^!?!^^^  bright  yellow  shading  along  the  lower 

—Lenox  Horticultural  Society 27  edge  of  Staminodia. 

—Nebraska  Horticultural  Society 27  w-.-    T-  ^•mmwawt   ^*<^v 

-Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 27  W  M .  J .  ^TEWKKI,  oecy. 

Horticultural  botany 28  

A  New  York  dinner  decoration 29  GHRTSARTHEHUll  SOOBTT  OF  AHEiQCA 


Blub  Popfv  is  the  common  name  of 
Meconopsis  Wallichii  in  England 

Chrysanthemum  Ivory,  says  an  ex- 
pert grower  of  that  variety,  does  best  in 
light  soil  with  plenty  of  feeding. 

The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.  oflFer  a  prize  of 
$15  for  best  25  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum Mary  Mann,  and  $10  for  best  15 
blooms  of  any  introduction  of  1906. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  has  decid- 
ed upon  October  24-26  as  the  dates  on 
which  will  be  held  the  annual  conven- 
tion which  is  to  meet  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  this  year. 

Secretary  Benjamin  Hammond  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  is  sending 
his  numerous  friends  a  neat  advertise- 
ment of  that  association  in  the  form  of 
a  celluloid  book  mark  showing  a  cluster 
of  colored  roses. 

We  are  advised  that  every  wife, 
daughter  and  sister  of  the  members  of 
the  S.  A.  P.,  also  lady  members,  will 
soon  receive  a  letter,  asking  co-operation 
to  form  an  auxiliary  for  social  and  in- 
structive advantages  from  a  lady  mem- 
ber of  the  society. 


examining  committbes. 

President  Duckham  ^  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  6, 
13,  20,  2^  and  November  3,  10,  17  and 
24,  1906.  Exhibits  to  receive  attention 
from  the  committees  must  in  all  cases 
be  prepaid  to  destination  and  the  entry 
fee  of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  examination,  or  may  ac- 
company the  blooms.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that  sports 
to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass  three 
committees. 

New  York,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  chair- 
man, 55  and  57  West  Twenty-sixth 
street,  New  York,  Thos.  W.  Head  and 
Wm.  Turner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  A.  B.  Cartledge, 
chairman,  1514  Chestnut  street,  John 
Westcott  and  Wm.  K.  Harris. 

Boston,  Mass.,  E.  A.  Wood,  chairman, 
Wm.  Nicholson  and  James  Wheeler. 
Ship  flowers  to  Boston  Flower  Market, 
care  of  John  Walsh. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  R.  Witterstaetter, 
chairman,  James  Allen  and  Wm.  Jack- 
son. Ship  flowers  to  Jabez  Elliott  Flow- 
er Market,'  care  of  janitor. 


Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman,  J.  B. 
Deamud  and  Geo.  Wienhoeber.  Ship 
flowers  care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wa- 
bash avenue. 

OmCIAL  JUDGING   SCALES. 

The  official  scales  o{  the  90cieQr  are 
as  followi: 

FOR  ooMMaBoiAi*  prntposn. 

Color   20 

Form     IS 

FuUneM    10 

Stem     16 

Foliage    15 

Substance     15 

SiM    10 

Total    .100 

FOB  BXHIBmON  PURPOfllS. 

Color    10 

Stem    6 

Foliage   5 

Fullness    15 

Form    16 

Depth    16 

Si^   S5 

Total     .100 

DAvn>  FftAsaa,  Sec'y* 


CUMHIG  EXHIEniDIIS. 

(Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply 
any  omissions  from  this  list) 

Boston.  Mass^  November  2-4,  1906.— 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Wm.  P.  Rich,  Horticultural  hall.  SOO 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

Ckuuoou  November  6-12,  1106. — An- 
nual ezhibiUoB  Horticultural  Society 
of  Chicaaro.  Address  WiUis  N.  Rudd, 
Blue  Island,  IlL 

LdSNOX,  iCAM.,  October  24-25,  1906.— 
Chrysajithemum  exhibition,  Lisnox  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Address  Oea  Foul- 
sham,  Lenox,  Mass. 

lios  ANQBLBS,  Qjdmf  October  91 — No- 
vember 8,  1906.— Autumn  exhibition 
Southern  California  Horticultural  Se- 
ciety.  Address  Srnest  Braunton,  116% 
N.    Broadway,   Los   Anffeles,   Cai. 

MiS>i80N,  N.  J..  November  1-2,  1906. — 
Bleveath  annual  Hower  show  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Soci- 
ety. Address  B.  Reagan,  Box  816,  Mor- 
rlstown,  N.  J. 

Nkw  Havin,  Conn.,  November  6-8. 
1906. — ^Annual  exhibition  New  Haven 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Thos.  Pettit.  90  Prospect  street.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

FBOvmmrcBy  R.  L.  November  9-10. 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  and  carnation 
exhibition  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society.  Address  C.  W.  Smith,  27-29 
Sxchanffe  street.  Providence.  R.  L 

Rao  Bank,  N.  J.,  October  81-Nove»- 
ber  1.  1906.— Ninth  annual  exhibition 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety. Address  H.  A.  Kettel,  Red  Bank. 
N.  J. 

Santa  Bahsaba,  Cal.,  October  17-18. 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Santa 
Barbara  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Address  Thos.  Poole,  Santa  Barbara. 
CaL 

Tarbttown,  N.  Y..  October  80-Novem- 
ber  1.  1906.— Eighth  annual  exhibition 
Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress B.  W.  Neubrand,  Tamrtown,  N.  T. 

WOBCBBTBR,  MASS.,  November  8,  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress Adin  A.  Hixon,  Horticultural 
hall,  18  Front  street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


THB  mELAH D  HEATHER. 

Some  like  the  red  rose,  some  the  white. 

And  some  tbe  sbil-pit  lily; 
The  dahlia  and  forset-me-not 

May  please  youns  maidens  silly; 
But  Scotland's  hills  can  boast  a  flow'r 

Worth  a'  their  flow'rs  theffither; 
Nae  sickly  hothouse  plant.  I  trow, 

But  hardy  Hieland  heather. 

When    Rome,    srreat    mistress    of    the 
world, 

S^nt  o'er  her  conq'rins  champloiis, 
Auld  Scotland  sa'e  her  luff  a  claw, 

Then  off  an'  o'er  the  Grampians. 
Syne  yellochs  out  in  Norlan'  wrath, 

Come  erather,  lads,  come  flrather; 
Imperial  Rome  shall  rue  the  day        1 

She  first  smelt  Hieland  heather.       \r> 
— Qardenlnff  WorldXV^ 
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FRUIT  STOltAfiB  fiXPBRIMfillTS. 

Iowa  orchards  are  producing  a  super- 
abundance of  fall  apples  and  a  propor- 
tionate scarcity  of  late  winter  fruit. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  where  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  hardy  vari^ies  of 
good  winter  apples.  This  condition  prer 
sents  two  problems  of  economic  import- 
ance: 

The  cold  storage  of  fall  varieties 
thereby  lengthening  their  season  and 
making  it  possible  to  distribute  the  crop 
to  more  distant  markets  and  also  at  bet- 
ter prices  to  the  grower.  The  storage 
of  fall  sorts  for  local  market  and  home 
consumption  in  winter  as  a  substitute 
for  late  varieties.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  fall  apples  which  annually  goes  to 
waste  in  Iowa  is  enormous.  With  ample 
storage  facilities  and  proper  methods  of 
handling  the  fruit  both  before  and  after 
it  is  stored  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  this  loss  might  be  prevented 
and  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  sent 
out  of  the  state  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Iowa  fruit  growers. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  the  supply 
of  winter  apples  from  the  orchards  in 
Iowa  does  not  meet  the  demand  for 
home  consumption  yet  few  if  any  realize 
the  extent  to  which  apples  are  imported 
into  Iowa  from  other  states.  From  in- 
quiry, among  the  leading  lines  of  rail- 
roads as  to  the  number  of  barrels 
shipped  m  from  October  i,  1904,  to  July 
i«  1905,  and  also  from  the  dealers,  it  is 
estimated  that  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  the  cities  of  Iowa  bought  from 
outside  of  the  state  364,800  barrels  of 
apples  which  at  the  conservative  figure 
of  $2.50  per  barrel  means  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $^12,000.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  this  refers  only  to  the 
urban  population  which  represents  but 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
state. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
carefully  conducted  cold  storage  experi- 
ments that  many  of  the  fall  varieties  of 
apples  can  be  kept  two  and  three  months 
beyond  their  normal  period  in  first  class 
condition.  A  variety  varies  much  in  its 
storage  quality  under  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  and  while  the  leading 
commercial  varieties  grown  in  Iowa 
have  already  been  tried  in  storage  in 
older  fruit  growing  sections  yet  these 
tests  do  not  apply  to  Iowa  conditions 
and  the  value  of  Iowa  fruit  for  storage 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  horticultural  section  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  in  co-operation  with 
the  division  of  pomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  tak- 
ing up  the  investigation  of  a  number  of 
important  problems  connected  with  the 
cold  storage  of  apples  grown  in  this 
state.  Observations  are  to  be  made  on 
the  keeping  quality  of  different  varieties 
of  Iowa  apples  as  related  to  the  age  of 
the  tree,  the  type  of  soil  upon  which  it 
is  grown,  whether  it  is  grown  under  sod 
or  under  clean  tillage,  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity of  the  fruit,  the  question  of  im- 
mediate vs.  delayed  storage,  of  wrapped 
vs.  upwrapped  fruit,  and  of  a  small 
package,  versus  barrels.  The  work  will 
be  conducted  by  H.  J.  Eustace,  expert 
in  fruit  storage  investigations  of  the 
division  of  pomology,  in  co-operation 
with  Professor  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station. 


Societies. 


AMfiRICAlf  POHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Kansas  City  meeting  of  this  great 
national  society  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  history.  It  was  held  in 
the  heart  of  the  rapidly-developing  mid- 
dle west,  and  was  attended  by  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  noted  pomolog- 
ists  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
follows  that  an  interesting  and  valuable 
report  is  the  result  This  report  was 
distributed  to  all  members  in  good 
standing  by  Secretary  John  Craig,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  early  in  September.  It  is 
available  to  all  who  become  members  of 
the  organization.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
principal  divisions.  First,  a  record  of 
the  papers  presented  and  discussions 
which  followed  during  the  three  days* 
sessions.  Second,  a  valuable  chapter 
giving  the  horticultural  history  of  six  of 
die  states  of  the  southwest — ^absolutely 
new  historical  data.  Third,  the  reports 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  so- 
ciety, including  one  on  inspection  of  ap- 
ples; one  on  score-card  judging;  and 
the  exceedingly  comprehensive  report  of 
the  general  fruit  committee  which  au- 
thoritatively depicts  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  all  its  phases  in  every 
state  in  the  union  as  well  as  the  newer 
dependencies  and  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada. Membership  in  this  national  so- 
ciety is  open  to  amateur  and  professional 
fruit  growers  alike.  The  president  is  L. 
A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  treas- 
urer, L.  R  Taft,  Agricultural  College, 
Mich.;  secretary,  John  Craig,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y, 


AT  MADISON,  If.  J. 

The  Morris  County  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing September  12,  the  first  since  last 
Jtme  when  the  society  adjourned  for 
the  summer.  There  were  26  members 
present  The  monthly  exhibit  was  not 
large  but  was  nevertheless  excellent  J. 
Heeremans  showed  onions  Ailsa  Craig 
and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  a  grand  lot 
they  were  in  size  and  finish,  especially 
the  Ailsa  Craig.  Mr.  Heeremans  was 
awarded  a  cultural  certificate.  He  also 
had  four  varieties  of  Hohenzollem  as- 
ters, all  fine,  and  was  accorded  honorable 
mention  for  the  same.  £.  Reagan  had 
several  vases  of  Thompson's  Celosia 
magnifica  in  variety  and  Dahlia  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  both  of  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  Flower  show 
preparations  took  up  considerable  time. 
Two  new  members  were  elected.  Alex. 
J.  Guttman  gave  a  vivid  description  of 
the  Dayton  convention.  President  Heere- 
mans will  tell  of  his  trip  abroad  at  the 
next  meeting.  E.  R. 

ToPEKA,  Kans. — The  Shawnee  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Society  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting  September  6  at  the  home  of 
J.  F.  Cecil.  An  excellent  dinner  was 
served  under  the  trees  of  the  beautiful 
grove.  T.  E.  Armstrong  gave  a  prac- 
tical ■  talk  on  "Picking,  Packing  and 
Sorting  Apples." 

Denver,  Col.— Will  C.  Ferrill,  curator 
of  the  historical  department  at  the  state 
capita],  is  trying  to  make  room  for  the 
finest  herbarium  in  the  state.  Seven 
hundred  samples  of  Colorado  flowers 
have  been  procured  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Ollsworth-Bethell  collection. 


LBNOX  HORnCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  Septem- 
ber 15,  President  S.  Carlquist  in  the 
chair.  Letters  were  received  and  read 
from  the  following  firms,  offering  pre- 
miums for 'the  chrysanthemum  show: 
Howard  &  Morrow,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.; 
C.  H.  Totty,  Madison,  N.  J.;  the  Bay 
State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass. ; 
and  J.  H.  Harris.  Votes  of  thuiks  were 
passed  for  the  above.  Mrs.  Edith  R. 
Wharton  was  unanimously  elected  a 
life  member  of  the  society  and  D.  Hoth- 
ersall  an  annual  member.  Everything 
promises  finely  for  a  successful  chrysan- 
themum exhibition,  as  the  chrysanthe- 
mums in  this  section  are  looking  partic- 
ularly good. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  town  hall  October  24 
and  25.  G.  F. 

NEBRASKA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  state  fair» 
Lincoln,  September  1-7,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  the  society  has  ever 
held.  The  fruit  display  was  grand  in 
quality  and  great  in  quantity.  Orapes 
were  particularly  good,  some  86  varie- 
ties of  seedlings  being  shown,  a  num- 
ber of  them  of  superb  quality.  The  so- 
ciety distributed  50  barrels  of  apples 
and  several  hundred  baskets  of  grapes 
to  the  multitude  on  fruit  day.  The  space 
in  the  floral  section  was  filled  to  the 
utmost  capacity  with  good  collections 
of  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  stock  and 
the  competition  was  very  close.  A  list 
of  the  awards  follows: 

Best  floral  design. — C.  H.  Green,  Fre- 
mont, first;  S.  E.  Greer,  Lincoln,  sec- 
ond; Brewster  &  Williams,  Grand  Isl- 
and, third;  Dole  Floral  Co.,  Beatrice, 
fourth. 

Best  floral  wreath. — Brewster  ft  Wil- 
liams, flrst;  C.  H.  Green,  second;  Dole 
Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  bouquet. — S.  E.  Greer,  first; 
Dole  Floral  Co.,  second;  Brewster  & 
Williams,  third. 

Basket  cut  flowers. — ^Brewster  &  Wil- 
liams, first;  C.  H.  Green,  second;  a  E. 
Greer,  third. 

Best  collection  cut  roses.  —  C.  H. 
Green,  first;  S.  E.  Greer,  second;  Dole 
Floral  Co..  third. 

Best  collection  cut  carnations. — 
Brewster  &  Williams,  first;  S.  B.  Greer, 
second;  Dole  Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  collection  cut  flowers.  — S.  E. 
Greer,  first;  C.  H.  Green,  second;  Dole 
Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  collection  and  display  of  grreen- 
house  plants. — C.  H.  Green,  flrst;  Brew- 
ster &  Williams,  second;  Dole  Floral 
Co.,  third;  S.  E.  Greer,  fourth. 

Best  collection  of  palms.  —  C.  H. 
Green,  flrst;  Brewster  &  Williams,  sec- 
ond; Dole  Floral  Co.,  third;  S.  E.  Greer, 
fourth. 

Best  five  specimen  palms.  —  C.  C. 
Green,  flrst;  Dole  Floral  Co.,  second; 
Brewster  &  Williams,  third;  S.  B.  Greer, 
fourth. 

Best  collection  of  ferns. — C.  H.  Green, 
first;  Brewster  &  Williams,  second: 
Dole  Floral  Co.,  third;  S.  B.  Greer, 
fourth. 

Best  five  variegated  foliage  plants. — 
C.  H.  Green,  first;  S.  B.  Greer,  second. 

Best  display  of  new  and  rare  plants. 
— Dole  Floral  Co.,  first;  C.  H.  Green, 
second;  Brewster  &  Williams,  third. 

Best  collection  rex  begronias. — Brew- 
ster &  Williams,  first;  S.  B.  Greer,  sec- 
ond; Dole  Floral  Co.,  third. 

Best  collection  flowering  begonias. — 
Dole  Floral  Co.,  flrst;  Brewster  &  Wil- 
liams, second;  C.  H.  Green,  third. 

Best  collection  roses  In  pots. — C.  H. 
Green,  flrst;  S.  E.  Greer,  second. 

Best  collection  carnations  In  pots. — 
S.  E.  Greer,  flrst;  Dole  Floral  Co..  sec- 
ond. 

Best  display  tuberoses. — C.  H.  Green, 
first:  Dole  Floral  Co.,  second. 

Best  pair  hanging  baskets.  —  C.  H. 
Green,  first;  S.  E.  Greer,  second;  Dole 
Floral  Co..  third. 

Best  bed  of  geraniums  planted  on  the 
grounds. — S.  E.  Greer,  first. 
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HASSACHUSBTTS  HORT.  SOCIBTT. 

At  the  chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  to 
be  held  at  Horticultural  hall,  Boston, 
November  2-4,  special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  decorated  dinner 
table,  laid  for  six  covers,  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  days  of  the  exhibition 
(Saturday  and  Sunday) ;  three  prizes, 
first,  $75  and  a  silver  gilt  medal;  sec- 
ond, $50  and  a  silver  medal;  third  $35 
and  a  bronze  medal. 

The  judges  are  to  be  three  ladies  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  on  prizes  and 
exhibitions.  Tables  will  be  furnished 
by  the  society,  but  all  table  supplies 
must  be  provided  by  the  exhibitors.  En- 
tries must  be  made  at  least  one  week 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOTAIfY. 

Paper  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  Washinston,  D.  C, 
read  at  the  foarth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  New  Or- 
leans, La., 

As  the  title  of  this  paper  would  indi- 
cate, we  are  to  concern  ourselves,  in  the 
present  discussion,  with  plants  which 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  cultivation,  and  have,  therefore,  de- 
parted from  their  original  or  specific 
types.  Darwin  was  sufiiciently  interested 
in  this  subject  to  write  a  book  upon  it, 
but  in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted 
to  this  discussion,  and  the  limited  op- 
portunities of  the  writer,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  a  manner  fitting  its  importance.  We 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
merely  referring  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  horticultural  botany  which  are 
now  before  the  students  of  cultivated 
plants.  It  is  natural  for  the  horticultur- 
ists, in  attempting  to  determine  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  any  plant  with 
which  he  is  working  to  refer  to  works 
upon  botany.  Let  us  first  ask  the  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  the  botanists  have 
been  and  are  assisting  the  horticulturist 
in  his  work.  The  systematic  botanist  can 
be  relied  upon,  so  far  as  generic  rela- 
tions are  concerned,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  more  minute  and  detailed  study 
of  cultivated  forms  we  find  little  help 
or  solace  in  studying  the  work  of  these 
systematists.  They  drop  their  investi- 
gations just  where  we  begin.  They  con- 
tent themselves  with  studying  what 
they  consider  to  be  fixed  forms,  at  least 
sufficiently  fixed  to  be  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction as  species.  The  species  of.  the 
botanist  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
horticulturist 
^  We  are  concerned  with  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  problem,  and  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  the  plants  in  feral  nature.  The 
innumerable  forms  which  naturally 
arise  when  plants  are  released  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  which  binds 
them  down  and  holds  them  to  specific 
types  under  natural  conditions,  are  only 
too  familiar  to  the  horticulturist.  This 
maze  of  difficultly  classified  material 
has,  it  would  seem,  been  an  impene- 
trable wall  against  which  the  efforts  of 
the  botanists  have  been  unavailing.  Bot- 
anists have  found  defence  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  forms  which  originate 
tinder  cultivation,  and  which,  for  con- 
venience- sake,  are  called  by  horticul- 
turists, varieties,  are  not  sufficiently 
i|larked  and  sufficiently  fixed  to  justify 
the    title   of   species.     Therefore,   they 


are  beneath  the  dignity  of  systematic 
consideration.  What  are  we  to  do? 
Are  we  to  abandon  the  struggle  and  to 
consider  the  products  of  our  efforts 
unworthy  of  distinguishing  names  and 
specific  classification  similar  to  that  ac- 
corded to  forms  which  have  through 
generations  been  built  up  under  natural 
conditions?  The  market  gardener  and 
the  fruit  grower  are  not  concerned 
with  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
these  plants  to  give  the  matter  any  con- 
sideration. For  the  man,  however,  who 
is  interested  in  improvinfi[  any  strain, 
variety  or  race  of  economic  plants,  the 
problem  at  once  assumes  great  import- 
ance. It  is  impossible  to  intelligently 
undertake  the  systematic  improvement 
of  any  horticultural  variety  of  p]ants 
without  knowing  something  of  the  his- 
tory, relations  and  tendencies  of  the 
plants  with  which  one  is  to  deal.  With- 
out, then,  some  system  of  classification 
which  will  assign  these  products  of  our 
efforts  to  definite  places  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  in  any  way  predetermine 
what  the  results  of  our  efforts  may  be. 
The  subject  of  plant  breeding  has  of 
late  assumed  wonderful  economic  im- 
portance. The  disclosures  of  the  Mcn- 
delian  theory  have  placed  plant  breed- 
ing upon  a  comparatively  safe  basis. 
Instead  of  working  entirely  in  the  dark 
and  securing  indifferent  results,  the 
plant  breeder  now  knows  that  by  pur- 
suing certain  methods  for  a  definite 
period  results  of  no  uncertain  character 
are  bound  to  follow.  This,  then,  places 
a  new  importance  upon  the  subject  of 
horticultural  botany,  which,  previous  to 
this  time,  it  has  not  carried.  The 
course  followed  by  systematic  botanists 
in  determining  the  position  of  genera 
and  species  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
work  which  is  before  the  student  of 
horticultural  botany.  External  char- 
acters, which  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  varieties,  fall 
short  of  giving  the  distinction  neces- 
sary for  the  future  work  of  the  plant 
breeder.  The  tjrpe  of  horticultural  bot- 
any, therefore,  in  which  we  should  at 
the  present  time  interest  ourselves  is  a 
type  which  will  carry  not  only  a  de- 
scription of  the  variety  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish that  variety  from  all  others, 
but  shall  also  include  a  brief  hisory  of 
the  plant,  to  show  its  relations  to  oth- 
ers which  have  been  developed  or 
which  may  be  developed  later.  It  is  also 
of  great  importance  to  the  plant  breeder 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  particular 
variety  with  which  he  is  concerned  car- 
ries as  its  important  commercial  factor 
a  dominant  or  recessive  character.  Such 
work  as  this  must  ever  fall  to  the  stu- 
dent of  plants  under  cultivation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  important  move- 
ments along  this  line  have  been  made. 
The  horticulturists,  or  the  students  of 
plants  under  cultivation  have,  for  in- 
sance,  concerned  themselves  with  the 
study  of  the  cultural  forms  which  have 
arisen  from  the  eight  species  of  lettuce 
recorded  by  botanists.  When  this  work 
was  begun  the  record  of  plant  forms 
was  confined  to  a  discussion  of  these 
eight  or  more  species.  When  Mr.  Tracy 
completed  his  study  of  the  culture 
forms  of  lettuce  he  found  it  necessary 
to  describe  distinct  sorts.  When  Profes- 
sor Bailey  undertook  to  study  the  na- 
tive plums  of  America,  which  had  been 
included  in  three  or  four  species,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  several  new 
species  and  to  classify  many  of  the  var- 


ieties under  these  new  divisions.  As  a 
further  instance  of  work  of  like  char- 
acter, Isish's  study  of  beans  is  worthy 
of  mention ;  also  Waugh's  study  of  the 
lilies,  and  Beach's  study  of  the  apples  of 
New  York.  These  I  cite  as  important 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

In  undertaking  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, one  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  student  is  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  is  that  of  nomenclature.  Horticul- 
tural nomenclature  has  become  endless- 
ly mixed  because  many  of  the  hor- 
ticulturists are  not  systematic  botanists 
and  because  some  horticulturists,  for 
commercial  or  other  reasons,  wishing 
to  provide  high-sounding  and  catching 
names  for  plants  in  order  to  sell  them, 
have  taken  the  botanical  names  and 
tacked  on  such  prefixes  and  endings  as 
"Florabunda,"  '^Floraplena,"  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  some 
form  of  superior  merit,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  many 
instances,  just  what  particular  plant  was 
under  consideration  when  the  names 
were  given.  Then,  too,  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  botanic  nomenclature  itself  has 
placed  the  horticulturist,  with  his  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  botany,  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  we  find  the  same  plant  de- 
scribed by  different  authors  under  two 
or  three  different  names.  This  is  very 
confusing  and  leads  to  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser.  For  instance,  I 
may  be  an  admirer  of  shrubs,  and  1 
purchase  a  shrub  from  A  under  one 
name,  from  B  under  another,  and  from 
C  under  still  another,  supposing  that  I 
am  paying  for  three  different  plants. 
When  these  come  into  bloom  and  I  find 
they  are  all  identical,  I  am  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  dishonesty  of  the  deal- 
ers in  sending  out  the  same  thing  un- 
der three  distinct  names.  Each  one  of 
these  introducers  or  disseminators  raz^ 
be  absolutely  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
work,  and  yet  because  tiie  authority 
which  he  has  used  in  naming  his  plants 
is  different  from  the  authority  used  by 
another,  the  catalogues  give  the  appear- 
ance of  dishonesty.  Here  is  then  a  point 
upon  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
doing  some  work  of  actual  value.  If 
all  horticultural  writers  will  decide  to 
follow  some  standard  work  upon  hor- 
ticultural subjects,  such  a  multiplicity 
of  names  for  a  single  object  will  be 
avoided.  While  I  have  no  authority  to 
bring  before  this  meeting  any  work 
whidb  should  be  taken  as  a  model,  it  is 
my  belief  that  in  general  we  would  be 
safe  in  following  the  nomenclature 
adopted  in  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture.  TTiis  work  has  the 
advantage  of  being  new  and  up-to-date, 
and  purely  American.  True,  it  does 
not  go  into  details  in  all  cases  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  frequently  desirable  for 
students  of  cultivated  plants  to  carry 
their  studies,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  varieties,  if  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  search  out  the  in- 
troducer and  determine  the  name  under 
which  any  variety  was  introduced,  this 
will  form  a  safe  basis  for  the  Study  of 
all  cultural  varieties.  For  the  avoidance 
of  future  complications  from  duplica- 
tion of  names,  the  renaming  of  old  sorts, 
and  various  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able complications  of  this  character,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  a 
paper  which  I  prepared  in  1897,  and 
which  was  presented  at  the  Mihnea^ 
olis    meeting    of    the    Association    of 
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American  Agricultural  G>lleges  and 
Experiment  Stations.  This  was  a  re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
bureau  of  plant  registration,  the  object 
of  which  should  be: 

First — ^To  discourage  the  duplication 
of  names  and  the  renaming  of  old  sorts 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Second.*— To  form  a  national  herbar- 
ium of  economic  plants,  which  shall  be 
made  up  largely  of  type  specimens. 

Third. — ^To  simplify  the  matter  of 
nomenclature. 

Foortii. — ^To  aid  the  student  of  varie- 
ties as  well  as  of  variation  of  plants 
under  culture. 

Fifth. — ^To  secure  the  originator  of  a 
truly  valuable  variety  some  reward  for 
hi&  labor,  the  same  as  is,  now  accorded 
the  inventor. 

The  idea  set  forth  in  this  paper  was 
that  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  like 
names  by  di£Ferent  originators,  before 
they  were  published  and  became  com- 
mon property  they  would  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  bureau  where  the  plants 
would  be  registered  and  preserved,  and 
where  any  such  duplication  would  be 
detected.  The  originator's  attention 
would  thus  be  called  to  the  necessity 
for  modifying  the  name  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  already  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  or 
designating  a  variety  belonging  to  the 
same  family  or  group.  I  have  not  yet 
abandoned  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
tliere  may  be  connected  with  the  horti- 
cultural work  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  an  office  which  shall 
carry  out  in  more  or  less  detail 
the  ideas  proposed  for  this  bureau 
of  plant  registration.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  a  number  of  fac- 
tors in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, which,  if  properly  co-ordinated, 
would  make  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  accomplish  this  work,  pro- 
vide we  could  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  those  engaged  in  plant 
production  and  dissemination. 

The  importance  of  uniformity  in  plant 
names  is  greater  at  the  present  time 
tiian  ever  before,  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  plants  to  use  in  the  decora- 
tion of  home  surroundings.  There  is 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  sim- 
ple, old-^hioned  plants  of  our  grand- 
mothers' gardens,  and  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  plants  indigenous  to  the  re- 
gion. Many  of  our  nurserymen  are 
alive  to  this  movement  and  are  pro- 
viding themselves  with  large  stocks  of 
our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
naming  of  these  sorts  as  they  are  put 
upon  tiie  market  in  order  that  confusion 
in  the  future  may  not  arise.  Another 
important  and  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times  is  that  common  names  are  being 
lai^ely  replaced  by  scientific  or  botanic 
names  of  a  binomial  nature.  In  cases 
where  botanists  are  in  dispute  over  the 
correct  authority,  it  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  wise  to  follow  the  precedent 
established  by  Bailey  in  his  cyclopedia, 
and  use  both  names,  so  that  no  matter 
what  the  final  decision  of  the  botanists 
may  be  the  book  or  writing  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  decision.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate that  this  is  necessary,  but  so  long  as 
two  schools  of  botany  exist  with  oppos- 
ing view  points  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  botanic  artisan  to  recognize  both 
names  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
and  deception. 


The  more  detailed  work  of  the  stu- 
dent of  cultivated  plant  forms,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  that  is,  the  study 
of  cultural  varieties,  is  admittedly  more 
difficult  than  the  study  of  natural  spe- 
cies, but  in  the  case  of  plants  from 
which  great  numbers  of  horticultural 
varieties  have  been  developed,  the  need 
for  systematic  study  and  arrangement  is 
very  great  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  student  of  pomology,  not  famil- 
iar with  a  great  number  of  varieties  of 
apples  to  take  Downing's  monumental 
work  and  determine  the  name  of  a  va- 
riety with  which  he  is  not  familiar  from 
any  specimen  brought  to  his  attention. 
Given  a  specimen  and  the  supposed 
name,  Downing's  description  merely 
answers  the  purpose  of  verification.  It 
is  simply  a  court  of  last  resort  There 
is  no  systematic  arrangement,  and  there 
is  no  classification  by  which  any  speci- 
men can  be  identified.  To  the  beginner 
in  the  study  of  varieties  the  field  pre- 
sents a  chaotic  jumble,  with  no  begin- 
ning, no  end,  and,  in  fact,  no  vulnerable 
point  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  widi  specimens  and 
associate  with  them  the  arbitrary  names 
which  have  been  given  them.  There  is 
no  system  in  nammg,  and  no  system  in 
description  which  will  enable  one  to 
distinguish  between  two  very  similar 
varieties.  While  I  realize  and  fully  ap- 
preciate that  an  attempt  to  systemati- 
cally describe  and  classify  2,000  varie- 
ties of  apples  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking, yet  such  description  and  classi- 
fication is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  logi- 
cal solution  to  the  ever  increasing  com- 
plexity of  this  great  nomenclature  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  horticulturist 
This  means  in  the  first  place  that  some 
arbitrary  sjrstem  of  description  must  be 
settled  upon,  which  shall  be  adhered  to 
by  all  students  of  varieties  so  that  the 
descriptions  of  any  particular  writer 
can  be  compared  wiUi  those  of  any 
other  writer,  these  descriptions  to  be 
minute  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  en- 
able the  student  to  determine  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  between  varieties.  In 
a  feeble  way  this  has  been  attempted  by 
the  writer  in  placing  before  the  student 
of  plant  forms  fixad  descriptive  blanks 
for  studying  varieties  of  various  cul- 
tural plants.  Those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  describing  varieties  of  to- 
matoes, beans,  peas,  or  radishes,  and 
basing  their  conclusions  entirely  upon 
their  own  judgment  by  recording  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  maturity,  and 
remark  upon  the  size  and  grade  of  the 
edible  part,  together  with  a  criticism  of 
its  quality,  are  amazed  to  find  when 
they  attempt  to  compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  two  varieties  that  the  de- 
scription will  apply  almost  as  well  to 
one  as  to  the  other,  and  that  points 
which  really  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  varieties  have  been  omitted 
or  overlooked.  In  the  one  case  an  im- 
portant character  is  described,  while  in 
the  other  case  this  same  character  is 
entirely  omitted  or  ignored.  It  thus  be- 
comes impossible  for  one  to  know 
which  variety  was  before  the  observer 
at  the  time  of  making  his  notes.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  features  which  actually 
Sfrve  as  the  distinguishing  marks  be- 
tween varieties  to  subject  each  variety 
10  a  rigid  examination  which  will  be 
exactly  alike  for  every  variety  interro- 
gated. It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this 
set  of  questions  must  be  detailed  and 


that  with  many  varieties  there  will  be 
questions  to  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
ply. Horticultural  descriptions,  based 
upon  a  fixed  set  of  questions  of  this 
character,  would  enable  students  of 
plant  forms  to  work  out  a  systematic 
arrangement  and  classification  of  vane- 
ties  so  that  given  a  variety  its  rela- 
tion could  be  determined,  and  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs  sought  out,  and 
perhaps  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
enable  one  to  accurately  locate  it  in  a 
descriptive  list  of  cultural  varieties.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  too 
much  to  hope  from  a  careful  study  of 
horticultural  botany.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
idea  that  any  study  of  horticultural 
botany  which  comes  short  of  attaining 
this  end  has  not  fulfilled  its  highest  pos- 
sibilities. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  phases  of 
horticultural  botany  which  appeal  to 
me,  the  questions  would  present  them- 
selves in  somewhat  the  following  order : 

First.— Uniform^  detailed  descriptions 
of  cultural  varieties. 

Second. — A  systematic  classification 
and  arrangement  of  such  varieties. 

Third.— To  include  in  the  description 
of  all  horticultural  varieties  which  are 
made,  that  is,  which  are  the  result  of  se- 
lection and  hybridization,  a  brief  his- 
torical note,  giving  the  parentage  and 
the  line  of  descent  pf  the  particular 
plant  under  investigation. 

Fourth.— A  carefully  determined  and 
uniform  system  of  nomenclature  based 
upon  some  modem  work. 

A  NEW  YORK  DUfNBR  DECORATION. 

Wadley  &  Smythe  arranged  most  of 
the  decorations  at  the  large  dinner  and 
musicale  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Beknont  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  one  evening  recently. 
The  dinner  was  served  in  the  spacious 
coach  house  at  Belcourt  the  business 
nature  of  the  building  being  concealed 
by  the  decorations.  A  comer  of  the 
garden  of  Versailles  was  reproduced. 
Trellised  niches  about  the  building  were 
covered  with  vines  which  partially  hid 
pieces  of  statuary.  In  front  of  the 
niches  were  beds  of  flowers  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  formal  garden.  The 
inside  walls  at  each  end  of  the  building 
were  completely  covered  with  English 
ivy,  and  at  intervals  were  disposed  pan- 
els of  flowers  and  fruit,  yellow  and 
white. 

A  huge  fountain  occupied  the  center 
of  the  room  and  immense  vases  of 
fruited  orange  trees  were  arranged  at 
suitable  points.  Green  vines  paneled  the 
ceiling  and  through  the  vines  electric 
light  bulbs  were  artistically  grouped. 
There  were  eight  tables,  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  decorated  entirely  with  white 
flowers,  and  the  remainder  with  flow- 
ering vines  and  baskets  of  Killarney 
roses.  In  the  Gothic  room  of  the  man- 
sion, where  the  musicale  was  held,  the 
decorations  were  confined  to  vases  of 
American  Beauty  roses. 

SITUATION  WANTBD-Poiltion  on  good  pri- 
vate plaoe.  by  flrst-ola^s  gardener     Under- 
stands  all  branohes  of  greenhouBe  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recornmendatinns.    Addresi 
E.  M..  oaro  Robt  Craig. 
49tb  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  first-class  gardenir 
with  knowledge  ot  in  and  outside  work  in 
■  every  brauoh  35  years  old  sinisle,  90  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  roan 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Hose, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  187  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vewion.  N.  Y. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  thb  Tsbbs  op  MoRiti 
Ambbica  (Sai^gent).— The  most  comr 
joAete  and  antbentic  work  on  the  tntgect 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illnstrauont.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdob8»  Wdcdbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  Is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbb  and  Axa^BD 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fhllv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

AsPABAGus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabdbning  ( Waugh)  .—This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  vrill  be  found 
ezcepdonally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  vrith  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabdbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpftd  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
^How  TO  Mabib  Mombt  Gbowing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltlord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Gou>pish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  bustoess.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbican  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chbtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expezt:  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbtbods  (Johnson).— A 

practkal  treatise  on  cheap  and  e£tective 

neans  of  destroying  Insect  pcBts.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrate; 

iSOpaoes.   $1.0(^ 


Bupply  any  of  tto  foUowlnit  iHioks.  poatiMid,  at  tlia  prices  given: 


How  TO  Gbow  Cut  PLowBBa  (Hunt). 
—The  onW  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thofouffhiy  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
snoocssral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBBBHHOUSe  COMBTKUCTION  (Taft).— It 

tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, pmctkal  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illnstxar 
dons.  AnewworkbyaspedaUstinthis 
line.  Tells  about  lilin,  cnnnas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out^ 
sides*  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

MusHBOoHs:  How  to  Gbow  Thbm 
^Falconer).- The  only  Ammpan  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
mt  whole  story  so  tersely  and  platnlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.^  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  Of  Mabbibt  Gabdbming  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Ifflwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  wiitten 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoji,  and  where  every 
varied  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbbbt  Book  (BigBle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspbenes,  currants  and  goose 
berries;  vrith  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  > 

Thb  Pbopaoation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  i^ants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eveiy  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cnttinj^,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
frumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mnferent  crops  and 
the  diflerent  soils,  how  to  apii^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNABT  OF  Gabdbnino  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  engrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
hig  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Hdnnch). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Obchabd  and  Fbutt  Gabdbn 
(Powdl)— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sub|cct  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  tne  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.60. 

Pbuits  and  Pbuit  Tbbbs  of  Ambbica 
(Dovniinff).    $5.00. 

Pbuit  Gabdbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdbnino  fob  Fbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Pbacticai*  Flobiooltubb  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Obnaxbntai.  Gabdbnino  TLong).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  of  Doobs  (Van  Kenssalaer).— 
Iffints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Plobal  Abt  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbntbd  Plowbbs  and  Pba- 
OBANT  Lbavbs  (McDottald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  vTay.    $2.00. 

BoTANiCAi*  DiCTiONABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wdud  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifnl,  more  es- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  E- 
histrated.   $1.76. 

AcooBDiNG  TO  Sbason  (Dana).-*-TaIks 
about  the  flowers  in  theoider  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75cents. 

Thb  Bnolibh  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vrith  hardy  nowers otall  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  882  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
•  gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Cultubb  of  Watbb  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  ( Henderson)  .—Grovrers 
ot  hardr  snd  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  vrill  find  this  an  excellent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomdy  iUus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb      HOBTICULTUBIST'S      RULB-BOOK 

(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  usdul 
information  tOft  all  interested  infruit,^^- 
etable  or  flower  grovring;  802  pages, 
$0.75.  o       -»  t~e 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).*Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindpleS  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gabdbning  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1^26. 

Nuts  fob  Pbofit  (Parry).*A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  tJ 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
KaempEeri,  Etilalia  japonica,  with  all  hardy  herhaceous 
plants  and  gnisses  stfitahle  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spa^ty*aiataiaiatai 

F.;ii  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N,  ¥• 


Three  Beoks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1* 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter)* 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $(.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $J. 

ANY   OP   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   REOEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Nonon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PorMrtjr  State  Ettgwlogltt  of  MafylMtf 

A  PmetlMd  TreatiM  aod  timely  woit  on  cbeM 
■Dd  effveuve  meaus  uf  destroying  fnaeet  poets  vA 
oUier  Tonnln  Id  Tartoas  pUmmm.  Ttali  work  li  tbo 
oatoomo  of  prftctleal  teet*  nuMie  by  the  Mitlior,  to- 

Kttaer  with  the  experleneee  of  others,  aad  Is  one  of 
■  most  Important  hooks  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  pwtlailar 
Interest  to 

FBUTT  OBOWBBS  AND  HUBSKBTUBN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  proTalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrooyanie  acid  gae-  fa  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destmctlon  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  used  more  extensively  than  OTor  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfeetion  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treoji  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJKXls  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manr  danger- 
oos  pests  at  Tory  small  cost.  The  writer  is  coii*>ld- 
ered  t  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  OTcr  published. 

OARDBNSBS  AHD  1XOBIST8 
have  found  that  TCKetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  class  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pesu.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nro- 
cednre  are  folly  described  and  eveiy  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

If nXEBS  AND  ORAIN  B1BAI.SB8 
hare  been  lucking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ns  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  snl^ect  of  cvbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 

Uinln( '-  -'" ■  '-  -■—-•- ^' '^ 

ered. 


Uinlngjcrain  in  stor.HEe  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, ^ro  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transporUtlon  companies  have  fonnd  It  of  great 


ralue  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

indosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARVKRS  OF  THK  dOUlCTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedT  for 
gophers,  pralrte  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
ClOIiIilBOK  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up>to.date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  erery  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pubitohed.   It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  eoverlng  »0  pages,  price,  poet- 
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FIVE    OP    THE    BEST    DAHLIAS    OP    RECENT    INTRODUCTION. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


THE  DAHLIA. 

Until  of  late  dahlias  were  not  veo' 
extensively  used  in  their  cut  state  for 
decorative  purposes,  because  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  type  contained  but  very 
few  varieties  that  combined  in  them- 
selves all  the  essential  qualities  to  com- 
mend them  to  florists  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  improvements,  noticeable  in  the 
cactus  type,  as  shown  in  the  many  ex- 
cellent varieties  of  one  color  of  recent 
introduction,  have  caused  them  to  be 
used  a  great  deal  in  decorative  work, 
especially  in  the  making  up  of  set  pieces 


for  dinner  table  decorations.  Because 
there  is  usually  no  necessity  for  the 
flowers  used  in  these  to  last  longer  than 
one  evening  they  are  invariably 
stemmed. 

The  cactus  type,  in  its  many  good 
varieties,  is  unrivalled  in  beauty  and 
when  made  up  well  by  florists  it  is 
as  effective  as  flowers  that  are  scarcer, 
more  expensive  and  harder  to  cultivate. 
Some  of  the  best  have  not  had  stems 
suitable  to  allow  them  to  be  used  in 
vases  in  the  way  other  flowers  have 
been. 

For  the  good  of  the  dahlia  in  many  of 
the  best  varieties  of  recent  introduction 
there  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
stem.    Of  the  many  good  varieties  of  re- 


cent introduction  in  the  cactus  type  I 
think  Santa  Rosa  is  the  best  in  every 
particular.  It  is  a  pure  cactus,  very 
large,  full  and  of  exceedingly  good  form 
and  substance  and  a  good  strong  stem. 
It  is  one  of  the  six  comprising  a  set 
raised  by  Luther  Burbank  and  sent  out 
this  last  spring  by  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store.  It  has  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression wherever  seen.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  best  red  cactus  dahlias  in 
cultivation.  There  is  another  dahlia, 
not  of  the  cactus  type  however,  grown 
this  year  and  raised  last  year  by  James 
Robertson  of  Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  a 
superb  single  and  called  Imperialino, 
under  which  name  it  was  exhibited  and 
won  a  silver  medal,  a  deserved  award. 
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This  variety  some  what  resembles  Pink 
Century,  but  it  is  much  larger,  an  aver- 
age bloom  measuring  7^  inches  across. 
It  has  a  strong  stem  when  well  grown 
measuring  two  feet  and  over.  In  color 
the  inside  of  the  petals  is  a  rich  dark 
pink  with  yellow  center  shading  towards 
the  points  to  a  pale  pink.  This  variety 
has  the  other  excellent  quality  of  being 
a  good  keeper;  it  will  stand  well  in 
water  for  five  days. 

Single  dahlias  are  very  effective  for 
various  forms  of  decoration  and  when 
they  can  be  had  of  good  color,  strong 
stem  and  large  bloom  they  will  be  util- 
ized to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been,  an  eventuality  that  will  help  to 
put  dahlias  on  a  good  commercial  foot- 
ing, without  which  they  in  time  would 
cease  to  have  the  interest  centered  in 
them  necessary  to  sustain  the  greatly 
increased  establishments  devoted  to 
their  cultivation  and  distribution. 

Decorative  dahlias,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  were  fully  as  useful  to 
florists  as  the  cactus  type,  but  it  is  rath- 
er singular  that  growers  and  raisers  of 
new  varieties  of  dahlias  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  type.  I  have  not 
seen  one  new  one  this  year  to  be  com* 
pared  with  Catherine  Duef  !a^  a  red, 
neither  has  my  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  pink  to  be  compared  with  Nymphaea. 


these  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all 
possible  demands  dahlias  will  find  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  a  more  important  place  by 
far  than  such  flowers  as  asters  and 
antirrhinums,  and  will  equal  lilies  and 
other  staples. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
five  of  the  best  dahlias  of  recent  intro- 
duction, four  cactus  and  one  single.  The 
cactus  varieties  are,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Phineas,  both  red,  Venus,  a  very  good 
yellow,  and  Schneewitchen  a  very  good 
white,  with  Imperialino  the  best  by  all 
odds  of  existing  singles  in  the  center. 
In  addition  to  these  the  following  varie- 
ties are  also  all  very  good : 

CACTUS    DAHLIAS    RECENTLY    INTRODUCEa 

Aurora,  yellow  and  rose  with  white 
points. 

Fairy,  a  very  good  white. 

Sweet  Nell,  pink  with  a  pale  center. 

Thuringia,  orange  scarlet  very  large. 

Beacon,  bright  crimson. 

Florence  M.  Stredwick,  very  fine 
white. 

Northern  Star,  large,  crimson  scarlet. 

Flamingo,  bright  scarlet. 

Amos  Perry,  scarlet,  one  of  the  best. 

H.  F.  Robertson,  true  yellow  with 
narrow  petals. 

Maid  of  Honor,  peach  pink. 


NEW    SWEET    PEA    CORAL    OEM. 


It  is  true  of  course  that  both  these  va- 
rieties are  almost  as  near  perfection  as 
is  possible  to  make  dahlias  of  that  char- 
acter, but  still  that  was  said  of  several 
cactus  varieties  years  ago,  while  all  of  a 
sudden  Santa  Rosa  surpasses  them  all  in 
some  respects. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  dahlia 
flowers  are  at  their  best  the  demand  for 
cut  flower  material  of  all  kinds  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  That  fact  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevents  them  from  receiving 
more  consideration  from  dealers,  but 
when  growers  come  down  to  a  practical 
working  basis  with  dahlias  as  they  have 
with  other  kinds  of  flowers  and  grow 
only  such  varieties  as  are  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  their     business,  and  grow 


Mrs.  Mawley,  yellow,  good  for  late 
blooming. 

Spotless  Queen,  pure  white,  very  free. 

Iceberg,  ivory,  very  pointed  petals. 

Charm,  yellow  base,  red  next,  with 
white  tips. 

GOOD   DECORATIVE   DAHLIAS. 

Janet  Ogilvy,  pink  and  white,  the  best 
of  recent  introduction. 

Jeanne  Charmet,  white  with  violet 
red  and  lilac. 

Souv.  de  Gustave  Douzon,  orange  red. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  very  large,  delicate 
pink.  M. 

He  was  an  ancient  Chinese  philoso- 
pher who  said:  "Without  going  you 
can  get  nowhere." 


ROSES  AHD  DAHLIAS  Hf  EHGLAHD. 

Just  as  an  excellent  rose  season  is 
coming  to  a  close  a  cloud  comes  over 
the  hearts  of  rosarians  by  the  death  of 
Harry  Turner,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough.  He  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers,  more 
especially  roses,  dahlias  and  carnations, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  Victorian 
medallists  in  horticulture.  To  him  the 
famous  Crimson  Rambler  rose  owes  its 
popularity.  Introduce^  from  Japan 
about  1889  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jenner,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
a  Lincolnshire  nurseryman,  but  did  not 
make  much  headway  until  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Turner  who  worked  up  a  grand 
stock  and  sent  it  out  as  Crimson  Ram- 
bler. Originally  it  was  known  as  the  En- 
gineer, having  been  the  original  plant 
brought  from  the  mikado's  kingdom  by 
an  engineer  and  presented  to  Mr.  Jen- 
ner. Mr.  Turner  was  of  a  happy  and 
genial  disposition  and  a  capital  musi- 
cian, frequently  contributing  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  brother  horticultur- 
ists. 

At  our  exhibitions  this  year  varieties 
that  have  been  prominent  include  Bessie 
Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  White  Maman 
Cochet  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Dean 
Hole,  less  frequently  seen,  has  many 
admirers.  J.  B.  Clarke,  awarded  gold 
medal  last  year  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  has  again  been  shown  in  capi- 
tal form,  and  is  a  grand  exhibition  rose. 
Killarney  is  a  charming  flower  capti- 
vating hosts  of  admirers  at  every  show. 
Gold  medal  varieties  of  this  year  in- 
clude Dorothy  Page  Roberts  from  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  Clarke  from  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belfast.  The  former  is  a  hybrid 
tea  of  a  charming  rosy  pink  hue  suf- 
fused with  apricot  and  was  exhibited 
in  superb  form  at  the  National  Rose 
Socic^'s  autumn  exhibition  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  Mrs.  Stewart  Clarke  will 
also  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hybrid  teas.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Rubens  and  Tom  Wood  and  the  lar^e 
full  flowers  are  a  lovely  shade  of  cerise 
pink.  I  recently  spent  a  happy  hour 
among  the  seedlings  in  Hugh  Dick- 
son's nurseries  and  noted  with  interest 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  hybrid- 
ising is  carried  on.  Several  good  things 
are  on  the  tapis  for  introduction  in  the 
near  future. 

Dahlia  shows  have  been  quite  up  to 
their  usual  standard  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  have  received 
awards  and  certificates.  J.  Stredwick 
&  Sons,  St  Leonards,  have  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  cactus  section 
and  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  liereham,  have  also 
been  well  in  evidence.  In  show  varie- 
ties, S.  Mortimer,  Famham,  maintains 
a  leading  position  and  Claret  Cup  and 
Gloria  are  two  of  his  raising  included  in 
this  year's  list  of  honors.  The  peony- 
flowered  varieties,  introduced  by  Copyn 
&  Son,  and  Gt.  Van  Waveren  and 
Krupff,  both  Dutch  firms,  have  been  en- 
thusiastically taken  up  and  excellently 
staged  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Baker's, 
Wolverhampton. 

At  the  London  Dahlia  Union  show 
the  Dutch  firms  named  put  up  an  ex- 
hibit of  splendid  blooms  showing  sev- 
eral new  shades  of  color  in  the  peony- 
flowered   section.     I  particularly  notrd 
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the  following:  Miss  Gladys  Dawson, 
yellow  shaded  salmon;  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria,  delicate  primrose,  full 
Sower  of  good  form,  long  erect  stems; 
King  Leopold,  yellow,  full  broad  petels, 
and  La  Riante,  heliotrope  shaded  pink, 
free  graceful  habit  For  decorative  ef- 
fects in  the  garden  these  varieties  may 
be  safely  included  in  every  collection. 
German  growers  are  taking  up  this 
dass  of  dahlias  in  earnest  and  the  in- 
troducers exhibited  a  fine  collection  at 
the  Berlin  dahlia  show.     Some  of  our 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


"I  am  going  to  plant  a  hickory  tree 
And  then,  when  Fm  a  man. 

My  boys  and  girls  will  come  and  eat 
Just  all  the  nuts  they  can." 


JAPAH ESfi  MAPLES. 

Nearly  everyone  admires  the  Japanese 
maples.  They  are  particularly  attract- 
ive when  their  leaves  first  unfold;  in 
fact  that  is  the  time  of  year  when  they 


JAPANESE  MAPLES  TWO   YEARS  AFTER   PLANTINQ. 


near  the  dwelling  or  in  some  of  the  more 
favored  parts  of  the  grounds.  Not  only 
is  the  foliage  attractive  but  they  have 
a  wide  range  of  leaf  forms,  varying 
from  broad,  palmate  leaves  to  the  nearly 
dissected  leaves.  The  color  also  varies 
from  light  yellow  to  a  deep  wine  red. 
The  nomenclature  of  Japanese  maples 
is  somewhat  mixed,  but  the  varieties  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
the  leaves.  For  instance,  what  many 
know  as  Acer  Japonicum  is  really  A. 
palmatum  and  this  again  b  frequently 
called  A.  polymorphum.  A.  Japonicum 
has  from  ii  to  13  lobes  in  the  leaves  and 
includes  one  or  two  varieties,  as  variety 
aureum  and  macrophyllum.  A.  palma- 
tum, however,  has  from  five  to  seven 
lobes  in  the  leaf  and  includes  a  number 
of  varieties  of  great  merit,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  are  atropurpureum,  atro- 
lineare,  dissectum,  omatum  and  sangui- 
neum,  all  of  which  are  reliably  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  Such  va- 
rieties as  reticulatum,  crispum,  and  ver- 
sicolor are  too  tender  to  be  satisfactory. 
Japanese  maples  are  well  adapted  to 
planting  as  individual  specimens  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  in  a  group  that  they  are 
more  appreciated,  as  the  contrast  of 
color  and  diversity  of  foliage  is  more 
pronounced.  Many  persons  seem  to 
think  they  are  of  slow  growth.  The  ac- 
companying illustrations  show  a  growth 
covering  a  period  of  five  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  plants  are  well  placed 
and  are  by  no  means  slow  of  growth. 
What  could  have  been  better  for  the 
position  they  now  occupy?  They  give 
the  grounds  and  house  an  atmosphere  of 
privacy,  but  will  never  attain  sufficent 
height  to  cut  off  the  view  or  air.    Give 


English  dahlia  fanciers  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new-comers  yet,  but  on 
the  other  hand  ladies  have  been  capti- 
vated by  the  graceful  contour  and 
charming  colors  and  many  gardens  will 
be  gay  with  the  peony-flowered  dahlias 
next  year.  Bee. 


NEW  SWEET  PEA  CORAL  GEM. 

A  sweet  pea  with  16  to  18  inch  stems, 
and  four  flowers  on  a  stem  and  of  ab- 
solutely new  form  and  color  in  sweet 
peas.  Such  are  the  claims,  backed  by 
expert  criticism  of  the  originator,  D. 
V.  Tuttle,  of  Menlo  Park.  CaL 

The  color  is  best  described  as  a  clear 
light  coral  self.  The  shape  of  the 
flower  is  quite  unique,  the  standard  be- 
ing thrown  back  and  curled  and  rolled 
unlike  any  other  variety,  giving  it  a  most 
pleasing  effect  As  a  bunching  sort  for 
florists  it  is  destined  to  displace  many 
of  the  so-called  buff  and  salmon  pinks. 


Corning,  N.  Y.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  park  executive  committee,  it  was 
voted  to  employ  H.  A.  Capam,  of  New 
York,  to  investigate  conditions  here, 
preparatory  to  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  park. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  met  recently 
and  decided  to  place  $2,000  of  the  park 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  park  commis- 
sion. This  will  leave  about  $3,ooo  in  the 
park  budget  The  $2,000  will  probably 
be  spent  ^  the  park  commission  for  hir- 
ing a  landscape  architect  and  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  the  work. 


JAPANESE   MAPLES   FIVE   YEARS   AFTER    PLANTING. 


seem  even  more  beautiful  than  when  the 
foliage  is  changing  in  the  autumn.  At 
these  times  Japanese  maples  are  at  their 
best  although  they  are  attractive 
throughout  the  season.  Japanese  maples 
vary  in  height  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
when  they  are  shrub-like  in  character, 
to  small  trees  attaining  a  height  of  20 
or  25  feet  In  landscape  gardening  their 
value  is  appreciated  as  testified  by  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  met  A 
favorite  location  for  them  seems  to  be 


them  good  soil,  stir  the  ground  about 
them  until  they  are  well  established,  en- 
courage them  in  their  earlier  stages  and 
enjoy  the  results. 

Francis  Canning. 


Columbus,  O. — ^The  council  has  pass- 
ed an  ordinance  appropriating  $5,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  securing  land- 
scape gardeners  to  plan  a  new  park  sys- 
tem for  the  city.  ^^ 
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ST.  LOUIS  MOVES  AHEAD. 

We  take  pleasure  herewith  in  repro- 
ducing a  picture  of  the  home  of  the 
Koenigs,  where  was  formed  October  5 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture and  floriculture.  Otto  Koenig's 
enthusiasm  in  the  business  is  well  known 
to  the  trade  generally  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  that  this  new  associa- 
tion, which  has  for  its  object  the  hold- 
ing of  exhibitions  and  floricultural  meet- 
mgs,  was  formed.  The  veteran,  F.  C. 
Weber,  issued  a  call  for  the  meeting  and 
a  permanent  organization  was  formed  by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
Harry  Young,  president;  Alex.  Wald- 
bart,  vice-president;  Fred  C.  Weber, 
treasurer;  Otto  G.  Koenig,  secretary. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were 
present  C.  C.  Saunders,  Theo.  Miller,  F. 
H.  Meinhardt,  Geo.  B.  Windier,  Emil 
Schray  and  John  L.  Koenig.  Geo.  Wald- 
bart  was  unavoidably  absent  owing  to 
duties  at  his  place  of  business.  Chas. 
Crucknell,  the  guest  of  Alex.  Waldbart, 
contributed  much  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  horticultural  societies  of 
other  cities.  Much  interesting  discus- 
sion followed  and  several  committees 
were  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  when  the  by-laws  and  the  name 
of  the  society  will  be  adopted. 


A  FRBRCH  TABLE  DECORAHON. 

The  table  illustrated  herewith  was  set 
for  eighteen  covers  and  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  small  porcelain  figures  in 
connection  with  flowers  and  foliage. 
Five  porcelain  figures  were  used.  The 
center  was  a  pedestal  supporting  a  vase 
and  surrounded  by  four  figures  repre- 
senting the  seasons  and  was,  naturally, 
the  largest  At  the  ends  were  porce- 
lain candelabra  used  to  carry  sprays  of 
flowers,  and  between  the  center  and 
ends,  placed  diagonally,  one  at  one  side, 
the  other  at  the  opposite  side,  were  two 
groups  of  dancing  women. 

The  flowers  and  foliage  were  arranged 
very  delicately  and  gracefully.  In  the 
center  vase  were  superb  sprays  of 
odonto^  blossoms  and  nodding  oncidi- 
ums  with  delicate  fronds  of  adiantums. 
Arranged  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
were  yellow  and  mauve  cattleyas,  odon- 
tog  blossoms,  cymbidiums,  ai^d  pink 
lilies. 

The  candelabra  were  treated  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  and  a  simple  spray  of  onci- 
dium  arched  gracefully  over  each  of  the 
groups  of  dancers. — Li  Jardin. 


FLOAT  AT  SAlf  AlfTOIflO.  TEX. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  of  a  dec- 
orated float  that  appeared  in  the  annual 
parade  of  the  festival  of  the  battle  of 
flowers  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  last 
spring.  Out  of  over  300  finely  decorated 
vehicles  this  was  the  only  one  using  all 
natural  home-grown  flowers  and  grass- 
es. The  body  of  the  float  is  sodded  with 
Bermuda  grass  and  trimmed  with 
daisies,  lilies,  etc.,  and  laid  off  with  a 
gravel  walk  through  the  center  and  a 
small  summer  house  on  the  rear  deco- 
rated with  natural  vines  and  flowers. 

The  men  shown  standing  in  the  il- 
lustration, reading  from  left  to  right, 
are:  Geo.  C.  Baker,  secretary  San  An- 
tonio Horticultural  Society;  S.  A. 
Minear,  supervisor  public  school  gar- 
dens; E.  S.  Lewis,  landscape  gardener. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


VARIETIES  OF  CHRYSANTHEHUMS. 

Monrovia,  as  an  early  variety,  has 
outdone  itself  this  year,  and  on  our 
place  the  first  flowers  were  cut  about 
August  20,  the  regular  crop  coming  in 
about  15  days  later  and  regular  daily 
shipments  commencing  about  September 
9.  August  chrysanthemums  are  cer- 
tainly novel  and  of  course  there  was  not 
much  call  for  them  that  early,  but  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  if  occasion 
requires,  as  C.  H.  Totty  puts  it 

Our  regret  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
good  white  or  pink  chrysanthemum  to 
cut  from  early  in  September,  to  go  with 
the  yellow  Monrovia,  but  we  hope  it 
will  soon  be  forthcoming.  I,  for  one, 
expect  to  have  some  to  cut  another 
season.  We  have  got  some  nice  varie- 
ties now  that  with  a  little  extra  manipu- 
lation can  be  flowered  early.  As  it  has 
taken  many  growers  five  or  six  years 
to  find  out  what  can  be  done  with  Mon- 
rovia as  an  extra  early  variety,  perhaps 
another  season  will  see  other  varieties 
come  to  the  front  Of  course  there  is 
a  danger  of  getting  Monrovia  too  early. 
August  chrysanthemums  as  a  rule  do 
not  go,  nor  pay  to  grow. 

October  Frost,  one  of  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son's  novelties  of  last  year,  is  ap- 
parently the  first  early  white  of  size. 
It  is  a  nice  grower  and  an  easy  propa- 
gator. I  understand  that  one  grower 
cut  it  about  a  week  ago,  but  I  did  not 
see,  nor  hear  of  what  size  it  was,  but 
it  is  apparently  a  good  variety,  one  that 
will  pay  and  warrant  another  trial.  It 
is  far  ahead  of  the  English  variety, 
Monejrmaker,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
such  an  extra  early  variety  and  which 


early  pinks  and  will  be  in  several  days 
ahead  of  Pacific  and  Lady  Harriet  It 
seems  that  out  American  seedlings  are 
the  best  after  all,  especially  for  earli- 
ness.  Merstham  Yellow  is  also  living 
up  to  its  reputation  of  last  year  as 
being  of  little  worth,  not  even  as  a  sec- 
ond early  is  it  of  value.  It  is  already 
on  the  list  of  "has  beens"  and  will  be 
dropped  entirely  by  those  who  gave  this 
wonderful  variety  a  second  trial.  There 
are  a  couple  more  of  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son's  novelties  of  last  year  that  are 
looking  very  promising,  but  as  they  are 
late,  or  only  second  early,  tiiey  need  not 
be  mentioned  as  yet 

Of  other  varieties  looking  good,  but 
coming  in  rather  late,  are  Major  Bon- 
naffon,  Appleton,  Enguehard,  Alice  By- 
ron and  Viviand  Morel.  They  are  all 
"money  makers"  in  their  season  when 
growing  right  and  are  all  hard  to  beat  in 
their  color  and  season.  Adelia  is  too 
easily  mildewed  and  is  such  a  crooked 
grower  that  Alice  Byron  is  much  better 
to  handle  and  every  bit  as  good.  As 
for  its  mate,  Majestic,  which  won  such 
honors  at  the  St  Louis  fair,  it  is 
too  soft  to  handle  and  ship.  Altogether 
there  are  but  very  few  really  good  varie- 
ties of  the  later  years'  disseminations 
that  will  do  much  better  or  make  more 
money  for  the  average  florist  than  some 
of  those  old  stand-bys;  it  is  with  new 
chrysanthemums  as  with  new  carnations, 
there  comes  occasionally  a  good  one, 
that  one  will  have  to  get,  and  of  course, 
to  get  them,  one  will  have  to  buy  several 
others  which  are  of  no  value.  T. 


CHRTSANTAEnUM  NOTES. 

Now  that  the  days  are  getting  short- 
er  and   the  nights  colder,   chrysanthe-' 
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several  growers  (the  writer  being  one) 
imported  last  spring.  It  may  be  early 
in  England,  but  here  it  is  only  now 
showing  color.  Clementine  Touset  is 
another  comparatively  early  variety  and 
is  holding  up  its  reputation  of  last  year. 
It  has  been  planted  largely  and  will 
pay  well  for  its  space.  Its  leaves  being 
rather  small,  it  can  stand  close  planting 
and  it  promises  here  to  be  one  of  the 
best  paying  varieties.  It  is  also  a  nice 
clean,  straight  grower,  and  needs  but 
little  tying.  It  is  also  showing  color 
now. 

In  pink.  Smith's  Rosiere  looks  good 
and  is  also  showing  color  now.  It 
looks  like  a  good  addition  to  our  few 


mum  leaves  should  not  be  syringed 
except  on  very  bright  days.  Keep  the 
plants  rather  on  the  dry  side,  but  see 
that  the  beds  are  watered  thoroughly 
at  least  once  a  week  so  that  the  buds 
may  have  a  chance  to  swell.  Give  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  both  that  and 
syringing  should  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  buds  show  color.  Keep  them 
tied  up  and  the  shoots  and  suckers 
picked  off.  Above  all  keep  the  houses 
free  from  aphis  and  other  insect  pests. 
The  little  white  fly,  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  written  lately,  in- 
fested one  of  my  houses.  I  first  tried 
tobacco  fumigation,  using  a  good  hand- 
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ful  of  cayenne  pepper  with  the  powder. 
This  stunned  the  flies  so  that  they  lay 
as  if  dead  all  night,  but  in  the  morning 
they  were  as  much  alive  as  ever.  I 
then  Sjrringed  the  plants  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nicotine,  but  this  had  the 
same  result  as  the  other  treatment.     I 


Stem  rot  has  been  very  prevalent  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  this  season, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  rather  dry  and 
unseasonable  weather  we  experienced  in 
the  summer.  Take  carnations  that  stood 
practically  still  while  in  the  field  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  water,  then  lift  them 


season.  If  so  situated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  soil  it  should  be  hauled  in 
the  fall  and  piled  about  three  feet  high. 
Mix  with  it  about  one-fourth  cow  ma- 
nure if  available.  If  on  the  other  hand 
one  has  the  land  to  take  the  soil  from 
I  advise  plowing  it  in  the  fall  and  leav- 
ing in  the  field  until  ready  to  haul  to 
the  houses  next  summer.  After  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  it  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  get  it  fine  enough  add  manure 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
This  method  is  much  easier  and  I  con- 
sider it  better  than  piling  it  up  at  the 
end  of  the  houses  and  possibly  get  it 
water  soaked  and  sour.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter exposed  to  the  frost  and  air,  and 
can  be  handled  with  less  than  half  the 
labor.  J. 


A   FRENCH    TABLE   DECORATION.— Le  Jmrdin. 


finally  concluded  to  try  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas.  This  was  neither  as  expensive  nor 
as  dangerous  as  many  have  supposed. 
My  house  is  about  i6xioo  feet  in  size, 
with  open  walls,  a  rose  house  and  a 
carnation  house  being  on  either  side. 
Gosing  the  doors  and  ventilators  of  the 
three  houses,  I  procured  three  quarts 
of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  divided 
this  into  six  one-gsdlon  jars  and  poured 
into  each  a  little  over  a  pint  of  water. 
I  then  had  three  jars  on  each  side  of 
the  infested  house.  Using  2^  ounces 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  each  jar, 
myself  and  a  helper  dropped  it  into  the 
fluid  and  left  the  house  at  once.  I 
remained  away  an  hour.  Few  of  the 
flies  appeared  again.  Of  course  there 
were  the  eggs  of  the  flies  and  I  expect  I 
will  have  to  repeat  the  operation  once 
or  twice.  The  cyanide  only  co§t  $1.50 
and  the  acid  50  cents.  It  does  not  pay 
to  have  a  house  of  chrysanthemums 
spoiled  for  ten  times  that  amount 

\  T. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  carnations  in  the  houses  should 
now  be  at  a  stage  where  they  have  at- 
tained a  sturdy  growth  and  are  produc- 
ing flower  shoots  freely.  Within  an- 
other couple  of  weeks  one  sho«M  be 
able  to  cut  a  very  fa*-  grade  o*  stock. 
The  plants  that  have  ueen  indoors  all 
sunmier  should  be  yielding  quite  freely 
by  this  time  of  a  very  good  quality  of 
blooms  or  else  the  indoor  culture  cannot 
be  considered  a  success.  The  cold 
nights  of  September  and  early  October, 
followed  by  bright  sunny  days  are  ideal 
for  carnations,  and  considerable  air 
should  be  left  on  at  night  if  the  weather 
permits.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  keep 
them  down  to  freezmg  with  the  ventilat- 
ors open,  but  I  would  rather  see  the 
temperature  in  the  houses  down  to  45* 
with  a  little  air  on  than  at  50® 
and  everything  closed.  Of  course  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  start  a  little  firing 
nights  or  at  least  be  ready  to  do  so 
should  the  weather  change  suddenly, 
but  generally  steady,  firing  is  not 
necessary  until  about  November  x. 


in  late  summer  and  plant  them  in  the 
houses  and  apply  water  rather  freely 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
stem  rot  I  believe  in  watering  freely 
in  most  cases,  but  of  course  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plants  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

From  now  on  the  watering  should  be 
done  in  the  forenoon,  or  by  2  p.  m.  on 
bright  days.  That  will  give  the  plants 
a  chance  to  dry  up  before  evening,  a 
thing  most  essential  in  successful  carna- 
tion culture.  The  biggest  part  of  the 
work  at  present  is  watering  and  tying 
which  must  be  done  very  effectively  and 
on  time.  Go  over  the  benches  about 
once  a  week  and  attend  to  the  disbud- 
ding. Even  if  there  may  not  be  great 
quantities  of  buds  as  yet,  it  pays  to  go 
over  them  regularly. 

This  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  that 
one  should  prepare   the   soil   for  next 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  great  deal  of  our  attention  should 
be  given  to  watering  at  all  seasons,  but 
in  the  early  fall  when  we  are  rather 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  weather  will 
be  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  not  over 
water.  There  are  times  when  we  can 
give  our  plants  a  good  soaking,  but  it 
is  running  somewhat  of  a  risk  now.  The 
man  that  handles  the  hose  should  look 
over  the  soil  carefully  and  not  only  ex- 
amine the  surface  but  be  sure  to  find 
out  how  the  bottom  soil  will  tzkt  the 
water. 

On  raised  benches  this  isn't  hard  to 
do  but  the  solid  beds  are  more  decep- 
tive. I  find  that  a  round  stick  (a  piece 
of  broom  handle),  18  inches  long,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  with  notch  cut  about 
two  inches  from  the  sharpened  end 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
stick  is  shoved  into  the  solid  beds  the 
notch  will  if  cut  long  enough,  bring  up 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  soil  for  exami- 
nation. This  will  hardly  disturb  the 
soil  or  the  roots  and  when  one  is  in 
doubt,  this  simple  contrivance  will  be 
found  useful. 

As  firing  has  fairly  started  in  most 
sections,  syringing  will  now  have  to  be 
done  thoroughly,     syringing     from  all 
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sides,  and  spraying  with  force  well  un- 
der the  foliage.  To  do  this  properly 
one  must  reach  well  ui  through  the 
rows.  Red  spiders  usually  make  their 
appearance  shortly  after  firing  begins, 
and  it  is  due  to  carelessness  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  that  this  class  of 
insects  gets  a  foothold.    Syringing  with 


EARLY  FBEDHIG  OF  ROSES. 

It  will  be  found  in  most  cases,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  that  young  rose 
stock,  particularly  the  plants  on  the 
raised  benches,  will  require  a  little  feed- 
ing of  some  kind.  At  this  time  the  roots 
on  the  plants  that  were  benched  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  or  the  first  week  in 
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pressure,  and  doing  the  work  thorough- 
ly, is  a  preventive  and  cure,  all  in  one. 

Fumigate  from  now  on  at  least  once 
a  week  and  do  not  use  tobacco  stems 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  a  cheap 
method  by  any  means  for  the  amount  of 
flowers  more  or  less  injured  every  time 
tobacco  stems  are  used,  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  fumigating  papers  now  on 
the  market,  or  the  liquids,  any  of  which 
are  good.  I  find  that  tobakine  or  niko- 
teen  either  in  the  paper  or  liquid  form, 
if  used  judiciously,  will  not  injure  the 
flowers  or  the  most  tender  growth  and 
I  consider  it  far  cheaper  for  this  rea- 
son, than  tobacco  stems  if  I  could  get 
the  stems  for  nothing.  Five  or  six 
sheets  of  the  paper  to  a  house  20  x  100 
feet  (unless  the  aphis  has  overrun 
things)  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  a 
weekly  application,  and  if  the  papers  or 
liquids  are  used  early  in  the  mornings 
say  about  5  a.  m.  and  then  followed  up 
with  a  good  syringing,  one  is  rarely 
troubled  with  green  fly.  The  night 
man  can  attend  to  this  very  handily 
at  this  season. 

The  autumn  queen,  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, will  as  usual  make  the  rose  take 
a  back  seat  for  a  short  while,  or  at 
least  it  will  have  the  tendency  of  keep- 
ing the  price  down  on  any  but  the  best 
grades  of  roses.  Therefore  I  think  it 
best  to  let  only  the  long  stemmed  flow- 
ers come  through  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. There  are  several  things  to  re- 
member. One  of  them  is  to  have,  if 
possible,  the  rose  cut  at  its  best  be- 
tween October  ao  and  November  i  if 
one  desires  a  fair  cut  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  crop  the  roses,  but  to  have  them  cut 
fairly  heavy  at  this  time.  Another 
thing;  all.  the  good  wood  we  can  induce 
our  plants  to  make  now  will  help  to 
pull  them  through  the  darker  days  of 
midwinter,  consequently  the  short- 
stemmed  flowers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bloom.  Rather  let  this  growth  build 
up  the  plants;  try  this.  £. 


July  should  be  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  of  course  this  means  one 
must  stop  cultivation. 

As  a  rule  when  we  stop  cultivating, 
the  soil  soon  becomes  baked  in  spots 
which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
water  evenly.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
a  very  light  top  dressing  of  sheep  ma- 
nure or  some  thoroughly  rotted  stable 
manure  mixed  with  soil  (equal  parts  of 
each)  scattered  lightly  over  the  beds 
will  keep  the  soil  in  fine  shape  to  take 
the  water  and  also  furnishing  sufficient 
feeding  at  this  time.  If  the  plants  seem 
to  require  stronger  feeding,  the  quality 
can  be  increased  by  adding  bone  flour 
to  the  soil  and  manure,  say  about 
one-quarter  of  a  peck  of  bone  flour  to 
each  bushel  of  the  top-dressing,  mixing 


The  plants  in  the  solid  beds  do  better 
if  fed  with  liquid  manures  instead  of 
mulching  at  this  season.  As  they  take 
less  water  and  the  roots  seem  to  go 
downward  rather  than  towards  the  sur- 
face, cultivating  can  be  kept  up  longer 
and  by  applying  a  weaker  solution  of 
liquid  manure  later  better  results  will  be 
obtained.  Of  course  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptional instances  where  a  solid  bed  has 
been  filled  with  very  light  loam,  over 
very  open  drainage  with  bottom  heat. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  mulch  in  this 
case,  aj  the  treatment  would  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  applied  to  raised 
benches.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  go 
by  a  set  of  rules  in  growing  roses ;  what 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  treatment  for 
one  grower's  plants  would  not  do  at  all 
for  the  grower  a  mile  away  if  the  soils 
were  different,  and  I  only  attempt  to 
suggest  what  I  consider  practical  treat- 
ment under  normal  conditions. 

The  grower  must  use  his  own  judg- 
ment regarding  the  time  to  apply  the 
treatment  as  prescribed  above.  Plants 
that  require  feeding  show  different 
symptoms  under  varied  conditions  and 
cultural  methods.  They  may  show  it 
by  producing  undersized  flowers;  again 
if  Uiey  are  very  much  starved  the  foli- 
age will  become  leathery,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green  color.  Streaked  foliage 
usually  denotes  over-watering  or  dis- 
eased roots,  and  if  they  are  grafted 
plants,  the  manetti  may  be  decayed  at 
the  heart,  or  the  splice  may  have  loos- 
ened up.  Very  often  if  the  soil  has  been 
kept  entirely  too  dry,  the  plants  will 
have  a  droopy  look  the  foliage  showing 
but  little  substance.  Dry  bottom  soil 
will  cause  the  same  appearance. 

If  the  plants  are  in  good  color  but  the 
growth  ripens  quickly  with  stunted 
stems,  and  the  hard  wood  near  the 
points  takes  on  a  purple  or  rusty  color, 
this  is  usually  a  sign  that  they  require 
feeding  and  more  water  daily,  although 
the  feeding  should  not  b^in  until  they 
respond  to  the  increased  waterings 
which  should  occur  within  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  the  grower 
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well  before  applying.  This  makes  a  top- 
dressing  with '  considerable  body  to  it, 
and  I  prefer  it  to  using  the  manure 
alone. 

If  it  is  applied  properly  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  it  would  be  after  cultivating.  About 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  mulching 
will  be  sufficient,  care  being  taken  to  fill 
the  cracks  at  the  sides  of  the  benches 
and  to  leave  the  surface  level. 


should  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
houses  and  observe  the  plants  closely 
and  if  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  they  re- 
quire in  the  way  of  feeding,  I  should 
suggest  selecting  a  dozen  or  so  plants 
of  each  variety  in  one  or  more  of  the 
houses  and  applying  a  light  mulch  on 
one  lot  of  plants,  a  weak  solution  of 
liquid  manure  on  another  lot,  and  so 
on.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  one  must 
experiment  in  a  smalLway  to  be  able  to 
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determine  the  best  results  obtainable 
with  the  grade  of  soil  we  have  to  handle. 
Notes  should  be  kept  stating  the  dates 
and  the  proportion  of  each  mulch,  also 
the  amount  of  manure  or  chemicals  used 
in  mixing  the  liquids.  Then  if  we  find 
that  within  a  week  or  lo  days  the  plants 
show  a  marked  improvement  under  a 
certain  treatment,  we  are  learning  some- 
thing, and  in  this  way  only  can  we  learn 
what  is  best  for  the  plants  under  our 
personal  care. 

The  plants  should  be  kept  neatly  tied 
from  now  on.  It  is  best  to  tie  the  plants 
before  mulching,  thus  avoiding  many 
damaged  canes  or  bruised  buds.  Do  not 
draw  the  growth  in  too  close  to  the 
stakes,  but  pull  in  the  growth  so  it  will 
stand  upright  and  loose  enough  for  the 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
plants.  When  tieing  flower  shoots,  tie 
them  just  below  where  they  are  to  be 
cut;  this  saves  retieing,  and  makes  the 
operation  of  cutting  the  flowers  much 
easier  and  quicker. 

Look  out  for  Killarney  and  Richmond. 
Once  they  are  well  started  they  will  re- 
quire plenty  of  water,  much  more  than 
Bride  or  Bridesmaid  in  the  same  grade 
of  soil,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  the  dryer  treatment  at  any 
time  during  the  season.  As  a  warning 
do  not  neglect  the  roses  for  the  chrys- 
anthemums. If  growing  both  prepare  to 
treat  both  well,  neglecting  neither. 

E. 

CUTTDIG  THE  C04L  ULL  HI  TWO. 

Hitherto  the  saving  which  may  be 
made  by  improved  methods  of  firing 
boilers,  has  not  much  interested  either 
the  makers  of  boilers,  or  the  users  of 
them.  Profits  in  nearly  all  industries 
have  been  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy 
the  vast  majority  of  men.  But  coal 
has  gradually  advanced,  as  the  demand 
has  increased,  until  there  is  a  restless- 
ness noticeable  among  coal  consumers, 
and  a  query  arising  in  the  minds  of 
many,  as  to  whether  something  may 
not  be  done  to  relieve  them  of  their 
burdens  in  the  form  of  expensive  fuel. 

Fortunately,  something  may  be  done 
to  help  the  consumer  of  soft  coal.  Two 
methods  are  available.  The  first  is  to 
substitute  slack  for  lump  coal  as  fuel 
The  substitution  is  not  difficult  if  due 
care  is  taken  in  the  firing. 

First,  as  to  learning  to  fire  with 
slack,  the  grate  must  be  well  cleaned, 
and  a  fire  started  with  shavings,  or 
cobs,  or  small  scraps  of  wood.  On  this 
is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  slack  coal 
mixed  with  shavings,  or  planer  chips, 
or  broken-up  cobs.  When  this  is  ig- 
nited, more  of  the  mixture  is  added. 

This  mixture  is  composed  of  slack 
and  shavings,  or  chips,  half  and  half, 
bulk.  Cobs,  of  course,  may  be  used, 
care  being  taken  never  to  smother  a 
cob  fire,  as  it  will  explode  with  a 
bang  and  a  great  puff  of  whitish  smoke. 
This  explosion  is  due  to  the  sudden  ig- 
nition of  gases  which  the  cobs  throw 
off  when  heating  and  burning  without, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  air. 

As  I  have  written,  the  art  of  burn- 
ing slack  coal  is  reduced  to  simplic- 
ity by  giving  slack  coal  plenty  of  air, 
by  mixing  the  slack  with  quick  burning 
substances,  such  as  chips  or  cobs,  and 
by  firing  often  and  spreading  evenly 
and  thin.    High  stacks,  which  assure  a 


great  draft,  will  allow  slack  coal  to  be 
burned  without  using  a  mixture.  Yet 
this  kind  of  a  fire  requires  skill  to 
keep  the  coal  from  sliding  into  the  ash 
pit  before  fully  consumed. 

If  a  substantial  crust  can  be  built  up 
with  the  mixture,  an  experienced  fire- 
man can  use  straight^  slack  without 
waste  of  any  into  the  ash  pit  As  soon 
as  the  crust  begins  to  be  perforated  by 
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vents,  it  is  time  to  charge  the  whole 
surface  with  an  evenly  spread  layer  of 
coal.  Practice  is  the  best  teacher;  but 
some  give  up  before  becoming  proficient 
Most  of  the  troubles  which  assail  be- 
ginners in  the  use  of  slack  coal,  is  due 
to  a  too  liberal  charging.  By  using 
more  chips  than  coal,  by  firing  often 
and  spreading  thin,  the  art  is  to  be  mas- 
tered. 

Now  as  to  this  second  scheme  to  cut 
down  expenses.  Some  may  not  wish 
to  bum  slack  coal;  and  yet  like  to  cut 
down  bills;  and  some  who  bum  slack 
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coal,  may  wish  to  further  decrease  cost 
of  firing  a  boiler.  Two  methods  are 
here  explained  in  detail  such  as  will 
enable  any  competent  man  to  apply 
them  to  ordinary  boilers. 

The  first  method  in  the  economical 
burning  of  any  kind  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  especially  of  slack,  is  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  consuming  of  gases, 
and  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance by  a  more  thorough  combustion 
of  the  coal.  Figure  i  shows  this  at- 
tachment, looking  at  it  from  above. 
The  chamber  C  is  placed  just  in  rear 
of  the  grate;   the  tubes,  S-S,  parallel 


the  fire;  the  inlets  D-D  penetrate  the 
head  of  the  boiler.  The  branches  K-K 
are  intended  to  send  a  supply  of  warm 
fresh  air  over  the  fire  about  where  the 
air,  which  comes  up  under  the  grate 
and  in  through  the  doors,  is  exhausted 
of  its  oxygen. 

As  is  well  established  in  practice, 
black  smoke  can  be  practically  elimin- 
ated by  being  bumed,  if  fresh  air  can 
be  conducted  to  the  rear  of  the  fire. 
Black  smoke  is  unconsumed  coal;  black 
smoke  can  be  burned ;  therefore,  un- 
buraed,  it  is  a  waste  and  a  dead  loss 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  boiler. 

Figure  2  shows  this  attachment  from 
a  side  view.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
air  enters  at  D,  is  conducted  to  K-K, 
and  also  to  the  chamber  C  from  which 
it  escapes  along  the  side  Q-Q.  Being 
conducted,  as  will  be  seen,  above  the 
grate,  beside  the  fire,  the  air  becomes 
heated,  and  when  it  plays  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  fire  (from  K-K),  or  es- 
capes to  bum  the  heavy  gases  at  Q-Q, 
it  is  hot,  and  what  is  also  important,  it 
is  heated  at  no  additional  expense  to 
the  fire.  That  is  to  say,  the  air  is 
heated  by  the  radiations  of  the  fire;  and, 
being  heated,  its  oxygen  unites  more 
readily  and  more  thoroughly  with  the 
carbon  of  the  coal. 

Figure  3  shows  the  inlets  to  the  tubes, 
at  D-D.  These  inlets  are  provided  with 
outside  dampers,  by  which  the  air  may 
be  controlled  at  pleasure.  Looking  at 
figure  3,  it  will  occur  to  many  that  all 
boilers  cannot  have  the  tubes  S-S  ter- 
minate as  shown  at  D-D.  Figure  3 
shows  them  within  brick  walls.  These 
tubes  S-S  may  be  metallic  tubes,  or 
passages  left  in  the  brick.  Where  a 
boiler's  fire  is  enclosed  in  iron,  these 
tubes  may  be  located  inside,  where  tibeir 
life  is  apt  to  be  short;  or  they  may 
hug  the  outside,  being  encased  to  help 
them  retain  the  radiated  heat  of  the 
boiler  as  much  as  possible.  The  short 
outlets,  K-K,  may  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, if  one  is  satisfied  with  getting 
the  air  to  the  rear  of  the  fire,  at  Q-Q. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  air  is 
further  heated  in  the  chamber  C  befol^ 
it  mingles  with  the  fire  and  heavy  fumes, 
because  all  of  the  fire  smoke  passes 
over  the  chamber  on  its  way  to  the 
stack.  The  tubes  S-S  may  overlap  each 
other  within  the  chamber,  receiving  thus 
more  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, giving  off  hotter  air. 

The  second  method  to  save  coal,  is 
more  extensive,  and  somewhat  more 
revolutionary.  It  aims  not  alone  at  sup- 
plying the  fire  with  hot  air,  ov^r  and  at 
the  rear,  but  it  is  so  comprehensive  in 
scope  that  it  provides  that  nothing  but 
hot  air  shall  be  supplied  to  the  fire, 
above,  behind,  and  undcmeath.  Fur- 
thermore, it  contemplates  utilizing  tiie 
radiating  heat  of  the  boiler,  which  other- 
wise would  be  a  total  loss. 

All  the  heat  that  escapes  from  a  boiler 
is  costly  waste.  Some  manufacturers 
enclose  their  boilers  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  announce  that  but  .little  heat  is 
radiated  and  lost.  A  better  way  is 
to  bum  this  heated  air  which  envelops 
the  boiler,  by  providing  a  jacket  for  the 
boiler  to  retain  the  air  temporarily,  until 
it  is  lead  to  the  fire.  A  system  of 
pipes  conducts  the  heated  air  from  un- 
der this  jacket  to  below  the  grate.  The 
suction  of  the  stack  much  more  than 
overcomes  the  friction  caused  by  draw- 
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ing  the  hot  air  downward  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  to  vents  beneath  and  be- 
side the  fire. 

This  system  can  be  miderstood  by  a 
careful  examination  of  figures  4,  5  and  6. 
In  figure  4,  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler 
is  seen,  the  lower  part  being  cut  away 
to  show  the  fire.  The  customary  air 
inlets  in  the  doors  being  closed,  the 
air,  here  protrayed  in  the  form  of  ar- 
rows, enters  the  jacket  at  the  holes 
i-i-i-i,  is  thoroughly  warmed,  and  as- 
cends to  the  dome,  seen  at  2.  There 
it  descends  the  funnel-shaped  pijie,  and 
is  conducted  by  pipes,  H-H,  in  the 
jacket,  down  to  the  space  beneath  the 
grate,  where  it  is  seen  escaping  to  the 

fire.  3-3.       .         .^      .         ... 

Figure  5  is  a  side  view  of  this  con- 
trivance, with  the  attachment  shown  in 
figures  1-2-3  working  together.  The 
air  enters  the  jacket  at  i-i-i-i,  contin- 
ues to  the  dome  at  2,  descends  through 
the  tubes  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  jack- 
et, to  their  outlets  at  3-3-3-  The  tubes 
H-H  debouch  under  the  grate;  I'le  tube 
to  the  left  empties  in  the  chamber  C, 
provided  diat  the  arms  S-S  (see  fig- 
ure i)  are  not  used. 

Comparison  with  figure  6  will  make 
figures  4  and  5  clear.  Figure  6  shows 
a  large  brick-enclosed  boiler,  with  the 
brick  cut  away  to  expose  the  tubing. 
The  jacket  is  also  cut  away  so  that  the 
tubes,  in  dead  black,  which  conduct  the 
hot  air  from  the  dome  to  the  grate,  and 
to  the  chamber  at  C,  may  be  exposed. 
These  tubes  descend  on  both  sides  of 
the  boiler;  and  more  than  one  may  be 
located  to  the  side.  The  dome  may  be 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  if 
wanted  to  be  so  constructed.  Around 
the  face  of  the  boiler,  in  figure  6,  may 
be  seen  the  air  inlets  to  the  jacket,  fitted 
with  controlling  dampers.  The  regulai 
inlets  in  the  fire  and  ash  doors,  a« 
also  provided,  for  when  the  fire  is  first 
made,  and  until  it  is  bumii^  briskly, 
and  the  stack  emptying  rapidk/,  *e  air 
is  admitted  in  the  customary  way.  No- 
tice in  the  figure  6,  that  the  tube  X  tc 
Y  is  under  the  jacket;  from  Y  to  ^ 
below  the  grate,  it  proceeds  through  thi 
wall.  It  may  be  exposed  to  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fire  a  part  of  this  dis- 
tance, but  it  is  then  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion from  the  great  heat  to  which  it  will 
be  subjected.  The  tube  leading  to  C 
is  cut  off  to  show  how  C  looks  in  cross 
section. 


If  one  will  stop  to  think  that  air  must 
be  raised  to  a  certain  temperature  be- 
fore it  will  unite  with  coal  and  produce 
fire;  and  that  beyond  cost  of  installing 
this  system,  no  further  cost  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  fire  with  hot  air,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  great  and  con- 
tinual saving  can  be  effected  by  this 
means.  Thalbom  Blaks. 


THE  IDEAL  PRIVATE  GARDENER. 

Read  by  Fred  E.  Palmer,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  before  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  at  Dayton,  O.,  August  22,  1906: 

The  title  of  this  essay  was  selected  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  and  assigned  to 
the  Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Qub,  as  a  fitting  subject  for  its  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  this  conven- 
tion. This  was  perfectly  natyral,  for 
when  questions  of  a  philosophical  nature 
are  to  be  discussed,  where  else  would 
one  turn  but  to  the  "Athens  of  America," 
the  erudite  city  of  the  old  Bay  state. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  also,  that 
the  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Qub  of 
Boston,  with  its  young  and  virile  mem- 
bership of  325  (this  includes  ladies)  is 
perfectly  able  to  handle  any  question 
that  may  be  presented  to  it;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  individual  to  whom  this 
essay  is  assigned,  every  thoughtful  per- 
son will  agree  that,  while  being  great- 
ly honored  he  is,  nevertheless,  confront- 


ed with  a  duty  both  difficult  and  oner- 
ous. 

Under  old  world  conditions  to  this 
day,  the  number  of  private  gardens  of 
any  size  b  a  fixed  quantity;  new  crea- 
tions are  few  and  far  between  and  are 
largely  offset  by  the  decay  and  abandon- 
ment of  old  establishments;  so,  conse- 
quently, the  market  for  head  gardeners 
has  always  been  a  dull  one.  A  satisfac- 
tory and  satisfied  incumbent  held  his 
position  often  for  life.  Not  much  was 
required  of  him  in  the  way  of  technical 
or  scientific  knowledge,  in  fact,  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  would  have 
spoiled  him.  He  was  essentially  a  re- 
tainer, although  by  common  consent 
ranking  considerably  above  the  domes- 
tics, conservative  to  a  degree,  which  is 
always  characteristic  of  those  who  lack 
ambition  because  of  the  absence  of  op- 
portunity, that  baneful  blight  of  the  old 
world,  supremely  happy  if  a  modest  pen- 
sion awaited  him,  or  fortunate  if  able 
to  end  his  days  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  grocery  or  public  house. 

One  can  easily  realize  that  under  the 
above  conditions,  there  must  have  been 
constantly  in  existance  a  small  army  of 
rejected  ones  among  the  body  of  jour- 
neymen gardeners.  Head  positions  not 
always  being  awarded  wtdi  regard  to 
merit,  the  under  gardeners  had  little  in- 
centive to  acquire  an  education  above 
the  common,  the  chances  being  that 
they  would  end  their  days  in  the  ranks 
with  the  laborer.  These  things  may  ex- 
plain the  anomalous  condition  that  has 
undoubtedly  existed  up  to  the  present 
time  and  still  exists,  viz.,  that  of  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  men,  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  so  near  to  nature,  so  lofty  as  to 
transcend  almost  all  others,  and  if  in- 
cluding agriculture,  which  it  naturally 
does,  so  important  in  the  world  of 
economics  as  to  comprehend  all  the  nec- 
essary things  of  life  within  its  scope; 
and  yet  who  are  so  poorly  equipped  with 
technical  and  scientific  education  as  to 
render  them,  as  a  class,  marked  in  this 
respect 

It  finds  its  most  harmful  expression 
in  a  conservatism  which  is  positively 
suicidal  in  this  new  day  and  country. 
Failing  to  recognize  the  opportunity  that 
is  now  before  them  of  lifting  themselves 
and  their  craft  from  the  realm  of  drudg- 
ery and  servitude  into  that  of  science 
and  art  where  it  properly  belongs,  cher- 
ishing the  ideal  of  "My  Lord"  and  *'My 
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Lady*  who  never  interfered,  the  long 
boars  of  labor  with  small  pay,  the  will- 
ing helpers  who  kept  going  14  hours  per 
day  if  ordered  to  do  so,  no  horse  power 
—horses  had  to  go  to  rest  early,— no 
hose,  no  anything,  in  fact,  that  savored 
of  innovation  and  that  required  new 
study.  Those  were  indeed  good  old 
days. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  condi- 
tions which  confront  us  in  this  marvel- 
lous age  and  country.  The  ordinary 
slow  processes  of  evolution  and  national 
growth  have  been  entirely  ignored.  De- 
velopment along  economic,  social  and 
art  lines  has  b^n  so  rapid  as  to  defy 
the  average  observer  and  student  to 
trace  it  The  nation,  from  a  condition 
of  extreme  crudity  and  devouring  energy 
which  might  aptly  be  compared  to  the 
caterpillar  stage,  has  suddenly  emerged 
into  a  state  of  refinement  and  keen  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  and  art  that  is  as 
startling  and  interesting  to  contemplate 
as  the  bursting  forth  of  the  perfect  but- 
terfly. Let  us  hope  that  this  simile  may 
not  obtain  in  its  ephemeral  sense,  how- 
ever. 

During  this  period  of  strenuous  com- 
mercial activity,  the  earth  has  been 
made  to  yield  her  treasures  most  bounti- 
fully. Nothing  in  the  world's  history 
compares  with  the  develc^ment  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  during 
the  last  50  years.  The  struggle  has  been 
terrific  and  the  confusion  even  as  that 
of  the  mighty  rapids  and  whirlpool  of 
Niagara.  Out  of  this  xnaelstrom  and 
into  the  quiet  waters  of  work  well  done, 
victory  achieved,  and  fortunes  made 
have  drifted  thousands  of  men  who  are 
now  seeking  rest,  recreation,  and  happi- 
ness, the  end  to  which  all  previous  ef- 
fort has  been  but  the  means.  Back  to 
nature  is  the  word,  and  to  the  soil 
which  gave  them  their  material  wealth 
they  again  look  for  those  more  subtle 
elements  that  satisfy  the  souL  These 
are  the  men  who  have  built  themselves 
gardens  and  who  are  looking  for  part- 
ners, rather  than  for  hired  help,  to  en- 
able them  to  accomplish  this  end.  It  is 
perfectly  fitting  and  proper  to  consider 
the  ideal  gardener  in  the  former  rela- 
tionship rather  than  the  latter,  and  no 
intelligent  proprieter  will  demur  to  the 
spirit  of  such  association. 

What  kind  of  a  personality  will  he 
have  who  shall  fill  the  measure  of  this 
desire  for  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  seize  the  opportunity  to  exalt  the 
status  of  his  beloved  profession,  and 
raise  himself  to  the  high  social,  econo- 
mic and  educational  plans  to  which  he 
naturally  and  properly  belongs?  Let  us 
consider  the  last  part  of  this  theme  first 
and  discover  what  duties  will  be  re- 
quired of  him  or,  in  other  words,  what 
is  his  work,  and  afterwards  try  and  fit 
the  man  to  it 

The  common  idea  among  young  gar- 
deners who  are  ready  and  feel  quali- 
fied to  take  charge  of  important  places 
is,  that  the  measure  of  these  duties 
should  be  included  within  the  following 
limits:  To  be  able  to  grow  the  regular 
run  of  greenhouse  stock  successfully,  in- 
duding  orchids,  so  that  when  exhibition 
times  come  around  they  may  gather  in 
some  prizes  and  nail  the  cards  up  in  the 
potting  shed  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
house,  and  their  own  emolument.  Inci- 
dentally, they  expect  to  supply  the  house 
with  flowers  in  limited  quantities  of 
their  own  selection,  and  to  grow  fruit 


under  glass.  They  consider  the  kitchen 
garden  to  be  part  of  their  sphere,  al- 1 
though,  as  a  nde,  having  had  very  little 
experience  in  that  department,  also  the' 
pleasure  grounds  with  which  they  have 
had  still  leas.  At  first  sight,  it  does 
seem  that  the  list  includes  about  all  that 
should  be  required  of  the  average  gar- 
dener, and  if  he  were  a  master  in  every 
branch  mentioned,  he  would  certainly 
be  pretty  well  equipped  as  a  workman. 

The  duties  of  the  ideal  gardener,  how 
ever,  cover  a  much  wider  range.  He 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  the  pro- 
prietor, the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  indefinable,  intangible 
thing  called  happiness.  Primarily  the 
happiness  of  the  latter  and  also  that  of 
his  own,  as  a  natural  corollary.  With 
this  in  view,  he  will  seek  to  discover 
the  bent  of  his  employer  and,  having 
found  it,  to  guide  it  into  practical  chan- 
nels. His  common  sense  will  often 
come  into  conflict  with  whimsical  de- 
sires, but  with  plenty  of  tact  and  a  de- 
sire to  serve,  this  will  not  be  a  serious 
source  of  trouble.  He  will  be  required 
to  plan  and  lay  out  an  entirely  new 
place,  erect  greenhouses,  put  in  water 
supply,  survey  and  grade  land,  build 
drives,  handle  large  bodies  of  men  intel- 
ligently, to  study  up-to-date  methods, 
and  appliances,  such  as  labor  saving 
machinery,  insecticides,  and  fertilizers; 
scoffing  at  nothing  because  of  its 
strangeness,  but  testing  desirable  things 
intelligently  with  a  view  to  conducting 
the  place  with  economy  and  facility. 
One  of  his  most  delicate  duties  will  be 
to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  among 
his  fellow  employes,  listening  to  the 
complaints  of  his  subordinates  with  a 
judicial  and  kindly  ear,  and  pleading 
their  cause  with  their  employer.  To 
the  youngest  gardeners  under  his  charge 
he  owes  a  peculiar  and  sacred  duty. 
Having  trod  the  path  before  them,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  know  their  desires  and 
ambitions,  and  should  use  every  eflFort 
for  their  upbuilding  into  ideal  men  and 
gardeners.  Short  hours  of  labor,  liberal 
wages,  libraries,  opportunities  to  attend 
lectures  and  exhibitions,  encouragement 
to  form  or  join  clubs,  and  above  all,  a 
kindly  personal  interest  in  their  wel-. 
fare,  easily  lie  within  his  power  to  pro- 
mote. 

In  providing  the  various  garden  prod- 
ucts, he  should  study  the  trend  of  fash- 
ionable taste  and  try  and  forstall  the  de- 
mand in  this  respect,  it  being  always  ex- 
tremely pleasing  to  the  proprietor  to 
find  himself  the  possessor  of  &e  newest 
things  in  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  bad  taste  on 
the  gardener's  part  to  persistently  at- 
tempt to  force  his  own  particular  hobby 
on  an  unwilling  employer;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  rock  on  which  many  a  good 
man  splits.  It  is  the  duty,  and  should 
be  the  pleasure,  of  the  ganiener  to  treat 
friends  of  the  proprietor  with  courtesy 
and  respect;  this  admonition  is  particu- 
larly applicable  in  cases  when  married 
children,  or  other  relatives,  locate  per- 
manently on  the  home  estate  and  whose 
presence  there  is  often  considered  by  the 
gardener  as  an  intrusion.  Generally  this 
involves  merely  the  production  of  more 
garden  stock  of  every  kind,  which  means 
more  labor,  a  matter  which  the  id-'al 
gardener  can  easily  adjust  by  frankly 
explaining  it  to  his  employer. 

A  thousand  other  duties  might  be 
enumerated  which  attach  to  the  ideal 


'gardener  of  to-day,  which  in  years  gone 
|by  were  supposed  to  be  outside  of  his 
province.  Far  from  considering  these 
|added  burdens,  however,  he  should  wel- 
come them  as  indications  of  increased 
(^opportunities  and  tributes  to  his  ad- 
'^vanced  intelligence. 

To   successfully  meet  these   require- 
|ments,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  needed? 
^;  Certainly  one  with  a  most  complete  edu- 
g>' cation  in  the  knowledge  and  cultivation 
'r  of  plants  that  can  be  conceived.     This 
C  (should  have  begun  in  the  lowest  grades 
^  (of  the  grammer  school,  and  continued 
through  every  step  of  school  life,  not  as 
^  ta  theory  or  dry  recital  of  facts,  but  out 
tin  the  garden  and  field.     Happily  this 
important  feature  in  the  education  of 
(every  child,   whether  destined  for  the 
(horticultural  profession  or  not,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  by  our  public  edu- 
cators.   In  the  case  of  the  ideal  gar- 
dener, of  course,  this  study  should  never 
^ease;  it  should  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  lower  organisms  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  which  we  call  diseases,  also  that 
of  the  insect  and  animal  world  in  gen- 
eral, in  so  far  as  it  affects  plant  life  for 
good  or  ill. 

A  knowledge  of  physics,  especially 
that  branch  pertaining  to  mechanics;  of 
chemistry  to  the  extent  that  he  may  ap- 
preciate the  relative  values  of  different 
elements  in  soil,  air  and  water,  to 
know  the  effects  of  various  chemicals  on 
insect  life,  and  the  poisons  that  are  con- 
tained in  many  plants  with  their  anti- 
dotes, would  be  extremely  useful  The 
fundamental  laws  of  art,  wherein  it  is 
shown  that  harmony  of  colors  and  forms 
follow  as  fixed  and  well  defined  rules  as 
those  that  exist  in  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  should  be  understood.  Tlii« 
would  naturally  include  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  landscape,  elementary  land 
surveying  and  the  use  of  the  mstru- 
ments  connected  therewith. 

All  these  and  a  hundred  other  things 
may  be  enumerated  as  contributing  tc 
the  mental  equipment  of  a  modem  first 
rate  gardener.  It  is  a  pretty  formidabU 
curriculum,  especially  to  the  man  whose 
lines  of  prospective  have  not  carried  him 
much  beyond  the  potting  bench,  whose 
chief  ambition  is  to  drop  into  an  easy 
job  where  the  boss  is  away  most  of  the 
time,  and  where  no  embarrassing  ques- 
tions are  asked.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  mere 
acquisition  of  all  this  knowledge  in  it* 
self  constitutes  an  ideal  man.  These 
things  are  simply  tools  to  be  used  as 
means  to  an  end,  which  is  wisdom  and 
this  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
ability  and  desire  to  serve. 

If  in  the  course  of  all  these  years  of 
study  and  application,  he  has  not  dis- 
covered that  his  own  measure  of  happi- 
ness is  commensurate  with  the  service 
which  he  renders  others,  then  his  time 
and  labor  have  been  largely  wasted. 
Unselfish  service  is  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  who  possesses  it  scatters 
happiness  where  e'er  he  goes,  to  his  em- 
ployer, his  fellow  laborers,  in  fact,  to 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  He 
possesses  a  pleasing  personality,  is  in- 
teresting in  conversation,  and  tactful  in 
manner.  Of  him,  his  employer  makes  a 
friend  and  companion.  He  is  not  only 
an  ideal  gardener  but  an  ideal  man. 


Palisades,  N.  Y.— Landscape  garden- 
ers and  engineers  have  begun  work,  05 
the  second  big  tract  of  200  acres.  Iv^ 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  GHlCAGa 
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Subtoriptiaii  iirlos,  fS^OO  *  Y6Ar-»S4  Numbers. 
Ad?ertiiinK  latet  on  appllo»tioa. 

Enteied  at  Chioago  postoiBoe  as  seoond-olass 
matter.    Copyrinht,  1906,  by  The  Gardening  Co. 

\  to  TIm  QartfwUna 
uCMmico. 

OABi>nmra  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Jieir  interest,  and  It  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  Ui 
malce  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 

I  our  case,  please  w^ite  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
t  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 
Ask  Airr  QuBsnoxt  tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,    fruits,   Tegetaoles    or   other  pra>tlcal 
gardening  matters.     We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them* 

SsNS  us  N0TB8  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
'        ..  .- *    nd  e ^  --^ -. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1906,  the  United  States  exported 
niit  to  the  value  of  $14,964,158.  Our 
best  customers  are  Great  Britain,  Cana- 
da, Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  order  named.  Our  most  important 
export  fruits  in  the  order  of  their  value 
are  apples,  prunes,  oranges,  apricots  and 
raisins.  

A  KANSAS  HiynATION. 

The  secretary  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Commercial  club  will,  it  is  said,  issue 
an  invitation  to  the  S.  A.  F.  to  hold  its 
convention  in  Topeka  during  the  sum- 
mer of  191 1,  the  year  of  the  semi-cen- 
tennial. The  Topeka  Capital,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  is  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
matter  and  I  presume  that  even  now  the 
Commercial  club  is  figuring  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  it  will  derive  from 
the  fattened  hotel  tariff.  Some  of  these 
little  towns  have  very  distorted  ideas  of 
their  importance. 

Oldtime  Conventionite. 


THE  IHFLEMBlfT  BLUE  BOOK. 


may  be  enlightened  and  encoiraged,  and  of  your 
teilures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  us  Photooraphs  or  Skbtchbs  of  your 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruito,  ▼egMables,  -_,                            .          .                      .    . 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  We  are  m   receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 

them  engraved  for  IJARDiKni*.  third  annual  edition  of  the  Implement 

-  Blue  Book,  which  was  recently  issued. 

CONTBNT8.  1\!L\^  volume  contains  a  complete  di- 

Ti.,flA--.,--rd^,.                                       «  rectory  of  agricultural  implements  and 

^^^^^^^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^  machines,  showing  in  deuu  the  aoods 

— HoKiand  d«biiasin  Enfflmid. 34  of  every  manufacturer  in  the   United 

TK^ran'd  Bh^X^'''^  ^^"^  *'"      i  ^***^?  *"^  Canada,  supplemented  by  a 

Japanese  maples  iaiusJl"ir.!r.*'.*.'.".*.V.'.*.*.*'.'.'.35  ^'^^  l*st  of  jobbing  and  branch  houses 

St  Lti u  ii  It] ov« ft  a bf!ad  ..„.„... 36  at  all  the  principal  distributing  points. 

A  French  table  dctorarfon  (liJus.) J6  The  hrtnlc  rontains  sntn^  ii.ift  nfl<rM  an/1 

Flost  at  San  An  lonio.  Tex    (illut,) 36  :t   !„k^,„^u,?     ki     5       xf^  ^^^-  S  5 

The  irreenhoiiBc... 36  IS  Substantially  bound.     It  IS  published 

—Varieties  oi  chfysanthrmums 36  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  deal- 

— Seasonable n^iM on  therms©., 37  wnom  It  IS  a  Standard.     Midland  Pub- 

^&  in'.iSnr.!ifi7«*Ui-mi«i:):::::::::::::;ll  "*''^k  ^•'  st  Louis,  mo..  publishers. 

1^^^X^?^^^::::::::::::::::::::::%  hatohal  codhcil  op  HORncra-TORB. 

The  Implemenr  Blue  Book... *». 42  .                             ,           ,                   .      . 

National  Council  of  Horticulture 42  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 

The  Chicago  flower  show 42  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Hor- 

S^ui^LV^;^^  ticulture  at  Chicago,  November  9,  at  10 

SocicJe*.... ,,.... 43  o  clock  a.  m.     Delegates  are  requested 

=is:;S^:sP.V^^lr.^o™!r;;:::::::::::::::::}i  '»  "'i' «*  **  fl?«"  «<>«  of  p.  j 

—Spokane  riowerahow...... ..43  nauswirth,  227  Michigan  avenue,  and 

Greenhoiidtiniiecti.. 44  from  there  will  go  to  a  room  in  the 

oL""I?rHenfy  Cowk^^  Auditorium  Annex  where  the  sessions 

—Patrick  J   Donahue......... 45  Will  be  held. 

Details   for   the   press   bureau   work 

"Oh,  sweet  it  was  and  fair  it  was  for  the  coming  year  will  be  considered 
w??h  ^^rfi/rSr^r^r °fnn«^HAn5*iT,»  r.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "P^"'  togcthcr  with  the  Hiattcr 
^iV  alT  tht  'Xld  "kVay."    *  °^  ^^^^'"^^  ^  national  congress  of  horti- 
.   -,           -,              _,            ..^,  .  culture  and  horticultural  exhibition  at 
A  Floral  Railway  Device- Tickets,  the  Jamestown  exposition  in  1907.    It  is 
please,"  is  a  legend  wrought  m  flowers  expected  that  a  report  will  be  made  by 
*?  ^^  i^^S J"  *^^  border  at  a  station  on  Robert  Craig,  who  is  making  a  personal 
the     Northeastern      railway      between  ^isit  to  the  Jamestown  exposition,  for 
Thirsk  and  York.— Gardening  World.  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  prac- 
We  are  in  receipt  of  Part  2  of  the  ticability  of  holding  a  congress  and  ex- 
Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor-  hibition.    Other  matters  which  should  be 
ticultural  Society  for  the  yeanpos,  con-  brought    before    the    congress   will    be 
taining  reports  of  the  annual  meeting  considered  at  this  time, 
and  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  com-  .  Anyone  having  thoughts  or  sugges- 
mittees.  X\oxi^  for  the  consideration  of  the  Coun- 
.  _      *                                               ,  oil  is  asked  to  correspond  with  the  sec- 
Thb  western  potato  crop  reports  show  retary,  or  if  possible,  to  be  present  at 
a  much  larger  acreage  than  usual  Mich-  the  meeting  of  the  council  and  present 
igan  has  suftered  greatly  with  drought,  his  views. 

the  yield  there  being  small.     Wiscon-  H.  C.  Irish,  Sec 
sin   is   better,   likewise   Minnesota   and 
the  Dakotas. 


We  learn  from  the  general  press  that 
a  syndicate  is  arranging  to  purchase 
15,000  acres  of  land  near  Marysville, 
Cal.,  to  be  colonized  by  families  from 
soudiern  France,  who  will  engage  in 
the  production  of  flowers  for  market, 
using  the  unsalable  stock  in  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumery. 


THE  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW. 

There  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  those  interested  in  the  flower 
show  at  the  Union  restaurant  meeting 
Monday  evening.  All  branches  of  the 
trade,  incluuding  the  large  cut  flower 
growers,  were  well  represented  Many 
useful  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
guidance    of   the   working   committees, 


among  the  speakers  being  James  Keeley, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Benj.  Ham- 
mond, of  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
and  C.  S.  Ford,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Keeley  surprised  many  of  those 
present  by  stating  that  in  his  boyhood 
days  he  was  connected  with  the  business 
and  that  it  was  part  of  his  work  to 
market  the  product  at  Covent  Garden, 
London.  When  he  recalls  those  days 
it  is  small  wonder  that  he  has  a  warm 
spot  in  his  heart  for  the  trade.  The 
unity  of  purpose  among  those  inter- 
ested and  their  determination  to  make 
the  coming  show  the  best  ever  held 
now  point  conclusively  to  an  exhibition 
of  which  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
may  well  feel  proud  and  it  remains  with 
the  exhibitors  to  get  their  material 
ready  in  good  time.  The  local  commit- 
tees will  do  the  rest 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that 
the  special  prize  list  of  the  latter  so- 
ciety has  been  issued  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  revised  premium  list  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Copies  of  this 
revised  premium  list  may  be  had  on 
applicatk>n  to  Willis  N.  Rudd,  secre- 
tary. First  National  Bank  building,  Chi- 
cago, as  per  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
Exhibitors  should  remember  that  this 
is  a  6-day  show,  commencing  Tuesday, 
November  6,  and  ending  Sunday  night, 
November  11. 

A  very  encouraging  letter  from  Chas. 
L.  Hutchinson  was  read  and  the  de- 
sign for  the  local  society's  medal,  which 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  sub- 
stantial reality,  was  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing and  generally  approved.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  medals  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution next  month. 


RAISniG  N£W  ROSES. 

In  theory  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  raise 
a  new  rose,  a  mere  matter  of  placing 
the  pollen  from  one  rose  bloom  upon 
the  matured  stigmas  of  another;  albeit, 
in  actual  practice,  in  the  search  for 
pollen,  in  the  timing  of  the  varieties, 
even  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds, 
considerable  patience  and  ingenuity  is 
required.  But  these  difficulties  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  which  arise 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  mating  of  varieties,  for  it  is  in 
the  faculty  of  conceiving  a  particular 
end,  and  in  discerning  how  that  end 
may  be  achieved  that  the  essence  of 
successful  rose  hybridisation  lies.  The 
raiser  of  new  roses  must  be  able  to  di- 
vine qualities  more  or  less  latent  which, 
by  crossing,  may  be  developed  and  im- 
proved. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  in  the 
past  so  much  has  been  left  to  chance, 
we  see  how  vague  and  uncertain  the 
indications  are  on  which  to  depend, 
and  it  is  then  not  surprising  that  so 
many  first  crosses  give  results  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  raiser's  expecta- 
tions. It  is  only  as  he  gradually  pro- 
gresses through  successive  hybridiza- 
tions that  he  finds  certain  tendencies 
become  confirmed,  and  it  is  only  then 
that  he  obtains  control  and  can  modify 
materially  these  tendencies  at  his  will. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done  on 
these  lines  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of 
place  here.  When^l.  Pemet  Dudier,  now 
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perhaps  the  supreme  exponent  of  rose  hy- 
bridization, b^:an  his  scheme  for  a  new 
race  of  hardy  yellow  roses,  he  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  several  simul- 
taneous crosses  of  a  tentative  nature, 
including  the  almost  daring  one  with 
Persian  yellow,  Soleil  d'Or,  and,  fol- 
lowing along  these  lines,  parallel  at 
first,  then  converging  and  combining, 
he  evolved  that  fine  race  of  yellow 
roses,  which  possesses  the  habit  of  the 
best  hybrid  teas  with  the  depths  of  color 
of  the  Austrian  briars. 

In  a  wider  field  the  many  fine  novel- 
ties of  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  with  un- 
doubU^d  signs  of  descent  from  previous 
hybrids,  show  in  their  growth  and  habit 
characteristics  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  National  Rose  Society  is  to  be 
blamed  that  in  the  past  it  has,  in  an 
inordinate  desire  for  conventionality  of 
form,  so  completely  ignored  color  and 
perfume,  the  two  most  charming  attri- 
butes of  the  rose^  and  it  is  only  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  wiser  coun- 
sels have  to  any  extent  prevailed.  Here 
then  is  a  field  which  still  remains  fair- 
ly open,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
amateur  hybridiser  to  go  bade  to  the 
species  and  old-fashioned  varieties 
amongst  which  to  work.  Several  of 
the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  late  years, 
kinds  whose  greatest  charm  lies  in  their 
distinctness,  are  first  crosses  with  a 
species,  i.  e.,  those  hybrids  with  Rosa 
Wichuraiana,  whose  introduction  has 
added  a  new  feature  to  our  rose  gar- 
dens; Una,  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  the  dog  rose,  crossed  with  tea 
roses;  the  Penzance  briars;  and  the 
beautiful  Anemone,  a  hybrid,  of  R. 
sinica  and  R.  indica.  All  tiiese  are  evi- 
dence of  the  gains  to  be  in  this  way  ob- 
tained. Species  which  have  possibilities 
are  Rosa  bracteata,  R.  rubrifolia,  and 
R.  moschata,  but  there  are  many  others. 

The  work  will  be  long  and  tedious, 
with  many  failures,  for  seedlings  have  a 
habit  of  dying  off,  and  it  is  an  unhappy 
sight  to  watch  the  slow  decline  of  a 
potentially  valuable  nursling.  Yet  to 
create  a  new  rose  which  is  a  distinct 
advance  is  worth  more  than  all  these 
troubles  and  pains. 

I  have  a  dim  recollection  from  my 
school-days  of  some  poet  of  olden  time, 
it  was  Pindar  perhaps,  who  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  a  great  statue  or  picture  could 
only  be  viewed  by  those  on  the  spot 
A  rose  is  not  so,  for  a  La  France  or  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  may  adorn  all  gardens 
even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  So  that  ^e  raiser  who  perse- 
veres through  years  of  thought  and 
toil  will,  in  some  lovely  new  flower, 
find  his  reward,  not  only  in  the  frui- 
tion of  his  hopes,  but  also  in  the  delight 
of  his  neighbors. 

SMUGGLERS  USE  FUNERAL  WREATH. 

The  smugglers  of  Paris  have  many 
ingenious  methods  of  swindling  the  cus- 
toms employes  in  passing  contraband 
alcohol  into  the  city,  according  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Scientific  American, 
this  article  being  heavily  taxed.  Among 
others  we  find  the  following : 

"During  a  period  of  over  six  months 
the  customs  employes  at  the  various  bar- 
riers at  Paris  saw  two  men  regularly 
pass  before  their  offices,  carrying  a  very 
fine  funeral  wreath.  Naturally,  they 
never  asked  them  to  pay  dues  on  such 
an  article  as  that,  and  never  suspected 


for  a  moment  that  it  contained  40  liters 
of  pure  alcohol.  The  smugglers  took 
every  precaution  against  discovery, 
avoiding,  for  instance,  passing  through 
the  same  barrier  twice  running.  How- 
ever, the  trick  was  eventually  discovered 
by  an  officer  who  insisted  on  examining 
the  wreath,  and  found  that  it  contained 
a  tin  interior  filled,  of  course,  with  the 
valuable  spirits." 

Societies. 


AMERICAN  CARRAnON  SOOETT. 

CARNATIONS  REGISHSED. 

Welcome^  a  pink  sport  of  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Lawson,  the  color  of  a  Bridesmaid 
rose,  identical  with  its  parents  except- 
ing in  color  and  calyx  which  seldom 
bursts.  Color  and  habit  permanently 
fixed,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Submitted 
by  Dailedouze  Bros.,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 
This  variety  is  registered  provisionally 
and  subject  to  £e  approval  of  the 
judges  at  the  show  in  Toronto,  Ont, 
next  January. 

By  F.  Dorner  &  Sons  Co.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.:  Red  Chief. — ^An  even  clear  shade 
of  scarjet,  very  early  and  exceptionally 
free. 

Bonnie  Maid. — ^Edged  white  and  shad- 
ed to  a  pink  center. 

Winona.— A  clear  medium  pink. 

Albert  M.  Hkbr^  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  mSTlTUTE  SHOW. 

The  seventy-fifth  fair  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  New  York,  was  held  in 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum  building,  10-21 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  September 
26-27.  Dahlias  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
floral  exhibits,  and  the  staffings  were, 
as  usual,  very  fine.  Exhibitors  were 
not  so  numerous  aa  last  year,  and  com- 
mercial plantsmen  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  In  the  class  for  or- 
namental plants  there  was  only  one 
competitor.  A.  J.  Manda«  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Chas.  Pratt,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  who 
stasred  a  collection,  which  for  variety 
and  erroupinff  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
He  also  exhibited  specimen  plants  of 
Maranta  rosea-picta,  Sphcerogyne  lati- 
folia,  Alocasia  Sanderiana,  Platycerium 
biforme.  and  nepenthes.  Lager  ft  Har- 
rell,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  staged  a  hand- 
some group  of  orchids,  including  va- 
rieties of  Odontoglossum  grande;  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis  Morelliana,  M.  Can- 
dida, Cattleya  Dowiana,  C.  labiata  and 
C.  superba  splendens,  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum  giganteum.  Iselia  elegence,  and 
oncidiums,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  special  prize. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  exhibited  several  varieties  of  cut 
hardy  flowers,  but  for  want  of  room 
and  good  location  their  staging  was 
not  seen  to  advantage.  The  fruit 
displays  were  very  creditable,  and 
the  exhibits  of  vegetable  and  farm 
crops  up  to  the  usual  standard.  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.«  New  York,  made  an 
exceptionally  fine  showing  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  W.  B.  Marshall  ft  Co.,  New 
York,  exhibited  vines  of  a  new  winter 
forcing  tomato,  said  to  be  an  unusually 
proliflc  cropper.  Following  are  the| 
axxrards  * 

Dahlias,  professional  classes,  best 
collection  of  60  varieties,  one  flower  of 
each:  First,  W.  P.  Lothrop,  East 
Bridgswater.  Mass.;  second,  H.  F.  Burt, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Best  collection  of  26  varieties,  one 
flower  of  each:  First,  H.  F.  Burt;  sec- 
ond, W.  P.  Lothrop. 

Best  collection  of  10  varieties,  one 
flower  of  each:     First,  H.  F.  Burt. 

Best  display  of  single  dahlias:  First, 
W.  P.  Lothrop;  second,  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

Best  display  of  cactus  dahlias:  First, 
W.  P.  Lothrop;  second,  H.  F.  Burt. 

Best  display  of  pompon  dahlias: 
First,  W.  P.  Lothrop;  second,  H.  F. 
Burt 

Dahlias,  general  class,  open  to  all, 
best  vase  26  blooms,  show  dahlias,  yel- 


low, one  named  variety:  First,  H.  F. 
Burt. 

Best  vase  26  blooms,  show  dahlias, 
white,  one  named  variety:  First.  H. 
F.  Burt. 

Best  vase  26  blooms  show  dahlias, 
pink,  one  named  variety:  First,  R. 
Vincent,  Jr^ft  Son,  White  Marsh,  Md.; 
second,  G.  W.  Young.  Deal,  N.  J. 

Best  vase  26  blooms,  show  dahlias, 
any  other  color,  one  named  variety: 
First.  H.  F.  Burt;  second,  R.  Vincent, 
Jr.,  ft  Son. 

Best  vase  26  blooms,  cactus  dahlias, 
white,  one  named  variety.  First,  J.  T. 
Lovett;  second,  R.  Vinvent,  Jr..  ft  Son. 

Best  vase  26  l^looms.  cactus  dahlias, 
any  other  color,  one  named  variety: 
First.  G.  C.  Rand.  Lawrence,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.;  second,  B.  D.  Adams,  Seabright, 

N.   J. 

Best  six  varieties,  cactus  dahlias,  5 
blooms  each  in  vases:  First  H.  F. 
Burt;  second.  E.  D.  Adams. 

Best  display  of  pompon  dahlias,  in 
vases:  First,  Chas.  a  Smith.  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  second,  H.  F.  Burt, 
r  ?,®^i  ^^^^  ^^  single  dahlias.  First. 
J.  T.  Lovett;  second.  H.  F.  Burt 
r.?^^^J^^^l  basket  of  dahlias:  First 
Chas.  S.  Smith. 

Gladiolus.— Best      collection      of      60 

ytfTi®^  J^iT^^^i^^i  ^'''■^'  Geo.  Burchett 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.;  second.  W.  P.  Loth- 
rop. 

Lew  "child.."*"**  vrieue.:  John 
Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers.— Best  80 
varieties  of  hardy  flowers :  First  Mrs. 
S-  vl*.  ?*?.°V%  Klberon.  N.  J.;  second^ 
Bobbink  ft  Atkins,  Rutherford,  iTjV 

Ornamental  Plants.- Best  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  snace 
not  exceeding  60  square  feet:  O.  J. 
Man  da.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
t^H'a  ^.^®*V°P'  ^-  ^-  Burt  and  G.  C. 
In  ^S^^^Ifi,^?"^  awarded  special  prises 
J?Kn!J®  dahlia  classes.  John  liwis 
Childs  was  awarded  special  prises  for 
I  Ift?i^.^*f  montbretla.  pure  lemon,  and 
a  collection  of  tuberous  rooted  bego- 
nias; and  Martin  L.  Bell  of  Sparkle, 
hU.,^'  f **"^1  special  prizes  for  collec- 
tions of  marigolds  and  celosia. 

SPOKANE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

One  of  the  centers  of  interest  at  the 
opening  day  of  the  Spokane  Interstate 
fair  September  24  was  the  annual  aSer 
Show  of  the  Spokane  Floral  AsSoilation 
i?oi^®»,J^°™®^  Industry  building,  which 
rw.«^M??^®^  '^*^™  morning  till  night 
Competition    was   spirited,   the   awardc 

thews  and  Burt  as  follows: 
in    the   professional   class,   best   dls. 

SltJ".  ^i  *5*®"'  «?«''"an  Thoeni  was 
first;   Spokane   Florist   Co.,  second. 

In  the  amateur  class,  best  and  finest 
asters.  B.  L  Bloom,  first;  Mrs:  A/  P 
Magle.  second.  *        ^  ^   ^' 

no^^f*^®i?'  variety  of  asters,  true  to 
name,  three  of  a  kind.  Miss  Frances 
?nT        '     "*'  ^"-  ^^'  Magle.  sSS? 

Best  25  tall  growing  asters.  B.  L. 
feco'Sd'.  '  ^'^^     Frances     BUrchett 

Greatest  variety     of     dwarf     asters 

-...?®®^J*®^*fi^2  ^^  asters,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mey- 
flrst  ^  °*®   design  was  a  large  aster. 

Best  arranged  basket  Mrs.  S.  H. 
»^osler  first  with  a  design  represent- 
T?,frA*i®*f*'^J'*  °^.  plenty;  Miss  Wnces 
a  swan       ^^"^^^^^    design    representing 

a.i5^*i?Jf  ?''*^**.?^  design.  Miss  Becky  Ma- 
f^A\ul^\r7'^^^  ^  ^®»*«"  representing  an 
S?««5  *2   ^  ^*'^°®'   M*ss  Grace  Dunn, 
second,   design  representing  a  bell 
Most      artistic      arrangement      Mrs 

Ma^gt  s^eco^r"^"'  ^"^^  ^'^  ^  " 
MiWp;^^.^'^  H^HoX^iec^olS^^ 
niSK%^e1;oJ'i'^^*^  ^-^'  ^"^•'  M- 


No,  tJ»«^Rowii^soon  wither'd  that  hung  o'er 

^"'  f~?h%'Ss?"s,o^r  '•**•''*  ^^^ 

^°^  ^thaT  ''^  **■**"'«  if«>m  their  flowers 

All  the  fragrance  of  summer  when  sum- 
mer was  gone.  ^^ 

Digitized  by  -^thoha*  mooiu. 
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GREElfHOUSB  IMSBCTS. 

Paper  by  Tennyson  D.  Janris,  Onta- 
rio JUrrioultural  oollese,  auelph,  Can- 
ada, read  at  the  ninth  annual  oonven- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Aa- 
■oclatlon,  Auffuat  SO,  1906. 

Slugs.— These  are  not  insects,  but  be- 
long to  the  group  of  animals  known  as 
moUusca,  soft  bodied  creatures  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  shell  They  at- 
tack many  species  of  greenhouse  plants, 
lettuce,  violets,  etc. 

Remedies:  They  prefer  moist  situa- 
tions, hence  drainage,  where  practicable; 
trapping  widi  cabbage  leaves,  sweetened 
bran,  etc.;  clear  weak  lime  water 
sprinkled  over  the  plants  and  on  the 
soil. 

Sow-bugs.— These  are  14-legged  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  of  animals 
known  as  Crustacea.  They  feed  laijgely 
upon  decaying  vegetation  and  sometimes 
attadc  growing  plants,  lettuce,  etc 

Remedies:  Slice  juicy  potatoes  and 
sprinkle  them  with  Paris  green  and 
leave  them  in  places  frequented  by  the 
bugs. 

MnxiPEDis,  sometimes  known  as 
''thousand  legs/'  and  "false  wireworms." 
—They  have  two  pairs  of  legs  to  each 
segment  of  the  body  and  belong  to  the 
class  of  animals  known  as  myriapoda. 
They  are  very  common  in  greenhouses 
and  some  species  attack  the  roots  of 
growing  plants,  violets,  etc 

Remedy:  Trapping  with  poisoned 
vegetable  is  about  the  only  remedy. 

RjD  Sfidirs.— These  are  very  small 
creatures  belonging  to  the  order  of 
arachnida,  known  as  acarina-mites. 
They  are  so  small  that  it  requires  very 
careful  examination  to  see  them  on  the 
plants.  The  affected  leaves  usually  curl 
downward  and  sometimes  lose  their 
color.  They  are  found  on  many  plants 
in  the  greenhouse,  chrysanthemums, 
carnations,  etc 

Remedies:  Fk>wers  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  water  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  and  sprayed  over  infested  plants. 
For  the  application  of  this  spray  a  force 
pump  with  spraying  nozzle  is  a  neces- 
sity. On  plants  that  are  liable  to  injury 
t^  use  of  the  sulphur,  such  as  violets, 
no  other  remedy  is  used  by  florists  gen- 
erally than  frequent  syringing  or  spray* 
ing  with  water  or  with  a  weak  soap 
solution. 

Bulb  mite.— It  belongs  to  the  order 
acarina.  This  is  a  small  mite  that  bur- 
rows into  healthy  tissue.  It  has  been 
found  attacking  orchids,  hyacinths,  and 
many  other  species  of  bulb-txaring 
plants. 

Remedy:    Destroy  infested  bulbs. 

SniNGTAiLS.— These  are  ^  mostly  of 
microscopic  size  and  unfamiliar  to  any 
but  the  careful  observer.  Their  most 
distinctive  character  is  the  possession  of 
a  forked  spring  by  means  of  which  they 
leap  long  distances  when  disturbed. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  on  decay- 
ing matter  and  are  very  abundant  m 
damp  places  in  greenhouses.  In  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  college  greenhouse 
they  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
feeding  on  primula  seedlings  just  as 
they  appear  above  ground. 

Remedy:  Sitfinkle  soil  wilfi  lime 
water. 

American  cockboach.— These  are 
large  flat  bodied  insects,  measuring 
from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  length.  Th^  are 
night  feeders  and  hide  in  crevices  dur- 


ing the  day.  The  species  has  been  very 
destructive  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
college,  feeding  on  tomato  seedlings. 

Remedies:  Trapping  with  sweetened 
bran  sprinkled  with  paris  green;  pow« 
dered  borax  sprinkled  around  Uie  af- 
fected plants. 

Cbickr-ukx  grasshopfbbs. — These 
are  large  wingless  insects  and  resemble 
crickets  in  form.  They  are  very  com- 
mon in  mushroom  beds. 

Remedy:  They  may  be  easily  de- 
stroyed by  hand. 

Thbips.— These  insects  are  very  small 
with  long  slender  bodies  and  four  poor- 
ly developed  wings.  When  disturbed 
they  thrust  the  body  into  the  air  as  if 
they  meant  to  sting.  They  are  ex- 
tremely lively  and  leap  as  well  as  fly. 
They  are  very  common  on  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes,  etc 

Remedies:  Tobacco  smoke;  fumigat- 
ing with  potassium  cyanide 

Tarnishxd  plant  bug.— The  mature 
bug  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long 
and  varies  in  color  from  dull  dark 
brown  to  a  greenish  or  yellowish  brown. 
The  head  is  jrellowish  with  three  nar- 
row, reddish  stripes.  The  thorax  has  a 
yellow  margin  and  several  yellowish 
lines  running  lengthwise  This  .species 
is  common  on  the  college  chrysanthe- 
mums outdoors.  They  suck  the  juices 
from  the  leaves  and  buds  and  thus  de- 
stroy  the  flowers. 

Remedies:  Spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion. 

FouE-UNiD  LBAF-BUG.  — This  is  a 
bright  yellow  bug,  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  with  the  head,  forepart 
of  the  thorax  and  the  entire  underside 
of  the  body  of  a  shining  orange-red. 
There  are  four  black  stripes  extending 
over  the  prothorax  and  a  greater  part 
of  the  wing  covers.  This  bug  is  often 
found  on  dirysanthemums  outdoors. 

Remedy:  Spray  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 

The  family  coccidae  includes  the 
mealy-bugs  and  scale-insects  of  bark- 
lice  This  family  belongs  to  the  order 
hemiptera,  all  the  forms  havmg  sucking 
mouth  parts.  They  differ,  however,  very 
greatly  from  all  the  other  families  of 
the  order  and,  in  fact,  from  all  other 
insects.  They  appear  upon  our  plants 
either  as  minute  soft-bodied  insects 
clothed  with  a  white  cottony  substance, 
or  as  flat  scale-like  objects  of  various 
forms  and  colors.  Among  the  coccidae 
are  found  many  of  the  most  serious  pests 
of  die  florist,  certain  scale  insects  and 
mealy  bugs  being  found  in  every  con- 
servatory and  forcing  house  Among 
the  most  prominent  members  of  this 
family  with  which  the  florist  has  to  con- 
tend are  the  following: 

Mealy  bugs.— Mealy  bugs  (Dactylo- 
pius)  are  the  most  common  and  noxious 
of  greenhouse  pests.  They  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  lenfl^y  descrip- 
tion here^  every  florist  being  familiar 
with  the  waxy  white  secretions  in  which 
these  insects  envelop  themselves  while 
at  work  upon  the  plants.  In  these  white, 
irregular  secretions  are  found  pale, 
flesh-colored,  soft-bodied  insects,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Two 
species  are  commonly  found,  viz.,  Dac- 
tylopius  longispinus  and  Dactylopius 
destructor.  The  former  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  long,  waxy 
thread-like  processes  on  the  caudal  end 
of  the  body.    A  great  many  greenhouse 


plants  are  attacked  by  this  pest,  es- 
pecially such  plants  as  croton,  ooleus, 
begonia,  oleander,  and  asparagus. 

Remedies:  Mealy-bugs  thrive  in 
close,  hot,  dry  air  and  like  to  conceal 
themselves  in  comers,  or  in  thick 
tangled  masses  of  foliage  These  con- 
ditions should  be  avoided  and  where  the 
plants  can  be  reached*  the  insect  can  be 
washed  off  them  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful spray.  Kerosene  emulsion,  when  it 
can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  in- 
sect, is  also  very  effective  It  is  best 
applied  by  means  of  a  stiff  hand  brush. 

Okthbzia. — Several  members  of  this 
genus  are  frequently  found  in  green- 
houses, but  they  are  not  nearly  as  com- 
mon nor  as  noxious  as  are  the  mealy- 
bugs. They  are  readily  distinguished 
from  other  insects  by  tiie  body  being 
covered  with  thm  plates  of  pure  white 
wax  of  an  exceedingly  fine  texture 
which  overlap  and  form  a  beautiful 
symmetrical  design.  These  insects  are 
found  upon  crotons  and  coleus  and 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  or  whale  oil  soap. 

LacANiUM.— The  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  everywhere  They  oc- 
cur upon  all  kinds  of  plants  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  They  are 
known  to  gardeners  as  soft  scales  or 
brown  scales.  The  lecaniums  are  naked 
scale  insects,  the  scale  being  the  body 
of  the  insect  They  are  generally  more 
or  less  hemispherical  in  shape  and  are 
usually  dark  brown  in  color.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  our  common  scale  insects.  The  eggs 
are  found  beneath  the  body  of  the  fe- 
male l^ecanium  hemisphsricum  is  the 
species  commonly  found  in  greenhouses 
upon  oleanders,  palms,  and  other  tropi- 
cal plants.  It  is  best  controlled  by 
spraying  with  whale  oil  soap  or  by  re- 
moving the  scales  with  a  stiff  hand 
brush. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  scale  insects 
belonging  to  the  genera  aspidiotus, 
chionaspis  and  mytilaspis  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  greenhouse  upon  palms, 
ferns,  and  other  plants.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  aspidiotus  are  flat  and 
round  with  an  inner  central  nipple  The 
commoner  forms  of  the  genus  Chionas- 
pis are  pyriform  m  shape  and  have  a 
white  sdjy  appearance  The  forms  of 
the  genus  mytilaspis  resemble  those  of 
chionaspis  in  shape,  but  are  more  elon- 
gated and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  All 
these  forms  can  be  killed  by  the  use  of 
kerosene  emulsion  and  similar  remedies. 
Using  hydrocyanic  gas  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  treating  them. 

Aphides  are  commonly  known'  under 
the  name  of  plant  lice  or  green  fly. 
They  are  small,  pear-shaped,  soft-bodied 
insects,  either  winged  or  wingless. 
They  multiply  very  rapidly  and  often 
appear  in  great  numbers  and  suck  the 
juices  from  the  leaves,  causing  them  to 
wither  up  and  the  plant  to  die  Most 
aphides  are  of  a  green  color,  but  some 
forms,  such  as  the  chrysanthemum 
aphis,  are  black  in  color,  llie  best  way 
of  destroying  them  is  by  means  of  to- 
bacco smoke.  This  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  the  aphides  appear,  as,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  reach  full  size,  Uiey 
are  hard  to  destroy.  As  a  preventive, 
greenhouses  should  be  fumigated  once 
or  twice  a  week  if  insects  are  found 
troublesome     Kerosene   enjulsion   and 
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White  flies.— Qosely  related  to  the 
aphides  are  the  aleyrodes  or  white  flies» 
as  they  are  generally  called,  which 
sometimes  appear  in  large  nnmbers  in 
the  greenhouse  and  do  considerable  in- 
jury. They  are  very  small  incests,  hav- 
ing a  wing  expanse  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  indL  Both  sexes  are  winged. 
The  wings  are  white,  sometimes  spot- 
ted; the  body  is  pink  or  yellowish,  with 
more  or  less  black  spots.  Both  the 
wings  and  body  are  covered  with  a  fine 
white  powder.  This  pest  is  found  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  many 
greenhouse  plants,  but  is  especially  de- 
structive on  tomatoes,  melon,  cucum- 
bers  and  hibiscus. 

Remedies:  Many  remedies  have  been 
tried  for  this  pest  Fumigating  with  to- 
bacco is  not  an  effective  remedy.  Hy- 
drocyanic gas  has  been  found  to  be  ef- 
fective, but  requires  to  be  used  with 
caution,  as,  if  used  too  strong  or  left  in 
the  house  too  long,  it  will  seriously  in- 
jure the  plants.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  using  i  ounce  of  cyanide  to 
every  400  cubic  feet  of  space  and  keep- 
ing the  house  closed  nine  minutes. 
Spraying  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  with  common  laundry  soap  and 
water  (one  pound  dissolved  in  eight 
gallons)  has  also  been  found  to  be  a 
cheap  and  effective  remedy. 

Grzbkhouse  leap-tyer  (Phlyctaenia 
ferrugalis).— They  are  slender  leaf-eat- 
ing caterpillars;  when  full  grown  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  semi-translucent  green,  with  a  dark 
green  dorsal  stripe,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  sub-dorsal  white  band.  The 
adult  is  a  small  brownish  moth.  From 
the  time  they  hatch  until  full  grown,  the 
caterpillars  live  in  tents  made  by  draw- 
ing down  the  leaflets  of  the  leaves.  The 
cocoons  are  spun  between  the  leaves. 
They  feed  on  the  parenchyma  of  the 
underside  of  the  leaf.  They  have  been 
found  in  Ontario  on  roses,  violets,  and 
chrysanthemums.  This  pest  has  been 
reported  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  greenhouses 
in  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  by  Dr. 
Bethune  in  greenhouses  in  London. 

Greenhouse  leaf-roller  (Cacoecia 
parallela). — ^The  caterpillar  is  about  an 
inch  long,  tapering  slightly  to  each  end. 
It  is  a  dull  green,  overlaid  lightly  with 
a  velvety  blade  of  a  slightly  darker 
shade  on  the  dorsum.  The  head  is 
round,  slightly  depressed  in  front,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  color.  The  piliferous 
tuberdes  are  white  and  conspicuous.  It 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  roses  and  draws 
the  leaflets  together  by  means  of  threads 
of  silk. 

Remedies:  Owing  to  their  habits  the 
caterpillars  are  difficult  to  reach  with 
insectiddes.  Hand  picking  is  the  only 
effective  remedy. 

Ants. — ^The  damage  done  by  these 
insects  is  chiefly  mechanical.  The  soil 
in  pots  is  often  disturbed  and  the  water 
passes  through  the  pots  by  means  of  the 
ant  runs,  instead  of  going  through  the 
whole  of  the  soil  and  moistening  it. 

FUMIGATION. 

Hydrocyanic  gas  being  now  quite  ex- 
tensively used  by  florists  across  the  line 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whitefly,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a 
word  or  so  as  to  the  method  of  appli- 
cation, especially  as  some  Canadian  flo- 
rists are  now  adopting  this  remedy  for 
combating  the  pest.  Before  fumigating 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount 


of  space  contained  in  the  house  in  order 
that  the  operator  may  have  some  idea 
as  to  the  amount  of  chemicals  to  use. 
Hydrocyanic  gas,  if  used  too  strong  or 
left  in  the  house  too  long,  will  serious- 
ly injure  the  plants.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  extreme  caution  be  oth 
served  in  its  use.  From  a  number  of 
experiments  conducted  at  this  college 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  cyanide  required  for  best  results, 
as  the  various  samples  used  varied  so 
much  in  strength  and  purity.  From 
tests  carefully  made  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire station  with  cyanide  of  potassitun 
of  best  quality  the  best  proportion  of 
cyanide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  seem- 
ed to  be  one  ounce  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, two  ounces  commerdal  sulphuric 
acid,  and  four  ounces  water.  In  the 
experiments  at  New  Hampshire  one 
ounce  of  cyanide  to  400  cubic  feet  of 
space  was  used,  and  the  house  kept 
closed  nine  minutes.  This  gave  good 
results  without  injuring  the  plants. 

To  make  the  gas  use  an  earthen  jar 
(never  metal)  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  liquid  without  slopping  over. 
A  gallon  jar  is  a  convenient  size.  Pour 
the  water  into  the  jar,  add  the  add 
slowly,  then  weigh  the  cyanide  and  place 
it  in  a  paper  bag.  See  that  the  ventila- 
tors are  closed  and  all  the  doors  firmly 
fastened  except  the  one  used  by  the  op- 
erator. It  is  necessary  to  take  this  pre- 
caution as  the  hydrocyanic  gas  might 
prove  fatal  to  any  person  entering  the 
house  by  mistake.  When  all  is  ready 
approach  the  jar  with  the  paper  bag 
containing  the  cyanide,  fill  the  lungs 
with  air,  hold  your  breath,  drop  the 
cyanide,  bag  and  all,  and  leave  the 
house  at  once.  Lock  the  door  and  note 
the  time.  After  the  number  of  minutes 
required  to  kill  the  white-fly  (nine 
minutes)  are  passed  open  the  doors  and 
give  the  gas  plenty  of  time  to  escape 
before  you  enter.  It  cannot  be  kept  too 
firmly  in  mind  that  hydrocyanic  gas  is 
very  poisonous,  and  the  house  should 
not  be  entered  during  the  treatment 
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AT  HUNTmGTOll,  II.  T. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society, 
held  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  was  the  most  successful  of 
any  yet  given.  The  L.  I.  Railroad's  ex- 
periment station  at  Wading  River,  H.  B. 
FuUerton,  gardener,  made  the  principal 
exhibit  Mr.  Fullerton  told  the  story 
of  the  Wading  River  farm.  Some  fine 
exhibits  were  also  made  from  the  green- 
houses and  gardens  of  Oyster  Bay. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  sent 
a  collection  of  blooms.  H.  T.  and  A.  H. 
Funnel  and  Wm.  O'Hara,  both  of  this 
city,  also  had  excellent  displays. 


Dubuque,  Ia. — ^The  second  annual 
flower  show  of  the  local  humane  so- 
ciety opened  September  13  in  Temple 
hall,  and  hundreds  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  view  the  exhibit. 
The  show,  however,  was  not  a  financial 
success. 

Denison,  Tex. — A  flower  show  will 
will  be  held  here  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civic  Improvement  League,  No- 
vember 8-10.  The  catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  copies  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  T.  W.  Larkin,  Denison, 
Tex. 


HENRY  COWAN. 

Henry  G>wan,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  faithful  and  popular  employe  at  the 
U.  S.  Propagating  Gardens,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  died  September  27  of  acute 
indigestion  after  an  illness  of  but  two 
days. 

Deceased  was  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton. He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three 
daughters  who  have  &e  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  many  friends  in  tliis  sudden 
bereavement  His  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  their  final  resting  place  in  the 
Congressional  cemetery  by  many  of  his 
former  associates  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  who  also  showed  their  sym- 
pathy by  fine  floral  tributes. 

S.  E. 

PATRICK  J.  DONAHUE. 

Patrick  James  Donahue,  aged  about 
70,  well  known  as  a  practical  landscape 
gardener,  dropped  dead  October  2  with 
apoplexy  as  he  was  about  to  arise  from 
bed.  He  had  been  in  as  good  health  as 
usual,  and  his  sudden  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  many  friends.  For  15  years 
Mr.  Donahue  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Morris  K.  Jessup  place,  Belvoir 
Terrace,  in  Lenox,  Mass.  He  came  to 
the  place  from  Newport  to  do  some 
landscape  gardening  and  Mr.  Jessup 
prevailed  upon  him  with  a  large  salary 
to  stay.  He  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed by  James  Gordon  Bennett  and 
John  Jacob  Astor. 

In  Lenox  and  Newport  he  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  in  gardening  by  the 
owners  and  superintendents  of  large  es- 
tates, and  was  frequently  consulted.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  Ameri- 
ca as  a  young  man  of  21.  His  wife 
died  five  years  ago.  He  leaves  two 
daughters.  Miss  Katheryn,  of  Lenox, 
and  Miss  Mary,  of  New  York,  and  a  son 
John,  of  Lenox ;  also  a  brother,  John  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  St  Anne'i 
church. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — After  hearing  from 
the  park  commission  the  plans  outlined 
for  developing  a  park  and  boulevard 
system  in  and  about  Syracuse  and  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
Geo.  £.  Kessler  of  Kansas  City  as  land- 
scape architect  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  that  effect  Under  the  ordi- 
nance Mr.  Kessler's  employment  dates 
from  October  i  this  year.  He  is  to  re- 
ceive $3>50O  for  the  first  year  and  $2,000 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  years. 

WoLOOTTViLLE,  Ind.  —  The  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  at  the  home  of  G.  D. 
Galy  of  this  place.  A  commodious  tent 
was  secured  in  which  the  principal  ex- 
ercises took  place.  Visitors  were  in  at- 
tendance from  all  sections  of  the  state 
and  as  well  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring states. 

Danbury,  Conn.  — Lester  O.  Peck, 
who  has  a  beautiful  country  place  on 
Couch's  hill,  is  arranging  to  have  a  90- 
foot  greenhouse  built 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  caa  supply 

Manual  op  thb  Tussa  op  Nom  a 
A.MBKICA  (Sargent).— The  moit  com- 
l^ete  and  anthentk  work  on  the  tnlq'ect 
The  pagea  nnmber  826,  with  oyer  600 
illnatratlona.  BTery  tree  atndent  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

HBDoaa,  W1MDBBBAK8,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  conntry 
and  subnrban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   AMD  AxaaBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fnllv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  hmgua 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  .  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg^,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  i>reserving  of  asoaragus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin* 
ary  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landsc  APB  Gardbning  ( Wangh)  .—This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardbnuio  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flor&t  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
163  mustrationa.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growino  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpbh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  ^ vice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  uie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carkation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbicum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusdy  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

PuioOATiON  Mbthodb  (Johnson).- A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

eo  pages.   $i.oa 


of  tiM  ffollowlfig  books.  poatpsM.  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hwit). 
—The  on^  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoronghqr  rdiable  work  by  an  eminent^ 
snooessral  practical  florist.  lUastratedf 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHouse  CoMsnucTiox  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoiy  about  how  to  ooild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easfi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootkd  Pi.a]its 
(AUen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  Ulies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  than  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^  Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrationa.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teds 
'the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  DC  Markbt  Gardbmino  (Raw- 
son)  .—Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sncoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illnstrated,  $1.00. 

Tte  RosB  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fs^nd  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisaa,  and  where  every 
varied  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  BiooLB  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  gGKOse- 
berries;with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  sooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess-^-grafting,  budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  oractical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1 .  50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tuls  all  about  artificial, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
fcarent  manures  for  the  oifoent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  ajpply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopaBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indnd- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


ths  pricsa  giveiis 

Thb  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gardbx 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  suUect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illnstrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $L  50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  of  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploricclturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pariono  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  f  Long).  $200. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder) 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting sutject  handled  m  a  popnlai 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  0I 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  thr 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidlv 
Slustrated  from  Hie.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap 
pearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  Tocirts 

Thb  Bngush  Plowbr  Gardbn  ( Rnbiti 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deal> 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  all  kinds,  and  tel^ 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  erery  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  liYcd.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Lilibs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  dncriptlTe  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  Tery 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  Teg- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  802  pages. 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbndco  (Prof.  Green,  o^ 
TYniTersity  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultiyation  rV 
nnt-boinng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchli,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>iiif ers,  uis 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
'  plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Gre^ouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.oiuiuiaiaiai 

R  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OP  PRICE. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormeriy  Stoto  EatMBotofist  of  iUfylud 

A  Pnuytlad  Treatlfle  and  timelr  woik  on  ebeap 
and  effective  iiie»us  of  destroying  inaeet  poita  »nd 
other  Termin  in  vmrious  lUaces.  This  work  li  the 
ontoome  of  practical  tests  made  hy  the  author,  to- 

Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  ranch  needed  at  this  time.  It  wiU  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWKBS  AND  NUR8EBYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aciu  gas  In  the  only 

Practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  f umi^ting  young  orchard  tree^  Is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJioda  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  coni>id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publhihed. 

GARDBNSBS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
have  found  that  vcKCtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  doHcrlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  AND  GRAIN  DBAXSBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  thli 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  eleTators  con- 
Ulning_grain  in  stor>>ge  li  also  thoroughly  sonsid- 
»d.   to  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispeasaUe  and 


transportation  companies   have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

indosures  Infested  with  vermin.  

FARM1SRS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  desert  bed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  Inolosure. 
COi:.I.EOi:  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  li  complete  in  everv  respe^^t  and  Is  the  qnly 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-techntcal  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  coyering  UO  pages,  price,  post- 
paid* f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 
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CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
CopyRiOHTS  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  descrlntlqn  may 

— ^. ._._^  ^^p  opinion  free  whether  an 

»ab)y  patentable,  _.C 

ctlyconf 

sent  free.  Oldest 


ommunlea- 


qnickly  ascertain  our  opinion  ftee  wL 
invention  is  probably  i)«tenUble.^Coi   _ 
tlons  strictly  confidenttaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 

tt  agency  for  securing  patents. 

1  through  Munn  &  Co.  reoeiye 
onarge,lnthe 


Patents  taken 

•peeiol  nottes,  witboat 


Scietifific  Jlinericam 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


culatlon  of  any  sdentiOo  JonmaL     

;  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


Lanrast  dr- 
Terms,  $3  a 


Co  »•'»«»*-»•  New  York 

Ice.  »  F  Bt.t  Washington.  D.  a 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describine 
tbem.     Priea  15  oentt  potloiM. 
flE  (jARPfNINO  CO..  ClilMB«. 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

QARDENINQ 

WHEN 

WRITINQ 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


Grown  from 


yg(gFhd^IIl(!s  reliable 

^  j^ushroon^pawa 


I  bricks 


PNfil  KH  MUSHROnM  SDAWN     (V««4h«s'a  SpMrlaD    Comes  in  pressed  l 
t^nUU^n  lflV3imUUIfl  ^VJiVrn.    weighing  about  20  om.     Price    per    brick.  25c: 
5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:   10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
bs..  $S.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vz  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •'GARDEM  QXTT  SPAWN.  l^\^^'^t'^^.^L^:t^^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  3Sc:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-88  Randolpli  St.  NKW  YORKI  14  Barelay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I 
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Vol.  XV. 


•eOO  A  Ybae 

24   NUMBSBS. 


CHICAGO.  NOVEMBER  i*  i9^. 


SnrcLi  OopT 
10  Cbhts. 


N:  340 


A  FLOWER  QARDBN  BORDERED  WITH  KOCHIA. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


KOCHIi-BORBERED  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
flower  garden  bordered  with  kochia  at 
the  Ohio  experiment  station,  Wooster, 
O.  The  garden  consisted  of  asters, 
snapdragons,  petunias,  geraniums,  cinnas 
and  ornamental  grasses  disposed  in 
masses  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
large  quantity  of  bloom.  The  kochia 
grew  splendidly  and  lent  an  air  of  neat- 
ness to  the  less  formal  group  of  flower- 
ing plants. 

W.  Emerson  Bontrager. 


AT  THE  CHICAGO  PARKS. 

LINCOLN  PARK. 

Outside  there  is  little  to  be  seen  but 
dead  and  dying  leaves  yet  inside  the 
glass  department  we  found  A.  P.  Frey 
very  busy  with  his  propagating  and  gen- 
eral work.  Although  a  little  early  for 
chrysanthemums  quite  a  number  were 
in  bloom  and  some  naturally  and  loosely 


grown  standard  plants  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Too  often  these  are  stiff  hard 
looking  goods  looking  as  set  as  the  trees 
in  a  Noah's  ark  but  these  are  a  distinct 
improvement  on  which  this  clever  grow- 
er is  to  be  congratulated. 

Those  interested  in  orchids  will  do 
well  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lincoln  park  now 
for  not  only  is  there  a  very  fine  lot  of 
plants  that  belong  to  the  place  in  flower 
but  also  the  loan  collection  from  H.  C. 
Selfridge  that  is  worth  noting.  Catt- 
leya  labiata  in  considerable  variety  nat- 
urally has  pride  of  place  just  now 
and  the  value  of  this  old  species,  lost  for 
so  many  years  to  cultivators,  can  hard- 
ly be  over-estimated.  Odontoglossum 
grande,  too,  is  very  good,  Mr.  Frey  hav- 
ing evidently  hit  off  its  culture  exactly. 

Some  people  there  are  still  to  be  found 
interested  in  botanical  subjects  apart 
from  the  showier  and  popular  kinds  and 
such  will  be  interested  in  the  charming 
Laelia  dayana  with  its  richly  tinted  lip, 
the  modest  little  Coelogyne  ochracea, 
Oncidium  bicallosum  and  a  plant  of  the 
now  little  seen  Phalaenopsis  amcthystina. 


But  the  real  orchid  cultivator  cannot 
but  be  warm  in  his  praise  of  the  really 
excellent  growths  on  the  labiata  section 
of  cattlejras.  They  are  all  alike,  Mos- 
siae,  the  Trianaei,  labiata  vera,  and  even 
the  somewhat  difficult  Percivaliana,  all 
bearing  great  solid,  well  ripened,  busi- 
nesslike looking  bulbs  that  have  evi- 
dently never  been  coddled  in  heat  or 
wanted  fresh  air. 

Over  2,000  primulas,  800  cinerarias 
and  800  remarkably  fine  cyclamen  will 
certainly  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves later  while  propagation  of  all 
classes  of  bedding  plants  is  under  way. 

A  fine  batch  of  Begonia  Gloric  de  Lor- 
raine is  worthy  of  note  and  indeed  one 
may  go  on,  for  poinsettias,  palms,  pelar- 
goniums and  a  whole  lot  of  others  are 
all  good  and  thriving. 

The  condition  of  the  large  ferns, 
palms,  and  other  permanent  occupants 
of  the  houses  is  good  and  the  whole 
place  shows  the  mark  of  a  good  ruling 
spirit. 

WASHINGTON^PARK. 

Here  Ed.  Kanst  <tas^Jte^>e  found  in 
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the  middle  of  the  lawn  busy  with  a  small 
anny  of  men  getting  in  some  of  the  40,- 
000  tulips,  hyacinths  and  other  flower- 
ing bulbs  in  which  the  soul  of  the  spring 
gardener  delights.  The  soil  was  evi- 
dently in  the  pink  of  condition  and  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  frost  recently  ex- 
perienced as  well  as  the  drought  Ike 
same  is  true  of  the  grass.  This  same 
frost  cut  the  geraniums  here  very  badly 
and  right  back  to  the  oldest  wood,  so 
that  few  cuttings  will  be  forthcoming 
this  side  of  New  Year's.  StiU  there  are 
fine  benches  in  the  propagating  houses 
filled  with  early  stock,  so  no  trouble  is 
anticipated. 

In  the  large  conservatory  the  bananas 
in  fruit  are  very  evidently  a  source  of 
interest  to  the  visitors.  The  whole  of 
the  permanent  plants  are  in  fine  shape, 
clean  and  thriving  and  a  couple  of  large 
loquat  are  interesting  in  flower. 

The  show  house  is  very  bright  the 
chrysanthemums  already  making  a  dis- 
play, but  by  the  end  of  the  month  they 
will  be  much  better.  The  pretty  old 
Lantana  crocea  and  other  varieties  are 
used  in  the  show  house  here  with  very 
nice  effect,  banks  of  it  alternating  with 
jasmines,  and  between  these  large 
drooping  specimens  of  asparagus.  The 
narrow  verges  of  grass  are  suggestive  of 
what  might  be  done  to  hide  the  pots  in 
the  front  row  and  give  a  cool  refre*- 
ing  appearance. 

Right  through  the  houses  of  young 
stock  evidences  of  cleanliness  and  well 
considered  culture  were  not  wanting. 
Crotons,  much  better  in  color  than  usu- 
ally seen,  strong  healthy  looking  dra- 
caenas   and   a   particularly   nice   lot   of 


just  as  plainly  has  his  hand  well  on  his 
charge. 

WEST  SIDE  PAEKS. 

These  are  passing  now  through  the 
transition  stage,  of  course,  the  work  of 
lifting  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds 
and  borders  being  apparently  pretty  well 
completed.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Superintendent  Jensen  we  were  enabled 
to  see  the  plans  of  some  of  the  altera- 
tions going  on  and  though  these  are 
on  a  fairly  ambitious  scale  it  is  early  yet 
to  give  details.  In  the  new  range  at 
Garfield  park  provision  is  made  for  a 
fine  conservatory,  experiment  house, 
fern,  exhibition  plant  and  evergreen 
plant  houses,  with  the  usual  yards  and 
necessary  offices,  while  the  new  landings, 
refectory  and  shelters  projected  will  cer- 
tainly be  worthy  of  the  city. 


CHILDREll 'S  GARDEIIS. 

The  Fuller  Floral  Co.,  of  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  sends  us  a  clipping  from  the 
Charlotte  Tribune  which  shows  the 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  both  cut 
flowers  and  bedding  plants,  and,  for  a 
town  of  but  5,000  population  and  being 
the  first  season  business  has  been 
pushed,  it  certainly  is  a  very  good  show- 
ing. 

Continuing,  the  Fuller  Floral  Co, 
writes:  "The  interest  shown  by  the 
children  in  flowers  can  easily  be  under- 
stood when  over  300  bouquets  were  ex- 
hibited besides  many  boxes  and  single 
plants  and  over  3,000  visitors  attended 
the  show.  We  have  found  that  our  as- 
sistance to  the  children's  flower  gardens, 
etc.,  has  brought  us  many  friends  and 


FIRST   PRIZE    GATEWAY    DECORATION    AT    NEWPORT,    R.  I. 

Exhibit  of  F.  L.  Ziegler. 


young  Cycas  revoluta  were  noted,  while 
the  same  care  has  evidently  been  af- 
forded poinsettias,  cyclamen  and  flower- 
ing stodc  generally. 

Other  houses  are  of  a  hospital  char- 
acter and  plants  that  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  a  long  season  in  cold  drafty 
places  come  here  to  be  helped  back  to 
health.  Ferns  of  the  hardier  decorative 
sorts  are  principally  in  demand  and  a 
good  stock  is  grown  to  meet  it  In  a 
tank  in  one  of  the  houses  several 
aquatics  are  grown  including  the  pretty 
limnocharis  or  water  poppy  and  the 
water  hyacinth,  both  now  in  flower.  Ed. 
Kanst  has  evidently  ample  to  do,  but 


when  Jack  Frost  has  done  his  work  we 
expect  to  reap  our  reward." 

The  children's  flower  show  in  the 
Ketcham  building  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Sq)tember  8  was  a  bower  of 
beauty  according  to  the  Charlotte  Trib- 
une, and  a  revelation,  to  the  throng  in 
attendance,  of  the  interest  of  the  Char- 
lotte schools  in  the  home  gardening 
movement  inaugurated  last  spring 
through  the  efforts  of  the  club  women 
of  this  city. 

The  club  women  acknowledge  their 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  Ful- 
ler Floral  Co.  in  furnishing  an  abund- 
ance of  beautiful  plants  for  window  dec- 


oration and  their  generous  co-operation 
in  the  home  gardening  work  in  Char- 
lotte from  the  beginning.  More  than 
1,000  souvenirs  were  given  away  by 
tltem  to  ladies  alone  in  the  afternoon, 
which  is  the  basis  on  which  an  estimate 
of  more  than  3,000  attendance  during 
day  and  evening  is  made. 

The  principal  prizes  offered  at  the 
flower  show  were  for  the  schools, 
rather  than  individual  children,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  club  women  being  to  inter- 
est them  in  beautifying  school  grounds 
and  awakening  a  sort  of  civic  pride  in 
this  direction.  The  Fuller  Floral  Co. 
had  a  special  contest  in  this  show  open 
to  citizens  in  which  there  were  25  en- 
tries. 

CHILDSEN's  garden  work  in  AVER,  MASS. 

Lower  town  hall  in  Ayer,  Mass.,  pre- 
sented a  very  interesting  scene  the  aft- 
ernoon and  evening  of  September  12  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fifth  annual  exhibit 
of  children's  home  garden  products. 
The  vegetables  and  flowers  were  ar- 
ranged upon  separate  tables,  those  of 
each  year  being  placed  together,  among 
the  exhibitors  being  children  who  have 
had  gardens  one,  two,  three  and  four 
years. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion, some  of  the  gardeners  among  the 
townspeople  had  been  asked  to  send 
some  exhibits.  A  collection  of  100 
pressed  flowers  from  California  and 
some  mosses  and  lichens  collected  by 
Miss  Lois  Leavitt  formed  a  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  fair. 

The  home  gardens  of  the  children 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  social  serv- 
ice committee  of  the  woman's  club  and 
they  have  been  visited  regularly  by  these 
ladies  and  other  club  members  during 
the  season.  Quite  a  number  were  also 
visited  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
TTorticultural  Society. 

STORDIG  CANlf  A  ROOTS. 

Ed.  Gardeninq-— 

What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping 
canna  roots  through  the  winter? 

A,  C. 

After  the  foliage  has  been  slightly 
frozen  by  the  first  frosts,  cut  the  tops 
off  within  6  to  8  inches  of  the  soiL 
When  lifting  merely  shake  off  the  loose 
soil  from  the  clump,  place  the  clumps 
under  the  greenhouse  benches,  first  put- 
ting down  some  old  boards  so  the  root* 
will  not  rest  on  the  damp  soil  which 
will  start  growth  action.  Under  carna- 
tion benches  is  best  if  you  have  them 
as  they  can  be  kept  more  free  from 
drip  than  under  benches  with  pot  plants, 
and  the  temperature  of  a  carnation 
house  is  about  right.  J.  S.  W. 

THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 

The  joint  exhibition  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Chicago  and  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Society  of  Amer- 
ica is  close  upon  us,  and  in  this  connec- 
tkm  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
exhibitors,  and  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  allied  trades  to  the 
importance  of  the  success  of  Uie  show. 
It  comes  before  the  public  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  is  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  art  of  the  florist,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  every 
one  of  our  workers  must  of  necessity 
share  in  the  common  b^efit  which  this 
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Great  blame  would  attach  to  us  as  a 
body  should  failure  result,  but  success  is 
assured,  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  shown 
by  the  leading  Chicago  florists,  all  of 
them  men  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  in  work  of  this  nature. 
Formidable  obstacles  there  are  in  front 
of  us,  but  they  are  there  to  be  overcome. 
In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
the  short  space  of  30  hours  only  is  giv- 
en us  for  the  installation  of  the  show, 
and  we  must  have  everything  in  order. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  exhibi- 
tors that  as  far  as  possible  they  prepare 
their  exhibits  on  Monday,  for  as  the 
exhibition  opens  to  the  general  public 
at  I  p.  m.  on  Tuesday  a  clear  field  by  1 1 
a.  m.  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
judges.  The  first  thing  the  public  wishes 
to  know  is  to  whom  the  premiums  are 
awarded  and  the  public  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  managers  trust  then  that 
exhibitors  will  combine  with  them  to 
further  this  very  desirable  end. 

As  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  dis- 
posal of  rubbish  at  short  notice  each  ex- 
hibitor should  have  a  suitable  convey- 
ance at  hand  and  remove  all  such  waste 
material  and  loose  packing  pertaining  to 
his  own  exhibits.  The  manager  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  all  exhibitors  at  the 
entrance,  and  will  give  all  requisite  in- 
formation regarding  entrance,  location 
of  classes,,  and  amount  of  staging  nec- 
essary. A  shipping  clerk  will  be  in  at- 
tendance to  receive  and  give  receipt  for 
all  deliveries.  Owing  to  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  trade  members  we 
shall  have  ample  help  of  an  experienced 
character,  to  carefully  handle  all  ship- 
ments in  a  manner  befitting  the  import- 
ance of  the  show. 

This  exhibition  is  going  to  be  very 
freely  patronized  and  visited  by  the 
public  and  its  merits  will  long  be  a  mat- 
ter for  conversation  and  discussion. 
Plans  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing with  locations  of  the  different  ex- 
hibits as  far  as  possible  are  to  be  pre- 
pared at  once.  As  from  30,000  to  50,000 
are  to  be  printed  the  name  of  the  ex- 
hibitors opposite  their  exhibits  should 
constitute  an  advertisement  of  no  mean 
order,  practically  every  visitor  to  the 
show  getting  a  copy.  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  added  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  material  crowded  into  a  given  space 
that  makes  the  exhibit  successful  but 
attractive  and  artistic  arrangement, 
combined  with  correct  blending  or  con- 
trasting of  color. 

George  Asmus,  Mg*r. 

CHRTSANTHEnUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

EXAMINING  COMMITTEES. 

President  Duckham  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  6, 
13,  20,  27  and  November  3,  10,  17  and 
24,  1906.  Exhibits  to  receive  attention 
from  the  committees  must  in  all  cases 
be  prepaid  to  destination  and  the  entry 
fee  of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  examination,  or  may  ac- 
company the  blooms.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that  sports 
to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass  three 
committees. 

New  York,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  chair- 
man, 55  and  57  West  Twenty-sixth 
street.  Thos.  W.  Head  and  Wm.  Turner. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    A.    B.    Cartlcdge, 
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Scored  88  points,  oommercial  scale,  before  CinoinDatl  committee. 


chairman,  15 14  Chestnut  street,  John 
Westcott  and  Wm.  K.  Harris. 

Boston,  Mass.,  E.  A.  Wood,  chairman, 
Wm.  Nicholson  and  James  Wheeler. 
Ship  flowers  to  Boston  Flower  Market, 
care  of  John  Walsh. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  R.  Witterstactter, 
chairman,  James  Allen  and  Wm.  Jack- 
son. Ship  flowers  to  Jabez  Elliott  Flow- 
er Market,  care  of  janitor. 

Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman,  J.  B. 
Deamud  and  Geo.  Wienhoebcr.  Ship 
flowers  care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wa- 
bash avenue. 

OFFICIAL  JUDGING  SCALES. 

The  official  scales  of  the  society  are 
as  follows: 

FOR    COMMERCIAL   PURPOSES. 

Color     20 

Form     15 

Fullness     10 

Stem     15 

Foliage     15 

Substance    15 

Size     _10 

Total     100 

rOR    EXHIBITION    PURPOSES. 

Color     10 

Stem     5 

Foliage     5 

Fullness     15 

Form     15 

Depth     15 

Size    35 

Total     100 


WORK   OF  THE   COMMITTEES 

New  York,  October  20.  President 
Loubet,  creamy  white,  exhibited  by  the 
E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored 
90  points  exhibition  scale. 

Mary  Godfrey,  Yellow  Japanese  in- 
car\'ed,  exhibited  by  C.  H.  Totty,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  scored  85  points  commercial 
scale. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Japanese,  pure 
white,  exhibited  by  C.  H.  Totty,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  scored  87  points  commercial 
scale. 

Chicago,  October  13.  President  Lou- 
bet, creamy  white,  exhibited  by  the  E. 
G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  86 
points  exhibition  scale. 

Cincinnati,  October  20.  Director  Ge- 
rard, yellow  Japanese  reflexed,  exhibited 
by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
scored  87  points  commercial  scale. 

Fusee,  light  yellow  Japanese,  exhibit- 
ed by  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
scored  85  points  commercial  scale. 

Comoleta,  clear  bright  yellow  exhibit- 
ed by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  scored  88  points  commercial 
scale. 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUnS. 

At  this  time,  October  22,  with  October 
frost,  Rosiere,  and  many  of  the  early 
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varieties  disposed  of  for  1906,  we  nat- 
urally turn  our  attention  to  the  mid-sea- 
son kinds,  where  there  is  a  wide  range 
in  color,  form  and  style  of  growth. 
Among  those  introduced  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  including  both  American  and 
foreign  productions,  we  find  as  a  whole 
they  possess  many  peculiarities. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  foreign 
varieties  do  not  compare  with  Xmeri- 
can  introductions  from  our  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  any  recommended  for 
this  purpose  should  be  tested  only  in  a 
limited  way  until  the  grower  has  ascer- 
tained if  they  are  fit  for  his  purpose. 
While  this  statement  may  be  rather 
broad,  yet  it  is  evident  to  anyone,  pass- 
ing through  houses  of  novelties  with 
long  necks,  poor  colors,  and  considering 
the  difficulty  with  which  some  of  them 
are  managed,  that  we  are  prohibited 
from  giving  these  varieties  commercial 
endorsement. 

Among  those  noticed  this  morning 
were  the  following: 

Mme.  Delabre,  fine  growth,  bronze, 
half  developed.  Soliel  de  Boudry,  tan 
color,  promising,  undeveloped. 

Solange,  very  short  neck,  possibly 
some  commercial  value,  white,  wide  pet- 
als hooking  at  the  ends;  will  be  ready 
to  cut  in  a  few  days. 

Mme.  Magne,  fine  growth,  buds  show- 
ing some  color,  white,  promising. 

Beatrice  May.  growth  short,  flowers 
fine,  a  beautiful  white,  but  not  easy 
enough  to  manage  for  the  average  com- 
mercial grower. 

W.  T.  Robertson,  a  beautiful  shade 
of  pink,  possibly  of  commercial  value, 
too  small  for  exhibition. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Knox,  a  beautiful  yellow 
for  exhibition. 

Glenview,  looking  fine,  petals  just  be- 
ginning to  loosen  out.  We  predict  a  very 
fine  bronze  in  this  variety. 

W.  Wells,  a  good  exhibition  white, 
semi-developed. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  good  for  ex- 
hibition and  a  white,  not  nearly  finished. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Haume,  bronzy  chamois, 
very  dwarf,  flower  large,  nearly  finished. 

Miss  Mary  Mann,  a  beautiful  shade  of 
pink,  but  not  far  enough  developed  to 
give  a  good  impression  as  to  size  and 
form. 

Soliel  de  Septembre.  buds  taken  Au- 
gust ID  still  unfinished,  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  H.  L.  Sunderbruch  in  color 
and  form,  only  not  as  incurved  at  cen- 
ter. Buds  taken  September  i  are  finish- 
ed but  show  a  small  center. 

Lanona,  large  size,  white  slightly  suf- 
fused pink,  must  be  fed  sparingly  after 
buds  are  taken,  inclined  to  bum. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  soft  yellow  nearly 
finished. 

Winifred  (Australian),  beautiful  habit, 
but  too  late  for  shows,  not  yet  in  color. 

As  to  the  remaining  50  or  so  novel- 
ties we  are  testing,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  warrant  comment 
on  them  at  this  time. 

Elmer  D.   Smith. 


PREMATURE  WRUNG  OF  BLOOMS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Last  year  my  chrysanthemum  blooms 
wilted  soon  after  beinsr  put  in  vases 
in  the  dining  room.  The  blooms  were 
cut  in  the  evening  and  put  in  water  at 
once  and  without  any  apparent  cause 
wilted  in  less  than  six  hours.  Please 
explain  the  cause.  E.  P.  G. 


The  wilting  of  your  blooms  shortly 
after  you  cut  them  probably  has  more 
than  one  cause.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  cut  them  in  the  evening  or  after- 
noon, especially  after  a  hot  sunny  day. 
If  the  beds  are  run  a  little  on  the  dry 
side  and  the  plants  have  been  exposed 
to  a  day's  sun,  the  blooms  or  leaves 
are  probably  a  little  wilted  before  you 
cut  them  and  once  they  are  wilted  or 
the  sap  has  stopped  flowing  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  them   started   taking  up 


Cbrysantbemum  Beatrice  May. 


water  again,  unless  you  cut  more  off  the 
stem  or  immerse  them  in  water,  stem, 
leaves,  bloom  and  all,  and  then  as  soon 
as  recuperated  cut,  or  rather  break,  two 
or  three  inches  off  the  stem.  They  will 
then  last  for  a  good  many  days.  Another 
cause  I  think  is  in  cutting  them  too 
low.  Some  chrysanthemums  are  quite 
hard  and  wood-like  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  and  if  you  cut  them  off  too  low 
they  might  refuse  to  take  up  water. 
Some  varieties  are  worse  than  others  in 
this  respect  and  require  more  careful 
cutting  and  handling.  I  cut  several 
thousand  chrysanthemums  every  year 
and  pack  and  ship  them  sometimes  to 
far  distances  and  have  hardly  ever  heard 
of  any  wilting  down.  I  always  cut  them 
in  the  morning  while  they  are  crisp  and 
fresh  and  immerse  them  in  large  tall 
buckets  at  once  (ice  cream  freezers  are 
fine)  and  leave  them  there  for  about 
10  hours  before  packing.  I  pack  them 
in  large  boxes  in  rows  with  tissue 
paper  between  each  layer  and  sprinkle 
the  leaves  well  before  closing  them 
down  and  they  invariably  reach  the 
market  in  fine  shape.  T. 


early  buds  are  most  desirable  as  they 
produce  flowers  larger  and  more  doable 
than  where  the  late  buds  are  selected. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  early  and 
the  variety  is  very  easy  to  grow  wclL 
No  doubt  it  will  become  as  popular  as 
many  of  the  previous  introdiKtions  of 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mkh. 


CHRTSANTHBMUMS  FOR  EXfllBITIOlfS. 

Ed.  Qardbnino:— 

Please  give  the  names  of  the  best  10 
chrysanthemums  to  be  grown  for  exhi- 
bition pot  plants  in  the  eastern  states* 
the  plants  to  be  on  exhibition  abont 
November  i. 

M,L. 

White,  Mutual  Friend,  Ivory,  Ada 
Byron;  pink,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Arctfaosa, 
lora;  yellow,  Marion  Henderson,  Jco^ 
nie  Falconer,  Hooper  Pearson,  Black 
Hawk.  T.  D.  Hatfield. 


TO  BE  DONE  NOW. 


CHRTSAJfTHEMUM  OaOBER  FROST. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
bloom  of  Chrysanthemum  October 
Frost,  to  which  frequent  reference  has 
been  made  in  these  columns.  As  the 
introducers     state    in    their    catalogue. 


IN  THB  GBEBNtfOCSE. 

The  newly  potted  callas  will  be  mak- 
ing plenty  of  roots  now  and  the  water 
supply  must  not  be  stinted. 

Watch  carefully  for  aphis  on  Richmond 
rose,  as  this  is  usually  one  of  the  first 
to  be  attacked,  and  fumigate  directly 
any  insects  are  seen. 

Remove  the  yellow  pollen  from  the 
longiflorum  and  Harrisii  lilies  before  tfic 
cases  burst,  or  the  chaste  purity  ol  (he 
flower  will  be  spoiled. 

Keep  the  flower  buds  rcgulariy  picked 
from  geranium  cuttings  as  they  are  very 
weakening  if  allowed  to  open. 

For  inducing  a  rapid  growth  in  pahns 
few  things  equal  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
weakly  at  first  but  continuously.  Occa- 
sional waterings  with  ordinary  liquid 
manure  also  help  to  keep  up  the  soil's 
fertility. 

Place  the  scarlet  lobelias  in  a  cool 
light  house  and  water  very  sparingly. 

Roses  on  the  manetti  stock  will  stand 
being  kept  more  moist  at  the  roots  than 
own-root  plants  at  this  season. 

Where  the  Christmas  smilax  is  a  little 
behind  keep  the  young  shoots  regularly 
twisted  in.  This  will  help  matters  a  lit- 
tle. 

OUTDOORS. 

Where  bulbous  plants  in  the  herbace- 
ous border  are  not  yet  dead  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  leave  them  a  little  long- 
er before  cutting  off. 

Have  plenty  of  protecting  material 
ready  to  hand  but  don't  begin  to  use  it 
until  it  is  necessary  on  roses  and  shrubs. 

Have  the  soil  well  worked  and  pulver- 
ized before  planting  bulbs  as  they  dis- 
like a  lumpy  condition. 

Where  English  ivies  have  been  propa- 
gated by  pegging  down,  the  stems  may 
now  be  cut  preparatory  to  lifting. 

Hollow  and  lumpy  places  on  lawns 
may  be  put  right  now  by  lifting  the  turf 
and  adding  or  removing  soil  from  be- 
neath as  the  case  requires. 

Push  right  on  with  preparing  and 
stacking  the  soil  supply  while  the  weath- 
er keeps  open. 

Small  squares  of  wire  net  over  the 
drainage  hole  of  pots  that  have  to  be 
stood  outside  prevents  the  ingress  of 
worms. 

Finish  up  the  lifting  of  all  half  hardy 
subjects  and  get  them  to  their  winter 
quarters  without  further  delay. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Thb  elm  came  nearer  having:  a  soul 
than  any  other  tree. 

OLIVSB    WBNDSLL    HOLMB8. 


THB  COlflFBRAE. 

Paper  read  by  Geo.  Valr,  of  the  Edu- 
cation department  grounds.  Toronto, 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Horticultural  Association  at 
Ouelph,  Auffust  29-30,   1906. 

The  subject  before  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  is  evergreens,  or  in  other 
words,  coniferae,  their  utility  and  use- 
fulness from  a  florist's  standpoint  It 
will  be  very  generally  admitted  by  all 
present  that  the  landscape,  whether  of  a 
limited  or  extended  form,  is  not  com- 
plete, at  least  to  my  mind,  unless  said 
laodacape  is  well  interspersed  with 
plenty  of  evergreen  foliage.  The  ex- 
pert landscape  gardener  is  fully  alive  to 
this  great  essential.  When  laying  out 
grounds  of  even  a  very  limited  extent, 
he  has  to  have  an  eye  to  the  placing  and 
planting  to  produce  the  best  shading  ef- 
fect, with  the  material  he  has  to  use. 

The  present  day  florist  has  to  study 
this  point  when  called  upon  to  decorate 
halls,  churches,  drawing  rooms,  corri- 
dors or  staircases.  Considerable  taste 
may  be  displayed  in  the  grouping  or 
banking  of  plants,  as  they  are  generally 
called  at  our  exhibitions,  in  order  to 
produce  the  very  best  shading  effect 
with  such  material  as  he  can  procure. 

I  now  come  to  the  different  species  of 
plants  which  are  familiar  to  all  and 
which  form  the  base  line  of  all  decora- 
tions. Palms  of  different  varieties  are. 
of  course,  essential  and  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  no  matter  how  well 
disposed  of,  and  however  thrifty  and 
well  grown,  they  alone  to  my  mind  do 
not  produce  shade  enough  to  make 
complete  the  artistic  effect  that  might 
be  produced  if  the  many  shades  of 
green  were  more  carefully  considered. 
Such  decorations  are  simply  landscape 
gardening  on  a  much  reduced  scale. 
The  introduction  of  coniferae  in  such 
grouping  would,  to  my  mind,  produce 
very  satisfactory  results.  I  feel  glad 
that  the  hard  working  committee  of  this 
association  has,  in  its  wisdom,  allowed 
this  matter  of  coniferae  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects  taken  up  by  this  convention. 
Notwithstanding  the  truism,  that  we 
have  in  Canada  a  rather  severe  and  er- 
ratic climate,  there  are  many  coniferie, 
or  evergreens,  that  might  be  used  with 
very  satisfactory  results  by  those  flor- 
ists who  are  called  upon,  sometimes  quite 
frequently,  to  build  up  such  decorations, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  aestheticism 
that  is  fast  growing  among  our  people, 
more  particularly  the  wealthy,  as  might 
be  expected. 

I  will  here  enumerate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  few  of  the  varieties  which  the  florist 
mi^t  use  to  considerable  advantage, 
when  called  upon  to  perform  such  work. 
They  are  not  costly,  which  of  course  is 
a  great  consideration  to  the  hard  work- 
ing and  struggling  florist,  they  require 
but  ordinary  care,  a  low  temperature,  in 
fact  a  fuel  saving  plant,  and  can  be 
moved  with  impunity  in  winter  months. 
The  stock  can  be  kept  up  at  compara- 
tively small  cost  to  replace  those  that 
are  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary  business 
way.  The  varieties  here  enumerated, 
art: 

(i)  Araucaria — Excelsa  Cookii  and 
Bidwillii,    the    latter,   as    most   of    you 


know,  is  of  a  very  dark  green  shade, 
most  effective  when  mixed  with  lighter 
shades  of  fern  particularly. 

(2)  Taxus  baccata — Fastigata  and 
Canadensis  aurea,  each  of  these  very 
neat  in  their  habit. 

(3)  Cupressus — Pisifera  aurea  and 
obtusa  aurea,  both  of  which  show  up 
well. 

(4)  Cryptonleria  Japonica,  a  well 
known  species  from  Japan,  and  of  a 
most  graceful  habit. 

(5)  Cupressus  —  Lawsoniana  lutea, 
also  Lawsoniana  nana,  the  former  dark 
shining  primae,  silvery  underneath;  al- 
most indispensable. 

(6)  Cupressus — Pisifera  filifera  au- 
rea; very  delicate. 

(7)  Thuya  —  Dolobrata,  dense  in 
habit  and  fine  shade  of  green. 

The  florist  can  make  his  own  selec- 
tion of  any  of  those  here  enumerated 
as  will  best  fill  his  own  requirements. 
Flowers,  or  possibly  I  ought  to  say 
bloom,  is  indispensable  for  such  decora- 
tions. But  the  arranging  of  the  shades 
of  green  are  also  important  for  effect, 
and  never  should  be  forgotten.  I  am 
well  satisfied  the  florist  who  but  takes 
up  this  question  and  acts  upon  it,  will 


have  no  cause  in  the  future  to  regret  it. 
A  small  house  with  abundance  of  light, 
and  a  mere  modicum  of  heating  surface, 
are  all  that  would  be  required  to  tide 
over  very  severe  weather,  and  besides, 
he  can  go  in  at  any  time  and  make  his 
selection  for  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  day. 

The  coniferae,  however,  are  not  with- 
out their  enemies.  I  think  the  well 
known  red  spider  is  the  worst  No 
doubt  this  is  caused  by  maintaining 
too  high  a  temperature.  I  have  seen 
many  plants,  more  especially  of  arau- 
caria, almost  ruined  by  the  red  spider. 
And  one  thing  more,  they  are  not  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  soil ;  strong  loam 
will  keep  all  going  with  but  little  care 
otherwise. 

THE  FUMIGATION  OF  NURSERY  STOOC. 

The  Maryland  Agriculutral  Experi- 
ment Station  at  College  Park,  Prince 
George's  county,  according  to  its  nine- 
teenth annual  report,  has  demonstrated, 
first,  that  no  injury  results  from  fumi- 
gating dormant  apple  and  peach  nursery 
stock,  two  years  of  age  or  over,  with  a 
strength  of  cyanide  and  time  of  ex- 
posure considerably  above  that  ordinari- 
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ly  recommended,  when  due  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  operation.  Second,  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  injury  to  nursery  stock 
by  proper  fumigation  at  the  nursery. 
Third,  apparently  fumigation  of  nursery 
trees  in  the  fall  with  excessive  strengths 
is  more  likely  to  show  injury  than  in 
the  spring.  Fourth,  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  resisting  power  of  apple  and 
peach  trees,  the  latter  being,  less  in- 
jured. Further,  some  varieties  of  apple 
included  in  the  experiment,  such  as 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Maiden  Blush  and 
York  Imperial,  fumigated  in  the  fall,  ap- 
parently show  less  resistance  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  gas  than  others. 
The  gas  used  in  the  experi- 
ments was  made  by  combining 
potassium  cyanide,  (98-99  per  cent), 
sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.^3) > 
and  water,  according  to  the  formula: 
one  ounce  of  cyanide,  two  fluid  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  fluid  ounces 
of  water  to  every  100  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  The  stock  to  be  fumigated  was 
exposed  for  30  to  40  minutes  in  this 
gas. 

The  Oreenhou5e« 


PROPAGATING  SALVIA  SPLENDENT 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

Kindly  let  me  know  which  is  the  bet- 
ter way  of  propagating  Salvia  splen- 
dens,  from  cutting  now  or  from  seed, 
also  when  to  sow  it  from  seed.  Should 
Begonia  semperflorens  Vernon  be  raised 
from  cuttings  or  seed?  I  have  taken  cut- 
tings from  different  kinds  of  shrubs  in 
September,  put  them  in  the  propagating 
bench,  kept  them  shaded  and  still  nearly 
all  died,  especially  the  hardy  rose  cut- 
tings.   Why  is  this?  N. 

The    plan    in    these    days,    generally 


speaking,  is  to  grow  Salvia  splendens 
from  seed,  sown  any  time  about  the 
month  of  March.  There  are  several 
varieties  which  have  become  quite  well 
fixed  by  judicious  selection,  among  them 
being  Bonfire  or  Clara  Bedman  and  a 
quite  drawf  variety  is  Little  LordFaunt- 
leroy.  To  grow  from  cuttings  old 
plants  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  be- 
fore injured  by  frost  and  the  long 
shoots  shortened  in  some  and  kept  in 
a  night  temperature  of  from  45*  to  50*, 
as  when  grown  warmer  they  arc  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  the 
salvias  being  great  favorites  of  this  little 
pest.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  the  propa- 
gating bed  as  late  as  April  and  yet  make 
plants  suitable  for  bedding-out  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  varieties  above  named  come  suf- 
ficiently true  to  seed  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  if  among  them  is  noticed 
one  or  more  plants  possessing  marked 
characteristics  worthy  of  being  develop- 
ed, lift  them  as  recommended  above  and 
in  due  course  an  abundance  of  cuttings 
will  appear,  which  may  be  rooted  and 
planted  out  either  for  bedding  or  for 
seed,  and,  if  for  the  latter,  in  due  time, 
by  rigid  selection,  a  new  variety  that 
will  come  comparatively  true  to  seed 
may  be  established.  This  is  how  the  va- 
rieties mentioned  were  secured  and  how 
many  novelties  among  other  plants  have 
found  their  way  into  commerce. 

As  to  Begonia  Vernon,  that  also  is 
easily  raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings, 
but  if  a  large  quantity  is  needed,  rais- 
ing from  seed  is  to  be  recommended. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  thinly.  Begonia 
seeds  are  as  fine  as  dust,  so  that  it  is 
quite  a  feat  to  sow  them  thinly,  but  it 
is  better  to  thus  sow  them  when  pos- 
sible, as  the  young  plants  grow  so  much 
larger  in  a  shorter  time  than  if  sown 
too  thickly — and  need  not  be  handled 
so    soon.      It    is    better    to    transplant 


them,  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
half  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  flats  or 
pans,  thus  aiding  them  to  develop  into 
fair  sized  plants  as  soon  as  possible  for 
they  grow  very  slow  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence.  To  have  seedling 
plants  large  enough  for  spring  sales  or 
bedding  in  May,  the  seed  would  not  be 
sown  later  than  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  plants  would  be  of  course, 
larger  if  planted  a  month  or  so  earlier. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  Begonia  Ver- 
non or  any  of  a  similar  type  from  cut- 
tings," care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
taking  of  the  cuttings,  that  there  is  a 
growth  bud  at  the  base  of  the  lower  leaf 
and  not  a  flower  or  flower  stem,  or  dis- 
appointment will  surely  result,  for  such 
a  plant  would  not  break  into  new  shoots 
from  the  base  thereof.  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  when  shoot  cuttings  are 
used,  has  the  same  characteristic 

The  failure  of  cuttings  as  mentioned 
by  N.  of  different  kinds  of  shrubs, 
to  grow  in  September,  may  be  accounted 
for  possibly,  if  every  requirement  of  a 
cutting  was  strictly  attended  to  (lots  of 
water  and  shade,  etc)  by  the  fact  that 
the  wood  may  have  been  a  bit  too  hard. 
Most  deciduous  shrubs  root  without 
much  loss  when  taken  in  July  or  early 
in  August  I  have  never  tried  them  as 
late  as  September.  Many  evergreens 
will  root  successfully  when  put  in  sand 
as  late  as  November,  but  that  is  another 
story. 

Roses  as  a  rule  do  not  root  very 
successfully  if  the  cuttings  are  taken 
from  plants  that  have  been  growing  out- 
doors, but  if  the  cuttings  are  taken  from 
plants  that  have  been  growing  under 
glass  all  the  time,  the  loss  will  be  quite 
small  in  the  hands  of  an  attentive  prop- 
agator, and  the  results  would  be  better 
if  the  cuttings  were  taken  in  October 
and  not  September  for  we  frequently 
have   quite   hot   weather   in   the   latter 
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named  montfay  iiriiich  renders  the  prc^- 
gating  of  roaes  more  risky. 

Speiddng;  generaDy,  the  tea  scented 
section  of  roses  roots  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  hybrid  remontant;  es- 
pecially does  this  apply  to  the  middle 
section  of  the  country*  whereas  in  Cali- 
fornia and  some  other  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  southern  states  if  the  remon- 
tant, when  dormant,  is  cut  into  lengths 
of  a  foot  or  so  and  placed  close  together 
in  a  trench  outside,  they  will  nearly  all' 
root,  but  the  tea  section  is  more  pre- 
carious. As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
query  what  part  of  the  country  same 
came  from  the  above  reply  is  given  ac- 
cordingly. Edwin  Lonsdale. 


DISBASm  CALIFORinA  VIOLETS. 

Bd.  Oabdsnzno:^ 

California  violets,  showing  a  good 
strong  growth  and  otherwise  in  a  heal- 
thy state,  have  yellow  diseased  leaves 
like  those  enclosed  herewith.  Please 
state  the  cause  and  remedy. 

N.  E.  D. 

The  California  violets  are  suffering 
from  what  is  called  Mosaic  disease. 
The  unfavorable  condition  is  under- 
stood to  have  some  connection  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  plants,  but  no  method 
of  controlling  the  trouble  can  be  sug- 
gested. If  grown  for  flowers  the  yield 
will  not  be  much  affected,  but  if  for 
leaves,  the  plants  may  as  well  be  at  once 
destroyed,  for  while  such  plants  some- 
times recover,  usually  they  do  not. 

B.  T.  G. 


FEEDING  CAM ATIOIVS. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  permit  our 
ambition  to  overcome  our  judgment.  If 
in  a  carnation  grower  it  takes  the  form 
of  overfeeding  the  plants,  the  results 
will  be  disastrous.  It  is  true  that  a 
carnation  soon  takes  hold  of  the  soil 
and  begins  to  root,  but  it  should  have 
a  good  firm  hold  before  any  feeding  is 
done.  It  is  supposed  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  old  manure  was  mixed  and 
worked  into  the  soil  before  it  was 
placed  on  the  benches,  and  Uiat  being 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  exhausted  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  note  that  of  late  there  has,  in  some 
quarters,  arisen  a  sentiment  against 
bone  m«d,  but  I  have  obtained  good  re- 
sults by  beginning  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  it  There  are  several  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  that  are  good  for 
carnations,  but  they  should  at  all  times 
be  used  sparingly  and  with  caution, 
particularly  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  die  beds  should  be  on  the  dry 
side  when  bone  meal  or  blood  and  bone 
is  applied,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  water- 
ing after.  I  consider  dry  fertilizers  val- 
ueless, and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  plants  unless  well  water- 
ed Though  admitting  that  liquid  ma- 
nure shows  quick  results  in  bloom,  it 
should  certainly  not  be  used  until  bone 
or  some  other  building-up  food  has 
had  time  to  work. 

While  mulching  in  the  fall  may  in 
some  instances  bring  good  results,  I 
do  not  favor  it.  At  this  season  it  is 
important  that  the  grower  should  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  condition 
of  his  beds.  He  cannot  do  so  if  they 
are   covered   by   mulch.     Furthermore, 


mantoe  that  gives  off  no  stimulant  when 
the  beds  are  watered,  as  watered  they 
must  be,  is  scarce  and  not  within  reach 
of  every  grower. 

Though  it  is  rather  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  write  of  summer  carnations,  your 
correspondent  J.  writing  in  the  issue 
of  September  22,  has  so  mistaken  the 


acquainted,  there  is  always  inqt^  in 
the  retail  stores  for  such  plants. 

Sfbczalist. 

DISEASED  CARRATICNEfS. 

Ed.  Oardbning:^ 

Under  a  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  a  sample  of  my  carnations  and  wish 
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meaning  of  what  I  previously  wrote 
about  summer  carnations,  that  an  expla- 
nation is  necessary.  The  point  of  what 
I  did  advise  was  that  some  early  plants 
(the  needs  of  the  grower  may  govern 
the  number)  be  brought  into  bloom  in 
the  field,  say  in  July.  They  will  fill  a  gap 
until  the  house  plants  are  flowering. 
Nobody  buys  or  sells  as  many  flowers 
in  summer  as  at  other  seasons,  there- 
fore the  number  of  plants  may  be  com- 
paratively small.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  early  or  late  planting  for  win- 
ter flowers,  for  these  plants  are  not  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  winter  crop, 
though  they  need  not  necessarily  be 
lost. 

After  they  are  in  the  field  all  it  costs 
to  grow  them  is  the  cultivating  and 
hoeing.  In  the  fall  they  can  be  potted 
in  5-inch  pots  and  sold  for  house  plants. 
In  my  locality,  and  others  where  I  am 


you  would  examine  them  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  them,  giving 
remedy. 
Kentucky.  H. 

The  carnation  plants  are  suffering 
from  two  parasites.  The  long  light 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  general  distor- 
tion of  the  plants  result  from  the  at- 
tacks of  thrips.  The  dying  back  of  the 
leaves  and  the  dark  spots  on  them  are 
caused  by  a  fungus,  an  altemaria.  To 
control  the  thrips  give  the  house  sev- 
eral fumigations  of  rose  leaf  extract 
or  some  of  the  nicotine  compounds.  The 
fungus  trouble  may  be  checked  by  care- 
fully cutting  away  all  diseased  parts, 
and  spraying  the  plants  several  times 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  formula  for 
which  is  given  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  243, 
U.  S.  Department  o^A^nculturCj, 
Digitized  by ' 
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BXPflRUlBlf  IS  WITH  CAM ATIOH  SOILS 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Galloway, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Su- 
perintendent E.  M.  Byrnes  of  the  green- 
houses is  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  soils  and  fertilizers  for  carna- 
tions. A  bed,  we  will  say  of  Enchant- 
ress, is  divided  into  sections.  In  each 
section  there  is  a  different  soil,  and  on 
each  a  different  fertilizer  will  be  used. 
Otherwise  the  plants  will  receive  the 
same  treatment.  Experiments  are  also 
being  made  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive value  of  field  planting  and  bouse 
culture  during  the  sununer.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  the  results  of  these 
experiments  will  be  made  public  and 
Dr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Byrnes  hope-to 
obtain  results  that  will  be  valuable  to 
the  growers  of  the  country.        S.  E. 


IIOTBS  01  TALUS  AlO)  FCRNS. 

With  the  advent  of  October,  cool 
nights  are  the  rule,  and  some  artificial 
heat  became  necessary  in  the  palm 
houses  at  least,  just  enough  to  circulate 
the  air  and  to  keep  the  foliage  from 
getting  too  much  water  soaked  hy  the 
heavy  condensation  during  the  night 
In  die  fern  houses  it  may  not  lutve 
been  needed  quite  so  early,  for  most 
of  the  ferns  in  popular  use  as  trade  va- 
rieties ar^  cool-house  species,  and  some 
of  them,  like  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  As- 
pidium  tsussimense,  Lastrea  chrysoloba 
and  some  others,  are  about  half  hardy, 
and  consequently  are  like^  to  be  in- 
jured rather  than  benefited  by  too  much 
heat  ^If 

Young  palms  in  general  are  more 
tender  than  large  specimens  of  the  same 
species,  and  it  thus  becomes  necessary 
to  favor  the  young  stock  in  the  matter 
of  fire  heat  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season  than  those  of  more  mature 
growth. 

Cocos  Weddelliana  in  a  small  state  is 
rather  sensitive  to  cold,  and  especially  so 
if  it  becomes  too  wet  at  the  root  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  this  very  useful  palm 
is  a  little  tricky  in  habit  at  times,  it 
pays  best  to  give  it  some  extra  atten- 
tion ;  for  a  batch  of  cocos  with  the  "yel- 
lows" is  a  discouraging  sight  to  any 
plant  grower. 

To  be  fairly  well  shaded,  kept  rather 
warm,  and  not  over-watered,  seems  to 
be  the  most  favorable  conditions  mider 
which  to  grow  cocos,  but  even  then  they 
keep  us  guessing  sometimes.  And  I  re- 
member a  certain  plantsman  saying 
some  years  ago  that  the  best  and  thrift- 
iest lot  of  cocos  he  ever  had  were 
grown  in  a  house  that  sometimes  went 
down  below  40**  in  cold  weather,  so  the 
matter  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
cleared  up  yet. 

Young  arecas  also  feel  the  effect  of 
cold  nights  very  soon,  and  are  quite 
liable  to  get  a  check  to  their  root  ac- 
tion from  such  conditions,  and  even  the 
larger  plants  of  this  species  will  soon 
stop  growing  when  kept  too  cool,  and 
in  such  a  house  will  remain  dormant 
until  about  April. 

The  kentias  seem  to  enjoy  a  moder- 
ately cool  temperature  at  night,  and  if 
the  house  in  which  established  plants 
of  this  favorite  sort  are  growing  should 
go  down  close  to  50**  it  will  not  harm 
them,  and  the  growth  they  make  under 
these  conditions  will  be  shorter,  hardier 


and  more  symmetrical  than  that  pro- 
duced in  a  temperature  of  63*. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
number  of  kentias  grown  under  cool 
conditions,  may  be  somewhat  less  than 
usual  during  the  coming  season  for  an 
active  demand  for  small  and  medtum 
sizes  has  created  some  shortages,  and 
such  a  state  of  affairs  may  cause  some 
growers  to  turn  on  a  little  extra  steam 
m  the  hope  of  patching  up  their  short 
lines  before  the  fall  season  of  1907. 
Arecas  have  also  been  more  in  demand 
this  season,  but  this  apparent  demand 
may  be  more  owing  to  a  short  supply 
than  to  a  gready  increased  call,  and 
a  shortage  of  this  q>ecies  may  be  more 
readily  repaired  than  some  others,  from 
the  fact  that  areca  seed  usually  gives  a 
high  percentage  of  germination. 

An  early  autumn  trade  among  the 
palms  allows  no  excuse  to  the  grower 
for  late  potting,  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  houses  frequently  preventing  one 
from  doing  much  potting  until  October 
15  or  thereabouts,  but  with  the  early 
opening  of  business  this  season  an  op- 
portunity for  refilling  space  is  offered 
that  should  promptly  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  for  latanias  will  continue  to 
grow  for  the  next  two  months  and  ken- 
tias for  still  longer. 

The  dark  and  -rainy  weather  prevail- 
ing in  the  past  August,  and  to  some 
extent  in  July  also,  prevented  the  regu- 
lar use  of  the  hose  in  syringing,  and 
it  is  always  unfortunate  to  be  compel- 
led to  suspend  syringing  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  for  at  such  times  in- 
sects are  very  likely  to  get  a  fresh  start, 
and  sometimes  get  almost  beyond  con- 
trol for  the  time  being.  The  month  of 
August  being  the  usual  period  for  the 
production  of  the  second  brood  of  some 
of  the  scale  insects,  and  also  for  mealy 
bug. 

Such  a  condition  has  been  remarked 
to  the  writer  by  several  growers  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  lack  of  syring- 
ing during  that  period  has  much  to  do 
with  the  apparently  sudden  outbreak  of 
insects  on  &e  palms,  the  new  crop  of 
these  pests  not  having  been  noticed 
until  they  had  finished  their  migrations 
on  tiie  foliage,  and  settled  down  to 
build  a  little  home  of  their  own,  so  to 
speak. 

Shading  is  but  little  needed  on  the 
palm  houses  after  this  date,  though  a 
thin  covering  on  the  southern  or  west- 
em  exposure  of  the  houses  will  do  no 
harm,  and  will  serve  to  retain  a  more 
attractive  color  in  the  foliage  of  palms 
that  are  much  pot-bound.  On  the  fern 
houses  in  which  Boston  ferns,  Scottii, 
elegantissima,  Whitmanii,  Barrowsii, 
and  any  others  of  that  type  are  grown, 
no  shading  will  now  be  needed,  and 
the  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  house 
in  which  small  ferns  for  ferneries  are 
grown,  plenty  of  sun  and  air  being 
among  the  essentials  for  these  plants 
at  this  season,  and  this  means  free 
ventilation  at  night  as  well  as  during 
the  day,  until  such  times  as  frost 
threatens. 

There  are  still  many  ferns  of  the 
nephrolepis  family  that  are  grown  in 
benches  during  the  summer  and  potted 
up  in  the  fall,  and  these  newly  potted 
plants  will  take  rather  more  attention 
than  those  that  have  been  grown  in 
pots  throughoot  fhe  season,  as  the  latter 


are  so  filled  up  with  roots  that  tiieir 
greatest  requirement  is  an  abundance  of 
water,  while  those  just  lifted  from  the 
bench  may  need  a  temporary  shading 
and  some  care  in  watering  until  the 
roots  take  hold  anew. 

A  correspondent  recently  mentioned 
in  The  American  Florist  the  fact  that 
the  early  plants  of  the  various  sports 
from  the  Boston  fern,  as  seen  around 
Philadelphia,  are  not  very  shapely,  and 
suggests  that  possibly  these  plants  may 
assume  better  form  later  in  the  season. 
This  idea  is  doubtless  correct,  for  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  the  nephrolepis 
leaves  will  lengthen  out  too  much  and 
are  fewer  in  number,  but  as  the  season 
cools  off  the  growth  is  of  a  more  even 
character,  and  another  thing  to  be  tak- 
en into  consideratioh  is  the  fact  that 
the  compound  leaves  of  some  of  these 
improved  forms  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
take  longer  in  which  to  reach  their  full 
development  than  the  plain-leaved  Bos- 
ton fern. 

Small  ferms  that  have  been  grown  in 
outdoor  frames  will  soon  be  in  need 
of  safer  shelter,  and  while  they  may  be 
protected  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
by  covering  with  sashes,  yet  it  will  be 
unwise  to  delay  their  removal  much 
longer,  for  these  little  pots  are  some- 
what of  a  nuisance  to  move  in  a  hurry. 
Cibotium  Schiedei  is  being  more  grown 
and  appreciated  from  year  to  year,  and 
does  well  under  much  the  same  condi- 
tions as  pot-grown  Boston  ferns,  but 
cannot  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  the  latter. 

It  is  best  not  to  water  this  fem  over 
head  very  much  at  any  time  and  especi- 
ally so  during  the  winter,  and  as  the 
fronds  increase  in  length  ^e  plants 
should  be  raised  up  above  the  bench  on 
pots  or  pedestals,  in  order  to  keep  these 
long  and  drooping  fronds  in  good  con- 
dition. W.  H.  Taplin. 


RBTARDED  LILT  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
retarded  lily  of  the  valley  and  it  is 
very  important  that  the  right  class  of 
material  should  be  used  for  retarding 
purposes.  Just  here  many  mistakes  are 
made  by  people  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  plant  In  this  connec- 
tion American  growers  prefer  to  use 
lily  of  the  valley  with  good  strong  pips 
and  long  fine  spread  roots,  the  so-called 
Berlin  forcing  variety  which  is  gener- 
ally used  for  early  forcing  especially  to 
fill  the  Christmas  needs.  These  pips 
also  give  fine  results  when  forced  later 
in  the  season  and  as  a  retarded  cold 
storage  valley. 

Some  pips  used  early  for  Christmas 
cutting  have  splendid  flowers  with 
large  bells  and  fine  leaves,  but  they  fail 
completely  when  used  as  cold  storage 
pips  though  they  were  grown  with 
the  utmost  care.  Instead  of  producing 
bells  of  good  proportions  these  re- 
mained short  in  the  stalk  and  small,  the 
foliage  developing  immensely  and  de- 
priving the  flowers  of  all  strength  al- 
though every  possible  care  was  taken  of 
the  plants  during  the  forcing  period. 
No  bottom  heat  was  given  and  the 
boxes  in  which  the  pips  were  planted 
were  kept  quite  dark  for  about  10  days. 
Still  the  result  was  deptorable  and  why  ? 
Simply  the  pips  were  not  suitable  for 
cold  storage  purposes. 
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The  Berlin  forcing  lily  of  the  viX^ 
is  always  grown  in  light  sandy  soil 
through  which  the  rain  passes  easily 
and  should  sunny  days  be  frequent  in 
September  and  October  the  pips  ripen 
rapidly.  So  rapidly  in  fact  that  they 
can  be  forced  into  flower  by  Ghhstnas 
or  before,  and  even  at  this  early  period 
will  produce  sufficient  leaves.  But  if 
these  crowns  are  used  for  retarding  pur- 
poses it  will  be  noted  that  the  &liige 
develops  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers 
which  fail  after  attaining  a  length. pf  a 
few  inches.  On  the  other  hand  sbottld 
the  weather  be  very  wet  previous  to 
the  ripening  of  the  pips  this  process  is 
slower;  they  bring  less  foliage  at 
Christmas  but  are  more  suitable  for  use 
as  retarded  crowns. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  with  late 
forcing  crowns  from  heavy  and  usually 
wet  soils.  The  hard  soil  does  not  allow 
the  fine  side  roots  to  develop  as  in  the 
lighter  soils  and  this  hurts  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bundles  compared  with  early 
forcing  crowns  though  the  pips  look 
just  as  strong.  Growers  need  not  be 
frightened  on  this  account  for  having 
been  grown  in  this  deep  loamy  and  fer- 
tile soil  they  are  strong  and  produce  a 
fine  uniform  cxof  both  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  These  pips  are  much  appreciat- 
ed and  solely  used  in  this  country  for 
retarding  purposes  and  I  would  advise 
every  grower  of  cold  storage  lily  of  the 
valley  to  give  them  a  trial,  which  will 
convince  all  of  their  superiority. 

CKOWING    THB    SSTABDEO    CBOWNS. 

How  to  grow  retarded  crowns  is  an- 
other question  of  great  importance.  I 
will  give  you  details  of  how  we  ^oroe 
them  in  Germany.  After  being  taken 
from  the  freezing  room  we  give  the 
frozen  crowns  a  dianoe  to  thaw  slowly 
after  their  rest  in  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  23*.  The  temperature  should  be 
neither  lower  nor  higher  than  this  in 
the  freezing  room,  llhe  roots  are  trim- 
med sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  plant 
them  in  boxes  four  to  five  inches  high 
in  light  soil  The  boxes  are  then  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  kept  quite  dark  at  60* 
to  64**  where  they  remain  for  about  10 
days  or  until  the  flower  stalks  are  raised 
well  above  the  foliage.  No  bottom  heat 
is  applied  nor  should  any  be  used  for 
cold  storage  lily  of  the  valley.  They 
are  then  brought  to  tiie  light  and  kept 
there  until  the  bells  are  opening. 
Should  the  foliage  still  develop  too 
rapidly  we  cut  out  part  of  it  which  as- 
sists the  formation  of  large  bells.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  we  keep  a  steadily 
damp  atmosphere  in  the  house  but  do 
not  syringe  the  lily  of  the  valley.  To 
prepare  the  flowers  for  a  journey  we 
keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar  at  least  one 
night  This  simple  treatment  leads  to 
good  results  but  note  very  carefully  that 
no  bottom  heat  is  to  be  applied  as  this 
causes  too  abundant  development  of  the 
foliage.  German  Grower. 

FORCniG  LILT  OF  THB  VALLET* 

In  order  to  get  new  lily  of  the  valley 
pips  into  bloom  earlier  the  following 
method  is  employed  by  some  Russian 
aokl  German  specialists,  according  to 
Moelle^s  Garten  Zeitung:  Place  the 
pips  wanted  for  early  blooming  in  a 
barrel,  packing  them  tightly.  Then  pour 
over  them  water  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  90^  If  necessary  the  pips 
should  be  weighted  down  so  as  to  have 


them  all  covered  with  water.  Then  the 
barrel  should  be  covered  with  mats  so 
as  to  prevent  the  water  from  cooling. 
After  12  to  14  hours  the  pips  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  and  immediately  put 
into  the  forcing  bed,  giving  them  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  86"*  to  88*. 

Pips  thus  treated  will  bloom  from 
four  to  five  dajrs  earlier  than  those  not 
soaked.  They  will  come  more  uniform- 
ly and  produce  a  larger  percentage  of 
good  flowers. 


to  the  farther  end  of  tiie  houae,  and  if 
that  system  seems  better  adapted  to  the 
conditions  it  may  he  used. 

L.  R,  T. 


GQRCRETB  OR  CEHEHI  BLOCK  WALLS. 

Ed.  GARDKiOKa:— 

Which  will  be  the  better,  concrete  or 
cement  blocks  for  a  greenhouse  17x50 
feet,  with  3%-foot  Walls  of  even  span? 
The  cost  of  building  would  be  the  same 
in  either  case.  The  cement  blocks  are 
8x20  inches  and  hollow.  Will  an  8-inch 
wall  be  sufficient  and  how  would  the 
gutter  be  held  to  keep  it  from,  slipping 
out  of  place?  Kansas. 

In  the  construction  of  a  greenhouse 
it  will  be  advisable  to  use  concrete  for 
the  portion  of  the  walls  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  can  be  made 
by  the  use  of  five  parts  broken  stone  or 
coarse  gravel,  three  parts  sharp  sand 
or  fine  gravel  and  one  part  of  cement 
These  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether and  then  moistened  so  that  every 
portion  will  be  damp  but  no  water 
should  be  apparent  upon  the  surface.  It 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  build  the  wall 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  if  a 
trench  of  the  exact  width  of  the  wall 
is  dug.  From  that  point  tip  to  the  grade 
line,  a  form  of  plank  should  be  con- 
structed. The  grout  should  be  placed 
in  this  trench  in  layers  about  four  inches 
deep  and  very  thoroughly  rammed.  Jt 
will  be  well  to  have  the  grout  wall  ten 
inches  thick  and  above  that  use  the  hol- 
low, cement  blocks  described  above.  The 
plate  can  be  held  m  place  by  setting  10- 
inch  bolts  between  every  third  block, 
or  by  using  half-inch  gas  pipe,  set  so  as 
to  extend  1%  inches  above  the  blocks. 
The  plate  should  be  bedded  in  the  ce- 
ment and  the  pines  will  project  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  the  plate  from  slipping. 
L.  R.T. 

SLOTE  OF  SOT  WATER  HEATIIIG  HnS 

BD.    OARDBNINa:^ 

In  a  greenhouse  heated  by  hot  water 
should  the  boiler  be  placed  low  and  the 
pipes  gradually  rise  to  the  far  end  of  the 
house  and  then  downward  toward  the 
boiler,  or  should  the  highest  point  be 
over  the  boiler  with  a  downward  slope 
to  ^he  pipes  all  the  way  around? 

A.  M. 

To  get  the  \KJt  circulation  the  water 
should  be  kept  as  hot  as  possible  until 
it  has  passed  the  highest  part  of  the 
system,  and  begins  to  descend  on  its 
way  to  the  boiler.  On  this  account  it 
is  well  to  use  moderately  large  main 
flow  pipes  and  to  have  the  highest  point 
as  near  the  boiler  as  possible.  This 
would  mean  running  all  of  the  pipes 
downhill.  The  higher  the  pipes  are 
placed  above  Uie  boiler  the  better  the 
circulation,  but  although  there  are  lim- 
its to  this  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
carry  the  pipes  as  high  as  possible  and 
to  keep  the  boiler  well  down  below  the 
returns. 

However,  fairly  good  results  can  be 
obtained  when  the  flow  pipes  run  uphill 


PAIfIT  FOR  GREEHHOUSE  PIPES. 

Bl»4    OARDmtMQ:-- 

What  is  the  best  paint  for  preserving 
pipes  in  a  greenhouse,  and  that  will  not 
injure  the  plants?  W.  IBL  S. 

Whether  the  paint  will  injure  the 
plants  grown  in  the  house  depends  upon 
what  is  is  composed  of.  If  the  pipes 
are  painted  with  coal  tar,  or  with  a  paint 
of  which  coal  tar  forms  an  ingredient, 
it  will  never  be  possible  to  grow  plants 
successfully  in  the  house,  so  long  as  the 
tar  remains  on  the  pipes. 

Black  asphalt  paint  is  much  used  for 
the  painting  of  piping.  Although  not 
advisable  for  the  painting  of  greenhouse 
coils  it  seldom  causes  much  trouble,  if 
a  good  quality  of  paint  is  used.  As  a 
rule,  if  the  fires  are  started  while  the 
weather  is  mild  so  that  the  ventilators 
can  be  opened  to  allow  any  injurious 
gases  to  escape  it  will  do  no  harm. 

As  a  dull,  rough  surface  gives  the 
most  efficient  radiation,  an  excellent 
paint  for  greenhouse  coils  can  be  made 
by  mixing  lampblack  and  linseed  oil  so 
as  to  make  a  fairly  thick  paint 

L.  R.  T. 

TO  REMOTE  WHITEWASH  SHADDIG. 

Ed.  Oabi>bning:— 

Several  of  my  rose  houses  are  too 
heavily  shaded  with  white  wash  which 
the  rains  we  are  having  does  not  re- 
move. What  is  the  best  way  to  re- 
move this  shading?  T.  G.  O. 

In  case  the  rains  do  not  remove  the 
shading,  it  will  be  well  to  wet  the  roof 
thoroughly  and  then  use  a  brush.  By 
placing  it  on  the  end  of  a  long  handle 
it  will  generally  be  possible  to  remove 
en!  i^h  of  the  white  wash  to  answer  un- 
til ^e  fall  rains  and  frost  come  to  com- 
plete the  work.  L.  R.  T. 


Obituary. 


RUDOLPH  ULRICH. 

Rudolph  Ulrich,  65  years  old,  a  well 
known  landscape  gardener,  died  at  San- 
tiago^  Cal.,  October  15.  The  cause  of 
his  demise  is  not  known.  Mr.  Ulrich 
figured  prominently  in  the  trade  for 
many  years  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
regretted  by  his  many  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  He  was  superintendent 
of  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  un- 
der Mayor  Schieren,  and  was  engaged 
in  laying  out  the  Chateau  Kearney  park 
at  Fresno,  Cal.,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  - 
Mr.  Ulrich  had  been  superintendent  of 
grounds  at  the  Chicago,  Buffalo  and 
Omaha  expositions.  He  was  bom  in 
Weimar,  Germany,  in  1841,  but  had 
made  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
many  years  where  he  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

HAJOR  CLARENCE  T.  BARRETT.    . 

Major  Barrett  died  of  pneumonia  Oc- 
tober 12  at  his  home  in  West  New 
Brighton.  Born  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  he 
later  in  life  took  up  landscape  architec- 
ture, afterwards  enlisting  in  the  New 
York  volunteers  and  for  gallantry  in  the 
civil  war  he  was  brevetted. 
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PUBUtHSD  TKI  IMP  ikVD  UM  OV  BAOH  MOWTB. 
BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,     * 

Motion  Building,  CHICAGa 


SubeorlptlQii  pTloe»  |9lOO  a  Year  — 94  Kambers. 
AdvertUiBff  latei  on  application. 

Eoterad  at  Chicago  postofflce  as  second-olaas 
matter.    Copyright,  1906,  bj  The  Gardening  Co. 

1 10  ina  GMwanins 


of  advertising  the  approaching  conven- 
tion of  that  organization,  proposes  to 
isstie  monthly  and  distribute  gratuitously 
1,000  copies  of  a  trade  publication  to 
be  called  the  Southern  Florist. 

The  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture is  sending  out  three  seasonable  ar- 
ticles to  the  general  press  as  follows: 
"Lilies  for  Fall  Planting/'  "Hardy 
Dutch  Bulbs,"  and  "Poenies."  Readers 
generally  should  urge  their  local  papers 
to  make  application  for  these  excellent 
articles  to  Prof.  H.  C.  Irish,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
service  is  absolutely  gratuitous  and  it 
promotes  horticulture. 


GIFT  TO  UNIVBRSITT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


OABi>mi]ro  if  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Jieir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  sll,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  ant  QnssTxoifs  von  please  about  plants, 

flowers,    fruits,   vegetables    or   other  practical  The  valuable  Brandegee  collection  of 

SS^ri'SSSiT"'    ^*  """*  ***"*  ^^^""^  ^  botanical   specimens,  together  with  the 

Sbhd  us  Koto's  of  your  experience  in  gaidening  Brandegee  library  of  over  3,000  volumes 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thftt  others  of   botanical   works,    and    the    furniture 

S?^^s,*^C"-cSt l^^^^^^                 ^""  and  fixtures  for  the  care  of  the  herba- 

SiKD  US  PHOTOOBAPH8  OR  SuTCBBs  of  vour  ^lum,  havc  bccn  presented  to  the  botany 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  department  of  the   University  of  Cali- 

pr  »»<>rtioultml  appliancjs^t^     we  may  have  fornia.     This  gift  is  a  most  important 

then»eng«vedforQAaD.H.HQ.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  department  for  the   reason 

that  the  herbarium  contains  over  loo,- 

CONTBNTS.  000  Specimens  of  plants,  gathered  prin- 

The  flower  garden 49  cipally  in  southern  California,  Arizona 

-Kochia-bordered  flower  garden  (illus.) 49  ^nd  Mexico,  a  region  which  is  but  little 

=chiid?eS*'A'rd«V.  '::;:::;::v.:::::^  covered  in  the  original  collection  of 

—Prize  gateway  at  Newport  R I  (illus.) 50  the    university.    The    university   herba- 

The"clicSS*hSi";:.\\\\*.\\\\\*.\\\\\::.\\'^  "um  «  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

Chrysanthemum  Society* of  America  (illus.) .Si  valuable  west  of  Harvard. 

Notes  on  cfarysaDthemums 51 

—Premature  wilting  oi  blooms 52  __^— 

— Chrysaothemum  October  Frost  (illus.) 52  -.-w,,-,--,  a«<  .  w««^vr«  a  w  c.  At^vo-po 

-Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition 52  SOOBTT  OF  AMBRICAI9  FLORISTS. 

T?eMMd\hrate\\\\;.'.':;.\'.\V.\\*:.'.*.'.'.*.*.\*.'.\\*;:  department  of  plant  registration. 

I?h^%^u*S&i-ifnufU^it^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^The    Conard    &    Jones  .  Co      West 

The  greenhouse 54  Grove,  Pa.,  submit  for  registration  the 

—Propagating  Salvio  splendens 54  {ollowini?* 

—Carnation  Aristocrat  (illus.) 54  i™  V««^-..    «,.,««;fi^o      ('Q^^af^^^     ▼ 

-Diseased  California  violets 55  Rosa    rugosa    magnifica,     (Rugosa    x 

—Feeding  of  carnations 55  Victor  Hugo).    Habit,  Vigorous  flowers 

=?i;5SS'n=sr?S''?uiii:):::::::::::::::::::::M  five  inches  in  diameter,  douwe;  color, 

—Experiments  with  carnation  soils ....56  bright   crimson;    foliage    resembles    ru- 

— Notes  on  palms  aod  ferns 56  ffosa 

-Retarted  lily  of  the  valley 56  K"!**'                             t?«i:«„^  «^^^«  .  fl««, 

—Forcing lily  of  the  valley 57  Canna  Meteor.    Foliage  green;  flow- 

— Concrete  or  cement  bloclc  walls 57  grg    large,  deep  crimson,  in  enormous 

—Slope  of  hot  water  besting  pipes 57  *     '^^«  .  i,l:«i,4.^««  f^*!- 

-Paint  for  greenhouse  pipes 57  trusses;  height,  five  fect 

—To  remove  white  wash  shading 57  Canna    New    York.          Seedling    No. 

-MTSIren^^'fia^^^^^^^^^^  1549;  .flower  true  orchid  form,  unusual- 

Gift  to  University  of  California 58  ly    thick    petals;    foliage,    vemed    and 

Society  of  American  Florists M  Splashed   with   bronze;    height,    six    to 

Catalogues  received 58  *^          -     .                          »          « 

Coming  exhibitions M  seven  feet 

iifiioiJstoS'fafr*!!"!;;;;::::.^  department  op  plant  registration. 

Awards  at  llisMuVi'suitcYaVr'//.V.V.*.**.'.'.*.r.'.'.*.V.59  Q  G.  Roebling,  Trenton,  N.  J*,  sub- 

Societies 61  Washington  A.   Roeblmg  2nd,    (Laelia 

-At  Oceanic.  N.  J 61  Flower  bnght  yellow,  with  pmk  on  lip, 

bulbs  slender,   lo  inches  long,  double- 

The  date  of  Easter  is  March  3i«  leaved;  leaves  one  and  one-half  inches 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  commit-  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^'^^^'I'^^i^l^^^  ^^r'v 

tee  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secy. 

will  be  held  at  Chicago  November  8  to 

consider  matters  pertaining  to  the  in-  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

temational  flower  show,  which  it  is  pro-  ^         Berckmana  Co.,   Augusta.  Ga.. 

posed    to   hold    at   Chicago    November,  nursery     stock;     John     L«wis    Childs. 

1908b  Floral   Park,   N.   Y..   bulbs   and   plants; 

^        ,            .                    .                     ^  ^  Geo.    H.    Peterson,    Fair    Lawn.    N.    J., 

The  heat  of  summer  is  too  great  for  p«onles;  Vilmorln-Andrieux  &  Co..  Par- 

the  culture  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is,   France,   seeds   and   bulbs;    W.    E. 

toh#»  MtUfflrtorv   we  have  been  told  re-  Marshall     &     Co..     New     York,     bulbs; 

DC  satisiactory,  we  nave  ocen  loia  re  gchiegel  &  Fottler  Co..  Boston.  Mass., 

ccntly.    But  this  used  to  be  said  of  sev-  bulbs;    The   Frank    S.    Piatt   Co.,   New 

eral    European   countries   and    in   these  Haven,  Conn.,  bulbs  and  seeds;  Weeber 

very  countries  now  the  finest  varieties  &   Don.   New   York,   bulbs,    roots   and 

:«  /1,-  «,/.-t/i  *--  «eot««    Qn/I  in  thm  Ka.*  Bceds;  Henry  Sazton  Adams.  Wellesley, 

in  the  world  are  grown,  and  m  the  best  j^^^g'  j^^tch  bulbs;  l*  J.  Draps  Dom, 

style  too.  Laeken-Bruzelles.  Belsrlum,  plant  nov- 

rr-       o-^^c^i.  —  T?i     J-*-  -«j  el  ties;   Old   Colony  Nursery.  Plymouth, 

The  Society  of  Southern  Florists  and  Mass.,  nursery  stock;  Cherry  Hill  Nur- 

Ornamental  Horticulturists,  with  a  view  series,  West  Newbury.  Mass.,  peonies, 


iris  and  phlox;  K.  Weselenburs  it  Son, 
Hazerswoude,  Holland,  nursery  stock; 
The  Herendeen  Mfgr.  Co..  Geneva,  N.  T.. 
Furman  boilers;  Shatemuo  Nursertes, 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, dahlias,  etc.;  Henry  F.  Mlchell 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  bulbs  and  seeds; 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants; 
Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  bulbs, 
roses  and  nursery  stock;  Peter  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  New  York,  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  etc.;  W.  "W.  Barnard  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,' bulbs  and  seeds;  Lord  A  Burn- 
ham  Co.,  New  York,  iron  frame  green- 
house, boilers,,  ventilators,  etc.;  Forest 
Nuwery  Co.,  Irving:  College,  Tenn., 
nursery  stock  and  seeds;  Arthur  T. 
Boddinston,  New  York,  bulbs,  seeds 
and  plants;  Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
London,  Engr.,  bulbs  and  tubers;  Geo. 
S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  srrape 
vines,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.;  W.  W. 
Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  bulbs; 
John  Peed  A  Sons,  London,  Eng.,  bulbs; 
J.  H.  Brozey,  Dayton,  O.,  plant  support; 
Ottolander  Sc  Hooftman,  Boskoop,  Hol- 
land, new  roses;  Burbank's  Experiment 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  novelties  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants. 


COMING  EXHIBmONS. 

(Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply 
any  omissions  from  this  list.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  2-4.  1906.— 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Wm.  P.  Rich,  Horticultural  hall,  800 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago.  November  6-11,  1906.— An- 
nual exhibition  Horticultural  Society 
of  Chicago.  Address  Willis  N.  RudJ, 
Hire  Island,  111. 

Dbnison,  Tbx.,  November  8-10,  1906. 
— ^Annual  flower  show,  Dentson  Civic 
Improvement  r^ea^ue.  Address  T.  W. 
Larkin,  Denison.  Tex. 

Madison,  N.  J.  November  1-2,  1906.— 
Eleventh  annual  flower  show  Morris 
County  aardeners'  and  Florists'  So- 
ciety. Address  B.  Reaeran,  Box  815, 
Morrjstown,  N.  J. 

-•5?^.^^^™'*  CoNK.,  November  6-8, 
1906. — ^Annual  exhibition  New  Haven 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Thos.  Pettit,  90  Prospect  street.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Oranoe,  N.  J.,  November  6-6,  1906.— 
Twelfth  annual  flower  show  New  Jer- 
sey Floricultural  Society.  Address  Jo- 
seph B.  Davis.  Orangre.  N.  J. 

PROvroBNCB,  R.  I.,  November  9-10, 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  and  carnation 
exhibition  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society.  Address  C.  W.  Smith.  27-29 
Exchangre  street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  November  6-10,  1906.— 
Annual  Ontario  Horticultural  exhibi- 
tion. Address  H.  B.  Cowan.  Parliament 
building:,  Toronto,  ont. 

WoRCBSTBR,  Mass.,  November  %  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress Adin  A.  Hixon,  Horticultural 
hall,   18  Front  street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  November  9-10, 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Lake 
Geneva  Gardeners'  and  Foremen's  As- 
sociation. Address  Alex.  Johnson,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 


NEAR  TO  NATURE'S  HEAKT. 

A  $76,000  automobile  rolled  through  the 
$60,000  bronze  gates  and  up  the  $85,000 
winding  avenue  to  the  $20,000  marble  steps. 

Descending  from  the  machine,  the  bil- 
lionaire paused  a  moment  to  view  the 
smiling  $600,000  landscape. 

Across  the  $90,000  lawn  a  $126,000  sil- 
ver lake  lay  sleeping  in  the  shades  of 
early  summer  evening,  and  beyond  It  rose 
a  lordly  $80,000  hill,  whose  crest,  cloaked 
with  forest  at  an  expense  of  $200,000, 
glowed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  billionaire  sank  luxuriously  Into  a 
$2,000  ivory  porch  chair  and  rested  his  feet 
on  the  rosewood  railing  of  the  $160,000 
veranda. 

"It  is  pleasant,"  he  observed,  "to  get 
back  to  nature  once  in  a  while.  After  the 
cares  and  worries  of  the  bnslness  day  I 
certainly  love  to  run  out  to  this  quiet  little 
$60,000,000  country  club  of  ours  and  taste 
a  bit  of  simple  life.  It  is  good  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  soil;  for  what  Is  man  but 
dust,  after  all?" 

Feeling  restored,  he  passed  In  through 
the  $400,000  doorway  to  his  $1,500  dinner. 
— Newark  News. 
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ILLINOIS  STATB  FAIR. 

The  following:  is  the  full  official  re- 
port of  the  floricultural  features  of  the 
Illinois  state  fair,  recently  held  at 
SprinflTfleld.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  successful  exhibition  from  a  flor- 
icultural standpoint  that  has  yet  been 
held  under  these  auspices,  and  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  State  Florists'  As- 
sociation, it  has  assumed  the  impor- 
tant position  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  effectively  arranged,  Geo.  Van 
Horn,  first;  David  Wirth,  second;  Al- 
bert T.  Hey,  third. 

Twelve  palms  grrouped  for  effect, 
David  Wirth,  first;  Qeo.  Van  Horn,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  palms,  three  varieties,  two  of 
each,  David  Wirth,  first;  Qeo.  Van 
Horn,  second. 

Two  palms,  Geo.  Van  Hom«  first; 
David  Wirth,  second. 

One  palm,  Geo.  Van  Horn,  first;  David 
Wirth.  second. 

Twenty-five  ferns,  distinct,  1  of  each, 
Vaushan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  first; 
Albert  T.  Hey,  second. 

Twelve  ferns,  distinct,  1  of  each,  Al- 
bert T.  Hey,  first;  Vaugrhan's  Seed 
Store,   second. 

Six  ferns,  distinct,  1  of  each,  Geo.  A. 
Kuhl,  Pekin,  111.,  first;  Albert  T.  Hey. 
second. 

Four  adiantums,  distinct,  1  of  each, 
Albert  T.  Hey,  first. 

One  araucaria,  larce  specimen,  any 
variety,  Vaugrhan's  Seed  Store,  first; 
Albert  T.  Hey.  second. 

One  specimen  fern,  any  variety  not 
less  than  10-inch  pot.  Vaushan's  Seed 
Store,  first;  Geo.  A.  Kuhl,  second. 

Collection  of  geraniums,  not  less 
25  plants,  David  Wirth,  first;  Albert 
T.  Hey,  second. 

Collection  of  begonias,  including:  or- 
namental foliag:e  and  fi^oweringr  kinds, 
David  Wirth,  first;  Albert  T.  Hey,  sec- 
ond. 

Collection  of  succulents,  including: 
cacti.  ag:aves,  aloes,  esch  ever  las,  etc.. 
H.  T.  Jaussen,  srpring:field,  first;  Albert 
T.  Hey.  second. 

Collection  of  bulbs,  correctly  named, 
Vaug:han's  Seed  Store,  first;  A.  C. 
Brown,   second. 

Collection  of  Baby  Rambler  roses,  not 
less  than  15  plants.  Vaug:han'8  Seed 
Store,  first;  Albert  T.  Hey,  second. 

American  Beauty  roses.  25.  Poehl- 
man  Bros.  Co..  Morton  Grove.  111.,  first; 
A   C.   Brown,  Springrfleld,  second. 

Golden  Gate  roses,  26,  Poehlman 
Bros.  Co.,  first;  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  second. 

liberty  or  Richmond  roses,  26,  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co.,  first:  H.  W.  Buckbee, 
Rockford.  111.,  second. 

Bride  roses.  26.  Poehlman  Bros.  Co.. 
first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Bridesmaid  roses,  25,  Poehlman  Bros. 
Co.,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Killarney  roses,  25,  Poehlman  Bros. 
Co.,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Mme.  Chatenay  roses,  25,  H.  W. 
Buckbee,  first;  Poehlman  Bros.  Co.,  sec- 
ond. _ 

Sunrise  roses.  26.  Poehlman  Bros. 
Co.,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  of  roses,  six  varieties,  12 
flowers  each,  Poehlman  Bros.  Co..  first; 
A.  C  Brown,  second. 

Uncle  John  roses,  Poehlman  Bros. 
Co..  first,  _     .  , 

Any  other  variety  rose,  Poehlman 
Bros.    Co..  first. 

Harlowarden  carnations.  60,  John 
Bauscber.  Jr.,  Freeport.  111.,  first. 

Mrs.  Thos.  lAWSon  carnations,  60, 
Poehlman  Bron.  Co.,  first;  John  Bausch- 
er.   Jr..    second. 

Cardinal  carnations,  60,  Poehlman 
Bros.  Co..  first;  H.  W.  Buckbee,  second. 

Boston  Market  carnations.  60,  J.  D. 
Thompson  Carnation  Co.,  Joliet,  111., 
first;  John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  second. 

Gov.  Wolcott  carnations,  60,  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co.,  first 

Enchantress  carnations.  60,  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co..  first;  J.  D.  Thompson 
Carnation  Co.,  second. 

Fiancee  carnations,  60,  Poehlman 
Bros.  Co.,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Mrs.  Patten  carnations.  60,  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co..  first;  J.  D.  Thompson 
Carnation  Co.,  third. 

White  Liawson  carnations,  60,  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co..  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  sec- 
ond. 

Any  other  variety  carnation.  60.  J.  D. 
Thompson  Carnation  Co.,  first;  Poehl- 
man Bros.  Co..  second. 

New    variety   carnation   introduction 


of  1905.  12  flowers,  J.  D.  Thompson  Car- 
nation Co.,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  of  miscellaneous  cut  fiow- 
ers.  6  varieties.  6  flowers  each.  Albert 
T.  Hey.  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  of  dahlias,  double  named, 
Vaug:han'8  Seed  Store,  first;  Albert  T. 
Hey.  second. 

Collection  of  asters.  Albert  T.  Hey. 
first 

Collection  of  g:ladioli.  Albert  T.  Hey, 
first 

Collection  of  g:eranium8,  Albert  T. 
Hey,   first. 

Collection  of  petunias,  double,  Albert 
T.  Hey,  first. 

Collection  of  verbenas,  Albert  T.  Hey, 
first 

Collection  of  tuberoses,  Albert  T. 
Hey,  first. 

Collection  of  cosmos.  Albert  T.  Hey, 
first 

Collection  of  antirrhinum.  Albert  T. 
Hey,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  of  scablosa,  Albert  T.  Hey, 
first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  zinnia,  A.  C.  Brown,  first; 
Albert  T.  Hey,  second. 

Collection  of  Phlox  Drummondl.  Al- 
bert T.  Hey,  first;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Collection  of  phlox,  hardy,  Albert  T. 
Hey,  first 

Basket  of  cut  flowers,  Albert  T.  Hey. 
flrst;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Basket  of  roses,  David  Wirth,  flrst; 
A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Bouquet  of  roses.  A.  C.  Brown,  flrst 

Bouquet  of  various  flowers,  A.  C. 
Brown,  first 

Dinner  table  arrang:ement,  Albert  T. 
Hey,  first;  Geo.  A.  Kuhl,  second. 

Flat  bouquet  of  roses,  Geo.  A.  Kuhl, 
flrst;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Flat  bouquet  carnations,  A.  C.  Brown, 
flrst;  Geo.  A.  Kuhl*  second. 

Bridal  bouquet,  Albert  T.  Hey,  flrst; 
A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Ivy  panel  decorated,  80  inches,  Geo. 
A.  Kuhl.  flrst;  A.  C.  Brown,  second. 

Standing  cross  not  over  4  ft.  John 
Bauscher,  Jr.,  flrst;  Albert  T.  Hey,  sec- 
ond. 

Corsagre  bouquet  and  usual  accesso- 
ries, Albert  T.  Hey,  flrst;  A.  C.  Brown, 
second. 

Collections  of  carnations,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Turner,  Spring:fleld.   flrst 

Collection  of  tuberoses.  Leonard 
Trainer,  Spring:fleld.  flrst. 

Collection  of  g:ladioli.  Leonard  Train- 
er, Springrfleld,  flrst. 

Collection  of  g:aillardias.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Kinehan,  Springrfleld,  flrst 

Collection  of  asters.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirk, 
Spring:fleld,  flrst;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Jeffery, 
Spring:fleld,  second. 

Collection  of  dahlias,  double,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Turner,  flrst:  Mrs.  J.  &  Kirk,  second. 

Collection  of  dahlias,  sing:le,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Turner,  Spring:fleld,  flrst. 

Collection  of  petunias,  double.  Mrs. 
E.  Harris,  Spring:fleld,  flrst 

Collection  of  petunias,  sing:le,  Mrs.  E. 
Harris,  flrst;  H.  T.  Jaussen,  second. 

Collection  of  nasturtiums.  GeorG:ia 
E.  Gould.  Springrfleld.  flrst;  Elsie  Sta- 
ley,  Spring:fleld.  second. 

Collection  of  dianthus  other  than 
carnations,  Mrs.  Geo.  Kinehan.  first; 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Jeffery,  second. 

Collection  of  balsams,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Moorhead,  Spring:field,  first;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Kinehan,  second. 

Collection  of  everlasting:s,  Leonard 
Trainer,  flrst;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirk,  second. 

Collection  of  pansies,  Mrs.  Geo.  Kine- 
han, flrst;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Stewart  Springr- 
fleld, second. 

Collection  of  phlox,  annual,  Mrs  Geo. 
Kinehan,  first;  Leonard  Trainer,  sec- 
ond. 

Colection  of  roses.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tur- 
ner, flrst 

Collection  of  zinnias,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirk, 
first;  Mrs.  Geo.  Kinehan.  second. 

Collection  of  miscellaneous  cut  flow- 
ers, Mrs.  E.  H.  Turner,  first 

collection  of  correctly  named  wild 
flowers.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stewart,  flrst:  Leon- 
ard Trainer,  second. 

Colection  of  correctly  named  wild 
g:rasses.  Leonard  Trainer,  first;  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Stewart,  second. 

Collection  of  correctly  named  orna- 
mental g:rasses,  Leonard  Trainer,  flrst; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Stewart,  second. 

Design  for  funeral.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Brlt- 
tln.  Can  trail.  111.,  flrst;  Mrs.  E'.  B.  Brit- 
tin,  Cantrall,   IIU   second. 

Deslg:n  for  festival.  eLonard  Train- 
er, flrst;  Georg:ia  E.  Gould,  second. 

Hand  bouquet  roses,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tur- 
ner,  flrst 


Hand  bouquet  flowers,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Turner,  flrst  ;Mrfiw  J.  S.  Kirk,  second. 

Vase  of  various  flowers.  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Turner,  flrst;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirk,  second. 


AWARDS  AT  MISSOURI  STATB  FAIR. 

The  awards  in  the  department  of 
floriculture  at  the  Missouri  state  fair. 
October  2.  were  as  follows: 

Best  collection  palms,  six  variettes. 
12  plants:  Gelven  &  Son,  flrst;  Chas. 
A.  Pheiffer,  second. 

Best  collection  ferns,  16  varieties,  25 
plants:  Gelven  &  Son.  flrst;  Chas.  A. 
Pheiffer.  second. 

Best  collection  orchidai  12  plants: 
Gelven  A  Son.  flrst 

Best  12  greranlums  in  bloom:  Chas. 
A.  Pheiffer,  flrst;  Gelven  A  Son,  second. 

Best  12  carnations  in  bloom,  Gelven 
ft  Son,  flrst. 

Best  12  plants,  flve  varieties.  Rex  be- 
g:onia:  Gelven  ft  Son.  flrst;  Chas.  A. 
Pheiffer,  second. 

Best  and  rarest  cacti,  12  varieties,  12 
plants:  Gelven  ft  Son.  flrst;  Chas.  A. 
Pheiffer,  second. 

Best  collection  succulent  plants, 
other  than  cacti,  16  varieties,  16  plants: 
Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst 

Fancy  leaved  caladiums,  10  varieties, 
12  plants :  Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst;  Chas.  A. 
Pheiffer,  second. 

Best  six  varieties  coleuo.  12  plants: 
Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst:  Chas.  A.  Pheiffer, 
second. 

Best  10  varieties  blooming:  beg:onias, 
16  plants:  Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst;  Chas. 
A.  Pheiffer.  second. 

Best  flve  varieties  Dracanas,  10 
plants:    Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst 

Best  three  varieties  flcus,  10  plants: 
Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst 

Best  12  tropical  plants,  other  than 
those  named  In  the  other  collections: 
Gelven  ft  Son«  flrst 

Best  six  pandanus,  three  varieties: 
Gelven  ft  Son.  flrst. 

PUUfT    BWBBPSTAKns. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  above 
collection  of  plants:  Gelven  ft  Son, 
flrst;  Chas.  A.  Pheiffer.  second. 

CUT  FliOWSItS  rOR  FLORISTS. 

Best  and  most  artistic  floral  desigrn, 
not  over  80  Inches  in  heig:ht :  Gelven  ft 
Son,  flrst 

Best  and  most  artistic  floral  design, 
f;at  not  over  18  inches  in  diameter: 
Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst. 

Best  vase  Bride  roses.  26  to  a  vase: 
Gelven  ft  Son.  flrst 

Best  vase  Bridesmaid  roses.  26  to  a 
vase:     Gelven  ft  Son,  flrst 

Best  vase  New  Richmond  roses,  12  to 
vase :    Gelven  ft  Son.  flrst 

Best  vase.  26  pink  carnations:  Gel- 
ven ft  Son.  flrst 

Best  vase,  26  white  carnations:  Gel- 
ven ft  Son.  first 

Best  vase,  26  red  carnations:  Gelven 
ft  Son.  flrst. 


THB  HEART  OF  THE  WOODS. 

1  hear  it  beat  in  morning  itlll 

When  April  tkles  hsye  loit  th«ir  gloom, 
And  thiouffh  the  wciedt  there  rum  a  thrill 

Tiat  wakei  arbutus  into  blcom. 

I  hear  i*  throb  in  sprouting  May— 
A  mufBed  mummr  on  the  breeze. 

Like  mellow  thunder  leagues  away. 
Or  booming  voice  of  distant  seat. 

Id  daisied  June  I  oatoh  its  roll. 

PulRlns  through  the  leafy  shade; 
An  1  fain  I  am  X,<^  rf*aoh  its  iroal 

And  see  the  drummer  ul  afraid. 

Or  when  the  autumn  leaves  sre  shed, 
And  frosts  attiod  the  fading  year, 

Like  secret  mine  spruuK  by  my  tread 
A  oovey  bursts  from  hiding  near. 

I  fpel  its  pulse  'mid  winter  snows, 
And  feel  my  own  with  added  force, 

When  red  ruff  drops  his  cautions  pose 
And  forward  takes  his  humming  course. 

The  surled  birahes  shake  their  ourls, 
A  wphered  leaf  leaps  in  the  breeze: 

Some  hidden  mortar  sneaks,  and  hnrli 
Its  feather  missile  through  the  trees. 

Compact  of  life,  of  fervent  wing, 
A  dvnamo  of  feathered  power,  ^ 

Thv  drum  is  muslo  in  the  spring,  \  ^^ 

Thy  flight  is  music  every  hour.  1  (^ 

—fokn  BuT^ro^it 
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GMSHHOUSB  CORSTRUCnOfl. 

Paper  read  before  the  Boston  Qar- 
deners'  and  Florists*  Club.  October  16. 
1906.  by  J.  B.  Velfe,  of  the  I^ord  and 
Burnham  Co.,  of  New  York 

Greenhouse  construction  may  be  di« 
vidcd  into  two  classes,  private  and  com- 
mercial. In  the  former  class  appear- 
ance enters  more  largely  in  the  designs 
ind  construction  than  in  the  latter,  but 
the  object  in  both  is  to  secure  the  most 
durable  construction  combined  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  light,  the  element  of 
expense  nearly  always  being  a  factor  to 
be  cwisidered.  For  private  use  where  it 
is  assumed  the  owner  is  not  compelled 
to  sacrifice  durability  or  appearance  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  capital,  the  almost 
uniform  construction  is  an  iron  frame 
greenhouse  on  masonry  walls.  This'  has 
been  proven  by  years  of  experience  to 
more  nearly  meet  the  requiremenU  than 
any  other  construction. 

The  pcrs<»  desiring  to  build  commer- 
cially, who,  to  be  successful  must  close- 
ly  count  expenditures,  cannot  usually  af- 
ford to  place  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  expensive  masonry  walls.  To  this 
person  a  choice  of  several  distinct  fwrms 
of  construction  is  offered ;  first,  tfie  iron 
frame  greenhouse  on  cast  iron  foot 
pieces;  second,  the  wood  frame  or  so- 
called  sash  bar  house,  having  angle  iron 
plate  and  posts  with  cast  .iron  foot 
pieces;  tfiird,  the  trussed  roof  house 
having  angle  iron  plate  and  posts  and 
cast  iron  foot  pieces ;  fourth,  an  all 
wood  house  of  sash  bar  construction 
having  wood  plate  and  wood  posts ;  and 
fifth,  an  all  wood  sash  bar  house  having 
wood  plate  and  wood  sill  on  concrete 

^a^^s.  ..«.,.. 

For  one  sUrting  m  the  florists  busi- 
ness, or  adding  to  their  present  range. 
the  question  is,  which  construction  will 
pay  the  greatest  dividends  m  the  busi- 
ness. This  point  rests  on  the  amount 
of  light  admitted,  the  durability  of  con- 
struction, and  the  probable  cost  of  re- 
pairs. From  the  sUndpoint  of  light, 
assuming  that  all  of  the  constructions 
have  i6x24-inch  glass  placed  the  i6-inch 
way,  the  iron  frame  house  has  a  consid- 
erable advantage.  The  size  of  the  stand- 
ard sash  bar  in  this  construction  is 
»xi?<  inches  and  the  wood  cap  for  the 
rafter  is  VA  inches  each  way.  The  size 
of  the  standard  bar  for  sash-bar  con- 
struction is  i^  mchcs  wide  by  2}4 
inches  deep.-  In  an  iron  frame  house 
100  feet  long,  providing  the  sun  shines 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
house,  you  wpuld  have  6  feet  6^  inchw 
of  shade  against  8  feet  3  inches  in  a  sash 
bar  house,  whidi  makes  a  difference  m 
favor  of  the  iron  frame  house  of  i  foot 
8J4  inches  of  solid  shade.  It  has  been 
argued  that  because  of  the  depth  of  the 
iron  rafters,  that  when  the  sun  shines 
from  the  direction  of  the  gabfe  of  the 
house,  there  is  more  shade  with  the  iron 
frame  construction  than  in  the  sash  bar. 
This  is  not  so.  There  is  about  I5  per 
cent  more  shade  in  the  sash  bar  house 
if  the  sun  shines  from  the  direction  of 
gable  than  in  the  iron  frame  house  with 
3-inch  iron  rafters.  Furthermore,  in  one 
construction  M^e  iron  frame  supports 
the  house  while  in  the  other  the  sash 
bars  only,  give  strength  to  the  root. 
This  allows  the  bars  to  be  omitted  un- 
der ventilating  sash  in  the  iron  frame 
house,  while  they  have  to  be  run  to  the 
ridge  in  the  sash  bar  house,  making  ad- 


ditional shade  at  that  point  in  the  latter 
construction  by  having  two  rows  of  bars, 
one  above  the  other  at  ridge  sash. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  these  figures 
show  so  small  a  difference  in  light  be- 
tween one  method  of  construction  and 
that  of  the  other  that  it  would  not  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  far  as  light  goes, 
to  invest  any  greater  amount  of  money 
in  one  construction  than  in  the  other.  I 
think,  however,  if  one  will  go  into  a 
house  of  sash  bar  construction  and  then 
into  one  of  iron  frame  construction,  one 
will  at  once  notice  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  light  in  the  houses  and  I  also 
think  one  wSl  admit  that  if  this  is  easi- 
ly discemable  to  the  eye,  better  results 
will  be  obtained  in  the  lighter  house, 
providing  all  other  conditions  are  the 
same,  than  in  the  one  having  more 
shade. 

K%  for  strength  of  construction,  the 
iron  frame  house  is  decidedly  the  strong- 
est, especially  in  a  wide  house.  But  for 
a  house  not  over  33  feet  4  inches  wide 
of  usual  pitch,  which  allows  for  five 
benches  about  4  feet  4  inches  wide  each, 
with  usual  walks,  the  sash  bar  construc- 
tion with  angle  iron  posts  and  plate 
offers  an  excellent  solution  for  a  person 
who  has  not  the  capital  to  invest  in  an 
iron  frame  structure.  Although  many 
sash  bar  houses  are  built  wider,  in  my 
opinion,  to  secure  an  element  of  safety 
and  strength  without  undue  supports 
and  trussing,  the  iron  frame  house 
should  be  used  in  wider  structures  than 
that  of  about  33  feet.  This  sash  bar 
construction,  as  previously  stated,  has 
some  disadvantages  as  regards  the 
amount  of  light  admitted,  but  compares 
favorably  in  durability  to  the  iron  frame 
structure.  The  same  general  form  of 
cast  iron  foot  piece  and  angle  iron  plate 
is  used  in  both  constructions. 

The  trussed  roof  house  of  sash  bar 
construction,  having  angle  iron  posts  and 
plate  and  cast  iron  foot  pieces,  has  the 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  support- 
ing columns  in  houses  not  over  29  feet 
wide.  The  all  wood  house  of  sash  bar 
construction,  having  wood  plate  and 
posts  has  the  redeeming  feature  of  be- 
ing the  least  expensive  construction  that 
one  can  erect  considering  first  cost  only. 
The  sash  bar  house,  having  wood  plate 
and  wood  sills  on  concrete  walls,  is  a 
construction  more  expensive  than  a 
house  having  angle  iron  plate,  angle  ir<m 
posts  with  cast  iron  foot  pieces,  double 
boarding  of  cypress  below  glass,  and 
removable  base  board,  while  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  as  durable  be- 
cause of  the  liability  of  the  wood  plate 
and  the  wood  sill  on  the  masonry  wall 
to  decay  in  a  short  time.  Especially  b 
the  wood  sill  on  masonry  wall  a  weak 
member  in  greenhouse  construction. 

Let  us  compare  the  cost  of  a  house 
100  feet  long  having  angle  iron  plate, 
angle  iron  posts  and  cast  iron  foot  pieces 
widi  the  all  wood  house  having  wood 
plate  and  wood  posts.  The  cost  of  the 
angle  iron  plate  for  both  eaves  together 
with  angle  iron  posts  and  cast  iron  foot 
pieces  spaced  every  six  lights  of  glass, 
would  be  about  $120.  The  cost  of  the 
wood  plate  and  cypress  posts  spaced 
every  three  lights  of  glass,  which  is  the 
usual  spacing  for  this  construction, 
would  be  approximately  $60.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  $60  in  the  cost  of 
one  house  over  the  other. 


Assuming  that  one  builds  a  house  100 
feet  long  with  wood  posts  and  plate, 
superstructure  costing  $1500  complete, 
we  will  see  that  the  additional  cost  of 
$60  for  iron  plate  and  posts  is  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  superstructure  of 
the  all  wood  house.  The  heating  and 
benches  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  all 
wood  house  would  last  15  years.  If  we 
add  the  same  percentage,  4  per  cent,  to 
the  life  of  the  all  wood  house,  the  house 
with  iron  plate  and  posts  would  have  to 
last'  only  between  seven  and  eight 
months  longer  tiian  the  all  wood  house. 
However,  by  investing  $60  more  one 
k>ses  the  interest  on  this  except  as  it 
is  earned  in  the  length  of  life  of  the 
building.  If  this  $60,  otherwise  invested, 
should  double  itself  in  15  years,  we 
would  have  to  figure  8  per  cent  increase 
in  the  length  of  life  of  the  iron  and 
wood  house  over  the  all  wood  in  order 
that  the  investment  on  either  one  may 
pay  equally  well.  This  8  per  cent  added 
would  mean  that  the  iron  and  wood 
house  would  have  to  last  about  one  year 
and  three  months  longer  than  the  all 
wood.  The  actual  increase  of  length  of 
life  of  house,  because  of  the  iron  posts 
and  plate,  would  be  many  times  the  one 
year  and  three  months.  If  the  house 
with  iron  plate  and  posts  lasts  22^ 
years  or  half  as  long  again  as  the  all 
wood  house,  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  on  a  basis  of  the  figures  just 
given,  the  cost  per  year  for  superstruc- 
ture of  house  would  be  between  $69  and 
$;o  for  the  iron  and  wood  construction 
against  $100  for  the  all  wood,  or  a  sav- 
ing, of  nearly  a  third  of  the  cost  per 
year  for  superstructure  of  greenhouses 
by  using  iron  plate  and  posts. 

The  design  of  a  greenhouse  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  construction  to  be 
used,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  at 
the  least  expense,  secure  the  beat  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  heat  to  the  best 
advantage.  One  can  readily  see  that 
no  matter  what  the  width  of  the  house, 
the  expense  of  the  side  walls  is  the 
same,  consequently  the  wider  the  house, 
providing  one  keeps  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  less  the  cost  per  square  foot 
covered  so  far  as  superstructure  goes. 
The  circulation  of  air  is  much  better 
in  a  wide  house  than  in  a  narrow  one 
and  the  wide  house  is  more  easily  heat- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  surface  covered 
than  a  narrow  one.  An  example  of  this 
can  be  seen  at  the  Waban  Conserva- 
tories, Natick,  where  in  a  house  21  feet 
wide  with  ridge  about  14  feet  high  there 
are  12  i^-inch  pipes  and  in  a  house  40 
feet  wide  with  ridge  about  21  feet  high, 
there  are  20  i^-inch  pipes,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  a  higher  and  more  even 
temperature  can  be  maintained  in  this 
wide  house  than  in  the  narrow  one. 

The  ridge  and  furrow  houses,  while 
in  almost  universal  use  through  the 
west,  are  not  so  extensively  built  in 
New  England.  These  houses  present 
the  advantage  of  being  more  economical 
than  the  detached  house,  because  of  the 
eliminating  of  several  sides  in  a  block 
of  houses,  but  they  have  the  disadvant- 
age of  casting  more  or  less  shade  from 
the  gutters,  and  more  breakage  of  glass 
is  caused  by  ice  and  snow  ti^an  in  the 
detached  house.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  tendency,  however,  towards 
this  construction. 

The  even  span  house  is  the  cheapest 
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and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  is  the 
style  built    Where  houses  run  east  and 
west,  which  is  conceded  by  the  majority 
of  growers  to  be  the  most  desirable  way 
of  locating  them,   several  of  the  best 
growers  have  the  roof  on  the  north  side 
of  a  steeper  pitch  than  that  on  the  south, 
both  eaves  being  of  the  same  height 
This  throws  the  ridge  north  of  the  cen- 
ter, and  is  done  to  avoid  shade  from  the 
ridge  on  the  rear  bench  or  bed.    In  Bos-  . 
ton  on  December  22  the  sun  shines  at 
an  angle  of  23*,  while  on  June  22  the 
angle  is  71*.    This  makes  a  rise  of  the 
sun  of  8*  per  month.     With  an  even 
span  house  running  east  and  west  hav- 
ing the  roof  at  a  pitch  of  32®,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  will  get  no  shade  from  the 
ridge  on  the  rear  bench  until  about  Feb- 
ruary, or  until  the  sun  gets  higher  than 
the  pitch  of  roof  on  the  north  side.    If 
the  north  side  of  the  house  has  a  pitch 
of  45*  with  the  house  running  east  and 
west  one  will  get  no  shade  on  the  rear 
bench  until  about  March  20.    The  steep- 
er the  pitch  of  the  roof  the  more  sur- 
face in  it  and  a  proportionate  increase  in 
cost     It  is  a  question  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the   saving    of    shade   on  the 
north  bench  compensates  for  the  addi- 
tional cost    If  the  house  is  placed  fac- 
ing a  few  degrees  to  the  east  in  order 
to  obtain  the  morning  sun  more  direct- 
ly, the  shade  from  the  ridge  on  the  north 
bench   is  varied.     This   facing    of    the 
house  slightly  to  the  east  of  south  seems 
the  ideal    arrangement    to    secure  the 
benefits  of  the  morning  sun.    There  is 
but  little  difference  the  year  through  be-* 
tween  the  amount  of  sunshine   in  the 
morning  and  that  in  the  afternoon.  Bos- 
ton weather  reports  for  five  years  show 
an  average  of  24  more  hours  sunshine 
each  year  in  the  morning  than   in  the 
afternoon. 

Ordinarily  the  pitch  of  roof  giving 
the  best  results  is  32*  or  a  rise  of  7^ 
inches  to  a  foot  This,  however,  is 
varied  occasionally  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  even  span  ridge  and  furrow 
houses  running  east  and  west  a  pitch  of 
about  27*  is  often  used  with  good  re- 
sults. With  this  arrangement  the  roof 
of  one  house  shades  the  other  less  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  pitch  were 
steeper. 

The  spacing  of  i6x24-inch  glass  in  the 
roof  the  24-inch  way  is  quite  often  done 
with  very  desirable  results  as  far  as  the 
amount  of  light  in  the  house  is  con- 
cerned, but  this  is  usually  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  more  or  less  glass,  as  the  break- 
age is  usually  greater  in  the  house  con- 
structed in  this  manner. 

Continuous  ventilation  on  both  sides 
of  the  ridge  gives  the  best  results.  If 
one  places  top  ventilators  one  light  apart 
there  b  more  space  for  the  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted than  if  the  sashes  were  continu- 
ous, but  there  is  also  more  liability  of  a 
draft  Side  ventilation,  while  desirable 
for  violets  or  cool  plants,  is  in  decreas- 
ing demand  for  use  in  carnation  grow- 
ing. 

The  durability  of  the  wood  work  m 
a  greenhouse  depends  on  the  wood,  the 
method  and  thoroughness  of  drying,  the 
manner  of  applying  the  first  coat  of 
paint,  the  manner  in  which  joints  are 
made,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  is  kept  painted  after  erection,  fted 
gulf  C3rpress  from  the  swampy  southern 
states  stands  the  test  of  durability  in 
greenhouse  construction  better  than  any 


other  wood.  This,  however,  must  be 
free  from  sap  and  should  be  thoroughly 
air-dried.  To  insure  the  best  results  the 
first  coat  of  paint  should  be  applied  to 
the  wood  work  by  dipping  rather  than 
by  painting  it  with  a  brush,  for  in  the 
dipping  process  the  wood  absorbs  sev- 
eral times  the  amount  of  oil  that  is  re- 
tained in  the  grain  by  the  other  process. 
This  gives  a  durability  and  a  founda- 
tion for  future  coats  of  paint  that  can- 
not be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Mill- 
ing and  construction  should  be  such  that 
there  will  be  as  little  chance  of  water 
lodging  at  joints  as  possible.  The  pur- 
chasing of  glass,  putty  and  white  lead 
for  paint  to  be  used  after  the  priming 
coat  are  matters  to  be  as  carefully 
looked  into  as  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
struction. If  a  poor  grade  of  any  of 
these  is  used  they  may  materially  affect 
the  dividends  of  the  florists'  business. 

There  is  no  class  of  building  construe^ 
tion  exposed  to  more  trying  conditions 
than  a  greenhouse,  consequently  there  is 
every  reason  for  making  the  structure 
as  durable  as  possible  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  outlay.  The  majority  of  suc- 
cessful florists,  if  they  have  not  previ- 
ously built  of  a  durable  construction,  are 
fast  learning  that  a  small  additional  cost 
for  durable  members  in  the  construction 
pays  them  a  very  large  percentage  on 
their  investment.  I  have  seen  many  flo- 
rists kept  from  deserved  advancement 
because  of  the  constant  outlay  for  re- 
pairs on  buildings  erected  in  what  at 
the  time  seemed  an  inexpensive  manner. 

Societies. 

NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  winter 
session  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  October  10  in  the  museum  building 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  was  of  a 
routine  character,  b»»*  before  adjourn- 
ment it  was  decided  to  hold  the  pro- 
posed conference  on  hardiness  in  De- 
cember, 1907.  In  connection  with  the 
meeting  was  an  exhibition  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  There  were  no 
classes  in  the  schedule  governing  exhib- 
its, and  awards  were  made  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  exhibits. 

The  exhibits  of  dahlias  were  very  fine, 
although  not  as  extensive  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  weather  been  mild- 
er. The  number  of  new  varieties  shown 
was  rather  remarkable,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  was  eclipsed.  F.  R.  Pierson 
Co.,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  >yas  awarded 
a  special  prize  for  a  collection  of  dahl- 
ias, which  included  many  of  the  newer 
sorts;  and  they  also  exhibited  vases  of 
Anemone  alba,  A.  rosa  and  A.  elegans. 
The  silver  medal  of  the  society  was 
awarded  to  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  of  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  for  his  collection  of  new 
cactus  dahlias.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive specimens  in  this  collection  was 
Edward  Drury,  a  medium  sized  flower 
with  outer  petals  of  canary  yellow  and 
inner  petals  of  solid  white.  Capt.  Aaron 
Ward,  of  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  his  fine  collection  of 
outdood  hybrid  tea  roses.  ^ 

There  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  Lilium 
Philippensis  by  R.  J.  Farquhar  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    The  plants  were  grown 


from  bulbs  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  va- 
riety as  a  late  flowering  lily,  blooming 
when  prices  for  cut  flowers  usually  rule 
high.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  a  sil- 
ver medal.  £.  D.  Adams,  of  Seabright 
N.  J.,  gained  a  special  prize  for  a  fine 
coUaction  of  show  and  cactus  dahlias. 

J.  M.  Tborbum  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
were  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  a  very 
fine  collection  of  vegetables,  and  Mar- 
tin L.  Bell,  of  Si»rktll,  N.  Y.,  was 
awarded  special  prizes  for  his  collec- 
tions of  onions,  peppers,  egg  plants, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  gourds,  com,  and 
other  vegetables. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  the 
American  Institute,  19-21  West  Forty- 
fourth  street  November  14,  The  lec- 
turer for  the  evening  will  be  Leonard 
Barron,  and  his  subject  "Lawns." 

FACinC  COAST  HORT.  SUaBTT. 

John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Gol- 
den Gate  park,  was  the  pre-eminent  fea- 
ture at  this  week's  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  meeting  was  called 
to  assemble  in  Park  Lodge,  an  attrac- 
tive gothic  structure  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  magnolias  just 
within  the  main  entrance  to  the  park. 
Superintendent  McLaren  is  a  member  of 
the  Pacific  society  and  has  his  residence 
within  the  park  enclosure  a  few  steps 
distant  from  the  Park  Lodge.  It  was 
noticed  that  during  the  meeting's  earn- 
est discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
society's  usual  annual  flower  show  in 
November  should  be  passed,  and  the  ex- 
citing annual  election  of  officers  that  fol- 
lowed, that  Superintendent  McLaren 
didn't  seem  to  take  the  usual  interest, 
but  passed  out  every  few  minutes  to  his 
home.  This  was  not  understood  at  the 
time,  yet  no  comment  was  made. 

Adjournment  followed,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  concluding  ceremony  Su- 
perintendent McLaren  popped  into  the 
hall  and  announced  that  he  wanted 
every  member  to  accompany  him  to  his 
home.  This  was  done  without  question 
and  every  member  remained  at  the  home 
until  quite  late,  for  the  surprise  ban- 
quet that  was  there  spread  for  them, 
and  the  way  Mr.  McLaren  wined  them, 
was  the  tastiest  thing  of  the  kind  that 
has  transpired  here  since  the  earthquake- 
fire. 

After  the  meeting  decided  to  postpone 
the  flower  exhibition  till  spring,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  J,  W. 
Bagge,  president,  re-elected;  F.  Saky, 
vice-president;  T,  F.  Taylor,  recording 
secretary;  J.  H.  Atkinson,  financial  sec- 
retary ;  F.  Cleis,  treasurer ;  John  Thicr- 
garten,  librarian;  H.  Plath,  usher. 

AT  OCEANIC,  IV.  J. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  Oc- 
tober 5.  Wm.  Turner  showed  some  fine 
seedling  greenhouse  melons.  They  av- 
eraged 7^  pounds  and  scored  98  points. 
We  never  tested  a  finer  flavored  or  saw 
a  better  shaped  melon.  Geo.  H.  Hale 
showed  as  fine  a  collection  of  dahlias  as 
can  be  seen.  They  scored  95  points. 
Mr.  Hale  is  known  as  a  dahlia  expert 
He  has  several  good  seedlings  of  his 
own  which  will  be  on  the  market  next 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 


Mahdal  op  thb  Tsbbs  op  Nomn 
AxBKiCA  (SargCQt).— The  most  com- 
jdete  and  aathentfe  work  on  the  rabiect 
The  pages  iiiimber  826,  with  oyer  600 
Olnatrauomk  BTefj  tzee  etudent  should 
haTclt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbakb,  Etc  (PoweQ). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  n-owth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illastrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Psikciplbs  op  Pruit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yeiy  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  Is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBB,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  ilXA^BD 

Vbgbtabi^BS  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Teipr  fally  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

AsPABAGUS  (Hexamer).— A  {practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preservmg  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
soqie  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGabobning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tiie  art  of 
landscape  gardeninsr.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuaQe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  i«  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Lakoscapb  Gabdbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastfewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  bunness.  'Ae  many  sumcstions  of 
this  book  vdll  be  found  he^rful  eveiy 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  iUustrations.    $1.60 

yHOW  TO  BfAKB  MONBT  GbOWDIG  ViO- 

LBT8  (Saltlord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpibh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  jflorists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  t^  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbican  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chbtsahthbmum  Makuai*  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  hasgiven  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusdy  illustrated. 
26  cents.    . 

PuMiGATiON  MBTHOD8   Gohnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

.tfOpafles.    $1.0a 


aapply  anj  of  tlio  foUowiog  booka*  poatpald,  9t 

How  TO  QmoYt  Cut  Fxx>WBBa  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  rdiable  work  by  aneminentiv' 
suooessnil  tvactical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBBBKHOUSe  CoiiaTBUCTIOK  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  {dain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  akd  Tubbboub  Rootbd  PLAirra 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. Anew  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilin,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

MusHBOOMs:  How  to  Gbow  Thbm 
^Palconer).— The  only  Amrriran  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  DC  Mabkbt  Gabdbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Ro8B  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experir 
enoe  in  practical  knot  l^dge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oompariso«i,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  hsis 
'leen  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbbbt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  thecultnre  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  Booseberries; 
36  iUustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
gix)wers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mamtralation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60, 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
frumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  wSttent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoNABT  OF  Gabdbniko  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ruulybookof 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  veell  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pndt  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


tlM  prices  gtven: 

Thb  Obchabd  akd  PBtnr  Gabdbn 
(Powell)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
coqsiderable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
bttols  contains  821  pages.    $1.60. 

PBuns  AND  Pbutt  Tbbbs  of  AiqtBici 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pamr  Gabdbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdbning  fob  Pbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Pbactical  Plobiooltubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmino  at  thb  South  (Oem> 
ler).   $1.6a 

Obnambntal  Gabdbndco  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  of  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Plobal  Abt  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBBS  AND   PBA- 

OBANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'lect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionabt  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlazged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
( Dana) .  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  v?ild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoBDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talkt 
abouc  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnolibh  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  Bardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tel<s 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Cultubb  of  Watbb  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illtis- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb  Hobticultdbibt's  Rulb-Boob 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  ft>r  all  interested  in  fimit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gabdbndco  (Prof.  Green,  o^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  fob  PBOPrr  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  r^ 
nut4)eanng  tees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsSs  Vdtchii,  GematSs  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Lris 
Kaemp£eri|  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting,  dtalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greaihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.%ii«ii«iiaiaiai 

F.  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 


\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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~  iiL  Jose  i-^mlci.    lJ>Uroc\aiilc  arM  ki^  ^  tlie  only 
ptfeilcal  f^Hiedy  fur  lUf  lifstrticlioii  uf  (bLs  j*e^t  aud 


FUMIGATION  JVIBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
F««Mrly  State  EBtamologlst  of  Manrtaod 

A  Practical  TrfUkH^e  an<l  slriifly  ttotI  on  cbtap 
azui  eirfCE.i\e  kiieniiJB^r  <iiL';?Ltu.<iiiLg  inject  (M-sLt  and 
otiiBr  TtrruiJii  lu  vurlutiEi.  places  Tbia  worli  M»  iti« 
CMiicom^  or  ^iracUca]  !«'Mb  made  by  th«  aulhor,  to- 
ffctMer  wltb  ilie  eii^ifrlf itcei  of  cih«rsj  and  \%  omb  of 
Iba  ir>r»fit  linporCain  bonlcs  pubtljisherl  tblmeasnn  aoj 
Ij  iiiurb  tieaded  at  llUntliiie,  It  wjll  be  of  p&rtlcuJtr 
iiitereat  to 
FKUrr  GROWER*^  AND  KPRBERTMEir 

aaiL 

prat ,  _  ..  ^ . 

Ii  bi?lM|{  ii-*d  iiioru  extt'iMlvely  tban  ever  bef^vrv  by 
nuTiierymfn  ami  fruit  uruwera.  Tbt?  |ierfe>ctl4<tj  cjf 
tlw  apparatus  fur  f  uiiitgalhig  yworm  orchard  tree-  In 
oslllned  In  tlili  wurk.  The  jiieJiods  can  b«  pasillf 
ft|ipllf>d  In  orrliard!»  and  nuraerlt"*  I  at  tiiany  daTiifpr- 
CMW  pctiKtamt  very  j^mail  cont.  Tlie  writer  Ia  con-ld- 
•'r»Mtheb(P*HautlH  f  iTy  onthini^Mli^ri  in  ihln country 
aii«)  han  left  nothinu:  luidnnp  \o  niak^  Ibis  Lhe  ma»t 
coiKplete  woriL  uf  tbf  kind  evier  ^jubll^Litid. 

gari>e:n£R8  ani>  fi^obistb 

bmve  fonnO    that   vL'.i'iaNei  ai^l  lutw^rn  caihbot  b« 

firO¥r'll  tinder  I? laxN  Vililiuui  frfqueMt  f undjtatlon  fur 
KO  dealniclbjn  of  lin>ecr  rpsi.N,  HyUrctcyanlr  acJd 
|{mB  has  liolved  th1[4  pi^viilf^ni.  Tbn  nteib^idJiof  firiK 
c«durp  are  fully  de-rrllM-d  anil  4"i  rry  detail  kglvea 
£of  Keueratlujg^  and,  aiipt>  Jiiij^  tbe  g%B. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  HKALERS 
have  lieiTi  Im^klne  furiMiril  lu  lb«  [MLbllraUon  id  tbla 
wurk,  aa  bydrocyanJc  acM  jiRfl  baa  bven  found  tm^  of 
tbe  iiiont  Uoiatrtaut  luat^rlalH  for  clparlnu  nUn*  and 
warebou»ef  of  lu»&cl(L  Tb**  subject  of  cai  t»OTi  bU 
nnlphlde  for  fumtfatlnir  mills  and  HevaU^riH  emi- 
raliijuffjrrain  In  Bior/ffe  Is  aiflo  iht>rouifhly  jutiHid- 
erf^dt  Tothlfl  trado  rue  work  li  IndKpeRnaMp  ahd 
trahfportatlun  compaiilei  have  fi-und  It  of  jfreat 
taJne  fi-r  ibe  fnntlfrarion  of  rars,  HbJ;>a  and  oibiT 
kicluBureii  bifeated  wklb  vt-nnhi, 

FARMBRS  OF  TIfS  COITNTRT 
IWTe  here  fullydeacrlbed  a  simple,  easy  reiuedy  for 
fotibers,  prairie  dofrs,  squirrels  aud  other  animals 
ui  tbe  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  ludosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  np-tcMlate  reference  work  on  thU  Piib- 
J«-ct.    It  Is  complete  In  eyenr  respe^n  and  Is  tlie  oid 
work  of  tiiH  kind  erer  pubiuhed.    It  Ik  written  In  w 

KfHilar  non-tecbnical  styla»  profusely  Ulosi  rated, 
ndnomely  bound,  eorerlnf  BO  pagM,  Rrtee,  puet* 
pa«d,-il.OO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COIVIPANY 


riMioa  Building 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

DtaiGNS 

COPVRIGhTTS  &C. 

Anf  one  sending  a  skelcb  and  descrlpUrin  mm 
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The  Exhibitions. 


f  lOHnCULTURAL  SaClETY  OF  CHICAGO. 
The  greatest  flower  show  ever  held 
was  ihe  unaniinous  opinion  of  all  who 
were  competent  to  judge,  on  the 
upening  day  of  our  grand  exhibition, 
combining  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, In  all  respects  the  show  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  any  previous  one. 
The  quality  of  the  plants  and  cut  flow- 
ers shown,  the  number  of  new  and 
rare  rarietie?,  the  number  of  entries  and 
the  general  fine  appearance  of  the  hall, 
are  all  better  than  last  year»  so  what 
tnnre  need  be  added? 

The    work    of    decorating    the    im- 
meosc  Coliseum  building  js  no  light 

j  ooe  but  it  was  well  carried  out  in 
r%'ery  particular  and  this  part  of  the 
show  is  also  an  unqualified  success. 
To  obtain  a  full  view  and  get  the  best 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  show  as  a 
whole,  one  should  go  into  the  gallery 
aod  look  down  upon  the  whole  thing 
from  above.  The  refreshing  green 
banks  of  palms,  ferns  and  foliage 
plants,  the  bright  colors  of  the  chry- 


santhemums and  other  flowers,  the 
moving  spectators  examining  the  ex- 
hibits, and  the  constantly  changing 
hues  of  the  electric  fountains  in  the 
center  of  the  hall  make  up  an  ani- 
mated and  beautiful  scene  difficult  to 
describe.  Never  were  the  trade  ex- 
hibits so  fine  and  well  displayed;  the 
retail  fiorists  have  excelled  themselves 
in  the  elegance  and  richness  of  their 
floral  booths,  while  the  competitive 
classes  have  brought  out  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  rnost  successful  growers 
and  exhibitors  in  America.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  particularize  when  the  exhibits 
are  so  uniformly  excellent*  but  the 
competitive  classes  for  100  blooms  of 
one  variety  in  several  different  col- 
ors, the  ornate  model  gardens  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  and  the  immense 
white  Japanese  specimen  chrysanthe- 
mum plant,  sent  by  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America,  certainty 
seem  to  call  for  more  than  ordinary 
mention  for  they  are  truly  exhibits 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such 
things- 

The  chrysao them  urns  on  the  first 
day  were  truly  a  grand  sight,  im- 
mense numbers  of  fine  flowers,  all 
well  up  to  exhibition  standard  being 


shown.  The  large  vase  classes  of  100 
flowers  in  each  were  a  distinct  sue- 
cess,  bringing  out  a  spirited  com- 
petition and  milking  a  grand  display. 
The  prize  winning  white,  Fidelity, 
from  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  is  a  fine 
long  petalled  incurving  Japanese,  its 
only  weak  point  being  a  slight  dispo- 
sition to  sag  in  the  stem.  Alice  By- 
ron in  the  second  prize  lot,  from  the 
E.  G,  Hill  Co..  was  hardly  developed  but 
had  grand  stifl^  blooms.  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son  have  evidently  a  fine  thing  in 
their  new  pink  Mayor  Weaver.  It 
should  prove  a  grand  commercial  kind 
owing  to  its  fine  build,  splendid  petals, 
and  great  strfl  stems.  Poehlmann 
Bros/  grand  Colonel  Apple  ton  both 
in  the  silver  cup  class  and  the  big 
vase  class,  will  be  remembered  for 
their  great  excellence  and  finish.  C. 
H.  Tatty's  40  blooms  in  40  va- 
rieties were  grand  flowers,  all  that 
was  lacking  in  this  superb  exhibit  be- 
ing one  or  two  more  dark  colors, 
Bassett  &  Washburn's  Appleton 
blooms  were  of  the  highest  quality 
and  Wietor  Bros,  were  well  to  the 
front,  their  vase  of  the  pink  Mrs*  G. 
A.  Dina  being  um^uSly;.  finery  J^e 
fine  spe(Biin)iii£q^^Kj)7eri;WhowQe 
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feature  of  the  show,  especially  the 
grand  specimen  sent  by  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America  and  those 
exhibited  by  Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

Prominent  among  the  newer  va- 
rieties are  Beatrice  May  a  fine  solid 
white,  the  beautiful  white  sport  from 
Wm.  Duckham  exhibited  by  C  Totty, 
and  Miss  Miriam  Hankey.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  better  new 
kinds  continue  to  be  sent  from  Eu- 
ropean and  Australian  sources  and 
there  is  still  room  for  home  enter- 
prise in  this  direction.  American  sorts 
are  more  than  holding  their  own  in 
the  commercial  varieties,  but  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  the  exhibition 
kinds  are  imported.  Single  and  pom- 
pon varieties  are  not  as  freely  shown 
as  they  might  be  for  these  are  charm- 
ing both  for  growing  in  pots  and  for 
cut  flower  decorations. 

The  cut  roses  on  the  second  day  made 
a  grand  display.  A  finer  class  than  that 
for  100  blooms  of  American  Beauty  was 
never  seen  in  any  show.  This  is  the 
confident  opinion  of  a  noted  grower  and 
exhibitor.  The  winning  vase  by  Poehl- 
mann  Bros.,  could  not  be  surpassed,  the 
great  length  of  stem  enabling  the  deco- 
rator to  arrange  them  so  lightly  that 
each  stem  and  flower  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  quality  and  color  of  the 
blooms  was  perfect,  a  superb  exhibit. 
Liberty  beat  Richmond  all  along  the 
line,  its  grand  color  and  substance  be- 
ing well  shown  in  the  superb  bunches 
set  up  in  the  various  classes  by  Peter 
Reinberg.  The  new  sport  from  Madame 
Chatenay  shown  by  Poehlmann  Bros,  is 
very  distinct,  and  deeper  in  color.  The 
growth  too  is  even  stronger  than  that 
of  its  parent,  as  seen  in  Poehlmann 
Bros.'  greenhouses.  The  E.  G.  Hill 
seedling  No.  30  is  a  promising  one^  the 
flower  full,  deep  pink,  the  foliage  and 
stems  fine.  "The  flowers  of  Lamarque 
with  the  foliage  of  Clothilde  Soupert"  is 
how  one  well  known  horticulturist  sized 
it  up.  The  Bassett  &  Washburn  candi- 
date is  a  very  beautiful  flesh  tinted  rose, 
with  stiff  stems,  and  deep  shining  green 
foliage. 

Peter  Reinberg's  large  vase  of  the 
now  famous  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  was 
much  admired.  This  is  certainly  a  clas- 
sic among  roses.  As  to  the  quality  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  more  ordinary 
roses  such  as  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Kaiser- 
in  Augusta  Victoria  and  others  there 
is  only  one  word  for  them.  They  are 
excellent  in  every  particular.  One 
thing  only  we  could  wish  for  in  this 
grand  rose  show,  and  that  is  a  larger 
number  of  couipetitors.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  slight  to  those  who  did  show, 
for  their  flowers  were  in  every  case  a 
credit  to  the  names  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  better  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  orchid  display  was  very  fine  es- 
pecially the  cut  flowers  from  K  G. 
Uihlen  and  the  collection  of  plants  from 
the  H.  Selfridge  and  Lincoln  park  col- 
lectKDns.  In  the  latter  particularly  fine 
Cattleya  labiata,  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthi,  C.  insigne,  C.  Leeanum  and  C. 
Chamberlainianum  were  noted.  In  the 
cut  flower  stand  Cypripedium  Sedeni, 
C.  grande  and  C.  insigne,  Vanda  tricol- 
or, V.  suavis,  and  Laelia  Perrini  were 
very  fine  as  well  as  some  very  interest- 
ing botanical  species. 

The  show  of  carnations  on  the  third 
day  was  very  fine  for  this  season  of  the 


year,  and  so  close  in  point  of  merit 
were  a  number  of  the  exhibits  that  the 
judges  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
giving  the  awards.  The  newer  forms 
of  rose  pink  Enchantress  are  fine  in  col- 
or, but  the  number  of  new  kinds  shown 
was  not  large.  The  table  decorations 
were  very  foie,  consisting  largely  of 
roses,  orchids  and  lily  of  the  valley. 
The  bouquets  for  bride  and  bridesmaid 
were  really  beautiful,  choice  material 
tastefully  arranged  being  shown.  Vio- 
lets and  lily  of  the  valley  were  not  very 
largely  shown  but  the  quality  was  ex- 
cellent. 

Fine  banks  of  ferns,  palms  and  fol- 
iage plants  came  from  the  west  side, 
south  side,  and  Lincoln  parks,  and  were 
much  admired  by  visitors.  In  each  case 
the  plants  were  well  arranged  and  in 
good  cultural  shape.    A  large  specimen 


Cbas.  A.  Samuelson.] 

Chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  charge  of 

the  elaborate  and  highly  artistic  decorations 

at  the  Chicago  flower  show. 


of  the  dwarfed  Japanese  cedar  labeled 
Thuya  obtusa,  and  said  to  be  500  years 
old,  was  exhibited  by  J.  Rosenwald, 
Chicago. 

The  beautiful  new  Asparagus  Craw- 
shawii,  exhibited  by  James  Crawshaw, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  older  A.  plumosus  nanus.  The  fol- 
iage is  deep  rich  green  and  owing  to 
the  very  fine  leaflets  the  fronds  have 
a  soft  filmy  appearance,  that  will  cer- 
tainly fit  it  for  some  decorations  where 
the  older  form  would  be  unsuitable. 

THB  retailers'  BOOTHS. 

These  are  a  decided  success,  and  in 
point  of  excellence  of  material  used  and 
originality  in  design  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Many  of  the  booths  are  ex- 
quisitely designed,  and  many  are  the  en- 
comiums heard  both  from  the  public  and 
interested  florists. 

THE   MODEL   GARDENS. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store. — This  was  a 
really  superb  exhibit,  in  freshness  and 
color  perhaps  eclipsing  anything  else 
in  the  show.  Two  of  the  columns  at 
the  south  end  of  the  hall  were  cov- 
ered with  bark,  and  branches  were  at- 
tached looking  exactly  like  two  large 


pines.  Between  these  there  is  a  box 
hedge  and  walk  and  the  front  of  the 
garden  is  balustraded.  The  lawn  is 
pierced  for  flower  beds,  one  on  either 
side  being  planted  with  Baby  Rambler 
roses  edged  with  pyrethrum.  At  the 
back,  a  fine  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  backed  up  with  climb- 
ers and  flanked  with  various  trees 
and  palms  was  very  fine,  a  number 
of  finely  grown  French  marigolds  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  type  and  dwarf 
pot  asters  brightening  up  the  whole. 
The  whole  scheme  is  well  conceived, 
and  carried  out  with  a  wonderful  per- 
fection of  detail. 

Porter  Nurseries. — ^A  very  fine  lot 
of  conifers  and  deciduous  trees  are 
shown  here  and  the  exhibit  \&  note- 
worthy as  showing  what  may  be  done 
with  outdoor  material  in  winter.  The 
plants  of  Indian  coral  berry  and 
spindle  tree  are  finely  berried,  also 
the  various  snowberries  and  privets. 
Berberis  Thunbergi  was  fine,  also 
the  globosa  variety  of  Arbor-vita  and 
a  variegated  Yucca. 

Hill's  Dundee  Nursery, — A  very 
varied  and  interesting  display  of  coni- 
fers. Also  a  large  number  of  deci- 
duous and  fine  leaved  trees. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY    PRIZES. 

Class  A. — Chrysanthemum  society's 
silver  cup  for  best  ten  flowers,  one 
variety.  This  was  awarded  to  Poehl- 
mann Bros,  for  a  superb  lot  of  Col. 
Appleton. 

Class  B.— Prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $10 
for  best  12  blooms  on  24  inch  stems 
of  a  sport  or  seedling  not  yet  in 
commerce;  the  color  to  be  white,  pink 
or  yellow,  the  name  to  be  given  by 
the  donor  of  the  prize.  First,  C.  H. 
Totty  for  a  white  sport  from  Wm. 
Duckham;  second  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co. 
for  a  pink  seedling. 

Class  D.— Chas.  H.  Totty's  prizes 
of  $12,  $8  and  $5  for  12  blooms  in 
12  varieties,  stems  not  over  12  inches, 
introductions  of  1906— First  R.  D. 
Foote  (R.  Vince,  gardener)  for  Ma- 
dame G.  Rivel,  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  Morton  F, 
Plant,  Beatrice  May,  G.  J.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Heaume,  Merstham  Crim- 
son, Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne,  W.  Wells, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Partridge;  second  the 

E.  G.  Hill  Co. 

Class  R— F.  R.  Pierson's  silver  cup 
for  36  blooms  in  six  varieties,  six 
blooms  of  each,  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica in  1905  and  1906.  Awarded  to  R. 
D.  Foote  for  Mrs.  E.  D.  West,  Mor- 
ton F.  Plant,  Beatrice  May,  Sunburst, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham  and  Professor 
Galloway. 

Class  F.-— Nathan  Smith  &  Son  offer 
$25  for  best  24  blooms  of  American 
origin  in  1904,  1905  and  1906  three 
varieties,  white,  pink  and  yellow,  eight 
of  each.  First  Nathan  Smith  &  Son 
for  Mayor  Weaver,  Sunburst  and  Fi- 
delity. 

Class  H.— The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.  ofiFer 
$15  for  the  best  25  blooms  of  Mary 
Mann.  Awarded  to  the  B.  K.  and  B. 
Floral  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

There  were  no  entries  in  classes  C, 

F,  G  and  I. 

THE    BANQUET. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  local  Flor- 
ists' Club  and  Horticultural  Society  and 
guests   sat   down   to   an  elaborate  ban- 
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quet  at  the  Auditorium  hotel  shortly 
after  9  o'clock  Thursd^  evening,  No- 
vember 8.  All  phases  of  horticulture 
and  the  more  important  horticultural 
centers  of  the  country  were  well  repre- 
sented. Among  the  visitors  present  we 
noted  President  Kasting  and  Secretary 


either  side  of  the  stairway.  These  con- 
tained the  collections  of  25  of  a  kind. 
Large  specimen  palms  graced  the  bal- 
conies looking  on  the  grand  stairway 
from  the  main  hall. 

The  exhibition  of  cut  blooms,  while 
not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  owing 
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THE    LARGEST    PLANT    AT    THE    CHICAGO    SHOW. 
Mn.  J.  R.  Tnnter  eight  feet  through  and  bearing  over  530  flowert. 


Stewart  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  President  Montgomery  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  President  Duck- 
ham  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America,  John  N.  May,  John  Burton, 
E.  V.  Hallock,  John  T.  Temple,  J.  D. 
Carmody,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  J.  A.  Valentine, 
J.  F.  Cowell,  F.  Weber,  J.  J.  Hess,  Theo. 
Miller,  Otto  Koenig  and  A.  Herrington. 
Just  before  the  cigars  were  passed  Presi- 
dent Hauswirth  of  the  Chicago  Flor- 
ists' Club  introduced  J.  C.  Vaughan  as 
toastmaster. 


to  the  late  season,  many  of  the  va- 
rieties not  being  ready  to  cut,  was  very 
fine,  some  of  the  classes  having  six 
entries.  In  the  class  calling  for  the 
largest  flowers,  Wm.  Kleinheinz,  of 
Ogontz,  was  first.  His  best  flower  was 
Beatrice  May,  which  measured  27  inches 
in  circumference  without  being  spread 
out.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  a  huge  tasseled 
yellow,  measured  25  inches  in  circum- 


ference, whjle  Gen.  Hutton  was  but  little 
behind.  The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  was  awarded  first  for  six  pink  with 
Mile.  E.  Clabourne,  a  fine  light  pink  of 
perfect  form.  James  Coleman  was  first 
for  six  yellow  with  Appleton.  Six  other 
entries  were  all  Appleton,  showing  its 
popularity.  Wm.  Kleinheinz  took  the 
first  for  pink  with  six  Wm.  Duckham. 
Six  other  competitors  all  entered  the 
same  variety.  John  McCleaiy  was  first 
for  six  vases,  six  of  a  kind.  Wm. 
Gaynor  was  second.  Andrew  Morrison 
was  first  for  any  other  color  with  six 
Brutus.  For  20  single  blooms  all 
different,  Wm.  Kleinheinz  was  first, 
Joseph  Hurley,  second.  For  the  vases  on 
the  stairway,  12  of  a  kind,  Wm.  Klein- 
heinz took  first  for  best  three  with 
Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham,  Wm.  Duckham 
and  Merza ;  Wm.  Batchelor  was  second. 
Thos.  J.  Holland  had  two  trained  plants 
nicely  flowered  which  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  Chas.  Hickey  was 
first  for  20  yellow,  with  Appleton;  An- 
drew Morrison,  second  for  same,  also 
with  Appleton.  Wm.  Kleinheinz  was 
first  for  best  12  blooms  with  Gen.  Hut- 
ton,  a  truly  magnificent  flower;  the  E. 
G.  Hill  Co.,  second,  with  Beatrice  May, 
and  Andrew  Morrison,  third,  with  Mrs. 
G.  Beech. 

When  the  pot  plants  were  arranged 
they  were  found  to  be  a  very  fine  lot, 
there  not  being  a  weak  one  in  any  of 
the   exhibits.     The  display  was  large 
than  for  some  years.    The  single  sten: 
med  plants  in  6-inch  pots  were  quit 
a  feature  and  attracted  considerable  at 
tention.  Standing  in  rows,  six  of  a  kind, 
like  soldiers  on  inspection;  Merza,  Nel- 
lie  Pockett,   Wm.   Duckham,   Appleton 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham  were  the  prin^ 
ciple  sorts  in  this  class.     In  the  large 
potted  plants  Joseph  Hurley  swept  all 
before  him  in  his  entries.    He  was  first 
for     three     plants,     also     six     plants. 
For  single  specimens  Gordon  Smirl  was 
first    for    four    plants.     Gordon    Smirl 
was  second  for  six  plants  and  John  Mc- 
Cleary  third  for  the  same. 


THE  PENlfSTLVANIA  HORT.  SOaBTY. 

The  opening  date  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum show  was  just  about  one  week  too 
soon  as,  owing  to  the  backward  season, 
both  plants  and  flowers  would  have  been 
the  better  for  another  week  in  the  green- 
house. Last  Tuesday  was  also  election 
day  and  as  the  city  contest  had  been 
the  most  exciting  for  years,  many  timid 
persons  were  afraid  to  be  on  the  streets 
and  this  interfered  considerably  with 
the  attendance. 

The  feature  of  the  show  was  the  large 
collection  of  fine  pot  plants,  the  best 
seen  here  since  the  time  of  the  Drexel 
exhibits  some  years  ago.  The  entries  of 
Joseph  Hurley,  gardener  to  James  W. 
Pane,  were  particularly  large  and  well 
grown  specimens  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. These  pot  chrysanthemums  oc- 
cupied almost  the  entire  space  in  the 
large  hall. 

In  the  foyer  were  displayed  the  speci- 
mens and  collections  of  foliage  plants, 
many  among  them  being  very  choice  and 
rare.  Between  the  foyer  and  main  hall 
all  around  the  grand  stairway  were  low 
tables  containing  the  cut  blooms.  There 
were  also  large  vases  on  the  steps  on 
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There  were  the  usual  exhibits  of 
choice  foliage  plants,  the  center  of  the 
hall  being  taken  up  with  Thos.  Long's 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gleichenia  glau- 
cescens,  lo  feet  in  diameter  by  six  high. 
This  was  surrounded  by  six  enormous 
pots  and  pans  of  ferns.    The  stage  was 


was  illuminated  with  small  electric 
lights  and  received  much  attention.  The 
H.  A.  Dreer  Co.  made  a  display  of  grass 
seeds  and  H.  Waterer  •  a  display  of 
bulbs,  mushroom  spawn  and  other  requi- 
sites. There  was  a  good  showing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  though  not  as  large 
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Duckham's  flnt  prize  display  of  blooms  on  mossed  boards. 


occupied  by  Henry  A.  Dreer  with  a 
large  collection  of  new  and  rare  green- 
house plants  and  ferns  all  conspicuously 
labeled.  This  was  a  very  interesting  ex- 
hibit. John  McCleary  was  first  for  12 
foliage  plants,  a  very  well  grown  lot. 
John  Hobson  exhibited  his  new  croton, 
extra  fine  specimens,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived first  prize,  and  in  the  foyer,  won 
first  for  eight  foliage  plants,  the  center 
of  the  group  being  a  fine  Ficus  pan- 
durata.  John  Hobson  was  first  with 
six  varieties  of  foliage  plants  with  John 
Thatcher  second,  tfoth  very  fine  col- 
lections. John  Hobson  was  also  first 
for  specimen  croton.  John  Thatcher 
won  first  for  his  specimen  plant  of 
Dracxna  Godsoffiana,  and  Joseph  Hur- 
ley second  with  Dracaena  Sanderiana.  A 
fine  plant  of  Pandanus  Sanderi  was  also 
staged  by  the  same  exhibitor.  For  the 
best  eight  dracaenas,  Wm.  Batchelor  was 
first  and  Wm.  Roberston  second.  A 
new  plant  of  promise  was  Asparagus 
Ducheni,  a  very  striking  novelty.  The 
lines  are  long  with  bright  glossy  foliage. 
It  looks  all  right  commercially  as  the 
cut  sprays  would  work  up  nicely  with 
cut  flowers.  Wm.  Batchelor  staged  this 
as  well  as  a  new  coleus  having  a  yellow 
center  with  a  wide  dark  green  edge,  a 
new  departure  in  this  class  of  plants 
and  surely  a  great  novelty.  In  the  low- 
er hall,  H.  A.  Dreer  made  a  grand  ex- 
hibit of  tall  kentias  and  bay  trees  of  all 
sizes,  much  the  finest  ever  seen  here. 
These  were  arranged  along  the  entire 
side  of  the  grand  staircase.  A  large 
gleichenia  and  a  fine  specimen  cibotium 
flanked  the  entrance  and  at  the  newel 
posts  of  the  main  stairway  stood  two 
fine  plants  of  Ficus  pan-durata  from  the 
Craig  nurseries.  In  the  rear  lower  hall 
the  same  exhibitors  filled  a  table  with 
choice  ferns,  dracaenas,  Ficus  pandurata, 
all  well  grown  commercial  plants.  W. 
K.  Harris  staged  Saintpaulia,  the  Afri- 
can violet.  This  is  a  fine  thing  which 
will  sell  readily  in  all  first  class  stores. 
He  also  had  choice  hybrid  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  four-leaved 
clover.  Several  fine  exhibits  of  Be- 
gonia Rex  were  also  seen.  Thos.  Mee- 
han  &  Sons  made  a  pretty  exhibit  of 
cut  pompon  chrysanthemums  as  did  R. 
Vincent,  Jr.,  &  Son  through  H.  F. 
Michell.  This  latter  company  had  their 
usual  large  collection  of  garden  and 
greenhouse  requisites.  They  also  made 
a  special  display  of  jardinieres  surround- 
ing a  table  se*  with  bulbs.    This  exhibit 


as  last  year,  but  the  quality  was  of  the 
best. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORt.  SOCIETT. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  halls  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Boston  November  2,  3  and  4. 
That  the  season  for  the  queen  of  au- 
tumn had  been  very  backward  was  very 
manifest  from  a  look  into  the  halls,  for 
it  was  the  smallest  show  held  by  this  so- 
ciety in  a  number  of  years.  The  large, 
beautifully  grown  plants  which  have 
made  the  Boston  show  famous  were 
missing.  Only  one  exhibitor  showed 
any  number  of  those  immense  plants 
which  have  formerly  been  the  pride  of 
the  exhibition  and  his  were  hardly  in 
condition  to  be  staged,  being  barely 
more  than  half  in  bloom  and  one  or 
two  just  showing  color.     The   smaller 


plants  in  8-inch  pots,  shown  by  W.  H. 
Elliott,  were  much  more  advanced  and 
made  a  very  creditable  showing. 

The  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  while 
not  as  large  as  in  some  years  was  fully 
up  to  standard  in  quality,  of  those  of 
the  years  previous  and  the  blooms 
staged  by  R.  W.  Paterson,  of  Lenox,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  have  neyer.  been 
equaled  at  this  society's  exhibition,  and 
certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blooms  shown  by  Wm.  Duckham  two 
years  ago  which  these  blooms  rivalled, 
no  better  25  were  ever  shown  ii4  Bos- 
ton. The  blooms  were  beautifully  fin- 
ished and  the  coUectioa  embraced  the 
following  varieties:  J.  E.  Dunne^  Leila 
Filkins,  Mafeking  Hero,  C  J.  Salter,  J. 

A.  Miller,  Nellie  Pockett,  Australe, 
Wm.  Knox,  Mary  Inglis,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Duckham,  Beatrice  May,  Morton  F. 
Plant,  Donald  McLeod,  Greenfield, 
Maynell,  Ben  Wells,  Henry  Partridge, 
Merza,  Brighthurst,  George  Hcaume, 
Wm.  Duckham,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Marie 
Liger,  Cheltoni  and  Geo.  Mileham. 
Peter  B.  Robb  was  a  good  second  and 
in  his  collection  were  noted  fine  speci- 
mens of  Mme.  Von  Audre,  Lady  Hope- 
toun,  H.  A.  Etherington  and  G.  A.  Mil- 
ler. The  third  in  this  class  went  to 
Wm.  Whittnan,  Michael  Sullivan,  gar- 
dener, who  showed  extra  good  blooms  of 
Wm.  Knox,  Brighthurst,  Mme.  Carnot 
and  Fidelity. 

In  the  12  blooms,  12  varieties,  Peter 

B.  Robb  captured  first,  and  particularly 
noticeable  were  Wm.  Duckham  and 
Gen.  Hutton.  The  second  went  to  Mrs. 
Lester  Leland,  E.  H.  Welterlow  garden- 
er, and  in  the  collection  were  beautiful 
blooms  of  F.  F.  Thompson,  Mile.  Marie 
Liger  and  Merza.  In  the  best  10  white 
first  prize  went  to  Wm.  Whitman  with 
Merza  and  second  to  the  same  exhibitor 
with  Nellie  Pockett  and  third  to  G.  F. 
Fabyan,  James  Stewart  gardener,  with 
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Beatrice  May.  In  10  reds  Wm.  Whit- 
man was  first  and  G.  F.  Fabyan  sec- 
ond. For  10  pink  G.  F.  Fabyan  was  first 
Beatrice  May.  In  10  red  Wm.  Whit- 
ing second  with  Wm.  Duckham  and  E. 
M.  Gill  third  with  Dr.  Enguehard.  The 
10  yellows  brought  out  the  best  compe- 
tition for  vase  of  Col.  Appleton  and 
one  of  Cheltoni.     The  latter,  exhibited 


ward  MacMulkin,  John  L.  Gardner, 
Lager  &  Hurrell,  Julius  Roehrs  Co.  and 
E.  O.  Orpet. 

The  display  of  carnations  was  very 
small,  but  the  blooms  shown  of  very 
good  quality.  Backer  &  Co.  made  an 
extensive  exhibit,  securing  the  majority 
of  prizes.  Some  very  handsome  novel- 
ties were  shown.     Peter  Fisher  exhibit- 
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Exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Wra.  Thatcher,  gardener. 


made  a  most  attractive  and  interesting 
display.  Sidney  Hoffman  took  the  first 
prize  with  an  artistic  table  of  cattleyas. 
The  Rosary  was  second  with  a  decora- 
tion of  violets  and  Houghton  &  Gark 
were  third,  using  Odontoglossum  vari- 
cosum  and  cypripedium. 

The  judges  for  the  competition  were 
three  ladies  chosen  by  the  trustees: 
Mesdames  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  C.  S. 
Sargent  and  Miss  May  S.  Ames.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  prizes : 

AWARDS  FOR  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Special  prizes  of  the  Henry  A.  Gane 
memorial  fund  for  chrysanthemums 
were  awarded  as  follows : 

For  the  best  specimen  plant  of  Marcia 
Tones,  Henry  A.  Gane,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Gane,  or  any  of  the  sports  or  seedlings 
of  these  three  varieties,  Edward  J. 
Mitton,  second. 

The  H.  H.  Hunnewell  fund  was 
awarded  as  follows:  Hardy  coniferous 
trees,  display  in  pots  and  tubs,  named: 
R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  first. 

The  society's  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Chrysanthemums:  Display  of  eight 
named  plants  in  not  over  12-inch  pots, 
any  or  all  classes,  distinct  varieties: 
First,  J.  S.  Bailey;  fourth,  Wm.  H.  El- 
liott. Two  Japanese  incurved:  First, 
J.  S.  Bailey;  third,  Wm.  H.  ElUiott. 
Two  reflexed:  First,  J.  S.  Bailey; 
third,  Wm.  H.  Elliott.  Specimen  Jap- 
anese incurved:  First,  J.  S.  Bailey; 
second,  Edward  J.  Mitton;  third,  Wm. 
H.  Elliott.  Specimen  reflexed:  First, 
J.  S.  Bailey;  third,  Wm.  H.  Elliott. 
Specimen  pompon :     Second,    Wm.    H. 


by  Arthur  F.  Whiting,  took  first,  Seth 
A.  Borden  second  and  Wm.  Whitman 
third. 

In  any  other  color  three  bronzes  were 
shown.  Geo.  F.  Fabyan  took  first  with 
Donald  McLeod,  James  Nicol  second 
with  Harrison  Dick  and  Wm.  Whitman 
third  with  Kate  Broomhead.  In  six 
varieties,  six  blooms  each,  Wm.  Whit- 
man showed  well  grown  Wm.  Duckham, 
John  Pockett,  Peter  Kay,  Leila  Filkins, 
Cheltoni  an-d  Merza.  The  thing  most 
noticeable  to  the  close  observer  was  that 
the  large  well  finished  blooms  were  in 
the  majority  of  cases  those  varieties  of 
Australian  origin,  very  few  American 
varieties  finding  a  place  on  the  tables. 

The  groups  of  foliage  and  blooming 
plants  which  were  staged  in  the  large 
hall  were  a  beautiful  feature  and  added 
quality  to  the  effect  of  the  hall.  Wm. 
Whitman  was  first,  Edward  MacMulkin 
second  and  Sidney  Hoffman  third. 

The  prizes  for  six  plants,  six  blooms 
on  each,  brought  out  a  large  exhibit,  the 
blooms  on  the  first  and  second  prize 
winners  being  nearly  as  large  as  those 
on  the  tables.  Mrs.  Lester  Leland  was 
first,  and  A.  W.  Blake,  J.  L.  Smith, 
gardener,  second.  A  table  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
the  large  exhibition  of  single  chrysan- 
themums exhibited  by  E.  Jackson  Clark. 
John  Ash,  gardener.  It  consisted  of  a 
very  large  variety,  many  of  the  blooms 
being  of  beautiful  color.  This  was 
awarded  the  society's  silver  medal.  E. 
A.  Qark  staged  a  beautiful  row  of 
blooms  that  occupied  the  center  of  the 
hall. 

The  display  of  orchids  was  exception- 
ally large  and  fine,  beautiful  exhibits  be- 
ing  made  by  James  E.   Rockwell,  Ed- 
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ed  Beacon  and  Evangeline,  F.  R.  Pier- 
son,  Winsor,  Backer  &  Co.,  a  fine  scar- 
let, No.  36,  and  H.  A.  Jahn,  Jahn's  white 
and  Jahn's  crimson. 

The  special  premiums  offered  on 
Saturday  for  the  best  arranged  dinner 
decoration  for  four  furnished  a  spirited 
contest    between    eight    exhibitors,    and 


Elliot.  Specimen  plant  of  any  variety, 
not  included  in  above  classes:  First, 
Geo.  F.  Fabyan;  third,  Wm.  H.  Elliott. 
Six  plants  of  six  varieties  grown  to  six 
stems  with  one  bloom  to  each  stem: 
First,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland ;  second,  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Blake;  third,  Wm.  Whitman. 
Begonia    Rex:     Ten    pots   of   10   va- 
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rieties:     First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner; 
second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake. 

Best  arranged  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  covering  200  square 
feet:  First,  Wm.  Whitman;  second, 
Edward  MacMulkin;  third,  Sidney 
Hoffman. 

Orchids:  Display  arranged  for  ef- 
fect, with  foliage  plants:  First,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner;  second,  Edward  Mac- 
Mulkin. 

Special  prizes  of  the  Josiah  Bradlee 
fund,  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Chrysathemums:  Twenty-five 
blooms,  of  25  distinct  varieties  named: 
First,  R.  W.  Paterson ;  second,  Peter  B. 
Robb;  third,  Wm.  Whitman.  Six  vases 
of  six  named  varieties,  10  blooms  each: 
First,  Wm.  Whitman. 

The  Henry  A.  Gane  memorial  fund 
was  awarded  as  follows:  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  the  host  six  specimen  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  Yellow  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones,  or  any  of  the  sports  of 
seedlings  of  these  two  varieties:  First, 
Arthur  F.  Whitin ;  second,  James  Nicol. 

The  society's  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Chrysanthemums :  Twelve  blooms, 
incurved,  named:  First,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Converse  and  Mrs.  Lester  Leland. 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  named:  First, 
Peter  B.  Robb;  second,  Mrs.  C  C.  Con- 
verse and  Mrs.  Lester  Leland.  Twelve 
blooms,  Japanese  incurved,  named: 
First,  Mrs.  Lester  Leland.  Twelve 
blooms,  reflexed,  named:  First,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Converse  and  Mrs.  Lester  Le- 
land. Twelve  yooms^  anemone,  named; 
First,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Leland.  Twelve  sprays,  pompon, 
distinct:  First,  Peter  B.  Robb;  second, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Leland;  third,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse  and 
Mrs.  Lester  Leland.  Six  best  varieties, 
named,  introductions  of  the  current 
year:  First,  Wm.  Whitman;  second, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Leland.  Vase  of  10  blooms  on  long 
stems,  pink,  named:  First,  Geo.  F. 
Fabyan,  Mrs.  Morton  F.  Plant;  second, 
Arthur  F.  Whitin,  Wm.  Duckham; 
third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Dr.  Enguehard. 
Red:  First,  Wm.  Whitman,  John 
Shrimpton;  second,  Geo.  F.  Fabyan,  the 
same.  White:  First,  Wm.  Whitman, 
Merza;  second,  Wm.  Whitman,  Nellie 
Pockett;  third,  Geo.  F.  Fabyan,  Beat- 
rice May.  Yellow:  First,  Arthur  F. 
Whitin,  Cheltonii;  second,  Seth  A.  Bor- 
den, Col.  Appleton;  third,  Wm.  Whit- 
man, the  same.  Any  other  color :  First, 
Geo.  F.  Fabyan,  Donald  McLeod;  sec- 
ond, James  Nicol,  Harrison  Dick. 

Orchids:  Display  of  named  species 
and  varieties,  filling  not  less  than  20 
bottles:  First,  James  E.  Rothwell,  the 
Appleton  silver  gilt  medal;  third,  Ed- 
ward MacMulkin,  the  Appleton  bronze 
medal. 

Carnations:  Twenty-five  blooms  of 
any  named  crimson  variety:  First, 
Backer  &  Co.  Twenty-five  blooms  any 
named  Daybreak  colored  variety:  First, 
P.  Dexter;  second,  Exeter  Conserva- 
tories. Twenty-five  blooms,  dark  pink: 
First,  Backer  &  Co.  Twenty-five  blooms 
light  pink :  First,  Backer  &  Co.  Twen- 
ty-five blooms  scarlet:  First,  Backer  & 
Co. ;  second,  ditto ;  third,  ditto.  Twenty- 
five  blooms  white:  First,  Peter  Fish- 
er; second,  Backer  &  Co.  Twenty-five 
blooms  yellow  variegated:  First,  Back- 
er &   Co.;   second,   ditto;   third,   ditto. 


Twenty-five  blooms  white  variegated: 
First,  Backer  &  Co. 

Gratuities:  E.  A.  Clark,  vase  of 
chrysanthemums;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  dis- 
play of  chrysanthemums;  Wm.  H.  El- 
liott, display  of  chrysanthemums ;  Dr.  C. 
G.  Weld,  five  standard  chrysanthe- 
mums; F.  R.  Pierson,  2  vases  Carna- 
tion Winsor;  Peter  Fisher,  vase  of  Car- 
nation Evangeline;  Wm.  H.  Elliott, 
two  vases  of  roses,  Richmond  and 
Wellesley;  Waban  Rose  Conservatories, 
two  vases  of  roses,  Wellesley  and  Amer- 
ican Beauty;  Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  dis- 
play of  orchids;  Lager  &  Hurrell,  dis- 
play of  orchids;  Wm.  Whitman,  Catt- 
leya  labiata;  N.  Allen  Lindsay,  display 
of  dahlias;  Geo.  H.^  Walker,  dahlias; 
Wm.  C.  Winter,  dahlias;  C.  D.  Sias,  six 
specimen  plants  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine; Edward  MacMulkin,  display  of 
palms;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  palms; 
Geo.  F.  Fabyan,  palms;  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner,  palms. 

Silver  medal:  Miss  E.  Jackson  Clark, 
collection  of  single  chrysanthemums. 

First  class  certificate  of  merit:  Chas. 
H.  Totty,  chrysanthemum  sport  from 
Wm.  Duckham. 

Honorable  mention;  H.  A.  Jahn, 
carnations.  No.  i,  Jahn's  white;  and 
No.  2,  Jahn's  crimson;  Wm.  Sim,  vase 
of  new  violet,  sport  from  Princess  of 
Wales ;  Cobbett  School,  Lynn,  display  of 
pompon  chrysanthemums;  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Co.,  new  fern;  Peter  B.  Robb, 
seedling  Cattleya  Louise;  F.  W.  Fletch- 
er Co.,  Ficus  altissima;  E.  O.  Orpet, 
seedling  cattleyas  and  laelias;  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.,  Tillandsia  Duvalliana; 
JuUus  Roehrs  Co.,  new  Begonia  Rex, 
the  Marquis. 

Special  prizes  for  decorated  dinner 
tables  were  awarded  as  follows: 

For  the  best  decorated  dinner  table, 
laid  for  six  covers :  First,  Sidney  HoflF- 
man ;  second,  J.  J.  Casey ;  third,  Hough- 
ton &  Clark.  Highly  commended,  G.  A. 
Severy  &  Co. 

Gratuities:  Mrs.  John  Shepard,  dis- 
play of  chrysanthemums. 

First  class  certificates  of  merit:  W. 
A.  Riggs,  superior  vase  arrangement  of 
specimen  blooms  of  chrysanthemums. 

Honorable  mention:  John  Nilan, 
seedling  Impatiens;  J.  S.  Bailey,  new 
fern;  Louis  Doupy,  new  chrysanthe- 
mum. 

TARRTTOWn  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  music  hall.  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  October  80-November  1,  and  was 
pronounced  a  greater  success  than  any 
of  the  society's  previous  exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums  were  an  important 
feature  of  the  show  and  the  classes 
brought  out  much  competition. 

The  event  which  perhaps  evoked 
most  interest  was  the  competition  for 
a  splendid  silver  cup  for  the  best  ar- 
rangred  L'oral  decoration  for  a  circular 
dinner  table  seatinff  12  persons.  White 
china  plates  were  used,  and  no  sil- 
ver was  allowed.  Both  tables  and 
plates  were  furnished  by  the  exhibi- 
tion committee,  but  competitors  were 
required  to  supply  the  necessary  table 
linen.  The  table  taking  first  prize  was 
decorated  with  Adiantum  Farleyense 
and  cattleyas,  corpage  bouquets  also 
of  cattleyas,  and  boutonnieres  of  srar- 
den  las.  The  second  best  table  was 
decorated  with  leaves  of  Ampelopsls 
Veitchii,  berries  of  Berberls  Thunber- 
grli  and  crimson  chrysanthemums,  with 
crimson  carnations  for  boutonnieres. 
This  table  was  a  very  close  second. 
Another  table  was  decorated  with  Kll- 
larney   roses,   and   a   fourth   with  yel- 


low pompon  chrysanthemums.  Others 
were  of  white  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  there  was  one  decorated 
with  Besonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but 
this  showed  too  much  follagre.  There 
were  seven  entries  altogether. 

The  sroupinsrs  of  plants  were  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  society,  and 
fine  specimen  plants  were  very  much 
In  evidence.  While  the  exhibition  was 
very  largely  open  to  all,  commercial 
growers'  entries  were  not  very  con- 
spicuous. The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tar- 
rytown, had  a  fine  exhibit,  not  for 
competition,  composed  of  American 
Beauty  roses,  cornatlons,  palms,  ferns 
and  other  decorative  and  foliage 
plants.  Among  their  carnations:  the 
variety  Winsor,  which  they  will  send 
out  next  year  was  prominent  and  much 
admired.  Charles  H.  Totty  showed 
White  Duckham,  his  principal  chrysan- 
themum novelty  for  this  season,  and 
\?as  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Imager  ft  Hurrell  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  were 
also  awarded  a  certificate  for  a  nice 
display  of  orchids. 

With  the  resources  of  the  society  for 
getting  up  a  splendid  exhibition  it  Is 
a  misfortune  that  a  larger  exhibition 
hall  is  not  available  in  the  town,  ex- 
hibits in  the  music  hall,  the  largest  ob- 
tainable, being  necessarily  very  much 
crowded. 

Following  are  the  awards:  Chrysan- 
themums In  pots,  best  bush  plants, 
Frederick  Potter,  first;  12  plants,  sin- 
gle stem  and  bloom,  pots  8  inches  or 
less,  D.  B.  Oppenhelmer;  group  of 
palms,  foliage  and  miscellaneous 
plants,  for  effect,  100  square  feet  space, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor,  first.  Best  specimen 
palm,  £.  H.  Weatherbee,  first,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Hall  second,  f^ncy  foliage  plant, 
other  than  palm,  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis 
first.  Miss  Blanche  Potter  second.  Best 
specimen  flowering  plant,  Mrs.  Henry 
Siegel  first.  Six  plants  for  table  deco- 
ration, H.  M.  Flagler  first,  Theodore 
Trevilllan  second.  Best  six  ferns  for 
table  decoration,  Wm.  Neidig  first, 
Theodore  Trevilllan  second.  Best  speci- 
men fern,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor  first,  E.  H. 
Weatherbee  second.  Best  pair  of 
adiantums,  other  than  Farleyense, 
Mrs.  Geo.  t.ewis  first,  H.  M.  Flagler 
second.  Best  specimen  A.  Farleyense, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor.  Best  six  cyclamen 
plants,  Frederick  Potter  first,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Lewis  second.  Best  plant  Begonia 
Gloire  .de  Lorraine,  Mrs.  Henry  Siegel 
first,  J.  Scott  McComb  second. 

Chrysanthemums,  cut  blooms,  best  25 
blcoms,  distinct  varieties,  Giraud  Fos- 
ter first,  Wm.  Rockefeller  secon4l.  Best 
6  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  E.  C.  Ben- 
edict first,  Frederick  Potter  second. 
Best  6  blooms,  white,  Frederick  Pot- 
ter first,  A.  Hecksher  second.  Best  6 
blcoms,  yellow,  Wlnthrop  Sargent  first, 
Frederick  Potter  second.  Best  6 
blooms,  pink,  Frederick  Potter  first,  A. 
Hecksher  second.  Best  6  blooms,  crim- 
son, Frederick  Potter  first,  A.  Heck- 
sher second. 

Cut  roses,  best  12  American  Beau- 
ty, Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis  first,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Trevor  second.  Best  12  pink,  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Osborn  first,  Frederick  Potter  sec- 
ond. Best  12  white.  Miss  Blanche  Pot- 
ter first,  Howard  Willets  second.  Best 
12  yellow,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor  first,  Fred- 
erick Potter  second.  Best  12  crimson, 
A.  Hecksher  first,  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis  sec- 
ond. Best  12,  any  other  color,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Lewis  first,  Frederick  Potter  sec- 
ond. 

Carnations,  cut  bloom,  for  private 
gardeners  only,  best  18,  three  varieties, 
six  of  each,  E.  C.  Benedict  first.  Fred- 
erick Potter  second.  Best  12  blooms, 
white,  Frederick  Potter  first,  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Jennings  second.  Best  12  blooms, 
scarlet,  E.  C.  Benedict  first,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Jennings  second.  Best  12  blooms  dark 
pink,  Fred'k  Potter  first.  Mrs.  O.  R 
Jennings  second.  Best  12  blooms,  light 
pink.  J.  J.  Riker  first,  Mrs.  Henry  Sie- 
gel second.  Best  12  blooms,  streaked, 
Fred'k  Potter  first,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Osborn 
second.  Best  12  blooms,  crimson,  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Jennings  first,  Fred'k  Potter  sec- 
ond. 

Carnations,  cut  blooms,  for  commer- 
cial growers  only.  Best  vase,  60  blooms, 
one  variety,  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  first. 

Violets.  Bunch  of  50  double  blue, 
Howard  Willets  first,  the  Misses  Mas- 
ters second.  Bunch  of  50  single  blue. 
Miss  B.  Potter  first  Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor 
second.   Bunch  of  100  double  blue,  Her- 
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man  Bowman  first,  Richard  Langle 
second.  Bunch  of  100  single  blue,  Her- 
man Bowman  first,  Richard  Langle  sec- 
ocd. 

Special  prizes  for  the  best  new  deco- 
lative  plant  not  now  in  commerce,  so- 
ciety prize,  silver  medal,  Scott  Bros., 
Elmsford  nurseries,  first,  with  a  new 
dracsna;  Theodore  TrevlUlan  second, 
certificate   of  merit   for   a  new    dwarf 


MONMOUTH  COUNTT  HORT.  SOOBTT. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  town  hall.  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  October  31  and  November 
1.  The  show  was  up  to  date  In  every 
particular.  Wm.  Turner,  superintend- 
ent at  the  M.  C.  Borden  estate.  Oce- 
anic. N.  J.,  was  placed  first  in  the 
class    for    25    cut    blooms,    showing   T. 
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fern.  Best  12  blooms  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, Glenview;  P.  R.  Plerson's  prize, 
silver  cup.  Wm.  Rockefeller  first,  Bmll 
Beroizheimer  second.  Most  effectively 
airangred  table  of  decorative  plants, 
3^xl:s  feet,  for  private  gardeners  only, 
prises  by  Plerson  U.  Bar  Co.,  Emil 
Beroizheimer  first.  Best  vase  of  25  car- 
nations, any  one  color,  one  variety,  for 
private  gardeners  only,  prizes  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Wm.  Rockefeller 
first,  Mortimer  L.  Schlft  second.  Larg- 
est chrysanthemum  bloom  selected  from 
all  exhibits,  prize  by  Charles  Vander- 
bllt,  Wlnthrop  Sargent.  For  the  best 
vegetables  grown  out  of  doors,  12  spe- 
cies, one  variety  of  each,  prize  by  Ar- 
thur T.  Boddlngton,  Olraud  Poster  first, 
Miss  Mccormick  second.  For  the  best 
essay  on  growing  vegetables  in  the 
garden,  prize  by  Peter  Henderson  ft  Co., 
James  Donald.  For  the  best  arranged 
fioral  decoration  for  circular  dining  ta- 
ble seating  12  persons,  prize  by  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  silver  cup,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Lewis  first,  Emil  Beroizheimer,  certifi- 
cate of  merit.  For  the  best  miniature 
flower  garden,  2^x3%  ft.,  for  assistant 
gardeners  only,  prize  by  Wm.  P.  Mc- 
Cord,  Wm.  Rockefeller  first,  Joseph 
Eastman  second.  Best  12  cut  Richmond 
roses,  prizes  by  Mrs.  Osborn,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Lewis  first,  silver  cup;  Edw.  Cosgrove 
second.  Best  two  chrysanthemum 
plants,  bush  form,  Wm.  Rockefeller 
first,  Frederick  Potter  second.  Best  12 
blooms  chrysanthemums,  distinct  varie- 
ties, Glraud  Foster  first,  Wm.  Rockefel- 
ler second.  Best  collection  pompon  chry- 
santhemums grown  outdoors,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Jennings  first,  Frank  H.  Presby  sec- 
ond. Best  three  plants  Baby  Rambler 
roses.  President  Joseph  Mooney's  prize, 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Osborn  first.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Whitehouse  second.  Best  36  blooms 
chrysanthemums,  six  varieties,  six  of 
each,  Emil  Beroizheimer  first.  Best  36 
carnations,  six  varieties,  six  of  each, 
Wm.  Rockefeller  first,  Mrs.  Osborn  sec- 
ond. Best  vase  25  blooms  of  chrysan- 
themums, Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor  first.  D.  E. 
Oppenhelmer  second.  Best  Kentia 
palm,  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis.  Best  arranged 
centerpiece  for  table,  Mrs.  Lewis  first, 
Mrs.  Trevor  second. 


Carrlngton,  Henry  Barnes,  Salter, 
Merstham  Red,  Montigny,  Mrs.  Duok- 
ham,  D.  Willis  James,  Mersa,  Donald 
McLeod,  Appleton,  Heaume,  Cheltoni, 
Ethel  Fltzroy,  Mrs.  H.  Partridge,  Ben 
Wells,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunne,  Wm.  Duck- 
ham,  F.  S.  Vallls,  Beatrice  May,  F.  A. 
Cobbold,  Loveliness,  Nelly  Pockett, 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mor- 
ton P.  Plant.  The  same  grower  won 
in  the  class  for  36  blooms,  six  varieties 
showing  Wm.  Duckham,  Ben  Wells, 
Ethel  Fltzroy,  Morton  F.  Plant,  Nelly 
Pockett  and  Cheltoni. 

Geo.  H.  Hale,  superintendent  at  B. 
D.  Adams'  estate,  Seabrlght,  N.  J.,  was 
first  for  12  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
closely  followed  for  second  place  by 
Anton  Bauer  of  the  Daniel  O.  Day's 
estate.  In  the  class  for  18  blooms  In 
six  varieties  G.  H.  Hale  was  first,  N. 
Butterback,  superintendent  at  the  C. 
N.  Bliss  estates,  second.  For  six  yel- 
low, six  white,  six  pink,  six  crimson, 
six  bronze  and  six  any  other  color, 
Wm.  Turner  and  Geo.  H.  Hale  took 
first  and  second  prizes  respectively  in 
all  the  classes.  This  order  was  Just 
^  reversed  in  the  class  for  25  flowers 
arranged  for  efltect,  Gteo.  H.  Hale  being 
first  and  Wm.  Turner  second.  Anton 
Bauer  was  first,  and  N.  Butterback  sec- 
ond, for  groups  of  chrysanthemums. 
For  single  specimen  plant  Geo.  H.  Hale 
was  first.  H.  S.  Kettel,  superintendent 
at  the  James  Loeb  estates.  Fairhaven. 
N.  J.,  second.  Bush  plant:  Geo.  H. 
Hale,  first;  Wm.  Dowlen,  Seabrlght, 
N.  J.,  second.  Anemone:  Geo.  H.  Hale, 
first;  H.  S.  Kettel,  second.  For  a  group 
of  foliage  plants,  H.  S.  Kettel  was 
first;  N.  Butterback,  second;  this  order 
being  reversed  for  the  specimen  palm. 
For  foliage  plants:  Wm.  Turner,  first; 
Geo.  H.  Hale,  second.  For  6  distinct 
ferns:  N.  Butterback  was  first;  Geo. 
H.  Hale,  second.  For  25  American 
Beauty  roses,  W.  W.  Kennedy,  of  the 
A.  Freedman  estate,  was  first;  Geo.  H. 
Hale,  second.  In  the  classes  for  vase 
of  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  any  other 
variety  N.  Butterback  was  first,  the 
second  in  each  case  being  taken  by  W. 
W.   Kennedy. 

In    the    carnation    classes    the    chief 


prize  winners  were  Wm.  Turser,  H.  8. 
Kettel.  W.  W.  Kennedy  aii4  Wm.  Tler- 
ney,  of  the  A.  R.  Bradl^  estate,  Mont- 
clalr.  In  those  for  tinH  the  prises 
were  taken  by  W,  W.  Kennedy,  Geo. 
H.  Hale,  H.  a  Kettel  and  Geo.  Kuhn 
of  Dr.  E.  Parmleir  estate.  Oceanic,  N.  J. 
For  igrreenhouee  grapes,  both  white  and 
black.  WnL  Tamer  and  Geo.  H.  Hale 
took  first  Jtfid  second  prizes  respective- 
ly. Geo.  Kuhn,  Jas.  Kennedy,  N.  But- 
terback And  Geo.  H.  Hale  divided  the 
vegetable  prizes.  W.  W.  Kennedy  ex- 
hlMted  a  fine  seedling  of  Gaza  x  T. 
Carrlngton. 

C.  Totty.  Madison,  N.  J.,  exhibited 
some  fine  white  Duckham  chrysanthe- 
mums. This  is  a  sport  from  Wm. 
Duckham  equal  to  the  parent  form. 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  given. 
Lager  ft  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  had 
the  same  award  for  a  fine  display  of 
orchids,  and  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  also  received  it  for  his 
new  seedling  chrysanthemums. 

B. 


HORRIS  COUNTT  GARDEIIBRS. 

The  eleventh  annual  flower  show  of 
the  Morris  County    (N.   J.)    Gardeners' 
and   Florists   Society  was   held   in  the 
assembly  rooms  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  No- 
vember  1-2,    and   was   a   notable  suc- 
cess.    The  exhibits  of  both  commercial 
and   private   growers   were   up   to   the 
usual  iilgh  standard  seen  here,  and  the 
snow   was   more    than   ordinarily  well 
attended.    The  general  arrangement  of 
the  floor  was,  with  few  exceptions  the 
same  as  last  year.    The  vegetable  and 
fruit    department     was     but     scantily 
patronized,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  overcrowded  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition, and  intending  exhibitors  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  dlfll- 
culty  was  to  be  obviated  on  this  occa- 
sion.  A  cone-shaped  group  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hall  was  very  cleverly  ar- 
ranged,   the     composition    being     pom 
pom   chrysanthemums   based  with   be- 
gonias  and   Asparagus   plumosus,   and 
topped  with  crotons  surmounted  by  a 
tali  specimen  kentia.    The  large  stage 
was  banked  with  a  splendid  grouping 
of  chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
The  staging  of  roses  was  exceptionally 
good  for  the  time  of  year  and  despite 
the  fact  that  roses  are  only  recovering 
from   a   hard   season.     The   Bride  and 
Bridesmaid  roses,  also  American  Beau- 
ty,  shown    were  quite   worthy   of   the 
representation   of   the   growers   in    the 
Madison      district.      KiUarney    was    a 
strong    candidate    for   favoritism,    and 
Richmond,  as  shown  here,  proved  that 
it    had    far    from    forfeited    the    good 
opinion  of  its  growers  and  could  well 
compensate   for   its    rather   poor   com- 
mercial  showing    during    the    summer 
months.    The  carnation  classes  showed 
some   good   stagings    for    the   time   of 
year.    Enchantress     rather    leading    In 
length  of  stem  and  size  of  flower.  Vic- 
tory was  easily  ahead  among  the  crim- 
sons,    and     Wlnsor.     the     new     pink, 
which  was  not  entered  for  competition, 
made  a  fine  showing.  Fiancee  and  Rob- 
ert Craig  were  other  new  varieties  to 
be  seen.    The  stagings  of  chrysanthe- 
mums   were     elaborate,    notwithstand- 
ing  the   backwardness  of   the   season. 
There  were  not  so  many  new  varieties 
on  exhibition  as  have  been  noted  pre- 
viously.   A  decided  novelty  was  White 
Duckham,  presented  by  C.  H.  Totty,  of 
Madison.     With  the  exception  of  color 
it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  pink  Wm. 
Duckham.    Among  other  new  varieties 
shown   by  Mr.   Totty   were  Mrs.  A.   T. 
Miller,  a  beautiful  white,  large  flower. 
Incurved;  Miriam  Hankey,  a  flne  pink; 
Mrs.    Henry   Barnes,    old    rose.      There 
IK  as  a  fair  showing  of  bush  chrysan- 
themums,   the     most    distinctive    bush 
probably  being  one  exhibited,  but  not 
In   competition,  by  Arthur  Herrlngton, 
the    variety    being    Mrs.    Tranter,    ap- 
pearing in  a  12-inch  pot  and   bearing 
over  300  flowers.    The  staging  of  most 
of     the    short-stemmed     specimens    of 
chrysanthemums    was    backed    with    a 
bank    of    adiantum,    which     minimized 
the    eftect     of     bareness     usually     ob- 
served   in    such    staging.      Among    the 
specimen  plants  exhibited  was  a  grand 
pot   of  Adiantum   Farleyense,   the  fern 
being  3x3   feet  in  area.     The  following 
were    the    awards : 
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Thirty-six  flowers  In  six  varieties*  six 
of  each. — ^R.  D.  Foote,  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  R.  Vince,  gr&rdener,  first. 

Eighteen  flowers  In  six  varieties, 
three  of  each. — O.  H.  Kahn,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Jas.  Fraser.  gardener,  first; 
Brooklawn  Farms,  Morristown.  John 
Downing:,  gardener,  second. 

Twelve  flowers  in  twelve  varieties, 
In  one  vase. — R.  D.  Foote,  first;  O.  H. 
Kahn,  second. 

•  Ten  flowers,  and  pink  variety, 
Stnmpp  &  Walter,  special  prize. — O.  H. 
Kahn,  first. 

Twenty-four  flowers,  in  24  distinct 
varieties,  stem  not  to  exceed  12  inches, 
shown  in  single  vases. — R.  D.  Foote, 
first. 

Twelve  flowers  In  12  distinct  va- 
rieties, stem  not  to  exceed  12  inches. — 
Brooklawn  Farms,  first;  O.  H.  Kahn, 
second. 

Six  flowers  In  six  distinct  varieties, 
stems  not  to  exceed  12  inches. — Geo.  E. 
Kissel,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  H.  Vyse, 
gardener,  flrst;  A.  R.  Whitney,  Morris- 
town, Q.  Heereman,  gardener,  second. 

Six  flowers,  any  pink  variety. — O.  H. 
Kahn,  first;  A.  R.  Whitney,  second. 

Six  flowers,  any  white  variety. — A. 
R.  Whitney,  flrst;  Brook  Lake  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Kennedy,  gar- 
dener, second. 

Six  flowers,  any  yellow  variety,  Geo. 
E.  Kissel,  flrst;  Stewart  Hartshorn, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J..  R.  T.  Caparn,  gar- 
dener, second. 

Six  flowers,  any  color  except  pink, 
white  or  yellow. — Brook  Lake  Farms, 
flrst;  Geo.  E.  Kissel,  second. 

Six  flowers  of  Glenview,  special 
prize  by  F.  K.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry  town, 
N.  Y.— R,  D.  Foote,  first;  A.  R.  Whit- 
ney, second. 

Six  fiowers,  1905  introduction,  in  six 
distinct  varieties,  short  stem  In  single 
vases. — R.  D.  Foote,  first. 

Six  flowers,  1906  Introduction,  In  six 
varieties,  short  stem  in  single  vases. — 
R.  D.  Foote,  first;  Brook  Lake  Farms, 
second. 

Vase  of  flowers  with  other  foliage, 
arranged  for  effect — L.  A.  Theband, 
Morristown.  N.  J.,  Edward  Reagan, 
gardener,  flrst;  O.  H.  Kahn,  second. 

Best  display  of  pompon  chrysanthe- 
mums, number  of  vases  not  to  exceed 
10.— J.  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  first;  C. 
H.  Totty,  Madison.  N.  J.,  second. 

Ten  flowers,  any  white  variety. — C. 
H.  Totty,  flrst;  C.  A.  Work,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Wm.  Muhlmichel,  gardener,  sec- 
ond. 

'  Ten  flowers,  any  yellow  variety. — 
Frank  L.  Moore.  Chatham,  N.  J.,  flrst; 
C.  A.  Work,  second. 

ROBBS. 

One  vase,  26  blooms,  Richmond,  vice- 
president's  special  prize. — C.  H.  Totty, 
flrst;  C.  A.  Work,  second;  Lyman  B. 
Coddington,  third. 

Eighteen  American  Beauty — \m  M. 
Noe,  Madison,  flrst;  H.  Hentz,  Jr.,  Mad- 
ison, second. 

Twenty- five  Bridesmaid. — H.  A.  Neu- 
ner,  Chatham,  first;  Hy.  Hentz,  Jr., 
second;  D.  Falconer,  Madison,  third. 

Twenty- five  Bride. — L.  A.  Noe,  Mad- 
ison, flrst;  D.  Falconeri  second;  Wm.  D. 
Badgley,  Chatham,   third. 

Twelve  Bridesmaid. — J.  T.  Wagner, 
Madison,  E.  C.  McDaniel.  gardener, 
flrst;  L.  V.  Badgley,  New  Providence, 
N.  J.,  second. 

Twelve  Bride. — L.  M.  Noe.  flrst;  L. 
V.  Badgley,  second. 

Six  Bridesmaid.— C.  H.  Totty,  first. 

Six  Brides.— A.  R.  Whitney,  first;  C. 
H.  Totty,  second. 

Six  American  Beauty,  W.  B.  Mar- 
shall &  Co.'s  prizes.  —  Brook  Lake 
Farms,  first;  D.  Willis  James.  Madison, 
Wm.  Duckhami  gardener,  second. 

Six  teas,  any  variety,  Marshall 
prizes. — Brook  Lake  Farms,  first;  G.  M. 
Millan,  Morristown,  A.  Brown,  garden- 
er, second. 

CARNATIONS. 

Two  vases,  25  blooms  each,  one  va- 
riety white,  other  any  variety,  one 
color  competition,  open  to  private  gar- 
dener members  only,  silver  cup  by  R. 
&  J.  Farquhar,  to  be  won  twice  for 
ownership.  Wm.  Duckham,  first;  R. 
Vince,   second. 

One  vase.  25  blooms  in  variety,  spe- 
cial prize  by  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
open  to  nrlvate  gardeners  only. — R. 
Vince.  gardener  to  R.  D.  Foote,  first. 


One  vase,  26  blooms,  any  one  variety, 
introduced  prior  to  1906,  special  prize 
by  A.  H.  Seeker. — J.  N.  May,  flrst;  R.  M. 
Schultz,  Madison,   second. 

Three  vases,  in  three  varieties, 
12  blooms  each. — ^R.  D.  Foote,  flrst;  A. 
R.  Whitney,  second. 

One  vase,  12  blooms,  one  variety. — 
O.  H.  Kahn,  flrst;  R.  D.  Foote,  second; 
C.  H.  Totty,  third. 

Vase  of  Victory  carnations,  special 
prise  by  Alex.  J.  Guttman. — C.  H.  Totty, 
flrst;  A.  R.  Whitney,  second. 

VIOLBTS. 

One  bunch  single  blue,  50  flowers. 
— John  Crosby  Brown,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Peter  Duff,  gardener,  flrst;  R.  D.  Foote, 
second;  one  bunch  double  blue,  60  flow- 
ers.— Wm.*  Morstatt,  New  York,  certifi- 
cate of  merit. 

GROUPS. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  in  flower, 
with  foliage  plants,  space  not  over  50 
square  feet,  special  prize  by  Pierson 
U.  Bar  Co.— A.  R.  Whitney,  first;  D.  H. 
McAlpine,  second;  Geo.  E.  Kissel,  third. 

Three .  specimen  chrysanthemum 
plants  in  flower,  12-inch  pots  or  less. — 
John  Crosby  Brown,  flrst. 

Best  specimen  chrysanthemum  plant 
in  flower,  John  Crosby  Brown. 

Twelve  chrysanthemum  plants  in 
flower  in  12  varieties,  single  stem, 
limit  6-inch  pots. — J.  C.  Brown,  flrst; 
R.  D.  Foote,  second. 

Six  chrysanthemum  plants  in  flower, 
in  six  varieties,  single  stem,  pots  lim- 
ited to  six  inches. — A.  R.  Whitney,  first. 

CBRTIFXCATBS     OF    MBRTT. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown.  N.  T., 
Winsor    ciCrnation. 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  dis- 
play of  orchids. 

D.  Willis  James,  specimen  Pandanus 
Sanderi. 

C.  H.  Totty,  collection  of  pompon 
chrysanthemums. 

Henry  Hentz,  Jr.,  vase  of  Killarney 
roses. 

L.  M.  Noe,  vaae  of  Meteor  roses. 

R.  D.  Foote,  specimen  plant  Adlan- 
tum  Farley ense. 


HASSAU  COUIITT  HORT.  SOQETT. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  October  81  in  the  Pembroke 
hall.  Glen  Cove,  L.  L  The  display  was 
very  fine  and  Included  exhibits  from  as 
far  away  as  Lenox,  Mass.  Roses  and 
carnations  were  excellent  and  made  a 
fine  display.  There  was  a  fine  exhibit, 
not  for  competition,  of  orchids  by 
Lager  ft  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  of 
fruit,  by  Jas.  Holloway,  gardener  at 
the  Pratt  estate. 

The  Troy  cup,  presented  for  the  best 
collection  of  outdoor  roses,  was  won 
for  the  year  by  L.  L  Forbes,  gardener 
to  R.  J.  Preston,  Jericho.  The  Ladew 
silver  cup,  presented  by  Mrs.  B.  W.  La- 
dew,  went  to  Mr.  Harrison,  superin- 
tendent at  Elsinore.  W.  Ecclee,  gar- 
dener to  Mortimer  Schiff,  won  the  Mrs. 
Percy  Chubb  cup  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  carnations.  The  special  prizes 
presented  by  Vaughan's  seed  store. 
New  York,  for  the  best  six  heads  of 
celery  went  to  J.  Hennessy,  G.  H.  Mor- 
gan. Lenox,  Mass.,  and  H.  F.  Johnston, 
gardener  at  the  Dana  estate.  Mrs. 
Paul  Dana's  special  prizes  went  to  Al- 
exander MacKenzie  and  H.  F.  Johns- 
ton. The  Weeber  ft  Don  prize,  for  six 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums,  went  to 
A.  MacKenzie.  Mrs.  J.  K.  O.  Sherwood's 
special  prize  of  $10  was  won  by  Felix 
Mense  for  violets. 

RIckards  Bros.'  special  prizes  for  fo- 
liage plants  were  won  by  Mrs.  Ladew's 
and  J.  R.  Maxwell's  exhibits,  and  A. 
MacKenzie  won  the  F.  R.  Peterson 
prize  for  the  best  12  Glen  Cove  chry- 
Ranthemums.  The  association's  prise, 
for  tho  best  collection  of  carnations 
shown  by  a  commercial  grower,  went 
to  C.  F.  Bartanzel,  this  grower  also 
winning  In  the  floral  design  class,  F. 
G.  Boulen  second.  F.  G.  Boulen  was 
flrst   for   a  bridal   bouquet. 

In  the  regular  classes  A.  MacKen- 
zie, H.  F.  Johnston  and  Peters  &  Son. 
of  Hempstead,  were  among  the  win- 
ners. W.  Eccles,  gardener  at  the  Mor- 
timer Schiff  estate.  Oyster  Bay,  was 
also  a  prlsse  winner.  Other  fortunate 
private  exhibitors  were  F.  S.  Smlth- 
er.q.   L   J.   Bnsby,   G.   R.   Sheldon,    E.   R. 


Ladew,  E.  H.  Saycr  and  J.  A.  Young, 
while  the  best  commercial  exhibits  came 
from  F.  Bonlen  &  Son,  Peters  ft  Son, 
J.  Hennessey  and  Jacob  Bracher,  Blast 
Willlston.  For  12  varieties  of  vege- 
tables G.  H.  Morgan  was  flrst,  Paul 
Dana  and  G.  R.  Sheldon  second  and 
third.  In  the  children's  exhibits  Au- 
gusta Mats,  F.  Mats,  Gertrude  Tre- 
pass,  W.  Meyer,  Margaret  MacKenzie, 
Walter  Hahn,  David  Burns  and  Leon 
Homan  were'  successful. 


BAT  SHORE  HORnCULTUlUkL  SOOBTT. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
United  Bay  Shore  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, which  opened  November  1  In 
the  Carleton  opera  house,  was  bigger 
and  better  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  display  was  magnificent, 
and  was  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
effect  even  more  pleasing  than  ever 
before. 

The  display  of  chrysanthemums 
was,  as  usual,  the  center  of  attraction. 
The  finest'  came  -from  the  county  seat 
of  S.  T.  Peters,  William  McCullom, 
gardener.  Another  rare  exhibit  from 
the  Peters  place  was  a  fine  collection 
of  stove  and'  greenhouse  plants.  These 
occupied  a  position  on  the  stage,  but 
the  groups  was  flner  than  any  yet 
shown,  and  included  many  rare  and 
costly  plants.  Mr.  Peters  was  the 
heaviest  winner  of  the  day,  taking 
36  awards.  The  Bossert-Timmerman- 
Wagstaff  •  places  also  made  a  flne 
showing.  The  Central  Islip  hospital 
exhibit  of  vegetables  was,  as  Usual 
a^  feature.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  awards: 

Largest  collection  of  vegetables,  not 
more  than  one  variety  of  a  species, 
prize  16.  donated  by  Henderson  ft  Co., 
won  by  &  T.  Peters. 

Collection  vegetables.  12  distinct  spe- 
cies, purse  16,  donated  by  Arthur  T. 
Boddington,  won  by  S.  T.  Peters. 

Collection  vegetables  of  six  dis- 
tinct species,  flrst  prize  |6,  second  |3, 
won  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Schieren;  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  second. 

Best  four  heads  celery,  prise  |2,  do- 
nated by  John  Rogers,  won  by  Mrs.  E. 
&  Knapp;  &  T.  Peters,  second. 

Best  12  blooms  chrysanthemums,  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  flrst  prise,  |6, 
second  |4,  won  by  Cola  Wagstaff;  & 
T.  Peters,  second. 

Best  six  blooms  chrysanthemums, 
flrst  prize  |6  donated  by  Chaa.  H.  Tot- 
ty, won  by   S.  T.  Peters. 

Best  12  blooms  chrysanthemums,  dis- 
tinct varieties  on  boards,  prise  |6,  do- 
nated by  Slumpp  ft  Wallon  Co.,  won 
by  S.  T.  Peters. 

Best  12  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
16,  won  by  S.  T.  Peters. 

Best  vase  roses,  prize  |6.  donated  by 
Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Neil,  won  by  a  T.  Peters. 

Best  three  bush-grown  chrysanthe- 
mum plants,  flrst  prize,  |7,  donated  by 
C.  E.  CoddUigton.  won  by  a  T.  Peters. 

Best  24  blooms  chrysanthemums, 
flrst  priza  |6,  second  |4.  donated  by  J. 
Adolph  Mollenhauer,  won  by  Col.  A. 
Wagstaff;  Louis  Bossert.  second. 

Best  26  chrysanthemums,  flrst  prise, 
$5,  second  |8,  donated  by  James  Kemp- 
ter,  won  by  Louis  Bossert;  Eugene  P. 
Strong,  second. 

Group  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
prize  110,  won  by  S.  T.  Peters. 

Largest  six  chrysanthemum  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  prize  $6.  donated  by 
W.  D.  Peck,  won  by  a  T.  Peters. 

Best  25  blooms  chrysanthemums,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  prize  $10,  donated  by 
Mrs.  M.  K.  P.  Fuller,  won  by  a  T. 
Peters. 

Best  bush  plant  of  chrysanthemums, 
white,  flrst  prize  |3,  donated  by  W.  A. 
Hulse,  won  by  Edwin  Thome. 

For  best  bush  plant,  pink,  prises  $3 
and  12,  donated  by  a  F.  Rothschild, 
won  by  E.  Thome,  flrst;  a  T.  Peters, 
second* 

Best  bush  plant  chrysanthemums, 
yellow,  prize  IS,  donated  by  B.  C. 
Blum,  won  by  E.  Thome;  a  T.  Peters, 
second. 

For  best  group  chrysanthemums  in 
pots  to  occupy  60  square  feet,  flrst 
prize  $15,  second  flO.  donated  by  W. 
L.  Andrews;  flrst  prize,  a  T.  Peters; 
Louis  Bossert,  second: 

Largest  chrysanthemum  bloom  in 
show,  prize  |5,  donated  by  Francis 
Gibson,  won  by  S.  T.  Peters. 
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Best  six  three-stemmed  chrysanthe- 
mums, Mrs.  £.  S.  Knapp,  first;  W.  L. 
Andrews,  second. 

Special  society  priie  for  best  12 
blooms  chrysanthemums,  any  one  va- 
riety, first  premium  each  year  to  count 
as  one  leer  on  a  silver  cup,  to  be  sriven 
by  the  society,  which  must  be  won 
three  times  before  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  successful  winner.  The 
winner  must  be  the  actual  cultivator 
of  the  plants,  won  by  SL  T.  Peters. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  best 
specimen  palm,  L.  Bossert,  first. 

Best  two  adiantum  ferns,  Louis  Bos- 
sert, first. 

Six  creraniums.  any  variety,  B.  P. 
StronflT,   first. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  best  yel- 
low and  pink,  K  Bossert. 

Six  plants,  sinsrle  stem,  six  varieties, 
S.  T.  Peters,  first;  K  Bossert,  second. 

Six  plants,  sinfiTle  stem,  Louis  Bos- 
sert, first;  S.  T.  Peters,  second. 

Six  plants,  single  stem,  yellow,  L. 
Bossert,  first;  E.  P.  Strongr.  second. 

Chrysanthemums,  cut  blooms,  six 
each,  white,  first.  Lb  Bossert;  second, 
S.  T.  Peters;  pink,  8.  T.  Peters,  first; 
L.  Bossert,  second;  yellow,  C.  T.  Har- 
beck,  first;  S.  T.  Peters,  second;  crim- 
son, SL  T.  Peters;  any  other  color,  &  T. 
Peters,  first;  W.  L.  Andrews,  second; 
pink,  yellow,  white,  E.  P.  Strong. 

Roses,  12  American  Beauty,  S.  T. 
Peters. 

Twelve  white,  F.  H.  Kalbfielsch. 
first;   S.   T.   Peters,   second. 

Twelve  yellow,  P.  H.  Kalbflelsch. 
first;  H.  Lb  Patthey,  second. 

Carnations,  12  blooms  scarlet,  H.  O. 
Timmerman,  first;  S.  T.  Peters,  second; 
crimson,  H.  G.  Timmerman,  first;  E. 
Thorne,  second;  llgrht  pink,  E.  Thome, 
first;  H.  G.  Timmerman,  second;  pink, 
H.  G.  Timmerman,  first;  L^  Patthey, 
second;  dark  pink,  Lw  Bossert,  first; 
L  Patthey,  second;  white  and  seed- 
Iiner>    E.    Thome. 
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SOUraBRll  CALIFORIVIA  HORT.  SOOETT. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  show  of 
the  Southern  California  Horticultural 
Society  was  fflven  October  81  to  No- 
vember 8,  at  Los  Ansreles,  Cal.  On 
the  whole  the  chrysanthemums  shown 
were  first  class  for  outside  flowers. 
Varieties,  such  as  Queen,  Siaunders 
and  Golden  Wedding:,  were  very  ffood. 
There  were  some  very  ffood  field- 
grown  carnations  shown.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  show  was  an  arti- 
ficial pond  showinfiT  the  pond  lilies  in 
their    natural    state. 

Edward  H.  Rust  of  Pasadena  showed 
some  very  fine  palms  and  ferns.  How- 
ard Smith  had  a  good  collection  of 
palms,  also  a  fair  collection  of  stove 
plants.  Dietrich  &  Houston  showed  up 
well  in   palms   and   ferns. 

K  Meserve  had  a  fine  collection  of 
10  different  varieties  of  field-errown 
carnations.  The  Hollywood  Rose  Co. 
made  a  fine  exhibit  of  field-grown 
Mme.  Cochet  and  Chatenay  roses. 

One  thing  the  writer  noticed  was 
that  they  are  a  little  behind  here  in 
rules  regarding  exhibits,  and  also  judg- 
ing. For  Instance,  two  of  the  florists 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  roses  and 
carnations.  One  man  the  writer  knows 
has  not  a  foot  of  glass  and  the  soci- 
ety allowed  him  to  exhibit  these  as 
his  own  grown  and  awarded  prizes  on 
same.  In  Judging  the  floral  decora- 
tions some  remarkable  decisions  were 
given. 

A.  Wiegand,  of  A.  Wlegand  and 
Sons,  of  Indianapolis,  was  a  visitor  in 
this  city  a  few  days  ago  homeward 
bound   from   Honolulu.  O. 


DooBLi  FLOWBBSD  G1NSBABXA8. — ^Tbtre 
are  many  people  to  whom  double-flow- 
ered cinerarias  are  an  abomination;  who 
rtgard  these  rounded,  featnreless  heads  as 
psrvenloBS  of  nature's  wonderful  grace, 
which  die  evidences  in  the  star  cinerarias, 
or  in  the  newer  cactus  varieties.  The  florist 
has  pumed  the  sportive  and  doubling  ten- 
deney  of  the  greenhouse  cineraria,  however, 
and  has  fixed  her  full-completed  labors  in 
this  direction  into  these  ball-shaped  dus- 
ters. Not  many  firms  exhibit  them,  though 
perhaps  all  can  ofTer  seeda  One  great  vir- 
tue of  this  type  of  cineraria  is  that  it  en- 
dures for  a  long  period,  and  when  grown 
"hard,"  it  famishes  a  good  room  or  hall 
decorative  plant. 


Wn.LIAH  DOOGUE. 

Wm.  Doogue,  who  for  more  than  28 
years  was  superintendent  of  public 
grounds  of  the  city  of  Boston,  died 
at  his  residence,  116  East  Cottage 
street,  Dorchester,  a  section  of  the 
city,  November  2  at  nine  p.  m.  By 
his  death  a  familiar  figure  has  been 
taken  away,  one  whose  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  numbered  in  the 
thousands  and  whose  place  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

Mr.  Doogue  was  born  June  24,  1828, 
in  Stradbally,  Ireland,  coming  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  in  1840  and 
settling  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Here 
he  received  a  public  school  education, 
completing  his  studies  which  he  had 
taken  while  attending  a  private  school 
in  the  old  country.  When  \^  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
firm  of  Affleck,  Whitmore  &  Co.  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  extensive  nursery  and  green- 
house establishments  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

After  five  years*  work  with  this 
firm,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had 
become  deceased,  Mr.  Doogue,  who 
had  for  three  years  been  studying 
botany  under  Prof.  Comstock  of  Trin- 
ity college,  Middletown,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  which  was  after- 
wards titled  Whitmore  &  Co.  Sever- 
ing his  connection  with  this  concern, 
Mr.  Doogue  established  himself  in  the 
cut  flower  business  in  Boston  in  the 
early  sixties,  where  he  met  with  im- 
mediate success.  He  first  opened  a 
store  for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  plants 
in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling-house  on 
Floral  Place,  a  small  byway  leading 
from  Washington  street  to  Warrenton 
street.  While  conducting  this  busi- 
ness, which  was  started  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  his  fame  as  an  artistic  dec- 
orator of  halls,  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  became  widespread, 
and  when  the  office  of  city  forester, 
as  it  was  then  termed,  became  vacant, 
Mr.  Doogue's  name  appeared  first  on 
the  list  of  the  men  sought.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  to  the  position, 
which  was  then  but  a  minor  one  to 
what  it  has  since  grown. 

At  that  time,  as  no  municipal  green- 
houses were  maintained,  the  city  relied 
upon  the  few  growers  in  this  section 
for  all  its  supplies,  but  Mr.  Doogue, 
at  small  cost  to  the  city,  utilized  his 
own  houses  for  propagating  purposes. 
However,  these  in  time  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  department  and  of  his  desires  to 
place  the  Public  Garden  among  the 
most  beautiful  as  regards  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  country,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  he  well  succeeded.  It 
not  only  won  the  admiration  of  the 
local  citizens,  but  was  also  among 
the  greatest  attractions  the  city  dis- 
played to  visitors. 

It  was  not  until  seven  years  later 
that  his  untiring  service  in  explaining 
the  necessity  of  sufficient  means  and 
buildings  for  suitably  growing  and 
caring  for  the  plants  of  his  depart- 
ment, were  at  last  rewarded  and  a 
piece  of  land  was  granted.  This  land 
being  needed  for  hospital  purposes,  a 
new  site,  where  the  city  greenhouses 


are  at  present  located,  was  secured,  in 
all  containing  three  and  one-half 
acres.  Here  the  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  were  cared  for  and  also  the 
quantities  of  bulbs  annually  used  in 
beautifying  the  public  grounds.  Un- 
der his  able  directions  the  department 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  municipal- 
ity. A  wonderful  collection  of  rare 
plants  and  exotics  is  now  the  property 
of  the  city,  acquired  at  a  nominal  fig- 
ure; it  is  now  worth  many  times  what 
was  invested.  Among  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  with  which  Mr.  Doogue 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  raising  the 
roots  and  necessary  soil  of  trees 
which  had  been  injured  during  the 
construction  of  the  subway.  In  many 
cases  the  trees  were  raised  from  four 
to  eight  feet  and  it  is  of  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Doogue's  ability  as  an  en- 
gineer that  these  trees  have  lived  and 
flourished. 

In  1876  on  the  centennial  grounds 
at  Philadelphia  his  excellent  display 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants 
was  accorded  especial  honor.  As 
each  year  different  conventions  as- 
sembled in  Boston  there  was  always 
a  welcome  for  them  in  the  way  of 
flowers  awaiting.  On  the  public  gar- 
dens original  and  complimentary  de- 
signs and  figures  always  were  the 
talk  of  the  visitors.  One  of  his  great- 
est successes  was  at  the  G.  A.  R. 
convention  two  years  ago,  when  his 
efforts  were  productive  of  unusual  ef- 
fects. Mr.  Doogue  leaves  a  family 
of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
of  whom  are  married.  B. 

JOSEFl  D.  PHILLIPS. 

Joseph  D.  Phillips,  for  many  years^  one 
of  the  best  known  fruit  men  in  Califor- 
nia, died  October  24  in  Marysville,  Cal. 
Deceased  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
aged  7^  years.  Formerly  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  A.  F.  Abbot,  and  they 
planted  60  acres  of  peach  trees  10 
miles  below  Yuba  City  near  the  Feather 
river.  These  were  rapidly  increased 
until  the  acreage  reached  400,  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit  now  being  grown. 

Dissolving  partnership  with  A.  F.  Ab- 
bot, we  find  J.  Phillips  laying  out  or- 
chards in  various  sections  for  different 
people,  among  others,  for  Fred  Hauss, 
at  Oswald;  C.  J.  Hastings  and  Mrs. 
Bolles  in  Linda  township,  Yuba  county. 
Mr.  Phillips  devoted  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  fruit  culture ;  he  was 
a  genial  man  and  was  always  willing 
to  give  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge 
to  Uiose  who  were  beginners  in  the  busi- 
ness. Unfortunately  his  last  years  were 
not  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  his 
friends  might  have  wished  for  him, 
mainly  owing  to  unsuccessful  law  suits 
in  which  he  was  interested.  The  famous 
Phillips  cling  peaches  will  keep  green 
the  name  of  this  honest  and  bluff  old 
fruit  grower,  possibly  long  after  his 
interesting  personalty  is  forgotten. 


Lynn,  Mass.  —  The  thirty-first  fall 
exhibit  of  the  Houghton  Horticultural 
Society  came  to  a  successful  conclusion 
September  27,  with  a  banquet  275  per- 
sons being  present  Many  interesting 
speeches  were  made,  Mayor  Chas.  N. 
Barney  and  John  W.  Duncan,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  parks,  be- 
ing among  the  speakers.  ^^ 
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Have  all  stations  that  are  to  be  used 

for  permanent  beds  of  shrubs  well  pre- 

pared  before  planting.    It  is  good  prac- 

tice  to  wait  until  spring  to  plant  unless 

PuBuasiD  TBS  lav  AKD  ifiTH  ov  SACH  MOUTH  the  soil  is  in  really  good  condition. 

THE  GARMNWGCOMPANY,  p^^'^m     ^^"^^.~The   issue   of   the 

M/.««n  R,nMfn<r  rHir APH  ^"'^^    ^^^   Yorker   for    September    i 

Monon  Building,  CHlCAGa  ^^^^   ^ery    interesting   descriptions   of 

«  ^   _.  X.       ^   "ITZ     ^         ^.  «     ..  the  newer  kinds  of  yellow  flowered  cal- 

'""-^'lS;jSJS«S£^Iri5i«??o^'""'""-  '"  "  t"ted  at  the  grounds. 

EDtartd  at  Chici«o,po»tofflo;  m  leoond-oiMi  A  Number  of  peddlers  and  farmers 

matfr.    Copyri,El.  «foc.  by  The  GardenlBg  Co.  ^^.^   .^^^^^jy   ^^^3^^^   ^^  Chicago    for 

jinlortlonB  to  Hi*  GardMiliii  using  short  weight  measures  in  dispos- 

O*.,  Monon  Mldlne«  Chionao.  ing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    It  is  evi- 

QABDiaiNe  it  sotten  up  for  iu  readers  and  Id  ^^^^  that  the  "honest  farmer"  is  being 

^eir  Intereft,  ana  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to  corrupted, 
make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 

vour  ease,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want  American    Carnations   are   inquired 

Itisourdesintohelpyou.               ^,,    ,  for  in  the  English  papers,  apparently  by 

Ask  Airr  Quxbtiohs  you  please  about  plants,  4.1,^  /,rv*«r«:-o;^  •«««      t«  :*  »!^*«:ki^  «.u/4. 

nowers,   fruits,   yegetoSles    or   other  p«i.-tical  the  commission  men.    Is  it  possible  that 

gardening  matters.    We  wiU  take  pleasure  in  English  business  men  are  more  alive  to 

answering  them.  the  value  of  our  varieties  than  the  learn- 

.n%°5'ni!'^Si^??.?r'7u'iSS.'."tR,I^t"tL'l5  ed  societies?    It  appears  a  little  like  it 

SS!LSi.'jirttwe"lh'SS';r^'"^°"'°"'  all  such  plants  as  the  double  peach 

800  o«  PBOToaiurBs  ob  Skitcbm  of  your  and  cherry,  lilacs,  hydrangeas,  deutzias, 

flowen,  gaidani,  sraenbouiei,  frulu,  TaR.tablei,  and  hardy  azaleas  in  pots  that  are  to  be 

S«iirniS»Tlld  ft.??EliS5S?»*"'  "  ""  ""•  «8htly  forced  in  spring  must  now  be  put 

in  order.    Any  that  need  it  may  be  cut 

into  shape  a  little  but  not  much,  as  it 

CONTENTS.  means  in  most  cases  cutting  away  flow- 

Tbe  exhibitions 65  ers.    Clean  the  pots,  topdress  the  plants 

-ThrmSdXl^nc7s**^.^^*"'**         '^ %  with  a  little  rich  soil,  and  place  them  in 

—Chrysanthemum  SocieVypriiesV.'.V.V.'.V.V.'.*.*..'66  a  quite  COol  house  or  frame. 

—The  banquet 67  

—Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (tllu8.)...67  .  ctnw  nc  tut:  tymisc 

—Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  (illus.)..68  A  SIGll  OF  THE  TInES. 

^Mo'JL'ou'th  CoTn%"ffic^ti5a Siciijf ::::::7l  Division   Passenger     Agent   Pascault 

—Morris  County  Gardeners  (illus.) 71  of    the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg, 

=Sani!;oW;tK^r:!*^^^^^^  announced  yesterday  that  aii  excursion 

-Southern  Calilomia  Horticultural  Society 73  will  be  run  into  Pittsburg  November  4 

Obituary -Wm.poegue 7|  from  points  on  his  line  to  the  chrysan- 

X&'f?hetiS!w.V;;;.v;;.v.v.v.v.-.v.v;.':^^^^  ^"^^^y^^  exhibits  at  the  Phipps  and 

September  daffodils 74  Frick  Conservatories. — Pittsburg  Times. 

Boston  department  of  parks 74  

siSS{r.;!^r!!°"::::::;;::::::::::::::;:::::::75  sbptbmbbr  daffodils. 

—Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 75  «      -r^     ,.  «     .            •       «« 

—Society  of  American  Florists 75  An  English  j  ournal  calls  attention  to 

"aSJSSS  rfJ£'A?il.?ff*fe'/ 7!  the  fact  that  it  received  on  September 

—American  Civic  Association.... /d  ^_    .           ««                 e     r^                  j  re  j-i 

—The  Nut  Growers' convention 76  20    two     blooms     of     Emperor    daffodil 

The  greenhouse— Rose  reminders 76  which   were  produced   by  bulbs  planted 

-Ca\'?ai?ntm2St!  outdoors  in  June.     These  two  blooms 

-  Seasonable  notes 77  were  cut  from  bulbs  sent  from  Australia. 

S.U Si;id'S^iI^wn""rS?,d:::;:;::;;;;::;:::;::77  The  buibs  reached  Engund  in  june  and 

Asparagus  Crawshawi 77  were  planted  immediately. 


An  Austrian  species  of  hibiscus  is 
used  for  blacking,  the  juice  squeezed 
from  four  blossoms  giving  enough 
liquid  to  coat  a  shoe  with  a  fine  luster. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Part  i  of  the 
"Transaction  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society"  for  the  year  igo6, 
containing  papers  and  transactions  of 
the  year. 

A  RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  entitled  "The  Brown 
Tail  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It,"  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist 
of  the  department. 

Black  spot  will  be  troublesome  to 
growers  of  Richmond  rose  either  on  its 
own  roots  or  on  the  manetti  just  as 
long  as  they  insist  on  keeping  the  soil 
always  moist  on  the  surface. 

Rhus  Cotinus,  or  the  smoke  tree, 
though  a  native  of  lower  Europe,  does 
well  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  many 
parts  of  America.  The  feathery  flowers 
and  seed  vessels  gve  a  smoke-like  effect 
that  is  very  pleasing  in  a  large  specimen. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size  if  given  room 
and  good  soil 


BOSTOn  DEPARTHENT  OF  PARKS. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  this  depart- 
ment has  been  issued.  The  commis- 
sioners* report  to  the  mayor  notes  sun- 
dry small  improvements  in  the  various 
playgrounds,  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  the  Commonwealth  playground  is 
held  by  the  city  preventing  the  board 
from  considering  further  work  there. 
Lack  of  appropriation,  for  maintenance 
and  upkeep,  delays  improvements  and 
prevents  the  requisite  cultural  atten- 
tion being  given  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Pettigrew  re- 
ports an  increasing  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  woodlands  in  Frank- 
lyn  park,  but  smoke  conditions  are  in- 
creasingly troublesome  and  more  loam 
is  required  for  top  dressing.  Pheasants 
and  other  birds  are  being  bred,  some 
of  which  still  remain  to  interest  park 
visitors.  The  condition  of  most  of  the 
other  parks  and  playgrounds  was  re- 
ported satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  mild 
winter  th-«  skating,  curling  and  tobog- 
ganing visitors  were  fewer  than  usual, 
but  an  increased  number  of  football 
and  baseball  visitors  was  noted. 


Statistics  of  expenditures  are  given  a 
total  of  $44,780.70  having  been  spent  on 
roads  and  drainage,  grading,  general 
work,  plantations,  water  supply,  build- 
ings, gymnasium  apparatus  and  fences, 
walls,  land  and  expenses.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  $241,549.16  was  spent 
during  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1906.  The  parks  and  grounds  contain 
an  area  of  2,381.15  acres,  there  are 
43B5  miles  of  drive  ways,  66.11  miles 
of  walks,  8.7  miles  of  rides  and  125.4 
acres  of  water  in  the  ponds  and  rivers. 
The  net  public  park  and  playground 
debt  is  now  $io,4)(J3,993.i3. 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS. 

IN    THE   GREENHOUSES. 

Keep  poinsettias  cool  and  allow 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  more  slow- 
ly the  bracts  form  the  better  they  will 
be  both  in  color  and  substance. 

Never  allow  cinerarias  to  become  pot 
bound  before  giving  the  final  shift  into 
the  flowering  pots. 

Keep  the  young  stock  of  sweet  peas 
healthy  and  hard,  avoid  overwatering 
and  keep  them  regularly  tied  to  pre- 
vent falling  over. 

In  stopping  geraniums  or  taking  cut- 
tings never  cut  to  the  joint  from  which 
a  flower  spike  springs,  as  such  rarely 
break  into  good  growth. 

To  save  room  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful orchids  may  be  suspended  from  tiie 
roof  in  palm  and  fern  houses. 

Few  plants  are  more  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  red  spider  than  tuberoses. 
Spray  them  right  along  to  keep  the 
stems  and  foliage  clean. 

Good  varieties  of  Primula  obconica 
do  not  always  come  true  from  seed,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  division. 

The  freedom  allowed  the  roots  of 
gardenias  when  planted  on  a  bench 
makes  their  culture  easier  than  when 
grown  in  pots. 

Tabernxmontanas  and  the  double 
Jasminum  Sambac  make  fair  substitutes 
for  gardenias. 

OUTDOORS. 

Wet  days  and  any  odd  spare  time  may 
well  be  spent  in  sorting  pots  and  boxes 
to  size,  repairing  the  latter  and  siding  up 
generally. 

Frequent  sweeping  improves  the  lawn, 
but  leaves  allowed  to  lay  thickly  weak- 
en the  turf. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  loose 
mulch  on  plants  in  wind  swept  positions 
fowl  netting  pegged  over  the  surface  is 
useful. 

Push  on  with  the  fall  bulb  planting 
at  every  opportunity,  while  the  soil  has 
yet  some  of  the  latent  summer  warmth 
in  it,  and  before  frosts  render  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Rhododendrons  and  kalmias  like  a 
peaty  light  soil  and  if  on  the  wet  side 
all  the  better. 

Before  covering  up  bulb  flats  or  pots 
carefully  label  each  row,  and  let  the 
labels  be  high  enough  to  be  distinctly 
seen  without  stooping. 

Avoid  turning  up  the  soil  when  clean- 
ing the  herbaceous  borders.  Just  move 
the  surface  and  add  a  little  old  mush- 
room bed  or  potting  soil  if  this  can  be 
had. 

Never  cover  Eremurus  Himalaicus  in 
winter.  In  spring  when  growth  is 
pushing  is  the  time  to  protect  this  fine 
plant.  ^^ 
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Societies. 


CHRTSANTH£MUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Duckham  at  3 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 7.  There  was  a  fairly  good  attend- 
ance and  it  was  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive gathering.  In  the  audience  we 
noted  Wm.  H.  Elliott  and  Alex.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  H.  Totty 
and  A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Fred  Lemon,  Richmond,  Ind.;  John 
Bertcrmann,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Wal- 
lace Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn.;  Paul 
and  Henry  Dailledouze,  Flatbush, 
N.  Y. ;  Elmer  D.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich. ; 
David  Fraser,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John  N. 
May,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Otto  Koenig  and 
Fred  Meinhardt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  etc. 
The  president  read  his  annual  address 
and  a  number  of  the  points  made  there- 
in were  discussed.  Secretary  Fraser  fol- 
lowed with  his  report,  making  a  number 
of  excellent  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  membership,  the  recording 
of  varieties  and  the  publication  of  an 
annual  report.  Treasurer  John  N. 
May's  report  showed  a  substantial  bal- 
ance on  hand.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
recommendations  the  society  decided  to 
issue  an  annual  report  Elmer  D.  Smith 
promised  to  give  the  society  and  its 
members  all  available  information  at  any 
time  with  regard  to  the  dates,  source, 
etc.,  of  varieties  introduced  and  import- 
ed. He  will  be  glad  to  rec  dve  full  par- 
ticulars of  new  varieties  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  this  record  complete  and 
up-to-date.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  record  is  at  the  service  of  members 
of  the  society  at  all  times  through  Mr. 
Smith's  courtesy.  All  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  chrysanthemum,  es- 
pecially members  of  the  society,  should 
aid  Mr.  Smith  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
sending  him  all  available  information 
pertaining  to  new  varieties,  sports,  seed- 
lings or  importations.  The  work  is 
gratuitous  on  Mr.  Smith's  part  and  he 
should  have  all  the  aid  possible. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Alfred  J. 
Loveless,  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  was  chosen 
president ;  Wm.  Kleinheinz,  Ogontz,  Pa., 
vice-president;  John  N.  May,  Summit, 
N.  J.,  treasurer;  David  Fraser,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  secretary.  Three  invitations 
were  received  for  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, Jamestown,  Va.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  selection  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  however,  was  left  to 
the  new  board  of  officers. 

A  paper  on  the  "Influence  of  Climatic 
Conditions  on  Chrysanthemum  Culture" 
by  E.  G.  Hill  was  then  read  and  pro- 
voked some  interesting  discussion, 
chiefly  as  to  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
buds  and  wood.  It  was  claimed  that 
when  frost  occurred  early  the  plants 
bloomed  early  and  vice  versa,  W.  R. 
Pierson,  Elmer  D,  Smith,  C  H.  Totty 
and  A.  Herrington  participating  in  the 
discussion. 

SOQETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

EXECUTIVB    COMMITTEE    MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  held  at  Chicago,  November 
8,  there  being  present  Wm.  F.  Kasting, 
president;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  ex-president; 
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H.  M.  Altick,  vice-president;  Wm.  J. 
Stewart,  secretary;  Theo.  Wirth,  E.  V. 
Hallock,  W.  H.  Elliott  and  P.  J.  Haus- 
wirth.  It  was  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  international  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  in  1908,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, completing  the  guarantee  fund. 
The  committee  having  the  matter  in 
hand  was  increased  to  50  members.  At 
the  following  day's  session  Mr.  Elliott 
was  absent  and  John  N.  May  and  A. 
Herrington,  who  were  in  the  city,  were 
called  upon  to  participate.  The  session 
was  devoted  large.ly  to  the  completion  of 
the  committee  and  the  appointment  of 
those  sub-committees  whose  work  should 
commence  fully  two  years  in  advance  of 
the  event.  In  the  selection  of  suitable 
men  it  was  aimed  to  make  the  general 
committee  thoroughly  representative 
geographically  and  in  the  way  of  cov- 
ering every  important  department  of 
horticulture. 

THE  ladies'  AUXILLZARY. 

Under  date  of  November  4,  we  are 
requested  to  publish  the  following  so 
that  no  one  may  be  overlooked: 

"While  at  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  at 
Dayton,  O.,  a  few  ladies  seeing  so  many 
with  whom  they  were  not  acquainted, 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  call  a  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  August  24,  to  consider  a 
pin  for  identification.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Vesey, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  four  ladies  to  confer  with 
her,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Scribner,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Miss  Tillie  Meinhardt,  St  Louis,  Mo., 
Mrs.  John  Sibson,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Maynard,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  se- 
lection of  the  pin  with  them. 

"On  September  11  another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  chairman, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Vesey,  where  the  auxiliary 
question  was  put  under  the  same  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Scribner  was  appointed 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Maynard  secretary.  It 
was  voted  to  call  a  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia next  summer  at  the  date  of  the  S. 
A.  F.  convention.  In  the  meantime  we 
wish  to  get  as  many  ladies  to  join  as 
charter  members  before  January  i,  as 
possible.  Fee  for  joining,  including  pin, 
$3,  annual  dues  thereafter  $1.  First 
year  to  end  January,  1908.  We  wish 
your  hearty  co-operation  in  forming  a 
society  of  our  own,  where  we  can  get 
to  know  each  other  socially  and  educa- 
tionally. We  have  quite  a  list  of  mem- 
bers as  a  start,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  society.  Applications  for 
membership  and  oin  may  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Maynard,  219 
Norton  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich,." 
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By  Malachy  Tierney,  gardener  to 
Robert  Hartshorne,  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Robert  Hartshorne,  a  cross  be- 
tween Gen.  Maceo  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Law- 
son;  color,  bright  scarlet;  size,  three  to 
three  and  one-half  inches,  with  a  good 
strong  calyx  that  does  not  burst,  and 
on  strong  stiff  stems  two  to  three  feet 
long.  An  exceptional  keeper,  flowers 
having  kept  fresh  from  12  to  15  days, 
and  has  a  strong  clove  odor.  A  good 
clean  grower  producing  an  abundance 
of  bloom. 

By  Stevenson  Bros.,  Govanstown,  Md., 
Debutante,  a  cross  between  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson   and  Queen  Louise;  color  soft 
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pink,  similar  to  Joost,  but  brighter.  A 
very  early  variety  and  a  grand  keeper. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  stiff,  yet 
graceful,  stems,  and  have  a  caljrx  that 
allows  the  flower  to  expand  fully  with- 
out bursting. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 

AMERICAN  OYIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  was  held  at  Milwau* 
kee,  Wis.,  October  24-26,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  association  being  the  Hotel 
Pfister.  The  morning  of  the  first  day 
was  devoted  to  the  address  of  welcome 
by  Hon.  Sherbum  M.  Becker,  mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  responded  to  by  President  J. 
Horace  McFarland;  the  annual  review, 
and  the  reading  of  the  treasurer's  annual 
report.  In  the  afternoon  the  following 
reports  from  the  departments  were  read : 
"Arts  and  Crafts,"  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  John- 
ston; "Children's  Gardens,"  by  Dick  J. 
Crosby;  "City  Making,"  by  Frederick  L. 
Ford,  read  by  C.  H.  Barber,  Hartford; 
"Factory  Betterment,"  by  E.  L*  Shucy; 
"Social  Settlements,"  by  Graham  R. 
Taylor;  "Press,"  by  Frank  Chapin 
Bray;  "Public  Nuisance,"  by  Harian 
P.  Kelsey;  "Parks  and  Public  Reserva- 
tions," by  Andrew  Knight  Crawford; 
"Railroad  Improvements,"  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
McCrea,  and  "Rural  Improvement,"  by 
O.  C.  Simonds. 

At  the  evening  session  "Milwaukee's 
Share,"  an  illustrated  paper  by  R.  B. 
Watrous  and  A,  C.  Qas  was  given,  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Travelling  Library,  and 
Civic  Improvement  in  Wisconsin"  by 
Miss  L.  E.  Steams,  and  the  reception 
to  delegates.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  Harrisburg,  president; 
James  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco,  and  L. 

E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  vice  presidents; 
W.  B.  Howland,  New  York,  treasurer; 
R.  G.  Ogden,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee. 

The  chairmen  of  the  departments 
were  chosen  as  follows:  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Johnston,  Richmond,  Ind.,  "arts  and 
crafts;"  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  "children's  gardens;"  F.  L.  Ford, 
Hartford,  "city  making;"  Miss  G.  Becks, 
New  York,  "factory  betterment;"  Miss 
Mary  E.  Ahem,  Chicago,  "libraries;" 
W.  H.  Manning,  Boston,  "outdoor 
art;"  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  "public  recre- 
ation;" H.  M.  Watts,  Philadelphia, 
"press;"  K.  P.  Kelsey,  Philadelphia, 
'public  nuisances;"  A.  C.  Clas,  Milwau- 
kee, "parks  and  public  recreation;" 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McRea,  Chicago,  "railroad 
improvement;"  D.  W.  King,  Maitland, 
Mo.,  "rural  improvement;"  O.  J.  Kern, 
Rockford,  111.,  "school  extension,"  and 
Graham  R,  Taylor,  Chicago,  "social  set- 
tlement." 

"Civic  Beauty  and  Civic  Safety,"  by 

F.  J.  Stilson,  Los  Angeles;  and  "Archi- 
tecture and  Civic  Progress,"  by  F.  D. 
Mann,  St.  Louis,  were  the  morning 
papers  on  October  25,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
speakers  were  limited  to  five  minutes 
each.  The  afternoon  papers  were: 
"What  Women  Are  Doing  for  Civic 
Improvement,"  by  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Up- 
ton, Waukegan,  111.;  "Cleaning  Up 
Days,"  by  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton, 
Cleveland,  O.;  "The  Richmond  Story," 
by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston;  "The  Niagara 
Campaign,"  by  J.   Horace  McFariand; 
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and  "The  Billboard  Nuisance /'  by  Har- 
lan Kelsey.  The  election  of  officers  for 
the  "Woman's  Outdoor  Art  League" 
was  held  with  results  given:  Mrs.  Ed- 
win F.  Moulton,  Ohio,  president;  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland,  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Haynes,  Seattle,  first  and  second  vice 
presidents  respectively;  Mrs.  Agnes 
McG.  Pound,  Ashtabula,  secretary; 
Miss  A.  J.  Rogers,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Miss  Myra  F.  Dock,  Pittsburg, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Brown,  Mil- 
waukee, Mrs.  C.  H.  Millspaugh,  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Noble,  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Griffith,  Miss  Helen  A. 
Whittler,  Boston,  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tur- 
ner, Dallas,  Texas,  directors. 

The  morning  of  October  26  was  taken 
up  by  papers  on  "The  Appalachian  Res- 
ervations," by  Ernest  A.  Sterling,  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  secretary  of  state  for- 
estry reservation  commission,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, read  by  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
"Mosquito  Extermination,"  by  Prof.  F. 
L.  Washburn,  Minneapolis;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  improvement  topics  with 
speeches  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  were  con- 
ducted to  various  points  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  art  gallery,  the  seventh 
district  school,  and  the  city  parks.  As 
the  guests  of  the  city  parks  commission- 
ers the  association  passed  resolutions 
thanking  the  Milwaukee  hosts  for  their 
generous  hospitality  and  courteous  treat- 
ment, especially  the  Citizens'  Business 
League  and  its  secretary,  R.  B.  Watrous. 
Minneapolis  is  said  to  be  very  desirous 
of  being  the  venue  of  the  next  meeting. 


THB  NUT  GROWBRS'  CORYElf nOll. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Nut  Growers'  Association, 
convened  at  Scranton,  Miss.,  October  31. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  from 
the  opening  session  to  adjournment  at 
noon  on  November  2,  when  the  party 
left  for  Ocean  Springs  and  other  points 
to  examine  groves  and  nurseries.  The 
programme  was  followed  closely,  and 
interest  throughout  all  the  sessions  was 
marked. 

This  meeting  was  distinctly  a  business 
convention,  many  matters  of  concern  to 
the  industry  received  attention,  after 
having  been  well  prepared  by  the  vari- 
ous committees.  A  number  of  important 
papers  were  read  by  title  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  proceedings.  Scranton  en- 
tertained royally,  and  Hon.  H.  B.  Ev- 
erett in  his  address  of  welcome  ex- 
ploited the  advantages  of  Pascagoula 
harbor  and  the  resources  of  surround- 
ing country. 

Hotel  accommodations  for  the  entire 
party  which  assembled  from  12  different 
states,  was  furnished  at  the  Cottage  by 
the  Sea.  The  oyster  roast  on  the 
beach  Thursday  evening,  with  its  at- 
tendant surroundings  of  music,  electric 
lights  and  speeches,  was  a  novel  and 
much  appreciated  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

President  Kirkpatrick,  of  Texas,  de- 
clined a  reelection,  and  Prof.  F.  H. 
Bumette,  of  I/>uisiana,  succeeded  him. 
H,  C  White,  of  Georgia,  was  elected 
a  vice-president,  while  the  other  officers 
were  all  reelected.  Guy  P.  Stubbs,  of 
Louisiana,  was  added  to  the  executive 
committee. 

Proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be 


published  soon.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Virginia  about  the  date  of 
the  horticultural  congress. 

The  Qreenhouse. 

ROSB  REMOIDBRS. 

Taking  a  general  vxw  of  indoor  rose 
culture  there  is  seldom  more  serious 
thinking  and  planning  necessary  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  rose  specialist  is 
often  better  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rose  the  season 
through,  for  his  work,  time  and  thoughts 
are  devoted  to  one  class  of  plants,  tak- 
ing more  or  less  the  same  treatment  On 
the  other  hand  the  growers  that  may 
have  from  two  to  10  houses  devoted  to 
roses,  and  as  many  others  in  which  are 
grown  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  plants  this 
class  of  grower  is  compelled  in  a  manner 
to  neglect  his  roses  in  the  rush  that  oc- 
curs in  order  to  house  many  outside 
plants  threatened  by  an  early  frost,  but 
if  the  rose  houses  must  be  neglected  for 
a  few  days  there  should  always^  be 
enough  help  left  to  do  the  syringing, 
ventilating  and  watering  for  this  must 
be  handled  judiciously  at  all  times.  The 
buds  should  be  cut  just  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, followed  up  by  watering  and 
syringing,  two  separate  operations.  This 
will  require  first  the  watering  that  is 
necessary  and  syringing  afterwards. 

The  houses  should  be  ventilated  grad- 
ually and  at  this  season,  the  ventilators 
or  sashes  should  be  left  partly  open  at 
night  Then  as  the  heat  increases  in  the 
morning  gradually  raise  the  sashes  so 
that  no  sudden  change  of  temperature 
is  noticable  in  the  thermometer.  None 
of  the  rose  houses  should  be  allowed  to 
get  above  70*  before  airing,  and  syring- 
ing should  not  be  attempted  until  they 
reach  the  same  temperature,  of  70*.  If 
one  has  a  water  heater  the  work  of 
syringing  can  be  done  a  little  earlier,  as 
the  water  can  be  tempered  according  to 
temperature  of  the  house.  For  instance, 
if  the  house  has  reached  a  temperature 
of  6s*  and  the  water  is  tempered  to  70* 
the  plants  will  not  be  chilled  in  the  least, 
but  one  must  be  careful  never  to  allow 
the  water  to  become  warmer  than  70*. 
For  general  use  the  water  should  not 
exceed  60*.  In  some  sections  the  instal- 
lation of  a  water  heater  owing  to  the 
extremely  low  temperature  of  the  water 
naturally  in  winter  is  indispensable,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  will  turn  out  a  bet- 
ter investment  to  any  grower  than  one 
of  these  most  valuable  contrivances. 
Try  one  and  be  convinced.  They  can  be 
readily  applied  to  either  high  or  low 
pressure  boilers  with  equal  success. 

But  to  go  back  to  ventilating :  remem- 
ber the  same  care  should  be  used  in  low- 
ering the  sash  in  the  afternoon  as  in 
raising  them  in  the  forenoon.  The  high- 
est temperature  with  the  air  on  should 
not  exceed  75'  to  78*  on  bright  days 
and  reduced  gradually  to  60°  at  sun- 
down, and  for  the  general  indoor  forc- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
Golden  Gate,  American  Beauty,  Rich- 
mond and  Killamey,  60°  should  be  the 
night  temperature  when  the  weather 
permits  of  ventilating,  and  when  the 
sashes  are  closed  from  50*  to  58® 
will  suit  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Killamey 
and  Richmond.  Golden  Gate  and  Ivory 
seem  to  do  better  at  a  temperature  of 
54*  to  56',  while  Papa  Gontier  or  Bon 


Silene,  which  we  still  find  grown  in 
some  section,  will  thrive  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  52"  to  54*.  Then  there  is  Ameri- 
can Beauty.  Some  prefer  to  grow  this 
variety  at  60*  as  a  night  temperature, 
but  I  think  firmer  wood  is  the  result  if 
an  even  temperature  of  58*  is  kept 
The  flowers  will  also  be  in  better  color. 
Then  there  is  Meteor.  This  old  stand- 
by requires  70*  at  night  while  Liberty 
at  68®  seems  to  keep  awake.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  about  temperature,  either  day 
or  night,  should  be  to  keep  it  from 
changing;  the  steady  maintenance  is 
what  will  count  The  cloudy  day  tem- 
perature for  Bride  and  Bridesmaid 
should  not  exceed  65°. 

There  is  just  another  little  matter  of 
importance  worth  mentioning,  that  is 
the  housing  of  potting  material  and  the 
necessary  manure  required  for  mulching 
or  soil  mixing.  Sufficient  soil  should  be 
placed  where  it  will  not  freeze  and 
where  it  can  be  had  at  any  time,  and  this 
should  be  attended  to  at  once;  also  the 
hauling  of  the  compost  soil  if  one  has 
time  now  that  he  will  not  have  in  the 
spring.  It  should  be  mixed  in  the  early 
spring,  though,  in  preference  to  stocking 
it  now  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  the  manure.  E. 


YARIBTIBS  OF  CHRYSAITTmAUIlS. 

Next  to  Monrovia,  Clementine  Tou- 
set,  has  been  the  biggest  moneymaker 
on  this  place  this  year.  I  planted  1,000 
plants  and  cut  from  them  about  1,200 
salable  blooms,  most  of  which  fetched 
$4  per  dozen;  it  comes  in  at  a  time 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  market  to 
compete  with  it  for  size,  which  makes 
up  for  the  different  shades  in  color 
from  clear  white  to  nearly  Daybreak 
shade.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  later  introduc- 
tions. Alice  Byron  is  in  next,  coming 
right  after  Touset,  and  this  is  the  finest 
white  for  commercial  purposes  I  have 
grown  yet,  its  color  being  the  clearest, 
and  prettiest  of  all  of  them,  while  its 
form  and  foliage  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. It  will  stay  with  us  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come  and  has  displaced 
Mrs.  Robinson  and  many  other  whites 
in  most  places. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son's  Lanana  is  now 
ready  to  cut;  it  is  a  beautifully  shaped 
flower,  one  of  the  most  artistic  seen 
yet,  and  if  left  long  enough  on  the 
plant  is  white  enough  to  suit  anybody; 
it  is  worthy  another  year's  trial.  Tioga 
from  the  same  firm  is  also  fully  de- 
veloped and  is  a  substantial,  pretty 
flower  if  only  the  color  was  more  de- 
cided. It  is  neither  a  white  nor  yel- 
low, something  between,  the  tips  or 
outer  ends  of  the  petals  being  white, 
while  the  heart  or  the  bottom  shades  to 
light  yellow.  It  will  probably  have  to 
go  in  the  any  other  color  class.  Vcnct- 
tar,  also  Smith's,  is  a  very  poor  yel- 
low, large  neck  and  small  flat  flower;  it 
is  not  good  enough  to  give  another  trial. 
President  Roosevelt  is  not  living  up  to 
its  namesake  or  to  the  boosting  it  got 
last  year;  it  is  not  fully  developed  yet, 
but  its  general  habit  is  not  good.  A 
short  grov.ing  plant  producing  a  num- 
ber of  small  flowers  of  poor  color  is  not 
good  enough  to  make  it  worth  growing 
another  season. 

Mayor  Weaver  as  a  pink  is  looking 
fairly  well;  you  can  see  the  Mile.  Pcr- 
rin   blood   in   it,   but   I   don't  think  it 
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will  prove  a  very  valuable  variety  as  it 
is  not  large  enough,  and  both  Dr.  £n- 
guehard  and  Mary  Mann  has  it  beaten 
by  long  cdds.  I  am  still  trying  a  few 
of  the  old  standby,  Major  Bonnaffon, 
on  which  variety  I  made  my  reputation 
as  a  chrysanthemum  grower,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  vigor  as 
in  the  old  days.  I  have  changed  stock 
and  tried  them  over  and  over  again, 
but  they  have  not  the  size  and  finish 
they  had  with  me  five  years  ago,  when 
I  grew  whole  benches  of  them.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  have  to  go  to  the  back- 
ground as  so  many  other  fine  varieties 
have  done. 

Col.  Appleton  is  the  best  yellow  on  the 
place  this  year  and  is  hard  to  beat  as  a 
commercial  variety.  I  understand  the  E. 
G.  Hill  Co.  is  sending  out  a  new  va- 
viety  this  year  with  the  color  of  Col. 
Appleton  and  the  shape  of  Bonnaifon, 
so  I  expect  we  will  all  have  to  get  this. 
October  Frost,  which  showed  color  very 
early,  is  slow  in  developing,  and  it  will 
have  to  hustle  to  keep  its  place  as  the 
first  white  in  die  market. 

G.  T. 


CARNATION  COMMENT. 

PROPAGATION. 

Though  plants  that  are  propagated 
late  sometimes  do  well,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  early  propligation  is  the  best. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  now.  The 
plants  should  not  be  robbed  but  with 
some  varieties  there  is  already  a  promis- 
ing crop  of  side  shoots  that  are  likely 
to  be  taken  off  in  disbudding  and  it  pays 
to  save  such  of  them  as  are  fit  for  cut- 
tings. The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
it  is  a  long  time  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  and  care  for  them,  but  to  obtain 
good  results  in  carnation  growing  we 
must  look  far  ahead.  The  propagation 
and  care  of  the  young  plants  is  a  feature 
that  has  in  the  past,  by  some  growers 
been  sadly  neglected. 

The  propagation  of  carnations,  or  any 
other  plants  for  that  matter,  does  not 
call  for  vast  knowledge  in  the  workman, 
but  it  does  require  painstaking  care  and 
an  eye  quick  to  see  little  things.  The 
cuttings  that  are  now  taken  do  not  need 
the  knife,  in  fact,  no  cuttings  need  it  un- 
less to  trim  off  the  fiber  that  will  adhere 
to  the  base  of  a  chance  one,  or,  later  in 
the  season  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
shoots  that  must  be  topped  to  prevent 
them  from  shading  the  sand. 

I  have  sometimes  noticed  that  adver- 
tisers with  young  plants  to  sell,  claimed 
that  their's  were  propagated  "without 
bottom  heat,"  as  though  that  were  a  rec- 
ommendation. I  am  an  advocate  of 
both  bottom  heat  and  a  north  side  pro- 
pagating house,  though  in  this  I  may 
disagree  with  some  good  growers.  The 
heat  should  be  mild  but  sufficient  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  sand  well  up  to 
60** ;  the  overhead  temperature,  at  night, 
should  be  about  so'*,  and  as  a  choice  I 
would  rather  have  it  a  little  below  than 
above  that.  Unless  in  severe  weather, 
it  is  advisable  to  shut  off  steam  to  the 
minimum,  or  altogether  in  day  time. 

The  house  should  have  plenty  of  air, 
both  day  and  night  if  possible,  but  not 
enough  to  dry  out  too  quickly,  for  the 
atmosphere  should  be  moist.  In  support 
of  a  north  side  house  I  will  say  that  a 
rooted  and  well  grown  plant  and  a  small 
cutting  without  roots  are  entirely  differ- 
ent propositions.  The  former,  in  day 
time,   we  want  all  possible  sunlight  to 


reach  because  it  is  making  flowers  and 
new  shoots,  when  the  sun  beats  upon  it 
the  roots  take  firmer  hold  of  the  soil. 
The  cutting,  however,  may  be  termed  an 
infant  that  requires,  not  so  much  nurs- 
ing, as  careful  treatment  Cleanliness, 
sunlight  but  not  sun-rays,  careful  water- 
ing and  ventilation,  all  of  which,  to  my 
mind,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  art, 
if  art  it  be. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  good  to  note  that 
more  care  is  now  being  taken  with  pro- 
pagating houses  than  formerly.  -In  the 
past  I  have  been  on  places  when^  a 
chicken  coop  style  of  house  was.  consid- 
ered good  enough  in  which  to  propagate. 
Whatever  the  form  may  be,  a  house  for 
propagating  should  he  high  enough  for 
a  tall  man  to  stand  straight  in,  both  for 
a  good  circulation  of  air  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  workmen.      Specialist. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

At  this  time  a  little  feeding  applied 
to  some  of  the  carnations  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  them  a  general 
feeding,  but  such  stock  as  has  been  kept 
indoors  all  last  summer  can  stand  a  lit- 
tle feeding  either  in  the  form  of  mulch- 
ing or  liquid  manure,  if  applied  judi- 
ciously and  the  condition  of  the  plants 
taken  into  consideration. 

Just  what  kind  of  manure  would  be 
best  suited  for  any  given  plants  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  as  it  depends  greatly 
on  the  ingredients  and  makeup  of  the 
soil.  Bone  meal  is  used  by  a  good  many 
and  is  all  right  if  the  genuine  article  is 
secured,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  the  pure  unadulterated  article. 
It  does  not  show  the  result  as  quickly 
\s  many  other  fertilizers,  but  adds 
greatly  in  the  building  up  of  the  plants. 

Rt*  quick  results  it  is  hard  to  beat 
cow  manure  in  liquid  form,  but  it  must 
be  applied  sparingly  and  the  condition 
of  the  plants  studied  carefully  before 
applying  it.  As  overfed  carnations  are 
next  to  worthless  one  had  better  be  a 
little  careful. 

Little  can  be  said  about  carnations  at 
this  time  of  the  year  except  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  in  my  former  notes. 
The  principal  work  is  watering  and  ty- 
ing up  and  of  course  one  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  spider  and  green  fly  at  all 
times  as  they  belong  to  the  class  that 
never  rest.  It  will  very  soon  be  time 
to  have  fire  all  night  or  at  least  have 
a  night  man  on  duty  in  case  the  weather 
should  chanee  suddenly,  and  a  light  fir- 
mg  with  a  little  ventilation  is  ideal  for 
carnations. 

Another  thing  I  might  mention  to 
advantaare  is  the  cutting  of  carnations 
in  the  fall.  Most  varieties  are  inclined 
to  rather  short  stems  in  the  beginning, 
and  in  order  to  get  them  with  a  fair 
stem  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  ctit 
them  lower  on  the  plants  than  is  advis- 
able, and  if  the  cutting  of  the  flowers  is 
done  by  inexperienced  or  careless  help 
it  sometimes  spoils  a  whole  crop  later 
on.  When  cutting  the  blooms  one 
should  cut  them  so  as  to  leave  at  least 
two  or  three  shoots  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  to  insure  a  steady  crop  later,  as 
the  little  additional  stem  one  might  be 
able  to  cut  them  with  now  and  the  price 
to  be  obtained  for  same  at  this  season  of 
the  year  will  not  warrant  sacrificing  any 
of  the  growth  when  you  need  all  the 
wood  for  building  up  the  plants.        J. 


FALL  RIVER  FIILLS  BEAUTIFIED. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  the  plans  for 
beautifying  mill  and  factory  premises 
in  this  section  of  the  country  is  apparent 
Through  the  Blackstone  valley  for  in- 
stance many  of  the  manufacturing  cor- 
porations have  engaged  landscape  gar- 
deners to  grade  the  grounds  surround- 
ing their  factories,  and  lay  out  shrub- 
beries, lawns  and  flower  beds.  At  Mar- 
shall Bros.'  hat  factory  the  work  has 
been  going  on  for  10  or  12  years,  a  gar- 
dener being  constantly  employed,  and 
the  massed  shrubberies  and  rich  look- 
ing hedges  around  the  grounds  make 
them  very  attractive. 

The  King  Philip  mills  commenced 
similar  operations  last  year,  the  Tupelow 
Hill  nurseries,  Meshanticut,  R.  I.,  man- 
ager E.  R,  Robbins,  being  entrusted  with 
the  work.  Elliptical  and  other  curvi- 
linear flower  beds  form  part  of  this 
scheme.  Very  interesting  will  be  the 
beautifying  of  the  old  mill  pond  at  the 
Granite  mills,  Twelfth  street.  The 
rough  stone  borders  will  be  planted  with 
honeysuckle  and  other  vine-like  flower- 
ing plants  and  a  series  of  flower  beds  in 
star  formation  will  be  laid  out.  Vine 
planting  against  the  walls  is  frequent, 
and  the  effect  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  in 
autumn  is  vefy  striking. 


SETS  WORLD  SMOKING  RECORD. 

London,  October  27.— At  the  pipe 
smoking  competition  at  the  brewers'  ex- 
hibition in  Islington  yesterday,  the 
world's  record  for  a  nonstop  smoke  was 
broken  by  a  Highgate  gardener  named 
Catling,  who  kept  an  old  briar  root 
pipe  alight  an  hour  and  fifty-three  min- 
utes. 

Each^  of  the  numerous  competitors 
took  his  own  pipe  and  was  supplied 
with  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
and  at  the  word  "Go"  the  matches  were 
struck.  Six  seconds  were  allowed  for 
lighting  and  after  that  no  re-lighting 
was  allowed. 

The  second  place  winner  kept  his 
pipe  going  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
and  the  third  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes.— Chicago  Tribune. 

ASPARAGUS  CRAWSHAWL 

Asparagus  Crawshawi,  raised  by 
James  Crawshaw,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  exhibited  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  on  every  occasion 
given  an  award  of  merit,  as  a  variety  is 
distinct  and  an  improvement  on  .Aspara- 
gus plumosus  nanus  inasmuch  as  it  is 
softer  in  texture,  of  a  darker  green  and 
more  fully  furnished.  This  variety  has, 
it  is  said,  the  additional  favorable  char- 
acteristic of  each  growth  or  string  run- 
ning up  without  getting  in  the  least  en- 
tangled with  another  string  or  with  any 
thing  else.  It  is  fully  as  rapid  a  grower 
as  the  older  variety  and  looks  like  some- 
thing worth  having,  at  least  worth  test- 
ing.    B. 

Iowa  City.— A  new  botanical  labora- 
tory and  greenhouse  will  be  built  at  the 
State  University.  The  laboratory  build- 
ing is  to  be  two  stories  30x30  feet,  the 
greenhouses  12x48  feet. 


TNE  FLORISTS' NAIL  ASSOCIATiOll 

OP  AMmiOA  hM  paid  107  000  for  glau  broken  by 
hall  iiuoe  It  waa  orsrinlz-d  In  1887.  Pot  partlcu- 
laro  tddresi     JOHif  fl  EMLER.  Saddit  lllvtr.  N  J. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manuai.  of  the  Trees  op  NoRin 
America  (Saz^r^t}.— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  OTcr  600 
illastraUons.  Every  tree  student  should 
haTe  it.    $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbrsaks,  Etc.  (Pcwell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afiford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Aiji^ibd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin« 
ary  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  ( Waush)  .—This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  Sie  art  of 
landscape  ffardenixig.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
^How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
Business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Tbw  (jOLdpish  JMulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
payinff  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  f^vice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeiw  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfortwentyyearstotheimprove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

iSOpajKes.    $1.0a 


W«  am  Mipply  any  off  tlit  foUowtog  books,  po«tpoid,  at  tho  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRSBKHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(AUcn).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

MusHSOOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^  Falconer)  .^The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countxy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  countxy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^;etables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigole  Berrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cessy-grafking,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Scmpers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tcdls  all  about  artificial, 
Garmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
(erent  manures  for  the  dmSerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (I^cholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
tng  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  AnBng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50 


The  Orchard  and  Frutt  Garden 
(Powell)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  lor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  32 1  pages.    $  1  50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downins").    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariong  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  populat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiftil,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
matest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  thie  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  litts  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  paifes. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green, o' 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  i>ropagation  and  cultivation  o* 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Axaleas,  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G)nifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri>  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otoiaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tariytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $t.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $\* 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRIOE, 


i  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

P«raMriy  State  Eatomotoflst  of  iUrylMi 

A  Prsfltloal  Trafttlse  and  timely  work  on  ebMp 
ftnd  effective  meaus  uf  destroying  iiueet  peeU  and 
other  Yormin  In  varloiu  places.  This  work  is  tbe 
OQicome  of  practical  teats  made  by  the  anthor,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  t>ooks  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 

interest  to  

FBUIT  OROWSBS  AN1>  NURSBBTMKN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ih  the  only 

Rractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.    The  merjiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  coni-ld- 
ered  I  he  best  authority  on  thlssubject  in  this  country 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

gardeners;    and   FXilRISTS 

hfcve  fuuiiil  ihat  VPtt'iLibliH  asul  rtinM-rs  caiinat  lia 
grown  iitiiJ^r  gka^sA  wdliuut  treniieitt  fmnlifjitloii  for 
tlifi  lieit  merlon  nf  ins  per  pesiei-  Hy<lnirraj>tr  acid 
giuf  baa  Rolved  tlila  problem.  TTie  luetbodsi  of  \\t&- 
ceilure  are  fully  dftjirrlli^cl  and  every  dcrtaU  U  glveQ 
for  geuerailiiK  and  apply  in  (t  riie  gas- 

MILLEB^  AND  GRAIN  DKAXERS 
have  lippn  look  In  ar  forwai  ri  to  tii6  piLiiMcatloi)  of  tbta 
work,  an  hydroxy  aide  arid  na.^  lias  boeTi  found  i^wet  of 
Ibe  most  imironant  mateHaJ^  f  L^^  clearlDir  niMls  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  Tlit*  subject  of  rarlmn  bt- 
iuliddde   for  funiiKailnfr  TnJlls  ftiid  eluvatorn   cou- 


taJfilufifjrrmlfi  In  sto^.^^^«  la  also  ihoTOUjfbly  consld- 
ef**d.  ToThli  trad (*  tue  work  Is  liidlsp^nBabie  atid 
traniportatloti  companlei    have  found  It  of  great 


value  fnr  tlie  futaiHailon  of  cars,  ships  atid  otber 

liieloautea  infested  witb  Teniiliu  

FARMKRS  OF  THB  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  raU  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
G0I.I.K01S  AND  STATION  WORKEBB 
wUl  And  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  thU  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe.;t  andjls  the  onl) 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   It  In  wrltUm  In  a 
popular  non-teohnlcal  style,  profusely  iUoitra^d, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  Sm  pages,  prloe,  post* 
paid,  f  LOO. 
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5  lbs  .  Sl.OO,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  lOG 
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tiffht  tubes  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
I^sitively  knSwn  will  it  is  believed,  soon  "uoenwde  others  By  this  election  of  varieties  .the  inferioi 
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SEED  STORE, 


NKW  YORKl  14  Barelay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading:  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBASB  MENTION  OARDBNINO  WHEN  WRlTINQole 


AT    THE    CHICAGO    FLOWER    SHOW    BANQUET. 
Auditorium  botoK  Norember  8,  1900. 


The  Exhibitions. 

BORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  show  was 
targeiy  devoted  to  private  gardeners, 
and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  ex- 
hibiis  brought  out  by  this  competi- 
tion should  insure  even  greater  en- 
cotiragement  to  ihc  priv^atc  men  an- 
other year,  The  foliace  plants  were 
very  good  indeed.  Ficus  Parcelli  is 
fine,  the  plant  being  in  fruit;  the 
leaves  are  soft  green  distinctly 
splashed  with  white,  Sanchczia  no- 
bilts  variegata  has  large  green  leaves 
striped  with  yellow.  Both  arc  fine 
plants,  included  in  J.  J.  Mitcheirs 
first  prize  lot  of  five,  Draaenu  Goldei 
is  distinct*  the  glossy  green  leaves 
barred  with  white,  and  this  plant  won 
for  Martin  A,  Ryerson. 

PohT>odtuin  ganiophlcbiuni  subau- 
riculaliim  h  a  very  cumbersome  name, 


but  it  is  a  fine  plant,  the  long  droop* 
ing  fronds  attaining  a  length  of  five  to 
six  feet;  this  was  from  E.  J.  Uihlein. 
Several  fine  crotons  were  also  shown. 
Fine  American  Beauty  roses,  very  effec- 
tive! v  arranged r  came  from  three  com* 
petitors ;  the  second  pri/.e  lot,  in  an 
upright  rtedestal-like  basket,  from  C 
Frauenfeldcr,   being  exquisite. 

Among  the  sports  and  seedling  car- 
nations Red  Chief  shown  by  F.  Dor- 
ner  &  Sons  Co.»  Lafayette,  Tnd„  takes  a 
foremost  place.  The  color  is  clear 
red,  the  blooms  standing  well,  and  it 
should  be  heard  of  in  the  near  future. 
VVtnsor,  shown  by  the  F,  R.  Pierson 
Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  is  a  gem.  The 
color  is  quite  distinct,  a  lovely  f!esh 
pink,  not  unlike  the  old  Grace  Wilder 
in"  this  respect.  Valentine,  from  the 
Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  is  very  fine, 
with  a  smooth  edge  to  the  petals,  and 
lighter  in  color  than  rose  pink  En- 
chantress,    Seedling  49  from  the  same 


firm  is  also  good.  A  rule  compelling 
exhibitors  to  name  all  varieties  com- 
injj  !>cforL'  the  judges  would  be  an 
advantage*  and  the  judges  should  also 
he  empowered  to  throw,  out  all  sorts 
that  are  not  an  improvement  on  ex- 
isting kinds;  or  if  they  have  the  power 
ihey  should  use  it.  Certainly  some  of 
the  kinds  entered  and  awarded  prizes 
were  not  improvements.  It  is  not  our 
province  or  wish  to  criticise  unduly 
the  judges'  awards,  but  the  ridiculous 
standard  set  for  judging  exhibition 
kinds  should  be  altered.  There  are 
35  points  given  for  size  and  15  for 
depth,  out  of  100,  while  color  counts 
only  ten.  Surely  comment  on  this  is 
not  needed.  Why  was  that  lovely 
seedling  No.  26  from  the  F  Dorner  & 
Sons  Co.  left  out?  The  winning  va- 
riety was  certainly  fine,  but  there  is 
a  distinction  about  the  unplaced  one 
that  appeals  to  aJI/IOYers  of  a  beauti- 
ful flo^^tiz?*^y<%rOO^I0«'y 
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chrome  yellow  shading  to  a  lighter 
tint,  and  possibly  it  is  unique  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  fine  globular  flower 
and  no  doubt  will  win  out  in  the  near 
future.  Alice  Roosevelt,  from  the  £. 
G.  Hill  Co.  is  a  large  and  very  solid 
white  flower,  perfectly  incurved  and 
apparently  as  hard  as  a  ball.  De- 
troyat,  from  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  is  an 
immense  pink  flower  not  unlike  the 
c^d  Etoile  de  Lyon,  but  more  refined 
than  this  old  sort 

The  premiums  offered  on  Saturday 
for  floral  devices  called  forth  a  fine 
display  of  original  and  striking  de- 
signs, which  were  in  every  way  a 
credk  to  our  local  retailers.    Perhaps 


Liberty  being  the  selected  variety  m 
the  first  prize  basket,  and  Killarney 
in  the  second.  The  baskets  of  carna- 
tions and  chrvsanthemums,  in  their 
respective  classes,  were  of  fine  design, 
red  and  pink  being  used  in  the  first 
and  second  prize  designs  of  the  for- 
mer flowers,  yellow  and  white  in  the 
latter. 

Peter  Reinberg  well  deserved  the 
premium  awarded  his  exhibit  as  the 
best  tended  display  throughout  the 
fthow,  for  the  blooms  in  every  case 
were  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  last. 
John  N.  May's  choice  exhibit  of 
pompon  and  other  chrysanthemums 
was  also  interesting  right  along,  espe- 


AT    TH£    CHICAGO    SHOW. 

Totty'B  vase  of  White  Duokbam  chrysanthemumi. 


the  most  interesting  of  all  were  the 
devices  for  carrying  in  a  bridal  party, 
outside  of  the  regulation  bouquets. 
In  the  first  prize  exhibit  from  the  F. 
E.  Butler  Floral  Co.,  Old  Colony 
building,  Chicago,  a  muff  decorated 
with  lily  of  the  valley  and  white 
orchids,  and  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
Killarney  roses  were  the  selected  ob- 
jects, and  they  were  beautifully 
treated.  The  second  prize  exhibit 
consisted  of  three  baskets,  the  largest 
having  Killarney  roses,  the  others 
piak  sweet  peas  and  lily  of  the  valley, 
respectively.  In  every  case  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  of  the  flowers  and 
ribbons  was  exquisite.  The  same  ex- 
cellent taste  was  exhibited  in  the  ar- 
rangement   of     the    baskets    of     roses. 


cially   the    large    number   of   outdoor 
grown  varieties. 

THE   LECTURES. 

The  lecture  feature  with  stereopticon 
views  proved  very  popular.  The  pro- 
gramme included  the  following:  "Mak- 
ing our  Homes  Attractive,"  by  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  secretary  Bureau  of  Civic 
Co-Operation,  Chicago:  "Park  Utility," 
by  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
'Ornamental  Gardening,"  by  J.  C.  Blair, 
professor  of  horticulture,  University  of 
Illinois;  "Welfare  Work,"  by  National 
Cash  Register  Co.;  "School  Gardening 
for  Children,"  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe; 
"Practical  Home  Ground  Planting,"  by 
Frederic  Cranefield,  secretary  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 


FBNlfSTLYAlf lA  BOUT.  SOOETT. 

The  displays  of  roses  and  carnations 
were  not  quite  up  to  expectations.  The 
quality  was  there  but  the  entries  were 
very  meager.  In  the  professional  class 
Alfred  Burton  was  easily  first  in  the 
American  Beauty  contest  with  a  vase 
of  50  magnificent  blooms. 

Wm.  Kleinheinz  was  first  in  tiie  ama- 
teur and  private  gardener  class  with  12 
choice  blooms,  which  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  up  to  the  others. 

Wm.  Leonard,  of  Lansdowne,  exhibi- 
ted his  seedling  rose,  not  yet  named. 
This  is  a  very  fine  variety.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  not  unlike  La  France,  hav- 
ing the  reflex  petals  of  this  old  favorite. 
It  is  considerably  darker  in  color,  how- 
ever, and  seems  a  robust  grower,  the 
stems  strong  and  the  foliage  large  and 
dark  green  in  color.  It  is  the  re- 
sult first  of  a  cross  between  American 
Beauty  and  Kaiserin,  and  this  seedlkig 
crossed  with  Liberty.  Mr.  Leonard  has 
given  a  house  up  to  this  variety  and 
says  It  is  a  very  free  and  continaous 
bloomer. 

The  carnation  collection  was  very 
choice,  what  there  was  of  it,  there  being 
some  vases  of  Robert  Craig,  Lawson 
and  Enchantress  that  were  very  fine. 
John  E.  Haines  staged  his  new  sport, 
Pink  Imperial,  a  very  large  flower  with 
good  stem  and  almo5t  the  exact  color 
of  Lawson.  He  claims  it  to  be  just 
as  free  as  this  famous  sort  and  a  splen- 
did grower  that  will  do  anywhere.  If 
this  is  the  case,  he  has  a  very  valmble 
acquisitk)n  and  it  will  soon  be  fonnd 
in  every  collection.  The  F.  R.  Pierson 
Zo.y  Tarrytown,  exhibited  Winsor,  the 
new  pink. 

Cocrolrba  pubescens  exhibited  by  the 
Wm.  Graham  Co.  attracted  considerable 
attention  on  account  of  its  oddity.  The 
specimen  stood  four  feet  hi^  with 
leaves  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  about 
one  foot  apart.  These  were  almost 
round  and  partially  cfKircled  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant,  having  no  leafstalk. 

Wm.  Batchelor  had .  two  entries  of 
merit.  One  was  the  new  Asparagus 
Ducheri,  a  small  plant  of  which  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  last  year 
by  the  H.  A.  Dreer  Co.,  who  arc  the 
introducers  to  this  country.  Its  native 
habitat  is  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  commercial  plant, 
its  long  tasseled  leaves  being  ideal  for 
decorative  work.  The  other  novelty  was 
a  seedling  coleus,  having  a  light  yel- 
low center  with  a  broad  dark  green 
border.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  strik- 
ing sort  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  fine 
addition  to  the  list  of  varieties  for  bed- 
ding out. KL 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  seventy-flfth  annual  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York  was  held  In  the  Institute's  quar- 
ters In  th^  Berkeley  Lyceum  building. 
November  7-9.  The  largre  shows  of 
previous  seasons  were  somewhat  ac- 
centuated In  the  minds  of  regular  pa- 
trons by  this  season's  affair,  which 
was  the  opposite  extreme  in  point  of 
area  and  number  of  exhibits.  Decora- 
tive and  foliage  exhibits  were  eon- 
spicuous  by  their  almost  entire  ab- 
sence, a  few  specimen  plants  here  and 
there  beiner  all  In  this  line  to  be  seen. 
Nevertheless,  the  show  was  very  cred- 
itable, and  the  stagrlners  excellent. 
Chrysanthemums  naturally  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibition.  Charles  H. 
Totty  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  made  a  fine 
f^howlnff  of  chrysanthemum  novelties. 
He  stagred,  among:  others,  Mrs.  Henry 
Barnes,   a  beautiful  new  pink;  Butter- 
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GROUPS  OP  ORCHIDS  AND  POLIAOE  PLANTS  AT  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  and  the  Julius  Roehrs  Co. 


cup,  a  yellow  of  considerable  promise; 
M.  M.  De  Moris,  a  beautiful  new  white; 
Geo.  Lawrence,  a  new  yellow  possess- 
ingr  excellent  commercial  possibilities; 
Winter  Clieer,  a  fine  incurved  pink, 
which  was  much  admired;  Mrs.  Qeo. 
Hunt,  an  excellent  white;  and  Prest 
Viger,  a  deep  pink  with  yellow  on  re- 
verse of  petals.  Mr.  Totty  also  showed 
White  Duckham,  probably  his  best 
commercial  new  variety.  In  the  sec- 
tion for  bush  plants  Peter  Duff  of  Or- 
ange. N.  J.,  carried  off  the  honors. 
There  was  a  fair  showing  in  the  car- 
nation section.  The  Cottage  Gardens 
Co..  of  Queens,  showed  Alma  Ward, 
their  beautiful  new  white,  in  excellent 
shape.  They  also  showed  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Tom  Harvey,  Beacon,  Lieu- 
tenant Peary,  and  Robert  Craig  to  ad- 
vantage. The  F.  R.  Plerson  Co.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  T.,  showed  a  grand  vase  of 
Wlnsor,  their  new  pink.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  staging  of  roses,  but  for 
lack  of  room  they  were  very  poorly 
displayed.  L  A.  Noe  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
scored   well   in    the  prize   list. 

Lager  ft  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J., 
made  a  nice  display  of  orchids  In  flow- 
er, but  want  of  space  prevented  them 
from  making  a  display  In  keeping  with 
their  resources.  In  their  grouping 
were  some  excellent  Cattleya  lablata, 
cypripediums  and  phaleonopsls. 

Among  the  awards  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

CHRT8ANTHBMUM8. 

Fifty  blooms,  one  variety. — Ernest 
Ashley,  Allentown,  Pa.,  first;  E.  G.  Hill 
Cou,   Richmond,   Ind.,   second. 

Thirty  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each. 
10-inch  stems. — John  J.  McNicoU.  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  first;  Wm  .Turner,  Oceanic, 
N.  J.,   second. 

Twenty  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each. 
—Alex  MacKenzIe,  first;  J.  J.  McNlcoll, 
second. 

Ten  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each. — 
Wm.  Turner,  first;  Alex  MacKenzIe, 
second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  white  variety. — Wm. 
HastinRS.   first;  N.   Butterbach,   second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  pink  variety. — Wm. 
Hasting?,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  yellow  variety. — 
Wm.  Turner,  first;  Alex  MacKenzIe, 
second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  bronze  variety.— 
Alex  MacKenzIe,  first;  Thos.  Atchison, 
second. 

Six  blooms,  any  crimson  variety. — 
Wm.  Turner,  first. 

Ten  blooms,  each  different  variety. — 
R.  Vlnce,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  first;  J.  S. 
Howarth,   Yonkers,  N.  Y.,   second. 

Eighteen  blooms.  In  six  varieties. — 
Wm.  Turner,  first;  J.  J.  McNlcoll,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  blooms,  white,  any  new  variety. 
— C  H.  Totty.  Madison.  N.  .T.,  first 

Six  blooms,  pink,  any  new  variety. — 
George  Hale,  first 

Six  bloomfi.  any  white  variety. — Wm. 
Turner,  first:  George  Hale,  second. 

Six  blooms,  any  -yellow  variety. — 
Wm.  Turner,  first 


Six  blooms,  white,  incurved. — Wm. 
Turner,  first;   Alex  MacKenzIe,  second. 

Six  blooms,  pink,  incurved. — Wm. 
Turner,  first;  C.  H.  Totty,  second. 

Six  blooms,  yellow,  reft'exed. — J.  J. 
McNlcoU,   first;   Wm.   Hastings,   second. 

Five  blooms,  any  variety  in  com- 
merce.-^—George  Hale,  first. 


Six  blooms,  anemone,  bronze. — J.  J. 
McNicoU,  first. 

Six  blooms,  anemone,  pink. — J.  J.  Mc- 
Nlcoll, first 

Six  blooms,  anemone,  white. — N.  But- 
terbach, first 

Collection  of  hardy  chrysMithemums. 
— Thos.  Meehan  ft  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
special  prize. 

Collection  of  pompons. — John  N.  May, 
Summit.  N.  J.,  first;  Oscar  Carlson, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  second. 

Vase  of  single  chrysanthemums. — 
C.  H.  Totty,  first;  R.  VInce,  second. 

Specimen  bush  plant,  white. — Peter 
Duff,  Orange,  N.  J.,  first;  J.  J.  McNlcoll, 
second. 

Specimen  bush  plant,  yellow. — ^Pete* 
Dull,  first;  J.  J.  McNlcoll,  second. 

Specimen  bush,  pink. — Peter  Dufic, 
first;  J.  J.  McNlcoll,  second. 

Twelve  bush  plants,  as  grown  for 
market,  in  pots.    Alex  Mackensie  first. 

Specimen  standard,  yellow.  —  P^er 
Duff,  first. 

Specimen,  standard,  white.  —  Peter 
Duff,  first. 

CARNATIONS. 

Three  varieties,  36  of  each.-—  B, 
Vince,  first;  G.  T.  Schuntoman,  Baldwin, 
£4.  I.,  second. 

The  varieties  Alma  Ward.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward.  •  Mrs.  Tom  Harvey  and  Beacon, 
exhibited  by  the  Cottage  Gardens  Co.. 
were  awarded  certificates. 

V10LBT8. 
166  blooms,  single. — ^R.  Vince,  first 

100  blooms,  double. — Geo.  T.  Schune- 
man,  first. 

RO8B8. 
Vase,  12  blooms  American  Beauty. — 
U  A.  Noe,  Madison,  N.  J.,  first 
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Vase,  25  blooms,  tea  scented,  J.  N. 
May  with  Wellesley. 

Lb  A.  Noe  also  won  chief  honors  In 
the  other  classes  for  pink,  White,  red 
and  yellow  tea  scented  roses.  R.  Vince 
also  sained  a  first  for  yellow,  and  N. 
Butterback  a  close  second  on  pink. 

Hardy  varieties,  display. — First,  Mrs. 
Percy  G.  Forbes. 

Six  ferns. — First,  H.  F.  A.  Langre; 
second,  Henry  Littlefleld;  third,  Edward 
W.  Breed;  fourth,  Hugro  Book. 

Eigrht  decorative  plants. — First,  Ed- 
ward W.  Breed;  second,  Hugro  Book; 
third,  Allyne  W.  Hixon. 

Gratituities.  —  Hansingr  ferns,  Ed- 
ward W.  Breed;  singrle  chrysanthe- 
mums, Mrs.  L.  P.  Kinnicutt,  Misses 
Crompton,  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes;  seed- 
ling, Misses  Crompton,  fernery,  A.  Van 
Leeuwan;  grlobes,  Henry  F.  Littlefleld; 
loses  and  violets,  Henry  F.  Littlefleld; 
roses,  H.  F.  A.  Langre;  roses  and  carna- 
tions, Worcester  Conservatories;  chrys- 
anthemums, Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Whitin;  decorative  plants,  H.  F.  A. 
Lang-e;. boys'  bamboos  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, H.  F.  A.  Lange;  plants.  Allyne 
W.  Hixon. 


ONTARIO  HORnCULTURAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  held 
at  'loronto,  November  6-10,  was*  by  far 
the  most  successful  ever  held  in  this 
city,  both  from  point  of  attendance 
and  for  display  of  bloom  and  general 
arrangement.  Though  predicted  that 
it  was  too  early  for  the  best  blooms 
the  flowers  in  the  cut  bloom  section 
were  considerably  better  than  last  year, 
as  many  as  eight  competing  in  some 
rinsses.  The  Black  Dvke  band  of  Eng- 
land at  a  cost  of  |2,000  gave  nine  con- 
certs which  no  doubt  were  responsible 
for  the  splendid  attendance.  In  the 
rose  section  the  prizes  were  keenly 
contested  for  and  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  shown  was  excellent.  At  the 
clos'*^"  '  the  show  a  vase  each  of 
American  Beauty  and  Killarney  roses 
shown  by  J.  H.  Dunlop  were  in  much 
h^-tof-  condition  than  when  flrst  en- 
tered: In  the  carnation  section  the 
entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  in 
other  years,  although  the  quality  was 
of  the  best.  The  FT  R.  Plerson  Co.,  of 
Tarrytown,  showed  a  splendid  vase  of 
their  Winsor,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired.   Lager  ft  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J., 


Ottawa,  Ont.;  L.  L.  Van,  Barrie,  Ont.; 
R.  Jennings.  Brampton,  Ont.;  A.  G. 
Johnston,  Kingston,  Ont.;  A.  Zirkman, 
of  Rice  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  T.  W. 
Duggan,  W.  A.  Algie  and  a  delegation 
of  81  employes  of  the  Dale  Estate, 
Brampton,  Ont. 

The  following  are  the  awards: 

Chrysanthemums,  one  specimen. — 
Allen   Gardens,    first 

One  standard. — Allen  Gardens,  first; 
H.  H.  Fudger,  second;  Exhibition  park, 
third. 

Three  specimens.  —  Allen  Gardens, 
first;  Exhibition  park,  second. 

Specimens  in  10-inch  pots. — Allen 
Gardens,  first. 

Specimens,  yellow,  in  10-inch  pots. — 
Allen  Gardens,  first. 

Twelve  single  stems  in  G-inch  pots. 
— Allen  Gardens,  flrst;  H.  H.  Fudger, 
'second. 

Twelve  single  stems,  8  varieties. — ^D. 
Robertson,  first;  Allen  Gardens,  second. 

Specimen  palm.s.  4  varieties.— ^Exhibi- 
tion park,  first;  Allen  Gardens,  second. 

Fifty  ferns,  8  varieties.  3-Inch  pots. — 
T.  Manton,  flrst;  Wm.  Juy.  second. 

Six  specimen  ferns. — Sir  Henry  Pel- 
latt,  flrst;  Exhibition  park,  second. 

I  I-.  I.  riower. — H.    Dale    Estate, 

flrst;  Exhibition  park,  second;  Allen 
Gardens,   third. 

Six  cyclamen  in  bloom. — Wm.  Jay, 
flrst. 

Twelve  primulas  in  bloom. — H.  H. 
Fudger.    flrst. 

Six  pots  of  callas  In  bloom. — Sir 
Henry  Pellatt,  flrst;  Wm.  Jay,  second; 
Allen  Gardens,  third. 

Six  begonias. — D.  Robertson,  flrst; 
Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  second;  Wm.  Jay, 
third. 

Twelve  table  plants  in  6-inch  pots. — 
T.  Manton.  flrst;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
second;  Exhibition  park,  third;  Allen 
Gardens,   fourth. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
Hallam  Cup. — Exhibition  park,  flrst; 
Allen  Gardens,  second;  Sir  Henry  Pel- 
latt, third;  T.  Manton,  fourth. 

Display  of  orchids. — H.  Dale  Estate, 
flrst;  Exhibition  park,  second;  T.  Man- 
ton,  third;  Allen  Gardens,  fourth. 

Decorated  dinner  table,  to  seat  eight, 
laid  complete. — J.  R.  Simmons,  first;  A. 
Jennings,  second;  T.  Manton,  third. 

Twenty  -  flve  cut  chrysanthemums, 
distinct  varieties. — D.  Robertson,  cup; 
H.    Dale   Estate,   second;   J.   H.   Dunlop, 
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made  a  nice  display  of  orchids.  Chrys- 
anthemum plants  in  the  large  speci- 
men classes  were  not  as  numerous  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  show 
been  later  in  the  season.  The  Judges 
were:  Chrysanthemums  and  plants, 
J.  Wllshire,  Montreal,  Que.;  roses,  car- 
nations and  made-up  work,  E.  Mep- 
st#»ad.'  Ottawa.  Ont. 

VIsHbrs  came  from  all  parts, 
among- whom  were  T.  McKenna.  Joseph 
Bennett.  T.  McHugh.  Montreal,  Que.; 
J.  R.>  Fotherjngham,  of  the  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co.t  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  Geo. 
Stuck,  of  Lager  &  Hurrell.  Summit. 
N.  J.;  R.  Cameron.  Niagara  Falls.  Ont.; 
A.  E.  Ewing,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  C.  Scrim, 


third;  R.  Cameron,  Niagara  Falls, 
fourth. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Hallam 
cvp. — T.  McHugh  takes  the  Hallam 
challenge  cup  and  also  Score's  special 
prize  for  the  largest  bloom  in  the  ex- 
hibition 22 »4  inches;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
second;  H.  Dale  Estate,  third;  J.  H. 
Dunlop,   fourth. 

Twenty-flve  T.  Eaton. — R.  Jennings. 
Brampton,  takes  the  Eaton  cup. 

Twenty-flve  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  cup. — 
R.   Jennings. 

Twenty-flve,  any  variety. — Sir  Henry 
Pellatt,  flrst;  D.  Robertson,  second;  H. 
Dale  Estate,  third;  J.  H.  Dunlop, 
fourth. 


Twelve,  any  variety. — H.  Dale  Estate, 
flrst;  R.  Cameron,  second;  Steele  Briggs 
Co.,  third;  North  Toronto  Floral  Co., 
fourth. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  never  before 
exhibited  in  Ontario. — T.  McHugh,  flrst; 
H.  H.  Fudger,  second;  H.  Dale  Estate, 
third;  J.  H.  Dunlop,   fourth. 

Six  white. — Steele,  Briggs  Co.,  flrst; 
H.  Dale  Estate,  second;  R.  Jennings, 
third;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  tourth. 

Six  pink.  —  D.  Robertson,  flrst;  H. 
Dale  Estate,  second;  R.  Jennings,  third; 
Steele,  Briggs  Co.,  fourth. 

Six  yellow. — H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst;  R. 
Jennings,  second;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
third;  J.  -D.  Manton,  fourth. 

Six  crimson. — H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst; 
Steele,  Briggs  Co.,  second;  R.  Jennings, 
third:  H.  H..  Fudger.  fourth. 

Twenty-flve  white  carnations,  named. 
— H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst;  R.  Jennings, 
second. 

Twenty-flve  red.  named. — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst;  J.  D.  Manton,  second. 

Twenty-flve  light  pink. — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst;  R.  Jennings,  second;  George 
Allan,  Toronto  Junction,  third. 

Twenty-flve  dark  pink. — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst;  George  Allan,  second. 

Twenty-flve  crimson, — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst. 

Twenty-flve  variegated. — ^H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst. 

Fifty,  any  variety,  arranged  loosely 
Ir  vase. — H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst. 

Fifty,  any  variety,  with  any  foliage. 
— H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst;  G.  D.  Manton, 
second;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  third. 

Ten  cut  ropes,  yellow. — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst;  J.  H.  Dunlop.  second. 

Ten  white. — Toronto  Floral  Co..  flrst; 
H.  Dale  Estate,  second;  J.  H.  Dunlop. 
third. 

Ten  pink. — H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst;  Bed- 
ford Park  Floral  Co.,  second;  J.  H. 
Dunlop,  third. 

Ten  crimson. — H.  Dale  Estate,  first; 
J    H.  Dunlop,  second. 

Ten  light  pink. — J.  H.  Dunlop.  flrst: 
H.  Dale  Estate,  second;  Bedford  Park 
Floral  Co.,  third. 

Ten.  any  other  color. — IJ.  Dale  Es- 
tate,   flrst;   Toronto   Floral  Co.,   secon*!. 

Ten  American  Beauty  roses. — J.  H. 
Dunlop,  first;  H.  Dale  Estate,  second: 
George  Allan,  third. 

Twenty-flve  American  Beauty  ro«?PS. 
— H.  Dale  Estate,  flrst:  J.  H.  Dunlop. 
second;  J.  D.  Manton,  third. 

Vase  of  50  roses.  American  Beauty 
excluded. — Bedford  Park  Floral  Co.. 
first;  J.  H.  Dunlop,  second;  H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, third. 

Cut  violets. — H.  Dale  Estate,  first; 
Carlton  &  Marx.  Lampton  Mills,  second. 

Bunch  50  sinsrle  violets. — H.  Dale  Es- 
tate, flrst:  Carlton  &  Marx,  second:  R. 
Jennings,   third. 

Best  standlner  funeral  design. — .T.  K. 
Dunlop.  flrst:  T.  Manton.  second;  J.  S. 
Simmons,  third. 

Basket  of  chrysanthemums. — J.  S. 
Simmons,  flrst;  J.  H.  Dunlop.  second. 

Basket  any  f.'owers. — J.  H.  Dunlop. 
flrst:  .T.  S.  Simmons,  second. 

Table  center  piece  of  chrysanthe- 
mums.— J.  H.  Dunlop.  flrst;  J.  D.  Man- 
ton,  second;  J.  S.  Simmons,  third. 

Hand  bouquet. — J.  S.  Simmons,  flrst: 
J.  H.  Dunlop,  second;  T.  Manton.  third. 

H.  G.  D. 


LAK£  GENEVA  GARDENERS. 

The  Lake  Gennva  Gardeners*  anil 
Foremens'  Association  held"  its  second 
annual  flower  show  in  Lonrs  opera 
house  at  Lake  Geneva.  Wis..  NovembAr. 
9  and  10.  The  show  was  formally 
opened  by  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson  In  a 
very  appropriate  address.  The  hall 
decoration  was  made  of  oak  leaves  and 
evergreens  very  tastefully  arrange^. 
The  flowers  and  plants  were  "well 
grown,  far  superior  to  those  of  last 
year  and  the  compptltlon  was  keen  nil 
around.  The  people  of  Lake  Geneva 
showed  th*»1r  anorerlatlon  by  turnlnsr 
out  very  llberallv  and  the  exhlbltloTi 
hall  was  crowdpd  nil  the  time  by  nrt- 
mlrers  of  the  autumn  beauties.*  Pol- 
lowing   Is   the   premium   list: 

CUT    CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Best  six  blooms,  white,  one  variety. — 
Frank  Keuhne,  srardoner  to  O.  W.  Pot- 
ter, first:  Ed.  Sundcrren.  gnrdpner  to 
K.  Falrbank.  serond:  Albert  Reupke, 
gardener  to  H.  C.  Lytton.  third. 

Best  six  blooms,  yellow,  one  varl^v. 
— Axel    Johnson,    gardener     to     R.    T. 
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Crane,  first;  William  Wahlstedt.  grar- 
dener  to  Geo.  Stur^ris,  second;  Frank 
Keuhne,  third. 

Best  six  blooms,  pink. — ^A.  J.  Smith, 
erardener  to  J.  J.  Mitchell,  first;  Ray- 
mond Niles,  gardener  to  W.  S.  McCrea, 
second;  Albert  Rcupke,   third. 

Best  six  blooms,  red. — Axel  Johnson, 
second. 

Best    six    blooms,    any    color. — A.    J. 


Best  12  blooms  yellow,  any  variety. — 
Axel  Johnson,  first. 

Best  12  blooms  red,  any  variety. — 
Albert  Reupke,  first;  Axel  Johnson,  sec- 
ond. 

CARNATIONS. 

Best  12  blooms  white,  any  variety. — 
A.  J.  Smith,  first. 

Best  12  blooms,  dark  pink,  any  va- 
riety.— A.  J.  Smith,  first;  Axel  Johnson, 
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Smith,    first;    Frank    Keuhne,    second; 
Axel  Johnson,   third. 

Best  25  blooms,  mixed. — A.  J.  Smith, 
first 

Best  six  blooms  Major  Bonnaffon, 
yellow. — A.  J.  Smith,  first;  Frank 
Keuhne,   second. 

Best  six  blooms,  Timothy  Eaton. — 
Button  Bros.,  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  six  blooms  En^nehard. — Frank 
Keuhne,  first;  Button  Bros.,  second. 

Best  six  blooms  of  Shrimpton. — 
Frank  Keuhne.  first. 

Best  six  blooms,  Appleton. — ^Wm. 
Wahlstedt,  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  sec- 
ond;  Button  Bros.,   third. 

Best  six  blooms  Queen.  —  Button 
Bros.,  first;  Axel  Johnson,  second. 

Best  six  blooms  Viviand  Morel. — 
Frank  Keuhne,  first;  Axel  Johnson, 
second;   Albert   Reupke,   third. 

Best  six  blooms  Robinson. — ^Axel 
Johnson,  first. 

Best  six  blooms  Richardson. — Wm. 
Wahlstedt,  first. 

Best  collection  blooms. — Axel  John- 
son,  first. 

Best  six  sprays  white,  ope  variety. — 
Frank  Keuhne,  first;  Wm.  Ix>nerland. 
gardener  to   C.  L.   Hutchinson,   second. 

Beat  six  sprays  pompon,  yellow,  one 
variety. — Frank  Keuhne,  first;  Wm. 
Longrland,  second;  Axel  Johnson,  third. 

Best  six  sprays  pompon,  pink, — Wm. 
Longrland,  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  second. 

Best  six  sprays  pompon,  red. — Wm. 
Longrland.  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  collection  sprays  pompon. — Wm. 
Longrland.  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  second. 

Best  six  sprays  anemone,  white. — 
Axel  Johnson,  first;  Wm.  Longland, 
second;  Frank  Keuhne.  third;  Albert 
Reupke,   special. 

Best  six  sprays  anemone,  yellow. — 
Wm.   Longland,   first. 

Best    Bix    sprays,    anemone,     pink. — 
frank     Keuhne,    first;   Wm.    Longland, 
second. 

Best  six  sprays  anemone,  red. — Wm. 
Longrland.  first;  Frank  Keuhne,  second. 

Beat  collection  anemone. — Wm.  Longr- 
land, first;  Frank  Keuhne,  second. 

ROSES. 

Best  12  blooms  American  Beauty. — 
A.  J.  Smith,  first;  Axel  Johnson,  second. 

Best  12  blooms  pink,  any  variety. — 
A.  J.  Smith,  first;  Axel  Johnson,  second. 


second;  Albert  Reupke.  third. 

Best  12  blooms,  red,  any  variety. — 
Axel  Johnson,  first;  A.  J.  Smith,  second. 

Best  12  blooms,  new  varieties. — ^Axel 
Johnson,  first. 

Best  12  spikes  lily  of  the  valley. — 
Frank  Keuhne. 


CHBTSANTHBMUM    PLANTS. 

Best  specimen  white,  any  variety. — 
A.  J.  Smith. 

Best  specimen  pink,  any  variety. — 
Frank   Keuhne. 

Best  specimen  yellow,  any  variety. — 
A.  J.  Smith. 

Best  specimen  pompon,  any  variety. 
— William  Longrland. 

Best  specimen  anemone,  any  variety. 
— ^Albert  Reupke. 

Best  six  single  stem,  white. — ^Albert 
Reupke. 

Best  six  singrlc  stem,  pink. — Albert 
Reupke. 

Best  25  singrle  stem,  mixed  colors. — 
Axel  Johnson. 

Best  standard,  any  color. — A.  J. 
Smith. 

Best  standard,  yellow. — A.  J.  Smith, 
first;  Vaugrhan'8  Seed  Store,  Chicagro, 
second;   Albert   Reupke,    third. 

Best  standard  pink. — A.   J.  Smith. 

Best  pompons,  any  color.  —  Wm. 
Long-land. 

Best  pompon,  red. — Wm.  Longland. 

Best  pompon,  white." — Wm.  Longrland. 

Best   pompon,    pink. — Wm.   Longrland. 

Best  pompon,  yellow. — Wm.  Longr- 
land. 

Best  anemone,  yellow. — Wm.  Longr- 
land. 

Best  anemone,  pink. — Wm.  Longrland. 

Best  anemone,  white. — ^Wm.  Longr- 
land. 

Best  anemone,  red — Wm.  Longrland. 

Best  grroup  of  anemones,  50  square 
feet   limit. — Wm.   Longrland. 

Best  grroup  pompons,  50  square  feet 
limit.  —  Wm.  Longrland,  first;  Wm. 
Wahlstedt,  second. 

Best  hangringr  basket  Asparagrus 
Sprengreri. — Albert  Reupke,  first;  A.  J. 
Smith,  second. 

Best  hangring  basket  Boston  fern.= — 
Albert  Reupke,  first;  A.  J.  Smith,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  six  begronias,  any  variety. — ^Al- 
bert Reupke,  first. 

Best  six  Begronia  Rex. — ^Axel  John- 
son,  first;   Albert   Reupke,   second. 

Best  six  Begronia  Qloire  de  Lorraine. 
— Frank    Keuhne,    first. 

Best  six  heliotrope. — ^Albert  Reupke, 
special. 

Best   three   callas. — Frank  Keuhne. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS. 

In  the  special  prizes  A.  J.  Smith  won 
the  sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  gren- 
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Best  50  violets. — A.  J.  Smith,  first; 
Axel  Johnson,  second;  Frank  Keuhne, 
third.  In  this  competition  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  were  so  nearly  equal 
that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
Judgres  to  place  the   prizes. 


eral  display  of  cut  chrysanthemums. 

Frank  Kuehne  was  first.  Axel  John- 
son second,  for  the  best  general  dis- 
play  of    chrysanthemum    plants. 

S.  B.  Chapin's  prize  for  *  the  best 
grroup  of  pompons,  Wm.  Longrland. 
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S.  B.  Chapin's  prize  for  the  best 
group  of  anemones,  Wm.  Lonffland. 

Mrs.  W.  2S.  McCrea's  prise  for  tlie 
best  specimen  anemone,  any  variety, 
Albert  Reupke. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Lytton's  prise  for  the  best 
25  carnations,  A.  J.  Smith. 

C.  L.  Hutchinson's  prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  cut  anemones,  Wm.  Long- 
land. 

C.  Lw  Hutchin^on*8  prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  cut  pompons,  Wm.  Long- 
land. 

H.  M.  Dickenson's  prize  for  the  best 
12  yellow  chrysanthemums,  A.  J.  Smith, 
first;  Frank  Kuehne,  second. 

The  Arthur  Boddington  prise  for  the 
best  12  pink  chrysanthemums,  A  J. 
Smith.  .       ^      ^^ 

The  Arthur  Boddington  prize  for  the 
best  12  white  chrysanthemums,  Frank 
Kuehne. 


row  HAYBll  HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

The  annual  floral  fete  and  competi- 
tion of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural 
society  opened  at  the  new  music  hall 
November  6.  The  display  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  was  of  a  very  high  stand- 
ard and   compstUlon   waa    very    keen. 

Among  tha  out  of  town  (rxhlbllora 
who  carried  oft  honors  were  Henry 
Cliff,  gardener  to  O.  Q.  J&nnlngs  of 
FairJ!*fTd,  Conn,;  A.  Bret  Schneider,  gar- 
dener to  J,  Habinger-  Walter  Angus, 
gardener  to  Hob^rt  ScioviUe  of  Chapin- 
vUle,  Conn,;  J.  P.  Lorenson,  gardtsner 
to  Stewart  Smltti.  Stamford;  Oscar 
Carlaon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  O.  B.  Jen- 
ninn,  Fairfield;  Edward  Jenkins  of 
Belfountaine  erardens,  Lenox.  Mass. :  J. 
T.  Burns,  jrardener  to  Miss  Bliss,  New 
Canaan;  William  Slack,  Stamford.     ^^ 

Amongr  the  special  displays  for  exhi- 
bition only  were  a  group  of  palms  and 
cut  flowers  by  John  H.  Murray,  Yale 
botanical  gardens.  A  splendid  display 
Including  many  rare  plants  was  made 
by  David  Kydd,  grardener  to  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Wayland.  Much  interjest  was  taken 
In  the  amateur  class.  The  gjm  CUy 
Nursery  Co.  and  the  Frank  Piatt  Co. 
both  have  special  exhibits  at  the  show. 

The    awards    of    premiums    were    as 

follows:  ^     ,     .         ^       *   4K^^ 

Best  group  of  plants  and  cut  flow- 
ers arranged  for  general  effect  not  to 
exceed  100  square  feet  floor  space,  open 
to  florists  only.— First,  Frank  Piatt  Co. 

Best  group  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  not  to  occupy  over  76  feet  of 
floor  space. — First,  Robert  Paton;  sec- 
ond. D.  Kydd.  ^       w  ,v-     ♦^^i- 

Best  display  of  seeds,  bujb^  tools 
and  garden  flxtures.--Flrst.  F.  PlatL 

Best  collection  of  orchids. — ^First, 
Henry  Cliff.  .  ^ 

Best  specimen,  palm,  any  variety. — 
First.  D.  Kydd.  Robert  Paton. 

Best  specimen  cycas. — First,  Ernest 
Carrol;  second,  Paton. 

Best  specimen  tree  fern,  any  variety. 
—First,  Kydd;  second.  Paton. 

Best  specimen  rubber  plant. — First, 
Carrol;  second,  James  Bruce. 

Best  specimen  asparagus,  any  vari- 
ety.— ^First,  A.  Breltschnelder;  second, 
A.  J.  Thomson.  ^  «.     * 

Bett  specimen  Boston  fern, — First, 
Carrol;  second,  Bruce.      ,     ,     „. 

Best  specimen  Nephrolepls  Plersonl. 
— First,   Breltschnelder;    second,   Kydd. 

Best  specimen  adlantum.-^Flrst,  Pa- 
ton; second,  Breltschnelder. 

Best  three  greenhouse  foliage  plants. 
— First,  Kydd;  second,  Paton. 

Best  three  greenhouse  flowering 
plants.— First.  A.  Breltschnelder. 

Best  six  ferns,  six  varieties  In  pots 
or  pans  not  over  12  Inches.— First,  Pa- 
ton:  second.   CarroL 

Best  specimen  chrysanthemum  plant 
In  pot  not  over  12  Inches  In  diameter, 
trained   In   bunch   form. — First,   Carrol. 

Best  12  chrysanthemum  plants  In  six 
varieties,  one  flower  to  each  plant,  to 
be   grown   in   six-Inch  pots.— First,   W. 

Best  six  chrysanthemum  plants,  six 
varieties,  one  flower  to  each  plant,  to 
be  grown  in  6-lnch  pots.— First,  W. 
Angus.  .     ^ 

Best  26  chrysanthemum  plants,  six 
or  more  varieties,  with  six  or  more 
flowers  on  each  plant,  in  pots  not  over 
seven  Inches  in  diameter. — First,  A.  J. 
Thomson.  '  ,.  *w 

Best  six  pompon  chrysanthemum 
plants,  distinct  varieties.  In  pots.— 
First,  H.  Cliff. 


Best  collection  of  fruited  branches  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vlnea — First,  D. 
Kydd.  Jr. 

Most  artistic  basket  of  berries,  flow- 
ers and  autumn  foliage,  open  to  ladles 
only. — First.   Mrs.   Breltschnelder. 

CUT    BLOOMS. 

Best  36  blooms,  six  varieties,  six 
each,  30-lnch  stems. — First,  Edwin 
Jenkins,  with  six  splendid  vases  of 
Jones,  Morton  F.  Plant,  Mary  Inglls, 
D.  V.  Wast,  F.  8.  Vallls  and  Wm. 
Duckham.  Second,  Henry  CUffe,  gar- 
dener to  C.  a.  Jennings,  Falrfleld.  Conn. 
Third,  Oscar  Carlson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings,  Falrfleld,  Conn. 

Best  80  chrysanthemum  blooms,  10 
varieties,  three  of  each. — First,  Cliff; 
second.   Kydd. 

Best  24  chrysanthemum  blooms,  12 
varieties.  Introductions  of  1906  de- 
barred from  this  class. — First,  Cliff; 
second.   Carlson. 

Best  18  chrysanthemum  blooms,  18 
varieties,  16  inches  of  stem,  one  flower 
to  a  vase. — First,  Jenkins;  second,  Carl- 
son. 

Best  12  pink  chrysanthemum  blooms, 
one  variety. — First,  Carlson;  second, 
Angus. 

Best  12  white  chrysanthemum 
blooms,  one  variety. — First,  Carlson; 
second,   Angus. 

Best  12  yellow  chrysanthemum 
blooms,  one  variety. — First,  Carlson; 
second,  Angus. 

Best  12  and  any  other  color  chry- 
santhemum blooms,  one  variety.— 
First,  Cliff. 

Best  12  tea-scented  white  roses. — 
First,  J.  P.  Stevenson;  second,  A.  J. 
Xrong. 

Best  12  tea-scented  pink  roses. — 
First,  A.  J.  L4>ng;  second,  Carlson. 

Best  12  tea-scented  pink  roses. — 
First,  Long:  second,  Liorenson. 

Best  12  of  any  other  variety  of  roses. 
— First,   Lorenson. 

Best  silt  American  beauty  roses. — 
First,   Cliff;   second,   Lorenson. 

Best  26  red  carnations. — First;  Cliff; 
second,  Carlson. 

Best  26  white  carnations. — First, 
Carlson;  second,  Cliff. 

Beet  26  light  pink  carnations. — First, 
Carlson:  second.  Cliff. 

Best  26  dark  pink  carnations. — First, 
Carlson;  second.  Cliff. 

Best  26  carnations,  four  or  more  va- 
rieties, open  to  private  gardeners  only. 
— First,  Lorenson;  second,  Cliff. 

Best  12  carnations  from  a  seedling 
not  yet  disseminated.  Must  be  as  good 
or  better  than  standard  varieties. — 
First,  Cliff. 

Best  bunch  of  400  violets,  double  va- 
riety.— First,  John  Sclombs;  second, 
William  Stock. 

Best  bunch  of  60  violets,  double  va- 
riety, open  to  private  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only. — First,  Stock. 

Best  six  chiysanthemum  blooms, 
three  varieties,  open  to  amateurs  only. 
— First.  James  Moore. 


Best  specimen  begonia. — Wlnthrop 
Sergeant,  Flshklll  Landing,  flrst 

Best  arranged  basket  of  chrysanthe- 
mums.— W.  Sergeant,  flrst. 

Cut  CTowers,  chrysanthemums. — Best 
vases  of  26  yellow,  W.  Sergeant,  first; 
36  blooms.  Ogden  Mills,  flrst;  F.  M. 
Vanderbllt.  second;  12  blooms,  white, 
W.  Sergeant,  first;  Chauncey  Marshall, 
New  Hamburgh,  second;  12  blooms, 
yellow,  Wm.  P.  Clyde,  first;  12  blooms, 
pink.  F.  W.  Vanderbllt,  first;  C.  Mar- 
shall, second;  12  blooms,  any  other 
color,  F.  W.  Vanderbllt,  flrst;  W.  P. 
Clyde,  second;  six  blooms,  white.  Og- 
den Mills,  flrst;  F.  W.  Vanderbllt.  sec- 
ond; six  blooms,  pink,  O.  Mills,  flrst; 
W.  Sergeant,  second;  six  blooms,  yel- 
low, F.  W.  Vanderbllt,  flrst;  W.  Ser- 
geant, second;  six  blooms,  crimson,  C. 
Marshall,  flrst;  F.  W.  Vand^rbilt,  sec- 
ond. For  vase  of  26,  W.  8*rgeant, 
flrst;  Fred  Heeremans,  Lenox,  pecond; 
24  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  F.  W. 
Vanderbllt,  flrst:  W.  P.  Clyde,  second; 
12  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  F«  W. 
Vanderbllt,   flrst;   O.   Mills,   second. 

Cut  roses. — ^Twenty  American  Beauty, 
Archibald  Rogers,  first;  O.  Mills,  sec- 
ond. Collection  of  roses,  four  varieties. 
F.  Heeremans,  flrst;  12  roses,  pink,  O. 
L.  Haight,  Staatsburgh,  flrst;  O.  Mills, 
second;  12  rosea  white.  W.  J.  Saltford. 
flrst;  John  J.  Rlker.  Portchester.  sec- 
ond; 12  roses,  crimson.  O.  Mills,  flrst; 
J.  J.  Rlker,  second. 

Carnations. — ^Twenty-flve  light  pinks, 
F.  W.  Vanderbllt,  flrst;  J.  J.  Rlker,  sec- 
ond; 25  dark  pinks,  F.  W.  Vanderbllt, 
flrst;  W.  J.  Saltford,  second;  26  reds, 
W.  J.  Saltford,  flrst;  A.  W.  Williams. 
Highland,  second;  26  variegated.  W.  J. 
Saltford,  flrst;  W.  P.  Clyde,  second;  25 
crimson,  W.  P.  Clyde,  flrst;  A.  W.  Wil- 
liams, second:  26  whites,  W.  J.  Salt- 
ford, flrst;  W.  P.  Clyde,  second;  24 
blooms,  J.  Rlker,  first;  F.  W.  Vander- 
bllt, second;  best  seedling  carnation. 
Adam  Loub  ft  Son,  Hughsonvillet  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

Mayor  Hlne  prize,  for  best  200  dou- 
ble blue  violets. — George  A.  Saltford, 
Rhlnebeck. 

Charles  Mitchell  prize,  for  best  100 
double  blue  violets. — ^Benjamin  Wllllg, 
Poughkeepsle. 

C.  J.  Reynolds  prize,  for  private  gar- 
deners, 60  double  blue  vloleta — F.  W. 
Vanderbllt. 

C.  J.  Reynolds  prize,  for  best  collec- 
tion of  hardy  chrysanthemums. — ^A. 
Rogers. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  Judges: 
William  Turner.  Oceanic,  N.  J.;  Thoa 
Harrison,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L;  R.  W.  Al- 
len,  Hudson. 


DUTCHfiss  couirrr  hwt,  socebtt. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Horticultural  Society 
opened  at  the  state  armory  at  Wap- 
plngers  Fall,  N.  Y..  November  6. 

Among  those  who  offered  prizes  were 
F.  B.  Lown.  Irving  Grinnell.  Mrs.  A. 
Rogers.  Charles  Mitchell,  C.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Mra  Frances  Dinsmore,  Peter 
Henderson  ft  Co.,  Horatio  N.  Bain,  and 
Clarence   Lown. 

The  tollowlng  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners : 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  best  six 
plants. — ^Archibald  Rogers,  Hyde  Park, 
first 

Foliage  and  fiower  plants,  for  the 
best  round  table  of  ornamental  and 
f.'owering  plants,  arranged  for  effect. — 
Archibald  Rogers,  first;  Wm.  P.  Clyde, 
New  Hamburgh,  second. 

Group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
arranged  for  effect. — Archibald  Rogers, 
first. 

Best  group  of  chrysanthemums  in 
pots. — ^Archibald   Rogers,   first. 

Six  decorative  foliage  plants. — ^Arch- 
ibald Rogers,  first;  W.  P.  Clyde,  second. 

Table  of  decorative  foliage  plants. — 
Archibald  Rogers,  first;  W.  P.  Clyde, 
second. 

Best  specimen  plant  asparagrus. — ^A. 
Rogers,  first. 

Best  specimen  fern. — A.  Rogers,  first. 


ORANGE  If.  J. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  woman's 
club  of  the  Oranges  November  6-6,  and 
brought  out  a  good  competition.  Chrys- 
anthemuma  roses,  orchids,  carnatlona 
and  ornamental  plants  combined  to 
form  one  of  the  most  artistic  displays 
ever  made  im  this  section.  There  were 
20  principal  exhibitors  and  66  cash 
prizes.  18  of  which  were  donated  by 
patrons,  amounting  in  all  to  $160.00. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Group  of  chrysanthemums  and  fo- 
liage plants,  76  square  feet. — A.  Colgate 
(Geo.  Reid,  gardener),  first;  Wm.  Run- 
kle    (D.    Kindsgrab   gardener),    second. 

Display  of  orchids  with  ferns  and 
foliage  plants  for  effect.  36  square  feet. 
— Wm.  Barr  (A.  W.  Godwell  gardener), 
first. 

Single  orchid  in  fiower. — ^Wm.  Barr. 
flrst;  N.  Bradley  (R.  Carruthers  gai- 
dener).    second. 

Twelve  chrysanthemums,  four  vari- 
eties. 6-inch  pots. — J.  Crosby  Brown 
(Peter  Duff  gardener),  first;  A.  C. 
Van  Gassbeeck  (W.  Bennett  gardener), 
second. 

Six  plants,  single  stem. — J.  Crosby 
Brown,  first;  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeeck,  sec- 
ond. 

Bush  plant. — J.  Crosby  Brown,  first. 

Flowering  plant  other  than  chrys- 
anthemum.— J.  Crosby  Brown,  first. 

Foliage  plant. — Wm.  Runkle,  first; 
Wm.    Barr.   second. 

Specimen  fern. — J.  Crosby  Brown, 
first;   Wm.  Runkle.   second. 

Cut  f.'owers,  chrysanthemums.  12  dis- 
tinct varieties. — J.  Crosby  Brown,  first; 
A.  B.  Jenkins  (Geo.  Von  Qualen  gar- 
dener), second. 

Six  white. — J.  Crosby  Brown,  flrst; 
A.  B.  Jenkins,  second. 
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Six  yellow. — ICrs.  Wm.  Pi«nnm  (Ctiaa. 
AsluxiMid  sarAener),  first;  A*  B.  Jen- 
kins, second. 

Six  pink.-— Stewsrt  HartslMrne  (A.  F. 
Copam  gr^rdener),  first. 

81x  brsnaod — J.  Crosby  Brown,  first; 
A.  B.  Jenk&DS,  seconds 

Six  crimson. — A.  B.  Jenkine,  first. 

Four  ▼snietles  pompons. — John  N. 
May,  Summit  N.  J.*  first;  J.  Crosby 
Brown,  second. 

The  Peter  Henderson  prize  for  12  cut 
roses.— A.  B.  JenUne,  first;  J.  Crosby 
Brown»  second. 

Twenty-five  carnations. — ^A.  B.  Jen- 
kina*  first;  S:  and  A.  Colgate,  second. 

Fifty  double  violets.  —  J.  Crosby 
BrQWB»  firat;  A«  B.  Jenkins,  second. 

FiCty  sinsle  violets.  —  J.  Crosby 
Brown,  first;  Ctias.  Hashaway  (Max 
fltteeitfer  saffdener),   second. 

Qtea.  K.  Totty's  prize  for  six  flowers 
of  Hmrton  F.  Plant  chrysanthemum. — 
J.  Gree^  Brown,  first;  Mrs.  Wm.  Pier- 
son,  scKond. 

Artistic  floral  arrangrement. — ^Hales, 
florist.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  first;  Mrs. 
Plerson.  second. 

Entries  for  exhibition  only  and  cer- 
tificated were  as  follows: 

Lager  and  Hurrell. — A  tasteful  dis- 
play of  orchids.  15  square  feet. 

Chas.  H.  Totty.  —  Six  magnificent 
blooms  of  the  distinct  variety.  White 
Duckham,  a  prototype  of  its  pink 
namesake. 

F.  R.  Plerson  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — 
Vase  of  carnation  Winnor. 

John  Beimels.  Woodhaven.  N.  Y. — 
Vase  of  carnation  Winsome  which  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary 
and  now.  five  days  after  the  show,  are 
as  fresh  as  ever 

Popkin  A  Collins. — ^Decorative  group 
of  chrysanthemums  and  table  of  pom- 
pons. 

J.  Hansen. — Group  for  artistic  effect. 

H.  C.  Potter. — ^Vase  of  Appleton  seed- 
ling carnations. 

Chas.  Hathaway.  Max  Schneider, 
gardener. — ^Vase  of  KlUarney  roses. 

T.  A.  Gillespie.  George  Oakley,  gar- 
dener.— ^Vase  of  pompons.        J.  B.  D. 


WOftCESIBR  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIBTT. 

The  chryMinthemum  exhibition  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  in  its  own  hall,  November 
8,  was  very  artistically  arranged.  In 
the  center  was  a  large  group  of  palms 
and  ferns  by  H.  F.  A.  Lange,  the  plat- 
form by  Hugo  Book,  the  center  of  the 
Bides  by  Henry  F.  Llttlefleld  and  H.  P. 
A.  Lange,  for  which  they  received  gra- 
tuities. At  the  corners  of  the  hall  were 
large  groups  of  decorative  plants  by 
Edward  W,  Breed.  Hugo  Book  and  Al- 
lyne  W.  Hixon,  receiving  premiums  in 
order  given.  In  front  of  the  platform 
tables  with  vases  containing  over  600 
roses  and  carnations  from  the  Worces- 
ter Conservatories;  on  the  sides  of  the 
hall  tables  of  roses  from  H.  F.  Little- 
field  and  H.  F.  A.  Lange.  Pot  plants 
of  single  chrysanthemums  from  Mrs. 
U  P.  Kinnicutt  and  the  Misses  Cromp- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Forbes,  Ferne- 
ries and  globes  from  A.  Van  Leeuwan 
and  H.  F.  Littlefleld.  Suspended  from 
the  erallery  were  two  immense  nophro- 
lepis  ferns  from  Edward  W.  Breed. 

The  vases  of  large  blooms  were  ar- 
ranged on  tables  about  eight  inches 
high.  The  library  was  used  for  the 
special  exhibition  of  apples  for  the 
Eames  prize.  This  exhibition,  as  are 
all  of  this  society,  was  free  to  the  pub- 
lic.    There  was  a  large  attendance. 

FRIZl    WINNKRS. 

Twelve  blooms,  named. — First,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  W^hitin;  second,  George  W.  Knowl- 
ton;  third,  Henry  F.  Littlefleld.  

Six  blooms,  named. — First,  George  W. 
Knowlton;  second.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin; 
third,  Henry  F.  Littlefleld. 

Large  vase,  twenty- five  blooms. — 
First,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second,  H.  F. 
A.  Lange;  third.  George  W.  Knowlton; 
fourth,  Henry  F.  Littlefleld. 

Large  vase,  ten  blooms,  white. — First, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second.  George  W. 
Knowlton;  third.  Henry  F.  Littlefleld; 
fourth,  Stonewall  Farm. 

Large  vase,  ten  blooms,  pink. — First, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second,  H.  F.  A. 
lAnge;  third.  Misses  Crompton;  fourth, 
H-  F.  Littlefleld. 

lArge  vase,  ten  blooms,  yellow. — 
First,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second,  George 
Knowlton;  third.  Henry  F.  Littlefleld; 
fourth,  Mlsnes  Crompton. 

Large  vase,  six  blooms,  pink. — First. 
Mrs*   J.    G.    Whitin;   second,    H.    F.   A. 


Lange;  third,  George  W.  Knowltmi. 

Large  vase,  six  blooms,  red.«^First, 
George  W.  Knowlton;  seeantl,  Mr&  J.  C 
Whitin:  third,  H.  F.  A.  Lange. 

Large  vase,  six  blooms,  yellow.-— 
First,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second,  George 
W.  Knowlton;  third,  Henry  F.  Little- 
fleld. 

Large  vase,  six  blooms,  white. — First. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second,  George  W. 
Knowlton;  third.  Edward  W.  Breed. 

Large  vase,  six  blooms,  any  other 
color. — First,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin;  second, 
George  W.  Knowlton;  third,  Stonewall 
Farm. 

Best  single  bloom. — First,  George  W. 
Knowlton;  second.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin; 
third.  Henry  F.  Littlefleld. 


THE  BALTDfORB  SIOW. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Gardeners'  Club  of  Balti- 
more was  held  November  13,  14,  15  and 
16.  As  noted  heretofore  this  exhibition 
was  the  first  occupancy  of  the  new 
hall  of  the  Florists'  Exchange.  The 
judges  were  from  the  Washington 
Florists'  Club,  Wm.  A.  Gude,  Peter  Bis- 
set  and  Otto  Bauer  having  accepted  in- 
vitations to  act. 

While  there  have  been  more  exten- 
sive displays  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  ever  a  flner  exhibition  here 
of  superior  grade  plants  and  flowers 
than  that  of  this  season.  Many  of  the 
chrysanthemums  were  grand  fiowers, 
illustrating  the  intelligence  and  skill 
of  the  growers.  The  other  classes 
showed  equal  in  merit.  The  central 
group  of  palms  and  decorative  plants 
which  gave  distinction  to  the  display 
in  the  upper  hall  was  contributed  by 
Hailiday  Bros,  and  was  much  admired. 
A  handsome  collection  of  fancy  leaved 
caladiums  from  Mrs.  H.  B.  Jacobs' 
greenhouses  and  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  begonia  from  the  same  place 
attracted    general    attention. 

There  were  some  good  roses  in  com- 
petition, though  competition  was  not 
very    keen    in    them    or   in   carnationa 

F.  R.  Pierson's  Winsor  seemed  to  make 
a  good  impression.  The  only  exhibitor 
of  floral  designs  and  bouquets  was  F. 

G.  Berger,  John  Cook's  seedling  roses 
were  shown  in  flne  condition,  and  some 
seedling  chrysanthemums  of  G.  D. 
Lotz  aroused  enthusiasm.  A  splendid 
white  is  named  Mrs.  Kobt.  Hailiday. 

A  large  number  of  prizes  had  been 
offered  by  individuals  and  flrms  and 
they  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Vase  of  25  crimson  chrysanthemums 
entered  for  silver  cup. — Edward  Her- 
mann. 

Vase  25  chrysanthemums,  flve  blooms 
each  distinct  varieties. — G.  D.  Lotz. 

Vase  12  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — 
G.  D.  Lotz,  first,  and  C.  R.  Diffenderf- 
fer,  (C.  M.  Wagner,  gardener,)  second. 

Three  vases  of  12  blooms  each. — G. 
D.  Lotz,  flrst,  and  C.  Gregorious,  sec- 
ond. 

Vase  12  blooms  Appleton. — ^Mrs. 
James  A.  Gary,  (M.  J.  Hannigan,  gar- 
dener.) 

Vase  of  12  blooms  Timothy  Eaton. — 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gary. 

Vase  12  blooms  Dr.  Enguehard. — Q. 
D.  Lotz. 

Vase  12  blooms  grown  by  amatepr. — 
J,  H.  Straw;  certiflcate  of  merit  to  J.  C. 
Legg. 

The  Upland  premiums  offered  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  were  dc^s- 
tributed  as  follows: 

Four  vases  of  six  blooms  each  of 
chrysanthemums — Geo.  Morrison,  first; 
G.  D.  Lotz,  second. 

Vase  20,  white  incurved  blooms. — 
Edwin  Bishop. 

Vase  20  blooms,  yellow  incurved. — 
Geo.  Morrison,  first;  Edwin  Bishop, 
second. 

The  "Evergreen"  premiums  offered 
by  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  were 
awarded  as  below: 

Vase  12  blooms.  white. — George 
Morrison,  flrst;  Edwin  Bishop,  second; 
F.  C.  Bauer,   third. 

Vase  12  blooms,  yellow. — George 
Morrison,  first;  I.  H.  Moss,  second;  Ed- 
win  Bishop,    third. 

Vase  12  blooms,  pink. — George  Mor- 
rison, flrst;  F.  C.  Bauer,  second;  I.  H.* 
Moss,   third. 

Vase  12  blooms.  crimson. — Mrs. 
James  A.  Gary. 

Vase  12  blooms,  bronze. — C.  R.  Dif- 
fenderffer,  flrst;  George  Morrison,  sec- 
ond. 


Vase  six  blooms,  white.— George 
Morrison,  flrst;  John  Cook,  second. 

Vase  six  blooms,  pink. — G.  D.  LoU, 
flrst;   George  Morrison,  second. 

Vase  six  blooms,  yellow. — George 
Morrison,  flrst;  L  H.  Moss,  second. 

Vase  six  blooms,  any  other  color. — 
George  Morrison,  flrst;  Bi.  J.  Hannigan, 
second 

Vase  26  blooms  in  26  varieties. — G. 
D.  Lotz. 

Vase  not  less  than  six  blooms,  white 
seedlings. — G.  D.  Lotz. 

Vase  of  not  less  than  six  blooms, 
yellow  seedlings.— G.  D.  liOts. 

A  prize  from  J.  Henry  Ferguson  for 
pompons  went  to  Richard  Vincent,  Jr., 
ft  Son. 

The  prizes  for  roses  were  adjudged 
as  follows: 

Twenty-four  Richmond.  —  Stevenson 
Bros. 

Twelve  American  .  Beauty.  —  First, 
Andrew  Anderson;  second,  Geo.  Morri- 
son. 

Throe  vases,  12  blooms  each,  dis- 
tinct varieties. — First,  John  Cook,  seed- 
lings; second,  Stevenson  Bros.,  Rich- 
mond, Killarney  and  Bride. 

Twenty-five  pink  roses.  —  Stevenson 
Bros.  This  vase  also  carried  olC  the 
grand  sweepstake  prize,  the  roses  be- 
ing finely  grown  Killarney. 

Twenty-five  white  roses.  Brides. — 
Andrew  Anderson. 

Twenty-five  Golden  Gate. — ^Wm.  Mad- 
sen. 

CARNATIONS. 

Best  50  blooms,  white. — P.  B.  Welsh; 
reds.  Geo.  Morrison;  pinks,  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Co..  for  Winsor;  second.  Stevenson 
Bros.,   tor  seedlings. 

Following  are  the  awards  for  foliage 
and  flowering  plants: 

Specimen  plant. — George  Morrison, 
flrst;  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  €kirrett,  (C.  Uf- 
fler,  gardener),  second. 

Specimen  flowering  plant. — George 
Morrison. 

Twelve  crotons. — George  Morrison, 
flrst;  C.  R.  DIffenderffer,  second. 

Specimen  begonia. — George  Morrison. 

Specimen  fern. — Henry  Fischer. 

Orchid  specimen  plant  in  bloom. — 
George  Morrison. 

Group  decorative  plants. — ^Mrs.  T. 
Harrison   Garrett. 

Group  of  ferns. — Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett. 

After  the  prizes  were  awarded  the 
club  with  some  Invited  guests  att-ended 
a  banquet  at  the  Academy  hotel,  where 
speeches  were  made  and  a  good  time 
had.  Besides  the  Judges  there  were 
present  F.  R.  Plerson.  of  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  and  S.  S.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Connor  and  Fredk.  Michell,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  also  attendants  at 
the   show. 

The  new  building  of  the  Florists' 
Exchange  proved  Itself  well  adapted  to 
shows  of  moderate  size,  and  the  visit- 
ors regarded  with  favor  the  work  of 
the  committee  to  which  was  entrusted 
its  construction.  For  the  business  ac- 
commodation of  the  Exchange  itself  It 
seems  admirably  suited  and  no  doubt 
the  central  location,  the  convenient 
structures  and  the  energetic  committee 
and  manager  will  largely  develop  the 
volume  of  business  to  be  done. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  show 
was  composed  of  Geo.  Morrison,  F.  C. 
Bauer,  James  Glass,  G.  D.  Lotz  and 
J.  J.  Perry.  s.  B. 

RIODE  ISLAND  HORT.  TOCIBTY. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  and  car- 
nation exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Providence,  November  13  and  14.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  chrysanthemums, 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
growers.  Special  exhibitors  of  chrys- 
anthemums were  John  A.  Macrae.  F.  A. 
Macrae  &  Sons  and  B.  J.  Johnson  of 
Providence;  P.  A.  Sayles  of  Pawtucket. 
Seth  B.  Borden  of  Fall  River.  The 
principal  exhibitors  of  carnations  were 
J.  H.  Cushing  of  Quidnic  and  J,  A. 
Macrae  of  Providence,  and  S.  J.  God- 
dard  of  Framlngham.   Mass. 

John  A.  Macrae  exhibited  his  won- 
derful new  chrysanthemum,  Golden 
Dome,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal. 

Among  the  special  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  were  D.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  A.  A.  Hlxon,  president  and 
secretary,  respectively  of  the  Worces- 
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ter  County  Horticultural  Society,  John 
H.  Cox,  horticultural  specialist,  repre- 
senting the  F.  R.  Flerson  Co.,  L.  D. 
Bryant,  representingr  the  A.  H.  Hewes 
Co.,  and  Geo.  Smith  of  Attleboro. 

The  followingr  awards  were  given  for 
chrysanthemums : 

Best  single  white  blooms  in  6-in. 
pots. — Frank  A.  Sayles,  first. 

Best  single  pink  blooms  in  6 -in.  pots. 
— Frank  A.  Sayles,  first. 

Best  single  yellow  blooms  in  $-in. 
pots. — Frank  A.  Sa.yles,  first. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms.  Col.  Apple- 
ton,  long  stems. — S.  A.  Borden,  first. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  Balfour,  long 
stems. — J.  A.  Macrae,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  Dr.  Enguehard, 
long  stems. — F.  A.  Sayles,  first;  J.  A. 
Macrae,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  Timothy  Eaton, 
long  stems. — J.  A.  Macrae,  first. 

Display  of  60  bottles,  all  classes,  J. 
A.  Macrae,  first. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — 
Frank  A.  Sayles,  first;  S.  A.  Borden, 
second. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — F.  A. 
Sayles,  first;  S.  A.  Borden,  second. 

Best  single  bloom,  white. — F.  A. 
Sayles,  first;  S.  A.  Borden,  second. 

Best  single  bloom,  pink.  —  F.  A. 
Sayles,  first;  J.  A.  Macrae,  second. 

Best  single  bloom,  yellow. — S.  A.  Bor- 
den, first;  F.  A.  Sayles,  second. 

Best  single  fiower  of  any  other  color. 
— S.  A.  Borden,  first;  F.  A.  Sayles,  sec- 
ond. 

Large  vase  of  50  or  more  blooms, 
long  stems. — E.  J.  Johnson,  first. 

Best  six  vases,  10  blooms  each,  long 
stems. — J.  A.  Macrae,  first;  a  fine  col- 
lection of  10  blooms  was  disqualified 
by  reason  of  not  complying  with  the 
rules. 

collection  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  I^or- 
ralne.— Wm.  H.  Hill,  first. 

Orchids,  best  single  specimen. — S.  A. 
Borden,  first;  Wm.  H.  Hill,  second. 

Most  artistically  arranged  group  of 
chrysanthemums,  palms,  ferns  and 
foliage  plants. — F.  A.  Sayles,  first. 

CARNATIONS. 

Display  of  cut  blooms  with  foliage. — 
J.  H.  Cushing,  first. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  crimson. — J.  A. 
Macrae,  first;  S.  J.  Goddard,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  dark  pink. — J. 
A.  Macrae,  first. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  light  pink. — J.  A, 
Macrae,  first;  S.  J.  Goddard,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  scarlet. — S.  J. 
Goddard,  first. 

Twenty-five  blooms,  white.  —  S.  J. 
Goddard,  first;  J.  A.  Macrae,  second. 

Any  other  color. — J.  A.  Macrae,  first; 
John  Gerrard,  second. 

Best  new  variety,  grown  in  Rhode 
Island. — J.  H.  Cushing,  first;  J.  A.  Mac- 
rae, second. 

Best  new  seedling  of  1906. — J.  A. 
Macrae,  first;  S.  J.  Goddard,  second. 

60  blooms.  Enchantress. — ^J.  H.  Cush- 
ing, first;  J   A.  Macrae,  second. 
.    Display  of  ferns  In  large  variety. — 
F.  B.  Luther,  gratuity. 

White  Chadwick  chrysanthemums. — 
Cbas.  Faust,  gratuity. 

Vase  of  roses. — F.  Macrae  &  Sons, 
gratuity. 

Vase  of  chrysanthemums. — J.  Macrae 
&  Son,  gratuity. 

One  hundred  violets. — John  Gerrard. 
gratuity. 

DENISON,  TEX. 

The  Denlson  fiower  show,  held  No- 
vember 8  to  10,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Denlson  Civic  Improvement  League, 
proved  a  very  pretty  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful event  One  of  the  most  atrract- 
ive  features  of  the  show  was  a  very 
extensive  exhibit  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  Everything  possible  is  be- 
ing done  to  inculcate  a  love  of  fiow- 
ers  In  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
the  Interest  of  the  little  ones  in  the 
show  offers  ample  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  E.  W.  Klrk- 
patrlck,  of  McKInney,  Texas,  a  fiorist 
and  horticulturist  of  national  repute, 
acted  as  Judge  of  the  show  and  the  fol- 
lowing awards  were  made: 

Best  and  most  artistically  arranged 
collection  of  plants,  foliage  and  flow- 
ering— Majors  &  Gorman,  first;  E.  H. 
Marchbanks,   second. 

Best  and  most  artistically  arranged 
collection  of  palms  and  cycads — ^Majors 
&  Gorman,  first 

Best  and  most  artistically   arranged 


collection    ferns — VLrt.    F.    E.    Shaffer, 
first. 

Best  and  most  artistically  arranged 
collection  of  begonias — ^Mrs.  Joe  Frits. 

Best  decorated  dining  or  reception 
table — ^Misses  May  and  Edith  Menefee. 
first;  Mesdames  C.  D.  Kingston  and 
W.  D.  Collins,  second. 

Best  design  in  cut  flowers — ^Majors  A 
Gorman,  first;  E.  Farley,  second. 

Best  original  design  in  cut  fiowers — 
Majors  &  Gorman,  first. 

Best  bridal  bouquet — Majors  &  Gor- 
man, first 

Best  cycas  palm — ^Mrs.  F.  E.  Shaffer, 
first;  E.  Farley,  second. 

Best  palm,  any  kind  other  than  cy- 
cas— ^Mrs.  F.  E.  Shatter,  first 

Best  Boston  fern — Mrs.  W.  B.  Mun- 
son,  first 

Best  rubber  plant — ^Mrs.  F.  E.  Shaffer, 
first 

Best  asparagus  plumosus — ^Mrs.  F.  E. 
Shaffer,  first;  E.  H.  Marchbanks,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  asparagus  Sprengerl — Geo.  Odell, 
first. 

Best  Begonia  Rex — ^Mrs.  F.  E.  Shaffer, 
first 

Best  blooming  begonia — ^Mrs.  L.  S. 
Cox,  first;  Mrs.  T.  W.  DoUarhlde,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  coleus — E.  H.  Marchbanks,  first; 
Majors  &  Gorman,  second. 

Best  lemon  tree  in  fruit — Willie  Rat- 
llff,  first;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shaffer,  second. 

Best  rare  plant — ^Majors  &  Gorman, 
first 

Best  vase  carnations — ^Majors  &  Gor- 
man, first 

Best  20  blooms  white  carnations — 
Majors  &  Gorman,  first 

Best  20  blooms  pink  carnations — 
Majors  &  Gorman,  first 

Best  vase  roses — Mrs.  A.  N.  Rhamey, 
first;  E.  Farley,  second. 

Best  12  white  roses — ^Mrs.  A.  N.  Rha- 
mey; first. 

Best  12  yellow  roses — ^Mrs.  A.  N.  Rha- 
mey, first. 

Best  12  pink  roses — ^Mrs.  A.  N.  Rha- 
mey. first 

Best  12  red  or  crimson  roses — ^Mrs. 
A.  N.  Rhamey,  first 

Best  12  assorted  roses — Mrs.  Garner, 
first;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Collins,  second. 

Best  collection  of  chrysanthemums — 
Majors  &  Gorman,  first;  E.  Farley,  sec- 
ond. 

Best  one  plant  white  chrysanthemum 
— ^Majors  &  Gorman,  first;  E.  Farley, 
second. 

Best  one  plant  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mum— E,  Farley,  first. 

Best  one  plant  pink  chrysanthemum 
— E.  Farley,  first. 

Best  one  plant  red  or  bronze  chrys- 
anthemum— ^Majors  &  Gorman,  first;  B. 
Farley,  second. 

Best  collection  of  chrysanthemum 
blooms  in  variety  and  named — Majors 
&  Gorman,  first 

Best  collection  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mum  blooms — Majors   A  Gorman,   first 

Best  collection  of  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mum  blooms — Majors   A  Gorman,   first 

Best  collection  of  pink  chrysanthe- 
mum blooms — ^Majors  &  Gorman,  first 

Best  10  bronze  chrysanthemum 
blooms— Mrs.  N.  J.  Wright  first;  Mrs. 
Kratiger.  second. 

Best  20  assorted  chrysanthemum 
blooms — Mrs.  C.  C.  McCarthy,  first 

Best  onp  chrysanthemum,  white — 
Majors  9l  Gorman,  first. 

Best  one  chrysanthemum,  yellow — 
Mnlors  &  Gorman,  first 

Best  one  chrysanthemum,  pink — 
Mnlors  &  Gorman,  first. 

Best  one  chrysanthemum,  red  or 
bronze — ^MaJors  &  Gorman,  first. 


WTLLIKG  TO  OBLIGE. 

A  lady  customer  after  a  vain  search 
among  the  stock  of  verbenas  for  the 
required  shade  of  pink,  at  last  appeals 
to  tbe  fJorist,  saying  she  wants  a  pink 
to  matcn  the  dress  she  Is  wearing. 

"Very  sorry,  madam,'*  says  the  florist 
"You  see  fiowers  are  not  made,  they 
grow.  I  can  only  suggest  that  you  buy 
some  fiowers  and  then  get  a  dress  made 
to  match  them." 

RATHER   DRT. 

Customer:  "Those  alyssums  I  had  of 
you  two  weeks  ago  are  all  dead." 

Florist:    "Have  you  watered  them?** 

Customer:    "No." 

Florist:  "Well.  If  you  hadn't  a  drink 
ip  two  weeks  it's  likely  you  would  be 
dead,  too." 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


In  sheltered  hollows,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  be  wet  and  peaty,  the 
mollis  and  pontica  varieties  of  azalea  do 
finely,  the  beautiful  soft  tints  of  color 
and  sweet  perfume  being  in  their  favor. 
Peat  is  not  exactly  essential  to  their  well 
being,  any  good  soil  being  suitable  that 
does  not  contain  lime  in  quantity. 

In  the  more  favoured  locations 
aucubas  should  provo  fine  subjects  for 
shrubberies  and  dressed  grounds,  but 
they  are  too  tender  for  the  more  north- 
ern points.  Although  the  foliage  of  the 
female  plant  is  fine,  even  without  the 
beries,  yet  a  few  of  the  male  aucuba 
should  also  be  planted,  to  ensure  fer- 
tilization, and  an  abundant  crop  of  the 
bright  red  berries.  These,  against  the 
beautiful  shining  green  and  mottled 
leaves,  have  a  fine  effect. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
common  Weigela  rosea,  one  of  Fortune's 
many  discoveries  in  China  when  he  was 
collecting  plants  fo:-  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  England  many  years 
ago.  But  fine  as  this  old  shrub  is,  it  is 
quite  outclassed  by  the  many  new  va- 
rieties since  raised  by  hybridists  and  se- 
lectors. The  flowers  of  these  are  larger 
and  varied  in  color,  while  they  are  pro- 
duced equally  as  freely  as  those  of  the 
old  kind  when  the  plants  are  well  es- 
tablished. 

Native  plants  seldom  get  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  charming  trilliums  or  wood  lilies  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  woods. 
Although  they  delight  in  the  rich  soil 
and  abundant  moisture  of  the  cedar 
swamps,  yet  they  do  well  in  any  mod- 
erately moist  and  shady  part  of  the 
garden.  Incidentally  these  wood  lilies 
are  fine  for  gentle  forcing,  or  rather 
forwarding,  in  early  spring.  No  great 
heat  must  be  given  but  just  the  protec- 
tion that  a  quite  cool  house  affords. 

As  an  effective  plant  for  grouping  for 
landscape  work  Yucca  filamentosa 
shoul-d  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Frequently 
as  it  is  grown  as  single  specimens  or  in 
pairs,  and  it  is  very  fine  here,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  known  as  a  good  subject  for 
grouping  in  prominent  positions  in  the 
dressed  grounds.  It  is  always  attrac- 
tive, but  doubly  so  in  winter,  when  its 
fine  green  foliage  shows  up  well  among 
gloomy  surroundings.  The  well  known 
fine  spikes  of  flower  alone  would  make 
it  well  worth  growing.  Good  culture  is 
essential  but  not  over  rich  soil.  If  the 
beds  are  well  made  in  the  first  place, 
deeply  dug  and  moderately  enriched  with 
manure,  an  annual  or  biennial  dressing 
with  compost  or  decayed  manure  will 
keep  all  good. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  plant  that 
a  big  display  can  be  made  with  so  cheap- 
ly as  the  oriental  poppy.  A  packet  of 
seed  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents  and 
from  this  hundreds  of  plants  can  be 
raised.  Poppies  do  rot  take  kindly  to 
transplanting,  so  should  be  got  into  their 
permanent  positions  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  contrast  of  the  immense  scarlet 
flowers  and  the  deep  green  fern  like 
foliage  is  fine  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the    whole    range    of    hardy    flowering 
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plants  so  effective  in  the  landscape.  The 
only  requirements  of  this  plant  are  ample 
room  for  its  full  development  and  a  rich 
soil.  Single  specimens  five  feet  high  and 
20  feet  in  circumference  are  not  uncom- 
mon under  these  circumstances,  and 
large  blocks  or  beds  may  be  planted, 
which  during  July  and  August  will  be 
quite  a  blaze  of  color.  There  are  many 
light  colored  varieties  but  the  crimsons 
and  scarlets  are  best.  Although  strictly 
perennial  the  finest  blossoms  occur  on 
two  and  three  yezir  old  plants. 


N£W  EUROPEAN  ROSES. 

A  number  of  new  roses  are  now  being 
offered  by  well  known  European  grow- 
ers. Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Eng.,  offer  the  following,  the  descrip- 
tions being  those  of  the  introducers : 

Wakrior  (Hybrid  Tea).— Buds  blood- 
red,  long  and  handsome;  opening  flow- 
ers vivid  scarlet  crimson,  large,  double, 
with  broad  handsome  petals  loosely  dis- 
played as  the  blooms  expand.  The  habit 
of  growth  and  flowering  resembles  Papa 
Gontier,  but  the  color  of  the  flower  is 
much  deeper  and  richer  than  in  that  va- 
riety. As  a  decorative  rose  for  the  gar- 
den, whether  in  standard  or  dwarf  form. 
Warrior  stands  out  pre-eminent,  as  it 
furnishes  large  quantities  of  beautiful 
flowers  of  a  shade  of  color  not  plentiful 
among  the  hybrid  teas,  from  early  sum- 
mer until  the  frosts  of  autumn,  ranking 
in  this  respect  with  Corallma  and  other 
Waltham  Cross  roses  which  are  now  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  for  their 
free  and  continuous  habit  of  flowering. 
As  a  forcing  rose  it  is  unexcelled,  and 
the  buds  under  glass  are  produced  on 
extra  long  stems,  a  most  valuable  trait 
for  cutting  purposes.  The  flowers  ex- 
pand well  under  glass  in  autumn,  so  that 
plants  in  pots  that  have  been  forced  in 
spring  may  be  easily  managed  to  give  a 
good  second  crop  of  blossom  during  Oc- 
tober and  November,  when  the  outdoor 
flowering  of  roses  is  uncertain.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  good. 

Celia  (Hybrid  Tea). — Flowers  bright 
satin  pink,  centers  somewhat  deeper, 
large,  full,  of  circular  outline,  the  cen- 
ters well  raised  and  the  petals  reflexed. 
A  very  distinct  novelty  and  most  attrac- 
tive in  all  respects,  the  extraordinary 
freedom  with  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
ducjcd  causing  it  to  rank  in  value  as  a 
decorative  rose  with  such  varieties  as 
Caroline  Testout  and  Madame  Jules 
Grolez;  whilst  by  judicious  thinning  and 
disbudding  exhibition  flowers  of  a  high 
quality  are  obtained.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  vigorous  and  upright;  it  is  a 
good  autumnal  bloomer,  and  also  ex- 
cellent for  pot  culture  under  glass. 

Dora  (Hybrid  Tea).— Of  hybrid  tea 
parentage,  although  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  hybrid  perpetuals;  opening 
flowers  the  color  of  peach  blossoms,  with 
deeper  centers,  changing  as  the  blooms 
expand  to  a  imiform  shade  of  silvery 
blush,  very  large  and  full,  of  perfect 
circular  form,  with  the  petals  evenly  ar- 
ranged to  the  center  of  the  flower,  and 
lasting  a  long  time  in  fine  condition  on 
the  plants;  growth  vigorous.  A  very 
distinct  novelty,  producing  its  clusters 
of  fine  flowers  outdoors  early  and  late  in 
the  season,  whilst  pot-grown  plants  pro- 
duce blooms  of  magniflcent  quality  and 
effect ;  a  fine  exhibition  rose  both  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  cultivation. 


Nymph  (Summer-Flowering  Hybrid). 
—Beautiful  and  distinct  in  both  flower 
and  foliage,  this  rose  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  and  attractive  addition  to  the 
garden  for  forming  large  bushes  on 
lawns  and  in  shrubberies,  or  for  bold 
masses  in  the  landscape.  The  flowers 
are  single  and  of  the  color  of  apple 
blossoms,  the  ivory  white  ground  color 
being  sometimes  tipped  with  carmine 
and  sometimes  flushed  with  tender  pink ; 
they  are  produced  in  profusion,  the 
shoots  of  the  plants  being  completely 
wreathed  and  covered  with  them,  whilst 
the  glistening  dark  green  foliage  rend- 
ers the  plant  an  attractive  object  at  all 
times.  It  flowers  early  in  summer,  at 
the  same  time  as  Waltham  Bride,  the 
Penzance  briars,  and  other  early  flower- 
ing roses,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent 
companion. 

Ottolander  &  Hooftman,  Boskoop, 
Holland,  describe  their  two  new  roses 
as  follows: 

Anny  Muller.— This  excellent  novel- 
ty is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Crim- 
son Rambler  and  George  Pcmet.  The 
freely  branching  plants  attain  a  height 
oi  VA  feet  and  in  growth  are  similar 
to  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur.  The  shining 
brilliant  rose   flowers  are  produced   in 


great  profusion  in  large  clusters  from 
June  until  late  in  the  fall.  Each  in- 
dividual flower  measures  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  petals  are  some- 
times twisted.  Like  all  polyantha  roses 
.Anny  Muller  is  immensely  valuable  for 
pots  and  open  ground  culture.  It  is  a 
grand  rose  in  every  respect  and  sure  to 
gain  the  admiration  of  gardeners  as  well 
as  amateurs. 

Tausendschon.— Raised  by  several 
crossings  between  the  well  known 
Crimson  Rambler,  tea  and  polyantha 
roses,  this  beautiful  novelty  surpasses 
all  other  climbing  roses  of  this  section 
in  growth,  foliage  and  beauty  of  blooms. 
The  flowers  appear  in  large  clusters 
from  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  end 
of  July.  Each  individual  flower  meas- 
ures about  lA  inches  across  and  is  of  a 
beautiful  soft  pink  color,  later  changing 
to  rosy  carmine.  The  plant  is  of  strong 
vigorous  growth,  absolutely  hardy  and  a 
most  excellent  variety  to  plant  wherever 
a  strong  climber  is  desired.  The  wood  is 
nearly  thornless.  The  shining  dark 
green  foliage  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
never  attacked  by  any  disease  or  insects. 
These  qualifications  render  it  a  first- 
v'lass  rose  for  covof in^/waUs,^erandas, 
etc     Digitized  by  VnUUV  . 
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The  date  of  Easter  is  March  31. 

Elmer  D.  Smith  has  issued  a  new 
and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his 
excellent  "Chrysanthemum  Manual.** 
We  are  handling  the  book,  the  price  of 
which  is  40  cents. 

A  LAKGtt  peanut  dealer  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  says  that  the  peanut  crop  in  the 
United  States  now  amounts  to  ii/xx),- 
000  bushels  annually.  The  total  sales 
amount  to  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000. 

Canadian  Queen  rose  is  probably 
not  as  well  known  as  its  merits  entitle 
it  to  be.  It  is  a  money  maker  without 
a  doubt  and  superior  to  any  other  of 
the  Mme.  Cuisine  sports  in  its  color. 
It  is  an  excellent  grower  and  almost 
mildew  and  insect  proof. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  aubretias,  the 
alyssums,  forget-me-nots  and  such  plants 
arc  not  more  grown.  They  are  fine  for 
planting  as  a  carpet  under  bulbs,  while 
for  any  position  on  rockeries  or  in  any 
rough  corner  they  give  grand  spring 
effects  with  practically  no  trouble.  Alys- 
sum  saxatile  compactum,   for  instance. 


TUKF  AlB^  MAIIUIIB 

United  States  Vioe-Confiil  C  Kar- 
minski,  of  Seville,  writes  concerning 
the  effect  of  turf  upon  ordinary  ma- 
nure, as  follows:  Director  Immendorff, 
of  the  agricultural  test  station  at  Jena, 
Germany,  advocates  the  use  of  turf 
as  a  means  of  preserving  manure.  Re- 
sults obtained  through  experiments  in 
and  about  Jena  demonstrates  that  the 
use  of  turf  is  far  more  efficient  in  pre- 
ventiiig  loss  of  nitrogen,  while  fermenta- 
tion is  in  progress,  than  is  sulphate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphuric 
acid,  etc.  Turf  permits  the  escape  of 
but  very  little  nitrogen,  while  the  ap- 
plicatk>n  of  the  above^amed  chemicals 
is  most  deficient  in  result  and  expen- 
sive. The  discovery  of  Professor  Im- 
mendorff merely  corroborates  experi- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  conducted  by 
Italian  agriculturists. 


TIMBLT  SUGGESTIONS. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSES. 

Keep  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere 
about  maidenhair  ferns  carrying  fronds 
that  are  matured,  or  nearly  so. 

Give  Cattleya  Mossise  the  best  and 
lightest  position  in  the  cattleya  house, 
and  get  the  growths  finished. 

Pick  over  old  stock  plants  of  lobelia 
that  were  boxed  or  potted  to  supply 
cuttings. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  on  the  rose 
benches.  They  encourage  red  spider, 
aphides,  and  other  insects. 

Although  red  pepper,  camphor,  and 
other  ingredients  are  powerful  agents 
in  fumigation,  it  is  well  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  their  use  until  experience  has  been 
gained. 

Look  out  for  the  little  green  worm 
on  sweet  peas,  and  kill  him  and  all  his 
family  on  sight,  or  trouble  will  result. 

Thrips  are  most  mischievous  on  pink 
and  red  roses ;  no  old  flowers  should  be 
left  on  the  benches  as  they  form  a  hide 
for  the  insects. 

If  not  already  done,  put  the  walks 
between  the  benches  in  order  for  the 
winter.  Cinders  and  ashes  absorb  mois- 
ture freely,  and  make  a  firm  dry  walk. 

Bouvardias  dislike  coddling  in  a  hot 
or  close  structure.  A  cool  house  with 
plenty  of  air  moving  about  them  suits 
them  best 

Although  the  current  year's  spirea 
clumps  do  not  force  very  readily  until 
the  new  year,  they  are  best  in  their  pots ; 
any  slight  root  action  that  takes  place 
will  then  help  to  establish  them. 
ounxJoRS. 

As  the  plants  are  cleared  from  the 
carnation  quarters  begm  cultivating  at 
once.  Autumn  cultivation  sweetens  the 
soil  and  destroys  many  weeds  and  in- 
sects. 

Give  a  mulch  of  well  decayed  manure 
to  the  beds  of  peonies  now.  It  acts 
as  a  protection  in  winter  and  enriches 
the  soil  for  next  season. 

Gravel  walks  and  drives  must  be  light- 
ly swept  in  order  to  disturb  the  surface 
as  little  as  possible,  and  always  from  the 
edges  to  the  center. 


Use  a  light  rotter  on  the  gr»s  £k- 
qtiently,  now  the  surface  is  raoiat  It 
ktcpa  down  wonn  caaCa»  gives  a  tidier 
ijfaarinrjT,  and  pfcift^  vaifmy  hy  frosts 
later. 

Prcpsr^  thie  Qowrtcrs  tot  next  swswi  a 
sweet  peas  eariy  and  as«  plesri(y  otf  good 
manure  in  tito  lower  ^pit  Deep  and  tbor- 
ough  culthratkHi  is  necessary  lor  this 
popular  flower. 

Dahlias  have  been  ^itsy  dmneiBtins 
this  year,  but  keep^  stodt  good  fisc  nesLt 
year,  when  the  conditions  nsay  he  qotte 
different. 

Where  the  old  bench  soil  has  been 
dumped  outside  the  houses,  get  it  carted 
away  and  all  cleaned  up  for  winter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Fill  up  all  holes  and  inequalities  about 
the  paths  and  alley  ways  where  there  is 
much  walking,  with  cinders  or  other 
hard  material. 

Potting  benches  and  other  temporary 
erections  that  have  been  rigged  up  for 
summer  use  outside  should  be  taken 
down  now,  and  the  materials  stowed 
away  for  future  use. 


CATALOGUES  RfiCEIVBD. 

Bobbink  A  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J.. 
nursery  stock,  bulbs  and  plants;  STtate 
Nursery  Co..  Helena,  Mont.,  plants  and 
bulbs;  C.  8.  Harrison's  Select  Nursery, 
York,  Neb.,  peonies  and  perennials;  A. 
N.  Plerson,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  palms  and 
ferns;  Barbier  A  Co.,  Orleans,  E*raBce» 
nursery  stock;  Soupert  A  Netting,  Lux- 
embourg, Germany,  roses;  The  J.  M. 
McCulloush's  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
bulbs,  seeds  and  sundries;  The  United 
States  Nursery  Co.,  Rich,  Miss.,  field 
grrown  roses;  Ludvis  Moabaek,  Onarira, 
111.,  cannas,  hardy  plants  and  shrubs; 
The  Fraser  Nursery,  HuntsviUe,  Ala., 
nursery  stock;  Otto  Katzenstein  A  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  tree  and  shrub  seeds, 
bulbs,  etc.;  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt.  Ger- 
many, list  of  novelties  for  190S  and 
1907;  V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy, 
France,  nursery  stock  and  plants;  Kel- 
way  A  Son,  LAnffport,  Enff.,  peonies  and 
perennials;  C.  van  Kleef  A  Co.,  Bos- 
koop,  Holland,  nursery  *  stock;  Heme- 
ray-Aubert.  Orleans,  France,  nursery 
stock;  Pape  A  Bergrmann,  Quedllnburg, 
Germany,  novelties  for  1907;  T.  V. 
Munson  A  Son,  Denison,  Tex.,  nursery 
stock;  J.  Lambert  A  Sohne,  Trier,  Ger- 
many, list  of  novelties  for  1907;  Sluts 
A  Groot,  Enkhuisen,  Holland,  s^eds; 
Vincent  Lebreton,  Ansrers,  France,  nur- 
sery stock;  Ketten  Freres,  Luxem- 
bourg:, Germany,  roses;  The  Austin 
Nursery.  Austin.  Tex.,  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.;  Watkins  A  Simpson,  London,  En^., 
list  of  novelties  for  1907;  Sneed  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Nurseries,  Tyler,  Tex., 
nursery  stock,  roses,  etc.;  Texas  Seed 
A  F*loral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  bulbs;  Wal- 
ter P.  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  bulbs 
and  seeds;  Goos  A  Koenemann,  Nleder- 
Walluf,  Germany,  plants,  nursery 
stock,  etc.;  Victor  Detriche,  Ansers, 
France,  plants;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey.  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  hardy  plants;  Barteldes  A 
Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  raffla,  reeds,  instruc- 
tion books,  etc;  F.  Dorner  A  Sons  Co., 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  carnation  novelties  for 
1907;  roses,  lily  of  the  valley,  plants, 
etc.;  Nathan  Smith  A  Son,  Adrian. 
Mich.,  plants;  Labelliftos  Nurseries. 
Voorschoten,  Holland,  nursery  stock. 


BULLETUIS  RECENTLY  ISSUED, 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washlngrton,  D.  C:  "The  Construction 
of  Sand -Clay  and  Burnt-Clay  Roads," 
by  Wm.  L.  Spoon,  office  of  public  roads. 

"Sugar  Pine  and  Western  Yellow 
Pine  In  California,"  by  Albert  W. 
Cooper,  forest  service. 

"Forest  Planting  on  Coal  Lands  fa 
Western  Pennsylvania,"  by  a  .  N. 
Sprlnsr.   forest  service. 

"Practical  Information  for  Begin- 
ners In  Irrlgratlon,"  by  S.  Porter,  Irri- 
gation engineer. 
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Societies. 


SOCIETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  H.  Weber  &  Sons  Co.,  Oakalnd, 
Md.,  submit  for  registration  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Carnation  Toreador,  white,  overlaid 
with  deep  pink,  after  the  style  of  Pros- 
perity, but  showing  more,  and  de<?per 
color,  particularly  the  inner  portion  of 
the  flower,  bounded  on  the  outer  edge 
of  petals  by  a  distinct  white  zone.  Flow- 
ers fully  as  large  a3  Prosperity  at  its 
best  A  strong  grower,  stems  long  and 
extra  strong. 

Chrysanthemum  Weber's  Chadwick,  a 
yellow  sport  of  Golden  Chadwich,  much 
deeper  in  color  than  its  parent,  and  sev- 
eral shades  deeper  than  Major  Bonnaf- 
fon. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secy. 


AMBRIGAll  CARlf ATION  SOCIETY 

CARNATIONS   REGISTERED. 

By  The  Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  Joliet, 
lU. — Red  Riding  Hood,  in  color  a  bright 
scarlet,  in  form  a  well  built  flower,  nice- 
ly fringed  and  a  well  filled  center,  with 
a  large  calyx  that  does  not  burst  Stem 
long  and  strong,  perfectly  straight  In 
substance  the  keeping  qualities  are  of 
the  best,  in  productiveness  it  is  early, 
free  and  always  in  crop,  in  habit  it  has 
strong  clean  growth  with  wide  heavy 
grass,  establishing  itself  readily  and 
making  a  rapid  advance. 

By  The  H.  Weber  &  Sons  Co.,  Oak- 
land, Md.  —  Toreador,  white  overlaid 
with  pink,  after  the  style  of  Prosperity 
but  showing  more  and  deeper  color  par- 
ticularly the  inner  portion  of  the  flower, 
bound  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  with 
a  distinct  white  zone.  Flowers  fully  as 
large  as  Prosperity  at  its  best  A  strong 
vigorous  grower  with  no  surplus  grass 
and  will  stand  close  planting.  Stems 
long  and  extra  strong.  Planted  August 
J,  it  will  give  first  class  blooms  by  Oc- 
tober I. 

By  J.  D.  Thompson  Carnation  Co., 
Joliet,  111. — Lucile,  a  large  white  bloom 
overlaid  with  pink,  with  a  long  stiff 
stem. 

Albert  M.  Herr. 


CmTSANTHEMUH  SOCIETT  OF  AMERICA 

examining  COMMITTEES. 

President  Duckham  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  6, 
13,  20^  27  and  November  3,  10,  17  and 
24,  igo6.  Exhibits  to  receive  attention 
from  the  committees  must  in  all  cases 
be  prepaid  to  destmation  anil  the  entry 
i^  of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  examination,  or  may  ac- 
company the  blooms.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that  sports 
to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass  three 
committees. 

New  York,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  chair- 
o>an,  55  and  57  West  Twenty-sixth 
street,  Thos.  W.  Head  and  Wm.  Turner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B.  Cartledge, 
chairman,  15 14  Chestnut  street,  John 
Westcott  and  Wm.  K,  Harris. 

Boston,  Mass.,  £.  A.  Wood,  chairman, 
Wm.    Nicholson    and   James    Wheeler. 


Ship  flowers  to  Boston  Flower  Market, 
care  of  John  Walsh. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  R.  Witterstaetter, 
chairman,  James  Allen  and  Wm.  Jack- 
son. Ship  flowers  to  Jabez  Elliott  Flow- 
er Market,  care  of  janitor. 

Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman,  J.  B. 
Deamud  and  Geo.  Wienhoeber.  Ship 
flowers  care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wa- 
bash avenue. 

OFFICIAL  JUDGING  SCALES. 

The  official  scales  of  the  society  are 
as  follows: 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    PURP08BS. 

Color     20 

Form     16 

Fullness     10 

Stem     16 

Foliage     16 

Substance    16 

Size     10 

Total     100 

FOR    BXH^ITION    PURPOSES. 

Color     10 

stem     6 

Foliage     6 

Fullness     16 

Form     15 

Depth    16 

Size     36 

Total     ; 100 

WORK   OF   THE   COMMmXES. 

New  York,  October  20.  President 
Loubet,  creamy  white,  exhibited  by  the 
E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored 
90  points  exhibition  scale. 

Mary  Godfrey,  Yellow  Japanese  in- 
curved, exhibited  by  C  H.  Totty,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  scored  85  points  commercial 
scale. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Japanese,  pure 
white,  exhibited  by  C.  H.  Totty,  'Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  scored  87  points  commercial 
scale. 

Chicago,  October  13.  President  Lou- 
bet, creamy  white,  exhibited  by  the  E. 
G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  86 
points  exhibition  scale. 

Cincinnati,  October  20.  Director  Ge- 
rard, yellow  Japanese  reflexed,  exhibited 
by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
scored  87  points  commercial  scale. 

Fusee,  light  yellow  Japanese,  exhibit- 
ed by  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
scored  85  points  commercial  scale. 

Comoleta,  clear  bright  yellow  exhibit- 
ed by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  scored  88  points  commercial 
scale. 

Philadelphia,  October  27.  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Lotez,  creamy  white,  Japanese  in- 
curved, exhibited  by  Gustav  A.  Lotez, 
Glen  Burine,  Ind.,  scored  90  points  com- 
mercial scale,  and  89  points  exhibition 
scale. 

Mrs.  Westray  Ladd,  yellow  Japanese 
incurved,  exhibited  by  Edward  A. 
Stroud,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  scored 
87  points  commercial  scale. 

New  York,  October  27.  White  sport 
from  Wm.  Duckham.  blush  white  tint, 
exhibited  by  Chas.  H.  Totty,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  scored  90  points  commercial 
scale,  and  90  points  exhibition  scale. 

Mamolese  L.  H.  Cochet,  pink  Japanese 
incurved,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G.  Hill 
Co..  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  85  points 
exhibition  scale. 

Chicago,  October  27.  Mme.  Loissean 
Rosseau,  pink,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  82 
points  exhibition  scale. 
•  Cincinnati,  November  3.  Ongawa, 
bronze,  Japanese  incurved,  exhibited  by 


Nathan    Smith   &   Son,    Adrian,   Mich., 
scored  88  points  exhibition  scale, 

Chicago,  November  3.  —  Claremont, 
yellow,  exhibited  by  Adam  Wolnewicz, 
Chicago,  scored  80  points  commercial 
scale. 

Boston,  November  3. — White  sport  of 
Wm.  Duckham,  Japanese  incurved,  ex- 
hibited by  Chas.  H.  Totty,  Madison,.  N. 
J.,  scored  86  points  commercial  scale 
and  88  points  exhibition  scale. 

Philadelphia,  November  6. — Mile.  E. 
Chabanne,  light  pink,  loose  incurved,  ex- 
hibited by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  scored  87  points  commercial  scale 
and  87  points  exhibition  scale. 

Cincinnati,  November  10.  —  Charles 
Ragee,  Ivory  white,  incurved,  exhibited 
by  John  Tries,  Newport,  Ky.,  scored  86 
points  commercial  scale. 

No.  74-4-05»  pink,  Japanese  incurved, 
exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  83  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

No.  55-4-05,  bronze,  Japanese  reflexed, 
exhibited  by  N.  Smith  &  Son,  scored  80 
points  exhibition  scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Miss  Clay 
Frick,  white  sport  of  Duckham,  exhib- 
ited by  C.  H.  Totty,  scored  91  points 
commercial  scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Mile.  E.  Clea- 
baune,  pink,  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Hill  Co., 
scored  89  points  commercial  scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Incandescent, 
bronze  and  gold,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.,  scored  86  points  commercial 
scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Mile.  Semon 
Jossier,  cream  white,  incurved,  exhib- 
ited by  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  scoted  8$)  points 
commercial  scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Dubuisson 
Foubert,  light  yellow,  reflexed,  exhib- 
ited by  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  scored  87  points 
exhibition  scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Alice  Roose- 
velt, cream  white,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.,  scored  89  points  commercial 
scale. 

Chicago,  November  10.  Detroyat,  sil- 
very pink,  reflexed,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.,  scored  89  points  exhibition 
scale. 

New  York,  November  la  General 
Picquart,  lilac  silver,  reverse^  Japanese 
incurved,  exhibited  by  Howard  Nichols, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  scored  85  points  com- 
mercial scale  and  85  points  exhibition 
scale. 

Philadelphia,  November  12.  Sadie 
May  Stremler,  sport  of  Queen,  light 
yellow,  incurved,  exhibited  by  J.  S, 
Stremler,  Princeton,  Ky.,  scored  84 
points  commercial  scale. 

Philadelphia,  November  17.  Golden 
Dome,  sport  of  Yellow  Eaton,  yellow, 
Japanese  incurved,  exhibited  bv  John  A. 
Macrae,  Providence,  R.  I.,  scored  89 
points  commercial  scale  and  86  points 
exhibition  scale. 

New  York,  November  17.  Golden 
Dome,  sport  of  Yellow  Eaton,  a  decided 
improvement  on  parent,  both  in  color 
and  form,  exhibited  by  John  A.  Macrae, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  scored  89  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

Cincinnati,  November  17.  No.  34-3- 
05  Daybreak,  pink,  Japanese  incurved, 
exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 
.Adrian,  Mich,  scored  83  points  commer- 
cial scale.  /> 
DigitizediJXviD  F^ser,  Secy 
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AAERICAN  KOSE  SOClEir. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE   MEEHNG. 

The  executive  committee  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotfel  Martinique,  New  York, 
Novcrnber  g,  1906.  All  members  re- 
ported in  person  or  by  letter.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  spring:  show,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Washington  Florists* 
Club,  to  be  held  in  Washington  March, 
1907,  were  reported  to  be  perfected,  the 
agreement  having  been  signed  by  Peter 
Bissett  and  Chas.  E,  McCauley,  on  be- 
half of  the  Washington  Florists'  Club 
and  Robert  Sinipsonj  president  of  the 
American  Rose  Society.  The  Secretary 
reported  to  the  meetings  th.it  when  at 
Chicago  last  month,  he  uti ended  the  lo- 
cal Florists'  Ckib  meeting,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  receiving  from 
the  members  courteous  consideration. 
He  had  urged  the  western  people  as  far 
as  he  could  to  join  hands  earnestly  to 
make  the  rose  society  a  great  popular 
educating  association  and  to  bring  in  the 
era  of  a  rose  for  every  home  and  a  bush 
for  every  garden*  which  to  the  com- 
mercial grower  meant  a  standing  and 
expanding  interest  in  outdoor  floral  dec- 
orations of  all  kinds. 

Letters  w^ere  read  from  P.  A,  Lynch, 
West  Grove,  Pa„  J  as.  J.  Curran,  Salem, 
Va.,  and  P.  Welch,  Boston,  Mass.,  en- 
couraging the  best  eflForts  possible  to 
make  the  show  at  the  national  capital  a 
success. 

Since  the  committee  meeting  in  Au- 
gust,   S.    S.    Pennock,   of    Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  had  sent  in  an  application  for  life  . 
membership  with  the  full  fee  of  $50. 

A  special  prize  of  $10  was  reported 
for  an  exhibit  of  three  good  roses,  suit- 
able for  dooryard  planting,  that  held 
the  foliage  to  the  best  advantage. 

Robert  Simpson,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  of- 
fered a  silver  cup  valued  at  $50  for  the 
best  collection  of  crimson  roses. 

Harry  O.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  a  silver 
cup  valued  at  $25  for  American  seed- 
ling roses  not  yet  introduced. 

F.  R.  Picrson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  of- 
fered a  silver  cup  valued  at  $25  for  the 
best  collection  of  hybrid  Wichuraiana. 

Ex-President  W.  C.  Barry  advised 
that  his  firm  would  be  pleased  to  offer 
a  suitable  prize  to  be  designated  later. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  O.  May  and  sec- 
onded by  A.  Farenwald,  that  the  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
synopsis  of  the  organization  and  doings 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  president  appointed  the  secretary 
and  Vice  President  Pier  son  as  such 
committee. 

Benjamin  Hammond.  Sec'y. 


HORT.  SOCIETT  OF  NEW  TURK. 

PLANT  hardiness  AND  ACCLIMATIZATION. 

The  responses  to  the  preliminary  let- 
ter of  inquiry,  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  have  proved  so  encoi rag- 
ing that  the  council  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting 
held  on  October  10,  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  project,  and  is  arranging  to 
hold  the  conference  on  plant  hardiness 
and  acclimatization  in  New  York  about 
the  end  of  September,  1907. 

From  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  several  European  countries,  and 
from  South  America  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indian  Islands,  active 


interest  has  been  expressed,  and  at  this 
early  date,  a  number  of  papers  and 
contributions  have  been  promised.  The 
conference  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  majority  of  the  directors 
and  horticulturists  of  the  state  experi- 
ment stations  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  contributing  information,  or 
sending  delegates. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  in  their  relationship  to 
practical  horticulture,  fruit  growing  and 
the  nursery  trade  is  evident  to  everyone, 
and  the  council,  in  soliciting  your  fur- 
ther support,  thanks  you  for  any  atten- 
tion in  the  past 

A  special  committee  of  the  society, 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
conference,  was  appointed  as  follows: 
James  Wood,  N.  L.  Britton,  P.  O'Mara, 
H.  A.  Siebrecht  and  Leonard  Barron. 
Communications  from  those  interested 
should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the 
society,  Room  60,  Bryant  Building,  55 
Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Leonakd  Barron,  Sec'y- 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUAS  AT  PITTSBURG. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Florists' 
and  Gardeners'  Club,  November  6,  there 
was  a  very  beautiful  display  of  chrys- 
anthemum flowers  both  from  home  and 
distant  growers.  Prominent  among  all 
stood  a  group  of  new  varieties,  magnifi- 
cent blossoms,  from  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind.  So  strikingly  fine  were 
these  that  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  them,  John  W. 
Jones,  the  president  of  the  club  being 
chairman,  and  the  other  members  of  it, 
P.  S.  Randolph,  Robt.  Chive,  and  Wm. 
Falconer. 

Grandest  of  all  the  blooms  was  De- 
troyat,  a  clear  pale  pink,  lights  up  beauti- 
fully at  night,  and  very  large.  Mr. 
Randolph  declared  it  is  the  best  pink 
chrysanthemum  he  ever  saw. 

Others  were:  Mme.  L.  Roussel,  in- 
curved golden  bronze,  very  large  and 
full;  one  of  the  finest  of  its  color. 

Mme.  T.  Rivol,  bronze  pink,  large, 
full,  solid;  a  good  commercial  flower. 

M.  Pechow,  golden  yellow,  full  open 
flower;  good  for  private  growers. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Beach,  incurved  golden  yel- 
low, very  full  and  fine,  reminding  one  of 
Bon  naff  on. 

M.  George  Traffaut,  clear  yellow,  in- 
curved, very  full;  very  fine  commercial 
or  otherwise;  paler  in  color,  but  style 
of  Bonnaffon. 

Marie  Viullermet,  clear  pure  white, 
somewhat  flat,  suggestive  of  Silver 
Wedding,  but  larger. 

Dubuison  Foubert,  warm  yellow,  very 
large,  very  full  of  petals,  suggestive  of 
Golden  Wedding,  but  paler;  fine  for  pri- 
vate growers. 

Mile.  Suzanne  Gauthiers,  pure  white, 
re  flexed  narrow  petals,  but  globular- 
shaped  head,  later  than  the  others. 

Beatrice  May,  pure  white,  very  large 
and  full,  fine  stem  and  good  foliage. 

Amateur  Conslel,  a  very  fine  bold,  vel- 
vety crimson,  full  headed  flower  with 
excellent  stem. 


jANESViLLE,  Wis.— Landscape  garden- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale  is  contem- 
plated in  connection  with  the  new  man- 
sion to  be  built  by  Herman   E.  Dick* 
in  the  Rock  river  district 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SUGGESTIONS. 

As  winter  approaches,  the  days  na- 
turally become  much  shorter,  and  we 
must  use  about  as  much  artificial  heat 
as  sun  heat  This  calls  for  careful  sy- 
ringing and  ventilating. 

A  little  judicious  pruning  can  now  be 
done,  cutting  out  ail  the  useless  wood 
at  the  base  of  the  plants  and  some  of 
the  stunted,  blind  wood  throughout  Do 
not  prune  any  wood  carrying  good 
healthy  foliage,  and  do  not  put  a  green 
employe  at  this  worx,  at  least  not  until 
he  can  follow  directions.  This  light 
pruning  enables  one  to  tie  the  plants 
to  a  better  advantage,  as  no  useless 
tying  has  to  be  done.  Tie  the  plants 
carefully  now  in  order  to  allow  the  soil 
all  the  sunshine  possible  and  the  plants 
as  much  air  circulating  through  them  as 
they  can  get 

Do  not  neglect  the  disbudding  and 
so  allow  the  lateral  buds  to  sap  the 
strength  of  the  main  flower.  Break  the 
side  shoots  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  without  injury  to  the  crown 
buds. 

It  is  yet  rather  early  to  apply  liquid 
manures  to  any  but  the  very  earliest 
planted  young  stock,  and  the  carried- 
over  roses.  Those  planted  in  July  un- 
less they  have  made  an  unusual  amount 
of  growth  are  better  cared  for  by  ap- 
plying a  light  mulch  of  well  rotted  cow 
or  sheep  manure,  finely  pulverized. 
American  Beauty  requires  a  much 
heavier  mulch  than  the  tea  roses 
and  almost  thrice  the  amount  of  feed- 
ing in  any  form.  In  a  few  weeks  we 
can  use  the  liquid  fertilizer  to  a  better 
advantage,  as  the  watering  can  be  done 
more  uniformily  when  there  is  no  heavy 
topdressing. 

One  must  make  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  soil  daily  to  be  able 
to  water  evenly  now  that  firing  has  be- 
gun in  earnest.  Those  pipes  under  the 
tables  will  bear  watching  as  they  are 
seldom  the  same  distance  from  the 
tables  the  whole  length  of  the  houses. 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty  of  watering. 
Also  keep  an  eye  on  the  corners  and 
keep  the  sides  of  the  tables  from  leaving 
the  soil  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the 
soil  firmly  against  them,  else  much  of 
the  water  will  run  off  without  doing 
much  good.  This  is  liable  to  occur  on 
old  tables  where  the  sides  have  decayed 
somewhat 

The  solid  beds  will  require  very  little 
water,  as  a  rule,  from  now  on,  as  there 
is  very  little  evaporation  in  a  house  de- 
voted to  roses  grown  in  this  manner, 
syringing  in  most  cases  being  all  that 
is  necessary.  There  are  exceptions 
though,  very  light  soil  being  one,  and 
shallow  soil  on  deep,  open  drainage,  and 
bottom-heated  solid  beds  being  others. 
These  of  course  will  require  special 
watering  to  suit  th^  construction,  and 
the  grower  must  be  able  to  use  his 
judgment,  knowing  the  construction  and 
kind  of  soil  used. 

To  sum  it  up  for  this  month,  we  can- 
not be  too  painstaking  in  order  to  pre- 
pare oar  plants  for  the  dark  days  to 
come,  and  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
become  drawn  or  show  that  much- forced, 
soft  looking  growth  at  this  season. 
Keep  the  night  temperature  even  and 
give   the   plants   all   the   air   they   can 
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Stand.  As  long  as  the  houses  are  heated 
to  75*  the  amount  of  air  allowed  them 
on  clear  days  need  not  be  limited.  Avoid 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  at 
all  times.  E. 

CARNATION  NOTES. 

From  now  on  the  carnations  will  re- 
quire winter  treatment,  and  every  possi- 
ble attention  in  the  way  of  watering, 
feeding  and  ventilation,  to  avoia  any 
possible  check  to  the  plants.  Any  set 
back  to  the  plants  at  this  time '  of  the 
year  may  prove  disastrous  and  require  a 
long  time  to  make  good.  Most  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  carnations  require 
a  temperature  of  50**  to  52**  at  night, 
allowing  a  rise  to  60**  to  64**  by  day 
when  bright.  We  have  several  varieties, 
including  all  the  Lawsons,  that  really  re- 
quire a  night  temperature  of  54*  to  56* 
to  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
above  all  an  even  temperature  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times,  as  a  sudden  drop 
is  most  h  .rmful  to  the  plants,  causing  a 
fifty  per  cent   increase  of  split  calyces. 

Propagating  can  be  successfully  done 
after  November  i,  but  the  advisability 
of  starting  that  early  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  you  intend  propagating 
just  for  home  use,  or  for  the  wholesale 
market.  In  propagating  for  home  use 
only,  January  i  is  early  enough  to  com- 
mence, cuttings  put  in  before  then  tak- 
ing up  valuable  bench  space  as  well  as 
time.  They  are  also  more  likely  to  get 
too  large  and  pot  bound  before  planting 
time  in  May.  Cuttings  put  in  the  sand 
any  time  in  January  and  the  early  part 
of  February  are  without  question  the 
most  desirable  stock,  and  if  they  are 
kept  moving  from  then  on,  better  plants 
will  result  than  from  earlier  striking  and 
two  months  labor  will  have  been  saved, 
besides  the  bench  space.  Of  course  with 
the  good  novelties  one  does  not  feel  like 
throwing  the  cuttings  away  at  any  time, 
and  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  them  at 
any  time  after  November  i. 

When  propagating  carnations  I  would 
impress  the  importance  of  the  follow- 
ing point.  When  taking  the  cuttings 
those  located  on  the  upper  and  middle 
part  of  the  stems  are  the  most  desirable ; 
have  a  basket  or  smail  box  and  put  the 
cuttings  in  this  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  plants,  keeping  them  well  sprinkled 
all  the  time.  When  making  them,  never 
cut  anything  from  the  tops,  unless  they 
are  very  brge  and  soft,  in  which  case  it 
is  advisable  to  trim  them  a  little  to  pre- 
vent them  wilting  too  badly  the  first 
week  or  two.  Remove  a  few  of  the  low- 
er feathery  leaves  on  them  carefully,  and 
cut  the  heel  slightly  with  a  sharp  knife, 
not  removing  it  entirely  as  that  would 
lessen  the  value  of  the  cutting. 

The  propagating  bench  can  be  built  in 
different  ways,  and  v/ith  perhaps  equally 
good  results,  if  properly  attended  to,  but 
th*  brick  bottomed  bench  is  giving 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other.  An 
ordinary  board  bottom,  or,  as  some  have 
it,  with  fine  cinders,  or  even  an  inch  or 
two  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  bench, 
atld  from  three  to  four  inches  of  sand 
on  top  of  same  is  perhaps  as  good  a  way 
as  any.  The  sand  should  be  packed 
quite  solid,  and  the  cuttings  put  in  the 
sand  about  %  inch  deep  and  i^  to  2 
inches  between  the  rows  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cuttings ;  in  the  rows  they 
can  be  put  as  close  as  possible,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  touch  one  another.    Give 


them  a  good  watering  in  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted,  and  after  that  a  light 
syringing  once  or  twice  a  day  on  bright 
days  so  they  will  not  get  a  chance  to 
wilt  The  cuttings  need  all  the  light 
they  can  get,  but  no  direct  sun,  so  they 
must  be  shaded,  a  good  way  to  accom- 
plish this  being  to  use  some  heavy 
cheese  cloth  or  canvas,  resting  on  wires 


CoRNUs  SiBERiCA  Spaethei  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  variegated  shrubs,  for  not 
only  is  the  foliage  very  fine  in  summer, 
but  the  red  stems  are  almost  equally  at- 
tractive in  winter.  Its  great  hardiness  is 
a  point  in  its  favor,  the  only  injury 
at  all  likely  to  happen  to  it  being  the 
cutting  of  the  early  foliage  by  frosty 
winds. 


THE    ANQLAIS    TABLE     DECORATION. 


Up  under  the  glass,  as  same  can  be 
pulled  up  and  down  quickly  to  give  the 
cuttings  the  full  benefit  of  the  light 
when  there  is  no  junshine. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  bottom  heat  under  a  pro- 
pagating glass.  Personally  1  am  in  favor 
of  as  little  bottom  h^at  as  possible,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  ait- 
tings  that  are  rooted  with  very  little  or 
no  bottom  heat  are  far  superior  to  any 
that  are  rooted  in  a  high  temperature. 
The  temperature  in  the  propagating 
house  should  be  48**  to  50**  at  night  and 
the  sand  should  never  be  more  than  57® 
to  58** :  air  quite  freely  but  avoid  draft 
in  the  propagating  house.  J. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


An  excellent  article  on  How  to  Grow 
Young  Trees  for  Forest  Planting  by 
E.  A.  Sterling,  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Not  many  of  the  outdoor  shrubs  and 
trees  bloom  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
and  this  is  where  the  althscas  come  in. 
They  can  be  had  in  quite  a  large  range 
of  colors,  and  intending  planters  should 
certainly  keep  them  in  mind. 

Pruning  a  shrub  or  tree  is  often  nec- 
essary, and  as  long  as  the  natural  habit 
of  the  tree  is  considered  and  the  prun- 
ing confined  to  keeping  it  symmetrical, 
it  is  all  right,  but  to  trim  them  closely  in 
cones,  pyramids  and  other  shapes  is  un- 
natural and  ugly. 

Thosb  who  like  purple  leaved  trees 
ought,  to  take  note  of  Prunus  Pissardi, 
the  purple  leaved  plum.  It  is  a  fine 
grower,  the  leaves  keeping  their  color 
from  early  spring  until  they  drop,  while 
the  trees  in  spring  are  simply  covered 
with  the  oretty  white  flowers.  Standard 
trees  are  fine. 


The  tree  of  Heaven,  Ailanthus  glan- 
dulosa,  although  a  beautiful  tree  both  in 
habit  and  appearance,  should  not  be 
planted  on  a  good  lawn,  as  the  falling 
leaf  stems  make  an  untidy  mess  in  au- 
tumn. In  a  small  stite  it  is  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  planting  in  the  centre  of  siib- 
tropic«il  beds,  while  as  a  full  grown 
specimen  it  has  few  equals  in  grace  of 
habit. 

Very  bright  eflFects  in  the  shrubbery 
may  be  created  by  grouping  yellow  and 
purple  leaved  species,  with  no  other 
color  except  jjreen  as  a  back  ground. 
The  purple  leaved  filbert  and  the  yellow 
variegated  Cornus  Sibirica  Spaethei  oc- 
curs to  mind  ^nd  there  are  many  other 
combinations  in  the  two  colors  that 
would  be  eflFective.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  filbert  named  produces 
a  nut  of  excellent  quality  and  for  this 
reason  should  not  be  planted  where 
trespassers  of  the  small  boy  order  are 
likely  to  destroy  the  trees.  Both  these 
plants  are  strictly  hardy,  but  sheltered 
positions  are  best  for  them,  as  the  pretty 
color  effects  in  spring  are  spoiled  if  the 
foliage  is  cut  by  cold  winds. 

THE  ANGLAIS  TA|L£  DECORATION. 

The  Anglais  table  decoration  is  made 
of  two  units  each  containing  a  Japana 
holder,  one  unit  crescent  in  form  and 
one  rectangular.  Each  piece  is  sJ^  inches 
high  and  2^^^  inches  deep,  and  being 
made  up  of  sections,  many  combina- 
tions of  form  can  be  arranged  and 
adapted  to  any  style  of  decoration.  Each 
section  containing  a  Japana  holder  it 
affords  a  practical  and  simple  method 
of  arranging  flowers  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner, and  being  only  2j4  inches  high, 
it  permits  of  low  treatment,  the  flow- 
ers not  interfering  with  the  view  across 
the  table.  The  illustration  herewith 
shows  the  new  design  in  use.  It  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  by  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  Japana /vaser-J^VV  Garn- 
sey.  La  Grange,  III.  Vr^UOV 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


MaKUAI*    op    the    TrBBS    op    NuK'in 

Amebica  (Sai^gcnt).— The  most  com- 
pAete  and  authentic  work  qn  the  subject. 
The  pafles  nnmber  826,  with  oTer  600 
illnstrationt.  Byery  ixet  student  should 
ha^it.    $6.00. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
»A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  14*0 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

ThB    PRINCIPLB3    op   PbUIT   GKOWINO 

(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  fs  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaTTLIPLOWBR   and  Al^iBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  ver^  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPAKAGua  (Hexamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
sor9e  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

La:«dscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— Thi^ 
is  a  ver^  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  thandeco- 
ratiag  the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pas  t  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  3  vice  is  eiven  in  every  department 
of  the  But^ect,  including  construction  and 
care  <^  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Aiibbxcan  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attcntionfortwenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Pumioation  Mbthods  Go^Mon).— a 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  cflective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  pr<^usely  illustrated; 
.i50paAes.    $1.0a 


We  can  Mpply  any  of  the  following  bookSt  postiMddt  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Crr  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
succMml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOCse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be,  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi]^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbh 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tens 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Marrbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son). — Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllw anger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
oities  for  compariso^i,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigqlb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raHpberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess-grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  <£fierent  crops  and 
Uie  different  soils,  how  to  app^ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Fujwer  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Smalt  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sut:^ect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  32  L  pages.    $  1. 50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploricolturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tru<^k  Fariong  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

0RNAliBNTALGARDENIN6rLong).$2  OO. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  poptdai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  tbe 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbks 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talk  > 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  thdrap 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).- This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deal^ 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  telU 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustratious.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Tub  Culture  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
( Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  vot  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  '  of 
management;  303  pages.   75cents. 

Vbgetablb  Gardening  (Prof.  Green»ot 
llniverftity  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  c^ 
nut-bearing  tms.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses^Anme- 
lopib  Veltchii,  Ocmatif  Paniculata^  Rare  G>filf ers.  Iris 
KaempCeri,  &j]al2a  Japonicar  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gttalogue 
<Mi  apptkation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  placet  a 
specialty.at<4i««r««at<4i 

F.  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 


Throo  Books  You  Noed  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,   profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $K50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

Pormcrly  State  Entomolofiit  of  Marylaiid 

A  Praotloal  Treatise  and  timely  woric  od  ehMp 
and  eflecilve  iiieaus  uf  destroylus  Insect  pesU  and 
other  Termln  lu  yarlous  places.  This  work  is  the 
t>utcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  tbe  autbor,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  otbenu  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  pablisbed  this  season  and 
Is  mach  needed  at  this  time.  It  wlU  be  of  particular 
liiterest  to 

FBUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
oiling  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aciu  gas  Lm  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  younijr  orchard  trees  1m 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
a|)plied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous itestsat  very  small  cost.  The  writer  fs  con>id- 
er<*d  the  best  authority  onttaisfiubjectln  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  ibis  the  mobC 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
taaye  found  that  vcKeiables  and  lluwers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  (lestmctlon  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  docrlbed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALItRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  an<i 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  l»l. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  8tor.^«e  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  rue  work  Is  Indbpen sable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosiu-es  infested  with  yetmin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY     ^ 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  iuclosure. 

COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  ibis  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^M  amlls  the  only 
work  of  the  khid  ever  published.    It  H  written  In  a 

Eoniilar  non-technical  style,  profusely  Ulosirated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  f  1.00. 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probiib)y  Patentable.  Communlrn- 
tlons  strictly  conOdentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  ttirongh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  fiotiee,  withoat  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jimericdii* 

A  handsomely  illastrated  weekly.    Idirsrest  clr- 
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An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 
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LYCIUM    CHINBN8B. 
The  Matrimony  Vine. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  MATRinONT  VINE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  t:>'pical  form  of  that  old-fashioned  half 
shrub,  half  climber,  lycium,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  matrimony  vine  or  box 
thorn.  This  is  not  a  particularly  grace- 
ful shrub-climber.  It  is  picturesque 
rather  than  graceful,  and  if  trained  in 
the  fashion  illustrated  here,  may  be  used 
on  a  veranda  with  satisfaction  and  fairly 
good  artistic  effect.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  plant  is  not  carried  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  veranda  except  at  the  end.  It 
forms  a  low  screen  in  front  instead  of 
shutting  out  the  light  completely.  The 
matrimony  vine  needs  a  great  deal  of 
pruning,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
die  oflF  in  spurs  of  branches.  Its  bright 
green  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  scar- 
let or  bright  red  berries,  makes  the  vine 
quite  attractive  in  the  fall.  The  leaves 
do  not  drop  until  the  arrival  of  severe 


frosts.  The  commonest  form  here  in  the 
east  is  Lycium  Chinense.  It  is  rather  an 
aggressive  plant  in  that  suckers  are  apt 
to  appear  around  the  base  on  the  old 
plants  and  take  possession  of  the  border ; 
but  if  some  attention  is  given  to  weed- 
ing these  out,  the  vine  will  be  appro- 
priate and  useful  without  becoming  a 
nuisance.  John  Craig. 


THE  aiMBING  ROSE  RUBIN  OR  RUBY. 

In  its  issue  for  August  25,  1906,  the 
Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitung,  Erfurt,  pub- 
lishes on  page  414  a  large  illustration  of 
the  climbing  rose  Rubin,  originated  by 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  a  horticulturist  at  Er- 
furt, Germany,  and  introduced  in  1899. 

This  climbing  rose,  which  is  very  vig- 
orous, is  especially  recommended  for 
decorating  pillars  as  well  as  for  quickly 
covering  arbors.  It  is  simply  an  im- 
proved variety  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
with  which  it  has  much  similarity;  its 
flowers  are  a  little  larger  and  of  a 
brighter   red.     These   are  the  principal 


characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
Crimson  Rambler. 

This  rose  is  the  variety  which  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  novelty  in  1905,  in  the  rose 
division  of  the  French  National  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Cayoux  &  Ledorc, 
seedsmen,  Paris,  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  Ruby. 

Why  change  further  the  already  badly 
mixed  nomenclature  of  roses?  The  first 
name  of  this  sort  is  the  one  which  should 
be  retained  for  this  climbing  rose,  whose 
purchase  and  planting  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  high  and  cold 
regions  because  of  its  hardiness. — ^Jour- 
nal des  Roses,  September  1906. 


MOUIfTAUf  MISERY. 

By  this  alliterative  title  is  sometimes 
called  a  nretty  little  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  middle  Sierra  region  of  California, 
where  in  sunlit,  coniferous  forests  it 
often  covers  immense  areas  with  a  dense 
carpet  of  dull  green,  which  looks  at  a 
short  dist«,c.eJl^ey(Vo||3(t5|gl^c 
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branching,  wiry  stems  are  about  a  foot 
high  and  are  clothed  with  an  abundance 
of  finely  dissected  leaves,  amid  which 
throughout  the  summer  an  occasional 
solitary  white  flower  is  borne  resembling 
a  strawberry  blossom.  Like  the  straw- 
bery,  indeed,  the  plant  is  a  member  of 
the  rose  family,  and  is  botanically  known 
as  Chamaebatia  foliolosa — a  name  famil- 
iar to  readers  of  John  Muir's  works, 
who  speaks  of  it  sympathetically  in 
"Our  National  Parks."    The  leaves  are 


The  Flower  Garden. 


THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSIHON. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

Much  good  work  has  already  been 
done  in  the  landscape  department  of  the 
next  World's  Fair.  This  work  is  in 
charge  of  Warren  H.  Manning,  land- 
scape desi^mer,  and  Gias.  H.  Pratt,  engi- 
neer and  superintendent  of  grounds. 
Although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
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breezes  from  Hampton  Roads  (Wil- 
loughby  bay).  On  this  fine  sheet  of 
water  Uncle  Sam  will  exhibit  his  navy, 
and  the  English,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, Italian  and  Japanese  navies  will  be 
represented.  These  displays  should  of 
themselves  draw  large  crowds.  The 
government  appropriations  amount  to 
$1*575*000,  as  against  $500,000  at  the  Pan 
American,  and  400  acres  of  ground  are 
embraced  in  the  exposition  grounds  as 
against  350  acres  at  Buffalo  in  1901. 

Work  in  the  landscape  department  was 
very  properly  begun  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1905,  two  years  before  the 
opening  of  die  exposition.  The  entire 
grounds  are  enclosed  by  a  beautiful 
fence,  three  miles  long,  eight  feet  high, 
constructed  of  wire,  with  barbed  wire 
coping  two  feet  wide  to  keep  out  in- 
truders. This  fence  is  now  entirely  cov- 
ered with  honeysuckle.  Crimson  Rambler 
roses  and  bignonias.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  appropriate  inclosure.  The  plant- 
ing along  the  avenues  has  been  done 
principally  with  the  native  trees  and 
shrubs  with  the  idea  of  getting  good  re- 
sults at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The 
transplanting  has  been  very  successful; 
even  the  large  apple  trees  which  skirt 
the  large,  parade  ground  have  taken 
hold,  and  the  other  large  trees  which 
border  the  main  avenues  are  all  doing 
well.  The  plan  of  using  one  kind  of 
tree  and  one  variety  of  shrub  along  each 
highway  is  a  good  one,  producing  a 
symmetrical  and  pleasing  effect.  For  in- 
stance. Commonwealth  avenue,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  is  bordered  with  moun- 
tain laurel;  on  another  the  wax  myrtle 
is  used ;  on  another  the  wild  rose  of  the 
locality  is  used,  and  is  at  present  beauti- 
ful with  its  wealth  of  bright  fruit;  on 


so  fern-like  in  appearance  that  it  is  said 
that  an  old  lady  of  one  of  the  foothill 
towns,  who  added  to  her  income  by  sell- 
ing pressed  flowers  to  tourists,  used  to 
palm  off  bits  of  foliage  on  the  uninitiated 
as  fronds  of  a  peculiar  fern  of  the  re- 
gion. 

"But  why  Mountain  Misery  ?"  you  ask. 
Upon  plucking  a  few  leaves  of  the  plant, 
you  become  consciou3  of  an  indefinable, 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  of  a  cross  be- 
tween that  of  tobacco  and  fresh  paint. 
Then  you  notice  that  your  hands  are 
discolored  and  begummed  with  a  sticky 
resin  which  dots  the  leaves,  and,  if  you 
do  not  observe  it  then,  you  will  later. 
Your  clothes,  wherever  they  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  plant,  are  liberally 
smeared  with  the  same  substance;  so 
that  if  they  are  of  a  delicate  fabric,  it 
will  be  a  nice  matter  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  estate.  "So,"  you  think, 
"misery  enough,"  and  deem  the  plant 
well  named. 

Cattle  frequenting  land  where  Chamae- 
batia is  abundant,  are  said  to  get  their 
bells  so  gummed  up  with  its  tarry  exu- 
dations at  times,  that  the  metal  no  longer 
makes  a  sound.  Mountaineers  often  call 
it  tar  weed — a  generic  term,  like  grease- 
wood,  applied  in  the  west  to  many  plants 
of  quite  diverse  botanical  families. — C. 
F.  Saunders  in  the  American  Botanist. 


Crystal  Springs,  Miss. — The  twelfth 
annual  flower  show,  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Crystal  Springs  floral  club,  opened  Nc- 
vember  13,  and  was  very  successful. 
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the  Chicago  exposition  in  1893,  and  the 
one  at  St.  Louis  in  1903,  the  location  is 
delightful,  the  naval  display  will  be 
imposing,  and  the  temperature  will  be 
kept  low,  even  in  August,  by  the  strong 


another  street  is  the  red  bay,  Persea 
Carolinensis ;  on  yet  another  are  beauti- 
ful rows  of  white  dogwood  of  uniform 
size,  about  10  feet  highland  full  of  flow- 
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All  the  planting  along  these  avenues 
will  be  of  permanent  value,  as  they  will 
eventually  be  streets  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk, which  is  growing  very  fast,  and  is 
destined,  owing  to  its  shipping  and  other 
facilities,  to  become  a  great  city  in  the 
near  future.  Under  these  trees  and  larg- 
er shrubs  are  carpets  of  periwinkle, 
strawberries  and  other  trailing  plants, 
the  prettiest  being  the  periwinkle.  Along 
the  "trails"  through  the  woods  Mr.  Man- 
ning is  now  sowing  forget-me-not  and 
other  suitable  dwarf  fiowermg  plants, 
which  are  just  the  things  to  make  tliese 
"lovers'  lanes"  as  sweet  and  seductive  as 
may  be.  In  spring  the  borders  of  the 
avenues  in  the  open  will  be  sown  with 
all  the  best  annuals,  petunias,  zinnias, 
celosias  (these  do  particularly  well  in 
this  vicinity).  Phlox  Drummondi,  etc., 
using  only  one  kind  in  each  avenue,  mak- 
ing in  some  cases  nearly  a  mile  of  uni- 
form color  line.  Mr.  Manning  has  al- 
ready thousands  of  loads  of  good  com- 
post, turf  and  manure  prepared  for  the 
flower  beds,  which  I  think  is  the  best  of 
the  many  good  things  he  has  done. 

The  formal  flower  beds,  which  have 
already  been  laid  out,  are  all  in  the  most 
popular  and  prominent  parts  of  the 
grounds,  where  the  most  visitors  will  be 
continually  passing,  so  that  each  exhibit 
in  the  plant  department  will  certainly 
get  all  Uie  benefit  that  locality  can  give. 
Many  of  the  smaller  beds  are  edged 
with  privet  planted  a  year  or  more  ago 
and  kept  repeatedly  and  severely  pruned, 
so  that  now  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  box  edging;  the  eflfcct  is  very  pretty. 
Privet  should  come  into  more  general 
use  in  this  way.  Mr.  Manning  says  that 
cannas,  musas  and  other  tall  growing, 
large  leaved  plants  will  not  do  well  in 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  grounds  owing 
to  the  strong  winds  that  blow  in  from 
the  bay,  and  will  therefore  prepare  beds 
for  this  class  of  plants  in  the  large 
sheltered  court  between  the  mining  and 
hygienic  buildings. 

There  are  on  the  grounds  a  forest  of 
pmes,  and  one  of  oaks,  gums  and  hollies, 
some  of  the  latter  being  30  feet  high, 
with  trunks  18  inches  in  diameter.  A 
school  garden  was  maintained  on  the 
grounds  in  the  summer  of  1906  and  was 
cared  for  by  scholars  from  ten  miles 
round  about  Newport  News,  Hampton, 
Portsmouth,  Berkeley  and  other  points. 
This  feature  was  interesting  an4  educa- 
tional and  will  be  continued  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907. 

Should  the  Council  of  Horticulture  de- 
cide to  hold  an  exhibition  and  congress 
during  the  exposition,  there  are  abund- 
ant facilities.  The  large  auditorium 
holds  3,000  people,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  committee  rooms  accommodating 
from  200  to  300.  A  court,  80  x  250  feet, 
in  the  center  of  the  large  circular  states 
building  can  be  readily  covered  with 
canvas  and  used  for  a  chrysanthemums 
show  in  November. 

Applications  for  space  should  be  made 
to  James  L.  Farmer,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Horticulture,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Robert  Craig. 


GILIA  CORONOPIFOLIA. 

This  is  a  half-hardy  biennial  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  garden  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  Garden,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 
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Walk  in  the  grounds. 


land.  The  Garden  adds:  "It  bears  a 
large  panicle  of  beautiful  scarlet  flow- 
ers, making  a  very  showy  display.  The 
flowering  stem  reaches  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet.  The  plant  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  thrives  best  in  a  fairly 
light  soil." 

[Should  this  prove  as  easily  grown  as 
the  older  gilias,  it  might  be  worth  test- 
ing as  a  subject  for  cutting  in  late  sum- 
mer.—Ed.  A.  R] 


are  essential,  and  a  light  shading  over 
the  plants,  should  very  hot  weather  enr 
sue  at  flowering  time,  helps  to  bring  out 
the  richest  tints  of  color. 


TREE  PfiUNIES. 


The  great  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
Chinese  or  tree  peony  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized  in  America.  At  the  time  of 
its  flowering  in  May  there  is  nothing 
that  can  compare  with  the  better  varie- 
ties for  gorgeous  beauty,  rich  tint  and 
size  of  flower,  while  the  beautiful  foli- 
age coming  right  up  under  the  blooms 
makes  a  perfect  bouquet  of  each.  With 
all  their  size  and  rich  coloring  there  is  a 
refinement  and  grace  about  them  that  is 
lacking  in  most  other  flowers  of  the 
same  effective  character;  even  those  ol 
the  single  forms  of  the  herbaceous  peony 
cannot  compare  with  them  in  this  re- 
spect. They  are  strictly  hardy  in  any 
but  the  most  exposed  positions,  but  they 
well  repay  being  planted  in  a  sheltered 
position  by  their  increased  growth  and 
earlincss.    Good  soil  and  careful  culture 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  BULB  CULTURE. 

Thirty  thousand  hyacinth  tulip  and 
narcissus  bulbs  have  been  imported  and 
distributed  among  various  fanners  in 
Washington  state  with  a  view  of  test- 
ing how  far  the  soil  is  suitable  for  their 
culture.  John  Vander  Bosch  is  asso- 
ciated with  John  Mass,  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  "farms  at  Hillyard  Orchard 
Heights.  The  former  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  as  a  bulb  grower  both 
in  Holland  and  England. 

The  soil  at  Hillyard  is  described  as 
volcanic  ash  and  is  thought  by  the  ex- 
pert to  be  good  for  bulb  culture.  His 
estimate  is  that  from  a  quarter  acre  lot 
50,000  to  60,000  bulbs  can  be  taken  and 
as  all  flowers  produced  are  a  by-product 
that  goes  to  the  grower  the  bulb  farm 
should  show  a  handsome  profit.  There 
are  two  other  farms  where  bulbs  are  to 
be  grown,  at  Tacoma  and  Bellingham. 
The  bulbs  are  supplied  free  of  cost  by 
the  government  but  one-tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce has  to  be  returned,  and  the  farm 
making  the  best  showing  is  to  be  made  a 
permanent  experiment  station. 
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EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FROil    THE    BRITISH    TRADE   PAPERS. 

Lincolnshire's       Poppt       Crop. — ^The 

Eoppy  harvest  In  the  Haxey  district  of 
ilncolnshlre  has  just  taken  place. 
Twenty  acres  have  this  year  been  grrown 
for  distillation  Into  laudanum  and 
opium.  An  acre  yields  40,000  poppy 
heads,  and  as  much  as  12  shllllngrs  per 
1,000  heads  have  been  realized  by  the 
farmers.  These  popples,  which  have  a 
white  flower,  can  only  be  grown  on  the 
same  soil  once  In  six  years. 

GoN& — Two  years  ago  the  whole 
world  was  ringing  with  the  fame  of 
Flndlay,  Marklnch,  whose  Eldoradoes 
were  producing  80  tons  per  acre  and 
selling  at  £160  per  pound,  so  that 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
billionaire  and  buying  up  the  kingdom 
of  Fife  for  the  growing  of  Eldoradoes. 
"Plndlay,  Fife,"  would  have  been  per- 
fectly sufllclent  address  for  a  letter  or 
telegram  to  the  potato  king  then.  But 
a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
the  dream  since  then,  and  last  week  a 
departmental  letter  bearing  the  legend 
"On  His  Majesty's  Service,"  was  sent 
by  post  addressed  to  "A.  Flndlay,  Esq., 
Marklnch,  Fife,  Scotland,"  and  was  re- 
turned by  the  Marklnch  postal  author- 
ities to  the  department  as  being  "un- 
delivered for  the  reason  stated."  the 
reason  itt  question  being  expressed  in 
the  laconic  but  significant  word  "Oone." 

Lobelia  Tbnuior. — This  proves  to  be 
a  most  useful  addition  to  our  flower- 
ing plants.  Its  needs  are  not  exacting, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  amateur.  Seeds  sown  early  in 
spring  and  placed  In  a  temperature  of 
a.bout  56*  germinate  quickly.  To 
avoid  the  plants  becoming  drawn 
and  weak  place  them  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  as  soon  as  they  are  seen. 
Prick  off  into  a  moderately  rich  soil 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  They 
grow  fast,  and  may  be  potted  Into  8- 
inch  pots,  taking  care  to  lift  the  plants 
with  a  ball  of  feoil  attached.  Finally 
pot  off  into  4  H -inch  pots,  which  are 
usually  cf  suflScient  size.  A  few  of 
the  strong  plants  may  be  placed  in  6- 
lucb  pels  If  larger  specimens  are  re- 
quired. This  lobelia^  if  grown  in  too 
poor  a  soil,  is  apt  to  cast  its  flowers 
much  sooner  than  if  treated  more  lib- 
erally. With  good  treatment  the  flow- 
ers are  of  a  very  rich  color  and  last- 
ing. This  plant  should  also  prove 
useful  as  a  bedder.  A  batch  of  plants 
placed  outside  is  looking  very  promis- 
ing. The  flowers  exhibit  a  great  va- 
riety of  shades  of  carmine,  crimSon- 
magenta,  purple,  and  a  very  rich  pur- 
ple-blue, and  are  produced  very  freely. 
The  attractive  plants  of  this  lobelia 
staged  at  the  Temple  show  should 
prove  an  inducement  to  all  plant  lov- 
ers to  try  this  new  strain  of  hybrid 
lobelias. 


The  Exhibitions. 

PARIS  GHRTSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exposi- 
tion of  the  National  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  by  the  way  includes  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees 
and  shrubs,  opened  on  November  3  and 
was  as  usual  a  great  success,  notwith- 
standing the  disagreeable,  wet  weather. 
As  customary,  it  was  held  in  the  great 


mentioned :  Tokio,  always  very  telling, 
Mrs.  W.  Bowen,  E.  J.  Brooks,  Aigle 
d'or,  Voraz,  Rose  Poitevine,  Delizy, 
Niveus,  Charles  Schwarz,  Mrs.  R.  Ober- 
thier,  Wm.  Tricker,  Chauchard,  Ville  do 
Phenicie,  M.  Gustave  Henry,  Godfrey's 
King,  Mrs.  Martinotto,  Ami  Nonin,  M. 
Chenon  de  Lech^  Soeur  de  Charity, 
very  fine  white,  Reviere,  Henry 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Edmond  Roger,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Senateur  Viger,  Hortus  Tolosa- 
nus,  Mirzam,  Calvat  1899,  W.  Duck- 
ham,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  R.  H.  Pearson, 
Nippon,  Merak  and  Henry  Neveu. 

Vilmorin's  novelties  included:  Eole, 
long,  narrow,  white  florets,  very  fine; 
Brise,  pink;  Boree,  Gerbe  d'or,  Risee, 
Simoun  and  Zephir,  all  of  which  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit.  Mossaka,  a 
large  flowering  variety,  more  easily 
grown  than  Lilian  B.  Bird,  Niger,  Con- 
akry, Tomboucton,  Calvat*s  Revitzan 
and  Pechou,  Mommeja,,  Geisha,  Oura- 
zan.  Sirocco  and  Mousson  were  also 
shown. 

The  Marquis  de  Pins,  Montbrun,  se- 
cured the  prize  of  honor  for  his  novel- 
ties not  yet  introduced  to  the  trade,  ex- 
hibiting in  cut  blooms:  Bacque  1906, 
salmon  yellow;  Marechal  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  curious  red  with  lighter  shaded 
incurved  points;  Mme.  de  Cassagnac, 
pinkish  white;  Opholie,  white;  Pimpan- 
ello,  purplish;  Miss  de  Rumain,  pink 
with  white  center;  Diane,  salmon  yel- 
low; Germaine  Charmeux,  cream  col- 
ored; La  Neste,  purplish;  Quo  Vadis, 
yellow;  Le  Capitole,  Danae,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  La  Tonkinoiso,  Mme.  Bougere, 
Vallee  d*  Aure,  Mile.  Cache,  and  Count- 
ess Alice  de  Lancey. 


LANDSCAPE   QARDENINO   AT   JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION. 
Scene  on  tbe  grounds. 


glass  structures  erected  for  the  1900 
world's  fair  which  are  situated  on  the 
Cours-la-Reine  along  the  Seine  river. 

Vilmorin  has  the  largest,  non-com- 
petitive collection  of  chrysanthemums, 
standards  and  pyramids,  all  of  perfect, 
symmetrical  form. 

Among  the    best    examples    may  be 


Calvat  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
remarkably  fine  cut  blooms  of  his  novel- 
ties including:  Exelda,  white;  La  Mar- 
seillaise, white;  Santos-Dumont,  canary 
yellow;  Madame  Curie,  purplish;  Presi- 
dent Dubos^  copper  red;  S.  A,  Naccur- 
Bey,  bright  yellow;  President  Fallieres, 
white;  Touring  Club,  yellow;  Lc  Lutin, 
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pink;  and  Princess  Ena,  white;  most  of 
which  received  awards  of  merit 

Nonin,  Chantrier,  Cordonnier,  Lcv- 
egue,  Ragueneau,  Mazne,  Decault;  Mon- 
tigny,  Durand  and  others  had  conspicu- 
ous non-oompetitive  displays,  many  of 
their  flowers  being  of  sufficient  merit  to 
receive  certificates.  Nonin  alone  had  17 
varieties  and  Chantrier  12  varieties  cer- 


large  square  mirror  about  9  feet  high, 
framed  in  red  velvet,  the  same  colored 
frame  dividing  the  mirror  lengthwise 
into  two  parts.  From  the  top  of  the 
left  part  were  falling  very  effectively 
long  panicles  of  the  yellow  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogersi,  while  ftx>m  the  right 
were  hanging  graceful  racemes  of  Vanda 
coerulea,    both    appropriately    associated 
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tificiated.  A  lot  of  M.  E.  Andre,  salmon 
color,  attracted  much  attention,  as  also 
some  standard  plants  bearing  different 
colors  on  the  same  plants,  exhibited  by 
Cavron,  who  obtained  the  medal  of  hon- 
or for  well  grown  plants. 

Maron  was  awarded  the  medal  of 
honor,  and  Marcoz  and  Beranek,  gold 
medals;  for  splendid  collections  of  or- 
chids. Regnier  won  a  silver  gilt  medal 
for  the  same  class  of  plants. 

Levegue  won  several  first  prizes  with 
his  displays  of  carnations.  Noteworthy 
sorts  were  Reine  Isabelle,  pink,  measur- 
ing quite  3  inches  across;  Enchantress, 
creamy  white;  Fair  Maid,  ivory  white; 
White  Lawson  and  Monte  Carlo,  varie- 
gated, pink  and  red. 

Vallerand  won  the  medal  of  honor 
and  Billard  the  large  gold  medal  for  ex- 
cellent tuberous  rooted  begonias. 
Boucher  won  a  gold  medal  for  Clematis 
and  Simon  one  for  cacti.  A  lot  of  Ger- 
bera  Jamesoni  grown  in  the  South  of 
France  was  admired  by  plant  lovers. 
Ri voire  won  a  gold  medal  for  an  effect- 
ive show  of  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias  and 
Leveque  a  silver  medal  for  a  fine  bed  of 
Baby  Rambler  roses. 

Nomblot-Bruneau  secured  the  great 
prize  of  honor  for  his  fruits  and  trained 
fruit  trees,  and  the  first  prize  for  veget- 
ables went  to  the  Osilum  of  Vaucluse. 
Vilmorin's  inimitable  collection  was  not 
entered  for  competition. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  finest  bouquet 
or  best  floral  arrangement  with  chrys- 
anthemums went  to  Maissa.  a  Paris  flo- 
rist. This  arrangement,  which  was  most 
pleasing  and  artistic,  consisted  of  an  or- 
dinary wooden  wheelbarrow,  filled  with 
big  yellow  chrysanthemums  intermixed 
with  autumn  tinted  leaves,  a  light  yellow 
ribbon  around  the  barrow  completing 
the  work.  The  whole  was  a  simple  but 
perfect  combination  of  colors.  Maissa 
also  staged  a  little  schooner,  full  of  cat- 
tleyas  dressed  with  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus  nanus,  the  masts  and  cordages  be- 
ing made  of  Parma  violets.  The  back- 
ground of  Maissa's  stand  consisted  of  a 


with  long  trailing  shoots  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus.  This  oncidium  with 
its  long  graceful  panicles  of  a  natural 
arching  habit  and  the  beautiful  Vanda 
coerulea  seem  to  play  a  big  part  in  floral 
decoration  with  the  swell  Parisian  flo- 
rists. 

Lachaume,  one  of  our  best  florists, 
whose  arrangement  was  not  entered  for 
competition,  also  showed  an  immense 
mirror,  the  frame  of  which  was 
formed  of  yellow  and  copper-col- 
ored chrysanthemums,  and  various 
leaved  crotons,  intermixed  with  black 
grapes  and  autumn  foliage,  the  whole  be- 
ing finished  off  with  long  sprays  of  .As- 
paragus plumosus  nanus  loosely  hanging 
over  the  mirror.  A  fine  vase  of  orchids 
was  placed  before  the  latter  and  the 
floor  space  decorated  with  fine  plants 
and  ferns.  All  was  well  disposed  and 
showed  the  good  taste  which  Lachaume 
always  displays  in  his  arrangements. 


Debrie's  gold  medal  exhibit  consisted 
of  different  floral  works  in  which  oncid- 
iums  and  vandas  were  strongly  in  evi- 
dence. He  also  showed  a  bamboo  panel 
with  a  big  window  in  the  centre.  The 
back  of  the  window  consisted  of  a  Jap- 
anese canvas  representing  sea  gulls  fly- 
ing over  a  stormy  sea.  The  bamboo 
trellis,  framing  the  window  and  the  roof, 
was  garnished  with  chrysanthemum 
flowers  in  variety,  relieved  by  sprajrs  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  with  a  few  Jap- 
anese lanterns  interspersed. 

Margottin  was  allotted  a  silver  gilt 
medal  for  an  effective  display  of  lily  of 
the  valley. 

The  photographs  reproduced  in  this 
issue  were  taken  at  the  recent  show  of 
the  National  Horticultural  Society  in 
Paris  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  who,  either  as  exhibitors  or  man- 
agers, are  connected  with  our  home  ex- 
hibitions. We  have  usually  a  great 
wealth  of  material  of  excellent  quality; 
our  floristsf  are  just  as  clever  and  ar- 
tistic as  those  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  their  individual  exhibits  are 
excellent  in  every  way. 

But  there  is  a  finish  about  the  French 
exhibits,  or  rather  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  that  is  usually  lacking  in  Ameri- 
can shows.  Some  of  the  British  exhibi- 
tions are  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
their  general  appeairance,  but  for  real  ar- 
tistic effect  and  finish  the  French  and 
other  continental  shows  have  them  all 
easily  beaten.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  so  and  it  is 
up  to  our  florists  and  flower  show  man- 
agers all  over  the  country  to  take  these 
fine  groups  as  an  example,  and  to  make 
our  home  exhibitions  the  finest  and  most 
artistically  finished  in  the  world. 


WACO,  TEX.,  FLOWER  SHOW. 

People  came  to  this  city  from  adjacent 
states  and  from  all  parts  of  Texas  to  see 
the  chrysanthemum  show  and  flower  ex- 
position given  by  the  Texas  State  Floral 
Society,  November  15-18.  The  sec- 
ond day's  entertainment  closed  at  U  p. 
m.  with  a  grand  concert  and  reception, 
the  gate  receipts  that  day  being  over 
12.000. 

The  flrst  prize  in  its  class  was  given  to 
the  City  Federation  of  Clubs,  the  design 
being  a  park  arranged  on  a  vacant  lot 
close  to  the  floral  temple,  arranged  In 
miniature  like  a  modem,  highly  flnlshed 
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metropolitan  park,  with  fountains,  stat- 
uary and  drives,  the  landscape  depicting 
both  shores  of  the  Brazos  river,  spanned 
by  two  bridges,  with  manikins  in  automo- 
biles and  other  turnouts  rolling  along  the 
speedway  and  crossing  the  bridges,  be- 
neath which  water  tumbled  over  dams, 
representing  the  improvements  the  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  make  the 
river  navigable. 

In  another  class  Mary  West  Chapter. 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  won  a 
prize  on  Confederate  bivouac,  showing 
Gen.  Lee,  President  Davis.  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  other  great  men  of  the  lost 
cause  in  midnight  council,  with  the  lines 
of  the  Union  army  in  the  distance. 

Miss  Annie  Wolfe's  design,  dedicated  to 
the  Elks,  won  first  in  its  class.  It  was 
"Grandfather's  Clock,"  wrought  from 
flowers,  the  clock  having  stopped  at  U, 
the  symbolic  number.  The  clock  was 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  an  elk,  also 
made  with   flowers. 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Plunkett's  prize  design 
showed  Cinderella  in  the  squalid  kitchen. 


Fifteen  blooms,  white,  three  varieties. 
— Walter  Reese,  first;  Charles  H.  May- 
er, second. 

Fifteen  blooms,  pink,  three  varieties.— 
J.  M.  Hickman,  first;  Charles  U.  Mayer. 
second. 

ififteen  blooms,  yellow,  three  varieties. 
—J.  M^  Hickman,  first;  Walter  Reese,  soc* 
end. 

Ore  bloom,  yellow.— Walter  Reese,  first; 
J.  M.  Hickman,  second. 

One  bloom,  red  or  bronze.— Walter 
Reese,  first;  J.  M.  Hickman,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  staged  singly.— Charles  H. 
Mayer,  first;  Walter  Reese,  second. 

Flf]ty  blooms,  any  variety.— J.  M.  Hick- 
man, first;  Charles  H.  Mayer,  second. 

Fifteen  blooms,  four  varieties,  white.— 
J.  M.  Hickman,  first;  Charles  H.  Mayer, 
second. 

Fifteen  blooms,  four  varieties,  pink.- 
Charles  H.  Mayer,  first;  J.  M.  Hiclcman, 
second. 

Fifteen  blooms,  four  varieties,  yellow.— 
J.  M.  Hickman,  first;  Walter  Reese,  sec- 
ond. 
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Display  of  pompons  from  the  K  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


surrounded  by  hungry  rats,  and  the  next 
Cinderella  transformed  by  the  fairy  into 
a  princess. 

The  following  awards  were  announced. 

Special   out-of-town   growers: 

Fifty  blooms,  four  varieties.— Nathan 
Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.,  first. 

Fifteen  blooms,  three  varieties,  white. 
—Nathan  Smith,   first. 

Fifteen  blooms,  three  varieties,  pink.— 
Nathan  Smith,  first. 

Fifteen  blooms,  three  varieties,  yellow. 
—Nathan  Smith,  first. 

One  bloom,  yellow.— Nathan  Smith, 
first. 

One  bloom,  red.— Nathan  Smith,  first. 

Ten  blooms,  staged  singly.— Nathan 
Smith    first 

Fifteen  blooms,  in  variety.— Mrs.  W.  K. 
Rose,  Cleburne,  Tex.,  first. 

Fifteen  blooms,  four  varieties,  white.— 
Nathan  Smith,  first. 

Ten  blooms,  singly  staged.— Nathan 
Smith,  first. 

Twenty  blooms,  new  variety.— Nathan 
Smith,   first. 

One  large  bloom,  new  variety.- Nathan 
Smith,  first. 

Cut  chrysanthemums,  open  to  all: 

Fifty  blooms,  four  varieties.— Charles 
H.  Mayer,  first;  J.  M.  Hickman,  second. 


One  bloom.  1905  production.- Walter 
Reese,  first. 

Ten  blooms,  in  variety,  staged  singly.— 
Walter  Reese,  first;  Charles  Mayer,  sec- 
ond. 

Twenty  blooms,  five  or  more  varieties, 
new  productions.— Walter  Reese,  first. 

Largest  bloom,  new  production.- D.  A. 
Saunders,  first;  Walter  Reese,  second. 

Cut  roses,  open  to  all: 

Vase  of  red  roses,  with  foliage.— Walter 
Reese,  first;  Miss  Annie  Wolfe,  second. 

Vase  pink  roses,  with  foliage.- Miss  An- 
nle  Wolfe,  first;  Walter  Reese,  second. 

Vase  white  roses,  with  foliage.— Miss 
Annie  Wolfe,  first 

'  SMALL  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  show  at  Navasota.  Tex.,  November 
13,  is  described  as  the  best  ever  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  local  chrysanthe- 
mum association. 

Houston,  Tex.,  has  Its  annual  chrys- 
anthemum show  and  the  thirteenth  was 
held  November  14  in  Turner  hall,  which 
was  finely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  All 
the  competitive  classes  were  well  filled 
and  W.  A.  Hawkins,  of  Galveston,  and 
W.  Kutchbach,  of  Houston,  put  up  groups 
not  for  competition. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CHRTSAlfTH£MUA  CULTURE. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

Paper  by  E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind., 
read  before  the  Chrysanthemum  Soci- 
ety of  America,  Chicago,  November  7, 
1106. 

The  responsibility  of  writing  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  chrysanthemums,  or  on 
any  branch  pertaining  thereto,  is  no 
small  one.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
chrysanthemum  era,  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject;  so  much  indeed 
has  been  written  and  printed,  and  so 
much  of  value  withal,  that  it  smacks  of 
pure  presumption  for  me  to  undertake 
to  speak  entertainingly  upon  any  branch 
of  chrysanthemum  culture. 

Would  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
your  stock  plants?  Would  you  inquire 
as  to  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  or 
the  best  kind  of  cuttings  to  take.  Would 
you  ask  as  to  the  ideal  soil,  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  shipping  and  marketing, 
or  a  complete  set  of  rules  for  growing, 
staging  and  exhibiting  chrysandiemums 
at  the  annual  exhibitions,  you  would 
naturally  turn  to  the  very  able  and  excel- 
lent book  published  by  our  ex-president, 
Arthur  Herrington,  or  the  older,  but  no 
less  valuable  work  published  by  Elmer 
D.  Smith,  that  old-time  expert  of  Ad- 
rian, Mich. 

Then,  look  at  our  cultural  notes  in 
the  trade  papers.  What  volumes  these 
notes  would  make  if  brought  together 
into  book  form.  In  justice  to  the  judg- 
ment and  ability  of  the  writers  for  these 
papers,  I  believe  that  a  compiler  of 
these  notes  would  find  it  hard  to  cut 
anything  out,  for  they  are  "of  universal 
value.  With  all  these  facts  staring  me 
in  the  face,  it  becomes  a  very  hard 
problem  to  select  a  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject on  whidi  I  may  say  anything,  other 
than  repetitions  and  quotations  from 
abler  men.  However,  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  a  promise  made  with- 
out the  full  realization  of  its  responsi- 
bility, I  have  decided  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks along  the  line  of  the  influence  of 
climatic  conditions  upon  the  culture  of 
chrysanthemums. 

No  doubt,  many  of  the  members  pres- 
ent have  read  the  very  valuable  work 
from  the  hands  of  W.  Wells,  the  fa- 
mous chrysanthemum  expert  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  book,  Mr.  Wells  endeav- 
ors to  describe  the  methods  which  have 
won  him  so  many  prizes  and  so  much 
honor  before  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  England,  yet  after  a 
study  of  this  book,  with  my  mind  entire- 
ly open  to  conviction,  and  with  a  desire 
to  learn  from  him,  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  find  any  point  of  value  for  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  most  able  chrysanthemum  notes 
which  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States  in  years  arc  coming  from  time 
to  time  from  the  pen  of  our  honored 
member,  Mr.  Totty,  yet  there  are  points 
in  his  notes  Which  will  scarcely  fit  the 
ultra-dry  atmospheric  conditions  facing 
us  in  the  central  states.  Mr.  Wells 
very  carefully  directs  his  readers  to 
avoid  over-watering  as  one  would  avoid 
a  serpent.  In  Indiana,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  over-water  chrysanthemums 
when  they  are  growing  vigorously  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months.  Our  greatt/> 
est  trouble  lies  in  our  benches  drying^ 
out  at  the  bottom  while  we  are  care- 
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fully  watering  on  top,  so  we  find  that 
to  succeed  in  producing  fine  flowers,  we 
must  daily  go  to  the  bottom  of  our 
benches  to  dfscover  whether  the  water 
is  penetrating  the  depth  of  the  bench. 

Mr.  Wells  grows  his  magnificent  ex- 
hibition blooms  in  pots,  setting  upon  ce- 
ment ledges  outdoors.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  of  Indiana,  plant  our  chrys- 
anthemums in  a  bench  constructed  with 
a  view  to  "keeping  their  feet  cold."  Wo 
have  become  firmly  convinced  that 
benches  with  too  thorough  drainage  are 
not  the  best  benches  for  chrysanthe- 
mum growing.  Of  course,  we  must  al- 
ways avoid  letting  our  soil  become 
water-logged,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in 
our  section  of  the  country  where  the  air 
in  the  summer  is  intensely  hot  and  dry, 
and  where  evaporation  from  foliage  is 
extremely  rapid,  to  over-water  chrysan- 
themums. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  se- 
lection of  buds  for  obtaining  the  best 
results  with  the  different  varieties  is  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  interest  It  is 
certain  that  chrysanthemums  do  not  act 
in  this  country,  at  least  in  our  section, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  along  our  eastern '  coast. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  properly  develop  first  crown 
buds  in  our  section  of  the  country  than 
in  a  locality  where  the  atmosphere  is 
somewhat  more  humid.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  less  excuse  for  losing 
flowers  from  damping. 

The  English  writers  tell  of  their 
methods  of  timing  the  buds.  We  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  accomplish 
something  of  this  kind,  but  find  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  change  the 
date  of  any  particular  variety  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  reason  we  as- 
sign is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  To  ex- 
plain more  fully  our  view,  where  the 
weather  is  cool  and  much  of  the  time 
cloudy,  the  conditions  for  growing 
chrysanthemums  are  far  more  fully  un- 
der the  control  of  the  grower,  and  he 
may  by  studying  individual  varieties 
control  his  results.  Where  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  and  evaporation  from  the 
foliage  is  rapid,  chiysanthemums  grow 
and  develop  more  in  accordance  with 
nature's  laws  and  are  less  under  control 
of  the  operator.  How  often  we  have 
followed  the  directions  given  by  our 
English  friends  regarding  first  crown 
buds,  only  to  see  the  result  of  our  year's 
work  a  great  abnormal  flower,  common- 
ly known  as  a  "bull  head,"  instead  of 
the  beautiful  bloom  as  described  in  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
French  growers  are  unable  to  produce 
flowers  of  the  size  or  color  to  compare 
with  those  grown  by  many  experts  in 
England.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful 
blooms  produced  by  prominent  members 
of  this  society  in  the  east,  we  have  un- 
derstood that  they  are  somewhat  behind 
our  English  friends  also.  Now,  is  it  not 
entirely  possible  that  conditions  in 
France  and  thie  United  States,  which  we 
know  are  somewhat  alike  as  to  climate, 
may  prove  the  stumbling  block?  It  has 
always  seemed  very  peculiar  to  us  that 
the  varieties  originating  in  France  are 
frequently  beautiful  upon  the  terminal 
bud,  while  varieties  which  come  from 
England,  as  a  class,  are  worthless  on 
this  bud.  It  is  certain  that  we  get  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  color  on  our  ter- 
minals, while  in  England,  the  use  of 


a  terminal  bud  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

I  am  loathe  to  believe  that  the  grow- 
ers in  this  country  are  behind  our  Eng- 
lish friends  in  ability,  and  I  would  not 
do  credit  to  the  west  did  I  not  say  that 
the  men  of  the  west  are  as  well  able  to 
grow  fine  flowers  as  those  in  the  east. 
It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  local 
conditions,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  climate  is  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor of  all. 


CHRTSANTHEMUn  SPORTS. 

We  notice  there  has  recently  been 
mention  made  of  light  yellow  sports 
from  The  Queen,  and  if  not  mistaken 
they  have  originated  in  two  localities. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are 
as  good  as  the  original  variety,  they 
are  by  no  means  new.  Domoto  Bros., 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  disseminated  a  lemon 
yellow  sport  from  The  Queen  in  1896, 
under  the  name  of  Gov.  Budd.  We  pur- 
chased stock  of  this  variety  and  it  ap- 
pears with  the  general  collection  in  Na- 
than Smith  &  Son's  catalogue  of  1897. 
This  shows  how  soon  the  things  of  to- 
dflv  are  those  of  yesterday  and  lost  sight 
oL  Elmer  D.  Smith. 


CHRTSANTHEMUM  EVULT  SMITI. 

Quite  an  interesting  little  history  is 
given  of  this  new  chrysanthemum  in 
the  Chicago  Examiner.  It  was  raised 
by  Alois  P.  Frey,  head  gardener  at 
Lincoln  park,  and  named  after  the  young 
daughter  of  P.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  post  office.  Miss  Emily  Smith, 
as  her  custom  is,  was  enjoying  a  ramble 
in  Lincoln  park  early  last  sprinig,  when 
she  espied  her  first  wild  flower,  si  hepat- 
ica  peeping  through  the  snow  and  took 
it  to  the  genial  Alois,  who  with  char- 
acteristic kindness  has  named  his  new 
seedling  after  her. 


DRAWN  ROSES. 


Ed.  Gardenimo:— 

What  is  the  cause  of  benched  forcing 
roses  becoming  drawn. in  their  growth? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  make  them 
break  from  the  ground? 

YouNO  Grower. 

Young  Grower  does  not  state  at  what 
temperature  the  roses  were  kept  or  how 
the  ventilating  has  been  handled,  but 
the  cause  of  the  drawn  growth  may  be 
blamed  to  very  high  temperature  with 
very  little  air.    The  temperature  should 
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seldom  exceed  6o*  at  night,  nor  75*  on 
bright  days  with  plenty  of  air.  On 
cloudy  days  65"  with  air  on  and  a  lit- 
tle steam  or  artificial  heat  at  the  same 
time  if  necessary  will  be  about  right 

As  for  the  best  way  to  induce  the 
plants  to  break  from  the  ground,  this 
IS  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Own-root  stock  usually  breaks  freely 
at  the  base  if  the  plants  have  been  prop- 
erly disbudded,  but  at  times  one  gets 
very  few  canes  from  the  bottom,  until 
early  spring  and  some  varieties  break 
free  while  others  do  not  Very  often 
if  a  heavy  crop  is  cut  off  late  in  the  fall 
or  winter  the  check  will  often  cause  the 
plants  to  throw  some  bottom  canes,  but 
I  find  that  if  the  plants  are  shy  of  bot- 
tom breaks  they  usually  produce  more 
blooms  on  top;  especially  is  this  true 
when  grafted  stock  is  handled,  and  un- 
less the  grafted  stock  is  planted  with 
the  union  several  inches  below  the  soil 
they  seldom  break  near  the  ground.  If 
Young  Grower  is  a  sulMcriber  to 
Thb  American  Florist  he  will  find  un- 
der the  rose  notes  seasonable  sugges- 
tions throughout  the  season  that  may  be 
a  help  to  him,  and  if  riot  a  subscriber, 
he  should  get  in  line  at  once  as  there 
are  many  things  published  weekly  in- 
valuable to  the  young  grower.  £. 

CAMATnm  BUD  SUPPORTERS. 

In  the  carnation  growing  establish- 
ment of  E.  L.  Enggren,  Acqueduct,  N. 
Y.,  rings  are  used  to  prevent  bursting 
of  carnation  buds.  The  picture  here- 
with shows  buds  bearing  rings,  and  a 
fully  developed  flower  from  which  a 
ring  has  been  removed.  As  will  be 
srtn  the  flower  shows  practically  no 
mark  or  disfigurement.  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  use  of  these  rings  is  con- 
siderable, as  almost  every  flower  show- 
ing a  bursting  tendency  can  be  cut 
and  g.'aded. 

BUD  RUT  IN  CARNATION. 

Bud  rot  in  carnations  due  to  a  species 
of  Fusarium  has  been  described  by  F. 
D.  Heald.  The  rotting  buds  always  con- 
tained a  mite  in  addition  to  the  fungus. 
Pure  cultures  were  made  of  the  fungus 
and  successful  inoculations  were  carried 
out  The  fungus  was  again  isolated  and 
new  inoculations  made  which  indicated 
that  the  fungus  alone  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  rotting.  The  experiment  of 
inoculating  the  mite  into  the  buds  did 
not  produce  the  disease.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  mites  only  act  as  car- 
riers of  the  fungus  and  intensify  its 
severity.  The  Lawson  carnation  was  no- 
iced  as  the  most  susceptible  variety. 


a  stack  nearly  equal  to  the   combined 
areas  of  the  flues.    It  is  probable  that  a 


Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  and 
William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London. — Gardening  World, 


EXTENDING  CHIMNET. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  two  flues,  one  9x13  and  one 
13x13  in  one  brick  stack,  the  flues  being 
independent  from  boiler  to  top  of  stack. 
I  am  thinking  of  extending  the  height 
by  means  of  an  iron  stack  and  wish  to 
know  what  diameter  of  stack  would  give 
best  results. 

C. 

The  data  furnished  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  any  very  definite  advice.  Al- 
though the  increased  height  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  iron  stack  will  improve 
the  draft  in  case  the  two  flues  have  in 
the  past  been  insufficient  to  provide  the 
necessary  draft,  it  will  be  well  to  use 


Cos>per  wire  rings  to  prevent  burttinf^  of 
carnations* 


1 5- inch  stack  is  as  small  as  should  be 
used,  while  a  16-inch  is  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory. 

L.  R.  T. 


CARNATION  ROBERT  CRAIG  IN  ENGLAND 

The  above  new  variety  has  crimson- 
scarlet,  fragrant,  fringed  flowers  three 
inches  to  four  inches  in  diameter  and 


An  Abnormal  Cattleya. 


perfectly  double.  It  is  quite  a  new  va- 
riety even  in  America,  and  we  felt  quite 
sure  it  would  soon  reach  our  shores. 
An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  it  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  when  shown  by  Hugh  Low  & 


AN  ABNORMAL  CATTLETA. 

Ed.  Oardbning:— 

I  send  you  a  print  of  a  remarkably 
fine  Cattleya  labiata  which  has  just 
bloomed  with  me  for  the  first  time.  It 
came  in  a  large  importation  we  got 
two  years  ago.  The  plant  has  only  one 
lead  with  a  spike  of  three  flowers.  The 
colcr  is  very  deep  purple  and  the  strang- 
est part  is  that  the  two  petals  on  each 
flower  have  the  identical  markings  of 
the  throat,  in  fact  it  looks  as  if  each 
flower  had  three  lips.  The  print  only 
shows  slight  markmgs  on  the  right  hand 
flower;  this  is  the  oddest  and  rarest 
looking  cattleya  that  has  flowered  in 
our  immense  collection.  J.  I. 

[The  reproduction  of  the  lip  markings 
on  the  petals  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
orchids  but  not  unique.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  a  rare  variety  of  Laclia  purpur- 
ata  and  the  plant  has  considerable  money 
value  on  that  account.  Strictly  speaking 
the  plant  has  sported  just  as  a  rose  or 
other  plant  often  does  but  with  the  or- 
chid there  is  every  probability  of  the 
sport  or  freak  remaining  constant  We 
advise  the  keeping  of  the  plant  for 
another  year  at  any  rate,  giving  it  care- 
ful attention.  We  would  also  l3ce  to  see 
a  flower  of  it — Ed.] 

VIOLET  TROUELES. 

In  moving  around  among  the  violet 
men  it  is  very  suggestive  that  in  a  great 
many  instances  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  howls  against  insect  and  fungus 
troubles,  and  who  the  most  frequently 
assert  that  cultural  care  is  useless 
against  the  common  enemy  are  the  very 
men  who  avoid  the  trouble  and  attention 
incident  to  hiffh  culture. 

And  by  high  culture  I  do  not  mean 
expfnsive,  elaborate  and  high  sound- 
ing theories,  but  the  work  of  men  who 
know  their  plants  and  their  requirements 
by  experience  and  by  a  kind  of  intuition 
that  leads  them  to  adopt  preventive 
measures  m  time  rather  th^  depend 
upon  remedies  that  at  the  best  are  only 
makeshifts.  Even  in  the  use  of  the  lat- 
ter the  careless  grower  with  his  slap- 
dash methods,  or  want  of  methods,  fails 
where  a  grower  with  his  heart  in  the 
work  succeeds.  As  an  instance  the  first 
may  often  be  seen  with  the  nozzle  of 
his  sprayer  playing  away  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  to  destroy  red 
spider  while  the  other,  lifting  the  leaves 
slightly  directs  it  to  the  under  sides 
where  the  insects  live. 

But  all  this  aside;  the  man  who  gets 
to  market  with  the  earliest  and  the  best 
produce  is  in  nearly  every  instance  he 
who  with  his  plans  always  ready  formed 
anticipates  the  needs  of  the  plants,  starts 
in  clean  and  keeps  clean  all  along.  He 
knows  for  instance  that  the  violet  is  a 
comparatively  hardy  subject  so  doesn't 
coddle  it  at  any  stage  of  growth  but  ad- 
mits all  the  air  and  light  possible  at 
every  stage.  He  knows  that  any  plant 
to  give  good  results  must  have  its  roots 
working  well,  consequently  his  soil  is 
firmly  placed,  sufliciently  but  judiciously 
moistened  and  loose  enough  on  the  sur- 
face to  insure  easy  passage  of  fresh  air. 
Hard  vigorous  leaves  result  that  insects, 
which  also  know  a  few  things  in  their 
way,  leave  alone,  and  seek  some  that 
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are  more  easily  punctured  with  their 
own  private  btuiness  arrangement 
Much  more  might  be  said  but  think  oVer 
this  just  a  few  minutes  any  of  3rou  violet 
men  who  think  that  any  old  thing  is 
good  enough  for  the  modest  violet 


soft  foliage  as  cucumbers  in  the  evening, 
preferably  in  dull  weather. 


AZALEAS  AND  ROSES  FOR  EASTER. 

ETd.  Gardbming:— 

When-  should  Azalea  Mme.  Van  Der 
Cruyssen,  Bernard  Andreas  and  Niobe 
be  brought  into  a  house  of  50**,  to  come 
in  bloom  for  Easter?  They  are  now  in 
a  cold  frame.  When  should  roses  be 
potted  to  come  in  bloom  for  Easter  such 
as  Crimson  Rambler,  Paul  Neyron,  Ull- 
rich Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Fisher 
Holmes  and  Mme.  Plantier?  D. 

Five  weeks  before  Easter  will  be  time 
enough  to  bring  azaleas  into  a  sunny 
house  of  so*  at  night  to  have  them  in 
bloom  for  Easter,  that  is,  if  the  plants 
have  been  kept  up  to  that  time  in  a  cool 
phice,  say  38*  to  40*  at  night  They  will 
stand  35**  but  should  not  freeze  and  un- 
less "D"  can  keep  his  cold  frame  from 
freezing  it  will  be  best  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  violet  house  temperature. 
Should  we  have  a  lot  of  cloudy  weather 
before  Easter,  and  the  plants  do  not 
show  color  two  weeks  before  Easter  60® 
to  70*  at  night  will  do  the  work,  in 
which  case  syringing  twice  a  day  will  be 
necessary.  **D"  should  not  overlook  the 
removing  of  all  new  growth  which  may 
appear  next  to  the  buds  during  the  win- 
ter months.  If  this  is  neglected,  the 
flower  buds  will  in  most  cases  be  either 
shoved  off  all  together  or  the  flowers 
will  not  develop  properly. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  up 
roses  intended  for  Easter  blooming. 
After  tfie  plants  have  been  thoroughly 
watered  and  the  soil  has  settled  suffi- 
ciently, place  the  plants  into  a  deep  cold 
frame.  Cover  the  frame  with  boards, 
on  which  spread  12  inches  of  long  straw 
manure.  Remove  the  plants  to  a  green- 
house earlv  in  January.  Cut  back  the 
small  wood  on  Ramblers  a  little.  Bend 
back  the  big  canes  and  tie  to  root  neck, 
forming  a  loop.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
roses,  cut  the  heavy  wood  back  to  three 
eyes,  medium  to  two,  light  to  one  eye. 
Keep  the  plants  at  40*  until  February 
then  increase  the  temperature  gradually 
to  55*.  Give  the  plants  a  good  sunny 
spot  In  case  of  dark,  cold  weather,  you 
may  have  to  increase  the  temperature  to 
60"  or  65*  at  night        Middle  West. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


FUHIGATIlfG  CUCUMBERS. 

En.  OARDBNiNa:— 

Is  fumigating  with  tobacco  stems  in- 
jurious to  cucumber  vines?  I  have  used 
above  and  some  of  the  leaves  have  turn- 
ed light  colored,  especially  where  they 
came  in  direct  contact  with  smoke. 
Kindly  tell  me  what  is  best  to  fumigate 
with.  J.  H. 

Evidently  the  stems  used  in  your 
case  were  injurious,  but  probably  they 
were  used  too  freely,  or  allowed  to 
flare.  The  right  quantity  to  use  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiment  and 
two  or  three  light  fumigations  are  far 
better  and  less  risky  than  one  heavy 
dose.    Always  fumigate  plants  with  such 


BROAD  BEAlfS. 

The  almost  complete  failure  of  broad 
beans  to  produce  a  crop  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  black  aphis  is  well 
known.  A  friend  of  mine,  Percy  Tay- 
lor,  has   for  the  past   12  years   made 


bnt  where  the  use  of  this  is  impossible 
or  for  some  reason  undesirable,  sprays 
are  recommended  as  follows:  "Amongf 
the  sprays,  the  best  brands  of  whale-oil 
soap,  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half  ounces  per  gallon  of 
water,  have  been  found  to  destroy  all 
of  the  white  flies  except  the  eggs,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  nearly  mature 
pupse,  and  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the 


W.    K.    HARRIS*  JAPANB8B   BA8TBR   AZALEA. 

Azalea  amcBoa  type,  but  brighter  in  color. 


beans  of  all  kinds  a  hobby.  He  has  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  varieties.  Last 
spring  he  got  together  all  the  kinds  of 
broad  beans  from  Europe  and  this 
countiy.  Row  after  row,  on  July  12, 
were  in  the  usual  condition  with  black 
aphis,  and  barren,  except  25  plants 
among  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners,  on 
which  there  was  not  a  single  aphis,  and 
they  bore  a  good  crop  of  perfect  pods 
and  beans.  On  one  plant  I  counted  17 
full  pods. 

John  Thorpe. 


REMEDIES  FOR  WHITE  FLY. 

Bd.  Oardeninq:— 

We  have  tried  tobacco  fumigation  and 
various  other  treatments  for  white  fly 
without  results.  The  insects  almost 
cover  every  plant  about  the  place  in- 
cluding cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuce 
and  carnations.  Can  you  not  give  us  a 
remedy  that  will  be  effective?  F. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  hydrocyanic-acid  gas, 


adults  which  escape  the  spray  by  flying 
from  the  plants.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
syringe  tomato  plants  in  greenhouses  at 
any  time,  when  avoidable,  as  syringing 
interferes  with  pollination  and  pro- 
duces a  damp  atmosphere  which  pro- 
motes rot,  but  the  injury  by  ssrringing 
may  be  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  is  caused  daily  by  the  insects. 
When  the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas 
is  impractical,  an  all-night  fumigation 
with  a  tobacco  extract  is  recommended, 
followed  during  the  next  day  by  a 
syringing '  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap  or  its  equivalent." 


DoBBs'  Ferry,  N.  Y.— The  sixth  an- 
nual show  of  the  local  gardeners*  asso- 
ciation was  held  November  10,  $300  be- 
ing the  amount  realized  thereby  for  the 
hospital.  An  exceptionally  fine  display 
was  made  by  prominent  amateur  gar- 
deners and  the  Ward  Co.,  of  Queens, 
L.  I.  Scott  Bros.,  Elmsford,  and  the  F. 
R.  Pierson  Co.,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
also  exhibited. 
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iSS^OTNrSMLffVllSS^  ^^'-  ^-  W.  Tracy,  of  the  Depart* 

innF%|lJir\|l|  l  nHrl  ment  of  Agnculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

%^^  mA W^Ai#A  mAA  m\^  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Horticul- 

=  ture,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 

.  PuBusHSD  nn  m  avd  isth  ov  iaoh  kovth  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  James- 

—  BT —  town  Exposition  authorities  in  planning 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  a    horticultural    congress    during    that 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGQ  ^*^^' 

I  Ir  the  colored  plate   in  the  Garden 

Suteorlptlon  prtoe,  18.00  »  Year— M  Kamben.  November  24  is  as  true  to  nature  as 

AdTertiBlngnteao9i»p|dIoatioik  these^^rfates  were  wont  to  be,  the  new 

EDtend  at  Chicago  pottoffioe  m  leoond-dati  rambler  rose  Hiawatha  should  prove  to 

matter.   Copyrifia.  l&O.  bj  The  Gardening  Co.  be  a  good  variety  for  garden  use.     The 

» toTiM GariMiiig  flowers  are  single,  borne  in  large  clus- 
ters, the  color  an  intense  bright  crimson 

OJooBxixe  U  ffotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in  with  a  white  center, 

aieir  interest,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all«  te  Svtpvtabv   WTT<;nv   in   hU  annual    ri». 

malce  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  snit  C^ECRETARY    WILSON   in   nis  annual   rc- 

your  case,  please  write  and  toU  ns  what  yon  want  port  says :    The  congressional  seed  work 

It  is  our  desire  to  help  you.  foj  the  year  has  been  conducted  practic- 

«ot!SJ..'^^r?JSSLJS  "irSth'J?"^^  »"/  '"O"*  *e  wme  lines  as  in  the  past 

gardening  matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  in  The  number  of  packages  of  miscellan- 

answering  them.  eous  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  sent  out 

SsimuBNoTiBBofyourezperlenoelnprdenIng  during    the    year    was    about    7,000,000. 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  th«,t  others  "ru.-T  i,«*  uL^  ^^  ^u»^^^  ;«  ♦(,:«  «..«, 

mavbeenliffhtenedandenooaraged.andof  your  There  nas  been  no  change  m  this  num- 

f^lfures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  ber  during  the  past  five  years." 

«o^.  WrS^Ku2.VfSSr^tC  ,  Autumn  foliage  is  very  beautiful  as 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  long  as  it  lasts  but  m  dead  of  wmter 

them  engraved  for  OABPgHnie.  y^e  have  only  bare  Stems  to  look  at  on 

deciduous   trees  and  shrubs.     Here   is 

CONTENTS.  where  the  red  stemmed  dogwoods  and 

Trees  and  shrubs 97  yellow  willows  come  in.     On  a  bright 

=ISScrtei;2°^aKRob^:::::;:::::::^  ^^^  ^y  *?«  "Rht  up  beautifully  in 

—Mountain  Misery i....97  the  sun,  especially  if  planted  in  front  of 

The flpwpf garden 98  evergreens    and    grouped    in    sufficient 

=Glli'.Vo'r?n?a".^?r!!"^?."":^.:::•.•.•.•.•.•*  numbers  to  be  effective.    When  dull  this 

—Tree  peonies 99  kind  of  thing  is  about  the  only  relief 

~i,^^±f2"hJ!Jl?.!!?f«rf°""" QQ  we  have  from  the  somber  effect  of  the 

— iLuropesn  norticulture tV  «      •                                                          i    .i^ti 

The  exhibiUons ICO  landscape,                                            ^|  ,lltl| 

=&^e^?i^'n^^irx!Xr^^^^^^^^  DtJWNG  cold  weather  it  is  necessary 

—Waco.  Tex.,  flower  show 101  to  protect  trees  and  shrubs  from  rab- 

'^rh?i;!5?h™mV.;iV„V; JS  bits.    The  most  effective  method  is  to 

=ChSSStheSSS  wrte*:V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.:iS  use  fowl  netting  and  turn  thii  out  a  few 

—Chrysanthemum  Emily  Smith...... iw  inches  at  right  angles  at  the  bottom, 

::D?r^ro'"s°     ""?.:?  !?**.^^^^^  burying  this  a  couple  of  inches  under 

—Carnation  bud  8uppoVters0ilus.y.V.'.V.V.V.V/.lM  the  surface.     Mr.  rabbit  commences  to 

-Bud  rot  m  carnation 104  scratch  close  up  to  the  wire  with  the 

-CarSStlinVobtCraii'fn  EniiMd  idea  of  getting  under  it  but  the  under- 

— An  abnormal  cattlera  (illus.) 104  ground  wire  as  well  proves  too  tough  a 

=AiafeM SSd ?2i;s forEi^^^^^^  proposition  for  him  and  he  seeks  some. 

—Japanese  Easter  azalea  (illns.) 105  thmg  easier.    Practically  nothing  is  safe 

-pLT«HSrc;cSSbeV.\\V.V.-^  ?^"}  ""^^Mt/'  they  rarely  tackle  rhodo- 

-BrwdbSans.:.  ....:.:.::::.:;:. ;;::r.^  dendrons  if  anything  else  can  be  had, 

-Remedies  for  white  fly los  but  they  have  very  catholic  tastes. 

Obituary— Albert  Zimmerman 106  »,.*-..             ,            - 

— Geo.  R.Moore 106  IN  planting  for  effect,  m  gardens  of 

S^Sfcde?"''""^*'  (portrait.) 106  moderately  large  size,  it  is  too  much  the 

— Society* oV American  FioHst8.*.\\\\'.'.\\\\\' .*.'.' .107  custom  to  dot  the  trees  about  promiscu- 

-American  Rose  Society...... J07  ously,  without  any  thought  of  making 

—Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 107  ^  ^u'^^  :«  ♦u^  ..1«-«*»J1^  ^r  Aza^^^Jl 

-National  Council  of  Horticulture 107  a  change  m  the  appearance  of  different 

—The  Hanford.  Cal..  convention 107  parts  of  the  grounds.     This  is  quite  a 

—Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 106  tnUtake    fnr  <»v#rv   crnrH<>n   cshntiM   h<»  en 

-Maryland  HorticuIturalSociety 108  ,    ^T*  A°^,  ^^^^  garaen  snoUW  DC  SO 

-The  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society 108  planted  that  at  every  turn  one  comes 

— ^t  Morristown.  N.  J 1^9  across  something  new.     It  is  tiresome 

-ChiM5rfiow"%hVW;.:V.V.V.;V.*.:V.V.V.;;;:  109  walWng  and  seeing  the  same  thing  re- 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 109  peated  time  and  again.    For  instance,  in 

parks  as  well  as  private  gardens,  one 

Please  renew  jroaraabacription  prompt-  often  sees  herbaceous  borders  backed  up 

Ijr  on  expiration  to  make  eertaia  of  re-  with  shrubbery,  the  outline  of  the  bord- 

ceiring  your  copy  of  each  issue.  ««  gracefully  traced  out  and  in  every 

way  suitable  for  effective  planting.    But 

Arsenic  is  often  used  on  punk    for  instead  of  fine   blocks   of   a  shrub  or 

fumigating  in  houses  where  thrips  are  plant  we  see  the  different  kinds  dodged 

troublesome,  but  care  is  needed  not  to  about  at  almost  regular  intervals  so  one 

use  too  much.  needn't   walk   more   than   a    few   yards 

wTr,  «^-.  :«  ^^^^:«^f  r.t  *!,«  «-»„*rif  ifii  ^^  ^cc  every  variety  that  is  on  the  place. 

Wb  are  m  receipt  of  the  seventeenth  u7i,o«   ,^1  ««♦:«..  ««   *i,^   «^«««   *.^^  ♦!,-. 

annual  -P^ ^^^I^^t.^^^^^^^^  IS^^^S^^  nSLrconiR  £ 

Garden,  ;^^^^^-^^^^^           ""'"ber   of  ^.^^^^^  ^        ^^  ^^      ^^^     j^      ;, 

important  scientific  papers.  ^^^^^^  intervals.    The  eye  is  rested  by 

John  C.  Olmsted,  of  Olmsted  Bros.,  an    occasional    open    sweep    of    green, 

Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  land-  whether  lawn  or  ordinary  rough  grass, 

scape  architect  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pa-  but  under  the  dotting  system  this  can 

cific  exposition,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  never  be  seen.     Fine  specimens  of  any 

held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1909.  kind  of  tree  or   shrub  standing  singly 


are  excellent  in  their  effect  of  course,  but 
a  number  of  mediocre  ones*  are  not  so 
good.  And  large  blocks  of  any  of  our 
fine  flowering  or  foliage  shrubs  are  far 
nicer  than  a  mixture  repeated  ad  nau- 
seam all  over  the  place. 


Obituary. 


ALBERT  ZMMERHAlf. 

Albert  Zimmerman,  of  Pasadena,  died 
November  22,  while  returning  home 
with  his  wife  from  Arizona,  and  the 
funeral  services  were  held  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  from  his  late  home. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  for  years  super- 
intendent of  the  parks  of  Pasadena, 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  and  seek  the  desert  climate,  hav- 
ing battled  with  lung  trouble  for  years. 
He  leaves  a  wife  who  has  been  his 
constant  attendant  through  his  sickness. 
He  also  leaves  a  host  of  warm  friends 
among  the  craft 

GEORGE  R.  MOORE. 

The  death  of  this  well-known  grape 
grower  and  horticulturist  occurred  on 
December  3  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Nash. 
Mr.  Moore  was  55  years  of  age  and 
was  president  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Chautauqua  & 
Erie  Grape  Co.  and  had  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Leaving  home  to 
get  medical  advice  at  Buffalo,  the  de- 
ceased was  taken  so  ill  en  route  that 
he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  house  of  his 
relative,  where  he  died.  A  year  ago 
Mr.  Moore  had  a  bad  fall,  sustaining  a 
broken  leg,  from  which  he  never  really 
recovered.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
and  a  son  by  a  former  marriage. 

GEORGE  ELLWARGER. 

On  Monday,  November  26,  George 
EUwanger,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  EUwanger  &  Barry,  died  at  his 
home  in  Rochester,  N  Y.,  which  he  had 
cherished  so  much  for  more  than  an 
oi^dinary  lifetime.  Hero  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  his  pets,  the  choic- 
est and  rarest  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
of  all  descriptions.  He  saw  these  trees 
grow  into  magnificent  specimens,  sam- 
ples of  his  own  skill,  which  even  today 
stankl  unsurpassed. 

George  EUwanger  was  born  December 
2,  1816,  in  Gross-Heppbach  near  Stutt- 
gart, Wurtemberg,  Germany,  as  the  son 
of  a  vineyardist,  and  there,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  father,  received  the  first 
lessons  in  practical  horticulture.  But 
the  vineyards  alone  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  his  eager  desire  for  a 
thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of 
horticulture  inr  all  its  vJtTious  branches 
and  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  nurseryman  and  florist  in 
Stuttgart,  where  every  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  acquire  the  extensive 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  famous  in 
after  life. 

In  1835  Mr.  Ellwj.nger  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  soon  found  employment  in 
Rochester  with  Reynolds  &  Bentham, 
which  firm  conducted  a  nursery  and  seed 
business.  Three  years  later,  in  1838,  he 
bought  out  his  employers  and  started  for 
himself,  but  soon  after  found  an  able 
associate  in  the  person  of  the  late  P. 
Barry,  and  in  1840,  the  first  eight  acres 
of  ground  were  bought  to  esti^blish  the 
well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  On 
this  original  ground  the  office  building. 
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greenhouses  and  trial  grounds  are  still 
located.  From  this  rather  small  begin- 
ning the  nurseries  have  grown  rapidly. 

Over  1,000  acres  are  now  planted  to 
young  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  has  always  paid  per- 
som»l  attention  to  details  in  the  nursery 
department  For  a  life  time  he  himself 
selected  all  the  scions  for  budding  and 
grafting  to  avoid  the  mixing  of  varie- 
ties. He  was  up  early  and  lat^.  Where- 
ever  gangs  of  men  were  at  work  in  the 
fields,  often  many  miles  apart  and  away 
from  the  home  grounds,  Mr.  Ellwanger 
would  be  sure  to  pay  them  a  daily  visit, 
to  see  how  the  work  progressed. 

For  more  than  a  year  old  age  com- 
pelled him  to  stay  away  from  business 
cares.  Last  summer  he  wiiS  at  times 
able  to  be  out  in  his  own  spacious  pri- 
vate grounds,  enjoying  the  grand  old 
trees,  which  he  hafd  planted  and  nursed 
with  his  own  hands  years  ago.  But  as 
the  cooler  autumn  days  approached,  and 
the  leaves  one  by  one  began  to  fall,  his 
strength,  too,  failed  visibly,  and  when 
at  last  the  storms  had  shaken  the  last 
remnants  of  foliage  to  the  earth,  from 
whence  they  sprang,  he  also  got  re^dy 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  mother  earth.  Mr. 
Ellwanger  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
died  before  him.  The  fourth  son,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ellwanger,  is  the  one  surviving 
him.  J.  B.  K. 

MEMORIAL    ON    MR.    ELLWANGER'S    DEATH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  thu 
Hocheater  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  held  November  27,  the  fol- 
lowinsr  memorial   was   adopted: 

"Seldom  has  the  span  of  human  life 
given  a  record  of  accomplishment 
equal  to  that  of  our  late  associate, 
Oeorse  EUwangrer.  whose  death  oc- 
curred November  26,  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  asre.  One  of  its  chartor 
members,  this  institution  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  in  larse  measure  its  suc- 
cess to  the  foresigrht  and  enerery  of 
Mr.  Ellwanger  and  a  few  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him  on  this  board  for  these  many 
years  v/ell  know  the  value  of  his  busi- 
ness judfirment  and  counsel,  while  his 
uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart 
has  endeared  him  to  all.  The  history 
of  his  life  for  nearly  70  years  is 
almost  Inseparable  from  that  of  the 
city  of  Rochester.  His  contributions 
of  time,  money  and  thouerht  toward 
the  city's  beauty,  its  material  and 
moral  advancement,  have  been  equaled 
by  few  and  exceeded  by  none  of  her 
many  public  spirited  citizens.  Out  of 
respect  and  reverence  for  his  memory, 
it  is  ordered  that  this  sligrht  tribhte 
be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy 
be  sent  to  his  family  and  the  public 
press." 


Societies. 


SOOETT  OF  AMERICAIf  FLORISTS, 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  submit  for  registration  Canna  New 
York,  (C  &  J.  Seedling  No.  1549). 
Height,  six  to  seven  feet,  with  broad 
bronze  leaves  and  mammoth  flowers  of 
intense  carmine. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 

AHERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

more  frizes. 
The  president  of  the  Washington  Flo- 
rists' Club,  Peter  Bisset,  notifies  us  that 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Briggs  offers  a  cash  prize  of 
$10  for  six  or  more  blooms  of  any  new 
rose  never  before  exhibited.  This  prize 
is  given  especially  to  encourage  private 
gardeners,  who  would  be  likely  to  show 
six  blooms  but  would  not  be  able,  owing 


to  limited  space,  to  show  a^  greater  num- 
ber. 

H.  F.  Michell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
offer  a  cup  valued  at  $25  for  a  vase  of 
Richmond  rose  to  be  exhibited  next 
March  and  Miss  M.  I.  Hammond,  of 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  ofifers  a  $5 
gold  piece  for  the  prettiest  exhibition 
in  the  hall,  to  be  decided  by  some  three 
Washington  ladies  visiting  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y. 


CHRYSANTHEnUM  SOCIETY  OF  ADLERICA 

WORK   OP   THE   committees. 

Chicago,  December  i.  Mile.  Jeanne 
Rosette,  pink,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G.  Hill 
Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  91  points 
commercial  scale. 

David  Fraser,  Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  HORTICULTURE. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture  was  held  at  the  Auditorium 
Annex,   Chicago,   November   9  and   10, 


Ths  LateQeor  e  Ellwanger. 
See  obituary 


1906.  There  were  present  J.  C.  Vau- 
ghan,  C.  E.  Kendel,  W.  F.  Kasting,  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  H.  C. 
Irish,  J.  H.  Burdett,  E.  V.  Hallock  and 
John  N.  May. 

Mr.  Burdett  gave  an  exhaustive  report 
on  the  press  bureau  work  as  conducted 
during  the  past  year  after  which  de- 
tailed plans  for*  the  continuation  of  the 
service  were  considered.  The  relative 
merits  of  the  clipping  sheet  used  by  the 
American  Civic  Association  as  com- 
pared with  the  plan  of  the  council  by 
sending  mimeograph  copies  of  matter  for 
publication  direct  to  large  papers  and  to 
press  syndicates  was  discussed  and  it 
was  voted  to  continue  the  latter  plan  and 
to  begin  another  scries  of  articles  early 
in  the  new  year.  Reports  were  made  of 
an  unusual  demand  for  certain  seeds,  the 
cause  of  which  had  been  traced  direct 
to  its  exploitation  through  the  press 
bureau  last  spring.  A  list  of  subjects  to 
be  written  up  for  the  coming  year  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Kendel  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  corresp<;nd  with 
nurserymen  and  florists  for  fuither  sub- 
jects. 

A  report  was  read  from  Robert  Craig 


on  a  visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Co.  in  the  interests  of  a  horticultural 
exposition  and  congress.  It  showed 
that  the  exposition  company  was  not  in 
a  position  to  offer  cash  premiums  for  a 
special  horticultural  exhibition  but  in 
his  opinion  the  project  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  if  the  money  was  guar- 
anteed by  individuals.  It  was  voted  to 
arrange  for  a  horticultural  congress  at 
Norfolk  during  the  exposition  period 
and  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  call  to  supplement  the  one  which 
had  been  issued  and  to  arrange  a  pre- 
liminary programme. 

H.  C  Irish,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF   HORTICULTURISTS. 

One  who  would  safely  navigate  the 
ocean  finds  it  essential  to  occasionally 
make  observ.ations  to  establish  his  ex- 
act location.  He  may  have  kept  a  rec- 
ord of  the  ship's  course,  know  to  a 
nicety  the  force  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
ocean  currents,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  propeller,  and  be  able  to 
tell  just  where  the  ship  ought  to  be, 
but  experience  has  taught  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this  he  must  by  observations  as- 
certain fust  where  it  is.  In  like  way 
those  who  essay  to  explore  the  ocean 
of  the  unknown  should  occasionally 
make  observations  and  comparisons  to 
ascertain  just  where  they  are.  We  can 
learn  something  of  this  through  a  mere 
physical  exhibition  of  what  has  been 
and  can  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  far 
more  important  that  we  come  to  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  through 
and  by  which  the  results  are  obtained. 
This  can  only  come  through  a  confer- 
ence bet-een  those  who  are  studying 
these  laws,  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
truth  to  one  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  experience  of  another  under 
other  conditions  may  show  is  only  a 
seeming  truth. 

It  is  well  for  all  who  are  engaged  in 
any  particular  line  of  study  to  meet 
occasionally  for  council,  that  they  may 
ascertain  how  much  of  that  we  think 
we  know  is  actually  so,  to  ascertain  just 
how  far  we  are  in  our  voyage  into  the 
unknown.  To  this  end  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture  has  thought  it 
wise  to  call  for  the  meeting  of  a  con- 
gress of  the  horticulturists  of  the  world 
to  assemble  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  1907  to  commemorate  the  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  The  date  of 
the  meeting  and  the  formal  programme 
has  not  been  decided  upon  but  will  be 
announced  later;  but  in  the  meantime 
we  ask  that  all  interested  in  progres- 
sive horticulture,  plan  to  attend  the  con- 
gress and  communicate  with  H.  C.  Irish, 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  as  to  what  definite  sub- 
jects should  be  discussed. 

W^W.  Tracy. 

THE  HANFORD,  CAL.  CONVENTION. 

The  joint  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  association  of  nurserymen,  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers,  and  horticultural 
commissioners  and  inspectors  was  held 
at  Hanford,  Cal.,  December  4-8.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  instructive  papers 
were  read  and  many  well  known  horti- 
culturists were  present.  Special  rates 
were  in  force  from  all  parts  on  the  cer- 
tificate plan. 
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The  following  is  the  official  program- 
me :  December  4,  morning— "Invocation 
and  address  of  Welcome,"  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Maunt  and  H.  A.  Beekins,  Mayor 
of  Hanford,  followed  by  addresses  by 
Ellwood  Cooper,  Governor  Geo.  C.  Par- 
dee and  J.  D.  Biddle,  the  response  to  the 
first  address  being  by  E.  L.  Smith.  Af- 
ternoon —  papers  on  "Table  grapes; 
growing  and  packing,"  1^  Mrs.  Minna 
E.  Sherman;  "Wine  as  a  reme^dy  for  the 
evil  of  intemperance,"  by  A,  Sharboro; 
"The  fruit  growers'  aim,"  by  H.  C. 
Rowley,  and  "Growing  the  eucalyptus," 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Miller,  were  read  The 
appointment  of  committees  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception.  December  5,  morn- 
ing— following  an  address  by  F.  W. 
Power,  papers  on  "Benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pacific  Coast  Nursery- 
man's Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,"  by  S.  A. 
Miller;  "The  nursery  business  in  Cali- 
fornia," by  Leonard  Coates;  "European 
methods,"  by  J.  B.  Pilkington;  "Fruit 
varieties,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  and 
"Introductions  of  possible  interest  to 
nurserymen,"  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Dorsett, 
were  read.  Afternoon — "What  fruit 
growers  and  inspectors  expect  from  nur- 
serymen," by  H.  P.  Stabler;  "Inspection 
laws  of  California,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roed- 
ing;  "Need  of  uniform  inspection  law," 
by  A.  Eckhart;  "Investigation  and  ap- 
plication," by  Prof.  N.  L  Kellog,  and 
"The  relation  of  nurserymen  to  grow- 
ers," by  A.  N.  Judd,  were  the  papers 
read.  Evening  —  "Pear  blight  coridi- 
tions,"  by  Prof  M.  B.  Waite;  "Recent 
progress  in  entomology,"  by  Prof.  C. 
W.  Woodworth;  "The  horticultural 
commissioner,"  by  R.  P.  Cundiff ;  "Root 
stock  in  planting,"  by  A.  D.  Bishop,  and 
"Barring  out  suspected  stock,"  by  S.  A. 
Pease.  December  6,  morning — "Horti- 
cultural uses  of  university  farm,"  by 
Prof.  Wickson;  "The  water  supply  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,"  by  John 
Tuohy;  "The  importance  of  drainage  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,"  by  John  S. 
Dore;  "The  relation  of  boes  to  the 
fruit  industry,"  by  J.  M.  Rankin,  and 
"The  United  States  plant  introduction 
garden  and  its  value  to  California,"  by 
Roland  McKee.  These  were  followed 
by  an  excursion  to  Lemoore  and  points 
around  Hanford.  In  the  evening  an 
address  by  J.  A.  Tilcher  was  followed 
by  the  following  papers:  "Report  of 
fruit  distributors,"  by  Alden  Hender- 
son; "Report  of  committee  on  trans- 
portation," Iv  R.  D.  Stephens;  "The 
pecuniary  value  of  good  roads  to  the 
fruit  grower,"  by  A.  R.  Sprague,  and 
"A  fixed  price  for  prunes  and  how  to 
obtain  it,"  by  John  Luther  Bowers.  De- 
cember 7,  morning— "Green  manuring 
of  orchards,"  by  James  A.  Mills;  "The 
fruit  grower  as  a  factor  in  government," 
by  Edward  Berwick,  and  "The  fruit  in- 
dustry of  Tulare  County,"  by  P.  D. 
Fowler.  Afternoon — "Methods  of  in- 
creasing the  bearing  of  Muscat  vines," 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti;  "The  economic 
value  of  wild  birds,"  by  W.  R.  Mcin- 
tosh; "A  further  plea  for  selection,"  by 
Leonard  Coates,  and  "The  fruit  grower 
anki  the  Country  Press,"  by  Fred  A. 
Dodge. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Massachustees  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  December  8  nine  new  mem- 


bers were  elected.  Several  protests 
against  recent  awards  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  vegetables  were  considered 
and  referred  to  a  special  committee  for 
investigation.  To  provide  for  such  cases 
in  the  future  a  new  rule  was  adopted  as 
follows : 

"Whenever  any  exhibitor  shall  con- 
sider himself  personally  aggrieved  by 
any  award  of  a  prize,  he  may  file  a  writ- 
ten protest  with  secretary  immediately 
after  such  award.  The  secretary  shall 
forthwith  transmit  such  protest  to  the 
committee  that  made  the  protested 
award  and  such  committee  shall  there- 
upon reconsider  such  award.  No  pro- 
test shall  be  considered  unless  made  as 
provided  in  this  rule." 

It  was  voted  also  that  the  free  use 
of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  society's  build- 
ing be  granted  to  the  landscape  garden- 
ing class  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club  of  Boston. 

Committees  for  the  year  1907  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

Finance. — W.  Hunnewell,  chairman, 
A.  F.  Estabrook,  S.  M.  Weld. 

Library. — C.  S.  Sargeant,  chairman, 
T.  O.  Fuller,  C.  W.  Jenks,  H.  P.  Wal- 
cott,  S.  Henshaw. 

Lectures  and  Publications.  —  W.  P. 
Rich,  chairman,  J.  W.  Manning,  J.  A. 
Pettigrew,  E.  B.  Wilder. 

Prizes  and  Exhibitions. — J.  K.  M.  L. 
Farquhar,  chairman,  W.  N.  Craig,  A.  H. 
Fewkes,  W.  Wheeler.  Isaac  Lodce,  W. 
H.  Spooner. 

Piants  and  Flowers. — ^A.  H.  Fewkes, 
chairman,  R.  Cameron,  W.  N.  Craig, 
T.  D.  Hatfield,  W.  Nicholson. 

Fruits. — ^W.  Wheeler,  chairman,  C.  F. 
Curtis,  J.  W.  Hill. 

Vegetables. — Isaac  Locke,  chairman, 
Duncan  Finlayson,  J.  B.  Shurtleff,  Jr. 

Gardens.  —  C.  W.  Parker,  chairman, 
Oakes  Ames,  Geo.  Barker,  W.  N.  Craig, 
W.  H.  Elliott,  A.  H.  Fewkes,  J.  A.  Pet- 
tigrew, W.  W.  Rawson,  W.  P.  Rich,  H. 
P.  Walcott,  S.  M.  Weld. 

Children's  Gardens.  —  H.  S.  Adams, 
chairman,  H.  S.  Rand,  W.  E.  C.  Rich, 
W.  P.  Rich. 

HARTLAND  I0RTICULTUR4L  SOCIETT. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  Maryland  Slate  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  counted  by  the  officers 
as  its  greatest  success,  and  the  immense 
building  in  which  they  were  held,  the 
Armory  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  gave  a 
fine  opportunity  for  displaying  the  de- 
posits. After  the  usual  ceremonies,  the 
welcome  by  the  mayor  and  a  suitable  re- 
sponse by  Orlando  Harrison,  of  Wor- 
cester county,  the  president  submitted 
his  annual  report,  which  was  devoted 
largely  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  the  orchard,  garden  and 
trucking  interests  of  the  state,  and  filled 
with  energetic  warnings  against  allow- 
ing the  spread  of  the  insect  and  bacteria 
enemies  of  fruit  culture,  the  pear  blight, 
peach  yellows  and  San  Jose  scale,  threat- 
ening to  seriously  injure  if  not  extermi- 
nate these  interests,  unless  by  co-opera- 
tion between  individuals,  communities, 
and  state  officials  these  dangerous  pests, 
especiallv  in  small  orchards  where  sys- 
tem unfortunately  does  not  always  pre- 
vail, are  kept  down  and  destroyed.  Wm. 
Duckham,  president  of  the  national 
chrysanthemum  society  made  an  address 
on  that  popular  flower  and  the  state  of- 
ficials spoke  on  their  several  specialties, 
forestry,  noxious  insects,  etc. 


A  very  large  and  gratifying  show  was 
made  of  ordhard  and  garden  products, 
including  apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes, 
nuts,  lemons,  sweet  and  white  potatoes. 
There  were  nearly  150  distinct  varieties, 
it  was  said,  of  Maryland  grown  apples 
and  1,000  separate  exhibits  of  this  popu- 
lar and  healthful  fruit.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  season  for  peaches,  but  there  was 
one  exhibit  from  Cloverly  Farm,  in  the 
mountain  peach  belt  of  western  Mary- 
land. 

Not  a  very  large  but  a  fairly  attractive 
display  of  flowers  and  foliage  plauts  was 
made.  George  Morrison,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  had  fine 
specimens  of  warm  house  species,  and 
some  cut  flowers.  Isaac  H.  Moss,  Fred'k 
C.  Bauer  and  Edward  Herrmann  de- 
posited evergreens  and  flowering  plants, 
and  Edward  Krep  had  a  fine  wreath  of 
double  white  camellias  and  violets.  The 
municipal  park  department  sent  in  large 
collections  of  palmi  and  other  decora- 
tive plants  from  Carroll  and  Patterson 
parks. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  governor  of 
the  state,  Hon.  Edwin  Warfield,  made  an 
address  urging  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  the  adornment  of  country  homes  by 
some  ornamental  planting,  as  not  only  a 
thing  desirable  and  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  as  tending  to  refined  taste,  increas- 
ing the  love  of  home  and  the  genuine 
and  pure  pleasures  which  only  country 
homes  can  afford,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  impressing  neighbors  and  travelers 
with  the  idea  of  higher  ideals  prevailing 
where  such  decorations  exist  and,  large- 
ly more  than  these  cost,  increasing  5ie 
pecuniary  value  of  such  places. 

There  being  no  admission  fee,  the  so- 
ciety being  a  creature  of  the  state,  the 
attendance  was  large.  On  one  afternoon 
there  were  3000  school  children  in  at- 
tendance. 

At  the  election  Orlando  Harrison  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  term. 


ST.  LOUIS  lORnCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Fred  H.  Meinhardt 

The  commitee  in  session  adopted  ap- 
plication forms  and  an  attractive  folder 
to  be  distributed  at  large  which  con- 
tains extracts  from  the  by-laws  of  the 
society  and  sets  forth  its  objects, 
aims  and  privileges,  of  which  some 
of  the  most  important  are  "To  give 
at  least  one  creditable  flower  show 
each  year  to  its  members  and  invited 
guests,"  "Act  as  authority  in  horticul- 
tural questions  pertaining  to  the  best 
methods  of  amateur  gardening,"  "Give 
instructing  public  lectures  relating  to 
beautifying  home  surroundings,"  "Is- 
sue bulletins  on  the  rare  of  plants  in 
the  house  or  conservatory,  and  in  every 
manner  assist  the  public  in  their  horti- 
cultural wants." 

The  privileges  are  so  inviting  that 
members  have  asked  to  be  enrolled  with- 
out solicitation,  besides  the  folder  bears 
the  indorsement  and  signatures  of  the 
president  of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Wm.  Trelease,  director  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden;  F.  W.  Taylor, 
Chief  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position and  others,  all  of  whom  have 
volunteered  to  "stand  by  the  ship."    At 
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the  next  regular  meeting  preparations 
will  be  made  for  the  first  grand  annual 
meeting  in  January.  Watch  for  this,  it 
will  surely  be  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. 

A  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted 
indorsing  Wm.  Young  for  state  vice- 
president  of  the  S.  A.  F.  for  Missouri 
east 

The  next  regular  meeting  takes  place 
the  third  Tuesday  in  December. 

Otto  G.  Koknig,  Secy. 


AT  HORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists*  Society 
was  postponed  to  November  21  to  allow 
the  m^ny  members,  exhibitors  at  various 
points,  to  return  home.  Evidently  all 
were  pleased,  particularly  the  contingent 
which  visited  Chicago.  The  description 
they  gave  of  the  Windy  city,  and  the 
treatment  they  received  there,  made 
more  of  ..s  wish  we  haid  gonei  Nomina- 
tion of  officers  was  the  main  business. 
R.  Vine  and  R.  M.  Schultz  were  nomin- 
ated for  the  presidency;  Percy  Herbert 
for  vice-president;  Wm.  Charlton  and 
Wm.  Duckham  for  trea'surer,  and  £. 
Reagan  for  secretary.  R.  Vine  had  a 
vase  of  carnation  White  Perfection.  He 
secured  a  cultural  certificate.  Chas.  H. 
Totty  had  a  dozen  Miriam  Hankey  on 
hand.  It  w&'s  ahead  of  any  pink  we  have 
seen  this  year.  By  request,  Mr.  Totty 
is  to  tell  at  the  next  meeting  how  the 
new  chrysanthemum  showed  up  this  fall 
at  the  various  exhibitions.  One  new 
member  was  elected  and  three  more 
names  proposed.  E.  R. 

AT  LENOX,  MASS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Lenox  Horti- 
cultural Society  took  place  December 
I,  president  S.  Carlquist  in  the  chair. 
The  following  members  were  unani- 
mously elected  as  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  F.  Heeremans,  president; 
W.  Jack,  vice  president;  Robt  Speirs, 
treasurer:  Geo.  Foulsham,  secretary, 
and  Josenh  Tousey,  assistant  secretary. 
After  all  business  had  been  dispatched, 
refreshments  were  served,  after  which 
several  of  the  members  gave  an  exemp- 
lification of  their  vocal  and  instrumental 
abilities.  Altogether  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent 

G.  F. 

CHICAGO  FLOWBR  SHOW. 

At  an  executive  committee  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Annex  December  7,  there 
was  a  good  attendance  and  Secretary 
Rodd  presented  his  report  on  the  fall 
exhibition,  showing  a  deficit  of  $3147^. 

THB  DBPARTMBirr  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  issued  his  annual  re- 
port Tho'  following  sections  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  our  readers: — 

XNTSODUCnON    OF    YJkLUABLB    PULNTS. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  the 
leadiner  features  of  the  work  of  the 
past  year  have  been  the  co-operatliA 
demonstration  work  with  farmers, 
fruit  growers,  and  others  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  Department  ex- 
perts and  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  of  economic  value.  One  of  the 
most  Important  achievements  in  this 
latter  line  is  the  discovery  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Siberian  alfalfa,  a  plant 
native   on   the  dry  steppes   of  Siberia, 


where  the  mercury  freezes  without 
snow,  thus  proving  the  ability  of  the 
plant  to  withstand  without  protection 
a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below 
zero.  This  discovery  may  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  agriculture  of  the  north- 
west prairie  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Among  other  valuable  plants 
Introduced  are  a  vlgrorous  alfalfa  from 
Arabia,  and  the  Tangier  pea.  which 
has  yielded  as  higrh  as  nine  tons  of 
green  feed  per  acre.  With  a  view  to 
Increasing  the  matting  industry,  the 
Department's  explorers  have  secured 
livins  plants  of  the  best  foreign  varie- 
ties of  rushes,  experiments  in  the 
propaeration  of  many  seeds  and  plants 
introduced  from  foreign  countries  are 
beiner  carried  on  at  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Garden  at  Chico,  Cal. 

snccBss  wriH  introduced  pulntb. 
Success  is  reported  with  the  date 
palms  in  California  and  Arizona.  Khar- 
kof  wheat,  the  hardiest  winter  wheat 
grown  in  this  country,  is  now  thor- 
ouiThly  established,  and  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced  the  yield  per  acre 
is  being  increased  by  an  average  of 
five  bushels.  The  durum-wheat  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  fifty  million  bush- 
els. 

PLANT    DZSBASBS. 

The  year  has  been  an  unusual  one 
in  the  field  of  plant  pathology.  Se- 
rious outbreaks  of  disease  kept  the 
staff  busy.  Success  is  reported  in  con- 
trolling the  pear  blight.  The  efilcacy 
of  the  method  adopted  for  controlling 
the  little  peach  disease  has  been  suc- 
cessfully illustrated  in  Michigan.  At 
the  Mississippi  Valley  laboratory  at 
St.  Louis  have  been  conducted  investi- 
gations of  many  of  the  diseases  affect- 
ing forest  and  fruit  trees.  At  the  sub- 
tropical laboratory  at  Miami,  Fla.,  are 
conducted  investigations  of  diseases 
affecting  tropical  and  subtropical 
plants. 

ORAIN    STJkNDABOIEATION. 

The  Department  holds  that  some  sys- 
tem of  standardization  is  necessary  as 
a  first  step  toward  securing  uniformity 
of  grain  grading.  Congress  at  its  last 
session  authorized  the  establishment 
of  laboratories  with  a  view  to  event- 
ually bringing  about  this  standardiza- 
tion. Two  laboratories  have  been 
established,  one  at  Baltimore  and  the 
other  at  New  Orleans,  where  a  thor- 
ough study  in  the  present  system  of 
grain  grading  will  be  made  with  a 
view  to  reaching  methods  which  will 
make  standardization  possible. 

DRT-ULND    FARMINO. 

The  Secretary  voices  a  caution  to 
the  prospective  settlers  in  the  Oreat 
Plains  area.  While  there  are  great 
agricultural  possibilities  in  this  re- 
gion, farming  there  must  be  conducted 
along  radically  different  lines  from 
those  in  the  more  humid  portions  of 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  recent 
abundant  rainfall,  conditions  will 
doubtless  soon  resume  their  normal 
state,  which  is  one  of  semiaridity. 


GOOD 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  seed  adulteration  and  in 
carrying  on  the  campaign  of  education 
on  behalf  of  good  seed.  Good  results 
have  attended  work  in  securing  high- 
grade  strains  of  sugar-beet  seed,  i^nd 
especially  satisfactory  results  have 
been  secured  in  the  development  of  the 
sugar-beet  seed  containing  a  single 
germ,  which  will  eliminate  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  work  of  thinning. 

FBT7IT    TRANSPORTATION. 

Interesting  and  practical  investiga- 
tions in  the  methods  of  harvesting, 
packing  and  storing  fresh  fruits  have 
been  continued  throughout  the.  year. 
Studies  in  fruit  transportation  have 
dealt  chlefiy  with  the  transcontinental 
shipment  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  eastern 
markets. 

NBW    FRUITS    AND    PLANTS. 

The  work  of  developing  by  breeding 
and  selection  of  new  types  of  various 
plants  has  been  very  successful  during 
the  past  year.  This  includes  new 
citrus  fruits,  new  pineapple  varieties, 
new  early  variety  of  cotton  and  new 
kinds  of  corn.  The  tobacco-breeding 
experiments  have  proved  especially 
successful,  new  sorts  having  already 
been  planted  by  tobacco  growers  and 
are   giving   excellent  results.     The   to- 


bacco-breeding experiments  are  being 
extended  to  the  tobacco-producing 
areas  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
with  the  promise  of  results  as  impor- 
tant as  those  in  Connecticut  and  Flor- 
ida. 

TBA  EXPERIMENTS,  INOCULATION  TESTS,  ETC. 

The  secretary  reports  the  greatest 
yield  in  the  history  of  the  tea  experi- 
ments— something  over  12,000  pounds 
of  dry  tea.  Many  field  tests  In  the  in- 
oculation of  leguminous  crops  with 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  are  under  way 
on  large  farms.  Farm-management 
investigations  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  year  along  two  princi- 
pal lines — the  study  of  farm  practice 
and  the  demonstration  of  improved 
methods. 

QTPST    AND    BROWN-TAIL    MOTH     PARASITES. 

European  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth 
and  brown-tall  moth  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  this  country. 
Several  colonies  of  parasites  were  lib- 
erated in  the  open.  In  return  for  the 
services  of  official  entomologists  abroad 
in  securing  the  introduction  of  bene- 
ficial insects  into  this  country  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  has  sought  to  ren- 
der to  its  foreign  colleagues  similar 
service.  It  has  been  done  in  several 
cases  successfully. 

INSECTS    DAMAOINO    FORESTS. 

Investigations  of  insects  damaging 
forests  have  progressed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  In  co-operation  with  the 
forest  service,  resulting  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  large  store  of  general  in- 
formation upon  forest  insects. 

OTHER    INSECT    STUDIES. 

Investigations  of  the  Insect  enemies 
of  deciduous  fruit  have  been  carried  on 
at  field  stations  in  New  York,  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska.  Especial 
investigations  have  been  made  on  the 
Hessian  fly  in  the  spring-wheat  re- 
gions, and  the  work  on  insects  affect- 
ing vegetable  crops  and  stored  prod- 
ucts has  been  continued.  Records  have 
been  brought  together  on  the  life  his- 
tories and  geographic  distribution  of 
the  majority  of  mosquitoes  inhabiting 
North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  A  publication  has  been 
Issued  calling  attention  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  house  fly  to  spread  the 
typhoid  fever  and  urging  the  adoption 
of  methods  for  its  control. 

INCREASED   APPROPRIATION   VOR  STATIONS. 

Recognition  by  congress  of  the  great 
value  of  the  experiment  stations  as 
agencies  of  agricultural  advancement 
through  scientiflc  research  is  reported 
by  the  secretary  as  manifested  by  the 
)assage  of  the  Adams  act,  under  which 
the  present  appropriation  of  each  ex- 
>eriment  station,  under  the  Hatch  act, 
will  shortly  be  doubled.  In  this  con- 
nection he  pays  tribute  to  the  late 
Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
author  of  this  act  He  states  that  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  Adams  has  taken 
away  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
cause  of  agricultural  progress  in  this 
country,  and  concludes  with  the  as- 
sertion that  the  name  of  Representa- 
tive Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  will  ever  be 
linked  with  that  of  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  and  of  Representative  Hatch, 
of  Missouri,  as  the  author  of  a  meas- 
ure of  fundamental  and  permanent  im- 
portance to  the  institutions  which  ad- 
vance and  disseminate  the  knowledge 
on  which  our  agricultural  progress 
and  permanent  possibilities  largely  de- 
pend. 

GOOD    WORK    IN    HAWAII    AND    PORTO  RICO. 

Good  work  has  been  done  at  the  Ha- 
waii station  toward  diversifying  the 
agricultural  industries  of  the  islands. 
This  year  fully  200  acres  of  tobacco 
have  been  planted.  Investigations 
have  been  begun  looking  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  rice  industry.  In 
Porto  Rico  coffee  experiments  give 
promising  results.  An  increased  yield 
has  resulted  from  improved  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Porto  RIcans  are 
large  consumers  of  rice,  most  of  which 
Is  now  imported,  and  experiments  on 
the  suitability  of  the  country  for  rice 
growing  are  being  conducted. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMCmOA  has  paid  197  000  tor  glati  broken  by 
bail  liuce  it  was  organiz-'d  In  1887.  For  particu 
luro  address    JOHN  8.  Ef  SLER,  Saddle  River,  N-  J. 
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BOOKS  rOR  Tt1[  HOLIDAYS. 

The  time  is  coming  along  when  these  are  needed  and  opportunity  at  hand  for  reading  them.      Every 
one  of  the  following  should  be  in  your  library.     Send  priceS  qiotcd  aid  WC  SMd  the  bQOks. 


Practical  Floriculture  (Peter  Hen- 
derson).— A  guide  to  the  successful 
propagation  and  cultivation  of  florists' 
plants.     Illustrated.     325  pages.     $1.50. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson). —A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 
250  pages.  $1.00. 

Steam  He.\ting  for  Builders  (Bald- 
win).— Contains  valuable  data  and  hints 
for  steam  fitters  and  those  who  employ 
this  method  of  heating.  The  350  pages 
are  fully  illustrated.    $2.50. 

Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North 
America  (Sargent). — The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  pages  number  826,  with  over 
600  illustrations.    $6.00. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  (F".  A.  Waugh). 
— Their  propagation,  pruning  and  gen- 
eral management,  adapted  to  the  Unite  J 
States  and  Canada.  It  his  45  illustra- 
tions and  123  pages.    50  cents. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith). 
— By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  un- 
divided attention  for  twenty  years  to 
the  improvement  of  the  chrysanthemum 
and  its  culture  in  detail.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated.   40  cents. 

Greenhouse  Construction  (Taft).— 
It  tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to 
build  and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large 
or  small,  and  that,  too,  in  a  plain,  easily 
understood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations.    $1.50. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
— A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth 
and  management  of  hedge  plants  for 
country  and  suburban  homes.  A  vol- 
ume of  140  pages,  with  twenty- two  il- 
lustrations.   50  cents. 

Ginseng  (Kains). — At  the  present 
time,  when  so  much  interest  is  taken 
in  ginseng,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
peruse  this  volume,  which  tells  all  about 
the  plant  in  a  way  that  all  may  under- 
stand. The  144  pages  are  freely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Book  of  Market  Gardening  (R. 
Lewis  Castle). — One  of  a  series  of 
handbooks  of  practical  gardening.  Shows 
the  methods  adopted  by  many  growers 
who  have  made  commercial  gardening 
a  highly  successful  business,  based  upon 
experience  and  observation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe.     Illustrated.    $1. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Lilies  and 
AguATic  Plants  (Henderson).— Grow- 
ers of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
'1  he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 


How  TO  Make  Money  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford). — ^This  is  by  a  practi- 
cal grower  who  has  made  a  success  of 
the  business.  No  grower  of  violets  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  Rose. — Its  cultivation,  varieties, 
etc.  (H.  B.  EUwanger).— A  complete 
guide  of  the  cultivation  of  the  rose,  to- 
gether with  the  classification  of  all  the 
leading  varieties.    $1.25. 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  emi- 
nently successful,  practical  floris;.  Illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  is  treated  very  thoroughly  in 
this  illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It 
is  a  book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit 
grower  can  afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings. 
(Carpenter). — This  book  covers  the  en- 
tire subject  most  fully.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  heating  and  ventilating  plans 
it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  guide. 
$4.00. 

The  Book  cf  Cut  Flowers  (R.  P. 
Brotherston).  —  A  complete  guide  to 
the  preparing,  arranging  and  preserv- 
ing of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  300  pages. 
$1.50. 

Celery  Culture  (Vaughan).— The 
important  subject  of  celery  culture  is 
thoroughly  covered  in  this  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  59  pages.  The  florist  rais- 
ing young  plants  of  celery  and  those 
who  grow  the  plants  to  maturity  will 
alike  find  it  valuable.    50  cents. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflower  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen). — The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully. 
The  book  also  contains  interesting  chap- 
ters on  seed  raising,  insects,  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  common  to  these  plants. 
50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer). — A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation, 
harvesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus, 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
culinary  kind  of  asparagus,  but  there 
is  also  some  reference  to  the  ornamental 
species.    50  cents. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book 
on  the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Writ- 
ten by  a  practical  mushroom  grower, 
who  tells  the  whole  story  so  tersely  and 
plainly  that  a  child  can  understand  it. 
This  book  has  increased  mushroom 
growing  in  this  country  three  fold  in 
three  years.    $1.50. 


The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ol  alT 
the  most  modem  methods  of  cultivating 
this  most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Lawns  and  How  to  Makb  Thbm 
(Leonard  Barron).— A  very  useful  and 
practical  work,  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Illustrated. 
$1.10. 

The  Horticulturi.sts'  Rule-Book 
(L.  H.  Bailey). — Contains  information 
valuable  to  all  those  engaged  ii.  any 
branch  of  horticulture.  Illustrated.  312 
pages.    75  cents. 

The  GoLDnsH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive 
and  paying  addition  to  their  business 
The  best  advice  is  given  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  subject,  including  con- 
struction and  care  of  the  parlor  aquar- 
ium, in  this  volume  of  160  pages,  hand- 
somely illustrated.    $2.00. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art 
within  the  past  few  years  compels  the 
wide  awake  florist  to  keep  posted  on 
this  branch  of  the  business.  The  many 
suggestions  of  this  book  will  be  found 
helpful  every  business  day.  It  contains 
•338  pages,  165  illustrations.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening 
(Rawson). — Written  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  market  gar- 
deners in  the  country,  and  who  has  the 
large  t  glasshouses  for  forcing  vege- 
tables for  market  in  America.  Outdoor 
and  indoor  crops  are  treated.  Illus- 
trated, $i.oa 

The  Vegetable  Garden  (Vilmorin- 
Andrieux). — ^The  best  and  most  com- 
plete book  on  vegetables  ever  published. 
There  are  782  pages  and  hundreds  of 
illustrations  in  this  Enghsh  edition, 
edited  by  Wm.  Robinson,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish horticultural  writer.     $4.50 

The  Orchard*  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell). — One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for 
a  considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  gar- 
den and  cultural  directions.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  illustrated  and  the  author 
is  a  practical  man  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject.   1  he  book  contains  321  pages.  $1.50. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh). — 
This  is  a  very  useful  little  book  'on  the 
art  of  landscape  gardening.  It  will  be 
found  exceptionally  valuable  to  ama- 
teurs, as  it  covers  in  detail  the  numer- 
ous problems  that  come  to  the  owners 
of  small  gardens.  It  is  freely  illustrated 
and  the  pictures  have  been  chosen -yvith 
a  view  to  informing  the  reader  rather 
than  decorating  the  book.    50  cents. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis^  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  VeitchH,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  uris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eul^lia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty*«M«M«M«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hiidson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Beeks  You  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

For— rlj  State  EatooMloftet  •!  Maryfauitf 

A  PraetteAl  Treattie  and  tlmehr  woifc  on  cheM 
Mid  efleeUve  meaus  uf  dMtroylnf  ImMCt  pMU  and 
otiMT  Temiln  iu  Tarlous  placets  Tbis  work  Is  the 
ottteottie  of  praetical  testt  made  bj  the  author,  to- 


ether  with  the  ezperienees  of  other*,  and  U  one  of 
•  moet  Important  books  pabllshed  this  season  and 
is  Divch  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partlealar 


Interest  to 

FBUIT  6BOWKBS  Aia>  NVBSEBTMSN 

owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  fas  Im  the  only 

Eraetlcal  remedjr  for  the  destmctlon  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extenslTOly  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fmlt  frrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  youn^  orcliard  trees  Is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Terr  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered t  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENBBS  ANB  FIX>BI8T8 
have  found  that  veRetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  deacrlbed  and  every  detaU  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIi:.I.EBS  AND  6BAIN  DBAI«£IIS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeoi  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bl. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


tain ingjgrain  in  storsNge  is  also  thoroughly  eoosld- 
ered.  ^R  this  trade  tne  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies   have  found  it  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

indosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARMSRS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  pralrte  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
hi  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
OOIXEOIB  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  oiri^ 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
ponnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  lilostrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  IM  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  ilUW. 
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noaoa  Building 


CHICAOO,  lULINOr 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

COPYRiaMTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  akeleb  and  deeorlptlon  may 

qnlokly  aeoertain  oar  opintoo  tnm  whether  an 

Invention  ts  probably  patentabl&^Communlca* 

tlons  strictly  oonfldentlaL  NANDBOQK  on  Patents 

.Old 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  f or jMoaitpgpateni 
PatenU  taken  through  Mnnn  A  Co.  rec 
fpeeiol  noeies,  without  charge.  In  the . 

Sdeiiiific  JMerkam 

A  handsomely  ninstrated  weekly.  T^ancest  eir- 
onlatlon  of  any  sdenttllo  journal.  Terms,  98  a 
year;  four  months,  10.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Offloe.  Jtt  F  BL,  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  dttcriliinf 
tbem.     Priot  16  eMtt  ptsioaiC 

niE  OARDCNINO  C0„  Chidgo, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  On  •  •  • 

Gardening:  ^sban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  tST.iiO. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Blotton .  BoUaioe,  CHICAGO. 


Grown  from 


^  j^usfirooii^p«flva 


ENGLISB  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  ^IsmrS.SrSt^  •^VTS^IS^. 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IX 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $S.O0.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  CITTr  SPAWN.  J£».~^,?fasi^i;^£f 

tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.     Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 

^.25-  ^Ibs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  llaiid«lpli  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barolay  St. 
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A    MODEL    GARDEN. 
Exhibit  of  Vaaghan's  Se«d  Store  at  the  Chicago  show. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  is  again  our  privilege  to  wish  you 
one  and  all  a  prosperous  ahd  happy  New 
Year.  Whatever  your  position  in  life, 
wherever  you  live  or  whatever  you  do, 
we  are  all  one  in  the  great  fraternity  of 
gardening  and  we  want  you  to  culti- 
vate this  fraternal  spirit.  In  our  cities 
few  gifts  cause  as  much  real  pleasure 
as  an  offering  of  flowers.  In  the  coun- 
try the  condition  of  the  garden  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  interest  and  de- 
light. 

Business  cares  are  forgotten  in  the 
keen  interest  of  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  some  new  plant  by  the  amateur 
cultivator.  The  children  grow  ecstatic 
over  the  tiny  unfolding  leaves  of  an 
orange  or  some  other  seedling,  the  joy- 
ous "1  sowed  the  seed"  and  the  delight 
upon  the  childish  face  showing  the 
pleasure  received,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
educational  side  of  the  thing,  for  un- 


questionably gardening  more  than  most 
other  hobbies  cultivates  a  habit  of  ob- 
servation, which  is  education. 

It  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year  to 
make  good  resolutions.  We  all  do  it. 
Gardening  does  it.  Long  ago  we  re- 
solved that  Gardening  should  become 
the  one  paper  necessary  to  amateur  gar- 
deners ;  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
loves  to  have  beautiful  home  surround- 
ings, whether  in  town  or  country. 
And  this  wish  of  ours  we  are  going 
to  see  fulfilled.  We  say  this  in  no  boast- 
ful spirit.  Simply  we  have  the  means 
at  our  disposal  to  do  what  we  say  we 
will.  Our  staff  of  writers  is  the  best 
in  America;  our  correspondents  are  all 
over  the  world,  while  the  paper  is  run, 
not  by  horticultural  cranks,  but  by  prac- 
tical men  who  have  gained  their  knowl- 
edge in  the  only  school — experience. 

You  know  we  can  help  you;  we  have 
helped  you.    Help  us.    No  matter  where 


you  are  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
From  the  cold  north  or  sunny  south 
it  makes  no  difference.  We  want  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  and  why  and 
how  you  are  doing  it.  Let  us  suggest  a 
New  Year's  resolution  to  you.  Tell  us 
of  all  your  successes  and  failures,  your 
trials  and  experiments,  also  the  pleasure 
you  get  from  the  grand  old  cult  of 
gardening,  the  bond  that  unites  us.  We 
on  our  part  have  several  new  features 
that  will  be  interesting  and  of  these  we 
hope  to  give  particulars  in  our  next 
issue.  Help  us  to  still  further  improve 
our  paper  by  enlarging  its  scope  of  use- 
fulness. Y'ou  can  do  this  by  showing 
your  copy  to  interested  friends  and  by 
referring  to  it  in  your  conversation.  By 
so  doing  you  will  add  others  to  our  list 
of  subscribers,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  larger  the  subscription  list 
is,  the  more  interesting  and  useful  jtbe 
paper  becomes,  ^^ 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

FkuiTS  FOR  California. — Yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Gravenstein  and  Red 
Astrachan  apples,  Royal  apricot.  Na- 
poleon Bigarreau  (locally  known  as  Roy- 
al Ann)  Cherry,  Bartlett  pear  and  Wick- 
son  plum  are  the  varieties  to  grow  for 
Califomian  trade,  these  being  the  most 
generally  cultivated  of  the  hardy  fruits 
there. 


SAMAON  COPRA  CROP  CURTAaED. 

Consul  George  Heimrod,  of  Apia, 
writes  that  the  exports  of  copra  from 
Samoa  in  1905  amounted  to  8,600  tons, 
of  which  5,000  tons  were  sun  dried  and 
3,600  tons  cured  by  the  hot  air  process. 
The  copra  produced  by  hot  air  is  used 
exclusively  by  manufacturers  of  confec- 
tionery, and  brings  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  sun  dried  article. 
The  flow  of  lava  from  the  volcano  of 
Savaii  has  covered  over  40,000  acres  of 
productive  soil,  on  which  many  thousand 
cocoanut  bearing  trees  were  planted. 
The  loss  of  copra  from  this  source  is 
figured  at  500  tons. 


STO«^£LL'S  EVERGREEN  CORN. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  Stow- 
dl's  Evergreen  sweet  com  as  it  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Nebraska  seed 
corn  growers  for  the  canners'  trade.  It 
will  t^  noted  that  this  type  has  a  mod- 
erate sized  butt,  the  ear  holding  its 
diameter  well  toward  the  tip. 

The  ear  illustrated  was  8f^  inches 
long  and  VA  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  widest  part. 


INDOOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  prices  of  indoor  fruits  and  veg- 
etables at  Chicago  December  22  were 
as  follows:  Grapes,  imported.  Black 
Hamburg,  $2.50  per  pound;  Muscats.  $3 
per  pound;  cucumbers,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  dozen;  lettuce,  35  to  50  cents  per 
box;  tomatoes,  12  cents  to  15  cents  per 
pound ;  muchrooms,  40  cents  to  60  cents 
per  pound;  asparagus,  25  cents  to  35 
cents  per  pound;  rhubarb,  10  cents  to 
I2}4  cents  per  pound;  radishes,  35  cents 
to  so  cents  per  dozen  bunches. 


TIE  REaAMATION  SERVICE. 

From  President  Roosevelt's  message 
to  the  Irrigation  Congress  at  Boise. 
Idaho,  September  3-8,  1906. 

Operations  under  the  reclamation  act, 
which  I  signed  on  June  17,  1902,  have 
been  carried  on  energetically  during  the 
four  years  since  that  date.  The  reclama- 
tion service,  consisting  of  over  400 
skilled  engineers  and  experts  in  various 
lines,  has  been  organized,  and  it  is  now 
handling  the  work  with  rapidity  and 
effectiveness.  Construction  is  already 
well  advanced  on  23  great  enter- 
prises in  the  arid  states  and  terri- 
tories. Over  1,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  laid  out  for  irrigation,  and  of  this 
200,000  acres  are  now  under  ditch;  800 
miles  of  canals  and  ditches  and  30,000 
feet  of  tunnel  have  been  completed,  and 
16,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  have  been 
moved.  Detailed  topographic  surveys 
have  been  extended  over  10,000  square 
miles  of  country  within  which  the  re- 
clamation  work   is   located,   and   20,000 


miles  of  level  lines  have  been  rim.  Three 
hundred  buildings,  including  offices  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  workmen,  have 
been  erected  by  the  reclamation  service, 
and  about  an  equal  number  by  the  con- 
tractors. Over  10,000  men  and  about 
5,000  horses  are  at  present  employed. 

The  period  of  general  surveys  and  ex- 
aminations for  projects  is  past.  Effort 
is  now  concentrated  in  getting  the  wa- 
ter upon  a  sufficient  area  of  irrigable 
land  in  each  project  to  put  it  on  a  reve- 
nue-producing basis.  To  bring  all  the 
projects   to  this  point  will   require  up- 


Stowell's  Ever^een  Sweet  Corn. 


wards  of  $40,000,000,  which  amount,  it 
is  estimated,  will  be  available  from  the 
receipts  from  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  for  the  years  1901-1908. 

The  pressing  danger  just  now  springs 
from  the  desire  of  nearly  every  man  to 
get  and  hold  as  much  land  as  he  can, 
whether  he  can  handle  it  profitably  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  he  should 
have  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  present 
irrigated    areas    came    from    the    subdi- 


vision of  the  land  and  the  consequent 
intensive  cultivation.  With  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  a  farm  of  five  acres  in 
some  parts  of  the  arid  west,  or  of  40 
acres  elsewhere,  is  as  large  as  may  be 
successfully  tilled  by  one  family.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  attempts  to  hold  160 
acres  of  land  completely  irrigated  by 
government  work,  he  is  preventing  oth- 
ers from  acquiring  a  home. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  AND  PLANT  GROWTH 

Paper  read  by  John  Craig,  Professor 
of  Horticulture.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  before  the  Acetylene  As- 
sociation, July,  1906. 

Three  types  of  artificial  light  have 
been  investigated  in  their  relation  to 
plant  growth  since  1861.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  Herve-mangon,  a  Frenchman, 
studied  the  eflfect  of  electric  light  on 
plant  growth.  He  proved  that  electric 
light  could  produce  chlorophyll  and  was 
capable  of  causing  heliotropism.  Dr. 
Seamons,  of  England,  carried  on  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  experiments  in  1879, 
*8o  and  '81,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  demonstrated  the  injurious  quality  of 
the  ultra  violet  rays.  He  concluded  that 
a  1,400-candle  light  about  ten  feet  above 
glass,  under  which  the  plants  were 
grown,  was  about  half  as  efficient  as 
sunlight. 

Deherain  continued  experiments  with 
arc  light  in  1889,  using  a  2,000  naked 
candlepower.  He  found  the  unprotected 
light  injurious,  but  he  also  found  that 
the  harmful  rays  could  mostly  be  elimi- 
nated by  using  clear  glass.  His  studies 
did  not  suggest  that  there  was  a  promis- 
ing field  for  the  exploitation  of  electric 
light  in  forcing-house  work. 

Studies  in  electric  light,  in  its  relation 
to  plant  growth,  were  instituted  at  Cor- 
nell experiment  station  by  Bailey  in 
1891  and  continued  for  three  or  four 
years.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  set  forth  in  Bulletins 
30,  42  and  55.  The  results  were  con- 
flicting; some  plants  were  benefited, 
while  others  were  injured,  without  regu- 
larity or  apparent  reason.  The  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  electric  light  pro- 
moted assimilation,  hastened  growth  and 
maturity;  that  periods  of  darkness  are 
not  necessary  to  plant  growth;  and  that 
it  might  sometimes  be  used  with  profit 
in  certain  branches  of  forcing-house 
work. 

Electric  light  as  a  stimulating  agent 
has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  gar- 
deners or  florists.  Its  use  is  exceptional. 
At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Horticultural  Science  an  inter- 
esting paper  was  presented  by  Professor 
Close  of  the  Delaware  experiment  sta- 
tion on  the  results  of  his  experiments 
with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapor 
light,  in  which  he  showed  the  failure  of 
the  light  to  maintain  plant  growth  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
also  showed  the  remarkable  modification 
of  form  which  occurred  under  exclusive 
illumination  of  this  kind. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in 
acetylene  as  an  illuminant  since  1896, 
when  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
added  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rambling  Canadian  farm 
homes  where  his  growing  days  were  en- 
joyed, by  replacing  the  numerous  kero- 
sene lamps  with  natty  acetylene  burners, 
which  have  since  then  continued  to  act 
as  an  important  factor  in  country  life. 
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ACETYLENE  APPROXIMATES   SUNLIGHT. 

The  discovery  of  this  gas  occurred  in 
1836,  but  it  was  not  officially  christened 
until  1862.  It  had  no  commercial  or 
economic  standing  until  1892,  when  a 
new  method  of  manufacture  was  dis- 


I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  val- 
uable assistance  from  the  following  firms, 
who  furnished  acetylene  generators: 
Radiant  Acetylene  Generator  Co.,  Ca- 
nandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Monarch  Acetylene 
Co.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.;   Davis   Acetylene 


INPLUBNCB   OP  ARTIFICIAL 
Cornell  experiments  on  geraniums.- 


LIOHT   ON    PLANT   GROWTH. 

Larger  ones  had  benefit  of  acetylene. 


covered  at  the  works  of  Thos.  Wil- 
son. Spray,  N.  C,  by  Messrs.  d'Chal- 
mont  and  Professor  Morehead.  The 
composition  of  the  light  rays  is  the  point 
which  directed  attention  to  its  possible 
use  as  a  growth  stimulant  Acetylene 
more  nearly  approximates  sunlight  in  its 
make-up  than  any  other  artificial  illu- 
minant  used.  It  is  composed  of  the 
same  colors  and  in  very  similar  degrees 
of  intensity.  As  for  color  values  of 
the  acetylene  rays,  let  i  equal  the  value 
of  each  color  of  sunlight,  and  we  have 
the  following  comparison  by  Mtinster- 

berg: 

Sun.  Acetylene. 

Red  1  1.03 

Yellow  1  1.02 

Oreen  1  .71 

Blue  1  1.46 

Violet  1  1.07 

Indigo  and  orange  are  not  given. 
In  electric  light  studies  it  has  always 
been  found  that  the  chemical  ultra  vio- 
let rays  were  the  injurious  factors  in 
that  illuminaiit.  In  the  case  of  the 
acetylene,  the  ultra  violet  rays  are  prac- 
tically absent,  although  blue  and  violet 
are  as  strong  or  stronger  than  they  are 
found  in  electric  light 

THK   EXPERIMENTS  AT  CORNELL. 

The  methods  of  conducting  experi- 
ments with  acetylene  on  plant  growth 
at  Cornell  university  were  to  add  the 
acetylene  illumination  to  the  day  light 
illumination  by  turning  on  the  former 
after  twilight  fell.  We  endeavored  to 
make  comparisons  on  the  influence  of 
this  light  under  different  conditions,  so 
that  a  warm,  a  medium  and  a  cool  house 
were  used. 

Temperature  of  warm  house,  60  to 
65*  at  night;  soil  area,  235  square  feet; 
410  candlcpower;  five  feet  from  ground. 

Temperature  of  cool  house,  45  to  50' 
at  night;  soil  area,  129  square  feet;  350 
candlepower;  three  feet  from  ground. 

Temperature  of  medium  house,  50  to 
55'  at  night;  100  square  feet;  -^270 
candlepower;  two  feet  from  bench. 


Generator  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.;   Sunlight 
Gas  Machine  Co.,  New  York. 

From  the  following  houses,  who  fur- 
nished burners  and  other  fixtures:  W. 
M.  Crane  Co.,  New  York;  Drake 
Acetylene  Burners  &  Supply  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O. ;  State  Line  Co.  and  American 
Lava  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  J.  B. 
Carroll,  Chicago,  111.  Finally  the  ex- 
periments   were   made   possible   by   the 


I  should  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  while  the  main  features  of  the  ex- 
periments were  planned  and  directed  by 
the  writer,  the  execution  of  the  details, 
the  making  of  the  daily  records  and 
the  compilation  of  these  records  were 
carried  out  by  M.  J.  loms,  who  under- 
took the  task  as  a  major  problem  for  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  the  department  of  hor- 
ticulture. The  investigation  covered 
two  university  years. 

Scope. — The  lights  in  two  houses  were 
run  nearly  5,000  hours,  during  which 
time  something  over  2^  tons  of  carbide 
were  used.  In  making  the  investigation, 
150  plant  forms,  embracing  25  families, 
50  genera  and  65  species  were  employed. 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 

Influence  on  top  growth  for  culinary 
use:  Most  of  the  salad  plants  were 
studied.  Lettuce,  parsley  and  spinach 
were  considerably  hastened.  The  seed- 
ing period  was  also  accelerated.  The 
plants  under  acetylene  were  crisper  and 
apparently  more  succulent  than  those 
grown  under  sun  alone. 

PLANTS  GROWN  FOR  FOLIAGE. 

Coleus. — The  vigor  of  the  plant  was 
increased,  but  no  other  marked  change, 
either  as  to  color  or  consistency  of 
foliage,  was  noted. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  plumosus. 
— Very  little,  if  any,  difference  was  ob- 
served between  the  plants  in  sun  and 
those  in  acetylene.  Such  difference  as 
was  noted  was  in  favor  of  the  acetylene, 
plants. 

Begonias,  rex  and  tuberosa. — With 
both  types  the  vegetative  growth  was 
considerably  stronger  under  acetylene 
than  under  sun  alone,  but  in  most  cases 
the  flowering  period  was  materially  de- 
layed. This  might  be  an  advantage  in 
the  case  of  the  rex  type,  but  would  be 


INFLUENCE   OP  ARTIFICIAL   LIGHT    ON    PLANT   GROWTH. 

Cornell  experiments  on  strawberry  plants.— Effect  of  acetylene  on  two  at  left. 


generous  aid  of  the  Union  Carbide  Co., 
which  supplied  practically  all  the  carbide 
used,  about  two  and  one-half  tons. 
American  Carbolite  Co.  co-operated,  but 
the  carbide  arrived  too  late  for  use  in 
these  experiments. 


a  disadvantage  in  case  of  the  tuberous 
varieties  grown  primarily  for  flowers. 

Coboea  scandens.— This  produced  15 
to  20  per  cent  more  vine  under  acetylene 
than  under  sun  alone.  No  other  modifi- 
cation was  observed. 
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Ferns.— These  did  not  show  any 
marked  diflference,  except  in  the  matter 
of  color,  which  was  lighter  in  the  plants 
under  acetylene  than  those  under  sun. 
In  these  crops  and  in  some  of  those  fol- 
lowing, electric  light  was  contrasted 
with  acetylene: 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Leeks.— Here  again  very  little  differ- 
ence was  noted  between  plants  grown 
under  acetylene  and  plants  grown  under 
electric  light  Both  series  were  a  little 
ahead  of  those  under  sun  only. 

Onions.— Very  light  differences.  Elec- 
tric, acetylene  and  sunlight  compared. 
Top  growth  slightly  increased,  bottom 
growth  but  very  slightly  affected  by 
either  electric  light  or  acetylene.  Dif- 
ference between  either  electric  or  acety- 
lene over  sun  almost  inappreciable. 

Beets.— Top  and  root  growth  practi- 
cally equal  under  electricity  and  acety- 
lene, and  the  difference  between  these 
plants  and  those  under  sunlight  was  so 
trifling  that  the  use  of  these  artificial 
lights  cannot,  in  the  light  of  our  trial, 
be  commended  as  an  economic  proposi- 
tion. 

Radishes.— Under  high  temperature, 
that  is,  in  the  warm  house,  the  results 
were  slightly  in  favor  of  acetylene  over 
electricity  or  sun.  In  the  cool  house  the 
results  secured  in  the  dark  days  of  au- 
tumn were  strikingly  in  favor  of  acety- 
lene over  the  sun.  In  this  house  elec- 
tricity was  not  used.  The  plants  under 
acetylene  gave  more  than  double  the 
weifi:ht  of  root  product  and  the  time 
period  was  increased  (i2  per  cent  and 
the  maturing  period  shortened  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent.  The  results  with 
radishes  were  not  uniform  throughout. 
Crops  harvested  later  in  the  season, 
when  the  sun  approximated  its  maxi- 
mum, showed  less  difference  between 
acetylene  and  sun  than  those  harvested 
when  sunlight  was  at  a  minimum  as  re- 
f?ards  intensity.  It  was  also  observed 
that  plants  on  which  the  acetylene  light 
wa«  applied  as  soon  as  the  seed  was 
sown  became  drawn  during  the  seed 
ieaf  period.  This  condition  was  not  ob- 
served if  the. light  was  not  turned  on 
until  the  true  leaves  appeared.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  acetylene  can  be  aoplied 
to  the  forcing  of  this  crop  with  advant- 
age and  profit  during  unfavorable  at- 
mospheric conditions. 

FRUIT  AND  EDIBLE  TOP  CROPS. 

Strawberries  in  the  cool  house. — 
Growth  increased  25  per  cent  over  those 
grown  under  sunlight  Plants  ripened 
fruit  16  days  ahead  of  other  plants 
carried  in  a  similar  temperature  unin- 
fluenced by  acetylene. 

Peas.— In  both  cool  and  warm  houses 
the  effect  of  acetylene  was  very  marked. 
There  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  electricity  and  acetylene, 
both  being  artificial. 

Bush  Beans.— In  the  case  of  the  spe- 
cifically forcing  varieties  the  results  m 
regard  to  vine  and  fruit,  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit,  were  in  favor  of 
this  artificial  light.  Acetylene  produced 
the  best  results,  although  electric  lighted 
plants  were  in  advance  of  those  lighted 
by  sun  only. 

Pole  Beans.— The  results  with  this 
crop  were  conflicting.  The  effect  on 
vine  growth  was  marked  and  unques- 
tionable, it  being  much  more  vigorous 
under  acetylene  and  electricity.     There 


Influence  of  Artificial  Lighten  Plant  Growth. 

Gulden  bell  buds,  under  acetylene,  one  week  ahead 
of  others. 


was  some  difference  in  favor  of  acety- 
lene in  this  plant,  but  less  difference 
than  in  the  case  of  bush  beans.  This 
superabundant  vegetative  growth  had 
the  influence  of  delaying  the  time  of  the 
maturing  of  the  fruit 


Influence  of  Artificial  Light  on  Plant  Growth. 

Cornell  experiments.— Acetylene  caused    largor 
plant  to  flower  three  weeks  ahead  of  its  mate. 


The  net  result  of  this  experiment,  in 
which  electric  light,  acetylene  light  and 
sun  light  were  compared,  was  that  the 
acetylene  lighted  plants  ripened  more 
fruit,  of  t  larger  size,  but  considerably 
later  than  those  under  the  sun  only. 
The  vine  growth  was  also  greater. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  The  plants 
under  electric  light  did  not  produce 
more  fruit  than  the  sun  plants,  but  the 
fruit  averaged  somewhat  larger  in  size. 

The  inference  from  these  results  is 
that  acetylene  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  tile  fore  part  of  the  season  in 
order  to  stimulate  vegetative  growth  and 
make  framework  for  producing  fruit 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when 
sunlight  increases,  the  artificial  light 
might  be  withdrawn. 

Cucumbers.— The  results,  so  far  as 
fruit  is  concerned,  are  inconclusive. 
Electric  light  was  not  used  in  this  ex- 
periment In  the  case  of  the  vines,  th(^ 
addition  of  acetylene  lights  was  a  direct 
detriment.  The  leaves  were  smaller  and 
of  a  less  vivid  green. .  The  length  of 
vine  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  instance 
that  the  temperature  of  the  room  was 
high;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  run  from 
75  to  85  degrees  in  daytime,  with  a  10- 
degree  drop  at  night  Under  these 
forced  conditions  of  growth,  acetylene 
served  to  be  a  disadvantage.  The  addi- 
tional stimulant  was  injurious. 

VEGETABLE   SUMMARY,   BY    MR.    lORNS. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  different 
vegetables,  we  find  (i)  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cucumbers,  all  the  forms 
had  a  decided  increase  of  the  foliage 
parts. 

(2)  That  the  time  of  fruit  maturing 
is  variously  affected.  The  strawberries 
and  peas  maturing  earlier,  the  tomatoes 
and  pole  beans  later,  and  the  cucumbers 
and  other  forms  practically  unchanged. 

(3)  That  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  fruit,  also  in 
size  of  individual  fruits,  the  cucumber 
being  the  chief  exception. 

(4)  That  the  chief  beneficial  effects 
of  the  light  are  to  make  up  for  defi- 
ciency of  sunlight,  give  with  few  excep- 
tions stronger,  more  vigorous  top 
growth,  and  help  overcome  unfavorable 
conditions  in  certain  other  lines. 

(5)  That  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  in 
rapidity  of  growth,  beyond  which  plants 
caibiot  be  forced  at  all  proportional  to 
the  attendant  expense.  Just  what  con- 
ditions govern  this  limit  or  where  the 
limit  is  in  our  forcing-house  plants,  is 
as  yet  unknown. 

Photosynthetic  processes  are  complet- 
ed to  the  point  of  starch  making;  root 
systems  increased  in  the  main  propor- 
tionately with  top  development 

INFLUENCE  ON   TIME  OF  BLOOMING. 

Mr.  loms  notes  that  with  three  excep- 
tions all  forms  bloomed  earlier  under 
acetylene  than  under  sun  alone.  Most 
notable  differences  are  in  the  case  of 
geraniums.  In  some  cases  plants  under 
acetylene  bloomed  20  days  before 
those  under  sun  light  In  the  case  of 
carnations  the  blooming  time  was  hast- 
ened, but  the  stems  were  elongated  to 
an  injurious  extent  Therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  hastening  the  bloom- 
ing, it  is  beneficial. 

Lilium  longiflorum  was  also  greatly 
benefited.  The  per  cent  of  gain  of  plants 
under  acetylene  varied  from  6  to  15.    L. 
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INFLUENCE   OP   ARTIFICIAL   LIGHT   ON   PLANT   GROWTH. 

Cornell  experiments  on  Japanese  lilies  —Plant  ''G"  had  been  etherized. 


speciosum  under  acetylene  bloomed  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead  of  those  unlighted. 
In  conjunction  with  either  the  effect 
was  very  marked. 

Quantity  of  bloom. — ^The  influence  on 
quantity  of  bloom  is  pronounced.  In 
every  case  the  amount  of  bloom  was  in- 
creased. In  some  plants  two  or  three 
times  as  many  blossoms  were  produced 
as  in  the  sun. 

Duration  of  bloom. — Here  we  have  an 
apparent  contradiction.  The  addition  of 
acetylene  shortened  the  number  of  days 
which  cucumber  flowers  remained  on  the 
vines,  but  in  the  case  of  lily  and  nar- 
cissus the  flowers  lasted  a  greater  num- 
ber of  days  than  where  only  sun  was 
used.  This  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to 
the  innate  character  of  the  flower  itself. 

GENERAL  SUICMAKY. 

Between  90  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
plants  experiment  with  responded  favor- 
ably to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  acety- 
lene light  The  remainder  were  usually 
negative.  There  was  no  uniformity  of 
results  within  a  group  of  related  plants. 
Lilies,  for  instance,  gave  markedly  posi- 
tive results,  while  some  tulips  failed  to 
respond  entirely. 

No  markedly  injurious  results  were 
noted  except  where  plants  were  grow- 
ing under  optimum  conditions.  The 
general  influence  of  acetylene  seems  to 
be  that  of  weak  or  highly  diluted  sun 
light 

Under  unfavorable  conditions  of  tem- 
peratur<*  and  sun  light,  acetylene  can  be 
used  to  considerable  advantage  in  stimu- 
lating plant  growth.  It  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  magic  agent,  with  which 
miraculous  plant  growth  may  be 
wrought,  but  as  a  supplement  or  co- 
operative force  to  aid  the  gardener  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions,  or  at  times 
when  natural  stimuli  must  be  augment- 
ed it  promises  to  be  useful.  Under  such 
conditions,    with    certain    forcing-house 


crops,  I  believe,  it  can  be  profitably  ap- 
plied. 

In  conclusion  I  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  regard  these  experiments  as 
merely  preliminary.  There  are  many 
questions  yet  to  be  answered.  For  in- 
stance, should  acetylene  be  used  only  in 
the  daytime,  during  the  natural  period 
of  plant  growth,  or  on  dark  days,  when 
the  sun  light  is  deficient?  What  degree 
of  illumination  should  be  employed?  If 
at  night,  is  it  best  to  run  a  weak  light 
all  night  or  a  strong  light  in  order  to 
give  a  period  of  rest  part  of  the  time? 


Why  do  some  plants  l*^pond,  and 
others  not?  What  is  the  fundamental 
reason  ?  Will  the  discovery  of  this  rea- 
son give  us  further  light  in  pursuing  our 
investigations? 

The  Qreenhouse. 

GRAFTUIG  ROSES. 

There  still  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  among  growers  of  no 
great  experience,  as  to  whether  grafting 
is  beneficial  or  otherwise.  Those  who 
have  consistently  followed  grafting  for 
a  number  of  years  have  no  doubt  on 
the  matter.  To  such,  grafting  is  an 
essential  cultural  detail,  just  the  same  as 
watering  or  disbudding,  and  they  will 
not  use  own  root  plants  if  grafted  stock 
is  to  be  had.  The  great  majority  of 
kinds  do  best  when  grafted,  but  some 
growers  find  that  Meteor  does  best  on 
its  own  roots,  while  a  few  of  the 
stronger  growing  teas,  especially  that 
fine  variety,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  seem 
to  do  well  either  way.  The  grafted 
stock  though,  even  with  this  variety, 
will  produce  flowers  quicker  ttian  plants 
on  their  own  roots. 

The  time  is  upon  us  now  for  obtain- 
ing stocks  and  preparing  them  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  for  though  it  is  not 
wise  to  commence  the  actual  work  of 
grafting  until  New  Year's,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  meanwhile.  The  manetti  is 
the  best  stock  for  general  purposes  be- 
cause the  cheapest,  and,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, not  likely  to  sucker  very  much. 
The  seedling  briar  suckers  badly  but  the 
same  stock  prepared  from  cuttings  is 
preferred  to  any  other  by  some  growers 
of  the  tea  scented  kinds. 

Manettis  are  commonly  imported  from 
France  but,  however  they  come,  they 
are  usually  pretty  well  dried  up  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  grower.  A  good 
soaking  must  at  once  be  given,  the  best 
way  being  to  throw  them  into  a  tank 
or  tub.     When  well   soaked  lay  them 
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upon  a  bench  to  dry  a  little,  and  select 
all  that  are  large  enough  for  grafting 
into  one  heap,  the  small  ones  for  plant- 
ing up  being  kept  separate.  For  graft- 
ing, nothing  should  be  selected  smaller 
than  a  lead  pencil  at  an  inch  or  two 
abovo  the  roots.  A  little  time  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  these  stocks  now  is 
well  repaid  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
grafting  can  be  done  later.  All  the 
roots  must  be  trimmed  so  that  they 
will  go  easily  into  2^  or  3-incb  pots,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength.  All  bruised 
or  damaged  roots  are  to  be  cut  back  to 
sound  wood,  and  if  necessary  the  upper 
roots  must  be  trimmed  off  to  allow  of 
a  couple  of  inches  of  clear  stem  being 
left  for  grafting,  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  heads  must  then 
be  pretty  well  shortened  back,  not  study- 
ing the  shapes  in  particular,  but  leav- 
ing them  thin.  This  takes  a  little  time 
to  describe,  but  when  experience  has 
been  gained  they  can  be  got  out  of  hand 
very  rapidly. 

The  selected  plants  must  be  potted 
at  once  in  the  sizes  mentioned  above, 
allowing  the  straight  clean  portion  of 
stem  to  show  just  above  the  surface 
as  indicated.  After  potting  stand  the 
plants  outside  on  a  hard  bottom,  give 
one  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  cover  the  pots  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  fine  ashes.  The  plants  must  be  pric- 
ed convenient  for  covering  in  some  way, 
so  that  they  can  be  got  at  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Although  grafting  may 
be  practiced  nearly  the  whole  year,  the 
first  three  or  four  months  at  most  are 
sufficient  for  working  up  stock  for  plant- 
ing benches  cleared  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. A  month  before  commencing,  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  potted  stocks 
must  be  brought  inside,  an  ordinary 
rose  house  temperature  or  any  structure 
kept  above  50*  suiting  them.  This  will 
ensure  the  sap  working  freely  by  the 
time  the  stocks  are  wanted.  For  scions 
choose  plump  hard  wood  such  as  is  cut 
when  taking  the  crop.  Avoid  both  old 
hard  wood  and  that  which  is  soft  and 
pithy.  The  blind  wood  that  makes  such 
good  cuttings,  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
for  grafting. 


The  actual  operation  of  grafting  is 
very  simple.  First  cut  the  tops  off  the 
stock  at  the  upper  part  of  the  straight 
portion  left  above  the  surface.  Choose 
a  scion  with  one  eye  and  a  couple  of 
inches  of  growth,  as  near  the  size  of 
the  stock  as  possible.  Take  a  thin  slice 
of  bark  and  wood  off  the  stock,  enter- 
ing the  knife  about  H  inch  below  the 
top  and  bringing  it  upwards.  Cut  the 
bottom  of  the  scion  in  a  similar  slant- 
ing direction  to  fit  it,  taking  the  knife 
right  through  in  this  case,  and  making 
a  sloping  cut  a  little  over  an  inch  in 
length.  Now  see  that  the  bottom,  and 
at  least  one  side  of  the  bark,  unites  with 
that  of  the  stock.  If  both  sides  unite 
all  the  bettor.  This  is  the  important 
point,  for  unless  the  cambium  layers  in 
the  barks  come  exactly  opposite,  the 
sap  will  not  pass  from  stock  to  scion  and 
a  good  union  of  the  two  is  unlikely. 
All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  tie  the 
scion  to  the  stock  by  wrapping  raffia 


or  cotton  around  them,  just  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  the  scion  in  place  till  the 
union  is  effected. 

The  treatment  of  the  grafted  plants 
for  the  first  two  months  consists  of 
placing  them  in  a  warm  moist  propa- 
gating case,  spraying  them  lightly,  and 
shading  during  bright  weather.  Open 
the  cases  every  day  to  allow  the  accum- 
ulated moisture  to  escape,  but  never 
allow  the  growth  to  Hag  when  it  starts. 
When  a  few  inches  of  growth  has  been 
made,  begin  gradually  to  harden  the 
plants  just  in  the  same  way  that  plants 
from  cuttings  are  treated,  until  they 
are  ready  to  take  their  place  in  the 
growing  Quarters. 

COCGOLOBAS. 

Although  a  fairly  large  genus  numeri- 
cally, not  many  of  the  coccolobas  are  at 
all  well  known  as  cultivated  plants,  the 
species  figured  being  an  old  one  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  many  years  ago 
from  the  West  Indies,  yet  even  now  very 
little  grown.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
kind  is  C.  uvifera,  the  West  Indian  sea- 
side grape,  a  plant  which  grows  natur- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  in  an  apparently  sterile  mixture 
of  sea  sand  and  shells.  This  produces 
bunches  of  white  fragrant  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  edible  fruits. 

C.  pubescens,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  is  a  plant  with  attractive 
foliage,  green  above  and  white  beneath 
and  downy  as  the  specific  name  indi- 
cates. Propagation  is  effected  by  cut- 
tings of  the  semi-ripened  shoots,  taken 
at  a  joint  with  the  leaf  kept  entire,  the 
cuttings  being  either  placed  singly  close 
to  the  edge  in  small  pots  of  sand,  or  on 
the  propagating  bench.  Keep  moist  and 
warm  until  well  rooted  and  grow  the 
plants  on  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  C. 
platyclada,  the  well  known  old  tape- 
worm plant,  does  not  really  belong  to 
this  ^enus  at  all  according  to  modem 
botanists,  but  to  muehlenbeckia. 


PLANT  NOTES. 

Palms. — The  transplanting  of  palms, 
as  far  as  those  of  the  larger  sizes  are 
concerned,    if   not   attended   to   before. 
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should  now  be  postponed  until  early 
spring,  when  the  roots  will  take  hold 
more  readily  and  a  souring  of  the  new 
soil  need  npt  be  feared.  For  palms  of 
an  advanced  growth  and  all  those  of 
salable  size  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
temperature  now  to  fall  to  a  point  that 
will  reduce  growth  to  a  minimum  and 
afford  the  plants  somewhat  of  a  rest 
until  the  warmer  days  of  spring  call 
forth  renewed  activity.  This  harden- 
ing off  and  holding  back  prevents  sap- 
py growth  and  the  forming  of  an  uneven 
ly  balanced  crown  and  imparts  sub- 
stance and  durability  to  the  existing 
foliage.  Young  stock,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  encouraged,  even  at  this  sea- 
son, to  hold  its  own  in  rapid  headway 
of  growth.  The  temperature  should,  as 
much  as  this  is  possible,  be  an  even  65** 
night  and  day,  for  some  varieties  a 
trifle  higher  rather  than  lower.  When 
root-bound,  transplanting  should  not  be 
delayed  too  long — a  frequent  cause  of 
stunted  and  yellowish  growth.  Fre- 
quent shifts  from  size  to  size  are  a 
surer  means  of  growing  fine  stock  than 
occasional  long  shifts  and  the  skipping 
of  one  or  more  sizes  in  the  operation. 
Young  palm  stock  is  not  overexacting 
as  to  bench  space  and  somewhat  close 
quarters,  and  a  little  crowding,  while 
the  plants  are  still  in  2,  3  or  4-inch 
pots,  will  make  of  them  more  accept- 
able stock  than  giving  them  full  space  to 
spread.  Thus  some  of  the  best  commer- 
cial varieties,  as  arecas,  cocos  and  kenti- 
as  are  quickly  grown  into  fine,  stately 
specimens. 

Callas.— Where  callas  are  depended 
upon  for  an  early  and  abundant  crop 
of  flowers  for  cutting,  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure, as  afforded  up  to  this  time,  will 
now  be  in  order.  As  the  leaves  gain 
in  size  and  the  plants  begin  to  throw 
flowers,  so  will  root  growth  advance, 
and  the  bench  soil  will  soon  be  filled 
with  the  white  fleshy  fibers,  greedily 
searching  for  nourishment  It  is  then 
time  to  begin  feeding  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, that  from  the  cow  barn  being  the 
best  for  callas.  This  also  is  the  proper 
stimulant  for  potted  callas,  upholding 
their  vigor  and  making  them  bloom 
more  profusely.  Very  effective  in  pots 
is  the  variety  Little  Gem,  now  to  be 
regarded  as  fixed  and  distinct,  differing 
greatly  in  character  from  those  first 
sent  out  under  that  name.  This  should 
be  more  extensively  grown. 

Pandanus. — The  old-time  screw  pine, 
Pandanus  utilis,  is  but  sparingly  grown 
now,  hardly  ever  seen  in  commercial  es- 
tablishments, though,  when  well  grown, 
it  is  still  a  plant  of  considerable  value 
for  decorative  purposes,  owing  to  its 
queer  form  of  growth,  densely  set  foli- 
age and  true  tropical  character.  It  is 
fast  being  displaced  by  Pandanus  Veit- 
chi,  P.  Sanderi  and  some  other  old  and 
new  varieties,  most  of  them  displaying 
a  fine  variegation  in  their  leaves.  These 
types,  indeed,  rank  foremost  among  dec- 
oratiye  plants.  The  white  and  golden 
variegation  so  highly  prized  is  most 
pronounced  in  young  plants,  gradually 
becoming  less  distinct  as  the  plants 
grow  older.  Continuous  propagation, 
therefore,  coupled  with  great  care  in 
treatment  and  a  high  temperature  are 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de- 
mand for  well  colored  specimens  in  the 
sizes,  most  called  for.    To  obtain  suffi- 


cient material  for  propagation,  old 
plants  of  an  undesirable  size  or  defec- 
tive in  form  or  coloring  are  induced 
to  make  numerous  side  growths  by  cut- 
ting away  their  uppermost  tips  down 
to  the  firm  and  hardened  part  of  their 
stems.  These  side  shoots,  when  of 
handling  size,  are  detached,  placed  in 
the  sand  or  sawdust  of  a  pretty  warm 
propagating   bed   and   potted   up   when 


proper  time.  The  same  advice  holds 
good  as  regards  begonias  of  the  regu- 
lar bedding  varieties,  the  various  types 
of  the  semper florens  section.  Stock 
raised  from  seeds  and  started  early  is 
more  satisfactory  than  that  raised  from 
cuttings.  Rex  and  the  many  varieties  of 
foliage  and  flowering  begonias  found 
among  the  regular  stock  of  florists'  pot- 
ted plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  being. 
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rooted,  to  be  grown  on  in  the  warmest 
part  of  a  hothouse.  Now  or  a  little 
later,  when  steady  fire  heat  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  is  the  time  to  propagate 
plants  of  this  and  similar  species. 

Begonias. — The  wintering  of  the 
tuberous  roots,  especially  if  not  dug 
up  in  time,  dried  off  and  stored  in  a 
suitable  place,  is  a  rather  unreliable 
way  of  providing  stock  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Better  plants  for  florists' 
spring  trade  can  be  raised  from  seeds, 
these  to  be  sown  in  early  February.  By 
May  this  will  be  excellent  stock,  much 
to  be  preferred  for  bedding  out  to  any 
raised  from  full  sized  tubers.  They 
will  flower  profusely  all  summer,  if 
sown  that  early  and  rapidly  grown  into 
a    good    size    for    planting    out    at    the 


to  a  reasonable  degree,  kept  on  the  dry 
side  during  the  months  of  the  declin- 
ing year.  A  partial  rest  for  a  few 
months  will  restore  them  to  their  usual 
vigor. 

French  Forcing  Bulbs.  —  Paper 
White  narcissi  and  Roman  hyacinths, 
planted  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago  and 
intended  for  early  forcing  must  now  be 
brought  in.  The  soil  in  pots  and  flats 
should  be  by  this  time  completely  filled 
with  white  roots  and  the  top  growth 
beginning  to  disclose  the  flower  stalks. 
When  in  this  condition  the  bulbs  are 
ready  for  immediate  forcing.  A  warm 
footing  and  a  temperature  of  65*  or  70®, 
combined  with  ample  moisture  at  the 
roots  and  overhead,  will  bring  Roman 
hyacinths  out,  ready  for  cutting,  in  from 
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three  to  four  weeks.  Paper  White 
however,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  so  severe  a  course  of  fordng. 
Its  flowers  will  be  finer  and  last  longer, 
its  stems  stronger  and  the  leaves  of  a 
brighter  green  if  produced  in  a  compara- 
tively cool  house  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  full  light  and  ample  ventila- 
tion. 

Campanulas.— All  biennial  varieties 
of  campanula,  of  which  the  well  known 
Canterbury  bells  are  the  best,  readily 
jrield  to  forcing  under  glass,  and  their 
flowers  are  much  sought  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  always  bringing  a  good 
price.      Gtunps,    now    in    the    garden. 


of  each  in  the  same  or  adjacent  pans. 
Then,  when  the  tiny  organs  that  repre- 
sent the  sexual  arrangements  of  other 
plants  are  ready  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, both  male  and  female  organisms 
are  present  Doubtless  there  are  many 
strong  growing  kinds  that  are  repro- 
duced for  generations  without  any  cross- 
ing and  possibly  by  vegetative  structure 
only,  but  as  noted,  these  are  present 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fern  raiser 
if  he  wishes  to  develop  the  better  and 
weaker  sorts,  or  to  create  new  forms. 

Fern  spores  may  be  sown  anywhere  in 
a  moist  atmosphere;  under  stages  in  a 
moderately  heated  house,  in  pans,  or  on 
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may  be  lifted  and  planted  in  benches 
cleared  of  chrysanthemums,  or  they  may 
be  potted  up.  Under  mild  forcing,  free- 
ly watered,  they  produce  long-stemmed, 
showy  spikes  of  flowers  from  February 
until  late  spring. 

E. 

RAISmG  SEEBLIRG  FERNS. 

There  is  money  in  the  raising  of  young 
fern  stock  from  sports  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting work.  Besides  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  really  distinct  novelty  among 
the  young  plants  raised,  there  is  a  pleas- 
ure in  watching  their  development  from 
the  earliest  stages.  Considering  that  the 
spores  found  on  the  back  of  mature 
fern  fronds  are  purely  vegetative  struc- 
tures and  have  at  this  time  no  sexual  or 
other  apparatus  conducive  to  crossing 
or  hybridization,  it  is  remarkable  what  a 
variety  of  forms  appear  from  an  ordi- 
nary sowing.  Kinds  that  are  not  grown 
in  the  same  house  or  on  the  same  place 
are  constantly  appearing.  In  some  cases 
there  are  certain  kinds  that  are  really 
weeds  of  the  fern  family,  in  the  sense 
that  by  their  persistency  they  crush  out 
other  and  more  valuable  sorts.  Pteris 
serrulata,  P.  tremula,  P.  cretica  and 
Gymnogrammas  of  coarse  growing 
species  occur  to  mind.  The  grower  who 
wishes  to  perpetuate  stock  of  weaker 
sorts,  or  obtain  new  forms  should  care- 
fully weed  these  strong  growers  out,  as 
early  as  their  identity  can  be  established. 
The  trouble  is  that  often  by  this  time 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  the  prothalli 
of  weaker  kinds  having  already  been  el- 
bowed out  of  existence  by  the  big  fel- 
lows. 

The  surest  way  to  effect  a  cross  be- 
tween two  ferns  is  to  sow  the  ripe  spores 


the  walls  in  the  house  where  the  parent 
plants  are  growing.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  moisture  and  a  temperature  of 
60**  to  70".  The  purely  cultural  details 
are  very  simple.  The  spores  are  collect- 
ed and  shaken  over  the  seed  bed  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  prothalli  appear.  These 
are  green  shield  like  processes  that  cover 
the  surface,  each  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  new  plant  and  the  nutriment 
required  for  it  during  the  earliest  stages 
of  growth.  After  a  time  the  first  fronds 
make  their  appearance,  these  being  al- 
most too  small  to  be  seen  at  first  But 
soon  ^hey  are  showing  up  plainly  enough 
and  the  plants  are  ready  for  a  light 
compost  of  loam,  peat  and  sand.  It 
is  usual  to  take  out  small  bunches  an 
inch  or  so  across  and  either  place  them 
in  pots  or  prick  them  out  on  a  bench. 
But  in  any  case  they  should  only  be  left 
long  enough  to  gain  a  little  strength, 
when  they  should  again  be  divided,  this 
time  to  single  plants.  They  are  then 
ready  to  commence  life  for  themselves 
and  may  be  separately  potted  or  put  out 
in  flats  or  on  benches  as  desired.  The 
subsequent  treatment  consists  of  growing 
them  on  to  whatever  size  is  required. 


SBIALL  POTS  FOR  ADIAITTUMS. 

Much  of  the  failure  attending  the 
culture  of  maidenhair  ferns  arises  from 
a  mistaken  idea  that  a  large  amount  of 
rooting  space  is  necessary.  Both  on 
benches  and  in  pots  it  is  a  common  oc- 
currence to  see  plants  practically  starved 
and  producing  fronds  of  poor  quality, 
not  for  any  lack  of  soil  or  nutrition  but 
simply  because  the  roots  cannot  take  a 
grip  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  trying 
to  grow.     It  makes  no  difference  how 


careful  the  attendant  on  the  plants  may 
be  with  the  watering,  he  simply  cannot 
induce  roots  that  are  weak  and  un- 
healthy to  push  through  several  inches 
of  soil 

And  in  most  cases  the  roots,  at  any 
rate  the  feeding  roots,  of  these  ferns 
arc  weak  and  in  a  manner  out  of  health 
when  potted  or  planted.  They  can  hard- 
ly be  otherwise  unless  they  happen  to  be 
those  on  young  stock  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion. This  naturally  is  the  kind  of 
goods  wanted  but  the  plants  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  had.  Presuming  that  the 
grower  is  confronted  as  he  often  is  with 
a  lot  of  unhealthy,  badly  rooted  plants, 
they  are  usually  either  potted  or 
benched  right  away.  Now  this  is  a 
great  mistake  and  an  equally  simple  plan 
involving  very  little  more  trouble  but 
greatly  better  in  its  results,  may  be 
noted.  This  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots  and  do  what  division  of  the 
roots  is  necessary.  Then  simply  lay 
them  on  a  bench  in  a  rather  moist  and 
shady  house  having  a  temperature  of 
TO*  to  75*.  If  at  hand  a  little  rough 
light  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  or 
peat  may  be  sprinkled  over  and  around 
them.  Spray  the  plants  over  very  light- 
ly several  times  daily  during  bright 
weather,  once  if  dull. 

In  a  few  weeks  young  feeding  points 
of  roots  will  make  their  appearance  all 
over  the  old  ball  or  portion  of  the  ball 
of  soil  Handle  these  with  care  and 
either  repot  them  into  sizes  just  large 
enough  to  take  the  ball  easily  or  plant 
them  on  prepared  benches.  Either  way 
let  the  soil  be  light  and  open  and  not 
too  firmly  placed.  In  a  very  short  time, 
if  the  grower  is  careful,  the  young  roots 
noted  above  will  be  pushing  through  the 
soil  in  all  directions  and  then  the  plants 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  long  continued 
health.  If  in  pots  these  will  soon  be 
full  of  roots ;  on  the  bench  there  will  be 
enough  to  enable  the  grower  to  water 
freely.  Until  this  tin.e  gentle  spraying 
is  of  great  assistance  but  beyond  an  oc- 
casional good  washing  it  is  not  often 
necessary  after  this.  Owing  to  the  grip 
they  have  on  the  soil  the  plants  take  up 
moisture  very  freely  and  the  drier  the 
fronds  are  kept  in  reason  the  harder  and 
better  in  lasting  quality  they  will  be. 
Naturally  a  healthy  and  genial  moist 
atmosphere  must  be  provided,  but  steam- 
ing hot  and  very  moist  conditions  are 
not  necessary  and  should  be  avoided. 
Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  and  fine 
fronds  will  develop. 

A  point  very  often  lost  sight  of  by 
growers  is  that  ferns  need  a  resting  sea- 
son as  well  as  any  other  plants  and  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  healthy  over  a  series 
of  years  they  must  have  it  The  fact 
of  A.  cuneatum  and  its  allies  as  grown 
for  cutting  being  of  an  evergreen  char- 
acter makes  no  difference.  The  plant 
may  be  resting  in  the  sense  meant,  even 
when  carrying  a  fair  sized  head  of 
fronds.  By  cutting  the  whole  lot  from 
each  individual  plant  or  from  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  plants  for  the  supply 
needed  this  resting  is  helped,  for  when 
the  plants  are  being  constantly  picked  at 
regardless  of  condition  it  becomes  very 
difficult  for  the  grower  to  know  how  to 
treat  them.  The  material  cut  may  then 
be  taken  to  the  packing  shed  and  sorted 
without  any  trouble,  the  plan  resulting 
in  a  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  in- 
creased health  in  the  plants.     It  is  of 
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course  necessaiy  to  have  regular  batches 
of  plants  coming  on  continuously  but 
this  is  easily  arranged  and  eadi  grower 
must  vary  his  details  according  to  his 
individual  circumstances. 


ANTS  in  A  GREENHOUSE. 

Et>.   OARDKNIMa:~ 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  ants  in  the 
pots  and  carnation  bed  of  a  small  green- 
house without  injury  to  the  plants? 

J.  H.  F. 

I  have  found  a  very  simple  and  thor- 
ough remedy  in  Paris  green  and  sugar. 
Add  just  enough  Paris  green  to  white 
granulated  sugar  to  turn  it  to  a  light 
green  color,  then  dust  it  lightly  among 
the  pots  on  and  under  the  benches,  and 
the  greenhouse  will  be  rid  of  ants  in  a 
very  short  time.  One  should  be  careful 
not  to  put  any  into  the  pots  or  on  a 
bench  containing  soil,  as  the  Paris  green 
is  liable  to  damage  the  plants. 

As  to  ants  being  a  benefit  in  the 
greenhouse  in  ridding  it  of  other  in- 
sects, I  prefer  to  get  rid  of  ants  by 
all  means,  as  they  are  an  eyesore  to  any 
one  working  among  them.  Paris  green 
will  rid  the  house  of  sow  bugs  as  well 
as  ants.  I  also  believe  that  ants  are 
dangerous  around  a  greenhouse.  We  had 
a  lot  of  kentias  in  a  greenhouse.  On 
one  bench  the  plants  were  perfectly 
clean,  while  on  another  bench  we  no- 
ticed that  a  few  of  the  palms  had  scale. 
A  lot  of  ants  got  into  these  palms  and 
in  a  short  time  every  palm  in  the  house 
was  infested  with  scale.  It  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Roman  says,  that  ants  may  be  of 
some  benefit,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  such  is  the  case  they  would  have 
cleaned  the  palms  of  scale.  I  really  think 
that  instead  of  cleaning  plants  of  scale, 
ants  carry  scale  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other. This  being  my  opinion,  I  mixed 
some  Paris  green  and  sugar  one  after- 
noon and  dusted  it  on  and  under  the 
benches.  The  next  morning  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  an  ant  anywhere,  and 
there  has  been  none  since. 

A  quart  of  sugar,  with  a  little  Paris 
green  mixed  through  it,  is  enough  for 
a  house  25x100  feet  We  also  use  this 
for  sow  bugs,  finding  it  much  more 
easily  handled  than  when  mixed  with 
oatmeal,  and  much  more  effective.  It 
also  does  away  with  a  lot  of  mouldy 
oatmeal  scattered  through  the  green- 
houses. Edward  H.  Schwerin. 


DISEASED  GERANIUAS. 

Et>.    GABDSNINa:~ 

Herewith  find  some  diseased  geranium 
leaves.    Please  give  cause  and  remedy. 

J.  A.  B. 

Michigan. 

The  cause  of  the  spotting  can  not  be 
determined  from  the  specimens  at  hand. 
Although  there  are  no  insects  present,  it 
is  possible  that  the  spots  may  have  de- 
veloped from  punctures  of  some  suck- 
ing insect,  or  it  may  be  that  the  spots 
were  produced  by  some  injurious  ma- 
terial coming  in  contact  with  the  leaves. 
For  instance,  if  the  plants  were  grown  in 
an  atmosphere  where  there  was  a  slight 
trace  of  coal  gas  and  drops  of  water 
were  present  upon  the  leaves,  a  spotting 
would  result  where  the  drops  were  pres- 
ent, even  though  the  amount  of  gas 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  otherwise  in- 
jure the  leaves. 

Without  a  full  statement  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 


growing,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any 
further  information.  All  applicants  for 
information  regarding  diseased  material 
should  take  pains  to  state  fully  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  disease  appears ; 
otherwise  intelligent  directions  can  sel- 
dom be  given.  G. 


ROSE  FOLUGE  INJURED. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

Will  you,  if  possible,  tell  me  the 
trouble  with  the  enclosed  rose  leaves. 
All  the  plants  are  not  affected  in  the 
house;  they  comprise  Bride,  Killamey, 
Golden  Gate,  and  Richmond.  Plants 
are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  and 
making  strong  growth.  Planted  about 
August  I.  Any  information  will  be  ap- 
preciated. H.  B.  B. 

The  marks  on  your  rose  leaves  are 
caused  by  the  red  rust  fungus.  They 
have  probably  been  too  heavily  sprayed 
or  kept  in  an  atmosphere  too  close  and 
moist.  Remove  all  affected  leaves,  dust 
a  little  sulphur  over  the  plants,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  a  dry  atmosphere  about 
them  in  dull  weather. 


me  what  is  the  matter?  I  have  looked 
for  slugs,  etc.,  but  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  account  for  it.  The  ends  of  the 
branches  are  sometimes  pinched  also. 

L.  C.  S. 
Your  swainsonas  have  probably  been 
eaten  by  the  grub  of  the  cabbage  moth, 
or  some  similar  insect.  These  are  often 
so  near  the  cobr  of  the  leaves  that  they 
are  very  difficult  to  see,  but  you  should 
persevere  in  looking  for  them,  ot  other 
plants  may  be  attacked.  They  may  often 
be  found  closely  clasping  the  stems  of 
the  plants  they  are  eating  and  are  usu- 
ally on  the  side  farthest  from  the  light. 


SWAINSONAS  LOSING  THEIR  LEAVES. 

e:d.  Gardbninq  :~ 

The  leaves  of  my  swainsonas  have  all 
been  eaten,  or  at  least  have  disappeared 
within  the  last  two  weeks.    Can  you  tell 


FORCING  NARCISSL 

STD.  Gardknino:— 

Please  state  what  is  the  earliest  date 
at  which  Emperor  and  Empress  nar- 
cissi can  be  brought  in  from  the  outside 
and  successfully  forced,  the  bulbs  hav- 
ing been  put  in  flats  about  October  15. 

DONTMO. 

Both  of  those  beautiful  varieties  be- 
long to  the  large  Trumpet  section  of 
narcissi  and  for  forcing  require  the 
same  treatment  as  the  ordinary  daffo- 
dils.   

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  of  the  United  States. 


UNNAMED  SEEDLING  FROM  AMERICAN  BEAUI^j^j^^^I^j^nV^D  LIBSRTY^ 


See  issue  of  December  I,  page  8S. 
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Carnation  St.  Loins  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (Eng.),  October  23.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Cutbush  &  Son  of  Lon- 
don. 

A  VERY  useful  bulletin  entitled  "The 
Melon  Aphis,"  by  F.  H.  Chittcndon, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  bulletin  of  16  pages 
is  fully  illustrated. 

Carnation  Mauvina  was  figured  in 
the  Gardening?  World,  December  8,  from 
flowers  supplied  by  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
of  Bush  Hill,  Enfield.  It  is  described  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  mauve  in  color. 

Consul  H.  S.  Brunot  in  a  report 
from  St.  Etienne  suggests  the  culture  of 
the  English— so-called — walnut  in  the 
southern  states.  Over  $30,000  worth  of 
this  nut  is  exported  to  America  from 
St  Etienne  alone. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  held  at 
Dayton,  O.,  last  August 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
the  United  States  exported  canned  fruits 
to  the  value  of  $2,348,064  and  canned 
vegetables  valued  at  $658,739. 

Those  who  send  us  queries  expecting 
answers  must  in  all  cases  supply  cor- 
rect names  and  addresses  as  well  as  as- 
sumcfd  names.  Where  correct  names  and 
addresses  are  not  given  the  queries  go 
to  the  waste  basket 

The  consumption  of  tanbark  in  1905 
was  1,104,04s  cords,  of  which  73  per 
cent  was  hemlock  bark  and  the  other  27 
per  cent  oak  bark.  These  figures  are 
from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Unsightly  walls  or  other  places  in 
thq  garden  may  be  hidden  by  planting 
the  pretty  Spirea  hypericifolia  and  al- 
lowing it  to  droop  and  run  over  them 
just  in  its  own  way,  not  troubling  to 
prune  it  It  will  grow  anywhere,  and  the 
white  flowers  are  very  attractive  in 
spring. 

The  long  stems  of  Forsythia  inter- 
media, covered  in  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear,  with  the  pretty  bright 
yellow  blosoms  are  very  attractive.  A 
position  where  they  are  screened  from 
very  cold  winds  in  spring  is  all  the 
protection  needed.  The  plant  likes  a 
fairly  rich  soil. 

The  culture  of  lily  of  the  valley  pips 
takes  a  vexy  little  out  of  the  soil  or 
sand  in  which  they  are  planted.  Suc- 
cessful growers  tell  us  that  the  older 
and  finer  the  sand  is  in  which  they  are 
planted  the  better,  as  it  packs  closer  to 
the  roots  and  stems,  preventing  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  drying  out 

Plants  of  the  rose  acacia  grafted 
standard  high  are  commonly  sent  out 
and  are  very  suitable  for  forming  grace- 
ful drooping  plants  quickly,  but  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  the  heads  being 
blown  ofit  in  exposed  positions.  Natural- 
ly grown  specimens  are  better  but  in  any 
case  the  wood  is  rather  brittle  and  easily 
broken. 

Dahlias  grown  under  glass  have  in 
one  or  two  instances  this  year  proved 
very  successful  and  profitable.  It  is 
probable  that  they  would  in  many  cases, 
pay  well,  especially  in  a  season  like  the 
present  when  there  has  been  quite  a  dis- 
tinct period  between  the  outdoor  flowers 
and  the  bulk  of  the  chrysanthemums. 
At  any  rate  we  give  this  reminder  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

The  golden  elder  is  fine  for  making 
a  lively  display  in  the  landscapes,  its 
bright  yellow  foliage  showing  up  at  a 
long  distance.  The  common  elder  is 
perhaps  the  toughest  plant  in  America, 
and  its  yellow  variety  is  almost  equally 
hardy,  thriving  best,  of  course,  where 
the  soil  is  good.  Standing  alone  on  a 
lawn,  and  cut  down  annually,  it  throws 
up  fine  strong  and  well  colored  shoots. 
But  the  deepest  color  occurs  on  poor 
soil. 

Hedges  of  hornbeam  or  beech  are  fine 
as  a  protection  to  nursery  quarters. 
Both  trees  stand  the  somewhat  close, 
clipping  necessary  to  keep  them  in  track 


and  either  forms  an  excellent  wind 
screen.  Sometimes  they  show  their  dis- 
like to  soil  or  situation  by  retaining 
the  old  leaves  until  spring,  but  though 
this  would  be  unsightly  in  the  dressed 
grounds,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise  when  used  for  the  purpose 
indicated. 

Raffia  is  preferable  to  cotton  twine 
for  binding  on  rose  grafts.  It  is  easier 
to  handle  and  if  slightly  damped  before 
use  fits  very  closely  to  the  bark  and 
effectually  keeps  out  the  air.  Another 
strong  point  is  that  after  the  stock  and 
scion  are  united  and  the  resulting  plants 
are  in  position  the  raffia  decays  in  the 
soil,  while  unless  the  cotton  is  cut  from 
each  individual  plant  it  remains  and 
sometimes  strangles  it  by  cutting  into 
the  bark. 

Beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  of  a  spreading  habit 
of  growth  some  of  them  are  dangerous 
to  plant  in  positions  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  each  in  its  alloted  space. 
The  fine  Japanese  anemone  for  instance 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in 
existence,  but  its  roots  run  all  over  the 
garden  if  allowed  to,  each  little  bit  of 
root  growing  and  rapidly  elbowing  oth- 
ers out  of  existence.  Harpalium  rigi- 
dum  is  far  worse.  Once  planted  in  good 
soil  the  plant  becomes  a  perfect  pest, 
pushing  through  turf,  gravel  walks,  or 
drives  with  great  persistence.  Yet  it  is 
a  fine  showy  plant  and  of  real  merit  if 
only  it  could  be  kept  in  place. 

There  are  many  seeds  that  are  best 
sown  at  regular  distances  apart  by  hand, 
and  although  at  first  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  tedious  job,  really  the  time  needed 
is  not  very  great  and  is  well  repaid.  For 
instance  cyclamen  should  remain  in  the 
seed  boxes  until  they  are  quite  strong 
plants  with  the  second  leaves  appearing, 
and  if  these  are  thickly  sown  or  sown 
indiscrimately  many  will  bo  too  crowded 
to  so  remain.  Of  course  the  ultra-busy 
man  who  never  has  time  for  anything 
will  not  find  this  method  to  his  taste, 
but  it  is  the  best  notwithstanding.  The 
seed  boxes  should  be  filled  and  given  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water,  allowed  to 
dry  off  a  little  and  a  small  blunt  pointed 
stick  used  to  make  the  holes  for  the 
seeds.  A  thin  surfacing  of  dry  soil 
finishes  the  operation. 

Notes  of  profusely  flowered  orchids 
and  extraordinary  numbers  of  blooms 
produced  on  the  spikes  are  followed  la- 
conically by  the  information  that  "it 
killed  the  plant"  or  "the  plant  didn't 
survive  the  ordeal"  in  some  quarters 
where  orchids  are  professedly  under- 
stood. But  this  needs  some  explaining. 
Usually  a  cattleya  or  similar  plant  that 
produces  an  extra  fine  spike  is  itself  in 
splendid  health,  and  the  fine  spike  is  the 
result.  Why  such  plants  should  die 
after  their  effort,  unless  indeed  they 
were  exposed  while  in  flower  to  excep- 
tionally unhealthy  conditions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  There  are  often  in- 
stances of  a  dying  plant  making  great 
efforts  to  reproduce  its  kind  by  a  last 
flicker  as  it  were  of  flowering.  This  is 
a  frequent  condition  of  unhealthy  plants 
in  the  evergreen  section  of  dendrobiums. 
But  such  flowers  as  these  produce  are 
not  the  vigorous  kind,  and  a  reason 
should  be  looked  for  when  healthy  stout 
plants  die  after  flowering.        ^^ 
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Societies. 


AMERICAK  CARR ATiOK  SOCIETY. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the 
meeting  in  Toronto,  Ont,  January  23 
and  24,  excepting  the  flowers  for  the 
exhibition  and  the  attendance.  The  dis- 
play ought  to  be  good  and  large,  as  are 
the  premiums  offered  and  lots  of  them. 
The  flowers  as  soon  as  they  enter  Can- 
ada will  have  special  care  from  the  ex- 
press company,  providing  the  society 
label  is  used.  This  label  can  be  pro- 
cured by  applying  to  the  secretary  and 
will  also  pass  them  through  the  cus- 
toms without  any  delay  or  annoyance. 

The  attendance  ought  to  be  immense, 
as  the  papers  to  be  read  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  will  come  up  are  unusually 
interesting.  The  rate  of  a  fare  and  a 
third  will  apply  to  all  of  the  country 
covered  by  the  Central,  Trunk  Line, 
New  England  and  Canadian  passenger 
associations. 

The  premium  list  can  be  had  t^  ap- 
plying to  the  secretary  and  in  this  con- 
nection he  wants  to  publicly  apologize 
to  Wm.  Scott  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  in- 
serting the  name  of  another  in  place  of 
his  for  judge.  The  list  of  judges  should 
read:  W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt  Greenwood, 
IlL;  Wm.  Nicholson,  Framingham, 
Mass.;  Wm.  Scott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

January  16  is  the  last  day  for  en- 
tries to  reach  the  secretary.  Intending 
exhibitors  who  have  not  as  yet  joined 
the  society  will  please  note  and  apply 
for  a  premium  list  at  once,  so  as  to  get 
entry  blanks  and  information  needed  in 
time  to  get  their  entries  in  before  that 
date. 

Jno.  H.  Dunlop,  Pres. 
Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 

THE  PREMIUM  LIST. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
hibition of  this  society  is  to  be  held,  Jan- 
uary 23  and  24,  1907,  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  city  hall,  Toronto.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  current  year  are  as  follows: 
John  H.  Dunlop,  Toronto,  Ont,  presi- 
dent ;  W.  J.  Palmer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
president;  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  secretary  and  Fred  Domer,  Jr.,  La- 
fayette, Ind,  treasurer.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt. 
Greenwood,  111.,  Wm.  Nicholson,  Fra- 
mingham, Mass.,  and  Wm.  Scott,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  are  the  judges. 

No  entry  will  be  accepted  that  does 
not  reach  the  secretary  by  January  16 
except  by  payment  of  $1  for  each  variety 
so  entered.  All  entries,  except  for  cer- 
tificates of  merit,  must  be  staged  be- 
fore I  p.  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  show. 
Members  of  the  society  only  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  prizes.  Cards  for  label- 
ing all  varieties  arc  supplied  by  the  so- 
ciety and  any  varieties  not  so  labeled  or 
numbered  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
judges.  The  same  vase  is  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  more  than  one  prize  except- 
ini^  those  entered  for  certificates,  and 
where  otherwise  stated. 

The  following  papers  are  promised: — 
"Are  There  Too  Many  New  Carna- 
tions Introduced,"  by  John  Birnie,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  "Greenhouse  Construc- 
tioo/'  by  Mr.  King,  Toronto;  "Ameri- 
can Carnations  and  Their  Prospects  in 
Europe,"  by  C.  Englemann,  Saffron 
Walden,  England  and  "Carnations  From 
a  Canadian's  Point  of  View,"  by  Wm. 
Gammage,  London,  Otit  To  be  eligi- 
Ue  for  a  certificate  of  merit  a  variety 


must  have  been  bloomed  not  less  than 
three  years  and  at  least  50  blooms  must 
be  shown,  but  preliminary  certificates 
are  awarded  to  varieties  of  promise, 
comprising  two-year-old  seedlings,  la 
or  more  blooms  of  each,  or  any 
variety  to  be  shown  and  an  entry  fee 
of  $2  paid  for  each  variety.  To  enter 
for  the  certificate  of  merit  $5  is  the  re- 
quired fee.  In  the  general  premium  list 
there  are  27  classes,  first  and  second 
prizes,  ranging  from  $10  to  $1.05,  being 
offered.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
for  the  best,  second  and  tliird  vases  of 
100  blooms,  any  variety,  and  silver  and 
bronze  special  S.  A.  F.  medals  for  best 
and  second  best  vase  of  50  blooms  of 
a  variety  not  yet  disseminated  are  also 
offered.  A  first  prize  of  $50,  second  of 
$30  and  third  of  $20  are  offered  for  the 
best  general  display  of  coiftmercial  car- 
nations, 50  in  a  vase,  not  more  than  20 
vases.  Silver  cups  for  various  exhibits 
are  donated  by  the  Canadian  Horticul- 
tural Association,  the  Steele,  Briggs 
Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  the  Montreal  Gar- 
deners' and  Florists'  Club,  the  R.  W. 
King  Co.,  Toronto  and  N.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  and  die  Dale  Estate,  Brampton, 
Ont.  In  the  latter  case  cash  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  cup  should  the  winner 
prefer  it  Cash  prizes  are  also  offered 
by  John  H.  Dunlop,  Toronto,  W.  Gam- 
mage,  London,  Ont.,  W.  J.  Lawrence, 
Eglinton,  Ont  and  Geo.  Vair,  Toronto. 
Special  shipping  cards  are  provided  by 
the  society  through  the  secretary,  and 
Geo.  H.  Mills  who  will  be  superintend- 
ent of  the  exhibition  will  give  all  assist- 
ance and  advice  possible.  The  one  and 
one-third  fare  on  the  certificate  method 
will  again  be  conceded  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

CAM ATIOR  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  British 
Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society  In 
May  last,  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion amongst  growers  as  to  what  the 
first  exhibition  would  be  like.  When 
the  society  was  formed  its  title  was  a 
debatable  point,  some  advocating  the 
prefix  "winter-flowering,"  others  "per- 
petual flowering."  The  former  was  se- 
lected, as  the  object  of  the  society  is  to 
foster  the  carnation  as  a  winter-flower- 
ing subject  Unfortunately  a  prefix 
was  a  necessity,  as  we  already  have  the 
National  Carnation  Society  which  de- 
votes its  attention  solely  to  border  va- 
rieties. On  no  account  could  its  mem- 
bers— florists  of  the  old  school — ^be  in- 
duced to  take  the  "new-fangled  flowers 
from  America,"  as  they  termed  them, 
under  their  winsr.  They  even  looked 
askance  on  all  efforts  made  to  intro- 
duce them  to  popular  favor. 

However,  the  new  society  was  duly 
launched  and  on  December  4  held  its 
first  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  London.  It  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  surpassing  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  promoters.  The  long  cor- 
ridor of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  con- 
servatories never  presented  a  more  gay 
and  cheerful  appearance  than  on  this 
occasion  with  its  tables  of  carnations 
on  each  side  from  end  to  end  and  ex- 
tending to  the  palm  houses  beyond.  It 
was  indeed  a  brilliant  spectacle  such  as 
we  have  never  before  witnessed  at  a 
December  exhibition.  Considerable  in- 
terest centered  in  the  exhibits  not  only 


by  the  growers,  who  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  but  also  by  the 
general  public. 

Three  new  varieties  were  placed  be- 
fore the  floral  committee  and  first-class 
certificates  were  voted  to  two  of  them, 
namely,  Britannia  and  Mrs.  H.  Burnett 
Britannia  was  exhibited  by  A.  Smith, 
Enfield  Highway.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  of  good  form,  brilliant  scarlet, 
the  calyx  faultless,  and  they  are  borne 
on  erect,  stout  stems.  Unfortunately 
the  flowers  have  little  or  no  fragrance, 
but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  an  ideal 
variety  and  sure  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Mrs.  H.  Burnett  was  exhibited  by  H. 
Burnett,  St  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guern- 
sey. The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
form,  fragrant  and  of  a  rich  shade  of 
pink,  valuable  for  bouquets  and  decora- 
tive work,  a  charming  flower  in  every 
way. 

In  the  chief  class  for  collections  of 
carnations,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  awarded  to  C.  F.  Waters, 
Balcombs,  Sussex,  S.  Mortimer,  Fam- 
ham,  Surrey,  running  him  very  hard 
for  the  coveted  honor.  Enchantress, 
Harlowarden,  Mrs.  Patten,  President, 
Lady  Bountiful,  Robert  Craig,  Nelson 
Fisher,  etc.,  were  very  meritorious  in 
the  collections.  In  the  class  for  whites 
A.  F.  Dutton  was  first  with  Dutton's 
Improved  White  Lawson,  a  variety 
which  originated  in  his  nurseries  and 
a  decided  advance  on  White  Lawson  as 
imported  from  America.  In  the  class 
for  blush  or  light  pink  Mrs.  H.  Bur- 
nett beat  all  comers,  Enchantress  taking 
second  and  third  prizes,  and  in  scarlets 
Britannia  was  invincible. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  of  carna- 
tions, cut  blooms  and  plants,  from  sev- 
eral leading  growers,  added  greatly  to 
the  effect  and  interest  of  the  display 
and  awards  were  made  as  follows:  A. 
Smith,  gold  medal;  H.  Burnett,  gold 
medal ;  W.  Culbush  &  Sons,  large  silver 
gilt  medal;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  large 
silver  gilt  medal;  A.  F.  Dutton,  silver 
gilt  medal;  Bell  and  Sheldon,  silver 
medal. 

In  the  eirening  a  conference  of  trade- 
growers  of  carnations  was  held  and 
various  items  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction and  sale  of  new  varieties  freely 
discussed.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
hand  for  a  second  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  March,  1907. 

Bee. 

SOCIETY  OF  AABRICAN  FLORISTS. 

Secretary-elect  P.  J.  Hauswirth  has 
tendered  to  President  Kasting  his  resig- 
nation as  a  director  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  and  same  has  been 
accepted.  President  Kasting  has  appoint- 
ed Theodore  Wirth  of  Minneapolis  to 
serve  as  a  director  for  Mr.  Hauswirth's 
unexpired  term  of  two  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Central  Park  Nursery,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, submits  for  registration  Canna  Mag- 
nificent.   Foliage  green ;  bloom  rich  scar- 
let of  extraordinary  size;  height  4  feet. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


THE  LADIES'  AUXaiART. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Maynard  reports  that 
the  ladies  aie  sending  in  their  fees  to 
join  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  S.  A.  F. 
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promptly,  and  with  their  checks  come 
words  of  hearty  accord  with  the  move- 
ment, and  hopes  of  its  success.  Mrs. 
Maynard  writes:  "Ladies*  don't  wait; 
keep  me  busy  and  we  will  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia  next  summer." 


AT  MADISON,  N.  J. 


The  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Society's  December  meeting 
was  a  well  attended  one.  It  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  annual  election  of  officers 
and  we  wanted  to  hear  C.  H.  Totty  talk 
of  the  new  chrysanthemums.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  as  follows :  Richard  Vince, 
president;  Percy  Herbert,  vice-president ; 
E.  Reagan,  secretary.  Wm.  Duckham, 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  are 
as  follows:  A.  Herrington,  A,  McKen- 
dry,  Thos.  Stokes,  J.  Heeremans,  A.  R. 
Kennedy,  Ernest  Wild,  C.  H.  Totty, 
Alex.  Brown,  O.  Koch,  R.  M.  Schultz, 
Wm.  Muhlmichel  and  H.  B.  Vyse.  J. 
Heeremans,  the  retiring  president,  re- 
ceived a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
efficient  services  during  his  two  terms, 
to  which  he  responded  feelingly.  The 
newly  elected  officers  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  office  in  neat  speeches, 
each  promising  to  do  his  best.  An  un- 
usual amount  of  good  fellowship  was 
shown,  and  everybody  seemed  satisfied. 
Three  new  members  were  elected ;  Thos. 
Wilson,  Wm.  McKenzie,  and  Frank 
Esheson. 

After  nreparations  for  the  eleventh  an- 
nual smoker  were  made  Mr.  Totty  spoke 
extemporaneously  of  the  new  chrysan- 
themums and  how  they  showed  up  at-the 
exhibitions  this  fall.  He  spoke  of  Miss 
Clay  Frick  (white  Duckham)  as  the 
best  of  the  whites  and  Miriam  Hankey 
the  same  in  the  pinks.  The  stem,  foliage 
and  flower,  together  with  the  shipping 
qualities,  should  make  them  popular  for 
a  long  time.  Mrs.  Geo.  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Barnes,  Kathleen  Stoop,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  A.  H.  Lee  and  May  Godfrey 
were  able  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion if  given  a  show  to  do  so.  The  new 
single  varieties  he  believes  have  a  fu- 
ture, being  artistic,  decorative  and  re- 
lieving. The  new  French  varieties  came 
in  for  consideration;  Pres.  Loubet,  Ser- 
geant Levy,  and  Mile.  L.  H.  Cochet 
were  amongst  those  he  mentioned. 
Nathan  Smith's  efforts  as  a  hybridizer 
received  high  praise  and  many  of  his  in- 
troductions were  well  spoken  of.  The 
speaker  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  able  effort,  after  answering  many 
questions.  Wm.  Duckham,  A.  Herring- 
ton,  C.  H.  Totty  and  R.  M.  Schultz  were 
chosen  as  a  committee  on  smoker  which 
takes  place  January  9. 

John  E.  Haines  sent  his  new  carna- 
tions, Imperial  and  Pink  Imperial,  to  be 
shown  at  the  meeting.  Pink  Imperial 
showed  up  in  fine  shape  and  received  a 
certificate  of  merit.  Imperial  suffered 
in  transit  and  the  committee  would  like 
to  see  it  again.  Our  treasurer,  Wm. 
Charlton,  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time 
and  the  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  for  him. 
He  has  been  treasurer  11  years,  since 
our  beginning,  and  has  been  able,  ener- 
getic and  faithful.  He  has  declined  to  be 
renominated  and  it  will  be  hard  to  fill 
his  place.       E,  R. 

AT  LENOX.  AASS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  Decem- 
ber IS,  President  F.  Heeremans  in  the 


chair.  Alex.  Murray  of  Lenox  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member.  We 
also  decided  to  hold  three  exhibitions 
this  year,  viz.:  Rose  and  strawberry 
show  in  June,  annual  and  perennial 
show  in  August  and  the  annual  chrys- 
anthemum show  in  October.  All  com- 
mittees for  1907  were  appointed,  viz.: 
Employment,  essay  and  entertainment, 
schedule  and  judges  for  plants  and  in- 
door flowers,  herbaceous  plants  and 
outdoor  flowers  and  vegetables. 

G.  F. 


AT  ORANGB,  N.  J. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  took 
place  December  7.  Final  reports  were 
presented  upon  the  recent  fall  show, 
from  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  show- 
ing a  deficit  of  $125,  which  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  society 
or  be  paid  by  one  or  more  of  the  so- 
ciety's patrons.  The  annual  election  re- 
sulted in  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year :  W.  J.  Bennett,  president ; 
Arthur  T.  Capam,  vice-president ;  Henry 
Halbig,  secretary  and  William  Reid, 
treasurer.  A.  T.  Caparn  and  William 
Reid  were  re-elected. 

The  annual  competition  for  the 
monthly  floral  display  was  closed,  and 
the  following  winners'  names,  hitherto 
designated  by  numbers,  were  announced : 

General  display. — First,  Peter  Duff, 
average,  92  points ;  second,  William  Reid, 
average,  88  points. 

Special  orchid. — First,  Arthur  Bodwell, 
average,  90  points;  second.  Lager  & 
Hurrell,  average,  for  ten  months,  92 
points. 

Special  for  gardeners  without  glass. — 
First,  Arthur  T.  Caparn,  average  85 
points. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  secretary 
to  the  fact  of  Lager  &  Hurrell  having 
entered  after  the  competition  was  under 
way,  the  average  for  10  months  only, 
running  but  15  points  behind  their  com- 
petitor. J.  B.  D. 

AT  DBS  MOINES,  lA. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Horticult- 
ural Society  was  held  last  week  at  the 
state  house.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  W.  A.  Burnap,  Clear 
Lake,  president;  W.  M.  Bomberger, 
Harlan,  vice-president;  Wesley  Greene, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  secretary;  Elmer  M. 
Reeves,  Waverly,  treasurer;  C.  G. 
Blodgett,  Mt.  Pleasant;  J.  W.  Murphy, 
Glenwood;  W.  O.  Willard,  Grinnell; 
W.  B.  Chapman,  Washta;  G.  A.  Ivins, 
Iowa  Falls;  C.  F.  Gardner,  Osage;  John 
Foster,  Albia;  Wm.  Laughan,  Cedar 
Rapids';  W.  J.  Graham,  C.  H.  True, 
Edgewood;  L.  A.  Clemons,  Storm 
Lake;  Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City,  di- 
rectors. 

In  the  evening  Secretary  Wesley 
Greene  tendered  the  members  of  the 
organization  a  most  enjoyable  banquet 
al  the  Savery  house,  over  300  members 
enjoying  the  bountiful  hospitality.  After 
an  elaborate  course  dinner  a  programme 
of  toasts  was  given,  in  which  Mr. 
Greene  came  in  for  the  lion's  share  of 
the  compliments. 


THOAAS  MEEHAN  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  semi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Thomas  Meehan  Horticultural 
Society  held  in  the  plan  room  o£  the 
landscape  department's  offices,  the  fol- 


lowing officers  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year:  Samuel  Baxter,  president; 
William    Lamb,    vice-president;    Henry 

A.  Illman,  secretary. 

After  an  interesting  and  optimistic 
address  by  the  retiring  president,  War- 
ren Chandler,  the  subject  for  Ae  even- 
ing, "The  Winter  Storage  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Plants,"  was  discussed  from 
several  points  of  view.  S.  Mendelson 
Meehan  gave  an  address  on  the  storage 
and  preservation  of  fritus,  while  the 
practical  methods  of  the  winter  storage 
of  vegetables,  flowers,  trees  and  roots 
were  treated  in  the  order  named  by 
Messrs.  Illman,  Hemming,  Lamb  and 
Baxter. 

The  discussion  following  the  address 
was  participated  in  by  nearly  all  the 
members  present  and  an  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  society  which  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  encour- 
ages for  reasons  both  educational  and 
practical. 

NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
held  December  11  there  was  a  veiy  large 
attendance  of  members.  Much  interest 
was  shown  in  the  proceedings,  especially 
in  the  report  of  the  officers  and  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers.  President  MacLel- 
lan  was  in  the  chair  and  the  reports  of 
the  secretaries  and  treasurer  showed  the 
society  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, financially  and  otherwise.  The 
work  of  the  past  year  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  previous  years.  The 
officers-elect  are  as  follows:  Bruce  Bu- 
turton,  president;  Samuel  Speers,  first 
vice  president;  James  Robertson,  second 
vice  president;  David  Mcintosh,  record- 
ing secretary;  Joseph  Gibson,  financial 
secretary;  Col.  A.  K.  McMahon,  treas- 
urer and  Wm.  F.  Smith,  sergeant-at- 
arms.  Alex.  MacLcllan,  Dr.  A.  J.  An- 
derson,  W.  J.  Matson,  John  T.  Allan, 
Jas.  J.  Sullivan,  Andrew  Christensen, 
Stewart  kitchie,  W.  F.  Smith  and  John 
W.  Gibson  are  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  W.  S.  Sisson,  Thos. 

B.  Connolly 'and  W.  H.  Young  are  the 
auditors. 

D.  M. 

AT  MONTREAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Horticultural  Society  and  Fruit  Grow- 
ers* Association  was  held  in  the  Guar- 
dian building.  The  secretary's  report 
referred  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion held  in  June  and  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  September  show.  The 
treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $159  on 
the  wrong  side.  R.  Wilson  Smith,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  suggested  that  the 
best  remedy  for  the  financial  position 
would  not  lie  in  reducing  expenses,  but 
rather  in  judicious  outlay  in  advertise- 
ment and  the  provision  of  greater  at- 
tractions at  the  exhibitions.  It  was 
also  mentioned  that  while  the  Toronto 
society  receives  a  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  $1,000  the  Montreal  society 
gets  only  $500.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Senator  Mackay,  presi- 
dent; L.  J.  Forget,  first  vice-president; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  second  vice-president; 

A.  J.  Bowles,  secretary-treasurer;  R. 
Wilson  Smith,  J.  Morgan,  C.  Meredith, 
J.  Brown,  A.  E.  Ogilvie,  A.  Joyce,  J. 

B.  Sparrow,  J.  R.  Wilson,  A.  J.  Hooper, 
D.  Williamson,  H.  Graham,  J.  Stewart, 
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A.  J.  Dawes,  T.  A.  Dawes  and  Mayor 
Ekcrs,  directors;  W.  J.  Wilshire,  Geo. 
Trussel,  W.  O.  Roy,  L.  Rubcnstein,  A. 
Pinotcau,  R  C  Smith,  J.  Bennett,  C 
A  Smith,  Geo.  A.  Robinson,  H.  W. 
Mayer  and  J.  Henderson,  executive 
committee.  Luck. 


Obituary. 


IHB  CHICAGO  SHOW. 

At  a  meeting:  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chlcagro,  held  at  the  Auditorium  Annex, 
December  7,  W.  N.  Rudd  presented  his 
report  of  the  recent  flower  show.  The 
fitriires,  as  srlven  herewith,  may  be  of 
Interest  to  other  flower  show  man- 
agers:   

RBCBIPTS. 

Fines  and  dues  non-members. |      144.00 
Admissions,    regular . .  |7,409.45 
Admissions,   wholesale  1,654.25     8,968.70 

Privileges     456.94 

Programme     200.00 

Less  plate  and  ptg.        84.25        165.75 

9,780.89 
Net  loss    814.78 

110,045.17 

■XPBNBBS. 

Preliminary    I  208.40 

Printing     86.75 

RecordinsT    and    accounting. . .  184.47 

Posters     202.80 

Press   advertising    671.60 

Miscellaneous    advertising    . .  260.00 

Inside    decorations    1,158.88 

Outside    decorations     65.50 

Music    680.00 

Admissions     164.86 

Special  features 180.84 

Post    cards $181.00 

Iabb    receipts 112.00  19.00 

Installation   and   maintenance  844.02 

Premiums   paid    |8,604.00 

Liess    Tribune..  flOO 

Hammond    25      125.00     8,879.00 

Reeeipta  out  of  town  florists.  4.45 

Information    bureau     22.50 

Judges     168.70 

Rent     2,000.00 

110,045.17 
W.  N.  Rudd,  Sec'y. 
Later  readjustment  increased  the  de- 
ficit to  $606.48. 


SHALL  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  second  annual  show  given  by 
the  Waxahachie,  Tex.,  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  closed  November  17. 
by  the  diatribution  of  the  prizes  tak- 
ing place   in   the  evening. 

Bad  weather  spoiled  the  attendance 
at  the  South  park  conservatories  on 
the  occasion  of  the  chrysanthemum 
show  at  West  Seneca.  N.  Y.,  November 
11. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  T.,  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  November  9  and  10.  with  the 
pleasing  result  that  1800  were  added 
to   the    hospital    fund. 

Durant.  Miss.,  was  en  fete  for  the 
chrysanthemum  show  November  17. 
Fine  flowers  and  plants  were  shown  at 
the  City   hall. 

The  flower  show  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lesche  Club  at  Natch- 
itoches, Lio..  November  17  was  a  great 
success. 

Music  and  a  candy  store  were  added 
to  the  delights  of  the  chrysanthemum 
show  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  November  18 
and  14.  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Or- 
phan's Home. 

The  twelfth  annual  flower  show  was 
held  at  Crystal  Springs.  La.,  November 
10  and  U.  Prises  for  30  blooms  down- 
wards and  specimen  chrysanthemums, 
ferns  and  others  brought  out  a  fine  com- 
petition. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hazelhurst, 
La.,  Floral  Club  a  flne  show  was  held 
November  15,  thousands  of  flne  flowers 
being  shown.  .    ^  ^         ^  ^^     ^^^ 

About  950  was  raised  toward  the  funds 
for  the  Confederate  monument  at  Bam- 
berg, S.  C,  by  the  aid  of  a  chrysanthe- 
mum show,  which  proved  very  popular. 

The  I>eni8on,  Tex.,  civic  improvement 
league  held  their  first  annual  flower  show 
November  9,  when  a  flne  display  was 
forthcoming. 


ALFRED  F.  CONAKD. 

Alfred  F.  Conard,  aged  72,  senior 
member  of  the  well  loiown  firm  of 
Conard  &  Jones,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  died 
at  his  late  residence  there  November 
15,  and  was  buried  the  following  Tues- 
day in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  West 
Grove  quaker  meetinfr  house.  He  had  no 
children  and  is  survived  only  by  his 
wife,  Lydia.  Mr.  Conard  was  bom  and 
lived  all  his  life  in  Chester  county  near 
his  late  residence.  He  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  quaker 
families  of  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  quiet  and  austere 
habits  and  always  applied  himself  most 
diligently  to  his  business,  for  which  he 
had  a  very  strong  attachment 

Mr.  Conard  was  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.  until 
20  years  ago,  when  he  severed  his  con- 
nection  with   that  firm,  and   started   in 


The  Late  Alfred  P.  Conard. 


business  of  a  similar  character  for  him- 
self, issuing  a  catalogue  and  having  the 
plants  he  offered  grown  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  while  the  seed  and  bulb  de- 
partment was  still  conducted  at  his 
West  Grove  office.  A  few  years  ago  he 
formed  the  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  taking 
in  partnership  Simon  Jones,  and  pur- 
chasing the  greenhouse  of  Antoinc  Wint- 
zer,  who  joined  the  company. 

The  firm  quickly  increased  its  busi- 
ness and  added  many  houses  to  its 
establishment  from  year  to  year,  and 
is  today  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
mail  order  business,  while  enjoying  a 
fast  increasing  wholesale  trade  chiefly 
in  roses  and  cannas,  the  firm  having 
originated  :»nd  disseminated  many  valu- 
able varieties  of  the  latter. 

JAMES  VICK. 

James  Vick,  son  of  the  late  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  December  3.  Mr.  Vick 
had  not  for  years  enjoyed  robust  health 
and  although  he  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  some  time  his  death  was  sudden  and 
unexpected. 


Mr.  Vick  was  born  May  7,  1849,  and 
when  only  a  lad,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  assisted  his  father  in  packing 
seeds,  making  the  bags  for  same,  etc, 
and  continued  in  the  business  until  1899, 
when  he  withdrew  to  publish  Vick's 
Magazine.  A  few  years  later  he  dis- 
posed of  the  magazine  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Landreth  Seed  Co.  Later  he  became 
interested  in  real  estate. 

In  1888  Mr.  Vick  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  reduction  of  the  postage  on 
seeds  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
making  the  fight  alone  at  first,  and  later  as 
the  representative  of  a  number  of  other 
American  seed  houses.  The  writer 
can  well  remember  how  his  firm 
threatened  to  ship  packages  addressed 
to  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  Niagara,  Ont.,  and  there  post 
them  with  Canadian  postage,  which  was 
8  cents,  unless  the  United  States  postage 
was  reduced.  This  was  eventually  done, 
and  for  a  long  time  all  the  firm's  mail 
was  sent  in  this  way  until  stopped  by  the 
postofiice  authorities,  when  Mr.  Vick  se- 
cured an  injunction  against  them  for 
holding  the  mail  and  the  Canadian  mail- 
ing was  again  continued  until  the  re- 
duction of  postage  to  8  cents  was  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  Vick  leaves  a  wife,  Lucy  Phillips 
Vick,  two  sons,  James,  of  Rochester,  and 
Albert,  of  New  York;  three  daughters, 
Margaret,  Ethel  and  Dorothy,  of  Phila- 
delphia; three  brothers,  Frank  H.  and 
E.  C,  of  New  York,  and  Chas.  H..  of 
James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  H.  K.  White,  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Wagle,  of  Rochester. 


MuNciE,  Ind. — The  Muncie  Floral  Co. 
decorated  an  automobile  and  vehicle  for 
the  fall  festival,  October  31;  each  re- 
ceived first  prize. 

Chico,  Cal. — E.  Goucher  has  been 
transferred  from  the  position  of  head 
gardener  at  the  National  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Garden  here  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  ^^ill  continue  in  the  service  of 
the  department.  Ill  health  led  Mr. 
Goucher  to  seek  this  change  though  he 
has  been  here  practically  since  the  com- 
mencement of  operations. 

The  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  L.  H.  Pammel,  Ames, 
president;  W.  A.  Burnap,  Clear  Lake, 
vice-president;  T.  H.  McBride,  Iowa 
City,  secretary;  H.  F.  Wickham,  Iowa 
City,  treasurer;  H.  T.  Baker,  Ames, 
Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City,  and  Miss 
E.  McGee,  Farley,  executive  board. 

let  Us  Help  Yon 

Li-t  113  help  you  infikcr  your  plftiiUtig  1 
utit'cc^.  <Jiir  irt?cil  exptrriencr  of  ovet 
fift  y  year*  riialilc^w*  to  give  yi>u  expert 
a<lvi^t  on  Ihe  rytitlnggf  various  vrgc- 
tal-'K-*'  This*  yoM  wsU  fiud  SKatlrrctl 
through  our  calalDgn,  You  rirr^l  i^ood 
fic^  to  start  witlK  T^'c  raiw  a  tut  yell 
onlytliLit  kin<l^iiipl  jniarnrilce  nil  we 
I'^'^ll  to  befresli  atitl  rcUaUe. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trees  op  Norih 
America  (Saxs^t).— The  most  com- 
plete and  aathieatic  work  on  the  tul^ect. 
The  pages  nnmber  826,  with  oyer  600 
fUnstraUons.  Byery  tree  student  should 
have  it.    96.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
»A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
with    twenty-two    illustrations. 

Scents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  upto-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ala^ed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requiremenu 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  t>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
Testing  and  i>resenring  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  ctdin- 
ary  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardenings  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  339  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  (50LDPI8H  JMulcrtt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  Riven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith). — 
By  an  ezpei '%.  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfortwenty  years  to  theimprove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Qohnson).--A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proftisety  illustrated; 

260  pages.  $i.oa 


Mpply  any  of  tiM  Mlowing  books,  postpaid,  at 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Plowbks  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(TRBENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
amd  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
nnall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  91-50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
ions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  liliM,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.    92.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
.Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
cotmtry  three  fold  in  three  years.    91*50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw 


son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^;etables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  91-00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    91*25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).- A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  > 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  teUs  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessygrafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
ofpracti<Sil  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
frirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  TOod  for,  the  dif- 
fident manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  cui  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enordopadia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdl  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    920.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 


tiM  prlcM  given: 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sutnect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    91*60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    95.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    92.00. 

Gardenino  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
91.50. 

Practical  Ploriodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   91.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    91*00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).  91.50. 

ORNAMENTALGARDBNING(Long).92.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  91*50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    97.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  o< 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowrss 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  hatmts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  o\  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  Und 
worth  growing;  it^  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Tub  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

fiidein  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefally  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useftil 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.     i 

Vegetable  Gardenino  (Prof.  Greeny  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50.  I 

TflE  GARDENING  60..  MOIOI  BnlldllO.  61116800 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Vehchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Grembouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.«Maiai«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF   THE  ABOVE   RNAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  Entemologttt  of  MarjrUuid 

A  Practleal  Treatioe  Mid  tlmelT  work  on  cheftp 
tod  effectlTe  meaus  uf  destroying  Insect  pests  •nd 
other  Termln  In  T»rtous  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

raUTT  GROWERS  Ain>  NURSERTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  preTalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  1m  the  only 

Bractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  tlian  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  yoonv  orchard  trees  l« 
ouUlned  in  this  work.    The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Tory  small  ooet.  The  writer  is  con^ld• 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDBNBRS  AND  FI^ORISTS 

hare  found   that  veROtables  and  nowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  deitcrU>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI«BRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


talnlnggraln  in  stOK>g«  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispeosable  and 
transportation  companies   have  fonnd  it  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
ineloeures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMIERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  indoeure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wHI  iind  It  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe.*!  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  In  a 
popnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  260  pages,  price,  pos^ 
paid,  #1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonon  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


DE  Marks 
Designs 
CoFYRiaHTS  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeeriptton  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whet* 
Invention  Is  probably  i 


r  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 

jon  Is  probably  patentable.    Communlciw 

tlons  strictly  oonOdentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  PatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for seourlngpatents. 

Patenta  taken  through  Munn  AC 
ipeeiol  nodes,  wltboot  onarge,  in  th« 


Scientific  JMiericaiu 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  lArgeet  olr- 
oulatlon  of  any  solentlOo  Journal.  Terms,  98  a 
year :  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  t  Co  »•••«-«»•  New  York 

Branch  OIBoe,  W  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CNART  in  describinr 
tbem.     Prioi  16  omtt  pMloaM. 

fE  OABPtNINO  CO,.  CWcaqD. 
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Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  %3tr  •  •  • 

Gardening  ^sj^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  ex p 'ess,  $;f7.Aa 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Eaonoa  Bwilding,  CHICAGO. 


OrowiktVom 


L^(gVi)Ws  reliable 
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ENGUSII  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  l^^yH-fUrVbo^r-^'-o^.  S°r."5e?"SSi!'"^- 

5  lbs..  S1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  1^^.^,;^'^t^S)^ttli 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bn'cks 
positiTcly  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick.  S5c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAIJGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORKI  14  Barclay  St. 


►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦▼^▼▼▼^^▼▼^^  ^♦♦^  ^v^v  \ 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

rOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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DECORATIONS    FOR    A    CLEVELAND    CHURCH    WEDDING. 


DECORATIONS  AT  CLEVELAIfD  WEDDING 

The  floral  decorations  at  the  McBride- 
Sherman  'wedding  which  took  place  at 
4  p.  m.  on  November  21  at  Cleveland 
were  of  an  omate  character  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  back  and  side  walls  at  the  altar 
were  hung  with  white  cheesecloth, 
sprayed  with  southern  smilax  and  white 
chrysanthemums.  Twenty-four  candel- 
abra showered  with  white  chrysanthe- 
mums, each  containing  seven  cathedral 
candles,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  altar. 

White  chrysanthemums  and  smilax 
were  also  used  for  draping  the  chan- 
deliers and  these  were  connected  with 
garlands  of  white  roses  and  asparagus. 
The  end  of  each  pew  was  adorned  by  a 
large  bunch  of  white  roses,  5,000  of  these 
flowers  and  2,000  white  chrysanthemums 
in  all  being  used.  Some  300  large  palms 
were  also  used  in  the  decorations. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY. 

In  every  station  of  life  are  born  men 
and  women  who  have  a  natural  taste  for 
wandering  in  the  fields  and  woods.  They 
are  keen  observers,  with  an  instinctive 
tact  for  getting  along  with  birds  and 
animals  and  for  dealing  with  plants  and 
trees.  The  hampered  amusements  of 
indoor  life  are  tedious  to  them,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself 
the  greatest  treat  in  the  world  is  the 
privilege  of  a  tramp  in  the  country. 
The  road  may  be  rough  and  the  scenery 
without  special  interest  to  an  artist,  the 
pastures  may  be  barren  lands  and  the 
woodlands  degraded  with  weeds  and 
scraggy  underbrush,  yet  to  them  it  is 
the  open  out  of  doors,  the  tent  of  the 
sky  overhead  and  the  free  wind  of 
heaven  fanning  their  brows  with  a  great 
silence  all  around  save  where  the  croon- 
injar  voices  of  nature  are  heard. 

To  men  and  to  women  with  this  men- 


tal outlook  the  profession  of  forestry 
has  attractions.  It  is  a  field  of  employ- 
ment that  has  risen  to  the  grade  of  a 
scientific  profession  and  one  that  car- 
ries honors  and  pleasures  with  it.  Sev- 
eral of  the  state  universities  have  schools 
of  forestry,  and  skilled  students  are 
never  lacking  employment. 

The  permanent  field  force  of  the  for- 
est reserves  now  contains  the  grades  of 
forest  inspector,  assistant  inspector,  for- 
est supervisor,  deputy  supervisor,  forest 
assistant,  forest  ranger,  deputy  ranger, 
assistant  ranger,  and  forest  guard. 

To  be  eligible  as  a  ranger  of  any  sort 
the  applicant  must  be  sound  and  capable 
of  enduring  hardshi'^s,  and  of  perform- 
ing severe  labor  under  trying  conditions. 
No  one  should  enter  for  examination 
who  is  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  horse  in  remote  regions. 
He  must  be  able  to  deal  tactfully  with 
all  sorts  of  people/build.  tfail&jcMds, 
Digitized  by  VjiOOyiC 
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cabins,  and  to  shoot,  ride  and  pack.  And 
be  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  sur- 
veying, estimating  and  scaling  lumber, 
land  laws,  mining  and  live  stock  busi- 
ness. 

At  examination  time  the  aspiring 
ranger  must  show  that  he  can  actually 
do  these  things,  and  he  is  put  to  the 
actual  test  Where  boats,  saddle  horses 
or  pack  mules  are  required,  the  ranger 
must  own  and  take  care  of  them.  He 
must  be  on  the  go  all  the  time,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  perhaps  on  the 
patrol  to  prevent  fires  or  trespassers, 
now  estimating,  surv^ng  and  marketing 
lumber,  and  supervising  cuttings  and 
similar  work. 

It  is  a  fascinatine  career  for  the  man 
with  a  taste  for  a  wild  life ;  and  while  it 
has  its  hardships,  it  has  its  compensa- 
tions as  well.  The  interests  are  varied 
and  full  of  excitement.  In  the  little 
known  reserves  and  unexplored  sections 
there  is  always  the  element  of  adventure 
and  discovery  and  a  touch  of  romance 
along  with  the  practical  technical  side. 

Examinations  for  these  positions  are 
held  in  each  state  and  teritory  in  which 
forest  reserves  are  situated.  Applicants 
for  the  positions  of  ranger  or  super- 
visor must  be  legal  residents  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40.  The  salaries 
of  inspector  and  his  assistant  will  de- 
pend on  varying  circumstances,  but  the 
pay  of  other  positions  is  not  bad.  When 
promotions  are  earned  they  will  follow. 
Hence  the  forest  supervisor  may  begin 
on  $1,800  a  year  and  climb  to  $2,500. 
His  deputy  may  commence  on  $1,500 
and  reach  $i,7oa  A  ranger  has  $1,200 
to  $1,400  and  his  deputy  $1,000  to  $1,100. 
An  assistant  will  get  $800  to  $900  and  a 
forest  guard  from  $600  to  $720. 

The  Dost   of  a   forest   supervisor   is 


gained  by  the  promotion  of  experienced 
rangers  or  assistants.  The  forest  su- 
pervisors must  have  a  familiarity  with 
reserve  problems  and  show  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  a  reserve  business. 
They  inspect  the  territory  and  report  on 
existing  conditions  and  recommend 
changes  for  the  better  in  both  technical 
and  business  management.  They  deal 
with  the  public  in  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  lumber,  control  of  graz- 
ing, issuing  of  permits,  etc 

The  assistants  of  supervisors  must 
have  had  technical  training  of  a  high 
order.  They  must  he  competent  to  han- 
dle working  and  planting  plans,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sylvics,  and  uses  of 
commercial  trees,  the  study  of  wood 
preservation,  and  all  the  duties  of  a 
trained  forester.  Forest  assistants  are 
required  to  keep  horses  of  their  own. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


RAWSON'S  DAHLIAS. 

Of  late  years  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  giving  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  raising,  importing 
and  distributing  of  new  and  choice  va- 
rieties of  dahlias  and  other  flowers. 
Some  of  the  novelties  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  a  few  are  illustrated  herewith. 

Governor  Guild  is  of  the  show  class 
and  is  a  round,  finely  built,  snowy  white 
flower  with  beautiful  fluted  petals.  Al- 
though large  it  is  not  at  all  coarse  and 
there  is  no  tint  of  any  color  either  in 
the  center  or  at  the  tips  of  the  petals. 

Edward  Le  Favour  is  also  of  the 
show  class,  its  large  flowers  being  a 
deep  rose,  shading  to  pink.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  free  flowering  and  the  indi- 


vidual flowers  are  deep  and  perfectly 
globular. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott  is  a  very  large 
flower  of  the  fancy  class,  measuring 
5f4  inches  across.  The  blossoms  are 
solid  and  full  of  petals,  the  color  a  deep 
golden  yellow,  striped  and  blotched  with 
bright  intense  scarlet. 

W.  W.  Rawson  is  of  the  decorative 
class,  a  graceful  and  beautifully  tinted 
flower,  white,  overlaid  with  a  faint  blue 
tint  that  is  very  charming  when  seen 
at  a  little  distance.  It  is  a  solid  well 
built  flower,  yet  not  stiff  in  the  least, 
the  petals  exquisitely  fluted  and  regular 
in  outline. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  is  very  distinct 
in  color,  a  rich  deep  amber,  and  is  of 
the  decorative  section.  It  is  very  large, 
perfect  in  form,  the  petals  of  medium 
width  and  graceful.  It  is  a  medium 
grower,  producing  flowers  early  in  the 
season. 

The  North  Shore  is  also  of  the  dec- 
orative class,  with  petals  broad  at  the 
base  but  pointed.  The  color  is  a  rich 
maroon,  with  a  distinct  shade  of  scar- 
let at  the  tips  of  the  petals. 

Fireburst  is  one  of  the  largest  dec- 
orative dahlias  in  existence,  with  flowers 
over  eight  inches  across.  The  color  is 
scarlet,  with  a  distinct  orange  shade. 

Warren  W.  Rawson,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  is  a  very  interesting  per- 
sonaltv,  as  he  seems  to  combine  in  a 
very  marked  degree  all  the  good  points 
of  a  successful  business  man,  a  man  of 
education  and  a  holder  of  important 
public  offices.  Added  to  this  he  has  a 
great  love  of  home,  as  his  fine  estate 
abundantly  testifies.  He  has  been  srov- 
ernor's  councilor  for  two  years  and  has 
also  held  the  highest  office  that  the 
town  of  Arlington  can  bestow,  that   is 


TWO    OF    RAWSON'S    NEW    DAHLIAS. 
W.  W.  BawtoD.  Fireburst. 
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the  head  of  its  selectmen.  In  spite  of 
the  many  calls  made  on  his  time  Mr. 
Rawson  is  also  a  very  prominent  asso- 
ciate in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
organizations. 

TIMfiS  FOR  SEED  SOWIflG. 

e:d.  Gardbnino:— 

Please  give  the  most  suitable  time  to 
sow  the  following  seeds,  to  have  them  at 
their  best  in  June,  July  and  August,  or 
to  be  ready  to  bed  out  the  last  two 
weeks  in  May.  Would  a  temperature  of 
60**  be  suitable?— Alyssum  Little  Gem, 
Begonia  Vulcan,' coleus,  Lobelia  Crys- 
tal Palace  Gem,  Salvia  Clara  Bedman, 
Nasturtium  Dwarf  Variegated  and  Mar- 
igold Single  French. 

J.  W. 

The  alyssum  is  usually  sown  in  late 
summer  for  flowerini?  in  the  spring  bed- 
ding. If  you  decide  to  try  it  for  sum- 
mer, sow  at  once.  The  begonia,  colcu?, 
salvia  and  lobelia  should  be  sown  in  late 
January  or  early  February.  Sow  the 
other  seeds  named  in  March.  The  tem- 
perature named  will  suit  them  all,  but 
you  must  take  especial  care  with  the  be- 
gonia and  lobelia  seeds  which  are  very 
small.  Sow  all  thinly  and  cover  with 
sheets  of  glass  or  place  in  a  propagating 
frame  until  germination  takes  place. 

G. 


MEDDUIG  PLAIITS  FROM  SEED. 

ED.  Gardbninq:— 

Please  give  the  names  of  a  few  bed- 
ding plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed 
and  dates  for  sowing? 

J.  W. 

Ageratum,  blue  and  white,  asters  in 
variety,  ornamental  foliaged  beets.  Ce- 
losia  pyramidalis,  annual  chrysanthe- 
mums, fever  few  (Pyrethrum  aureum), 
godctias,  bedding  lobelias,  mignonette, 
nasturtiums  (dwarf).  Nicotiana  affinis 
and  varieties,  petunias,  ricinus  (castor 
oil  plant),  salpiglos&is,  scabious,  ten 
week  stocks,  verbenas  and  zinnias  are 
all  good  plants  for  different  styles  of 
bedding.  Late  February  and  March  are 
the  best  times  for  sowing,  choosing  the 
earlier  date  if  yoj  have  plenty  of  con- 
venience for  attending  to  the  resulting 
young  plants. 

The  Qreenhou^e. 

ACTION  OF  ETHER  Uf  FORCING  PLANTS. 

The  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to 
hasten  the  forcing  of  different  plants, 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  fumes  of 
ether,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  horticultural  world,  and  particularly 
that  of  specialists,  who  see  in  it  an  im- 
provement which  will,  at  least  in  the 
early  autumn,  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary in  the  greenhouses,  and  permit  of 
a  more  rapid  succession  of  crops.  In 
France,  this  new  method  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  We  have  made  sev- 
eral tests,  making  careful  notes,  and 
give  below  the  results. 

We  made  our  first  trials  with  Lilac  de 
Marly,  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  show  of 
bloom  in  November  and  December,  a 
poiod  in  which  forcing  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult The  first  plants  were  placed  in 
the  greenhouse  October  27.  and  consist- 
ed of  equal  portions  of  etherized  plants. 
and  others  which  had  simply  rested. 

Before  proceeding,  we  should  de- 
scribe the  method  by  which  we  obtain 


ASPARAGUS    DUCHBSNEI   AT   THE    PHILADELPHIA    SHOW. 
See  isiue  of  November  15,  page  68. 


at  this  season  a  decided  rest  for  plants 
of  the  Marly  lilac  About  October  15, 
■when  the  lilacs  have  their  buds  well 
formed,  but  still  retain  all  their  leaves, 
we  dig  up  a  certain  number  with  the 
ball  of  earth  and  leave  them  in  the  open 
if  the  weather  be  dry;  if  it  rains,  place 
under  a  shed.  In  cither  case,  all  the 
leaves  are  left  upon  the  branches.  The 
equilibrium  between  leaf  evaporation 
and  root  absorption  being  thus  broken, 
the  plants  soon  will,  and  in  48  hours,  if 
exposed  to  the  open  air  and  »un,  or  at 
most  in  three  or  four  days  if  under  a 
shed,  the  bark  begins  to  wrinkle.  Now 
all  the  leaves  mu.'t  be  cut  oflf.  leav- 
ing the  stems,  which  are  not  easily  re- 
moved. These  plants  are  now  stored 
seven  to  eight  days  in  a  dry  place,  then 
taken  into  the  greenhouse  for  forcing, 
where  they  give  excellent  results. 

For  our  experiments,  we  use  a  case 
seven  feet  long,  which  easily  holds  six 
clumps  of  lilacs;  a  larger  case  would  be 
diflFicult  to  handle.  This  case,  hermeti- 
cally closed,  is  placed  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  temperature  varying  from  54*  to  56* 
at  night  and  from  59**  to  63**  by  day. 
Following  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johann- 
sen,  we  used  300  grammes  of  ether  per 


cubic  meter  (or  about  8  ozs.,  avoir.,  per 
cubic  yard),  and  the  duration  of  the 
process  was  z^  hours.  The  lilacs  sub- 
jected to  this  first  experiment  had  previ- 
ously been  treated  to  the  enforced  rest 
referred  to  above.  The  forcing  process 
was  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  72* 
to  ^^\  We  noticed  at  once  that  the 
etherized  plants  had  lost  a  portion  of 
their  buds,  while  those  which  had  only 
been  rested  developed  as  perfectly  as 
could  be  wished  at  this  season.  They 
bloomed  November  25,  doing  very  well 
indeed  for  plants  simply  rested  before 
forcing,  the  etherized  plants  being  a 
partial  failure. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  first  experi- 
ment, we  made,  15  days  later,  a  new 
etherization,  reducing  the  quantity  to 
about  6  ozs.  per  cubic  yard,  and  the 
time  to  24  hours.  This  time  the  buds 
did  not  suffer,  and  the  vegetation  was 
very  good,  although  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing was  not  more  than  three  days  earlier 
than  that  of  the  rested,  but  non-ether- 
ized plants. 

The  third  experiment  was  more  in- 
teresting, the  non-etherized  plants  hav- 
ing had  but  12  days  of  rest,  but  without 
their  foliage,     which    had    just  fallen 
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when  they  were  lifted.  We  thus  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  on  November  15,  six 
clumps  of  Marly  lilacs  lifted  with  very 
large  balls;  then,  December  2,  six  other 
plants,  etherized  for  24  hours,  at  59*  and 
at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.  of  ether  per  cubic 
yard  The  first  lot  did  not  bloom  till 
December  27,  and  was  very  uneven. 
The  etherized  plants  were  In  bloom  De- 
cember 28,  and  were  as  perfect  as  could 
be  desired,  thus  accomplishing  an  ad- 
vance of  18  days,  with  much  better  re- 
sults and  no  drawbacks. 

Fourth  experiment. — On  December  20b 
we  placed  6  plants  of  Marly  lilacs,  hav- 
ing had  6  we^ks  of  rest,  and  6  plants 
etherized  36  hours,  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs. 
per  cubic  yard  at  a  temperature  of  77* 
F.  On  account  of  the  inflammability  of 
ether  fumes,  the  cases  must  not  be  near 
the  boilers,  and  we  obtained  this  tem- 
perature by  burying  the  case  lightly  in 
heated  manure.  We  feared  that  the 
buds  would  be  burned  at  this  tempera- 
ture, but  the  moisture  set  free  so  re- 
tarded the  evaporation  of  the  ether  that 
it  was  hardly  completed  in  jf^  hours. 
This  discovery  demonstrates  that  ether- 
ization varies  greatly  in  time  according 
to  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  we  consider  this  a  most 
important  element  to  take  into  account 
The  plants  etherized    in    this  manner 


two  clumps  of  Lilac  Qiarles  X,  which 
had  been  rested  one  month,  were  start- 
ed, one  had  been  etherized  for  36  liours 
with  8  ozs.  per  cubic  yard,  at  a  tem- 
perature from  72*  to  ^^''\  the  other 
had  not  The  development  of  the  ether- 
ized plant  was  rapid  and  perfect;  it 
seemed  at  first  to  have  10  or  12  days  the 
start  of  its  neighbor,  but  this  difference 
decreased  gradually,  until  the  etherized 
plant  was  in  full  bloom  January  26,  and 
the  non-etherized  only  six  days  later. 
Both  developed  all  their  buds  perfectly, 
as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  leaves. 

We  should  add  that  these  lilacs  were 
forced  slowly  and  in  full  light,  condi- 
tions indispensable  for  good  coloring. 

We  made  no  experiments  with  Charles 
X  which  were  not  rested,  but  the  differ- 
ence would  be  much  greater.  Pot-grown 
specimens  also  give  good  results,  and  it 
is  by  using  these  and  etherizing  them 
that  the  Germans  succeed  in  forcing 
Charles  X  for  Christmas  and  New 
Years. 

Trials  made  with  snowballs  (Vibur- 
num Opulus  sterile)  did  not  give  so  con- 
clusive results  as  did  the  lilacs;  with 
these,  as  with  Azalea  Mollis  and  Deut- 
zia  gracilis  the  advantage  of  etheriza- 
•  tion  appeared  very  slight  We  made 
also  three  tests  of  lily  of  the  valley,  but 
while  the  first  growth  was  very  rapid 
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bloomed  perfectly  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  forcing;  those  simply  rested 
bloomed  three  days  later  and  were  also 
very  fine.  After  January,  etherization 
became  entirely  usdess. 
Fifth  experiment— On  December  22, 


the  blooming  period  was  in  no  case 
hastened  more  than  48  hours. 

We  have  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions from  the  above  experiments: 

I. — Etherization  assists  greatly  in  the 
resting  process,  and  enables  the  plants 


to  be  forced  earlier  and  in  a  shorter 
time. 

2. — Of  all  the  shrubs,  the  lilac  re- 
sponds best  to  etherization. 

3. — Etherization  has  no  object  except 
in  use  before  January  i ;  after  this  time, 
its  effects  are  slight  It  is  most  useful 
in  forcing  the  Marly  lilac  in  October 
and  November,  and  the  Charles  X. 
Trianon,  Marie  Legraye,  etc.,  in  De- 
cember. 

4. — ^The  action  of  ether  varies,  ac- 
cording to  its  application  to  rested  or 
non-rested  plants;  in  the  first  case,  it 
hastens  the  blooming  period  only  a  few 
days  and  does  not  increase  its  beauty, 
bu.  in  non-rested  plants  it  reduces  the 
forcing  period  by  half  and  gives  far 
better  bloom. 

5. — ^The  quantity  of  ether  to  use  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  given;  at  6o*,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  3  to  4  ozs.  per  cubic 
yard  is  enough;  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
up  to  8  ozs.  may  be  used  with  impunity. 

6. — ^The  duration  of  the  process  should 
correspond  with  the  time  necessary  for 
a  complete  evaporation  of  the  ether 
used;  in  the  first  instance  above,  24 
hours  will  do ;  in  the  second,  36  or  even 
48  hours.  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  &'  uld  not  be  over  6o*  to 
65*,  but  if  the  Jr  be  moist,  70*  to  TJ* 
is  not  too  warm. 

7. — ^The  action  of  ether  is  felt  most 
strongly  at  the  beginning  of  the  growth, 
and  in  theory  a  double  etherization 
would  be  beneficial — but  practically  the 
young  buds  just  developing  cannot  be 
subjected  to  this  treatment  A  case  or 
a  special  room,  may  be  used  for  this 
process — a  room  near  the  greenhouse 
heated  by  the  general  plant,  seems  to 
us  the  best. — Revue  Horticole. 

Prof.  Zinno,  who  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  ashes  cast 
out  of  Vesuvius  in  the  recent  outbreak, 
says  that  he  has  found  them  free  from 
ingredients  injurious  to  plant  life,  while 
containing  matter  helpful  to  the  growth 
of  grapes,  grass  and  vegetables. — Revue 
Horticole.      

VANDA  COERULEA. 

Beginners  in  orchid  culture  will  not 
find  this  a  difficult  species  to  manage 
provided  they  do  not  over  water  it  or 
give  it  too  large  a  pot.  All  vandas,  and 
indeed,  all  orchids  of  the  single  stem- 
med tribe  with  distichous  leaves,  must 
have  a  firm  hold  on  the  home  of  their 
adoption  if  they  are  to  be  healthy  and 
as  the  roots  of  V.  coerulea  are  not  as 
freely  produced  as  those  of  the  larger 
growing  kinds  like  V.  suavis  or  V.  tri- 
color, the  receptacle  in  which  they  are 
grown  must  be  somewhat  small.  What 
in  other  plants  would  be  termed  a  pot 
bound  condition  is  just  the  condition  V. 
coerulea  likes,  and  nothing  but  clean 
crocks,  charcoal  and  sphagnum  moss  is 
needed  as  a  compost. 

If  newly  imported  plants  are  pur- 
chased, lay  these  out  on  a  moist  stage  or 
bench  in  order  to  plump  up  a  little  be- 
fore potting  them  up.  Or  if  more  con- 
venient, pot  them  up  right  away  in  clean 
crocks  only,  watering  them  twice  daily. 
V.  coerulea  is  a  native  of  India,  where 
it  grows  at  considerable  altitude,  and 
where  frosts  are  of  frequent  occurence. 
For  this  reason  very  hot  moist  condi- 
tions, such  as  suit  the  tropical  kinds. 
generally  are  not  needed,  are  injurious 
in  fact.  Plenty  of  light  and  air  with  an 
atmosphere  nicely  balanced  for  moisture 
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suits  it  well.  The  color  of  the  flowers 
in  the  best  forms  is  a  beautiful  intense 
blue,  but  unfortunately  these  are  not  as 
common  as  the  paler  forms,  and  still 
more  unfortunately  the  better  forms  are 
weaker  and  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
the  pale,  poor  colored  ones. 


and  the  sepals,  and  presumably  this  was, 
generations  ago,  the  normal  orchid  flow- 
er. The  lip  itself  in  its  evolved  or  pro- 
gressive form  is  really  abnormal,  and 
has  been  evolved  in  order  to  attract 
insects,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization, 
by  its  unusually  bright  colors,  the  lines  of 


best  adapted  for  forcing.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  up  in  fall  and  treated 
similar  to  hybrid  roses,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  no  pruning  should  be  done,  as 
flowering  wood  would  thereby  be  sac- 
rificed. 
In  lilacs  Charles  X  heads  the  list  fol- 


PHALElfOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  fine  species  of  moth  orchid  docs 
not  differ  very  materially  from  the  popu- 
lar P.  amabilis,  either  in  form,  manner 
of  growth  or  cultural  needs;  nor  arc 
the  flowers  very  different  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, Uiough  botanists  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  specific  rank. 

Phalacnopsids  like  abundance  of  heat, 
their  natural  habitats  being  well  within 
the  tropics,  but  heat  alone  is  not  what 
is  necessary.  The  growth  needs  to  be 
gently  stimulated  in  early  spring  and 
maintained  during  the  summer  months. 
In  late  summer  and  autumn  the  growth 
already  made  needs  to  be  consolidated 
by  exposure  to  a  little  extra  light,  a  lit- 
tle less  moisture  being  at  the  same  time 
maintained.  Winter  practically  is  a 
resting  season,  but  this  must  not  be 
understood  as  recommending  a  time  of 
drought,  for  this  would  be  probably  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  all  the  best  leaves 
made  during  the  summer. 

The  transition  from  growth  to  rest 
and  from  rest  to  growth  again  must  be 
brought  about  not  suddenly  but  slowly 
and  in  a  natural  manner,  one  season 
merging  into  another  as  it  were  with  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  them.  Then 
the  plant  feels  no  check  but  continues  in 
health  right  along.  No  strict  rules  need 
be  laid  down  for  temperature  either ;  the 
minimum  night  temperature  in  winter 
may  be  placed  at  60*  but  the  grower 
need  not  be  alarmed  for  his  plants  if  this 
falls  or  rises  a  few  degrees.  Dull  days 
ought  to  show  only  a  very  slight  raise 
but  when  bright  from  70*  to  80"  will  be 
suitable.  In  summer  65"  to  70"  is  a 
good  night  temperature  rising  by  day 
with  sun  to  90*  or  so.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  shade  almost  continuously  in 
summer,  but  get  rid  of  the  blinds  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  fall,  consolidat- 
ing the  growth  and  rendering  it  capable 
of  withstanding  any .  slight  changes  of 
temperature  that  will  occur  in  winter 
even  with  our  best  care.  Root  mois- 
ture is  an  important  point  and  must  be 
in  a  manner  supplied  somewhat  in  ratio 
with  heat  But  always  keep  in  mind 
that  no  orchid  was  ever  hurt  by  being 
kept  waiting  a  day  for  water,  but  more 
plants  have  beep  killed  by  a  constantly 
wet  state  than  by  any  other  detail  of 
mistaken  culture. 

AN  ABNORMAL  CATTLETA. 

In  the  issue  of  December  15,  Page  104 
we  noted  an  abnormal  spike  of  Cat- 
tleya  labiata.  According  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  December  i,  the  same 
thing  has  occured  in  England  in  the 
collection  of  Richard  Nisbet  of  Bur- 
ton on  Trent. 

Could  a  complete  history  of  sports 
be  written  it  would  surprise  many  to  see 
rn  what  a  number  of  instances  the  same 
or  a  similar  sport  has  occured  in  widely 
separated  locations  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  In  orchids  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  triplicating  of  the  lip  is  progres- 
sive. In  many  species,  such  as  the  little 
known  Paxtonia  rosea  the  lip  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  other  two  petals 
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color  leading  to  the  sexual  and  nectar 
secreting  portions  of  the  flower  also 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  The 
best  known  instance  of  "Trilabellia,"  as 
Reichenbach  called  this  peculiar  sport- 
ing, is  Dendrobium  nobile  Cookson- 
ianum,  a  fine  garden  orchid  with  the 
bright  purple  tint  of  the  ordinary  nobile 
lip  repeated  on  each  petal. 

SPIREAS  AHD  LILACS  FOR  EASTER. 

E^D.  Gardening:— 

What  treatment  is  required  to  force 
spireas  and  lilacs  for  E^ter  blooming 
and  what  are  the  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose?  J.  W.  S. 

Spireas  and  lilacs  for  Easter  blooming 
require  about  the  same  treatment.  It 
will  take  about  five  weeks  to  get  them 
into  bloom  for  Easter  1907,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  allow  a  few  more  days  to 
harden  them  off  a  little.  Start  the 
plants  in  a  45®  temperature  increasing 
to  55**  and  60°,  or  even  higher  if  neces- 
sary, but  you  will  have  better  flowers 
if  they  are  not  forced  too  hard.  Spirea 
Van  Houttei,  S.  prunifolia,  S.  opulifolia 
and  S.  Thunbergii  head  the  list  of  those 


lowed  by  Marie  Legraye,  Mme,  Le- 
moine  and  Mme.  C.  Perier,  pot  grown 
plants  of  which  are  now  offered  out  of 
8-inch  pots,  at  $6  to  $8  per  dozen. 

FLOWERS  FOR  DECORAHON  DAY. 

ETd.  Gardening  :— 

I  have  two  beds,  5x56  feet,  from  which 
I  have  taken  my  chrysanthemum  stock. 
What  would  you  advise  putting  in  to 
bring  blooms  for  Decoration  day? 
Would  hyacinths,  Narcissus  Golden 
Spur  or  tulips  bloom  in  time  if  they 
were  put  in  flats  about  January  15  or 
February  i? 

A.  H.  MacD. 

Only  the  latest  flowering  narcissi, 
such  as  N.  poeticus  will  be  suitable 
for  flowering  as  late  as  Decoration  day. 
If  you  decide  to  grow  them  put  them  in 
flats  immediately  and  place  the  flats 
outside,  covering  them  with  ashes.  In- 
troduce them  to  the  house  about  three 
weeks  before  needed  in  flower.  Azaleas, 
cannas,  callas,  Easter  lilies,  sweet  peas 
(sown  at  once)  and  mignonette  are  a 
few  of  the  many  flowers  grown  for  cut- 
ting at  the  time  named,  but  previous 
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preparation  of  ths  plants  is  necessary. 
If  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  these  and  other  plants, 

G. 


CARIf  AHON  IMPERIAL. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  Car- 
nation Imperial,  originated  by  John  K 
Haines,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.     Imperial  is 


CAMPANULAS  Uf  POTS. 

Campanulas  are  not  only  very  showy 
and  useful  for  outdoor  planting  in  bor- 
ders and  beds,  but  they  can  also  be 
grown  into  large  specimen  plants  in  pots 
or  tubs  to  be  used  either  for  inside 
decoration  or  for  placing  in  exposed 
places  on  piazzas  or  porches,  or  any- 
where that  temporary  effect  in  plants 
in  bloom  may  be  desired.  They  are 
suitable  for  that  kind  of  work,  not  alone 
because  of  their  appearance  which  is 
rich  and  of  a  flourishing  character,  but 
also  because  they  will  stand  more  ex- 
posure to  wind,  rain  and  a  low  tem- 
perature or  a  high  one  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  used  advantageously. 

Campanula  seed,  for  plants  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  should  be  sown  in  shal- 
low flats  early  in  the  fall  if  possible 
and  when  the  seeds  are  large  enough  to 
handle  either  pricked  off  into  other 
flats  or  potted  into  very  small  pots  and 
repotted  until  they  are  in  35^  or  4-inch 
pots  before  winter,  in  which  condition 
they  may  be  wintered  over  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  early  spring  they  will  re- 
quire shifting  until  they  are  in  the  re- 
quired size  of  pots  or  tubs. 

Campanulas  are  exceedingly  gross 
feeders ;  for  that  reason  the  potting  ma- 
terial should  be  very  rich,  using  a  lib- 
eral portion  of  decayed  cow  manure 
for  the  compost.  They  will  also  stand 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  freely  when 
coming  into  bloom.  M. 


ARTIHCIAL  CARIIATION  CALTX. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  an  ar- 
tificial carnation  calyx  which  is  being 
offered  by  Maxfield  &  Dimond,  Warren, 
R  I.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  this 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  meets 
the  needs  of  the  growers,  adding  that 
men  who  are  willing  to  consume  time, 
energy  and  capital  in  raising  split  carna- 
tions are  daily  decreasing  in  number  and 
that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  that 
its  use  will  be  universal  The  manu- 
facturers make  the  following  claims  for 
this  device: 

I. — It  is  simple  to  apply  and  remove. 
The  grower  can  select  the  buds  which 
are  liable  to  split  and  apply  the  calyx, 
thus  enabling  him  to  harvest  his  entire 
crop. 

2. — It  is  constructed  of  spring  brass 
which  will  last  forever,  the  first  cost  the 
only  cost. 

3.— It  is  capable  of  repeated  use  dur- 
ing the  same  season  and  as  a  business 
proposition  the  grower  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  it 

Apply  the  artificial  calyx  to  the  bud 
in  the  following  manner:  Place  the 
calyx  around  the  stem  and  lock,  then 
push  upward  until  the  flexible  arms  em- 
brace the  calyx  as  shown  in  cut 

[We  have  examined  this  artificial 
calyx  and  consider  it  the  simplest  and 
most  feasible  device  of  this  character 
that  we  have  seen. Ed.] 


Campanula  Rosea. 

Grown  by  W.  O   Posting,  gaidener  to  Mn. 
Winthrop  Chandler,  Newport,  R.  I. 


the  result  of  crossing  one  of  Mr.  Haines' 
red  seedlings  with  Lawson,  and  it  was 
registered  in  1903.  Mr.  Haines  has 
found  it  an  exceptionally  good  seller. 
It  has  been  shown  extensively  and  re- 


WiLKESBARRE,  Pa. — Many  suggestions 
for  the  extensions  of  the  parks  system 
have  been  made  by  the  local  papers  late- 
ly, including  one  from  the  Times  to  sell 
the  coal  underlying  the  river  and  com- 
mon to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 


Maxfield  ft  Dimond's  Artificial  Carnation  Calyx. 


ceived  numerous  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates of  merit  The  color  is  a  varie- 
gation of  delicate  pink  similar  to  the 
shade  in  Enchantress  and  a  deeper  shade 
of  a  pleasing  pink.     It  is  described  as 


a  splendid  keeper  and  fine  shipper.  The 
flowers  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  nicely  formed,  very  fra- 
grant, with  an  exceptionally  strong 
calyx,  less  than  a  half  dozen  splitting 
last  season.  The  stems  run  as  much  as 
four  feet  in  length,  while  30-inch  stems 
are  produced  as  early  as  November. 
It  is  very  early,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer  from  October  to  July,  a  vigor- 
ous grower  with  no  extra  grass,  every 
shoot  making  a  flower. 

Pink  Imperial,  another  of  Mr.  Haines' 
novelties,  sported  from  Impjcrial  in  1904 
and  has  been  registered  this  year.  Mr. 
Haines  is  introducing  both  these  novel- 
ties himself,  and  all  orders  will  be  filled 
direct 


gkMAnONS  FROM  SEEDS. 

The  remarks  President  Duckham 
made  at  the  last  Chicago  florists'  ban- 
quet, urging  growers  to  do  more  hybrid- 
izing, induced  me  to  write  these  lines, 
for  no  place  where  carnations  are  grown 
is  too  small  for  the  owner,  or  the  man 
in  charge,  to  devote  a  little  of  his  time 
and  space  to  the  growing  of  at  least  a 
few  seedlings.  To  my  mind  there  can 
be  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  ex- 
periment in  that  way,  and  it  should  be 
so  to  all  who  love  flowers;  and  while 
those  who  don't  may  make  a  living  at 
the  business,  they  will  never  be  very 
succe.«tul,  nor  get  the  pleasure  out  of 
it  that  those  who  lovt  flowers  do,  nor 
should  they. 

The  crossing  of  carnations  is  so  sim- 
ple, and  while  pages  have  been  written 
on  just  how  to  do  it,  covering  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  I  might  say  to  those 
who  have  never  done  any  crossing,  that 
they  bliould  use  only  perfect  flowers 
of  good  varieties.  Select  bright  sunny 
days  to  do  the  crossing.  The  flowers 
have  to  be  fully  open.  If  your  opera- 
tion has  been  successful,  the  flower 
crossed  will  go  to  sleep  in  a  few  hours 
afterward,  for  nature  is  satisfied  by  hav- 
ing, with  your  assistance,  accomplished 
that  for  which  she  had  intended  the 
flower.  If  your  attempt  has  not  been 
successful,  repeat  the  operation.  Stake 
the  flowers  you  have  crossed  and  label 
properly;  for  should  you  be  fortunate 
enough  to  introduce  a  new  carnation 
which  would  be  an  improvement  over 
all  existing  varieties  and  prove  itself  a 
moneymaker  for  all,  nobody  would  give 
you  much  for  the  names  of  the  varie- 
ties you  used  in  producing  it,  no  more 
than  the  world  of  today  cares  for  the 
pedig^rees  of  a  really  great  man,  yet  it 
it  interesting  to  know  the  varieties  you 
have  crossed. 

Don't  pick  your  seed  pods  too  soon. 
Sow  seeds  a  few  days  after  harvesting. 
Treat  ihe  young  plants  like  your  other 
carnations  grown  from  cuttings.  Most  of 
them  will  bloom  in  the  field,  and  you 
need  only  house  such  as  you  may  see 
fit  to  grow  on  for  further  trial.  While 
it  has  taken  over  thirtv  years  to  pro- 
duce a  White  Perfection  through  cross- 
ing from  such  varieties  as  President  De- 
Graw,  Edwardsi  and  others,  we  are  to- 
day progressing  in  this  line  as  in  all 
other  fields,  and  with  such  varieties  as 
Aristocrat  Robert  Craig,  Winsor  and 
others  to  work  on,  someone  in  the  near 
future  will  produce  a  variety  which  will 
take  our  breath  away,  just  for  a  min- 
ute; a  variety  which  will  be  further 
ahead    of    what    we    have    today    tfum 
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Scott  was  over  Grace  Wilder,  or  En- 
chantress over  Daybreak.  Don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  this  or  the  other  va- 
riety of  today  is  abont  ideal;  we  have 
just  begun. 


pared  with  seedlings,  which  are  always 
vigorous  and  never  show  the  least  trace 
of  rust.  Moderation  in  watering  and 
sprinkling,  a  temperature  of  not  higher 
than  45*,  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  fresh 


it  has  inherited  the  free  flowerinf  qual- 
ities of  the  former  and  the  strong  grow- 
ing habit  of  the  latter.  The  flowers  tre 
large  and  full  and  are  produced  on 
strong  and  stiff  stems,  with  a  rich  dark 
green  foliage.  The  color  is  a  beautiful 
dark  pink  and  wherever  shown  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  keeping 
quality  of  the  flowers  is  excellent  Au- 
rora is  easy  to  grow  and  does  not  need 
a  high  temperature. 


BEST  OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

Please  state  what  forcing  roses  do 
best  on  their  own  roots.  X. 

It  is  yet  a  question  to  decide  betwem 
grafted  and  own  root  forcing  stock.  As 
all  of  our  prominent  indoor  forekif 
roses  are  grown  successfully  cither  way 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  soil  and  tkilL 
American  Beauty  should  be  grafted  U 
grown  in  a  rather  light  soal*  but  own 
root  stock  does  much  better  if  plamcd 
in  a  stiff  soil.  EL 
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The  past  25  years  of  progress  in  the 
hybridizing  of  carnations  cannot  be 
called  anything  but  the  commencement 
from  the  short  stem  carnation  used  for 
set  florai  arrangements  of  all  descrip- 
tions thirtv  years  ago.  The  grower  made 
improvements  in  stem  and  flowers,  and 
thereby  created  a  demand  for  them 
until  today  the  public  wants  the  largest 
flowers  and  the  longest  stems  money 
will  bi^y.  The  price  is  a  second  con- 
sideration. The  grower  who  can  pro- 
duce a  flower  wholesaling  at  15  to  25 
cents  id  the  one  who  makes  money,  and 
not  the  one  who  oflFers  i,  V/z  and  2-cent 
stock.  The  day  of  25  in  a  bunch,  tied 
up  to  the  necks  with  twine,  is  over — 
the  twine  is  almost  used  up — and  new 
varieties  are  wanted,  better  flowers, 
larger,  new  shades,  longer  stems. 

The  public  will  pay  $3,  $4  or  $5  a 
dozen  if  you  show  the  goods,  and  it 
isn't  said  that  it  must  be  a  Domer. 
Ward  or  Fisher  to  originate  them;  it 
may  hapoen  to  any  of  us,  and  while  we 
can't  all  be  successful,  someone  will 
and  thereby  help  us  all.  And,  after 
aU,  the  pleasure  there  is  in  it,  from 
the  time  the  flowers  are  selected  for 
crossing  until  the  last  seedling  has 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  is  compen- 
sation enough  for  all  the  trouble  taken 


air  will,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  away 
mildew  and  rust  from  verbenas  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  E. 


TAB  NEW  ROSE  AURORA* 

The  new  pink  rose  Aurora  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Bon 
Silene  and"  Souv.  du  Pres.  Camot,  and 


HOLLTHOCKS-DIELYTRAS-SPIRE  S. 

ED.  Oardbning:— 

Will  hollyhock  seedlings,  just  trans- 
planted to  flats,  bloom  next  season  if 
kept  growing  without  check?  What  are 
the  best  commercial  chrysanthemums  to 
grow  for  market  in  white,  pink,  yellow 
and  maroon?  What  would  you  follow 
these  up  with  independent  of  bedding 
plants?  Will  it  pay  to  grow  Dielytra 
spectabilis  for  Easter,  for  cut  flowers, 
and  Spirea  Japonica? 

C.  U. 

To  the  first  query,  yes.  October  Frost 
Timothy  Eaton  and  White  Bonnaffon 
are  good  white  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums;   Yellow    Eaton,    Monrovia   and 


RUST  AND  HILMW  OR  VERBENAS. 

EK>.  Gabdbning  :— 

Please  give  the  best  method  of  pro- 
pagating and  caring  for  verboias  to 
avoid  rust  and  mildew. 

E  H. 

The  best  method  of  propagating  ver- 
benas is  from  seeds,  sown  in  March. 
All  colors  now  oome  quite  true  from 
seed  and  it  is  much  less  expensive  to 
raise  seedlings  than  cuttings.  There  is 
now  little  need  of  laboriously  working 
up  a  stodc  of  verbenas  from  cuttmgs 
which  invariably  is  more  or  less,  affect- 
ed with   rust   and  very  poor  as   com- 
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The  Late  B.  W.  Wood. 
See  bbitaary. 


Golden  Wedding  are  good  yellows ;  Lady 
Harriot,  Mdle.  Marie  Liger  and  Dr.  En- 
guehard  are  good  pinks.  Maroon  and 
purple  varieties  are  not  very  popular 
for  market,  but  Damio,  Alfriston  and 
W.  R.  Church  are  occasionally  seen. 
After  the  benches  are  cleared  of  chrys- 
anthemums they  can  be  used  for  propa- 
gating, forcing  bulbs,  sweet  peas,  ferns, 
asparagus,  smilax  and  many  other  crops, 
also  for  the  spireas  and  dielytras  you  en- 
quire about.  Sometimes  the  early  bench- 
es can  be  cleared  in  time  for  the  later 
batches  of  violets,  but  it  needs  hustling. 
Dielytra  spectabilis  is  grown  by  some 
florists  for  cutting  and  Spirea  Japonica 
for  plants,  by  many.  If  there  was  not 
money  in  them  their  culture  would  soon 
be  discontinued.  G. 


tn  BEST  CHRTSAIfTHEMUnS. 

En>.  Oardbninq:— 

What  are  the  best  three  early  and 
mid-season  chr3rsanthemums,  the  colors 
to  be  white,  yellow  and  pink  ? 

Beginner. 

Absolutely  the  best  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  decide  out  of  so  many,  but 
you  will  hardly  do  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing: Early — October  Frost,  white, 
Monrovia,  yellow,  and  Rosiere,  pink; 
mid-season — Major  Bonnaffon,  white, 
G>1.  Appleton,  yellow,  and  Dr.  Engue- 
hard,  pink.  G. 

ALFRED  J.  LOVELESS. 

Alfred  J.  Loveless,  who  recently  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America,  was  born 
September  26,  1866,  at  Langford,  Som- 
erset, Ei?g.  He  commenced  his  garden- 
ing career  at  12  years  of  age  in  the 
Langford  House  gardens.  At  IQ  years 
of  age  he  held  his  first  position  as  head 
gardener.  After  serving  in  a  similar 
capacity  on  several  of  the  show  places 
in  England  and  Ireland  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  March.  i88g.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion at  W.  B.  Dinsmore's,  Staatsburg. 
N.  Y.,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  best  places  on  the  Hudson  river, 
noted  for  its  fine  collections  of  orchids 
and   stove   plants.     Mr.    Loveless    was 


later  emoloyed  as  gardener  for  S.  W. 
Robbins,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  in 
1895  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Wynhurst  Gardens,  Lenox,  Mass., 
his  present  position. 

Mr.  Loveless  is  a  great  lover  of  chrys- 
anthemums, having  always  made  them  a 
specialty  and  well  developed  flowers  are 
constantly  in  evidence  at  his  place  during 
the  seasofh  He  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful exhibitor  and  his  first  interest  in 
chrysanthemums  dates  back  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Geo.  Glen- 
ny,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Gluck, 
Meg  Merrilees,  John  Salter,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  which  compared  with 
the  varieties  of  today  are  mere  pigmies, 
4s   Mr.  Loveless  expresses  it. 

AlfTOHfE  WUf TZER. 

Antoine  Wintzer's  father  emigrated 
to  America  in  the  year  1854,  He 
brought  with  him  all  his  family  except 
the  oldest  son,  who  was  then  an  active 
participant  in  the  Crimean  war.  His 
father  was  a  gardener  and  soon  obtained 
a  good  position  after  landing  in  New 
York.    Antoine  was  six  years  old  when 


Alfred  J.  Loveleaa. 
President  Chryianthemum  Society  of  America. 


they  arrived,  and  between  the  years  of 
1854  and  1862  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  most  of  the  time  at  Flushing, 
New  York,  where  his  father  had  moved 
in  1857.  In  March,  1862,  when  he  was 
15  years  old  he  entered  the  Parsons  es- 
tablishment as  an  apprentice.  At  this 
time  the  Parsons  were  the  largest  grow- 
ers of  nursery  stock  in  America. 

Antoine  ^intzer  inherited  a  genius 
for  finding  out  the  requirements  of  plant 
life,  and  under  the  skilful  tuition 
of  J.  R.  Trumpy,  he  rapidly  acquired  the 
practical  features  of  growing  grapes  and 
roses,  but  after  spending  two  years  at 
Parsons*  he  became  dissatisfied,  because 
the  Ihic  of  work  they  kept  him  at  was 
too  narrow.  So  he  left  Parsons  and  en- 
gaged with  Eugene  Bauman,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  landscape  gardeners  in 
the  east. 

His  idea  was  to  learn  landscape  work, 
but  Mr.  Bauman,  who  had  now  settled 
at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  found  that  Mr.  Wint- 
zer  was  such  a  skilful  propagator  that 
he  gave  him  full  charge  of  the  one  green- 


house that  he  then  owned.  He  allowed 
Mr.  Wintzer  to  experiment  with  differ- 
ent methods  of  propagation  and  it  was 
here  that  the  latter  reached  settled 
conclusions  in  certam  lines,  especially 
the  propagation  of  hardy  shrubbery,  and 
he  still  feels  that  his  experience  with 
Mr.  Bauman  has  been  a  most  valuable 
asset  in  his  life  work. 

At  Rahway  Mr.  Wintzer  contracted 
malaria,  and  left  his  position  with  Mr. 
Bauman  to  recuperate  at  his  father's  iionic 
m  Flushing,  .^fter  regaining  his  health 
Mr.  Wintzer  engaged  with  Mahlon 
Moon,  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  as  propaga- 
tor of  evergreens,  roses,  etc.,  but  his 
stay  here  was  a  short  one,  he  beuig 
again  threatened  with  an  atuck  of  ma- 
laria. From  Morrisville  he  went  to  Se- 
wickley.  Pa.,  and  engaged  with  James 
Wardrope,  but  his  stay  here  was  short 
as  he  again  contracted  malaria  and  left 
for  home.  He  has  most  delightful  rec- 
ollections of  his  short  sojourn  at  Ward- 
rope's. 

After  recovering  from  the  attack  of 
malaria,  he  went  to  West  Grove,  Pa^ 
and  accepted  a  position  with  the  Dingee 
&ConardCo.  He  arrived  at  West  Grove 
on  July  31,  1866,  the  anniversary  of  his 
wife's  birth,  so  he  says  he  cannot  for- 
get the  date.  On  August  i  he  com- 
menced work.  They  had  two  small 
greenhouses,  10x80  feet  each,  at  this 
time. 

This  company  at  that  time  was  doing 
a  general  nursery  business  having  over 
300  acres  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrub- 
bery, roses,  etc.,  which  they  sold  almost 
entirely  through  agents.  This  business 
proved  to  be  unprofitable  and  it  was 
Mr.  Wintzer 's  ability  as  a  propagator  of 
roses  that  saved  the  company  from  being 
totally  wrecked  financially.  The  com- 
pany perceived  that  there  was  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  roses  grown  on  their 
own  roots  and  Mr.  Wintzer  was  very 
successful  in  growing  the  roses,  l^  a 
process  which  he  claims  was  his  own 
invention. 

At  this  time  the  roses  were  sold  al- 
most entirely  as  one  year  plants  and 
shipped  by  mail  to  the  purchaser.  By 
advertising  in  a  very  few  papers,  enough 
customers  were   found   to  take  all   the 
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roses  they  could  grow  in  the  few  green- 
houses that  then  comprised  the  plant 
Other  greenhouses  were  built  and  a 
catalogue  published  to  help  make  sales, 
the  business  grew  and  prospered  and 
most  every  year  new  greenhouses  were 
added  to  the  plant.  This  continued  till 
the  year  1892  when  the  greenhouses 
numbered  70.  Mr.  Wintzer's  ability  as 
a  propagator  was  now  fully  established; 
he  had  produced  fine  healthy  rose  plants 
all  these  years  and  the  number  he  could 
grow  was  only  limited  by  the  space  at 
his  command  to  grow  them  in. 

Unfortunatedly  in  i8g2,  diflFercnces 
arose  in  the  management  of  the  Dingee 
&  Conard  Co.  and  the  late  Alfred  F. 
Conard,  who  had  always  been  president 
of  the  company  withdrew,  and  a  year 
later  in  1893  Mr.  Winteer  withdrew, 
leaving  to  others  a  business  that  had 
been  reared  upon  his  life  work  as  a 
skillful,  untiring  and  devoted  grower 
of  the  Queen  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Wintzer  had  purchased  a  small 
farm  about  one  mile  from  West  Grove 
and  had  built  thereon  a  commodious 
modem  -residence  and  in  the  fall  of 
1893  he  erected  two  greenhouses.  His 
business  was  continued  with  varying  suc- 
cess and  connections  till  the  year  of 
1897.  Mr.  Wintzer  was  very  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  business  and  the  late  Alfred 
F.  Q>nard,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  for  so  many  years  previous  to 
18^  and  S.  Morris  Jones,  a  business 
man  of  West  Grove  knowing  Mr.  Wint- 
zer^s  ^eat  ability  as  a  propagator, 
furnished  him  capital  to  organize  the 
Conard  &  Jones  Company. 

The  new  company  purchased  from  Mr. 
Wintzer  35  acres  of  ground  and  his 
greenhouse  plant,  which  had  grown  to 
seven  g^reenhouses.  That  year  the  com- 
pany erected  seven  more  greenhouses, 
an  up-to-date  packing  house,  a  large 
boiler  room,  coal  bins,  and  a  frost  proof 
house  for  storing  dormant  plants.  The 
plant  has  been  largely  increased  in  size 
so  that  now  the  company  ranks  among  the 
largest  in  this  line  of  business  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  firm  issues  a  catalogue  of  136 
pages,  roses  having  first  place,  and  in 
connection  therewith  shrubbery,  cannas. 


bedding  and  decorative  plants,  flower 
seeds  and  bulbs.  In  1893,  when  Mr. 
Wintzer  started  business  on  his  own 
account,  he  commenced  a  careful  me- 
thodical line  of  work  to  improve  the 
canna.  In  this  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, but  most  deservedly  so,  for 
no  one  who  has  not  followed  him  in  it 
can  imagine  the  amount  of  work  or  the 
time  required  to  develope  a  shade  of 
color  when  there  is  no  parent  of  that 
shade  to  work  with.  It  takes  exception- 
ally good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
hybridzer  to  improve  each  succeeding 
year  the  feature  in  the  plant  or  flower 
that  he  is  trying  to  develop. 

Mr.  Wintzer  has  shown  that  he  has  this 
ability  in  a  marked  degree,  and  Mont 
Blanc,  Buttercup,  Betsy  Ross,  West 
Grove,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  other  vari- 
eties that  he  has  succeeded  in  originat- 
ing, place  him  in  the  first  rank  if  not 
at  the  head  of  canna  producing  experts. 
Mr.  Wintzer  at  the  age  of  59  is  still  as 
hard  a  worker  as  ever;  his  health  is 
good  and  we  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  successful  work  from  his  hands 
and  brain. 

Above  everything  else  Mr.  Wintzer 
wants  it  to  be  understood  that  rose  grow- 
ing is  his  specialty;  he  wants  the  com- 
pany that  he  is  connected  with  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  second  to  no  other  concern  in 
disseminating  roses  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity, and  on  their  own  roots,  and  he  wants 
to  live  long  enough  to  establish  the  fact 
that  his  method  of  propagating  roses 
is  the  very  best  method  that  has  yet 
been  devised  for  producing  roses  of 
the  highest  grade  and  greatest  vigor  of 
growth.  Mr.  Wintzer  is  vice-president 
of  the  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  and  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  greenhouse  de- 
partment, ever  since  the  company  started 
in  1897. 


SOOETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

THE  NEW  DISBCTORS. 

The  new  directors  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  need  no  introduction 
to  our  readers.  Theo.  Wirth,  park  su- 
perintendent of  Minneapolis,  formerly 
for  many  years  in  a  similar  capacity  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wm.  F.  Kasting  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  P.  J.  Hauswirth,  who 
takes  office  as  secretary.  Samuel  Mur- 
ray, the  well  known  Kansas  City  florist, 
and  J.  K.  M.  L.  Fanquhar,  the  Boston 
seedsman,  were  appointed  by  President 
Stewart. 


Obituary 


New  York.— Lillian  Russell  is  inter- 
ested in  an  expedition  which  George 
Baldwin,  of  Chicago,  has  organized  to 
firo  up  country  in  New  Zealand  in  search 
of  orchids.  He  is  backed  in  his  enter- 
prise by  Conrad  Seipp,  a  brewer,  and 
Joseph  Ryerson,  of  Chicago. 


B.  W.  WOOD. 

Elijah  W.  Wood  died  at  his  home  in 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  December  31.  Mr. 
Wood  has  for  many  years  been  closely 
allied  to  the  horticultural  interests  of 
New  England,  having  served  for  35 
years  as  chairman  of  the  fruit  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  for  several  terms  as  the  socie^s 
representative  on  the  state  board  of  ag- 
riculture, and  for  nearly  20  years  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Agricultural  college. 

He  was  born  in  Upton,  a  suburb  of 
Worcester,  June  4,  1826,  and  passed  his 
eightieth  anniversary  this  last  June. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  Westfield  academy. 
Fifty-five  years  ago  he  moved  to  Boston 
where  he  followed  commercial  interests 
until  1876,  when  he  retired  to  his  sub- 
urban home  in  Newton  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  horticultural 
and  pomological  pursuits. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  familiar  figure 
among  the  horticultural ists  o£  Boston, 
there  having  been  very  few  of  the  week- 
ly or  special  exhibitions  of  the  state 
society,  to  which  he  was  so  closely  at- 
tached, that  he  has  not  attended  since 
he  joined  the  organization  37  years  ago. 

He  leaves  three  sons,  all  following 
horticultural  lines,  and  a  daughter. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  work  of  the  state  and 
local  horticultural  organizations,  passed 
away  but  a  few  months  aga 
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Much  of  the  trouble  in  keeping  caladi- 
urns  in  good  order  arises  from  their  be- 
ing kept  dust  dry  for  several  months. 
It  is  quite  right  to  dry  them  off  and 
they  need  a  good  rest,  but  to  put  them 
away  as  is  ofton  done  dose  to  the 
steam  pipes  and  never  look  at  them,  is 
quite  wrong.  No  wonder  so  many  re- 
fuse to  start  again,  while  even  those 
vigorous  kinds  that  do  survive  are  weak- 
ened. 


I  Mi  oofnmiifiiossiOfM  to  ino  Gsnioiiliif 


Where  strong  and  medium  growing 
shrubs  are  planted  next  to  each  other, 
the  one  frequently  overgrows  the  other, 
and  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  uninter- 

GABDninro  tt  BotteTi^rfor  lu  readers  and  Id  r^Ptcd  jt  ends  in  the  weaker  being  killed 

4ieir  inteiest,  and  it  behooves  yoo,  one  and  all,  to  out.      As   far  as   possible   cut   away   the 

make  It  Interostlnfr.    if  It  does  not  exactly  suit  strong  ^rowinff  kinds   without  destrov- 

vour  ease,  please  write  and  tell  us 'vbat  you  want  f^rong  growmg   Kinas   wiinoui  acsiroy 

hlsottrdeelietohelpyou.  ing  their  natural  shape.     Never  cut  out 

Ask  avt  QuBsnowt  von  please  about  planU.  a  whole  lot  at  once  or  it  may  let  in  cold 

flowers,   rrulu.   Tegetobles   or  other  pra  tioal  ^jnds  that  cripple  the  weaker  growing 

S^AthJi?"-    ^•^^"^»'*  P'~""'  »°  sorts    and    thus    defeat    the    object    in 

Bnn>  us  Notbs  of  your  experience  In  nrd^nlns  view, 

in  any  line;  tell  tts  of  your  Sttooesi«es  thrt  others  -^                      ...                                   .       , 

mar  be  enlightened  and  enco  irased.  and  of  your  EVERGREEN  climbers  are  not  too  plentl- 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you  ful,  and  a  really  good  one  is  the  ever- 

«owe«,  Srd^nrjSS^nKuJeV^fru'SNViK^^^^^  ^^*^^"  honeysnckle,  Lonicera  sempervir- 
or  hortioultural  appliances  that  we  may  hav«  ens.  Ihe  foliage  is  a  fane  deep  green, 
tbem  engraved  for  CfABDBHiwo.  the  tubular  flowers  bright  scarlet  and 
— —  —  yellow.  During  the  present  autumn,  in 
CONTENTS.  September,  we  noted  in  a  northern  gar- 
Decorations  at  Cleveland  wedding  (illus.) 129  den   a   pretty   combination   of   this   fine 

TbSKwJ?**2?deV°"*''^ 130  ^honeysuckle  on  a  wall,  behind  a  border 

--lUwm^s'dahliasYnlcis!) !!!.'.*.'!!!.' .'.'.' .'!.'!!.'!!  130  planted  with  the  white  Funkia  grandi- 

— Times  for  seed  sowing.... 131  flora  alba,  and  the  effect  was  very  fine. 

Th^^l^l'SSt^y.T.^^^^  B"t   t^«   honeysuckle   begins   to   flower 

—Action  of  etherin  forcing  plimts.V.'.'.V.V.'.'.V.'."  131  early,  and  goes  on  until  stopped  by  frost. 

-vSSya*KiSll?i'(fnSl)          '.132  ^*  ^*  quite  hardy  and  thrives  in  any  good 

-PhiaBnowSgnindifloraYilius!).*.'.\'.*.'.*.*!.*!.";i33  garden  soil. 

-cJmwniSYn'SjuTu^^^^  The  evergreen  laburnum,   Piptanthus 

—Artificial  carnation  calyxOIlus.) 134  Nepalensis,    is   a   very   beautiful    shrub, 

IcSSteS.'So'S'i'.iii'!!^;";;";""^^^^^^  f^r.  superior  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of 

—Rust  and  mildew  on  verbenas 135  cy tisus.     It   is  not,  of  course,  perfectly 

—The  new  rose  Aurora  (illus.) 1^  hardy,  but  in  a  sheltered  position  where 

-Ho'lvhJJkT-^telVt'rki'-^^^^^  the  young  growths  are  not  injured  by 

—The  best  cbrysanthemums 136  spring?  frosts  and  cold  winds  it  is  a  gem. 

iiL'[5f.i^rnf^?te3iV.::::::::::::::::::;;i»  th*  sneiy  cut  deep  green  fonagc  forms 

Society  of  American  Florists  (illns.) 137  a   fine   setting   to   the   long   racemes   of 

Obltuary-E  .W.Wood  (portrait) 137  golden   yellow   flowers.     Grafted   plants 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden 138  ^          ^^              ^.^^                        'i.^ 

Coincllwts  Plants  expert...... 138  are  often  sent  out  from  nurseries,  but 

New  books —Book  of  cut  flowers 139  own  root  plants  are  better  if  they  can 

=lllSK:i;n'i.Ta'o';,Vr-iirdVn:::::::::::;:::.ii  be  obtained,    seeds  are  freely  produced 

—The  book  of  market  gardening 139  and  ripen  in  autumn,  this  being  a  good 

SocietlM-Amcncan  Carnation  Society 139  method  of  propagation. 

If assacbusetts  Hort.  Society 139  v     v  ^ 

AtGl?n!STe,'fc.*Y.'^^^^*^^^^^^^^*.^^^^^*.^^^^^^^*l4o  calanthes  of  the  vestita  section  are 

European  notes .*...'.V.V.....'..V 140  such  beautiful  and  easily  grown  orchids 

Ti!Je°?wige«?iM*'* :.;;:::. :i4i  *"<^   ^o   suitable   for   decoration   withal. 

Catalogues  recciTed.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V...*l4l  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 

— — — —  their  popularity.     Compared  with  many 

Pkaae  renew  jottr  subscription  prompt'  other  species  they  are  cheap,  and  once  a 

ly  on  expiration  to  wake  certain  of  re-  few  stock  plants  are  procured  these  may 

l.«'.;«^  J^..«.^«..,^/*^o..fc  ;••.«..  DC    increased    very    readily.     We    have 

ceinngjoarcopjr  of  each  issue.  frequently  cut  up  a  single  bulb  into  a 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  dozen  and  more  pieces  and  placed  these 

the  appropriation  for  the  Illinois  state  upon  pans  of  sphagnum  moss.     Every 

entomologist.  piece  will  break  strongly  and  by  the  end 

There  is  a  merry  row  on  in  England  of  the  second  season  they  are  fine  plants, 

about  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  carrying  large  spikes.     The  kind  used 

and  some  of  the  mycologists  are  falling  was  the  hybrid  C.  Veitchii,  the  popular 

foul  of  each  other.  rosy  pink,  but  the  true  vestita  varieties 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is-  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way    only 

sued  an  exhaustive  new  bulletin  on  the  ^^e  bulbs  being  usually  smaller  do  not 

San  Jose  scale,  by  C  L.  Marlatt  of  the  ""^ke  so  many  cuttings  or  sets. 

bureau  of  entomology.  Referring  to  some  recent  literature. 

The    famous     collection     of    mosses  C.  B.  Smith  says  that  seeds  of  most  of 

formed  by  the  late  William  Mitten,  of  the  species  of  picea,  pinus,  larix,  tsuga, 

England,    has    been    purchased    by    the  sequoia,  crjrptomeria  and  cupressus  the 

United  States  government.  period  of  germination  varied  ^rom  14  to 

"Inquirer"  will  find  all  the  informa-  28  days  and  of  Pinus  strobus  from  30 

tion   he   needs  on   the  propagation   of  to  40  days  after  placing  in  the  germina- 

plants  in  Fuller's  book  on  that  subject,  tion  apparatus.    The  same  writer  states 

whkh  we  can  supply  on  receipt  of  the  that  many  seeds  that  actually  germinate 

price,  $1.50.  in  germination  tests  should  be  counted 


out,  as  the  germs  are  too  weak  to  pro- 
duce plants.  Seeds  that  showed  95  per 
cent  germination  in  the  labontor7 
showed  but  35  per  cent  outdoors  tmder 
unfavorable  conditions.  We  are  not 
told  what  these  conditions  were.  Other 
seeds  which  showed  60  per  cent  in  the 
laboratory  showed  but  three  per  cent  out 
of  doors,  showing  that  these  laboratory 
tests  are  not  indicative  of  the  true  value 
of  the  seeds  for  outdoor  sowing.  The 
seeds  germinate  mere  quickly  and  vigor- 
ously in  light  than  m  Jarkness. 

The  suggestion  by  Consul  Brunot  in 
his  article  on  English  walnuts  that  they 
be  raised  commercially  in  the  southern 
states  is  a  practical  one.  Their  culture 
is  shown  by  him  to  be  no  more  difficult 
than  other  crops,  and  that  they  can  be 
grown  here  is  proven  by  the  bearing 
trees  scattered  over  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  although  they  are  not 
inclined  to  develop  a  crop  north  of 
Maryland.  English  walnut  orchards 
have  already  become  very  profitable  in 
southern  California.  However,  the 
home  market  is  still  large  and  growing, 
as  the  imports  of  walnuts  (mostly  Eng- 
lish or  Juglans  regia)  amounted  to  21,- 
684,104  pounds,  valued  at  $1469463,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  24,917.028 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,193,653,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906.  Furthermore  there  is  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  un- 
shelled  walnuts  and  5  cents  per  pound 
on  the  shelled.  In  addition  to  walnuts, 
other  nuts  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$4,688,880  in  190S  and  $5,179,782  in  1906. 
These  figures  indicate  a  broad  field  for 
the  expansion  of  the  nut-growing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 


MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN, 

Three  scholarships  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
be  awarded  by  the  director  of  the  gar- 
den prior  to  April  i  next  The 
successful  candidates  will  be  started  on 
their  duties  as  garden  pupils  April  x. 
Applications  for  these  scholarships  to 
receive  consideration  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  director  not  later  than 
March  i.  For  full  particulars  address 
Wm.  Trelease,  director,  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Garden,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


CORNELL  GETS  PLANT  EXPERT. 

Washington,  December  27.— Herbert 
J.  Webber  of  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry, has  resigned  from  the  govern- 
ment service  to  accept  a  professorship 
at  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Webber  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  plant  breeding  ex- 
periments of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. He  entered  the  government  ser- 
vice in  1892. 

He  has  produced  new  varieties  of  long 
staple,  upland  cotton,  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  scientific  agriculture. 
He  also  has  developed  a  hardy  orange 
capable  of  withstanding  a  severe  frost 
When  this  result  was  obtained,  however, 
instead  of  being  a  hardy  orange,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  composite  fruit  with  the 
combined  characteristics  of  the  orange, 
the  lemon  and  the  tangerine. 

Dr.  Webber  will  not  take  up  his  duties 
at  Cornell  until  next  spring,  when  he 
will  take  charge  of  a  new  department 
of  the  university,  to  be  known  as  the  de- 
partment of.  experimental  plant  biology. 
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New  Books. 


THB  BOOK  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  books 
inentioned  under  this  head  where  the 
prices  are  grlven.  If  the  requisite 
amount  Is  forwarded  with  order. 

The  opening  chapter  of  this  book, 
written  by  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Scotland, 
is  of  a  retrospective  and  historical  char- 
acter very  interesting  to  those  who  have 
Mme  for  this  kind  of  thing.  This  is 
succeeded  by  notes  on  fashion  in  flow- 
ers, selection  in  flowers,  selection  and 
arrangement  in  colors,  and  the  packing 
of  cut  flowers  for  transmission.  The 
methods  adopted  would  hardly  commend 
themselves  to  florists  in  this  country. 
Enveloping  each  rose  in  separate  paper, 
for  instance,  would  prove  a  little 
troublesome  in  a  few  places  we  know. 

But  many  very  artistic  arrangements 
of  flowers  are  figured,  and  some  of  the 
aids  to  support  are  worth  a  trial.  The 
author  writes  pleasantly  and  practically 
upon  the  numerous  methods  of  floral 
decoration  in  rooms,  on  the  table,  in 
churches,  at  exhibitions  and  at  funerals, 
while  personal  decoration  also  receives 
notice.  The  notes  show  the  author  to 
be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  artistic  feeling.  Excellent  de- 
scriptive notes  on  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  species  of  annuals 
and  perennials  follow,  the  volume  clos- 
ing with  an  extremely  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  Japanese  methods  of 
floral  arrangement  The  book  is  emi- 
nently readable  throughout,  and  should 
be  in  every  florist's  library.    Price  $1.50. 

THB  GARDEN,  TOU  AND  I. 

In  this  delightful  book  an  entertain- 
ing narrative  of  interesting  and  pleasant 
people  meanders  along,  side  by  side  with 
pithy  and  useful  garden  reminders;  also 
hints  to  lovers  of  nature  and  beautiful 
gardens.  We  have  all  read  the  class 
of  book  that  pretends  to  teach  garden- 
ing through  the  medium  of  inane 
diaJogue  and  chats  between  master  and 
teacher,  or  something  of  this  kind. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  "Barbara's" 
breezy,  natural  chatter,  anecdote,  pleas- 
ant satire,  and  sensible  logic,  all  of 
which  follow  each  other  as  the  book 
and  story  unfolds.  There  are  over  a 
score  of  illustrations  of  beautiful  gar- 
den scenes  and  plants  finely  produced 
from  photographs,  and  a  pretty  bit  of 
color  printing  in  the  frontispiece,  "A 
Seaside  Garden."  Even  the  "terrible  ex- 
ample" of  plants  so  crowded  and  with  so 
many  bare  stakes  showing,  is  not  with- 
out its  use.    Price  is  $1.50. 

THE  SEASON  IN  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  "a  hand- 
book of  information  and  instruction  for 
the  amateur,"  and  not  much  more  than 
this  need  be  said  about  it.  It  is  of  con- 
venient size,  and  the  instructions  given 
are  for  the  most  part  correct,  and  will 
be  useftd  to  those  owning  or  occupying 
small  gardens,  but  not  employing  regu- 
br  garden  help.  The  book  is  arranged 
in  three  parts,  the  first  called  prepara- 
tion, and  containing  a  small  list  of  gar- 
den terms ;  the  second  a  monthly  record 
of  garden  operations,  going  out  of  busi- 
ness from  November  until  March;  the 
third  general  information."  The  author's 
name  is  Louise  Shelton  and  the  price 
is  $1. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MARKET  GARDENING. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  very  in- 
structive little  books  published  in  Eng- 
land at  various  dates.  It  is  by  R.  Lewis 
Castle,  a  well  known  cultivator  and 
writer  after  English  methods,  and  of 
course  appeals  most  strongly  to  British 
folks.  Still  there  is  much  in  it  that 
would  repay  perusal  at  odd  times,  par- 
ticularly the  chapter  referring  to  veget- 
able cropping,  and  to  the  methods  adopt- 
ed by  large  growers.  The  cultural  data 
are  excellent,  and  the  general  informa- 
tion concise  and  readable.    Price  $1. 


Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY, 

President  Dunlop  has  authorized  mc 
to  announce  through  the  trade  papers 
that  exhibits  for  the  show  to  be  held 
m  Toronto,  Ont.,  January  23  and  24. 
will  have  to  be  staged  by  2  p.  m.  Janu- 
ary 23  instead  of  1  p.  m.  as  announced 
in  the  premium  list.  This  addition  of 
one  hour  to  the  time  for  staging  was 
thought  advisable  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  trains  do  not  get  in 
until  10 :30  a.  m.  and  if  they  should  be  a 
bit  late  it  would  not  give  exhibitors 
time  to  get  their  flowers  staged  by  1 
p.  m.  Kindly  remember  that  entries 
are  to  reach  the  secretary  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  January  16.  Entries  made 
at  the  show  cost  $1  each  and  if  they  do 
not  reach  here  before  January  16  there 
is  danger  of  their  coming  in  after  1 
have  left  for  Toronto. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 

LABELS  FOR  EXHIBITS. 

Toronto,  January  9. — ^Those  who  in- 
tend to  exhibit  at  the  coming  carnation 
show  should  use  on  their  shipments  the 
special  labels  provided  by  the  society, 
which  can  be  had  on  application  to  Sec- 
retary Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
the  Canadian  customs  officials  will  recog- 
nize these  labels  and  prevent  delay. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

IMPORTANT  BEQUESTS. 

General  Stephen  M.  Weld,  the  new 
president  of  this  society,  took  office  at 
the  annual  inaugural  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization, ^vhich  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  Horticultural  hall,  Boston, 
January  5.  Under  the  by-laws  this 
meeting  does  no  further  business  than 
hear  the  reports  of  committees  and  the 
inaugural  of  the  new  president,  but  these 
today  proved  unusually  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Gen- 
eral Weld.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  of  these  among  the  members 
after  the  meeting  closed,  and  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  were  de- 
veloped; especially  in  regard  to  the  limit- 
ing of  the  number  of  cash  prizes,  which 
have  already  become  less  liberal  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

In  his  inaugural  address  General 
Weld  asked  for  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  all  members  of  the  society, 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  high  stan- 
dard set  by  previous  presidents.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing the  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  so- 
ciety's history,  during  which  time  its 
usefulness  has  each  year  increased. 
"This,"  said  the  new  president,  'should 


stimulate  us  to  renewed  activity  and  en- 
deavor, to  broaden  our  work  and  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  society." 
After  touching  on  the  subject  of  school 
gardens,  which  he  said  had  been  very 
successful,  General  Weld  spoke  of  add- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  society  the  ex- 
termination of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tailed  moths  and  other  insects.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  income  of  the  society 
must  be  increased.  The  treasurer's  fig- 
ures show  the  income  and  expenses  of 
the  past  few  years  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

"For  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1906,  the  income  was  $21,710.71  and  the 
expenses  were  $24,112.73.  For  the  year 
1905  the  income  was  $17,811.37,  the  ex- 
penses were  $20,588.27.  For  the  last 
four  years  the  average  expenses  were 
$22,042.32,  and^  the  average  income  was 
$*9»37205.  No  business  concern,  wheth- 
er incorporated  or  not,  can  be  run  suc- 
cessfully with  such  figures  as  these. 
We  must  cut  down  our  expenses  to  our 
income,  or  increase  our  income.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  increase  the  use 
of  our  building  by  letting  the  same  for 
purposes  of  fairs,  lectures,  etc.  There 
is  no  building  in  Boston  which  has  a 
better  location  than  ours  for  a  public 
hall,  but  possibly  a  small  sum  of  money 
will  have  to  be  spent  in  improving  its 
appearance  and  in  making  the  acoustic 
properties  better.  I  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  this 
matter  up  and  give  it  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  rental  this  year  has  been 
about  $2800,  against  $1800  last  year. 

"Another  method  of  increasing  our  in- 
come is  by  increasing  the  membership. 
Still  another  method  is  by  doing  all  we 
can  to  get  our  friends  and  all  persons 
interested  in  horticulture  to  leave  us 
funds  by  will.  The  following  letter 
shows  you  that  by  interesting  even  peo- 
ple who  are  not  members  of  the  society 
in  horticulture  and  in  the  work  of  the 
society,  they  will  often  remember  us 
when  they  die: 

"  'Under  the  will  of  Charles  E.  French 
of  which  I  am  one  of  the  executors, 
your  society  is  entitled  to  a  legacy  of 
$3000,  this  sum  to  be  held  in  trust  and 
the  income  therefrom  expended  in  prizes 
for  the  best  specimens  of  such  fruit  or 
vegetables  as  may  be  selected  by  your 
trustees,  the  trust  to  be  known  as  the 
"Benjamin  V.  French  Fund;"  and  also 
to  a  legacy  of  $5000,  this  sum  to  be  held 
in  trust  and  the  income  therefrom  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  for  such  specimens 
of  flora  as  your  trustees  may  select,  this 
trust  to  be  known  as  the  "John  Allen 
French  Fund."  The  executors  are  about 
to  close  the  estate,  but  before  paying 
these  legacies  to  you  they  desire  your 
society  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible  a  vote 
in  substantially  the  form  herewith  en- 
closed, an^  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  executors. 

"'Otis   Norcross, 

"'For  self  and  coexecutors  estate  of 
Charles  E.   French.'" 

Continuing  the  president  advises  the 
reduction  of  the  number  and  value  of 
the  prizes  given,  substituting  medals  and 
certificates.  He  also  spoke  of  the  losses 
the  society  had  sustained  through  deaths 
during  the  past  year,  31  members  in  all, 
and  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  society's  library  which,  he  was 
informed,  was  not  as  freely  used  ib> 
members  as  it  should  be.  1^ 
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CALItORlflA  HORTICULTURISTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Southern  California  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  January  3  and 
the  following  directors  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Walter  Raymond, 
Fred  H.  Howard,  J.  G.  Morley,  Ernest 
Braunton,  E.  H.  Rust,  H.  W.  O'Mel- 
veny  and  Theodore  Payne. 

Ernest  Braunton,  Scc'y. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  January  4,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  W.  J.  Ben- 
nett, president;  Arthur  T.  Caparn,  vice- 
president;  Henry  Halbig,  secretary; 
William  Reid,  treasurer.  Reports  for 
the  year  were  read,  showing  70  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  and  five  in  suspen- 
sion under  the  bylaws,  five  new  mem- 
bers for  the  year,  of  which  only  three 
had  qualified.  Eleven  monthly  floral 
displays  had  been  held,  at  which  15 
members  and  four  visitors  had  served 
as  judges  and  24  had  exhibited.  Seven 
silver  cups  were  awarded  as  follows :  To 
Peter  Duff,  Wm.  Reid,  Max  Schnyder, 
Wm.  Phillips  and  Arthur  T.  Caparn 
under  general  classes,  and  to  Arthur  W. 
Bodwell  and  Lager  &  Hurrell  for  spe- 
cial orchid  exhibits.  In  all  86  certifi- 
cates had  been  given.  A  fall  exhibition 
and  special  rose  and  dahlia  shows  were 
held,  also  a  special  observance  of  Flag 
day,  June  14.  This  latter  was  in  con- 
junction with  other  societies  and  the 
business  had  reference  to  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  express  companies  and  other 
public  matters.  A  handsome  balance  on 
the  right  side  was  disclosed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer.  Julius  Roehrs, 
Rutherford,  exhibited  some  remarkably 
long  stemmed  lily  of  the  valley  19  inches 
in  height.  Thos.  Jones,  Short  Hills, 
showed  a  white  Cattleya  labiata. 

J.  B.  D. 

AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Nassau 
G)unty  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  12  and 
was  well  attended.  Three  new  members 
were  elected  and  one  nominated  to  ac- 
tive membership.  The  roll  of  active 
members  now  numbers  76.  This  meet- 
ing closed  the  second  year  of  the  soc- 
iety's existence.  From  its  birth  with  a 
chartered  membership  of  14  members  it 
has  steadily  progressed,  both  in  the  keen 
interest  manifested  by  its  members  and 
in  its  financial  standing.  As  an  organ- 
ization it  has  brought  together  the  gard- 
ening fraternity  of  quite  an  extended 
area,  having  always  the  elevation  of  the 
profession  as  its  chief  end  in  view. 

In  the  point  competition  H.  F.  Meyer 
scored  83V&  with  poinsettias,  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers;  S.  J.  Trepess  scored  80 
with  cauliflower  and  tomatoes. 

The  prize  for  25  carnations  arranged 
for  effect  was  awarded  H.  F.  M^rer. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  first  for  the 
best  flowering  plant  with  a  beautifully 
grown  specimen  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  in  a  4-inch  pot;  S.  J.  Trepess 
second  with  a  well  grown  cyclamen. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  is  to 
be  held  January  23.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port showed  a  substantial  balance  after 
meeting  all  expenses.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  president;  H.  F. 


Meyer,  vice  president;  John  F.  John- 
ston, secretary;  E.  J.  Brown,  treasurer; 
J.  W.  Everett,  corresponding  secretary. 

EUtOPBAR  NOTES. 

Ghent  horticulturists  have  lubscribed 
10  erect  a  sUtue  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Comte  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  who 
for  many  years  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  leader  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
horticulture  in  Belgium.  A  fitting  site 
for  it  has  been  found  in  the  Casino  gar- 
dens and  no  doubt  horticulturists  from 
many  countries,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
quinquennial  exhibition  in  1908^  will 
visit  the  spot  and  pay  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  on  former  occa- 
sions gave  them  a  cordial  welcome  and 
a  hearty  greeting  to  the  Belgian  Horti- 
cultural Society's  exhibitions.  The 
memorial  will  represent  the  Comte  sit- 
ting, as  if  at  work  on  one  of  his  botan- 
ical books;  around  the  pedestal  numer- 
ous plants  will  be  depicted. 

Johannsen's  process  of  applying  ether 
to  lilacs  and  other  plants  prior  to  forc- 
ing continues  to  make  headway,  al- 
though by  no  means  rapidly.  It  is  still 
very  doubtful,  in  view  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  cold  storage^  if  it  will 
become  commercially  profitable.  T. 
Jannochj^  Dersmgham,  Eng.,  one  of  the 
first  in  £urope  to  erect  etherizing  cham- 
bers, has  shown  considerable  enterprise 
in  successfully  surmounting  all  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  the  process.  He 
has  experimented  with  many  varieties 
of  plants  in  numerous  ways  and 
although  obtaining  ^p<A  results  from 
lilacs  and  other  subjects  he  still  con- 
tinues his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  further  perfecting 
the  process.  Herr  Weisbach,  Lambe- 
gart,  Germany,  also  forces  etherized 
lilacs,  flowering  them  in  from  16  to  2a 
days.  He  recommends  that  owing  to 
the  disposition  of  ether  to  sink  rapidly 
to  the  ground  level,  that  the  chamber 
should  be  greater  in  width  than  in 
height  and  that  i>lant8  should  be  laid 
therein  on  their  sides  in  tiers;  in  this 
manner  tiiey  occupy  less  space  than 
when  stood  erect. 

The  Riviera  flower  growers  finding 
their  usual  commission  salesman  unable 
to  handle  their  flowers  advantageously 
have  instituted  a  new  system  and  are 
now  sending  them  to  salesrooms,  espe- 
cially in  Germany  and  Belgium,  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  Naturally  this  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole- 
sale florists  and  commission  salesmen. 
Prices  of  course  are  no  better  in  the 
auction  rooms.  When  the  present  glut 
is  over  markets  will  resume  their  nor- 
mal conditions  and  commission  sales- 
men again  open  wide  their  doors  for 
consignments.  Some  of  the  auctioneers, 
however,  once  in  the  business  may  suc- 
ceed in  diverting  supplies.  The  pros- 
pects are  favorable  for  the  Riviera 
growers  having  a  good  time  from 
Christmas  onward,  as  all  other  flowers 
for  late  December  and  January  will  be 
over.  Carnation  growers  are  not  enam- 
ored with  present  prices,  but  their 
turn  will  also  come  when  the  chrysan- 
themums are  out  of  the  way.  Eighty 
tons  of  mistletoe  despatched  from  Nor- 
mandy a  day  or  two  ago  is  now  due  in 
Covent  Garden;  supplies  of  mistletoe 
and  holly  are  plentiful. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  London,  trials  of 
sweet   peas   will   be  conducted   at   the 


University  college,  Reading,  next  sea- 
son. Not  only  does  the  society  invite 
British  growers  to.  send  new  varieties 
for  trial,  but  extends  the  invitation  to 
continental  and  American  growers.  The 
seeds  must  be  sent  to  the  superintendent, 
Chas.  Foster,  as  soon  as  possible.  Each 
variety  is  grown  under  a  number  and 
in  July  the  trials  are  inspected  and  re- 
ported upon  by  the  socie^s  floral  com- 
mittee. Hundreds  of  people  visit  the 
trials  on  their  own  account  and  com- 
pare notes. 

At  the  society's  exhibitions  last  sum- 
mer the  following  awards  were  made: 
First-class  certificate  to  Audrey  Crier 
(C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester). 
Awards  of  merit  to  Horace  Wright, 
Maud  Guest,  Princess  Maud  of  Wales 
(Henry  Eckford,  Wem) ;  Elsie  Herbert, 
Etto  Dyke,  Mrs.  Collier  (C.  W.  Bread- 
more)  ;  Queen  of  Norway,  Tom  Bolton 
(R.  Bolton,  Camforth;  Mrs.  Rothera 
(T.  Rothera  &  Co.);  The  Marquis 
(Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay);  Queen  of 
Spain  (Hurst  &  Son,  London).  Evi- 
dently there  is  money  in  sweet  peas; 
Horace  J.  Wright,  late  secretory  of  the 
society,  lecturer,  journalist,  etc,  is  com- 
mencing business  as  a  sweet  pea  spe- 
cialist at  Wandsworth,  near  London. 

The  Roosevelt  pear  is  one  of  the*  nov- 
elties of  Baltet,  of  France.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  large  size  and  ex- 
cellent quality,  maturing  in  October. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  who  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  China  last  year,  after  several 
years'  engagement  with  James  Veitch  ft 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  as  plant  collector, 
sailed  again  on  December  5  to  resume 
plant  collecting  in  China  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prof.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  National  Pototo  Society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  on  December  14  and 
I5>  but  alas,  enthusiasm  in  the  exhibi- 
tion seenis  to  have  perished  with  the 
boom  which  we  experienced  two  or 
three  years  ago  when  novelties  were 
selling  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Seed 
merchants  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the 
inflated  prices  are  now  in  oblivion  and 
normal  prices  again  rule.  A  few  good 
tubers  were  on  view  but  the  number  of 
exhibitors  and  exhibits  were  a  long  way 
behind  previous  years.  Unfortunately 
potato  disease  is  rampant  and  farmers 
and  seed  potato  merchants  are  much 
concerned. 


OTT  IfURSBRT  PROJBCTED. 

The  Sioux  City,  la.,  park  commission- 
ers are  said  to  be  seriously  contemplat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  nursery,  not 
only  for  public  utility  but  also  for  sup- 
plying private  citizens  with  trees.  The 
site  is  not  yet  chosen  but  a  small  strip 
of  land  north  of  the  city  along  the  Perry 
creek  bottom,  which  was  donated  to  the 
board  last  sumAier  by  £.  P.  Parr,  is  fa- 
vored by  the  commisskmers. 

The  establishment  of  a  greenhouse  in 
connection  with  the  Main  street  pump- 
ing stotion  is  another  project  under  con- 
sideration and  it  is  oroposed  to  heat  this 
with  the  steam  from  the  exhaust  pipes 
of  the  ensrines  there.  A  trip  to  Omaha* 
Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other  cities  re- 
nowned for  their  parks  will  be  undertak- 
en early  this  year,  with  a  view  of  Retting 
ideas  about  the  systcm^to  be  adopted  in 
Sioux  Ci^rtized  by  VnOOglC 
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TDUBLT  SUGGBSTIONS. 

IN    THB   GKEENHOUSES. 

Maintain  a  restful  temperature  in  the 
houses  where  palms  and  ferns  are  ar- 
ranged, unless  for  any  special  purpose 
some  are  being  forced. 

Started  in  haste  and  throvm  away  at 
leisure  is  the  story  of  more  than  a  few 
plants  every  year. 

When  Mollis  and  Ghent  azaleas  are 
only  to  be  forced  once  keep  them  moist 
at  the  roots  at  all  times. 

Keep  Odcmtoglossum  citrosmum  quite 
dry;  even  if  it  shrivels,  no  harm  will 
come  to  it,  as  the  bulbs  plump  up  again 
when  watered  in  spring. 

Allow  all  the  light  possible  to  the  new 
crop  pips  of  lily  of  the  valley  that  have 
not  been  in  cold  storage. 

A  light  fumigation  should  always  be 
given  Easter  lilies  just  before  the  spikes 
begin  to  form. 

Bulbs  fresh  from  the  plunging  ma- 
terial should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
light  at  once,  buH  shalded  lightly  for  a 
few  days. 

The  old  Bouvardia  leianthe  has  nearly 
gone  out  of  cultivation  in  most  places, 
but  for  color  and  freedom  of  flowering 
it  is  very  difficult  to  beat 

Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil 
where  mignonette  is  growing,  prevents 
the  troublesome  sleeping  often  observed 
in  this  plant  in  winter. 

Rake  out  all  dead  leaves  from  the  rose 
benches  regularly,  using  a  small-toothed 
rake  to  avoid  injury  to  surface  roots. 

Large  calla  fk)wers  are  not  always 
desirable,  but  if  they  are  specially  need- 
ed, the  plants  must  be  regularly  fed  with 
manure  water  from  now  on. 

Remove  a  little  at  a  time  of  the  use- 
less wood  on  the  older  roses.  This 
does  not  check  the  plants  like  taking 
a  lot  aWay  at  one  time. 

Do  as  little  feeding  as  possible  to  the 
violets  that  are  to  be  retained  for  stock 
plants.  Keep  them  in  cultural  condition 
of  course. 

Take  care  of  the  stock  plants  of 
double  white  petunias.  A  good  strain  of 
this  plant  is  extremely  useful  for  deco- 
ration, and  the  flowers  may  be  used  for 
design  work. 

Cow  manure  dried  and  crushed  is  the 
best  of  all  manures  for  top-dressing 
rose  benches. 

Soot  water  is  an  excellent  fungicide. 

Place  a  bag  of  soot  in  a  barrel,  allow 

the  contents  to  settle,  and  use  about  one 

part  to  six  of  water. 

Keep  the  stock  of  pelargoniums  for 

flowering  in  May  and  June  well  up  to 

the  light  and  water  only  moderately. 
Remove  all  dry  and  dead  leaves  from 

the  lower  part  of  the  carnation  plants 

and  kceo  the  top  soil  sweet. 
Prepare  all  hardy  shrubs  and  plants 

for  forcing  by   a   few   weeks   sojourn 

in  quite  a  cool  house. 

Disbud  roses  regularly  and  early,  nev- 
er using  a  knife.    All  side  shoots  should 

be  taken  when  they  can  be  rubbed  out 

with  the  fingers. 
Soot  and   lime   in   equal   proportions 

are  better  to  keep  slugs  away  from  vio- 
lets than  either  material  separate.    Mix 

just  before  using  or  keep  in  a  sealed 

vessel 
Keep  the  flowers  pinched  out  of  al- 

ternanthera  and  similar  plants  regularly, 

or  the  stems  harden  and  they  will  not 

give  so  good  a  supply  of  cuttings  later. 
Keep  seedling  cyclamen  always  on  the 


move.  If  once  they  are  checked  they 
will  not  start  freely  until  spring. 

Avoid  giving  laiige  shifts  to  young 
stock  of  any  kind  now,  but  any  growing 
plants  really  needing  it  may  be  given 
a  small  shift 

Sow  Dracaena  indivisa  early  and  thin- 
ly in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  when 
the  seedling  plants  appear  see  they  are 
not  checked. 

Grevillea  robusta  seeds  germinate 
freely  in  peat  and  sand,  kept  always 
moist,  in  a  moderate  temperature. 

OUTDCORS. 

.  Keep  off  the  soil  when  it  is  wet,  and 
when  it  treads  into  a  pasty  mass,  no 
matter  what  the  work  is  that  needs  do- 
ing. 

Stake  all  trees  immediately  they 
are  planted;  if  allowed  to  blow  about  in 
the  wind  they  will  never  take  a  hold  on 
the  soil. 

As  long  as  the  weather  keeps  open 
keep  on  with  mending  the  lawns,  but  do 
not  touch  them  when  frosty. 

At  odd  times  take  up  any  drains  under 
walks  or  drives  that  have  been  giving 
trouble  during  the  heavy  rains  of  au- 
tumn and  get  them  well  cleaned  out. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  transplant  hollies 
and  other  evergreens.  Leave  them  now 
until  spring.  Some  growers  consider 
late  summer  the  best  time  to  shift  hollies. 
When  cleaning  up  cart  all  leaves, 
rough  grass  and  turf  clippings  to  a  heap 
or  pit  After  rotting  down  for  a  couple 
of  years  they  make  excellent  material 
for  top-dressing  shrubberies. 

Go  on  preparing  quarters  for  plant- 
ing trees,  but  unless  very  mild  weather 
k'  ^ps  up,  no  more  planting  should  be 
done  until  spring. 

Where  tree  Winning  is  to  be  done 
avoid  taking  much  out  at  once  as  this 
lets  in  the  wind  in  winter. 

Daphne  laureola  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  best  shrubs  for  planting  underneath 
jther  trees  or  in  shady  places. 

Heaps  of  soil  should  never  be  left  in 
an  untidy  shape.  Properly  squared  up 
the  rain  does  not  wash  the  nature  out, 
and  they  look  much  better. 

After  frost,  go  over  the  newly  plant- 
ed herbaceous  stock,  and  tread  the  soil 
firmly,  where  it  has  been  lifted  and  the 
plants  are  loose. 

Tie  the  labels  firmly  to  the  stems  of 
dahlias  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  them 
true  to  name.  It  will  save  much  con- 
fusion in  spring. 

It  is  never  too  early  to  cultivate  va- 
cant land.  Get  all  quarters  ploughed  or 
dug  at  once  when  deared,  provided  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

Self  sown  forget-me-nots  should  be 
left,  if  convenient,  as  they  usually  make 
verv  fine  plants. 

Really  well  developed  plants  for  forc- 
ing, of  the  shrubbery  order,  are  better 
for  a  good  freezing  before  hand.  It  is 
the  weak  and  unripened  wood  that  suf- 
fers. 

Loose  litter  is  a  better  protection  to 
Lilium  candidufn  and  plants  that  carry 
green  leaves  through  the  winter,  than 
anvthing  else.  It  shades  the  plants  on 
bright  mornings  following  severe  frosts. 
Spireas,  lilacs  and  any  really  hardy 
shrubs,  may  be  lifted  for  forcing  even 
if  the  ground  is  a  little  frozen. 

Carefully    protect    specimen    conifers 
.  and  other  trees  from  ground  game  and 
animals  generally  when  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground. 


Take  advantage  of  frosts  to  get  out 
all  manure  and  compost  onto  the  va- 
cant land. 

Where  flower  pots  aro  lying  around 
outside  either  cover  them  up  or  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  with- 
out delay. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVE]). 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Mass.,  hardy  plants;  Otto  Puts,  Erfurt, 
Germany,  seeds;  Vilmorn-Andrieuz  ft 
Co.,  Paris,  France,  seeds  and  decorative 
plants;  W.  B.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  tanks,  towers  and  tubs;  E.  H. 
Hunt,  Chicago,  greens  and  novelties; 
W.  W.  Johnson  ft  Son,  Boston,  Eng., 
seed  novelties;  Bf.  Herb,  Naples,  Italy, 
seeds,  etc.;  John  Bodger  ft  Sons,  Gar- 
dena,  Cal.,  seeds;  Foley  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, ventilating  apparatus  and  green- 
house materials;  Henry  F.  MIchell  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  flower  seeds;  John 
Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  gladi- 
oli; The  Mitchell  Greenhouses  and 
Nurseries,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  nursery 
stock,  cut  flowers,  etc.;  Holm  ft  Olson, 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  cut  flowers,  plants, 
greens,  etc.;  J.  M.  Thorburn  ft  Co.,  pre- 
liminary list  of  vegretable  seeds;  P.  J. 
Looymans  ft  Zonen.  Oudenbosch,  Hol- 
land, nursery  stock  and  roses;  Perry's 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfleld,  Middlesex. 
Eng.,  nursery  stock,  roses,  border  and 
rock  plants,  etc.;  The  Bnrteldes  Seed 
Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  implements  and  sundries;  Geo. 
Jackman  ft  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  Eng.. 
plants;  Thos.  Immerschitt,  Aschnffen- 
burg,  Bavaria,  fruit  trees,  pnlm  seeds, 
etc.;  Paul  G.  Kruirer.  North  Yakimn, 
Wash.,  nursery  stock  and  bulbs;  Mo- 
chian  Peony  Gardens,  Sinking  Sprlngrs. 
Pa.,  peonies;  Southern  Fruit  Co., 
Charleston,  S.  C  farm  and  garden 
seeds;  Glen  Saint  Mnry  Nurseries,  Glen 
Saint  Mary,  Fla.,  nursery  stock;  Hass- 
lach  ft  Roumanille,  St.  Remy  de  Prov- 
ence, France,  seeds;  Roustan  Scrvan  ft 
Co.,  St.  Remy  de  Provence.  France, 
seeds;  Peter  Lambert.  Trier.  Oermnny, 
roses  and  nursery  stock;  Nathan  Smith 
A  Son.  Adrian,  Mich.;  chrysanthemum 
noveltlf's  for  1S07;  W.  Atlce  Burpee  ft 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wholesale  list  of 

J.  M.  Thorburn  ft  Co..  New  York  City, 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and  trade 
price  list  of  seeds,  etc.;  Walter  P. 
Stokes.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  flower  anrl 
vegetable  seeds;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A 
Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds;  A.  T.  Boddington.  New 
York,  seeds,  miscellaneous  requisites, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  etc.;  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory  ft  Son.  Marblehead.  Mass.. 
vegetable  and  f;ower  seeds;  Barteldes 
Seed  Co.,  Denver.  Col.,  flower  and  vefce- 
table  seeds,  etc.;  Barteldes  Seed  Co.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla:,  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds,  etc.;  Oscar  H.  Will  ft  Co- 
Bismarck.  N.  D..  trees  and  seeds;  Go- 
bin-Ebbert  Seed  Co..  Rocky  Ford.  Col- 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds;  Cole's  Seed 
Store,  Pella,  Iowa,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds;  W.  E.  Marshall  ft  Co.,  New  York, 
bulbs,  plants  and  grarden  requisites;  R. 
ft  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Masa. 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  etc. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCtr  ION 


OP  AMCIIIOJI  hu  paid  107  000  tor  gUM  broken  by 
bsll  tluo*  it  was  ornniz  d  in  1887.  For  particu 
laro  addreti    lOHN  •.  EtSLER,  Uddit  River.  N-  J. 


If  Toa  have  nerer  planted  them, 
try  tliem  this  year.  They  never 
dlkppoint-they  grow -they 
yield.  Alwaya  sold  under  three 
guarantees,  insuKng  fmhness, 
purity  and  reliability.  For  this 
'  reason,  thonmnd*  of  fanners, 
gardeners  and  planters,  both  la 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plant  Gregory's  8eeds  axolu- 
slrely.      Our    new  — 

Catalog  contains 
many  sosgestions  ^ 
and  dlreettonfr-the  [ 
fralt  of  fifty  years'  i 
experience  in  tbs  ' 
seed  buslneis. 
J.J.H.encor7S 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS 

W«  ctm  «appiy  any  of  tiM  Mlowliif  books*  postpold*  at  tho  pricos  glvea: 


Manual  op  the  Tbbiss  op  Nuri. 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  cum- 
plete  and  authimtie  work  on  the  8al:ject 
The  pages  ottmber  826,  with  OTer  600 
illastrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
haTeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
-*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  conntrj 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  volnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illastrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Ax^^^bd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltiTation,  bar- 
Testing  and  pHreserring  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  bat  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  foand 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h^pfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  suooess  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  (tOLDPQh  ^Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
bMt  f^vice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tJie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expet  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practkal  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroufh^  reliabk  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoesflfiil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Israe  or 
miall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
llustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
AUen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
ions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  ^  Tells  about  lilies,  cannaA,  dahlias, 
lyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  balbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  iniloors  aad  ont- 
ides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thkm 
Falconer).- The  on^  American  book  on 
:he  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
cue  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardenino  (Raw- 
4on).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
aent  and  snccessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  conn  tr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
moe  in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
dities  for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
leen  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  ( Biggie).— a 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
jerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose^ 
berries;  wit n  truthful  colored  ill nstrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries.  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  ceu  ts.  - 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Pniler). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
ccss  grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1 .50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
dlustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifioal. 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Rood  for,  the  dif- 
erent  mantues  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
che  different  soils,  how  to  spply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
hortictdtural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopsdia 
of  hnrticnlture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
linh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

9miK\\  Pruit  Culturlst  (Puller).    $iasa 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Puwtii)  — Oae  of  the  mott  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
w- 11  illuntrated  and  the  author  is  a  p^-ac- 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  cuutains  32  L  pages.    $  I  50. 

Prutts  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(DowninR).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Plorioulturs  (Hender 
son).    $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1 .00. 

Truck  Parking  at  the  Soutb  (Oem 
Icr).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  i  Long) .  $2  0<  t 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Rt^st«alaer)  - 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  .tVi 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,  revised  and  enlar^fed  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut '.ect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2. on. 

Botanical  Dictionarv  (Paxton  i.  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants'  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Hov 
to  make  all  outdoon*  beautiful,  mort*  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rongher  partf^  ot 
the  grounds  about  our  hon)ei«.  by  ili* 
jrreatest  master  in  that  an.  Splendi  AU 
illustrated  from  lite     $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Fu>t^i£Ks 
( Dana).    Guide  to  the  names,  haunis  ami 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.    H 
lustrated.    $1.76.     - 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talk> 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  a  p 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  73ci  i.ts 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  ( Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  ontdooi 
omammtal  gardening  extant.  It  deal:* 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tellh 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
deacrib«fs  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  anH 
many  hundivds  of  illustratitins.  Its  an 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  omaraenint 
gc  *^ening  who  evi-r  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  ctdturaland  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticultukist*£  Rule-Boor 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  ot  ustcfnl 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vey;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King). — Its  nature,  re 
lations  and  fundamental  principlesL  ol 
manaifcment;  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Grr^-^  r.« 
Pniversitv  of  Minnesota).    $1.25 

Nuts  por  I^opit  (Party).— A  txcatii^ 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 


Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Lis 
Kaempfieri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gttalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«itwi«i»«M«it«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story   of  actual  life  on  the  modem   farm,   $i.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, %\. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


:  THE  GARDENING  COMPANV, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  Steto  Entonolof  1st  of  Mtfytaad 

A  PnMstloal  Treatise  mnd  tlmelj  work  on  efaeap 
and  ofleetiTe  meaus  of  destroying  inaeet  posts  and 
othor  Yormln  In  yuIous  placos.  Tbis  work  is  the 
oateomo  of  praoUcal  tosts  made  by  the  aotlior,  to- 

Siher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  pablished  tnls  season  and 
is  mnch  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partieoiar 

Interest  to  .  

FBUIT  OBOWEBS  AND  KUBSBBTOSN 
o wins  to  the  widesnread  preyalence  of  the  notorious 
Ban  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Eraetical  remedy  for  the  destmctlon  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extenslyely  than  oyer  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.    The  mer,iiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  yery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con*-td- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  eyer  published. 

OABDENSBS  AND  liXOBISTS 

haye  found  that  yetretables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
e  destruction  of  insect;  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solyed  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  glyen 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

muxebs  and  grain  deai.srs 

haye  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  importaut  materiaUi  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  eleyators  con- 
tainlng_grain  In  ston>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
ered.  1*0  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  haye  fonna  it  of  great 
yalne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and. other 
Inclosures  infested  with  yermiu. 

FARinERS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
haye  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  pratrte  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuoloeure. 

COUiEOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  fln<l  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  eyery  respe^H  and  Is  the  oul> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
-)opnUr  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUostrated, 

landnomely  bound,  eoyering  350  pages,  price,  post- 


nopnUr 
oandnomL.. 
paid,  JUW. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noBoo  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEAHS* 
EXPERIENCE 


TfiADC  Marks 

DCSIGNS 

CopvBiaHTS  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeorlptton  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  fk«e  whether  1 
inyentlon  Is  probably  1 


r  ascertain  our  opinion  fk«e  whether  an 

Jon  Is  probably  iMitenU*!^   Communlca- 

Uons  strictly  oonfldentud.  HANDBOOK  onPatenU 

''* Bcnrtnir  Detents. 

recelye 


etlyo 
.Old 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  f or  securingpaten 
Patents  taken  through  If  unn  &  Co.  rec 
qMcKU  noeics,  without  obarge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jiniericam 

A  handsomely  llhistrated  weekly.  Ijanreet  clr- 
eulatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  IpomaL  Terms,  $3  a 
;  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

""C0;»»'»-**»' New  York 

lee,  as  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describiBC 
tbem.     Prieo  15  otntt  pMlasM. 

Va  OARPfNINO  CO.,  ChlciBO, 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

• • • OP • • • 

Gardening  t^j^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  I27.6U. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Mooon  BoiUiflg,  CHICAGO. 


Grmmfhrni 


L;||((}VllWS  reliable 

^  j^iisfiroon^pfflvii 


EMfiLKH  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  «SllT:%^Tii.  'fe?%rK!?i"S* 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs.,  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -6ARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  -^^.^^T^t^^l^tt^. 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  br'cks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
$1.25S  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUCHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORKI  14  Barclay  St. 


^^^▼▼^▼▼^W^^^ ♦♦♦^  W^^V  4 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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CINERARIAS    FOR    AMATEURS. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CINERARIAS  FOR  THE  AMAtfiUR. 

For  regal  richness  of  color  no  plant 
excels  the  cineraria.  Blues  and  purples 
in  a  myriad  of  shades  predominate,  al- 
though white  and  many  tints  of  pink 
and  red  are  common.  While  fitting  to 
adorn  the  most  pretentious  conservatory, 
Uicy  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
small  greenhouse  of  the  painstaking  ama- 
teur when  their  requirements  are  under- 
stood and  met.  The  essentials  are  a 
rich,  friable  compost*  considerable  care 
in  watering,  frequent  light  syringings  on 
nmijy  days  and  a  cool  light  greenhouse ; 
one  where  a  night  temperature  of  4.S** 
can  he  maintained  is  about  right.  The 
seed  should  be  sown,  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, in  light,  mellow  soil  and  thinly 


covered  with  sifted  leaf  mold  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  into  2-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  they  show  their  first  character 
leaves,  that  is  the  first  after  the  pair  of 
seed  leaves.  It  is  possible  to  secure  ex- 
tra large  specimens  by  sowing:  the  seed 
in  ^fay,  but  the  young  plants  are  carried 
through  the  summer  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  the  later  date  is  more  suit- 
able for  CTfowers  with  limited  accommo- 
dation. Their  vigorous  habit  of  Rrowtli 
necessitates  frequent  shiftings  and  by 
flowering  time  they  wiJl  occupy  5 -inch 
or  7- inch  pots.  After  the  plants  leave 
the  3-inch  pots  it  is  well  to  have  the 
soil  somewhat  coarse  and  lumpy  in  tex- 
ture. Thev  should  never  become  so  dry 
as  to  wilt  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
watering  must  be  guarded  against.  Use 
soft  or  rain  water  if  it  can  be  had*  Ap- 
plications of  manure  water,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  from  the  time  the  flower 


heads  show  until  the  florets  open,  are 
aidvantageous.  This  is  prepared  by  plac- 
ing" a  bushel  of  half  rotted  manure  in  a 
barrel  of  water  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
a  few  days,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
drawn  off  and  greatly  diluted,  one  part 
to  10  or  12  of  w^ater,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  manure  has  been  in 
I  he  barrel  and  how  often  filled  up  with 
water.  The  liquid  manure  should  only 
be  used  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is 
damp.  Immunity  from  thrips  and 
aphides,  both  of  which  are  liable  to  be- 
come troublesome,  can  be  secured  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  layer  of  tobacco 
stems,  together  with  a  liberal  use  of  to- 
bacco dust  and  occasional  light  fumiga- 
tions. The  accompanying  picture  shows 
a  group  of  cineraiias  grown  in  the 
greenhouses    of    the    Ohio    Exoeriment 
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NOTES  nr  SEASON. 

When  everything  outside  is  dull  and 
dreary  the  greenhouse  is  a  pleasant  place 
and  there  are  many  matters  needing  at- 
tention now.  What  may  be  termed 
routine  work  such  as  ventilating,  damp- 
ing and  watering  always  need  attention 
and  an  important  point  now  is  to  keep  a 
regular  temperature  of  about  50'  to  55" 
at  night,  according  to  the  class  of  plants 
grown.  Regularity  in  the  night  temper- 
ature has  much  to  do  with  success,  for 
no  plant  can  long  continue  in  health  if 
kept  very  hot  for  a  time  and  then  chilled 
by  a  quick  drop  in  the  temperature. 
Avoid  a  dry  heat  too.  If  amateur  grow- 
ers used  more  water  about  the  house, 
damping  the  floors  and  stages,  and  less 
at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  greater  suc- 
cess would  result 

We  are  frequently  asked  whether 
plants  need  watering  once  a  day,  once 
a  week,  or  how  often?  Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  plants  and  their  condi- 
tion; whether  they  are  making  a  free 
growth  or  resting:  whether  thev  are 
moisture  loving  subjects  like  callas,  or 
plants  needing  careful  watering  like 
geraniums.  The  class  of  soil  they  are 
growing  in,  the  depth  of  the  bench  or 
the  size  of  the  pot  all  need  consideration. 
Just  now  quite  a  number  of  plants  are 
more  or  less  at  rest;  even  palms,  ferns 
and  other  evergreen  subjects  need  a  rest. 
Others,  such  as  primulas  and  cinerarias, 
are  in  growth  and  these  are  the  sorts 
that  need  the  most  root  moisture.  If 
these  points  are  kept  in  mind  and  a 
habit  of  observing  the  effects  of  water- 
ing formed,  the  work  of  tending  your 
favorite  plants  will  be  more  of  a  pleas- 
ure than  it  can  be  when  indiscriminate 
methods  are  used. 

Clumps  of  Spirea  Japonica  are  large- 
ly imported  from  Europe  and  mav  now 
be  obtained  and  potted  in  sizes  iust  large 
enough  to  take  them  easily.  They  need 
only  be  kept  moderately  moist  at  first, 
but  later  need  a  free  supply  of  water. 
Their  fine  foliage  and  pretty  white 
spikes  of  flower  make  them  extremely 
attractive.  The  hyacinth,  tulip,  narcis- 
sus, and  other  bulbs  potted  some  time  ago 
should  be  examined  and  a  few  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  for  flowering. 
Those  that  have  started  to  grow  will 
probably  be  very  light  green  or  nearly 
white  in  the  young  growths.  These 
must  not  be  placed  in  the  full  light  at 
once,  but  shaded  for  a  few  days  until 
the  growths  turn  green  and  can  stand 
it.  A  few  may  still  be  potted  but  it  is 
late  and  no  further  time  must  be  lost. 
Always  keep  them  covered  with  ashes 
or  similar  material  for  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore bringing  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
in  order  that  they  may  root  well  before 
the  strain  of  growth  and  flowering. 

A  few  old  plants  of  the  scented  leaved 
or  rose  geranium  may  be  cut  down  now. 
and  the  tops  if  inserted  in  the  cutting 
bench  will  make  nice  plants  in  time  for 
bedding  out  or  filling  boxes  and  baskets 
in  May  and  June.  Keep  the  old  plants 
rather  dry.  both  before  and  after  cutting 
down,  and  repot  them,  first  shaking  awav 
most  of  the  old  soil  and  cutting  back 
the  roots  a  little,  when  an  inch  or  so  of 
new  growth  has  been  made.  Pot  firm- 
ly to  induce  a  solid  rather  than  a  ver>' 
rapid  growth.  The  zonal  geraniums  that 
have  been  flowering  mav  be  goini?  out 
of  cultivition  a  little  and  a  pinch  of  a 
good    fertilizer   to    each    pot   now    will 


wake  them  up.  causing  them  to  produce 
larger  and  brighter  flowers.  G. 


SEED  SOWING  UNDER  GLASS 

The  question  of  seed  sowing  is  a  very 
important  one,  the  results  of  the  sum- 
mer depending  largely  on  the  method  of 
sowing  the  seed  and  handling  the  seed- 
lings. A  method  which  has  been  found 
very  successful  is  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
boxes  or  pans  before  sowing,  which  in 
most  cases  will  give  sufficient  moisture 
to  the  soil  to  allow  the  seeds  to  germi- 
nate, thereby  doing  away  with  the  water- 
ing pot  which  in  most  cases  washes  the 
seeds  more  or  less  to  the  ends  or  sides 
of  the  boxes  or  pans.  This  method  will 
be  found  especially  suitable  for  small 
seeds  like  begonias,  snapdragons,  lobel- 
ias, petunias  and  others. 

After  the  boxes  or  pans  have  been 
soaked  allow  them  to  drain  for  a  while, 
then  sow  the  seeds  and  cover  them,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cover  them  too  deep- 
ly. Set  them  in  a  warm  place,  a  temper- 
ature of  6o*  being  about  right,  covering 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  in  the  day  and  re- 
moving it  at  night  when  the  seedlings 
begin  to  appear  to  prevent  them  from 
damping  off.  A  good  rule  is  to  cover 
the  seeds  at  a  depth  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  the  larger  seed  being  more 
deeply  covered  than  the  smaller.  While 
the  very  fine  seeds  cannot  be  success- 
fully covered,  they  may  be  pressed 
lightly  into  the  soil  w^ith  a  piece  of  very 
smooth,  dry  board.  Rough  board  would 
lift  the  seeds  out  of  place.  When  the 
seedlings  are  up  nicely  it  will  be  well 
to  move  them  into  a  slightlv  cooler 
temperature  to  prevent  them  becoming 
soft  and  spindly  from  excessive  heat. 
When  large  enough  the  seedlings  may 
be  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  later  placed 
in  small  pots,  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently handled  at  planting-out  time. 
C.  E.  P. 

PHOENIX  ROEBELENn. 

Phoenix  Roebelenii  is  something  we 
have  long  been  seeking.  It  seems  of 
easy  culture;  it  is  sturdy  and  capable 
of  sustaining  itself  under  hard  treat- 
meat  for  an  indefinite  period,  qui'te  a 
qualification  for  a  palm  of  its  make-up. 
It  will  be  found  very  useful  in  its 
small  and  medium  sizes  for  purposes 
where  hitherto  only  cocos  was  suitable. 
We  have  not  seen  any  large  plants  of 
this  variety  but  judging  from  its  habit 
in  the  stage  of  growth  in  which  we  ob- 
served it,  it  will  be  in  demand  both  for 
greenhouses  and  house  decoration. — 
L.D. 


TIHELY  SUGGESnONS. 

IN    THE    GREENHOUSL.S. 

Sow  Thunbergia  alata  early  to  have 
good  plants  for  filling  baskets  in  May. 

Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  one  of  the 
finest  annuals  for  bedding.  It  should 
be  included  in  the  .seed  order  but  not 
sown  too  early. 

Look  over  the  stock  of  cannas  and 
pot  up  any  that  are  to  be  grown  for 
decoration  this  way. 

Carnations,  and  other  plants  peculiarly 
liable  to  fungoid  diseases,  should  always 
be  propagated  in  clean  sand  as  a  pre- 
ventive at  the  beginning. 

Keep  the  disbudding  up  to  date  on  the 
rose  benches.  The  plants  have  usually 
none  too  much  vigor  now  and  certainly 
none  to  waste. 


Continue  to  keep  the  summer  flower- 
ing cattleyas  on  the  dry  side.  When  the 
growth  is  getting  well  away  on  C.  Gas- 
kelliana  water  more  freely  and  if  neces- 
sary repot  before  new  roots  start. 

Fine  sand  that  runs  together  closely 
is  better  than  coarse  for  forcing  lily  of 
the  valley  in. 

As  soon  as  marguerites  are  struck 
pinch  the  eye  out  if  dwarf  plants  for 
selling  in  pots  are  needed. 

Get  the  late  sweet  peas  planted  out 
before  they  get  hard  or  pot-bound. 

Coleus  cuttings  struck  now  are  useful 
during  the  bedding  season  and  nothing 
is  easier  to  grow.  Seedlings  arc  good 
if  stock  is  short 

OUTDOORS. 

Making  roads  and  walks  need  not  be 
delayed  on  account  of  frost.  Do  a  little 
well,  rather  than  attempt  more  than  you 
have  material  enough  to  finish. 

Keep  sufficient  bulbs  in  flats  out  of 
reach  of  severe  frost  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

Repairs  to  any  hotbed  sash,  or  other 
lights  not  in  use,  done  now  keeps  men 
employed  and  saves  time  and  temper 
later  on. 

Trees  or  shrubs  that  arrive  frozen 
should  be  thawed  out  in  a  shed  only 
just  above  freezing  point,  not  placed  in 
heat. 

A  thick  layer  of  strawy  litter  or 
manure  on  the  cold  side  of  greenhouse 
walls  is  a  great  saving  of  heat. 

Retain  the  straw  litter  shaken  out 
of  the  manure  for  mushroom  beds.  It 
will  be  needed  for  covering  later  and  is 
much  better  than  clean  new  straw. 

Oardeners'  Comment. 

TARRTTOWN  TOPICS. 

Emil  Brotzheimer,  Esq.,  of  Gellian 
Hall,  Tarr>'town,  N.  Y.,  has  within  the 
past  two  years  made  quite  a  new  place 
here  having  erected  a  fine  range  of 
new  glass  and  made  other  improvements. 
We  grow,  under  glass,  grapes,  peaches, 
roses,  carnations,  a  collection  of  exotic 
plants,  including  a  few  orchids,  veget- 
ables for  early  use  and  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  crops. 

The  officers  of  the  Tarrytown  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  as  follows:  How- 
ard Nichols,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Travers: 
Glenwood,  president;  Robert  Angus, 
gardener  to  Joseph  Eastman,  Tarrytown. 
vice  president;  E.  W.  Neubrand.  Tarrv- 
town,  secretary;  J.  T.  Lawrie,  Tarry- 
town, secretary;  D.  McFarlane,  Tarry- 
town, corresponding  secretary. 

D.  McFarlane;  Wm.  Scott,  Elmsford 
Nurseries.  Elmsford;  James  W.  Smith, 
florist,  White  Plains;  Francis  Gibson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  John  Hall,  Tarrytown; 
James  Ballantyne,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Geo.  Lewis,  Tarrytown ;  A.  Weeks,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Herman,  Tarrytown;  and 
L.  A.  Martin,  Irvington :  are  the  execu- 
tive committee.        David  McFarlane. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

CraAMEN  SALHONEUM. 

The  very  best  variety  of  Cvclamcn 
Persicum  that  has  been  sent  out  recently 
is  the  one  bearing  the  name  at  the  head 
of  this  note.  Some  of  the  papilio  and 
feathered  varieties  are  odd  and  some 
pretty  but  quite  a  number  I  have  seen 
are  deformities  and   have  no  value   as 
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decorative  flowering  plants,  the  flowers 
not  opening  satisfactorily.  They  may  in 
time  become  more  useful,  by  careful  se- 
lection and  judicious  fertilization,  but  at 
present,  judging  by  those  I  have  seen, 
the  percentage  of  monstrosities  is  alto- 
gether too  great. 

Now  that  the  cultivation  of  cyclamens 
is  better  understood  it  does  not  pay  to 
take  risks  with  seed  that  has  not  been 
produced  under  the  watchful  care  of  ex- 
perts. C.  Salmoneum  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  color.  While  the  name  is  suf- 
ficicntly  descriptive  it  does  not  begin  to 
convey  the  idea  of  what  a  brilliant  color 
this  particular  variety  of  cyclamen  is. 
There  is  no  other  flowering  plant  that  I 
know  of  to  compare  with  it.  It  is 
brighter  than  any  salmon-pink  I  have  be- 
fore seen  and  to  add  to  its  eflFectiveness 
the  eye  is  a  rich  dark  red. 

Edwin  Lonsdale. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOTtmGS  FROM  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  hydrangeas  are  plants  that  are  win- 
tered in  cold  pits  and  are  used  around 
the  different  buildings  on  the  campus  in 
summer.  For  this  purpose  medium  sized 
plants  are  best  but  we  have  some  larger 
specimens  with  from  lOO  to  150  flower 
heads  on  a  plant  and  these  make  a  flne 
display. 

Owinj?  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouses  here  it  is 
necessary  to  place  a  number  of  the  large 
palms  and  other  plants  outside  during 
summer  and  find  that  they  are  benefited 
by  so  doing.  It  also  gives  more  room 
to  the  smaller  plants  that  remain  in  the 
greenhouse;  they  look  better,  are  easier 
to  care  for,  and  grow  more  symmetrical. 
The  palms  are  placed  in  a  sheltered  and 
shady  place  under  some  large  elm  trees. 
The  pots  and  tubs  are  partly  plunged 
ind  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  tubs 
banked  with  soilto  the  rim  and  covered 
Bvith  sod,  which  gives  them  a  natural  ap- 
pearance and  prevents  the  soil  from  dry- 
ing out.  These  are  under  the  -terrace 
where  you  can  stand  and  look  down  on 
the  plants.  They  show  to  better  advan- 
tage this  way  especiallv  when  they  have 
plenty  of  room. 

We  use  hundreds  of  Begonia  Vernon 
grandiflora  for  bedding  purposes.  We 
grow  them  all  from  seed  (own  saving). 
I  find  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is 
November  as  the  seed  seems  to  germi- 
nate more  freely  then  than  when  sown 
in  January  or  February.  It  will  produce 
better  olants  and  these  will  have  a  longer 
time  to  harden  oflF  before  planting  time. 
All  of  our  seedlings  are  at  this  time 
transplanted  in  shallow  boxes  and  grow- 
ing nicely.  We  have  also  a  number  of 
nice  plants  in  3-inch  pots  grown  from 
self-sown  seeds  taken  from  the  beds  last 
fall.  These  would  make  nice  plants  to 
bloom  in  pots  if  repotted  and  kept  grow- 
ing and  would  also  supply  cuttings  if 
needed. 

RoBT.  Shore. 


APPOINTMENT. 


George  Nunn  has  been  appointed  head 
R:ardeser  to  James  L.  Flood,  Esq.,  of 
Linden  Towers,  Menlo  Park,  San  Ma- 
teo, Cal.  This  gentleman's  estate  is  one 
of  the  leading  places  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Mr.  Nunn,  who  was  formerly  gar- 
dener to  S.  E.  Slade,  Esq.,  will  have  arn- 
plc  opportunity  of  showing  his  capabili- 
ties. 


PHOENIX    ROBBBLENII. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

-  r ■ — 

FEBRUARY  IN  A  SOUTHERN  GARDEN. 

February  is  a  hopeful  month. 
There  is  the  February  thaw,  a  few 
days  of  spring-like  promise,  when  the 
first  song  sparrow  ventures  his  morn- 
ing trills,  full  of  joy  and  confidence. 
On  such  days  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in 
the  out-door  "cozy-corner"  of  this 
old  garden,  made  by  a  semi-circle 
of  young  pines,  opening  to  the 
south,  and  breathe  the  balsam- 
scented  air.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to 
visit  the  rosemary  and  lavender 
bushes,  their  roots  protected  by  dead 
leaves  and  branches,  and  to  gather  a 
few  sprays  for  t^e  house  We  bring 
in,  for  vases,  besides  lavender  and 
rosemary,  lemon  balm,  thyme  and 
aromatic  white  c.edar,  hemlock,  and 
balsam  fir,  with  branches  of  the  soft 
foliage  of  Lawson's  cypress  and  the 
Douglas  spruce.  And  when  these 
evergreen  boughs  are  dry,  and  begin 
to  scatter  their  leaves,  thev  are  bet- 
ter than  the  best  oriental  incense  to 
burn  on  the  wood-fire  or  open  grates 
of  the  living  rooms.  The  pines  in  the 
little  pinetum  are  always  a  cheerful 
green.  They  do  not  have  the  depressed 
air  of  the  red  cedars  and  arbor  vitJes, 
which  are  now  much  Ihe  worse  for  wear. 

The  ground  in  the  "cozy  corner"  is 
carpeted  with  English  violets,  with 
healthy  foliage  and  buds  only  wait- 
ing a  little  more  encouragement  to 
open  their  eyes.  A  venturesome  dan- 
delion or  two  makes  a  sunny  spot 
here  and  there.  Indeed  there  is  no 
month  without  its  dandelion,  which 
may  be  called  the  first  flower  of  the 


season.  You  can,  on  such  a  day,  al- 
most think  that  you  hear  the  crocuses 
down  below  among  the  grass  roots, 
waking  up  and  nudging  each  other, 
asking  if  it  is  not  time  to  get  up. 
But  really  they  have  been  awake  and 
busy  for  many  weeks.  Crocuses  and 
all  the  other  early  spring  bulbs  take 
their  long  nap  in  the  summer.  If  you 
dig  them  up  in  the  fall  you  will  find 
them  already  preparing  for  the  spring 
opening.  Late  in  February  we  are 
very  apt  to  come  upon  a  group  of 
them  in  flower.  The  yellow  ones  are 
always  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  white  and  purple  kinds. 

The  livery  of  spring  seems  to  be 
green  picked  out  with  yellow,  so 
many  of  the  earliest  blossoms  reflect 
the  sunshine.  The  winter  jasmine 
shows  many  scattered  star-like  blos- 
soms during  the  February  thaw;  hens 
begin  to  sing  and  cackle,  which  is 
their  way  of  boasting  of  the  good 
deeds  they  intend.  In  the  poultry 
yard  all  is  animation,  and  the  cock- 
erels are  trying  their  spurs  in  excited 
combats.  The  first  bluebird,  high  up 
on  a  leafless  locust  branch,  takes  you 
into  his  confidence  and  prophesies 
many  more  golden  days  to  come. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  (the  winter- 
sweet),  blooms  in  February  and  a  spray 
of  its  pale  yellow  and  maroon  bells 
will  perfume  a  room  for  several  days. 
And  under  the  oaks  we  usually  find 
a  few  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the 
winter  aconite  towards  the  last  of  the 
month. 

A  furry  hepatica,  half  out  of  its 
overcoat,  is  a  surprise  the  rock- 
garden  has  prepared  for  us.  Peri- 
winkles and  hepaticas  are  among  the 
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first  blue  blossoms  of  the  year.  In  a 
sheltered  spot  between  gray  lime- 
stone rocks  I  look  for  the  earliest 
snowdrops,  which  spring  out  of  a 
setting  of  dark  green  periwinkle 
(Vinca  minor)  leaves.  There  are 
several  clumps  of  them  here,  and,  al- 
though I  know  where  they  are  and 
when  to  expect  them,  it  always  gives 
me  a  thrill  of  pleasant  surprise  to 
see  them  for  the  first  time,  looking 
so  pure  and  as  if  just  created,  when 
I  come  upon  them  on  a  mild  and 
sunny  winter  morning. 

A  few  days  later  their  ranks  will 
be  swelled  by  colonies  of  blue  scillas 
and  chionodoxa  planted  among  them. 
My  little  girl  calls  chionodoxas 
"Blue-eyes,"  which  I  think  a  prettier 
name  for  them  than  "Glory  of  the 
snow."  English  violets  open  on  all  mild 
sunny  days  after  mid-winter  in  this 
garden.  Both  the  white  and  purple 
kinds  flower  long  before  our  native 
species.  They  are  delightfully  frag- 
rant. 

Primroses  are  not  among  our  very 
earliest  bloomers  here,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  England.  (They  are  not. 
— Ed.)  We  seldom  have  a  good  dis- 
play of  the  flowers  of  the  primula 
family  until  late  in  April  and  May. 
House  plants  feel  the  effects  of  the 
lengthening  days  and  strengthening 
sunlight.  In  February  the  windows 
are  gay  with  azaleas,  hyacinths,  nar- 
cissi and  many  other  flowers. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  prepare  our  hot- 
beds and  seed-boxes.  When  there  is 
nothing  doing  out-of-doors  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  our  springing 
seedlings  and  plan  many  delightful, 
color  effects  when  the  sturdy  little 
plants  are  ready  for  removal  to  their 
permanent  beds,  now  so  brown  and 
empty.  Yes,  February  is  a  hopeful 
month,  as  even  the  mating  English 
sparrows  in  the  city  streets  can  tell 
you,  and  do,  with  great  energy,  all 
day  long. 

Danske  Dandridge. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

OUR  NATIVE  OAKS. 

The  oaks  are  among  our  finest  or- 
namental trees.  They  form  a  most 
attractive  part  of  the  natural  land- 
scape in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Yet  they  are  not  very  fre- 
quently used  in  park  work,  street 
planting  and  general  landscape  gard- 
ening. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  neglect  lies  in  the  popular  notion 
that  the  oak  is  a  very  slow  growing 
tree,  while  immediate  effect  is  re- 
quired of  almost  every  planting.  The 
notion  that  the  oaks  are  very  slow 
growing  is  largely  a  mistaken  one, 
many  of  the  species,  particularly  the 
red  oak  and  the  pin  oak,  being  fairly 
rapid  growers.  Furthermore,  thought- 
ful landscape  gardners  must  feel  that 
too  much  stress  is  commonly  laid  on 
immediate  effect  and  that  better  re- 
sults might  be  accomplished  in  the 
long  run  if  people  were  to  make  haste 
more  slowly.  F.  A.  W. 


slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The^  genus 
comprises  but  two  species,  the  big  tree 
of  California  (S.  gigantea)  and  the  Cali- 
fomian  redwood  (S.  sempervirens). 

Although  Sequoia  gigantea  is  conced- 
ed to  be  the  largest  tree  in  existence 
yet  it  has  been  exceeded  in  height  by 
some  of  the  eucal3rpti  of  Australia,  but 
no  other  known  tree  combines  such  mas- 
siveness  of  trunk  with  such  great  height 
It  seems  a  strange  fact  that  such  colossal 
monuments  of  nature  should  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  civilized  world 
until  as  recently  as  1852. 

Statistics  record  the  height  of  these 
monarchs  of  the  forest  at  over  300  feet 
with  circumferences  some  distance  from 
the  base  of  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  Mar- 
vellous as  is  the  structure  so  is  the  age 
of  S.  gigantea.  According  to  estimatj^s 
the  age  of  some  living  trees  has  been 
fixed  at  5000  years,  and  from  an  exami- 
nation of  remaining  stumps  some  have 
lived  4,000  years. 

Scientists  are  still  arguing  about  the 
proper  botanical  name  of  the  "big  tree." 
It  is  regrettable  that  such  confusion  ex- 
ists in  the  nomenclature.  Although  S. 
gigantea  is  the  name  generally  conceded, 
still  there  are  some  who  state  that  S. 
Wellingtonia  is  more  correct,  while  oth- 
ers give  S.  Washingtonia  as  their  view. 
In  England  the  name  Wellingtonia  gi- 
gantea, given  by  Dr.  Lindley  is  common 
Although  losing  ground  it  will  be  main- 
tained there  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  its  native  haunts  the  trunks  of 
these  giants  are  bare  of  limbs  to  as 
much  as  one-third  of  their  height,  some- 
times more,  and   even   from  this  point 


to  the  summit  the  trunks  are  fur- 
nished v/ith  few  branches.  Very  differ- 
erent  is  the  appearance  of  the  young 
trees,  or  of  those  representatives  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration represents  one  of  the  very  few 
sequoias  growing  in  the  east,  on  the  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

From  this  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  trunk  is  erect,  straight,  and  taper- 
ing, also  thickly  furnished  with  branches 
which  contract  in  length  from  the  base 
upwards,  giving  the  tree  a  sharply  de- 
fined conical  shape  or  outline.  The  bark 
is  reddish  brown,  tough  and  fibrous,  and 
is  more  or  less  furrowed  or  fluted.  The 
wood  is  of  a  reddish  color,  being  soft 
and  light ;  in  fact  it  much  resembles  ce- 
dar wood.  The  leaves,  V%  inch  to  Vi  inch 
long,  are  spirally  arranged  around  the 
branchlets,  usually  closely  appressed  and 
scale  like.  The  seed  cones  are  ovoid  in 
shape,  blunt  both  at  the  apex  and  base, 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The 
opening  of  the  scales  at  maturity  seems  . 
sufiicient  only  to  permit  of  the  escape 
of  seed,  which  is  usually  of  low  vitality, 
so  that  even  when  old  and  dry  the  form 
of  the  cone  is  but  slightly  altered. 

Referring  again  to  the  young  speci- 
men at  Dosoris,  Glen  Cove,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  to  know  that  it  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition,  as  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  illustration.  This  tree 
ranges  between  35  feet  and  40  feet  in 
height  and  shows  no  signs  whatever  of 
loss  of  vigor  or  of  being  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. This  is  significant  as  it  is  one 
of  those  trees  considered  unsuited  to  the 
climate   of  this   section   of  the  country. 


SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA. 

THE  BIG  TREE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  is  the  mammoth  or  big  tree  of 
California.     Its  habitat   is  the  western 
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The  specimen  has  undergone  a  fair  test 
as  may  be  noted  from  its  present  dimen- 
sions, so  that  if  more  were  planted  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  well 
cared  for,  the  results  might  be  most 
gratifying.  It  would  be  well  to  plant  in 
various  situations,  but  not  where  the 
trees  would  suffer  from  violent  cutting 
winds.  A  sheltered  position  would  prove 
better. 

Sequoia  gigantea  will  be  found  to 
grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in 
rich,  deep,  sandy  soils,  which  are  some- 
what moist.  It  seems  to  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  soils  wherein  any  stagnation  of 
water  may  occur. 

John  F.  Johnston. 


HARDY  SPIR£AS. 


The  shrubby  spireas  give  a  succession 
of  bloom  from  early  in  spring  until  Sep- 
tember. They  are  of  easy  cultivation 
and  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil. 
From  their  habits  of  blooming  they  can 
be  conveniently  classed  in  three  sections. 
The  first  produces  its  blossoms  in  short 
or  long  stalked  clusters,  along  the 
branches  and  these  mostly  bloom  in  early 
spring.  The  second  produces  flowers  in 
pyramidal  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  in  some  species,  are 
much  compound.  The  third  has  flattish 
cone-shaped  clusters  of  flowers  also  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  both  these 
latter  sections  are  mostly  late  blooming. 
A  very  large  number  of  species  and 
forms  of  spireas  are  mentioned  in  bot- 
anical works,  but  we  will  only  note  a 
few  of  the  most  desirable  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

S.  Thunbergii,  which  comes  into  bloom 
at  the  end  of  April,  is  one  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  last  named,  but  is  not  as 
hardy,  or  as  good  a  flowering  shrub 
with  us,  as  the  tips  of  the  branches  are 
frequently  killed  in  winter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  graceful  shrub  in 
mid-summer,  when  it  makes  its  growth. 
The  delicate  olive  green  foliage,  on  the 
fine  sprays  of  the  drooping  branches, 
makes  it  very  attractive.  The  sprays 
have  a  graceful  e£Fect  when  mixed 
amongst  certain  cut  flowers.  The  fo- 
liage assumes  a  fine  color  in  the  fall. 
During  the  past  few  years  it  has  be- 
come liable  to  attacks  of  aphis  in  June, 
and  these  insects  must  be  destroyed  on 
sight 

S.  arguta,  occasionally  given  in  for- 
eign lists  as  S.  multiflora  arguta,  is  a 
most  useful  early  flowering  shrub.  It 
blooms  early  in  May,  producing  numer- 
ous small  clusters  of  showy  w£ate  flow- 
ers along  the  branches.  It  grows  in 
time  to  a  height  of  six  feet  and  is  a 
very  good  ornamental  shrub  even  when 
out  of  bloom. 

S.  prunifolia  flore  pleno,  the  so-called 
bridal  wreath,  comes  into  bloom  about 
the  second  week  in  May,  and  is  a  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  many  old  gardens.  It 
is  a  remarkably  showy  object  at  a  dis- 
tance but  at  a  closer  inspection  the  clus- 
ters of  small,  button  like  flowers,  are 
not  particularly  attractive.  When  in 
good  health  it  makes  a  fine  ornamental 
bush  six  to  nine  feet  tall,  and  has  showy 
colored  foliage  in  the  fall.  The  typical, 
or  single  flowering  form  of  this  spirea 
is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  gardens. 

S.  Pikowiensis  (Syn.  S.  Nicoudierti) 
blooms  about  the  middle  of  May,  pro- 
ducing   numerous    clusters    of    showy 
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white  flowers  along  the  branches,  and 
is  quite  attractive  when  in  bloom.  It  is 
a  somewhat  thin  habited  shrub,  from 
five  to  seven  feet  tall,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  when  not  in  bloom. 

S.  media  (S3m.  S.  confusa)  also  flow- 
ers at  the  middle  of  May.  The  erect 
branches,  thickly  covered  widi  the  white 
flower  clusters,  are  very  showy.  It 
forms  quite  a  neat  habited  shrub  in  cul- 
tivation, about  five  to  six  feet  tall.  It 
is  highly  recommended  by  a  prominent 
English  nursery  firm  as  an  excellent 
shrub  for  forcing,  but  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  it  in  that  respect 

S.  crenata  comes  into  bloom  about  the 
third  week  in  May  and  forms  a  neat, 
compact  bush,  seldom  over  two  and  one- 
half  feet  tall.  In  its  habit  of  blooming, 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  dwarf  S.  Van 
Houttei,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
species  in  every  respect  S.  crenata  is 
a  rarer  shrub  in  American  nurseries 
now  than  it  was  15  years  ago,  which 
seems  a  pity  for  it  is  a  very  desirable 
garden  plant 

S.  Van  Houttei,  which  is  without 
question  the  most  useful  and  showy 
species  in  the  genus,  comes  into  flower 
at  the  end  of  May  and  is  usually  in  good 


condition  June  i  in  western  New  York. 
The  gracefully  drooping  branches,  be- 
decked with  the  numerous  white  flower 
clusters,  render  it  exceedingly  showy. 
It  may  be  \a\^  when  not  in  bloom  to 
be  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
spireas. 

S.  Reevesii  (Syn.  S.  lanceolata)  is  a 
most  beautiful  flowering  shrub  where  it 
proves  to  be  hardy.  It  is  not  of  much 
account  with  us.  If  the  lower  branches 
are  buried  in  snow  most  of  the  winter, 
they  will  flower  freely  at  the  end  of 
May.  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  de- 
pended upon  north  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  bracteata  (Syn.  S.  rotundifolia) 
comes  into  flower  June  i,  and  the  pure 
white  umbels  on  longish  stalks  along  the 
branches  are  very  showy.  The  roundish 
deep  bluish  green  leaves  are  persistent 
until  late  in  the  fall  and  it  grows  eight 
feet  tall.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
and  characteristic  shrub  and  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  spireas. 

S.  Japonica  (Syn.  S.  callosa)  is  a 
good  type  of  the  spireas  that  produce 
their  blossoms  in  flattish  clusters  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  It  comes  in  flower 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June  and 
the  pinkish   red  clusters  are  attractive. 
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The  brownish  stems  are  usually  about 
four  feet  tall.  The  unfolding  leaves  are 
a  very  attractive  reddish  purple  color. 

S.  Bumalda,  a  very  compact  habited 
shrub,  seldom  over  two  and  one-half 
feet  tall,  bears  showy,  pinkish  red 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  at 
the  middle  of  June.  It  can  always  be 
distinguished  by  scattered  yellowish  pink 
blotches  on  the  leaves.  If  the  flowers 
are  removed  when  through  blooming, 
it  will  produce  numerous  blossoms  late 
in  summer.  Its  variety,  Anthony 
Waterer,  with  its  bright  red  blossoms, 
seldom  growing  over  one  and  one-half 
feet  tall,  is  a  most  desirable  little 
shrub. 

S.  Margaritae,  a  hybrid  form,  produc- 
ing broad  clusters  of  bright  pink  flowers 
at  the  end  of  June,  is  a  very  handsome 
and  free  flowering  snrub. 

S.  albiflora  (Syn.  S.  callosa  alba) 
comes  into  bloom  in  July,  and  has  white 
clusters  produced  terminally  and  later- 
ally on  the  branches.  It  is  an  upright 
neat  little  shrub,  seldom  over  one  and 
one-half  feet  tall.  It  is  somewhat  ten- 
der and  should  be  planted  in  a  warm 
situation. 

S.  alba  (Syn.  S.  salidfolia),  a  good 
type  of  those  spireas  that  produce  their 
flowers  in  pyramidal  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  branches,  comes  into  bloom  at  the 
end  of  June.  When  planted  in  damp 
soil  it  produces  immense  clusters  of 
white  blossoms. 

S.  Douglasi  blooms  in  July,  has  dense 
spikes  of    pinkish    red    blossoms,    and 


grown  a  white  flowering  form  of  this 
which  seems  to  be  quite  desirable  as  a 
late  flowering  shrub. 

The  botanists  have  lately  taken  what 
we  have  all  known  as  S.  sorbifolia  and 
S.  ariaefolia  out  of  this  genus  and  placed 
them  under  other  genera,  so  we  will  say 
something:  good  about  them  at  some 
future  time.  John  Dunbar. 


SWEDEN  AND  ITS  TREES. 

Orsa,  in  Sweden,  has  during  the 
course  of  a  generation  sold  $1,150,000 
worth  of  trees,  and  by  means  of  ju- 
dicious replanting  has  provided  for  a 
similar  income  every  30  or  40  years.  In 
consequence  of  this  commercial  wealth 
there  are  no  taxes.  Railways,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  are  free,  and  so  are  school- 
houses,  teaching  and  many  other  things. 


WAS  LINCOLN'S  GARDENER. 

Louis  Klees  of  Kensington,  Conn., 
celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday  No- 
vember 1.  Gardeners  are  proverbially 
long  lived  but  this  one  claims  to  have 
a  grandfather  alive  in  Germany  120 
years  of  age.  Louis  Klees  was  bom  in 
Karlsruhe,  where  he  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  landscape  gardening.  After 
serving  in  the  Prussian-Denmark  war 
in  1849-50  he  came  to  America,  and  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  German 
consul  he  obtained  work  in  Central 
park,  New  York. 

Various  changes  brought  him  at  last 
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grows  from  four  to  six  feet  tall.  The 
leaves  are  downy  white  beneath.  S. 
Douglasi  and  S.  alba  should  not  be 
planted  in  association  with  very  choice 
shrubs  or  plants,  as  they  sucker  badly, 
and  if  neglected  soon  choke  the  weaker 
Growers. 

S.  Lenneana  is  a  hybrid  form  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  producing  large  com- 
pound spikes  of  pink  flowers  in  July,  and 
is  much  superior  to  one  that  is  a  good 
deal  grown  and  sold  in  nurseries  as  S. 
Billardi,  which  has  much  smaller,  pink 
clusters. 

S.  tomentosa  is  the  latest  of  all  to 
flower,  the  dense  pink  spikes  coming 
into  bloom  at  the  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August.  The  leaves  are 
'cnsely  downy  beneath.    We  hafe  lately 


to  the  position  of  landscape  gardener 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  a  reference 
written  in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting, 
but  this  he  lost  some  years  ago  in  a  fire. 
In  1870  he  was  gardener  at  a  school  for 
girls  at  Farmington  but  left  this  and 
came  to  New  Britain  many  years  ago. 
He  is  now  with  his  sons  on  their  farm 
in  Kensington,  where  he  grows  truck 
and  other  crops.  Although  so  advanced  in 
years  he  writes  a  plain  hand  and  does 
not  need  glasses. 

POLITE. 

If  there  were  ever  manners  good. 
That  prim  young  lady  had  'em 

Who  wouldn't  say  crysanthe-mum ; 
She  said  chrysanthe-madam. 
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RATIONAL  FRUn  TREE  PLANTING. 

Even  with  so  apparently  simple  an 
operation  as  the  planting  of  a  fruit  or 
other  tree  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
method  and  it  pays  to  practice  the  right 
one. 

Always  have  the  hole  dug  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  of  the  whole  of  the  roots 
being  spread  out  laterally,  and  spread 
them  out.  Before  spreading  them  out 
cut  off  bruised  and  damaged  ends,  using 
a  sharp  knife  and  cutting  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  rooU  upwards.  Why? 
says  someone.  Because  by  doing  so  the 
rootlets  that  start  from  the  clean  cut 
end  will  be  given  an  upward  rather 
than  a  downward  direction  and  this  di- 
rection is  the  right  one.  For  the  same 
reason  never  bury  the  roots  deeply.  The 
upper  tiers  of  roots  should  not  be  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface,  for 
here  the  soil  is  warmer,  and  more  ex- 
posed to  the  vivifying  effects  of  sun  and 
air  than  lower  down. 

Having  the  hole  dug  and  the  tree  in 
place,  work  the  finer  particles  of  soil 
well  in  about  the  roots,  firming  it  as  the 
work  of  filling  proceeds.  If  3ie  soil  is 
at  all  dry  give  one  good  soaking  of 
water  to  settle  it  around  the  roots  before 
adding  the  top  layer.  Leave  this  a  little 
higher  than  the  surrounding  soil  and 
stake  the  tree  at  once.  Drive  the  sUke 
in  very  firmly  but  avoid  tying  the  tree  to 
the  stake  tightly  as  there  will  probably 
be  some  sinking  of  the  soil  and  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  tree  to  sink  with  it,  not 
be  strung  up  to  the  stake  with  its  roots 
strained.  Never  neglect  the  staking  even 
for  an  hour  for  wind-shaken  trees  can- 
not take  root.  Quite  simple  isn't  it  and 
very  little  more  trouble  than  other  meth- 
ods which  are  possibly  wrong  ones. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  reason  why  the  gooseberry  is 
not  more  generally  grown  or  more 
popular  with  fruit  growers  must  be 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  its  real 
value  as  a  delicious  table  berry,  when 
properly  grown  and  prepared.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  much  discourage- 
ment in  growing  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  given  proper  care  and 
attention  and  that  the  selection  of 
varieties  has  not  been  carefully  made. 

It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  also  found 
growing  wild  in  India  as  well  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  wild  fruit  is  seldom  of  fine  size 
or  quality,  care  and  cultivation  be- 
ing necessary  to  produce  large, 
luscious  berries. 

Gooseberry  preserves,  jams  and 
jellies  are  excellent,  few  equaling 
them  in  point  of  piquancy  of  flavor. 
The  northwest  coast  of  the  United 
States  has  produced  a  variety  which 
bears  beautiful  white  pendulous  flow- 
ers and  is  known  as  the  snowy-flow- 
ered variety.  This  variety  is  more 
desirable  for  its  flowers  than  for  the 
quality  of  its  fruit. 

The  gooseberry  requires  deep  loam 
and  this  can  scarcely  be  too  rich  if 
not  made  so  by  recently  applied 
manures.  While  it  delights  in  a 
moist,  cool  soil,  it  will  not  thrive  well 
in  badly  drained  or  waterlogged  po- 
sitions.    In   preparing  the   site  have 
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it  thoroughly  and  deeply  plowed,  but 
do  not  turn  up  much  of  the  subsoil. 
Do  the  plowing  in  early  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition,  and 
harrow  the  piece  thoroughly.  Draw 
furrows  to  four  feet  apart,  with  a 
one-horse  plow,  and  then  plant  about 
four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  spread- 


ripe  fruit  which  develops  the  rich- 
ness of  flavor  that  makes  a  goose- 
berry the  pe^r  of  any  of  the  small 
fruits  in  point  of  delicacy  of  flavor. 
To  grow  them,  thinning  the  crop  is 
practiced  and  the  berries  thinned  out  can 
be  used  for  the  culinary  purposes  indi- 
cated. 
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ing  the  roots  nicely  and  firming  or 
pressing  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
To  insure  an  early  growth,  dip  the 
roots  of  the  plants  into  thick  mud  be- 
fore planting,  to  insure  the  soil  ad- 
hering to  the  roots.  I  have  made  it 
a  point  to  use  this  "mud  bath"  with 
all  the  plants  and  trees  I  set  out,  and 
have  seldom  had  any  of  them  die. 

The  first  year's  treatment  consists 
of  keeping  the  soil  well  cultivated 
and  free  from  weeds,  to  encourage  a 
strong  growth.  If  a  very  hot  dry 
spell  ensues  during  the  summer,  give 
the  soil  between  the  rows  a  good 
stirring  and  mulch  the  piece  well,  to 
keep  tne  ground  moist  and  cool. 

The  second  year  cultivate  during 
May  and  June  and  then  apply  the 
mulch,  which  may  be  of  straw,  leaves 
or  litter,  and  stop  the  cultivation.  Do 
this  each  succeeding  year  and  you  can 
then  reasonably  count  on  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit.  The  mulch  the  second  and 
succeeding  years  can  be  of  coarse 
manure,  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
which  will  be  leached  down  into  the 
soil  and  the  coarse  part  left  on  the 
surface  to  be  removed  the  succeeding 
spring  to  give  place  to  a  new  supply. 

The  pruning  is  not  a  very  laborious 
matter,  though  it  generally  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  gloves  as  a  protection 
from  the  thorns.  Keep  the  long 
young  shoots  headed  back  a  little  and 
if  the  bushes  become  too  thick,  thin 
out  well,  always  leaving  the  center 
open.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
gooseberry  crop  is  marketed  when 
fully  grown  and  still  green,  ripe 
gooseberries  being  very  scarce  in  the 
city  markets  generally.  If  grown  for 
market  purposes,  it  is  usually  more 
profitable  to  gather  them  green,  but 
for  home  use,  while  they  make  fine 
pies  as  well  as  good  preserves  and 
jams  when  green,  it  is  only  the  fully 


We  arc  so  familiar  with  the  small 
gooseberry  found  in  our  city  markets 
that  we  can  hardly  realize  that  they 
can  be  grown  very  large.  The  Eng- 
lish excel  in  this  branch  of  culture, 
their  experience,  together  with  the 
peculiarly  moist  climate,  being  con- 
ducive  to   this   result.     Even   in   this 


with  white  hellebore  powder  will  de- 
stroy it  The  bushes  as  well  as  the 
fruit  are  occasionally  subject  to 
mildew,  but  vigorous  plants,  in  well 
drained  soil  and  not  shaded  too  much 
with  fruit  or  other  trees,  seldom  suf- 
fer. 

There  arc  very  many  varieties  of 
domestic  and  foreign  sorts,  but  the 
best  for  general  cultivation  is  the  well 
known  Downing.  This  is  of  medium 
size,  round,  green  and  of  very  good 
quality.  Crown  Bob  is  oblong,  large, 
of  very  fine  quality,  red  and  good  for 
either  market  or  home  use.  Orange 
is  of  medium  size,  round,  yellow,  an 
early  fruiter  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
Roaring  Lion  is  large,  oblong,  red 
and  very  good.  Smith's  Improved  is 
a  large,  oblong  green  variety  of  fine 
quality,  desirable  alike  for  market  or 
home  use.  Some  of  these  are  of  for- 
eign and  some  of  American  origin, 
but  all  are  adapted  to  cultivation  in 
this  country. 

In  growing  specimens  for  show 
purposes,  gooseberry  growers  in 
England  make  use  of  many  devices  to 
increase  the  size,  one  of  the  means 
employed  being  to  suspend  large 
open  mouthed  bottles  filled  with 
water  underneath  the  large  berries, 
to  encourage  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture. While  the  gooseberry  is  a  long 
lived  plant,  the  best  berries  arc  pro- 
duced on  young  bushes,  at  least 
as  far  as  size  of  fruit  is  concerned. 
It  is  well  to  renew  plantations  of 
gooseberries  every  10  or  12  years. 
D.  J.  EvANS,  Jr. 

SOHE  FRUIT  IfOTBS. 

Dwarf  Pears. — There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  revival  of  interest  in  dwarf 
pears  and  apples  and  an  increasing 
demand    for   such   stock   among  tree 


appple  orchard  in  grass. 


country  gardeners  have  produced  very 
large  specimens. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  goose- 
berry are  not  very  numerous,  the 
worst  being  the  spawn  worm  (Ello- 
pia  ribearia),  a  bright  yellow,  white 
headed  worm  with  lateral  white  lines 
and  several  black  spots.  This  insect 
feeds    on    the    leaves,   but   a    dusting 


buyers.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
a  nurseryman  cannot  guarantee  a 
dwarf  pear  tree  to  remain  dwarf. 
Sometimes  if  the  tree  is  planted  too 
deeply  it  takes  root  from  the  scion 
and  soon  makes  a  tall  tree.  Or  if 
pruning  is  neglected  the  tree  finally 
reaches  standard  size,  or  nejirly. 
Constant^headin 
Digitizec 


3ard     size,     or     nearly. 
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the  proper  development  of  a  dwarf 
pear  tree,— necessary  at  least  to  keep 
it  in  the  dwarf  form.  The  illustration 
shows  some  fairly  good  old,  but  ne- 
glected and  overgrown  dwarf  pear 
trees. 

An  Orchard  in  Grass.— The  major- 
ity of  good  apple  orchards  nowadays 
are  in  cultivation.  The  old  fashioned 
plan  of  seeding  the  orchard  down  to 
grass  is  in  disfavor.  Still  there  are 
some  exceptional  cases  in  which  ap- 
ples do  fairly  well,  or  even  better 
than  that,  while  growing  in  sod.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
typical  sod  orchard,  in  which  .the  old, 
sprawling,  half  pruned  trees  show  the 
nractice  of  semi-neglect  which  often 
goes  with  sod  in  an  orchard. 
F.  A.  Waugh. 

Plants  in  the  House, 

CARE  OF  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

Regarding  the  temperature  for  window 
plants  at  this  season  this  is  not  such  an 
important  matter  as  some  people  think. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  com- 
paratively speaking  at  rest  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  endeavor  to  force  growth 
just  yet.  Even  plants  that  require  con- 
siderable warmth  when  growing  are  the 
better  for  a  cool  resting  period  and  for 
the  majority  anywhere  around  38°  to 
40®  as  a  minimum  night  temperature  is 
excellent. 

A  much  more  important  detail  is  to 
see  that  the  atmosphere  is  suited  to  them. 
Where  gas  is  used  for  lighting  the 
rooms  a  daily  change  of  the  air  is  just 
as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plants 
as  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  A 
chink  of  air  at  the  top  of  the  window 
day  and  night  is  good  for  both.  An  oc- 
casional bath  too  is  of  great  benefit,  re- 
moving the  dust  that  always  accumulates 
and  allowing  the  plants  to  breathe  in 
the  way  nature  intended  they  should, 
through  the  pores  of  their  leaves.  Plants 
like  geraniums,  cinerarias  and  others 
having  more  or  less  downy  leaves  are 
best  treated  to  a  good  syringing,  apply- 
ing the  water  fairly  forcibly,  but  spong- 
ing is  best  for  smooth-leaved  subjects  like 
palms  or  rubber  plants.  Use  plenty  of 
water  and  rub  very  lightly  or  the  outer 
cuticle  of  the  leaves  may  be  injured. 

Bulbous  flowers  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissi  and  crocuses  that  were 
placed  in  glasses  or  pots  and  have  been 
kept  in  the  dark  must  be  examined  oc- 
casionally. Any  in  glasses  that  have 
made  an  inch  or  two  of  root  and  started 
to  grow  should  be  brought  forward  a 
little,  say  to  a  mantel  or  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  but  not  yet  placed  in 
the  full  light  of  the  window.  As  long 
as  the  growth  on  those  in  pots  is  not 
drawing  up  long,  leave  them  in  the  dark 
as  the  more  root  they  make  before  being 
brought  to  the  light  the  better. 

Don't  be  in  too  much  hurry  tp  cut 
your  plants  for  propagating.  Let  them 
recover  a  little  from  the  dull  weather 
effects.  The  same  with  watering.  Water 
never  produced  a  root  but  roots  arc  pro- 
duced to  look  for  water.  It  may  be  as 
well  though  to  take  a  look  at  the  fuchsias 
that  have  been  kept  dry,  and  if  the 
growth  seems  to  be  shrivelling  unduly 
moisten  the  roots  a  little.  If  they  were 
hard  and  well  ripened  in  the  fall  they 
won't  need  any  water.  It  is  the  soft 
unripened  growths  that  suffer  and  need 
most  care  in  spring.  G. 


HOHfi  JOTTINGS. 

A  few  seeds  of  the  common  garden 
asparagus  sown  in  3 -inch  pots  or  in  any 
of  the  small  ornamental  pottery  vessels 
now  sold  make  pretty  plants  in  a  few 
weeks  in  a  sunny  window.  Sow  fairly 
thickly  and  allow  the  seedlings  ample 
light  when  they  appear.  Keep  them 
moderately  moist  and  the  pretty  fern- 
like  foliage  will  make  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  your  show  of  window  plants 
later.  They  are  especially  suitable  for 
associating  with  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbous  flowers. 

If  there  is  a  better  or  more  beautiful 
window  plant  than  the  blue  flowered 
Campanula  isophylla  it  is  its  white  va- 
riety (alba),  and  if  there  is  any  plant 
to  beat  the  latter  I  have  never  yet  seen 
it.  As  a  subject  for  a  hanging  basket 
this  Italian  bellflower  is  perfection,  the 
long  pendulous  shoots  being  covered 
with  the  pure  snow  white  or  blue  flow- 
ers in  summer  while  the  foliage  is  ele- 
gant   all    the    year    round.      Practically 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  by  Abe  VVillinR. 


The  Late  James  Braik. 
See  obituary. 


hardy  it  puts  up  with  rough  treatment 
but  if  given  ordinary  attention  it  is  just 
one  of  the  flnest  plants  in  cultivation. 

The  merits  of  the  common  ivy  as  a  pot 
plant  are  often  overlooked.  Get  a  small 
plant  from  the  florist  or  a  cutting  from 
your  neighbor  and  pot  it  firmly  in  ordi- 
nary light  soil  and  you  have  an  excellent 
evergreen  to  stand  on  the  veranda  all 
the  year  round  except  just  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather.  Although  so  rapid  a 
grower  when  its  roots  are  unrestricted, 
it  may  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  plant  pot  for  years  with  care. 

Remove  a  few  of  the  older  fronds  of 
your  Boston  ferns,  if  they  are  damaged, 
to  allow  the  young  ones  room  but  not  if 
they  are  sound  and  green.  Keep  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  family  cat  who 
has  usually  a  predilection  for  them. 

Did  you  ever  grow  the  ground  ivy? 
If  not  you  have  no  idea  what  an  inter- 
esting and  pretty  little  plant  it  is.  Cyni- 
cal people  say  it  is  called  ivy  because  it 
is  not  an  ivy.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Nepeta  Glechoma. 


We  all  know  that  tence  corner.  What 
a  pleasant  place  it  is  at  nearly  all  sea- 
sons. In  spring  the  earliest  wild  flowers 
make  their  appearance  in  its  genial 
shelter.  Later  the  finest  wild  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  are  found  there 
in  the  good  soil  that  has  never  been 
moved  since  our  fathers  or  grandfathers 
split  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  put  up 
the  fence.  But  best  of  all,  what  a  fine 
place  for  meeting  and  chatting  over  our 
affairs,  gardening  and  others,  and  those 
of  our  neighbors.  Each  new  comer  is 
welcomed,  especially  if  capable  of  add- 
ing his  own  quota  to  the  news.  Our 
neighbors  are  scattered  and  far  apart 
but  we  can  all  meet  in  the  fence  comer 
in  every  issue  of  Gardening,  to  chat 
over  the  old  subjects  and  bring  in  all 
the  new  ones  that  are  worthy. 

Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  Win- 
ter-flowering Carnation  Society's  meet- 
ing and  first  exhibition  in  London? 
Evidently  the  Britishers  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it  and  although  it 
has  taken  them  a  long  time  to  see  the 
merits  of  our  carnations  they  are  appar- 
ently bent  on  making  the  most  of  them 
now.    Well,  better  late  than  never. 

At  Gallen,  near  Indianapolis,  lives 
Miss  Mary  Clark,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  to  enter  upon 
the  culture  of  peppermint  for  the  mar- 
ket. She  has  made  a  study  of  the  plant 
and  its  culture  and  so  improved  upon 
the  methods  employed  by  the  veteran 
mint  growers  that  her  farm  of  83  acres 
is  the  best  mint  producer  in  the  world. 

When  you  are  thinking  of  cutting 
down  a  tree,  remember  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly's  advice  to  the  English  officer, 
who  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  cut  down 
a  fine  tree  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
road  under  construction.  He  asked  the 
Englishman  to  go  back  and  take  a  look 
at  the  tree  from  a  distance  and  when 
the  latter  had  done  so  his  orders  were 
reversed.  Can't  you  almost  see  the 
Irish  patriot's  eye  brighten  when  he 
realized  that  by  interposing  he  had 
saved  this  fine  tree  from  destruction? 

The  cactus  family  is  a  large  one  and 
some  of  its  members  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  One  Mexican  kind 
furnishes  the  natives  with  toothpidcs, 
another  thickly  set  with  spines  is  used 
for  combs,  while  others  closely  imitate 
the  sea  urchin,  the  norcupine  and  a  red 
headed  boy.  Others  open  their  flowers 
in  the  evening  and  close  them  in  the 
morning  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time 
each  day,  so  that  one  can  tell  the  time 
approximately  by  noting  this. 

The  man  who  pushes  the  barrow  ought 
to  know  enough  to  keep  the  wheel 
greased,  and  by  the  same  token  the  man 
who  pays  rent  for  his  garden  ought  to 
keep  it  in  order.  A  subscription  to 
Gardening  is  a  great  help  along  this 
line. 


JOHN'S  BOTAinr. 


Lady — John  you  reallv  must  get  these 
walks  cleaned.  Look,  they  are  covered 
with  moss. 

John  (Sotto  voce) t- What's  she  want, 
orchids?  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 


t^f. 


CAkDMNiNG. 
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The  Oracle. 


You   ARE  INVITED      tO      COnsuIt      'ThE 

Oracle"  on  any  matter  that  puzzles  you. 
Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  make  your  wants  clearly 
known  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Name  and  address  should  in  all  cases 
be  given. 

SOOT  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Et>.  GABDaiaNO>- 

We  have  noticed  several  times  in 
Gardening  that  you  refer  to  soot  as  a 
good  fertilizer,  and  would  like  to  get  a 
little  more  information  on  the  matter. 
Is  it  good  for  feeding  carnations  and 
roses?  How  much  could  be  safely  used 
on  a  bench  of  loo  square  feet,  and  how 
often?  Is  it  good  alone,  or  with  some 
other  fertilizer  and  if  the  latter  what 
should  be  used?  S.  H.  S.  Co. 

Soot  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  al- 
most every  class  of  plant  and  is  es- 
pecially useful  for  imparting  tone  and 
deep  color  to  the  foliage.  Besides  the 
manurial  value  it  possesses  soot  is  an 
excellent  fungicide  and  may  be  used  on 
the  carnations  and  rose  benches  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  two  square  yards, 
two  or  three  'times  during  the  growing 
season.  It  may  be  used  either  alone  or 
in  connection  with  other  fertilizers  and 
is  rich  in  ammonia  but  deficient  in  some 
other  ingredients.  A  favorite  and  ex- 
cellent way  of  using  soot  is  to  place  a 
bag  full  in  a  large  tub  or  tank  of  water 
and  allow  it  to  steep  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  stirring  it  round  occasionally. 
Let  it  settle  for  a  few  days  and  then 
either  syphon  or  dip  off  Uie  upper  or 
clear  portion  which  will  be  quite  dark 
in  color.  Dilute  this  to  the  color  of  pale 
beer  for  watering  strong  growing  plants 
but  for  weaker  rooters  or  for  syringing 
roses  or  chrysanthemums  overhead  di- 
lute it  still  more.  Blood  manure  and 
soot  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  pot 
plants.  Always  keep  soot  for  a  few 
months  before  using  it  in  a  dry  form« 
for  if  used  directly  from  flues  or  chim- 
neys it  may  bum  the  roots  or  leaves. 
The  burnt-out  matter  from  boiler  flues 
sometimes  called  soot  is  absolutely  use- 
less as  a  fertilizer. 


order  from  the  firms  advertising  in 
Gardening  and  I  would  select  the  one 
nearest  to  me. 


BOILER  FOR  SMALL  GREEffHOUSE. 

En.    QABDKOlfO:— 

A  customer  of  mine  wants  me  to  get 
him  a  boiler  or  heating  apparatus  for  a 
small  greenhouse,  12  x  20  feet  I  pro- 
posed an  upright  round  boiler,  the  fire 
being  surrounded  by  water;  the  coal  be- 
ing put  in  at  the  top,  and  when  once 
replenished  in  the  evening  will  bum  all 
night  We  had  such  boilers  in  Paris, 
France,  but  I  never  saw  one  in  this 
country.  Not  knowing  of  any  firm  in 
the  east  supplying  such  boilers,  would 
you  kindly  advise  me  in  your  next  num- 
ber of  Gardening  where  I  could  get  the 
boiler,  or  another  apparatus  suitable  for 
the  house,  and  when  need  be  could  be 
attended  by  a  woman. 

H.  S. 

Quite  a  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  greenhouse  boilers  make 
them  in  magazine  form  as  described, 
but  there  are  others  made  without  maga- 
zines that  would  answer  equally  well 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  no  more 
trouble  to  run  them  than  to  take  care 
of  a  large  coal  stove.    It  will  be  safe  to 


HEATIlfG  TOHATO  HOUSES. 

El>.  QABl>mZNO>- 

Please  let  me  know  how  the  follow- 
ing pipe  will  answer  for  four  houses 
running  north  and  south,  each  23x100 
feet,^  ii-foot  ridge  and  4-foot  wall?  One 
3j4-inch  flow  and  six  i^-inch  returns  in 
three  of  the  houses  and  two  2-incli  flows 
and  six  i)6-inch  retums  for  the  other. 
There  is  a  large  saddle  boiler  and  100 
feet  of  4-inch  main  pipe.  The  retums 
are  to  enter  a  4-inch  return  to  boiler, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  carry  3,000  feet 
of  4-inch  pipe.  The  houses  arc  to  be 
used  principally  for  tomatoes,  on  the 
ground  G.  J.  B. 

The  amount  of  pipe  proposed  would 
probably  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  winter 
weather  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of 
50*  or  thereabouts,  but  as  you  have 
plenty  of  boiler  power  an  extra  few  mns 
of  pipe  would  be  an  advantage  in  ex- 
ceptionally cold  weather.  This  at  least 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  overheating 
the  pines,  never  advisable  except  for 
applying  sulphur  or  in  some  exceptional 
circumstances. 

TOMATOES  DTIirG. 

Bb.  Gabdenino:— 

Last  year  quite  a  number  of  my  seed- 
ling tomato  plants  disappeared,  when 
just  above  the  soil,  in  an  unaccountable 
way.  Can  you  account  for  it,  or  sug- 
gest anything  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  tjouble  this  year?  They  were  care- 
fully and  not  over  watered.  G.  L. 

There  are  often  insects  in  the  soil 
used  for  seed  sowing,  and,  unless  by 
some  means  these  are  got  rid  of,  they 
eat  the  tender  young  plants  as  described. 
Pouring  boiling  water  on  the  soil  be- 
fore sowing  has  been  recommended  but 
a  better  nlan  is  to  place  the  soil  over 
a  brisk  fire  or  stove  for  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  using  it  This  will  destroy  all 
insect  and  fungoid  life  and  would  cer- 
tainly  be   well    worth    trying    in    your 


WOODLICE  III  MUSHROOM  BED. 

KD.  Gabdbnino:^ 

I  have  a  mushroom  bed  that  is  just 
beginning  to  bear  and  am  bothered  with 
woodlice  eating  small  patches  out  of  the 
buttons.  Kindly  advise  a  remedy  and 
how  to  apply.  G.  J.  S. 

Lay  pieces  of  old  boards  on  the  beds 
and  examine  them  every  moming.  The 
insects  will  be  found  underneath  the 
boards.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary 
in  mushroom  houses  to  keep  away  all 
kinds  of  litter  and  anything  that  these 
insects  can  hide  in.  As  the  bed  is  in 
bearing  you  cannot  disturb  the  sides  of 
it  and  the  insects  are  so  fond  of  the 
mushrooms  that  they  will  eat  nothing 
else.  Still  you  may  try  poisoning  them 
with  Paris  green  and  sugar  or  flour. 
Make  this  pretty  strong  and  lay  it  in 
small  heaps  about  the  bed,  especially 
around  the  edges. 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

BID.  Gardbning:— 

Kindly  give  instructions  that  will  en- 
able me  to  grow  mushrooms  for  our 
own  table.  Is  their  culture  difficult?  I 
have  plenty  of  horse  manure.  B. 


This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  deal 
with  fully  here,  but  we  have  an  article 
in  preparation  dealing  with  it  very  com- 
pletely. ^  Look  out  for  this  and  if  you 
are  anxious  to  begin  at  once  you  should 
save  the  manure  from  the  stable  daily, 
shaking  out  about  half  of  the  straw 
from  the  droppings  and  storing  the  lat- 
ter in  a  dry  place,  turning  the  heap 
over  twice  a  week.  Keep  the  soiled 
straw  in  a  separate  heap.  It  will  be 
needed. 

PLANTING  UNDER  STAGES. 

Et>.  GABDmCZNO:^ 

What  could  I  plant  under  the  stages 
in  my  greenhouse?  The  tradescantia 
grows  too  quickly  and  over-runs  every- 
thing. SOPHRO. 

If  you  want  a  very  close  growmg 
plant  there  is  nothing  better  than  Ficus 
repens.  Fittonia  Verschaffeltii  and  its 
varieties  are  pretty  plants,  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  that  will  thrive  if  the 
place  is  not  too  dark.  A  few  large 
stones  or  clinkers  placed  under  the 
stages  for  Selaginella  Kraussiana  to 
creep  over  look  well  and  many  other 
mosses  and  dwarf  fems  are  suitable 
for  this  kind  of  planting. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  FOR  AMERICA. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  a  trained  man  exploring  in  north 
China  and  Manchuria  with  a  view  to 
finding  suitable  plants  for  growth  in  this 
country,  and  many  shipments  of  scions 
and  seeds  already  made  are  undergoing 
trials  at  Washington. 

New  hardy  Pekin  persimmons,  inter- 
esting varieties  of  English  walnuts,  the 
Chinese  pistachios,  apricots,  .peaches, 
hardy  apples  and  many  others  are  in- 
cluded as  well  as  a  number  of  Chinese 
grapes  and  omamental  trees.  But  the 
most  important  plant  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Professor  N.  £.  Han- 
sen ;  that  is  a  Siberian  alfalfa  capable  of 
standing  40*  below  zero  with  no  protec- 
tion. This  bears  yellow  instead  of  the 
customary  blue  flowers  and  has  already 
been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Obituary. 


JAAES  BRAIK. 

The  death  of  this  prominent  horticul- 
turist occurred  January  16.  Mr.  Braik 
was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  parks,  and  he  was  also  a 
prominent  figure  in  that  city,  revered  for 
his  estimable  qualities.  His  good  work 
there  will  remain  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Braik  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
enlisted  in  the  Forty-second  Highland- 
ers (the  famous  Black  Watch)  before 
coming  to  this  country.  He  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  superintendent  of  parks  in 
1887,  a  position  which  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  shrubs  and  all  prac- 
tical matters  connected  with  them  well 
enabled  him  to  fill. 

Although  recently  seized  with  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  deceased  was  con- 
valescent and  only  on  the  day  preceding 
his  death  forwarded  his  annual  requisi- 
tion for  spring  bulbs  and  seeds  to  the 
park  department,  and  did  other  work  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  was  58  years  of 
age  and  held  high  Masonic  honors  be- 
fore going  to  Buffalo  19  years  ago. 
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Did  you  consider  our  proposition  on 
the  first  page  of  the  New  Year's  issue? 

Apples  from  this  side  are  selling  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  England  this  season. 

How  can  you  say  a  plant  is  difficult  to 
grow,  if  you  never  really  tried  hard  to 
grow  it? 

Only  half-hearted  or  careless  garden- 
ers will  complain  that  they  can  find 
nothing  to  do  in  winter. 

Write  for  your  seed  and  nursery  cata- 
logue if  not  already  done  and  don't 
omit  to  say  you  read  Gardening. 


People  who  grow  cinerarias  like  those 
figured  on  our  front  page  this  week 
know  a  little  about  their  culture.  Did 
you  read  the  cultural  note? 


Have  you  put  in  your  marguerite  cut- 
tings yet  ?  Don't  delay  if  you  want  new 
healthy  young  stock  for  filling  your  win- 
dow boxes  and  baskets  in  May. 

If  you  have  a  greenhouse  don't  throw 
away  that  Christmas  poinsettia.  Let  it 
dry  up  a  little  now  and  we  will  tell  you 
later  what  to  do  with  it. 


GABrkSHiNO  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
wbeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suic 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  Tvhat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  aht  Quibtiokb  vou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  In 
answering  them. 

Sbwd  us  NoTBs  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  enco  iraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  pernaps  we  can  help  you. 

SSND  UB  PHOTOOBAFHS  OB  SKETCHES  Of  VOUr 

(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  gTabdehino. 

-         By     planting    doronicums     freely,     a 

CONTENTS.  quantity  of  smgle  yellow  flowers  may 

The  greenhouse 145  be   had    in    early   summer,   when   they 

-N!?tM"nYewoS!^"?."'^\'I!"^.'.;^  are  not  usually  as  plentiful  as  they  are 
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A  HiCKSvnxE,  L.  I.,  firm  of  nursery- 
men recently  shipped  100,000  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  Augusta  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  bulb  growing  interest  too  is 
growing  in  Virginia  and  other  states. 

Reports  from  various  sources  show 
that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  prefer- 
ence for  single  over  kioublo  violets.  This 
is  a  good  sign.  The  single  flowers  are 
far  prettier,  their  fragrance  lasts  in 
many  cases  longer  and  they  arc  more 
effective  in  color.  A  really  good  single 
white  would  be  a  great  acquisition;  we 
have  plenty  of  good  single  colored  va- 
rieties and  double  whites.  There  are 
other  single  flow^s  that  we  would  like 
to  see  more  popular,  chrysanthemums, 
dahlias  and  pyrethrums  occuring  to 
mind.  One  great  advantage  of  the  single 
over  the  double  violet  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  grown. 

Very  often  the  seedsman  is  blamed 
for  sending  out  bad  seeds  of  the  smaller 
kinds  whon  the  real  trouble  arises  from 
their  being  eaten  by  insects.  The  time 
is  approaching  when  a  large  nimiber  of 
seeds  of  this  kind  have  to  be  sown  and 
as  the  present  is  not  such  a  busy  season, 
for  outdoor  haitds  at  any  rate,  a  quanti- 
ty of  fine  soil  for  filling  seed  boxes  and 
beds  should  be  got  ready.  When  ready 
place  it  on  top  of  the  boilers  or  in  some 
such  position  •  where  it  will  get  a  thor- 
ough drying  and  baking.  This  will  de- 
stroy all  insect  and  fungus  life  in  it  and 
soil  so  treated  does  not  so  quickly  sour 
on  the  surface  as  untreated  soil  does. 
No  possible  harm  can  be  done  but  of 
course  it  has  to  be  well  moistened  before 
sowing  the  seeds. 


CALIFORNIA'S  FLOWER  FESTIVALS. 

GORGEOUS  NEW  YEAR  PAGEANTS. 

Year  by  year  the  flower  festivals  in 
southern  California  increase  in  beauty 
and  magnificence.  For  brilliance  and 
gaiety  not  even  the  glorious  Mardi  Gras 
in  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  the  frolics  of 
southern  France  or  Spain  or  the  winter 
diversions  of  Florida  can  compare  with 
them.  They  are  purely  outdoor  func- 
tions, notwithstanding  they  are  held  at 
New  Year's,  for  there  is  never  any 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  weather  in 
this  favored  land. 

Being  the  height  of  the  tourist  season, 
there  is  plenty  of  cash  in  circulation  and 
the  natives  are  always  anxious  to  show 
off  the  beauties  of  their  home  to  the  visi- 
tors. In  this  they  are  wise  as  it  is  com- 
puted that  somewhere  around  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  are  spent  by  the  sightseers. 
Wealthy  men  of  leisure  form  the  com- 
mittees for  these  festivals  and  they  do 
it  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  certainly 
not  for  profit,  hence  their  success. 

In  the  floral  pageants  every  kind  of 
vehicle  takes  part,  tally-hos  and  auto- 
mobiles being  very  popular.  One  six-in- 
hand  coach  at  a  carnival  in  1906  was 
decorated  with  20,000  violets,  .^.S.ooo 
geraniums  being  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose this  year.  Snow  white  horses  are 
much  in  demand,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  dresses  of  many  of  the  ladies  being 
white  and  because  of  the  aid  lent  to  the 
general  decorative  scheme.  One  other 
device  must  be  mennoned;  a  floral  bat- 
tleship seen  at  Altadena.  This  was 
constructed  on  a  motor  float  25  feet 
long,  51,000  marguerites  and  5,000  roses 
being  used  to  decorate  it. 
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Experimental  Stations. 


TOMATOES  HI  TBIINESSEE. 

The  horticulturist  of  the  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station  devoted  the  last  two 
months  to  an  investigation  of  truck 
farming  in  west  Tennessee.  The  re- 
sults of  this  work  will  be  printed  by  the 
state  commissioner  of  agriculture  in 
his  annual  report.  Vegetable  growing 
for  northern  markets  has  become  a  very 
important  industry  and  some  remarkable 
successes  have  been  ««chieved.  Over  500 
full  cars  of  tomatoes  were  sold  in  1906, 
besides  what  were  shipped  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  The  best  results  secured 
by  one  grower  was  a  net  profit  of  $1,600 
from  four  acres  of  tomatoes.  Other 
crops  grown  are  strawberries,  black- 
berries, cabbage,  asparagus,  peas,  beans, 
onions,  peppers,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes, 
potatoes  and  spinach. 


THE  BERMUDA  ONION  INDUSTRY. 

AN  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant horticultural  developments 
within  recent  years  is  the  advance  of 
the  onion  growing  industry  in  Ber- 
muda, which  has  come  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  southwest  Texas.  Within 
five  years  the  industry  has  increased 
from  an  experimental  patch  of  small 
extent  up  to  the  production  of  over  1,000 
car  loads  in  1906.  The  onions  which 
come  upon  the  market  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  May  and  early  June 
find  little  competition  from  the  rem- 
nant of  the  northern  fall  crop,  held  over 
until  that  time,  while  that  portion  of  the 
latter  that  remains  salable  up  to  that 
time  finds  little  favor  in  comparison  with 
that  shown  to  the  fresh  mild  flavored 
Bermudas. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  for 
growers  as  well  as  dealers.  The  Ber- 
muda onion  industry  is  certain  to  ex- 
pand very  considerably,  at  least  until 
returns  no  longer  show  a  profit. 
With  this  prospect  it  stands  the 
northern  grower  as  well  as  the  jobber 
in  hand  to  move  the  northern  grown 
crop  off  the  market  before  the  Texas 
crop  comes  in.  As  this  product  is 
grown  in  a  semi-arid  region,  under  ir- 
rigation, the  annual  crop  will  be 
found  to  be  more  dependable  and 
more  uniform  in  character  than  the 
onion  crop  of  the  humid  belt.  The 
development  of  this  industry  has 
taken  place  without  so  far  encroach- 
ing in  the  least  upon  other  horticul- 
tural interests  and  has  proven  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  agricultural  problem  of  that 
portion  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  dis- 
trict, to  which  the  industry  is  adapted. 

L.  C.   CORBETT. 


EXPERIAENTS  WITH  TOMATOES. 

For  the  past  two  vears  we  have  been 
investigating  the  variableness  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  individual  plants  of  toma- 
toes. We  have  found  that  in  plot  ex- 
periments, with  various  combinations  of 
fertilizers  for  example,  there  would  oft- 
en be  too  much  difference  in  results  to 
be  wholly  attributed  to  fertilizers  alone ; 
so  during  the  summers  of  190s  and  1906, 
investigations  were  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  where  the  differ- 
ence really  was. 


In  1905,  19  varieties  were  grown  and 
in  1906,  18  varieties  were  used  in  the 
experiment,  18  nlants  of  each  variety  be- 
ing used  in  each  case.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers were  used  in  different  combina- 
tions, the  fertilized  plants  running  across 
the  varieties.  There  were  342  plants  in 
the  first  lot  and  324  in  1906. 

A  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  yield 
of  each  olant,  the  date  of  picking,  num- 
ber of  fruits  and  weight  of  each  pick- 
ing. 

Some  very  interesting  results  were  ob- 
tained, some  plants  being  more  than 
four  times  as  productive  as  others  of 
the  same  variety  in  the  same  row.  And 
this  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  fertilizer 
either,  because  in  some  cases  the  yield 
was  greater  on  plants  which  received 
no  fertilizer  than  on  the  fertilized  plants 
in  the  same  row.  So  that,  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes  at  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be 
other  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  attempt  to  compare  the  yields 
of  manured  and  unmanured  plots.  It 
would  seem  that  not  enough  attention  is 
given  to  this  point  when  tomatoes  are 
selected  for  seed.  It  is  not  always  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit  that  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  crop.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  the  plant  breeder  to  get  in  some  good 
work.  J.  Troop. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 


New  Books. 


SITTINGS. 


The  Russian  mulberry  is  a  tree  of  rare 
vigor  and  hardiness;  one  of  the  best  for 
planting  in  windbreaks. 

Catalpa  is  a  very  rapid  growing  tree 
on  good  land  but  on  light  or  poor  soil 
it  makes  an  unsatisfactory  growth.  The 
wood  makes  very  good  post  timber  but 
not  good  fuel. 

The  white  elm  is  the  best  tree  for 
planting  in  the  yard  for  shade ;  it  is  also 
very  good  for  wind-break  planting  but 
the  wood  is  not  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  black  locust  and  catalpa. 

The  soft  maple  is  a  good  tree  for 
wind-break  and  lawn  planting  but  it  is 
of  secondary  value  for  either  place.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  is  a  beautiful  tree  but 
that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

Black  locust  is  the  best  tree  for  plant- 
ing for  growing  post  timber  and  for  fuel. 
It  makes  a  good  growth  on  poor  land 
and  a  very  rapid  growth  on  bottom  land. 
It  sprouts  from  the  roots  and  for  this 
reason  is  not  a  very  desirable  tree  for 
lawn  planting. 

The  white  ash,  box  elder,  hackbcrry, 
honey  locust,  Osage  orange,  sycamore 
and  black  walnut  are  trees  that  may  be 
planted  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion but  are  not  as  capable  of  growing 
well  under  all  conditions  as  the  tree 
previously  mentioned. 


WHY  NOT  MORE  LIKE  HIM? 

The  churchyard  3t  Leyland,  Lan- 
cashire, Eng.,  is  a  credit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, thanks  to  the  curate,  the  Rev. 
G.  Marshall,  who  devotes  his  spare  time 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  graveyard  un- 
der his  care.  The  curate  says  he  is 
fond  of  athletic  exercise  and  likes  this 
method  of  gratifying  his  desire  for  it. 
How  much  expense  would  be  saved  and 
how  much  more  beautiful  our  grave- 
yards   would    be    if    there    were   more 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  books 
mentioned  under  this  head  where  the 
prices  are  grlven,  If  the  requisite 
amount   is   forwarded   with   order. 

LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  iVEM. 

As  the  author  of  this  very  useful  and 
practical  little  work  remarks,  "the  lawn 
is  the  foundation  of  the  garden." 
Everyone  who  delights  in  a  fine  garden, 
likes  to  have  a  good  lawn,  and  how  this 
is  to  be  obtained  is  shown  in  plain  and 
simple  words,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  use- 
ful and  suggestive  illustrations.  How 
not  to  do  it,  which  is  in  many  cases 
equally  important,  is  also  described,  and 
the  tyro  in  the  art  is  advised  to  go 
most  carefully  through  the  first  two 
chapters,  where  excellent  reasons  are 
given  for  the  somewhat  drastic  measures 
recommended. 

Someone  has  said  that  next  to  moving 
heaven,  the  biggest  job  on  record  is 
moving  earth,  and  in  the  chapter  devot- 
ed to  the  grading  many  useful  hints  are 
given  that  will  save  a  great  deal  of  this 
heavy  work.  We  cordially  agree  with 
the  author  that  just  as  thorough  culti- 
vation should  be  given  to  the  soil  for  a 
lawn  as  for  any  other  crop,  for  grass 
persistently  and  regularly  cut  is  a  very 
exhausting  one.  The  notes  on  seeding 
instead  of  turfing  are  in  every  way  ex- 
cellent. Times  are  given  for  seeding, 
with  the  reasons  why  such  times  are 
correct  and  others  not  so  stutable. 
Varjring  times  for  different  localities, 
too,  are  sensibly  argued,  and  what  is 
very  important,  suitable  varieties  and 
mixtures  for  varying  soils  are  given. 
The  upkeep  of  a  lawn,  with  instructions 
as  to  rolling  and  mowing,  feeding,  weed- 
ing, the  destruction  of  injurious  ani- 
mals, insects,  and  fungoid  pests,  is  very 
carefully  treated  and  the  advice  given 
is  in  all  cases  reliable.  In  short  any 
one  having  this  book  and  the  requisite 
material  at  hand  must  be  dense  indeed 
if  he  cannot  successfully  tackle  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lawn  large  or  small. 

The  author,  Leonard  Barron,  is  a 
practical  man,  and  has  handled  the  sub- 
ject well.  The  book  is  published  at 
$1.10,  and  we  can  supply  it  on  receipt  of 
that  sum. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
complete  works  we  have  seen  on  the 
subject  of  its  title  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
chard, covering  the  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  quince,  peach,  apricot,  grape, 
citrus  fruits,  fig,  date,  olive,  pineapple, 
banana  and  other  tropical  fruits,  unde- 
veloped fruits,  nuts  and  nut  trees.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  fruit  garden 
and  such  small  fruits  as  the  currant, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
berry, cranberry  and  neglected  berries. 
The  third  part  is  reserved  for  cultural 
directions,  covering  windbreaks,  drain- 
age, etc.  The  author,  E.  P.  Powell,  is 
a  practical  man  and  has  given  us  here 
a  practical  book,  written  with  vigor  and 
freshness  in  unmistakable  language. 
Pages  322,  illustrations  23.     Price  $1.50. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  NOTE  BOOK. 

Although    an    English    book  written 

for    British    readers,    there    is  such    a 

large    amount    of    information  in    this 

little   volume  as   to   render   it  one  of 
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^eat  assistance  to  all  horticulturists. 
The  author  is  J.  C.  Newsham,  head 
master  and  manager  of  the  Hampshire 
county  council  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural school  in  England.  The  hook 
contains  113  illustrations  and  its  scope 
is  indicated  by  the  following  general 
titles:  "Weights  and  Measures,"  "Land 
Measuring  and  Mensuration/'  "Garden 
Formation/'  "Horticultural  Buildings/' 
"Hedges,  Fences  and  Gates/'  "Geologi- 
cal Formations  and  Soils,"  "Chemistry 
of  the  Garden  and  Manures,"  "Propa- 
gation and  Seed  Memoranda,"  "Fruit 
Culture/'  "Flower  Culture/'  "Vegeta- 
ble Culture,"  "Trees  and  Shrubs,'*  "In- 
secticides and  Fungicides/'  "Garden 
Meteorology,"  and  Garden  Recipes." 
Price,  $2.       

DWARF  FRUn  TREES. 

In  this  interesting  and  very  practical 
little  book  Prof.  Waugh  modestly  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  improving  com- 
mercial men,  but  there  is  much  in  it 
that  would  well  repay  anyone's  atten- 
tion that  is  interested  in  fruit  culture 
of  any  kind.  The  man  who  grows  a 
little  fruit  as  a  hobby — and  doubtless 
the  number  of  these  is  increasing  annu- 
ally—will avoid  many  pitfalls  and  mis- 
takes by  studying  these  pages  before 
making  a  start  Full  directions  are 
given  for  choice  of  trees  and  the  reasons 
for  dwarfing  trees  are  so  plainly  set 
out  that  amateurs'  with  no  horticultural 
knowledge  whatever,  but  simply  a  love 
for  the  thing,  can  go  right  ahead  fear- 
lessly with  every  confidence.  The  illus- 
trations, taken  from  trees  in  the  author's 
garden  and  elsewhere,  are  just  what 
illustrations  in  such  a  book  should  be, 
simple,  clear  and  instructive.  Get  it 
and  read  it;  it  is  the  best  advice  we  can 
give.  Pages  123,  illustrations  45.  Price 
postpaid  50  cents. 

Societies. 

THE  AMERICAK  CARIf  ATIOIf  SOCIETY. 

THE  CONVENTION  AND  EXHIBITION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Carnation  Society  was  held 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  city  hall, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  January  23 
and  24.  Very  severe  cold  weather 
hampered  a  number  of  shipments  from 
distant  points,  some  of  which  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  prizes  had  been 
awarded.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  re- 
sponded royally,  notably  the  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Co.,  with  3,000  blooms,  and  The  Cot- 
tage Gardens  Co.,  with  2,500. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  arranged  a  decorative 
mirror  effect  of  Winsor  which  was  very 
attractive,  also  a  table  piece  of  the  same 
variety.  The  flowers  were  in  most  in- 
stances very  fine,  though  a  few  showed 
signs  of  injury  from  frost.  The  hall 
was  laid  out  most  advantageously  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  flowers  was  ex- 
cellent The  hall  was  devoid  of  any  dec- 
oration except  palms  and  flowers,  which 
made  the  colors  of  the  latter  stand  out 
conspicuously.  The  absence  of  the  usual 
quantities  of  Lawson  flowers  was  very 
noticeable.  H.  Weber  &  Son's  Co.,  of 
Oakland,  Md.,  had  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers  which,  unfortunately,  did  not 
arrive  until  late  in  the  day.  A  seedling, 
No.  24-'o2,  of  Lawson  pink  stood  out 
most  favorably,  showing  great  strength 
nd  length  of  stem.     Toreador,  of  the 


Prosperity  type,  but  of  deeper  shade  and 
t)etter  color,  and  Mabelle,  a  pink,  were  all 
good.  Imperial  stood  up  better  than  any 
variety  in  the  hall  but  its  odd  color 
proved  rather  a  disadvantage.  Fine 
specimens  of  Tarrytown  -  and  Whitmani 
ferns  were  abundant  and  a  display  of 
begonias  from  J.  A.  Peterson,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  including  his  new  variety, 
Agatha,  was  commendable. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  on 
Wednesday  by  addresses  from  Morti- 
mer Clarke,  lieutenant-governor  of  On- 
tario, Alderman  J.  J.^  Graham,  of  the 
civic  reception  committee,  and  R.  J. 
Score,  chairman  of  the  allied  societies. 
These  were  ably  responded  to  by  C.  W. 
Ward,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  and  Fred  Le- 
mon, of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Carnation  Society.  Atten- 
tion was  generally  called  to  the  rapid 
advance  that  the  carnation  has  made  in 
this  country  and  also  the  harmony  which 
exists  among  those  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  border.  The  imaginary  line  be- 
tween these  has  happily  been  erased. 
The  welcome,  in  short,  was  most  hearty 
and  very  cordially  extended.  President 
Dunlop's  address  was  most  enthusiastic- 
ally received  and  after  the  treasurer's 
and  secretary's  reports  were  read  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday. 

The  judges  appointed  were  W.  N. 
Rudd,  Mt  Greenwood,  111. ;  Wm.  Nichol- 
son, Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Wm. 
Scott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Nicholson, 
Fred  Burici,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  C  G. 
Guenther,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  were  ap- 
ointed  to  assist  Mr.  Rudd. 

NEXT  year's  convention. 

There  was  much  discussion  going  on, 
both  privately  among  members  and  at 
the  session  on  Thursday,  as  to  the  venue 
for  next  year's  convention.  In  the  end 
the  contest  was  very  close  between 
Washington  and  Indianapolis,  the  form- 
er being  the  chosen  city. 

.      ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

Fred  Lemon,  president;  Peter  Bisset, 
vice-president;  A.  M.  Herr,  secretary; 
F.  Domer,  Jr.,  treasurer;  W.  J.  Gam- 
mage,  director. 

. .  REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 
CLASS  A — ONE  HUNDRED  BLOOMS. 

White. — Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  Joli- 
et.  111.,  first,  with  White  Perfection;  J. 
D.  Cockcroft,  Northport,  N.  Y.,  second, 
with  Georgia. 

Enchantress  Pink.— Chicago  Carna- 
tion Co.,  first,  with  Enchantress;  Straf- 
ford Flower  Farm,  Strafford,  Pa.,  sec- 
ond, with  Enchantress. 

Lawson  Pink. — Chicago  Carnation  Co., 
first,  with  Aristocrat;  John  E.  Haines, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  second,  with  Pink  Im- 
perial. 

Scott  Pink.— The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co., 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  first,  with  Winsor; 
John  Reimels,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
second,  with  Winsome. 

Scarlet— Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  first,  with  Robt.  Craig;  Cottage 
Gardens  Co.,  second,  with  Beacon. 

Crimson.— Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  first, 
with  Creole  Beauty;  J.  D.  Cockcroft, 
second,  with  Harvard. 

Any  other  color. — ^John  E.  Haines, 
first,  with  Imperial;  F.  R.  Pierson  Co., 
second,  with  Helen  Gould. 


CLASS  B— FfFTY  BLOOMS. 

White. — Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  first, 
with  White  Perfection;  The  Dale  Estate, 
Brampton,  Ont.,  second,  with  White  Per- 
fection. 

Enchantress  Pink. — Chicago  Carnation 
Co.,  first,  with  Enchantress;  The  Dale 
Estate,  second,  with  Enchantress. 

Lawson  Pink.— Two  good  vases  of 
Lawson  were  exhibited  in  diis  class  but 
disqualified  on  account  of  not  being 
labeled. 

Scarlet. — Guttman  &  Weber,  New 
York,  first,  with  Victory;  The  F.  R, 
Pierson  Co.,  second,  with  Red  Lawson. 

Crimson. — In  this  class  two  good  vases 
were  disqualified,  not  being  properly 
labeled. 

CLASS  C— TWINTY-nVB  BLOOMS. 

White— Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  first, 
with  White  Perfection;  The  Dale  Es- 
tate, second,  with  White  Lawson. 

^chantress  Pink. — In  this  class  the 
two  best  vases  were  not  labeled  and 
therefore  disqualified. 

Lawson  Pink— The  Dale  Estate,  first, 
with  Lawson;  W.  J.  Lawrence,  Eglin- 
ton,  Ont,  second,  with  Lawson. 

Scott  Pink.— The  Dale  Estate,  first, 
with  Nelson  Fisher;  The  F.  R,  Pierson 
Co.,  second,  with  M.  A.  Patten. 

Scarlet.— The  Dale  Estate,  second, 
with  Flamingo. 

Crimson.— E.  Crowhurst,  Humber 
Bay,  Ont.,  first,  with  Harlowarden; 
The  Dale  Estate,  second,  with  Roose- 
velt 

Yellow  Variegated.— The  Dale  Estate, 
second. 

White  Variegated.— The  F.  R.  Pier- 
son Co.,  second,  with  Variegated  Law- 
son. 

Any  other  color. — ^The  Dale  Estate, 
first,  with  Rose  Pink  Enchantress. 

CLASS  D— CARNATION  SOCIETY  MEDALS. 

Silver  medal  for  the  second  best  vase 
of  100  blooms,  any  variety,  any  color. — 
Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  with  Alma  Ward. 

Bronze  medal  for  the  third  best  vase 
of  100  blooms. — Dailledouze  Bros., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  No.  348. 

CLASS  E— S.   A.  F.  MEDALS. 

Silver  medal  for  best  vase  of  50 
blooms  of  a  variety  not  yet  disseminat- 
ed.— Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  with  Alma 
Ward. 

Bronze  medal  for  second  best  vase  of 
50  blooms. — ^Bassett  &  Washburn,  Chica- 
go, for  No.  20. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

The  Canadian  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's silver  cup  for  six  vases,  50  blooms 
in  each,  distinct  varieties.— The  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co. 

The  Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co.'s  silver 
cup  for  six  vases,  25  blooms  in  each. — 
W.  J.  Lawrence. 

The  Montreal  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists' Club's  cup  for  the  best  display 
throughout  the  exhibition;  all  vases  in 
all  classes,  being  counted  as  part  of  this 
display.— The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co. 

The  R.  W.  King  Co.'s  silver  cup,  for 
the  best  100  blooms  in  four  varieties, 
four  vases. — ^W.  J.  Lawrence. 

The  Dale  Estate's  silver  cup  for  the 
best  vase  of  100  blooms  of  a  variety  to 
be  disseminated  in  1907.— The  Cottage 
Gardens  Co.,  with  Beacon. 

John  H.  Dunloo's  premium  of  $10  (in 
gold)  for  the  best  vase  of  white,  50 
blooms,  distinct  from  other  en^rips. — ^R. 
Witterstaetter,  Sedamsville,  O. 
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W.  Gammage's  premium  of  $10  (in 
gold)  for  the  best  25  blooms  of  a  pink 
seedling  or  sport,  darker  than  Enchant- 
ress and  lighter  than  Lawson,  never 
having  before  won  a  prize  or  medal. — 
Dailledouze  Bros. 

W.  J.  Lawrence's  premium  of  $10  (in 
pid)  for  best  vase  of  50  blooms,  not 
iiorc  than  three  varieties,  open  to  grow- 
ers haviniF  less  than  20,000  feet  of  glass. 
— "E.  Crowhurst. 

John  H.  Dunlop's  premium  of  $5  (in 
gold)  for  the  best  vase  of  12  blooms, 
open  to  private  gardeners  only. — M. 
Tiemey,  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Geo.  Vair's  premium  of  $5  for  best 
vase  of  25  bright  red  blooms,  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  oier  entries. — Guttman  & 
Weber. 

CERTmCATBS. 

John  Reimels,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  for 
No.  33. 

Afterglow:  Color,  24;  size,  16;  calyx, 
3;  stem,  19;  substance,  9;  form,  13;  frag- 
rance, 3;  total,  87. 

Bay  State:  Cx)Ior,  22;  size,  18;  calyx, 
2;  stem,  18;  substance,  9;  form,  13; 
fragrance,  3; — ^total,  85. 

Toreador:  Color,  22;  size,  16;  calyx, 
4;  stem,  19;  substance,  9;  form,  12; 
fragrance,  4; — ^total.  86. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    COLORS. 

Under  the  present  system  of  classify- 
ing colors  there  has  been  room  for  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion,  and  as  it 
was  felt  that  a  better  method  was  re- 
{piired  the  undermentioned  experts 
were  formed  into  a  committee  to  put 
this  important  matter  on  a  better  foot- 
ing. Below  is  given  the  result  of  their 
ddiberations  which  will  in  future  be  the 
official  guide  to  exhibitors: 

Flesh  pink  means  those  shades  of  pink 
of  a  flesh  or  salmon  type. 

Light  pink  means  those  lighter  shades 
of  pink,  verging  on  the  true  pink  and 
lighter  than  Lawson. 

Dark  pink  includes  Lawson,  all  other 
varieties  as  dark  or  darker  in  color  and 
all  so-called  cerise  tints  not  dark  enough 
to  be  classed  as  red. 

Red  or  crimson  includes  all  shades  of 
red  that  cannot  be  classed  as  scarlet  or 
cardmal. 

Scarlet  or  cardinal  includes  those 
bright  shades  now  commonly  known  in 
the  trade  as  scarlet. 

Crimson  covers  those  shades  known 
and  classed  as  crimson. 

Any  other  color  includes  any  color 
decidedly  distinct  from  the  colors  speci- 
fied, white,  yellow  variegated  and  white 
variegated.  W.  N.  Rudd, 

Fred  Lemon, 
C.  W.  Ward. 

Committee. 
carnations  pbgistered. 

By  Baur  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  brightest  scarlet  we 
have  ever  seen  in  anv  carnation,  exactly 
identical  with  geranium  Trego  in  color. 
Does  not  dull  in  aging.  Large  bloom  on 
fine  long  and  strong  ftem,  and  very  free. 
At  its  best  during  midwinter,  but  come& 
in  early  and  continues  late.  Clean,  vig- 
orous, upright  grower,  with  strong  con- 
stitution.   Both  parents  were  seedlings. 

May,  a  full  shade  deeper  and  brighter 
than  Enchantress.  Bloom  of  terge  size 
and  well  formed,  opens  up  the  center 
petals  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  unfolded. 
Good  substance  and  never  bursts  the 
calyx.  Stem  of  good  medium  length  and 
as  strong  as  Lawson.     K  fine  healthy 


grower  and  very  free,  comes  in  very 
early  and  continues  until  midsummer.' 
Both  parents  seedlings. 

By  The  Chicago  Carnation  Co.,  Joliet, 
111.:  Beau  Brummel,  a  large  white 
overlaid  with  crimson,  on  the  order  of 
Prosperity,  having  more  color  than  this 
variety;  a  cross  between  a  white  seed- 
ling of  our  own  and  Harlowarden;  an 
early  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  pro- 
ducing large  well  formed  flowers  on 
good  strong  stems. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 

AHERICAK  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

TO  THE  supporters  AND  COMMITTEE. 

March  will  soon  be  here  and  the  rose 
show  in  the  city  of  Washington  calls  for 
attention.  It  is  desired  that  a  commit- 
tee meeting  be  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  23,  1907,  at  Hotel  Marti- 
nique. Thiiiy- third  street  and  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  possible  to  do  so, 
let  us  boon:  the  society.  At  the  New 
York  Florists'  Club  meeting.  Mr.  Simp- 
son and  the  writer  were  present  and 
had  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
the  interests  of  the  Rose  Society. 

The  following  premiums  arc  now  of- 
fered : 

A  cash  prize  of  $10,  by  an  amateur, 
for  the  best  foliage  rose  in  village  door- 
yards. 

A  cup,  value  $25,  by  the  F.  R.  Pierson 
Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  for  best  collec- 
tion of  hybrid  Wichuriana. 

A  cup,  value  $25,  by  H.  O.  May,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  for  exhibit  of  an  American 
seedling  not  introduced. 

A  silver  cup,  value  $10,  by  Robert 
Simpson,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  for  best  collec- 
tion of  rambler  roses. 

A  cash  prize  of  $10,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Briggs,  for  six  or  more  flowers  of  any 
new  rose  not  yet  exhibited. 

A  cup,  value  $25,  by  Henry  F.  Michell 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  50  flowers  of 
Richmond  rose. 

A  five  dollar  gold  piece,  by  Miss  M. 
I.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  prettiest  exhibit;  to  be  de- 
cided by  three  ladies  visiting  Washing- 
ion. 

A    silver   cup,   value   $25,   by   Welch 
Bros.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  sweepstakes: 
best  vase  of  roses  in  the  exhibition. 
Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

At  the  committee  meeting  held  as 
above  there  were  present  President 
Simpson,  Secretary  Hammond,  Treas- 
urer May,  P.  Welch.  Boston.  Mass..  W, 
A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  P.  J. 
Lynch,  West  Grove.  Pa.,  and  A.  F. 
Faulkner,  New  York.  Plans  for  the 
coming  show  were  discussed  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  well  pleased  with  ihe 
progress  made. 

CraTSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

The  president  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  on  assuming-  oflice, 
will  be  glad  to  consider  any  suggestions 
which  may  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  society.  Lovers  of  the  autumn  queen 
are  invited  to  communicate  their  ideas, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  the  society  is  most  desirable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  success 
which  should  be  ours. 

The  year  is  before  us  with  all  its 
grand    possibilities;   let   each   one  con- 


tribute his  share  of  interest  and  the 
good  results  that  follow  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  us  all.  Let  there  be  no  drones  in 
the  hive  of  the  C.  S.  A.  during  the  year 
1907.  David  Frasbr,  Sec'y. 


NEWPORT  HORTICUTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newport.  R. 
L,  Horticultural  Society  held  Janu- 
ary 8  work  was  begun  in  preparation 
for  the  exhibitions  during  the  year. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before  there 
were  only  two  large  exhibitions  held  by 
the  society,  one  each  year,  and  these 
were  held  late  in  the  autumn.  This 
departure  was  mainly  due  to  the  feel- 
ing that  if  only  one  large  exhibition 
were  held  and  that  at  a  place  fre- 
quented by  the  four  hundred  more  in- 
terest would  be  manifested  in  the  ex- 
hibitions and  the  work  of  the  society 
would  be  the  more  appreciated;  but 
results  did  not  justify  expectations, 
therefore  it  has  been  decided  this  year 
to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  doing 
things  which  in  the  main  was  very 
satisfactory. 

The  first  exhibit-ion  will  be  held 
at  the  time  most  suitable  for  the 
best  display  of  roses,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  grown  here  and 
there  are  also  purchased  by  many 
who  have  collections,  all  the  new  va- 
rieties as  fast  as  they  are  introduced. 
Although  roses  will  be  prominently 
provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  prem- 
iums for  this  show,  other  things  will 
also  be  well  recognized.  The  second 
and  principal  exhibition  will  be  held 
early  in  September,  when  dahlias  will 
be  a  feature  again,  but  not  to  any 
absorbing  degree.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  groups  of  foliage  plants, 
specimen  plants,  cut  flowers  of  all 
kinds  and  fruit  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  medals  and  premiums  for  new 
things  of  merit  from  any  source 
whatsoever. 

Over  $1,000  will  be  awarded  in 
premiums.  The  expenses  of  the  ex- 
hibitions will,  it  is  hoped,  be  met  by 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  other  sources  of  income.  The 
price  of  tickets  will  be  reduced  from 
50  cents  to  25  cents.  Music  and  danc- 
ing will  enliven  the  last  evening  of 
both  shows.  M. 

annual  ball. 

The  Newport  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  ninth  annual  ball  January  9, 
at  Masonic  hall,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  of  flowers, 
palms,  bay  trees  and  evergreens.  The 
principal  effect  was  on  the  stage, 
where  the  musicians  were  seated  in 
front  of  an  artisticaUy  decorated  back- 
ground of  palms  and  evergreens. 
The  letters  N.  H.  S.  were  beautifully 
displayed  in  electric  lights.  D.  J. 
Coughlin  was  floor  manager,  and  R. 
A.  Smith  assistant  floor  manager. 
Aids:  A.  Fraser,  T.  B.  Connolly,  A. 
Christensen,  J.  K.  Sullivan  and  P.  F. 
Reynolds.  Refreshments  were  served 
during  the  intermission. 


ATGLER  COVE,  N.  Y. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Nassau 
County  Horticultural  Society,  January 
8.  there  was  a  large  attendance,  Presi- 
dent A.  Mackenzie  in  the  chair.  Two 
were  elected  to  active  membership  and 
the  monthly  points  competition  closed 
for  1906  with  the  winners  as  follows: 
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S.  F.  Trcpess,  gold  medal;  H.  F.  Mey- 
er, silver  medal;  A.  Mackenzie,  bronze 
medal  In  the  monvhly  point  competi- 
tion A.  Janecke  scored  95  points;  S.  J. 
Trcpess,  88%;  H.  F.  Meyer,  68%. 
Prize  winners  were  as  follows:  One 
hundred  violets  s'ngle,  Boulon  & 
Son;  18  carnations,  arranged  for  effect, 
H.  F.  Meyer;  12  carnations,  arranged 
for  effect,  V-  Qeres;  best  flowering 
plant,  Chas.  Lenker.  with  a  cypripedium. 

J.    W.   EVERITT. 

AT  HEW  YORK. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Societv  for  the  season 
1906-7,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  American  Institute,  West  Forty- 
fourth  street,  on  January  9.  Much  re- 
gret was  expressed  at  the  illness  of  Sec- 
retary Leonard  Barron,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present.  Prof.  George  T.  Powell, 
always  interesting,  spoke  on  the  relation 
of  agriculture  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  gave  entertaining  facts  con- 
cerning the  value  of  land  and  its  wealth- 
producing  power.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris 
spoke  on  edible  nuts,  there  being  an  ex- 
hibition of  many  varieties  of  American 
wild  nuts,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  The  course  of 
lectures  or*  agricultuie  and  horticulture, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  will 
be  continued  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  month  during  the 
winter. 


AT  LEIfOX,  MASS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Societv  was  held  January 
i;.  President  F.  Heeremans  in  the  chair. 
The  entertainment  committee  submitted 
a  programme  for  the  ensuing  meeting 
nights.  For  the  February  2  meetings, 
they  have  arranged  the  annual  dinner 
and  carnation  night  for  February  16. 
Harry  Bunyard,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk,  in  which  he  of- 
fered to  give  a  medal  to  the  winner  of 
the  society's  checker  tournament  and  a 
donation  from  A.  T.  Boddington  to- 
wards our  fall  show  premium  list.  A. 
J.  Loveless  was  awarded  a  first  class 
certificate  for  Cvpripedium  Leeanum 
Adela,  a  seedling  which  he  raised  him- 
self, also  diolomas  for  C.  insigne  San- 
derae,  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety. 


and  C.  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum.  J. 
R.  Shields,  Dalton,  was  awarded  a  cul- 
tural commendation  certificate  for  some 
extra  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  a  diploma  for  Primula 
obconica.  G.  F. 

BOSTON  GARDENERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Club  of  Boston  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  remarkable 
growth  of  their  association.  The  club 
has  made  a  net  gain  over  all  losses 
of  250  members  since  January,  1905. 
The  landscape  gardening  feature  is 
especially  good.  Some  of  the  leading 
florists  are  taking  the  course,  which 
covers  40  lessons  and  costs  $8. 


Geneva,  N.  Y.— William  Smith  has 
offered  to  give  to  Hobart  college  some- 
thing over  $500,000,  on  condition  that 
a  woman's  college  is  established  in  con- 
nection    with     this     institution. 

Allentown,  Pa. — Extensive  park 
planting  is  to  be  done  this  season,  170 
varieties  correctly  labeled  for  education- 
al purposes  having  been  ordered  from 
Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia. 
Altogether  204  deciduous  trees,  179  ever- 
greens and  close  on  1000  shrubs  are  to 
be  planted.  Plans  for  grading,  laying 
curbing  and  3000  square  yards  of  walks. 
with  drinking  fountains  and  bandstand 
are  included  in  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

C.  C.  Morse  ft  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  seeds:  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  ChicAffO, 
seeds,  implements,  etc.;  Weeber  ft  Don, 
New  York,  seeds,  sundries,  etc.;  SL  M. 
Isbell  ft  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  farm  and 
firarden  seeds;  C.  Toung  ft  Sons  Co..  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  seeds  and  plants;  The  Con- 
ard  ft  Jones  Co.,  West  Qrove.  Pa.,  roses, 
plants,  seeds,  etc.;  Oundestrup's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago,  vegetable  seeds  and  Im- 
plements: W.  W.  Wllmore,  Denver, 
Col.,  dahlias,  gladioli,  peonies,  etc.;  The 
Din  gee  ft  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa., 
roses,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.;  Schlegel  ft 
Fottler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs;  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral 
Park.  N.  T.,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
fruits;  Nonne  ft  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg:, 
Hamburg:.  Germany,  flower  and  vegeta- 
ble seeds;  Dobbie  ft  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scot- 
land, vegretable  and  flower  seeds;  Ana- 
tole  Cordonnier  et  Fils,  Bailleul, 
France,  chrysanthemum  novelties;  The 
Scandinavian  Tree  Seed  Establishment. 


Copenhagen,  Denmark,  tree  seeds;  John 
Sharpe  ft  Son,  Bardney,  En?.,  veeretabie, 
ft'ower  and  farm  seeds;  Friedr.  C.  Pom- 
rencke,  Altona-Hamburer,  Germany, 
seeds  and  bulbs;  Watkins  ft  Simpson. 
London,  Ener.,  grarden  and  flower  seeds; 
J.  M.  Bassett.  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  native 
plants  and  kalmias;  The  Schroeder  ft 
Son  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Col.,  nurse- 
ry stock:  Elmhurst  Nursery,  Argrentine. 
Kans.,  dahlias,  cannas,  small  fruits, 
etc.;  A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn., 
roses,  carnations  and  miscellaneous 
plants;  Tinsley  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
seeds;  Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  supplies, 
etc.;  Texas  Seed  ft  Floral  Co..  seeds, 
plants  and  poultry  supplies;  Holmes 
Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg:,  Pa.,  seeds,  plants 
and  supplies. 


OR  HER'S. 


"Tommy."  asked  the  teacher  of  the 
geography  class,  **what  do  you  under- 
stand by  the  'com  belt*?" 

"I  never  heard  of  one,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered Tommy  Tucker.  "Maw  always 
uses  a   plaster."— Newspaper  Clipping. 


is  really  a  superbly 
illustrated  and  color- 
plate  encyclopedia  of 
all  things  peitainine  to 
the  frowin^  of  ves:eta- 
bles  and  flowers. 


Four  Beantifiil  Color  Plates 

and  224  pa^es  containing:  hundreds  o' 
illustrations  of  the  dependable  kind  of 
vegetables,  farm  aops  and  flowers. 

Mailed  to  anjone  matloidBg  this 


HINHT  A.  DRBR.  PliIUldelplila« 


GnmoRYS 

*  SBBDS  ^ 


FREE 
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"HORICIM' 


TRADE  MAKK 


^  ABdClMEOPrO'  I 


IlLrUO 


IBOOr     ^"l^fTORl 


Kills  San  Jose; 


"HORICUN''  k  SCALE  KILLER  AND  FUNBIOIDE 

A  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  the  **SAN  JOSE  SCALE'' ;  carefully  prepared 
and  put  up  in  packages  for  general  use. 

'*HORIGUM"  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  the  Seedsmen  of  the  United 

States*  A  description  of  the  article  is  aptly  told  in  the  pamphlet.  Put  up  in  quarts  and 
gallons  to  50  gallon  barrels:  It  is  the  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  combination,  concentrated, 
and  is  a  fungicide  also.  By  grading  the  dilution,  you  can  make  it  any  desired  strength. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  

ABOUT     ""HORIGUlf* 

Gleoside.  Pa..  March  31.  1906. 
Hammond's  Slujf  Shot  Work's    Fishkill-onHudson.  N.  Y.  ♦ 

Gentlemen:— Seeins  "Horicum"  mentioned  in  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Div.  of  Zoology.  Penna..  I  would  thank  yon  to 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  a  supply,  say  about  a  gallon,  for  trial.  The  San  Jose  Scale  is  very  bad  around  this  section  and 
could  no  doubt  push  sale  of  the  solution.  9tp9cMly  mm  It  Iw  tpok^n  of  ao  ttghly  In  the  sbove  meatlontd  BtUhtta, 

Yours  respectfully.  H.   J.    HINDS. 

P.  S.    Glenside  is  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Send    for    Panphlet    on     **BUOS    AND    BLIGHTS"    to    B.    Bannond.    FUilikill  •  on  -  HvdaoB.    N.   Y. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  trJs 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«M«M«N«N«N«N 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tariytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

inE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  ""^-.a;^ , 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormrljr  State  Botemologitt  of  iUrylaad 

A  Practical  TrcaUic  »hd  timel/  work  on  cheap 
and  effecUve  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  Termiu  in  various  placea  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

withthc ' ^"  - 

Btlmpor 

if  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 


ether  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 


Interest  to 

FBUTT  GBOWSBS  AND  NURSEBTBISN 

owing  to  the  widespread  preralence  of  the  uoiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensirely  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.    The  merjiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con^ld• 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OAKDENBR8  AND  nLOBISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Srown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
be  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

Mn^LERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  neen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materuOs  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
Ulning_graln  In  stor»>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 71^  this  trade  tne  work  is  indisnensable  and 
transporutlon  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

inclosurcs  infested  with  vermin.  v 

FABBI1SR8  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fuUy  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  aod  raU  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
COI.I.EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wUI  And  It  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  tbU  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lllostraud, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  380  pagee»  price,  poB^ 
paid*  fLOO. 

Tne  GARDENING  COMPANY 

<lanoa  Bulldliiflr  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 

60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

GopyRiGHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  ftea  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentabU^^Coromunlca- 
tlons  strictly  oonfldentuO.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
-      .Old " 


Branch 


sent  free,  i/iuooh  miwmwj  .  *  w  ■p^^w  »m»k»».^»  ■  vo. 

Patents  taken  throagh  Munn  &  Co.  igeoelve 
ipeefal  wMx€^  withont  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  JUneHcam 

A  handsomely  tllnetrated  weekly.  I«nreet  jrir- 
culatlon  of  any  sdentinc  journal.  Terms,  91  a 
:  four  months,  91.  Sold  by  all  newsdeaMn. 

"4Co^»"»«-*»' New  York 

pace,  W  F  at.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describiv 
them*     Prico  16  oontt  Ktl^tii. 

flE  CARPtNINO  CO-  Cliteioo, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  ■ • 

Bound  Volumes 


. OP  . . . 


AN 


Gardening:  m 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  expreu,  9t7.ML 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monoa  BuiUine,  ClilCAGO. 


OrDwatVom 


EMCaJSll  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Z^^^l^^d.  ""^^r^^T^^^^ 

5  Ibs^  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiffbt.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  IX 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  ''GARDEN  OTr  SPAWN.  I^^ZT^^^tx^L^^lf. 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
$1.25*  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAOOi  84.86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barolay  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


I 


I 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Cataloguet 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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PYRUS    MALU8    PLORIBUNDA,    A    PINB    ORNAMENTAL    CRAB    APPLE. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ORNAMEIfTAL  CRAB  APPLES. 

What  beautiful  objects  many  of  the 
crab  apples  are  when  in  bloom.  Even  a 
common  apple  tree  of  the  orchards 
when  covered  with  its  rose  tinted  and 
white  blossoms  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes, 
while  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Si- 
berian crabs  are  glorious  in  their  wealth 
of  richly  tinted  blossoms.  Any  park  or 
garden  without  some  of  those  resplend- 
ent crabs  lacks  some  of  the  leading 
treasures  of  important  small  flowering 
trees.  Most  of  the  crabs  flower  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  In  west- 
em  New  York  they  all  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  and  do  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  that  is  well  drained. 


Pyrus  Malus  spectabilis  has  clusters 
of  deep  rose  tinted  blossoms  which  are 
bright  red  in  the  bud.  The  single,  or 
typical,  form  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 
There  are  several  double-flowered 
forms.  The  form  we  have  is  semi- 
double.  The  reddish-yellow  fruit,  on 
v/hich  the  calyx  is  persistent,  ripens  in 
Sepl.*mber,  but  is  not  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  the  fruit  of  many  other  crabs. 
It  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  thin  in 
habit  and  can  be  much  improved  in  this 
respect  by  cutting  back  a  little  when 
young. 

P.  M.  floribunda  has  showy,  long 
stalked  cluster  of  blush  white  to  rose 
tinted  blossoms  which  are  deep  rose  or 
rosy^  red  in  the  bud.  The  clusters  of 
reddish,  small,  p^^a  shaped,  round  apples, 
which  ripen  about  October  i,  are  quite 
showy  and  remain  in  good  condition  un- 


til the  end  of  December,  The  calyx  is 
not  persistent.  It  forms  a  spreading, 
round  topped,  neat,  small  tree  and  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  foreign 
craLs. 

P.  M.  baccata  has  the  largest  flowers 
of  any  of  the  cnbs  familiar  to  me  and 
the  long  3talked  flower  clusters  are  pure 
white.  There  are  several  forms 
of  this  crab  in  gardens  and  they  produce 
very  variable  fruit.  We  have  forms  in 
which  the  apples  are  yellow  and  others 
in  which  they  are  red  and  they  are  usu- 
ally twice  the  size  of  those  of  P.  M. 
floribunda.  1  he  calyx  is  deciduous  from 
the  ripe  fruit.  The  handsome  deep  green 
leaves  are  larger  than  in  most  of  the 
other  crabs.  The  stems  and  branches 
are  usually  ascending  and  erect. 

P.  M.  Toringo  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  P.  M.  floribunda, /itfil  i^e 
Digitized  by 


general    re- 
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leaves  on  young  shoots  are  markedly 
lobed  and  they  are  noticeably  downy  or 
pubescent  below.  The  clusters  of  blush 
white  flowers  on  lonf?  stalks  are  very 
showy.  The  yellowish-red,  pea-shaped 
apples,  on  which  the  calyx  is  not  per- 
sistent, hang  on  well  into  early  winter. 

P.  M.  Ringo  forms  a  low,  spreading, 
bushy,  small  tree  with  numerous  long 
stalked  clusters  of  richly  tinted  flowers. 
The  yelfowish-red  apples  are  larger  than 
those  of  P.  M.  Toringo,  and  the  calyx 
is  persistent  on  the  ripe  fruit  The 
habit  and  formation  of  this  crab  is  re- 
markably good. 

P.  M.  Halliana  is  a  somewhat  thin 
habited,  small  tree  with  deep  green, 
thick  leaves.  The  rich,  rose  colored, 
semi-double  blossoms,  borne  on  long, 
purplish-red  :-talks,  are  charming.  The 
small,  yellowish-red  apples  are  not  as 
ornamental  as  in  some  of  the  other 
crabs.  P.  M.  Halliana  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  long-lived  as  most  of  the  other 
foreign  crabs  in  cultivation. 

P.  M.  coronaria,  our  own  native  crab 
and  a  common  inhabitant  of  many  rich 
lime-stone  soils  throughout  the  north- 
eastern states,  makes  a  handsome  gar- 
den object.  The  large,  flat,  deep  blush, 
fragrant  blossoms  are  singularly  beauti- 
ful.' The  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  crabs  mentioned 
above  and  is  depressed  or  flattish  at 
both  ends,  dull  yellowish  green  when 
ripe,  and  not  particularly  ornamental. 

Bechtel's  crab  is  a  variety  of  the  west- 
em  P.  M.  loensis  with  large  double  deep 
rose  tinted  flowers  and  is  becoming  well 
known  in  nurseries  and  gardens.  The 
full,  handsome  flowers  of  this  crab  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect  at  a  distance. 

P.  M.  Sargenti  is  a  comparatively  new 
species  in  cultivation.  It  produces  num- 
erous white  flower  fasicles  and  displays 
very  handsome,  small,  red  apples  at  the 
end  of  August  and  September.  It 
forms  a  spreading  shrub  and  holds  a 
unique  position  amongst  crabs.  It  was 
discovered  growing  in  a  marsh  at  Hok- 
kaido, near  Mororan,  Japan,  in  1892,  by 
Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  and  introduced  by 
him  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Al- 
though seemingly  growing  in  swampy 
conditions  in  a  natural  state  it  appears 
to  be  quite  happy  in  a  dryish  slope  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  where  the  writer 
has  seen  it  full  of  handsome  fruit 

P.  M.  Zumi  is  another  comparatively 
new  species,  and  has  pinkish-white  um- 
bels of  very  showy  blossoms,  produced 
in  great  abundance,  followed  by  showy, 
small  red,  apples  in  September.  In  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  this  forms  a  neat 
small  tree  and  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Sar- 
gent as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
crabs.  It  was  found  growing  in  Fuku- 
shima,  Hondo.  Japan,  in  1892  by  Prof. 
Sargent;  and  introduced  by  him  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

P.  M.  Niedwetzkyana,  from  Siberia, 
has  been  a  disappointment  to  us  as  from 
what  we  had  heard  about  it  we  had 
great  expectations  from  it  It  is  of  a 
very  thin,  sprawling  habit  and  produces, 
very  sparingly  with  us,  rather  pretty 
dark  red  blossoms.  It  has  oblong,  red 
fruit  about  as  large  as  some  of  our 
orchard  apples  and  curiously  streaked 
with  red  all  through  the  pulp.  The 
young  branches  are  purple  red,  and  the 
wood  when  cut  shows  markedly  red 
streaks  all  through  it. 

John  Dunbar. 


aUIBBRS  ON  DBAD  TREES. 

The  removal  of  a  dead  or  dying 
tree  from  any  part  of  the  lawn  or 
dressed  grounds  is  always  unpleasant 
work,  the  disturbance  of  the  turf 
especially  being  distasteful  when  one 
has  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  and  got  it 
into  good  shape.  Consider  well  if 
planning  such  work,  and  see  if  there 
is  not  a  better  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

A  dead  tree  does  not  exhaust  the 
soil  about  its  base  like  one  that  has 
its  roots  alive,  consequently  if  a  lit- 
tle time  were  spent  in  preparing  a 
border  with  a  view  to  planting  climb- 
ers or  vines  to  run  over  the  old  tree 
these  would  go  on  and  thrive  for 
year's  with  only  a  little  care  in  top 
dressing  annually.  And  very  beauti- 
ful effects  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way  if  climbers  that  are  hardy  in 
the  location  are  chosen.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  our  native  vine,  Big- 
nonia  radicans,  hardy  almost  every- 
where and  covered  in  summer  with 
its  beautiful  red  tubular  flowers, 
many  of  the  deciduous  honeysuckles, 
also  the  fine  tubular  flowered  ever- 
green kind  (Lonicera  sempervirens), 
the  clematises  and  some  of  the  climb- 
ing roses. 

Planted  on  the  south  side  of  the 
old  tree  trunk,  this  will  form  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  to  the 
climbers  and  of  course  there  are 
many  places  in  favored  locations 
where  no  such  protection  is  needed. 
In  the  southern  states  the  beautiful 
Clematis  montana  may  be  planted 
and  there  is  no  finer  climbing  plant 
in  existence  than  this.  C.  paniculata 
is  hardier  and  may  be  planted  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success  almost 
anywhere.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
material  to  be  had  and  the  principal 
object  of  this  note  was  to  show  that 
an  old  tree,  instead  of  being  a  nuis- 
ance, may  be  made  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest features  in  the  garden  if  judi- 
ciously treated. 


THE  AMERICAIf  BIRD  CHERRY. 

The  American  bird  cherry,  or  pin 
cherry  (Prunus  Pennsylvanica),  is  a 
handsome  shrub  and  more  useful  for 
certain  kinds  of  planting  than  is 
usually  supposed.  It  thrives  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  in  many  soils,  especially 
on  dry,  sandy  tracts  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  good  results  with  many 
of  the  common  shrubs.  The  tree 
grows  usually  to  a  height  of  IS  to 
20  feet,  thougn  it  may  grow  taller  un- 
iler  favorable  conditions.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  will  make  a  good 
showing  when  two  or  three  years 
planted.  The  tree  is  not  particularly 
shapely  or  handsome  as  a  specimen, 
being  better  adapted  for  massing  in 
backgrounds  or  for  screens.  The  foli- 
age is  bright  and  clean  and  the  flow- 
ers abundant  and  beautiful. 

F,  A.  Waugh. 


SHORT  IfOTBS. 

Plant  the  mountain  laurel  in  a  wet 
spot.  If  the  position  is  slightly 
shaded  all  the  better. 

In  suitable  soils  Azalea  mollis 
grows  freely  and  flowers  abundantly. 
It  is  the  most  showy  of  the  hardy 
azaleas. 


The  liquidambar  is  a  hardy  shrub, 
beautiful  at  all  times,  but  especially 
in  autumn,  when  its  foliage  takes  on 
most   lovely  tints. 

Those  who  like  weeping  trees  may 
plant  the  weeping  ash  with  every 
prospect  of  its  doing  well  as  it  is 
quite  hardy  and  free  growing. 

Many  of  the  apple  and  crabs  that 
bear  good  fruit  are  very  beautiful 
when  in  flower  and  perfectly  hardy. 
They  should  be  more  freely  planted 
as  ornamental  trees. 

Many  trees  are  hardy  in  positions 
where  the  growth  is  thoroughly  ri- 
pened in  the  fall  that  arc  badly  win- 
ter-killed if  planted  in  positions 
where  they  grow  late. 

The  snowdrop  tree  (Halesia  tet- 
raptera  is  a  fine  subject  for  planting 
in  a  sunny  sheltered  sp<^it  where, 
owing  to  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
ripened,  it  stands  the  winter  well. 

Either  label  all  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  or  keep  a  sketch  plan  showing 
what  they  are.  The  interest  in  a 
garden  is  much  increased  when  the 
name  of  every  plant  and  its  history 
are  known. 

The  elder  is  one  of  the  toughest 
plants  in  America  and  many  of  its 
varieties  arc  fine  for  landscape  work, 
notably  the  golden-leaved  form  which 
produces  large  handsome  leaves  on 
stout  shoots  that  show  up  well  at 
quite  a  long  distance. 

The  silver  firs,  varieties  of  abies 
and  picea,  are  very  showy  and  make 
fine  specimens  in  the  clear  air  of  the 
country,  but  in  gardens  near  large 
cities  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
destroy  them  and  it  is  useless  to  plant 
them  in  such  positions. 

"The  Japan  quince  is  always  a 
beautiful  shrub,  but  especially  when 
planted  and  allowed  to  grow  natur- 
ally as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn. 
The  deeply  colored  form  of  it, 
Pyrus  Japonica  Sinioni,  is  the  best 
to  plant,  as  it  is  more  showy  and  quite 
as  hardy  as  the  type. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  is  at  once 
one  of  the  showiest,  hardiest  and  best 
of  summer  flowering  deciduous 
shrubs.  Either  as  a  single  lawn 
specimen  or  in  large  blocks  or  masses 
its  fine  showy  white  panicles  are 
produced  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  the  hottest  summer  or  coldest 
winters  have  little  effect  on  it 

The  California  pepper  is  not  a 
hardy  plant,  but  may  be  wintered  in 
pots  or  tubs  in  a  greenhouse  and 
placed  outside  in  spring  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  If  cut  down 
early  the  young  shoots  that  spring 
up  have  a  pretty  fern-like  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  much  too  tender  for 
the  purpose  indicated  by  "A.  H." 

The  Yulan  is  a  fine  flowering 
shrub  or  small  tree  that  is  worthy  a 
place  in  the  most  select  collections. 
It  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
the  trees  being  absolutely  covered 
with  the  pretty  white  blossoms,  often 
suffused  with  a  purplish  rose  tint, 
in  early  spring.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Magnolia  conspicua  and  there  are 
several  forms  differing  principally  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers. 

The  rose  of  Sharon  is  a  popular 
name.  In  England  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum    is    so    called,  while    hcrei  the 
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Syrian  hibiscus  is  usually  meant. 
This  plant  is  also  known  as  Althaea 
frutcx  and  is  probably  the  plant  "A. 
H."  inquires  about.  It  is  a  free  grow- 
ing shrub,  bearing  many  flowers  in 
summer,  the  color  varying  from  pure 
white  through  many  tints  of  red,  rose 
and  purple  in  its  different  varieties. 

A  large  block  or  bed  of  Thunberg's 
barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii)  is  al- 
ways beautiful.  In  spring  the  young 
foliage  is  very  fine;  later  the  pretty 
creamy  white  bell-shaped  flowers 
hang  from  the  semi-pendulous 
branches.  The  autumn  coloring  of 
the  foliage  is  grand  and  all  through 
the  winter  there  are  the  bright  scarlet 
berries.  Added  to  these  good  points 
it  is  hardy  and  not  in  the  least  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  the 
more  liberally  it  is  treated  the  better 
it  grows. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


RUTS  VERSUS  HEATS. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  prospects 
of  a  large  pecan  crop  in  Texas,  which 
were  still  bright  in  September,  have 
not  been  realized  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years  that  the  Texas  pecan  crop 
has  turned  out  SO  poorly,  and  if  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana  did  not  help  us  out 
the  market  would  be  entirely  bare  of 
pecans  this  year,  as  the  stock  from 
last  year's  crop  is  nearly  exhausted. 
From  Mexico  a  few  carloads  of  pe- 
cans have  arrived  lately,  and  it  is 
stated  that  more  are  to  follow.  In 
view  of  the  high  prices  ruling  now  the 
export  to  Europe  had  to  be  aban- 
doned this  year. 

For  certain  purposes  in  candy  man- 
ufacturing, pecans  have  become  very 
popular,  as  they  surpass  all  other 
nuts  for  fine  flavor.  In  the  groc- 
ery trade  all  nut  meats  are  now 
considered  a  staple  article,  not  only 
as  a  health  culture  product,  but  for 
general  use  for  families.  Nut  meat  is 
not  a  luxury  any  more  but  has  be- 
come a  necessary  eatable  article 
partly  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
for  all  animal  meat  and  partly  be- 
cause recommended  by  physicians  as 
a  substitute  for  it 

Eminent  physiologists  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  have  declared  that 
animal  meat  is  not  essential  for  the 
energy,  and  courage  of  man.  History 
disproves  the  notion,  for  when  Rome, 
Athens,  Spain  and  Sparta  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power  the  diet  was 
black  bread,  fruit  and  other  simple 
foods.  During  the  late  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  the  troops  of  the 
latter  showed  the  greatest  courage, 
combined  with  energy,  intelligence 
and  endurance — and  the  whole  Jap- 
anese army  was  fed  on  rice,  fish,  veg- 
etables and  nuts. 

When  we  compare  the  elements  of 
the  different  food  values,  we  find  that 
beef  contains  one-fourth  of  aliment, 
while  nuts  contain  two-thirds.  Ani- 
mal flesh  is  not  exactly  a  nourish- 
ment, but  rather  a  stimulant,  like  al- 
coholic drinks.  Men  not  accustomed 
to  flesh  eating  behave  like  drunkards 
after  eating  raw  animal  meat,  and 
monkeys  are  known  to  act  the  same 
way. 


THB    AlffBRXCAN    BIRD    CHBRRY. 

An  easily  ^rrown,  beautiful,  hmrdy  tree. 


The  simpler  the  diet  the  healthier 
and  purer  will  be  the  character  form- 
ed. Flesh  eaters  are  always  savage 
and  spasmodic  in  their  energies,  cruel 
in  their  actions  and  with  little  ca- 
pacity for  persistent  labor,  while  veg- 
etable eaters  are  mild  in  behavior 
and  have  a  large  capacity  for  reg- 
ular, continuous  labor,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ox,  elephant  or  horse. 

The  best  sources  of  fats  we  find 
in  nuts;  fruit,  with  the  exception  of 
the  olive,  is  always  lacking  in  fats, 
but  nuts  combined  with  fruits  (the 
latter  containing  the  necessary  salt) 
form  the  best  combination  for  a  full 
and  proper  diet  for  man.  After  this 
explanation  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  have  become  more  known 
among  the  educated  classes,  such  nut 
and  fruit  diet  has  been  adopted,  either 
partly  or  entirely,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  nuts  of  all  kinds  has 
greatly  increased  and  become  larger 
in  proportion  every  year. — The  Nut- 
Grower. 


SHORT  ROTES  Oil  FRUIT. 

If  you  did  not  finish  cutting  the 
old  wood  out  from  your  choice  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  in  the  fall, 
do  it  at  once,  before  young  growth 
starts. 

It  is  not  always  the  biggest  and 
strongest  looking  fruit  trees  that  give 


best  results.  Look  out  for  hard  short 
jointed  wood  and  plenty  of  root 
fibers. 

It  is  never  too  cold  or  too  frosty 
to  get  that  rubbish  corner  cleared  out 
and  the  material  wheeled  into  the  or- 
chard. It  is  sure  to  have  some  value 
as  a  fertilizer. 

The  sixth  year  is  conceded  to  be 
the  age  when  a  budded  pecan  tree  of 
good  variety  will  begin  to  produce 
remunerative  crops.  Many  trees  will 
bear  before  that  age. 

Besides  the  luscious  berries  pro- 
duced a  mulberry  tree  is  very  orna- 
mental in  summer  and  there  should  be 
one  in  every  garden.  The  mulberry 
tree  lives  to  a  very  great  age. 

Begin  to  spray  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  before  the  buds  swell  in  the 
spring  and  repeat  the  operation  every 
two  weeks  for  at  least  four  times,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  saving  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crop. 

When  large  branches  of  fruit  trees 
are  cut  off  it  is  advisable  to  paint  over 
the  cut  surface,  with  a  paint  made 
from  linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  col- 
ored with  a  little  pigment  something 
like  the  color  of  the  bark. 

Raising  seedling  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  chestnuts  and  other  fruits 
is  very  interesting.  Even  if  nothing 
of  any  great  consequence  is  raised, 
there   is  much  pleasure  in  noting    the 
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habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  seed- 
lings. 

The  Downing  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  gooseberries 
and  should  be  freely  planted. 

Fruit  trees  planted  in  grass  must 
always  have  a  space  of  about  a  yard 
all  round  them  cultivated  for  a  few 
years. 

A  trained  peach  or  nectarine  tree 
planted  against  a  fence  or  wall  with 
a  south  aspect  and  carefully  treated 
will  produce  very  superior  fruit. 

The     purple  .  leaved     filbert     is     a 


There  is  in  most  places  some  shed 
or  other  wall  that  would  be  a  fine 
home  for  a  grape  vine.  Unsightly 
places  may  be  hidden  and  made  to 
produce  beautiful  foliage  in  summer 
and  luscious  grapes  in  fall.  Take  a 
look  round  and  find  a  suitable  posi- 
tion. 

Fine  gooseberries  may  be  grown  on 
bush  trees  but  the  finest  berries  are 
grown  on  espaliers  or  wire  trained 
plants.  Any  ordinary  wire  fence  does 
to  train  them  to  and  they  make  a 
convenient  division  between  the  vege- 


QOLDBN  BBAUTY  PLUM. 
Almost  natural  lize. 


handsome  shrub  all  summer,  and  pro- 
duces a  nut  of  excellent  quality  in  the 
fall.  A  moderately  light  soil  suits  it 
best. 

Dry  lime  thrown  about  the  limbs 
and  branches  of  old  apple  and  pear 
trees  helps  to  keep  down  lichen  and 
insects.  It  should  be  applied  when 
the  trees  are  moist. 

The  condition  of  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting  fruit  trees  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  should  not  cling  to  the 
boots  of  the  operator.  The  time  of 
planting  is  not  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. 

Pruning  time  will  soon  be  here.  Be 
careful  in  pruning  black  currants  and 
gooseberries  to  leave  the  center  of  the 
bushes  open  so  that  the  air  and  light 
is  admitted  from  all  sides.  It  is  of 
great  help  both  to  fruit  and  growth. 
Old  trees  of  apple  and  pear  of  poor 
varieties  may  be  improved  by  graft- 
ing, many  scions  being  placed  on  one 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  head. 
Partly  head  the  old  trees  back  now, 
cutting  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
where  the  grafts  arc  to  be  inserted. 


table   and   flower   quarters,   taking   up 
practically  no  room. 

Never  leave  prunings  of  trees  and 
bushes  lying  round.  Burn  them  in 
the  garden  fire  and  you  will  know 
then  that  all  the  insects  upon  them 
are  destroyed.  The  wood  ash,  too,  is 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  every  crop 
grown,  but  especially  useful  for  to- 
matoes and  all  fruits. 


GOLDBIf  BEAUTY  PLUM. 

The   Golden   Beauty   plum   will   prob- 
ably  never    be    popular    in    the    central 
states;    but    in    those    fruit    regions 
bordering  on   the   Gulf  of  Mexico  it 
has  already  made   a   good  name  for 
itself.     It  is  yellow,  to  be  sure,  and 
not  suitable  for  shipping  to  northern 
markets,  but  it  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  culinary  use,  and  will  stand  any 
amount     of     hard     shipment     when 
necessary.     It  is  hardy  and  thrifty  in 
the     south,     bearing     regularly     and 
abundantly.     It  belongs  to  the  Way- 
land  group  and  is  a  native  of  Texas. 
F.  A.  Waugh. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


A  FBW  GOOD  PERENNIALS. 

There  are  many  homes  having  am- 
ple space  surrounding  the  dwellings 
whose  occupants  forego  the  pleasure 
of  growing  flowers  on  account  of  the 
limited  amount  of  time  they  can  de- 
vote to  their  care,  and  who  lack  the 
means  to  hire  help  to  do  it. 

Where  annuals  are  grown  these 
prohibitions  have  force,  but  if  a  plant- 
ing of  hardy  perennials  is  once  made 
but  little  attention  to  them  is  re- 
quired thereafter.  They  so  soon  in- 
crease in  size  that  the  necessary 
weeding  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Once  planted  and  cared  lor  until  es- 
tablished, they  will  greet  you  each 
spring  with  renewed  vigor  and  reward 
you  with  a  wealth  of  flowers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  suitable  bed 
must  be  prepared  for  them,  and  the 
better  it  is  made  the  better  the  re- 
sult. Choose  an  open  sunny  place 
away  from  the  thirsty  roots  of  anj 
large  trees,  but  if  circumstances  com 
pel  you  to  go  moderately  near  one 
water  your  bed  more  freely  than 
otherwise  and  once  in  a  while  drive  a 
sharp  spade  down  deeply  along  the 
edge  of  the  bed  nearest  the  tree  in  or 
dcr  to  sever  the  robber  roots  which 
will  in  time  invade  tl)e  bed. 

Place  your  beds  at  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  your  lawn  or  along  walks,  or 
close  up  to  buildings,  or  fences,  never 
in  the  open  center  of  a  lawn.  If  close 
to  buildings  or  fences,  and  you  can 
occupy  a  space  of  ten  or  more  feet 
wide,  plant  shrubs  at  the  rear,  but 
have  them,  and  the  shape  of  the  front 
border,  in  undulating  lines,  with 
boadly  rounding  bays  and  promonto- 
ries. The  depth  of  the  bays  may  be 
less  than  ten  feet.  Dwarf  shrubs  may 
be  brought  right  up  to  the  front  line 
now  and  then. 

If  the  soil  has  never  been  worked, 
have  it  spaded  over  at  least  18  inches 
deep,  the  deeper  the  better,  and  add 
plenty  of  well  rotted  manure.  If  this 
is  not  obtainable,  use  strawy  manure, 
but  keep  it  well  down.  Sometimes  the 
native  soil  is  hard  and  poor  when  first 
cultivated,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  bring  in  something  better  to  help 
out  matters.  If  so.  retam  the  upper 
.soil  to  a  spade's  depth  and  use  it  in 
the  bottom,  chopping  up  any  sod  and 
burying  it  also.  Plant  in  groups,  six 
or  more  of  one  kind  in  each  group, 
and  regulate  according  to  heights, 
which  are  given  in  most  catalogues. 

At  first  there  will  be  considerable 
bare  ground  between  the  shrubs 
which,  if  accessible  to  the  sun,  may  be 
planted  with  gladioli  or  any  of  the 
following  lilies — which  will  stand 
some  shade — Lilium  Canadense.  L. 
superbum,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  umbellatum 
— or  any  of  the  forms  of  L.  elegans. 
All  can  remain  over  winter  except  the 
gladioli.  These  may  be  planted  in 
batches,  commencing  soon  after  the 
frost  has  left  the  soil,  and  plantings 
made  every  two  weeks  until  July, 
thus  prolonging  the  blooming  season. 

These  bare  spaces  may  also  be 
planted  permanently  with  hepaticas, 
trilliums,  ferns,  crocuses,  scillas, 
chionodoxas.  .snowdrops  or  Thalic- 
trum  dioicum,  for  cut  foliage. 

An  effective  border  in   full  sun  to 
such   a  bed   can   be   16d"  bxr«Pw4K> 
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seeds  as  the  California  poppy,  which 
will  seed  itself  in  most  soils,  and  plant 
thickly  among  it  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober various  colored  Spanish  or  Eng- 
lish irises  which  cost  but  little.  These 
bloom  in  early  spring,  the  foliage 
dying  back  in  summer,  reappearing 
the  next  spring.  The  poppies  come  up 
and  continue  to  bloom  all  the  sum- 
mer. The  following  perennials  arc 
hardy  and  persistent: 

Anemone  Japonica,  Achillea  Ptar- 
mica  (the  Pearl),  Aquilegia  Cana- 
densis, Aster  Novae  Anglix,  Boltonia 
latisquania,  Campanula  carpatica, 
Centaurea  macrocephala,  Delphin- 
cum  hybridium,  Dicentra  spectabilis. 
Echinacea  purpurea,  Funkia  subcor- 
data,  Hemerocallis  flava,  Iris  Ger- 
manica,  Iris  Siberica,  peonies,  Pa- 
paver  orientalis,  phloxes  U^ll),  platy- 
codons,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow 
and  Sedum  spectabile. 

Illinois.  W.  C.  Egan. 


IHfi  SMALLEST  ROSB  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  BABY  KAMBLER. 

We  have  been  twitted  by  Europeans 
with  always  wanting  the  biggest 
things  in  the  world,  and  many  Eng- 
lishmen and  others  think  that  if 
only  a  thing  is  big  enough  Uncle 
Sam  receives  it  with  open  arms.  Here 
we  have  a  cute  looking  little  rose  that 
has  attained  great  popularity  for  quite 
the  opposite  reason.  It  is  the  smallest 
thing  imaginable  in  the  way  of  roses, 
the  pretty  little  specimen  shown  in 
the  photograph  being  only  a  little 
over  four  iiKhes  high  and  perfectly 
happy  in  a  pot  one  inch  across. 

Its  popular  name,  the  Baby  Ram- 
bler, suits  it  well,  but  to  give  it  its 
full  designation  of  Madame  Norbert 
Levavasseur,  to  which  it  is  fully  en- 
titled, reminds  one  of  the  christening 
of  a  prince.  Visitors  to  the  Chicago 
flower  show  in  November  last  will  re- 
member the  fine  batch  of  plants 
shown  by  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  in 
an  incubator.  These  were  prettily  ar- 
ranged and  formed  a  most  interesting 
feature.  All  kinds  of  prices  were  of- 
fered for  these  and  the  exhibit  had 
the  effect  of  popularizing  the  variety 
so  that  large  numbers  have  been  sold 
by  the  firm  since. 

Pessimists  say  that  it  has  seen  its 
best  days,  but  these  have  judged  by 
the  starved  and  insect  infested  plants 
frequently  seen  m  second  rate  florists* 
establishments.  Treated  properly  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perpetual  bloom- 
ers in  existence,  commencing  to 
flower  even  before  out  of  the  cutting 
bench.  In  fact  unless  watched  it 
flowers  itself  to  death,  and  plants 
weakened  in  this  way  are  always  prey 
for  red  spider  and  other  insects.  If 
grown  in  pots,  good  rich  soil  should 
be  used,  whiU>  if  planted  outside,  the 
jroil  should  be  deeply  worked  and 
well  enriched  with  rotten  manure. 
Soils  so  treated  do  not  dry  out  readily 
in  hot  weather  and  the  water  drains 
rapidly  away  after  heavy  rains. 

Plants  kept  regularly  fed  with  a 
little  fertilizer  seldom  suffer  much 
from  insect  attacks,  but  like  all  other 
roses  Baby  Rambler  will  not  thrive 
in  shallow  or  stony  soils  unless  these 
are  enriched.  A  good  compost  at  first 
and  frequent  topdressing  afterwards 
will  keep  all  right  in  this  respect. 


Baby  Rambler  has  taken  quite  a 
number  of  prizes  all  over  the  world. 
Several  gold  medals  were  awarded  it 
in  England,  France  and  at  St.  Louis, 
also  the  Henry  Shaw  medal  for  the 
introduction  of  the  most  valuable  new 
plant.  It  was  put  in  commerce  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  plants  have  been  sold. 
A  pretty  sight  at  the  firm's  nursery 
at  Western  Springs,  111.,  last  year  was  a 
field  of  five  acres  of  it  constantly  in 
bloom.  The  same  firm  controls  the 
stock  of  a  white  and  pink  form  of 
Baby  Rambler,  both  as  free  in  flower- 
ing as  the  original  crimson  form. 

H.  J.  S. 


GAWER  WALKS. 


These  should  have  a  purpose, 
either  to  pass  as  directly  as  possible 
from  one  place  to  another  or  sweep- 
ing in  bold  curves  to  serve  as  a  pleas- 
ant promenade,  and  allow  the  garden 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  making  main  walks  and  those 
likely  to  be  much  used  every  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  render  them  fit 
to  walk  on  in  all  weathers.  No  one 
can  fully  enjoy  a  garden  while  walk- 
ing on  a  slippery  or  uneven  surface. 
Walks  made  of  asphalt  or  ^concrete 
are  costly,  but  if  of  good  shape  and 
well  made,  they  are  clean  and  dry  to 
walk  upon,  admirable  to  connect 
greenhouses   and    sheds,   and   for   the 


kitchen  garden,  though  their  appear- 
ance does  not  recommend  them  for 
the  pleasure  grounds.  For  such 
places  a  walk  covered  with  gravel  or 
finely-broken  stone  is  more  suitable. 

Supposing  the  ground  on  either 
side  to  have  been  levelled  or  sloped  as 
desired,  the  center  of  the  walk  may 
now  be  fixed  by  driving  in  a  line  of 
stakes.  The  intended  width  of  the 
walk  can  be  measured  from  these,  half 
on  either  side,  and  the  edges  marked 
by  driving  in  two  more  lines  of 
stakes  deep  enough  to  remain  firm 
when  the  walk  has  been  excavated  to 
a  depth  of  as  many  inches  as  there 
are  feet  in  width.  Except  on  very 
level  ground  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  drains  as  an  outlet  to  the 
catchpits;  these  should  be  placed  at 
the  lowest  points,  built  of  brick,  and 
covered  with  iron  gratings,  the  top  of 
these  being  one  inch  below  the  sur- 
face at  the  side  of  the  walk. 

When  the  drains  and  catchpits  have 
been  put  in,  and  the  edges  p-lanted 
with  box  or  laid  with  turf  or  tiles,  the 
stakes  at  the  center  and  sides  should 
be  driven  in  or  sawed  off,  so  that  their 
tops  represent  the  surface  of  the  walk 
when  finished.  A  six-foot  walk  should 
be  at  least  two  inches  higher  in  the 
center  than  at  the  outside.  Fill  up 
the  excavated  space  with  clinkers  or 
rough  stones  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  tops  of  the  pegs,  making  the  ma- 
terial firm.    Gravel  or  fine  stones  can 
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then  be  put  on,  still  using  the  pegs 
to  level  it,  afterwards  driving  them 
out  of  sight  and  using  a  wooden  rake 
to  make  the  surface  perfectly  smooth 
previous  to  rolling. 

Some  gravel,  if  rolled  when  in  a 
suitable  condition  (neither  wet  nor 
dry),  will  set  like  concrete,  but  if  too 
wet  will  cling  to  the  roller;  experi- 
ence soon  teaches  the  operator  the 
best  condition  in  which  to  use  it. 
Less  expensive  paths  are  often  made, 
drainage  being  secured  by  raising 
them  slightly  above  the  surrounding 
ground;  only  a  thin  layer  of  stones  is 
used,  and  these  are  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  or  any  material  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  cheaply, 
such  as  refuse  from  a  brickyard,  bal- 
last, or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Such  paths 
cannot  be  relied  upon  during  very  wet 
weather  or  a  thaw  after  frost,  but  are 
fairly  clean  at  other  times,  and  not 
unpleasant  to  walk  upon. — ^The  Gard- 
ening World. 

THfi  GLADIOLUS. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FAVORITE. 

The  popularity  of  the  gladiolus  is 
world-wide  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  has  more  good  points  as  an 
amateur's  plant.  The  bulbs  are  cheap 
and  their  culture  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, while  the  flowers  are  as  beauti- 
ful and  much  more  showy  than  those 
of  the  costly  orchid.  As  a  cut  flower 
it  has  few  equals,  the  stems  being 
long  and  stiff  enough  to  support  the 
flowers  in  a  natural  pose.  Moreover, 
a  spike  cut  when  only  the  lower 
flowers  are  open  will  go  on  unfolding 
its  lovely  blossoms  and  bring  them 
to  almost  as  great  perfection  as  if 
they  had  remained  on  the  plant  to 
open. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  easily 
worked.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  place  a 
little  sand  around  the  bulbs  and  a 
small  stake  should  be  placed  to  mark 
the  station.  Keep  the  hoe  away  from 
these  or  the  advancing  shoots  may 
be  cut.  No  support  will  be  necessary 
until  the  spike  is  forming  when  a 
neat  stake  should  be  placed  to  each. 
Light  soil  is  best  for  this  flower, 
which  may  be  planted  in  lines,  in 
clumps  of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  in 
large  blocks,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
suits  the  grower's  fancy  and  pocket. 
The  scarlet  G.  Brenchleyensis  is  a 
cheap  and  showy  kind  but  the  hy- 
brids and  named  varietie3  of  G. 
Gandavensis  are  better  and  more 
varied  in  color. 


GLADIOLUS  HARVARD. 

Gladiolus  Harvard  is  a  fine  new  kind 
of  a  rich  maroon  ^ade.  The  flowers 
occur  six  to  eight  on  a  spike  and  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  six  inches  across. 
W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
are  the  introducers. 


FLOWER  GARDEIf  ITEMS. 

Crocuses  flower  splendidly  the  first 
season  after  planting,  but  snowdrops 
are  always  better  when  well  estab- 
lished. 

Make  notes  of  the  bulbous  plants, 
like  narcissi  and  tulips,  that  you  like 
best,  and  keep  these  by  you  to  order 
from  in  the  fall. 


Foxgloves  are  nice  for  planting 
among  shrubs  or  in  any  out  of  the 
way  corner.  They  thrive  and  increase 
year  by  year  with  practically  no  at- 
tention. 

Fork  over  the  empty  flower  beds 
that  were  turned  up  roughly  in 
autumn,  but  do  not  rake  them 
smooth  until  ready  for  seed-sowing  or 
planting. 

The  possessor  of  a  garden  with  a 
stream  or  small  pond  in  it  may  grow 
many  beautiful  plants  that  are  im- 
possible to  those  who  have  gardens 
in  a  dry  location. 

A  f little  corner  in  the  garden  de- 
voted to  wild  plants,  gathered  on 
country  rambles,  is  very  interesting. 
All  wild  plants  are  not  weeds  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Arundo  Donax  is  a  grand  reed  for 
planting  in  a  wet  spot  requiring  prac- 
tically no  attention  when  well  estab- 


Qladiolua  Harvard. 


lished.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  northern  states. 

When  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground  go  over  the  flower  beds  and 
press  in  firmly  any  plants  that  may 
have  become  loose  in  order  that  they 
may  again  obtain  a  firm  roothold. 

Rake  the  largest  of  the  gravel  into 
the  center  of  the  walks  before  roll- 
ing. If  this  is  done  regularly  a  hard 
surface  slightly  higher  than  the  sides 
and  therefore  well  drained  will  result. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  a  cheap 
and  pretty  yellow  hardy  annual,  fine 
for  sowing  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
garden,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  blue  cornflower,  (Cyanus 
minor). 

A  little  protection  to  the  foliage  of 
herbaceous  plants  as  it  starts  is  ad- 
visable.    Even    the    hardy    kinds    are 


benefited  by  it.  Spruce  or  fir  branches 
placed  on  the  cold  side  of  them  are  a 
help  along  this  line. 

Nicotiana  sylvestris  is  a  fine  plant 
for  the  center  of  a  flower  bed,  its 
grand  foliage  and  fine  white  flowers 
making  a  splendid  show.  Sow  seeds 
now  for  flowers  in  August  and  fine 
foliage  all  the  summer. 

Plant  the  beautiful  Japanese  iris 
(L  Kaempferi)  in  a  moist  and  some- 
what shady  spot  if  such  a  one  is  at 
command.  The  flowers  will  be  finer 
here  and  last  longer  than  if  planted  in 
a  dry  and  sunny  border. 

The  Indian  pinks  (Dianthus  Hed- 
dewigii)  are  showy  and  very  easily 
grown.  Not  strictly  annual,  they 
may  be  grown  that  way  and  furnish 
an  amount  of  material  for  cutting 
right  up  till  they  are  stopped  by  frost 
in  the  fall. 

Iceland  poppies  are  at  once  charm- 
ing, showy  and  easily  grown,  free 
flowering  plants.  A  package  of  seeds, 
costing  a  few  cents,  and  a  little  cor- 
ner in  the  flower  garden,  are  all  that 
is  necessary.  Sow  in  small  patches 
in  March  or  April  and  thin  to  two 
inches  apart. 

The  burning  bush  (Fraxinella), 
is  a  pretty  herbaceous  plant,  posses- 
sing the  peculiar  property  of  exuding 
an  imflammable  gas  that  flares  up 
when  a  lighted  match  is  applied  to  it, 
no  harm  occurring  to  the  plant  if 
not  done  too  often.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it,  one  bearing  white,  the 
other  pink  flowers. 

Eschscholzias  are  among  the  hardiest 
of  plants  grown  from  seed  annually, 
though  not  strictly  annuals.  Sow 
patches  of  seeds  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  and  thin  later 
to  about  two  inches  apart.  They  are 
well  worth  the  little  trouble.  The 
yellow  E.  Californica  and  the  orange 
E.  crocea  are  two  of  the  very  best. 


Single  pyrethrums.  —  Pyrethrum 
means  to  many  the  little  feverfew 
that  is  so  much  used  for  edging  flower 
borders.  But  there  is  also  a  beauti- 
ful class  of  pyrethrums  bearing 
double  and  single  flowers  of  great 
beauty  in  every  shade  of  red,  purple, 
crimson  and  pure  white.  It  is  those 
with  single  flowers  that  can  be  easily 
raised  from  seed  to  flower  the  first 
year  that  are  so  valuable  both  for 
cutting  and  garden  decoration.  They 
are  strictly  perennial,  hardy  in  most 
stations  and  as  easy  to  grow  as  an  or- 
dinary daisy.  Ask  for  the  single  herb- 
aceous pyrethrum  in  mixed  colors; 
sow  at  once  in  boxes  or  pots  and 
transfer  to  your  flower  beds  when 
ready. 

The  spring  clean-up.— Far  be  it 
from  us  to  deprecate  a  good  clean-up 
in  spring.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  garden.  But 
it  requires  care,  especially  on  the 
herbaceous  border  where  some  of  the 
earlier  shoots  of  the  plants  may  be 
springing  up.  These  are  often  in- 
jured with  the  rake  and  are  checked 
considerably.  In  raking  among  the 
shrubs,  too,  surface  roots  are  some- 
times exposed  to  cold  drying  winds 
to  their  detriment  Clean  up  by  all 
means,  but  let  the  rake  be  judiciously 
used  or  much  injury  may  be  done. 
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The  Oreenhouse.. 

FICUS  PANDURATA. 

This  fine  new  rubber  plant  has  al- 
ready become  very  popular  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  more  so  as  its  mer- 
its become  fully  known.  A  great 
point  in  its  favor  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  grown.  As  a  plant 
for  the  house  or  the  amateur's  green- 
house it  is  excellent  and  it  will  put 
up  with  all  kinds  of  rough  treatment, 
though  its  undoubted  beauty  and  fine 
appearance  entitle  it  to  more  consid- 
eration. 


NOUS  Uf  SBASOlf. 


Preparing  the  bedding  plants  must 
go  on  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  but  it  is  useless  trying  to  grow 
more  than  there  is  room  to  bring  to 
perfection.  Still  it  may  be  kept  in 
mind  that  before  long  it  will  be  feas- 
ible to  turn  out  some  of  the  hardier 
kinds  to  a  frame  or  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion outside  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tected with  mats  or  otherwise. 

Quite  a  number  of  useful  annual 
plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
the  first  week  in  March,  as  re- 
cently described  in  these  pages. 
Among  these  are  asters,  ageratums, 
coreopsis,  candytufts,  cornHowers, 
chrysanthemums  (annual),  Dianthus 
Heddewigii,  gaillardias,  lobelias, 
marigolds  (French),  nasturtiums 
(dwarf),  petunias,  stocks  (ten  week), 
verbenas  and  zinnias.  Remember  that 
all  that  are  sown  have  to  be  pricked 
out  in  boxes  before  being  transferred 
to  their  permanent  places  and  sow  no 
more  than  can  be  accommodated  in 
this  way.  Keep  them  all  sturdy  from 
the  first  by  allowing  plenty  of  air  and 
by  avoiding  a  crowded  condition  at 
any  time. 

Ferns  do  well  in  the  shadier  part  of 
a  house  where  other  plants  may  not 
thrive.  Any  that  have  brown  or  dead 
fronds  should  be  picked  over,  cut- 
ting the  whole  off  in  cases  where  they 
are  in  very  bad  condition  and  giving 
them  a  fresh  start  entirely.  The  best 
time  to  repot  is  later  when  a  few 
inches  of  new  growth  has  been  made. 
Most  varieties  like  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, but  are  impatient  of  water 
syringed  over  the  foliage. 

A  few  pots  of  lily  of  the  valley  are 
extremely  pretty  and  very  easily 
grown.  Plant  about  10  of  the  pips, 
which  should  be  obtained  from  a 
reputable  nurseryman  or  seedsman, 
and  water  freely.  Keep  them  in  the 
dark  for  about  10  days  then,  when 
the  leaves  are  well  up  and  the  flower 
spikes  showing,  bring  them  gradually 
to  the  light.  They  may  be  planted  at 
intervals  to  keep  up  a  succession. 
But  get  good  crowns  or  the  trouble 
will  be  in  vain.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  their  culture.       G. 


INDOOR  ITEMS. 


Increase  the  water  supply  to  hy- 
drangeas as  the  growth  develops. 

Examine  the  dahlias  and  cannas  and 
bring  to  the  light  any  that  are  start- 
ing to  grow. 

When  the  palms  begin  to  grow 
give  each  pot  a  light  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

A    little    soot    and    lime    sprinkled 


PICUS    PANDURATA. 

Brunclied  plant. 


about  helps  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  sweet. 

Yellow  leaves  on  the  greenhouse 
plants  are  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the 
roots  have  been  over  watered. 

Lay  the  poinsettias  on  their  sides 
under  the  greenhouse  stage  where 
the  drip  will  not  reach  them. 

Callas,  or  arum  lilies  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  require  very  liberal 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  now. 

When  repotting  old  geraniums  cut 
the  strongest  of  the  roots  back  a  lit- 
tle and  shake  away  most  of  the  old 
soil. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  its  white  va- 
riety, alba,  are  two  of  the  finest  flow- 
ering vines  for  quite  a  cool  green- 
house. 

The  proper  position  for  the  bulbs 
of  young  cyclamens  is  just  below  the 
surface.  They  must  never  be  deeply 
buried. 

The  proper  time  to  root  cuttings 
of  the  lemon  or  sweet  verbena  is 
when  young  growths  arc  starting  in 
spring. 


Never  apply  artificial  manures  to 
pot  plants  when  the  roots  are  dry.  It 
will  do  no  good  and  may  injure  the 
plants. 

Keep  the  pots  clean  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing.  This  will  benefit 
their  health  to  say  nothing  of  their 
appearance. 

Never  pinch  seedling  coleus  until 
the  first  leaves  are  almost  fully  de- 
veloped. It  is  then  possible  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  worth  keep- 
ing or  not. 

A  few  plants  of  smilax  over  a  back 
wall  or  in  any  corner  not  made  use 
of  will  provide  a  lot  of  pretty  sprays 
for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration  and 
will  save  mutilating  the  ferns. 


CVPERUS    ALTERNIFOLIUS. — This      IS      SO 

easily  grown  and  so  useful  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  amateur's  col- 
lection. The  tops  of  the  reed-like 
stems  strike  readily  if  sunk  to  the 
level  in  sand  kept  always  wet.  The 
most  ordinary  attention  to  potting  on 
and  watering  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
ensure  healthy  plants.  ^^ 
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EARLY  SALAD  AUD  OTHER  CROPS. 

Nothing  bought  from  the  store  or 
the  peddler  tastes  quite  as  good  as 
the  produce  of  our  own  garden.  In 
spring  our  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of 
salads  as  a  wholesome  and  toothsome 
addition  to  Qur  meals,  but  if  our  de- 
sires are  to  oe  gratified  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  time  to  set  about  the 
preparation  of  a  hotbed  or  early  bor- 
der to  grow  such  things  as  early  let- 
tuce, spring  onions  and  radishes. 

A  hotbed  to  take  a  couple  of  sash, 
or  even  three,  is  not  such  a  very  seri- 
ous proposition,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  the  heat  be  kept  up  for  a 
great  while.  A  couple  of  loads  of 
good  straw  manure  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  two-sash  frame.  In  localities 
where  leaves  arc  plentiful  and  a  load 
or  two  of  them  can  be  obtained,  they 
are  a  great  help.  They  should  be 
mixed  with  a  similar  bulk  of  manure, 
and  they  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  heat  more  regular  and  constant 
though  not  so  violent  at  first.  The 
manure,  or  manure  and  leaves,  should 
be  thrown  into  a  heap  and  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
a  couple  of  days,  turning  the  outside 
part  to  the  inside  on  each  occasion. 
It  will  then  be  ready  to  go  into  place. 

Choose  a  sheltered  spot  if  possible 
for  the  hotbed,  open  to  the  south. 
Place  four  stakes  in  the  comers  of 
the  site,  this  being  about  a  foot 
longer  and  wider  than  the  frame  that 
is  to  be  used,  and  be  careful  to  tread 
the  material  firmly  as  it  is  made  up. 
This  is  important,  as  the  heap  will 
keep  in  better  shape  and  maintain  the 
heat  longer  than  if  loosely  packed. 
As  soon  as  finished,  put  the  frame 
on  with  the  slope  towards  the  south, 
and  place  six  inches  of  light  soil 
therein.  The  heat  from,  the  manure 
will  then  warm  the  soil  and  this  will 
settle  regularly  with  the  manure.  In 
about  ten  days'  time  the  frame  will 
be  ready  for  the  seeds  to  be  sown. 

In  so  small  a  place  as  that  enclosed 
by  a  garden  frame  room  is  very  val- 
uable and  must  be  made  the  most  of. 
Supposing  lettuce  and  radishes  are  to 
be  grown,  a  short  topped  variety  of 
the  latter  such  as  French  Breakfast 
should  be  selected,  and  the  seeds 
must  be  sown  alternately  in  rows 
three  inches  apart.  Sow  thinly  and 
by  the  time  the  radishes  are  fit  to 
pull  the  lettuce  will  be  ready  to  be 
finally  thinned  or  transplanted  where 
there  are  blanks.  In  this  way  two 
crops  are  grown  in  the  same  space. 
Some  market  growers  sow  radishes 
and  carrots  this  way,  clearing  the 
former  off  by  the  time  the  latter  are 
getting  the  rough  leaf,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  for  the  amateur  to  follow. 
It  is  necessary  to  pull  the  radishes  as 
they  become  fit,  to  prevent  their 
crowding  and  smothering  the  young 
carrots,  but  the  seeds  of  the  latter 
are  longer  in  germinating  than  the 
radish  seeds,  so  if  judiciously  managed 
there  is  no  danger. 

Young  turnips  are  a  highly  prized 
dish,  and  these  may  be  sown  after 
the  radishes,  if  the  latter  were  sown 
alone,  a  selection  of  the  Milan  tur- 
nip being  best.  These,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  apt  to  run,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
bolt.     This   means   that     the     young 


plants  grow  straight  up  and  go  to 
seed  instead  of  forming  turnips,  and 
it  is  a  very  annoying  state  of  things 
when  one  is  expecting  a  nice  crop  of 
turnips  to  see  them  all  gomg  this  way. 
Avoid  too  early  sowing  and  allow 
enough  air  as  a  preventive  of  this. 

For  the  first  two  weeks,  after  sow- 
ing, the  sash  should  never  be  entirely 
closed;  always  leave  about  an  inch  on 
the  top  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
steamy  heat  that  sometimes  arises 
from  the  hot  m^inure.  The  glass  may 
be  covered  at  night  with  a  mat  or 
two,  some  old  canvas  bags  or  any- 
thing of  this  nature,  removing  the 
covering  early  in  the  morning  and 
slightly  increasing  the  air  if  the  sun 
is  bright.  Remember  that  these  crops 
are  nearly  hardy  and  should  not  be 
grown  in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  cold  winds  pre- 
vail in  March  and  April  it  would  be 
folly  to  open  up  the  lights  and  allow 
the  plants  to  be  chilled-  Watchful- 
ness and  constant  care  tells,  and  no 
one  who  is  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  give  them  this  should  attempt  the 
growth  of  early  crops  of  salads  and 
other  vegetables. 


CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Rhubarb  and  asparagus  may  be 
gently  forced  in  a  shed,  cellar  or  other 
place  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  at  about  50**. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
dandelion  that  sown  now  make  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  salad  bowl 
while  lettuce  are  still  scarce. 

Be  careful  that  no  frost  enters 
the  cellar  where  the  root  vegetables 
are  stored.  To  stint  the  covering  and 
waste  good  potatoes  and  other  useful 
roots  is  false  economy. 

Never  sow  too  early  seeds  that  you 
have  not  convenience  to  take  care  of 
until  ready  for  planting  out.  Cauli- 
flower and  similar  plants  are  next  to 
useless  if  allowed  to  become  drawn  in 
the  seed  pots  and  time  is  lost  instead 
of  gained. 

If  there  are  any  parsnips  still  left 
in  the  ground  they  must  be  dug  be- 
fore they  commence  growing  again.  It 
seems  hardly  possible,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  that  the  least  new 
growth  ruins  the  flavor  and  texture 
of  this  excellent  winter  vegetable. 

If  you  have  no  greenhouse  leave  a 
little  room  in  your  hotbed  or  frame 
for  a  box  or  two  of  tomato,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts,  lettuce,  and 
other  seeds  that  require  early  sowing. 
Always  sow  thinly,  especially  the  to- 
matoes, much  of  their  future  success 
depending  upon  getting  a  start  with 
well  consolidated  stems. 

Where  no  conveniences  for  forcing 
the  pieplant  are  at  hand  the  crop  can 
be  materially  hastened  by  scattering 
a  small  quantity  of  straw  litter  over 
the  crowns.  This  protects  the  form- 
ing leaves  and  stalks  from  the  cold 
March  winds  and  enables  one  to  pull 
fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  from  unprotected  plants. 

A  dish  of  early  green  peas  is  al- 
ways accounted  a  luxury.  By  sowing 
a  few  in  pots  or  boxes  late  in  Febru- 
ary and  planting  these  out  in  early 
April  the  crop  may  be  hastened  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Sow  about  six  peas 
to  a  3-inch  pot,  or  the  same  number  in 


bundles  four  inches  apart  each  way 
in  shallow  boxes.  Transplant  with 
care  and  water  the  rows  and  they 
will  hardly  feel  the  removal.  Choose 
an  early  variety  and  raise  them  in 
quite  a  cool  house  or  frame. 

Spring  onions  are  much  nicer  and 
milder  in  flavor  than  onions  grown 
from  sets  and  a  sowing  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  in  a  hotbed  or 
in  an  early  border.  They  like  a  rich 
and  light  soil  and  in  this  form  much 
quicker  than  in  a  close  and  heavy  one. 
For  pulling  early,  where  room  in  the 
hotbed  is  scarce,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  moderately  thick  and  then  the 
forwardest  can  be  drawn  out  as  they 
are  ready,  leaving  the  others  to  come 
on  later.  In  this  way  it  is  surprising 
what  a  number  can  be  grown  in  quite 
a  small  space,  enough  in  fact  to  use 
until  the  outside  crop  is  ready. 

The  Old  Pence  Corner. 

Conducted  by  Abe  WilliDv. 

We  didn't  see  the  ground  hog  leave 
his  lair  on  February  2,  but  no  doubt 
the  little  brown  rodent  had  a  look 
out  according  to  schedule,  and,  see- 
ing his  shadow,  as  he  must  have  done 
on  such  a  bright  day,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  would  hike  back  for 
another  nap.  This  looks  bad  for  our 
early  seed  sowing,  but  let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  see  him  out  again  and  many 
more  bright  days  before  he  can  put  in 
another  six  weeks'  slumber. 

A  picture  in  one  of  the  English  il- 
lustrated papers  shows  the  gardeners 
in  Hyde  park,  London,  mounted  on 
high  ladders  picking  caterpillars'  eggs 
from  the  trees  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  plague  of  these  insects  of  last 
year-  Surely  the  problem  of  work 
for  the  unemployed  is  solved  at  last. 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
sect pests  in  Victoria,  Australia,  is 
very  strict  and  a  number  of  Melbourne 
fruit  peddlers  were  fined  some  time 
ago  for  exposing  for  sale  tomatoes  in- 
fested with  grubs  and  apples  contain- 
ing the  larvae  of  the  codling  moth. 
Evidently  they  like  to  get  at  the  root 
of  things  "down  under,"  and  this 
strikes  one  as  a  wise  proceeding  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries in  Texas  is  the  growing,  cutting 
and  shipping  of  cedar  wood,  of  which 
the  cases  of  lead  pencils  are  made.  In 
the  counties  of  Matagorda,  Wharton 
and  Brazoria  there  are  40,000  acres 
of  red  cedar,  the  kind  used,  and  this  is 
cut  into  thin  strips  and  shipped  in 
this  form.  Much  of  it  is  ej^ported  to 
Germany. 

A  sharp  boy  was  asked  by  his 
teacher,  "If  you  call  a  cow's  tail  a 
leg,  how  many  legs  has  the  cow?" 
"Four,"  answered  the  boy,  and  he 
was  right.  In  reading  the  florists' 
papers  one  comes  across  many  in- 
stances of  complaints  arising  from 
people  who  have  bought  plants  with 
new  high-sounding  names,  but  that 
turn  out  to  be  old  varieties  after  all. 
A  new  name  doesn't  always  mean  a 
new  plant  it  seems. 

A  man  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  has 
just  returned  from  China  claims  to 
have  found  a  plant  that  will  drive 
away  mosquitoes.  You  sow  the  seed 
in  spring  in  the  back  yard  and  when 
the  "skeeter"  pays  his  annual  visit  in 
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the  fall  he  either  drops  dead  or  9eek§ 
pastures  new.  If  only  some  of  these 
promises  materialized  what  a  happy 
world  we  would  live  in. 

The  last  year's  stems  of  the  wild 
chicory  still  standing  in  the  fence  cor- 
ner remind  us  that  the  cultivated 
sort  is  a  fine  plant  to  grow  for  winter 
salads.  A  few  rows  of  seed  sown 
in  March  or  April  and  the  seedlings 
thinned  out  to  nine  inches  apart  will 
give  quite  a  number  of  roots  for  dig- 
ging up  in  the  fall.  They  can  easily 
be  forced  in  a  cellar  or  frost  proof 
shed  in  boxes.  No  heat  is  needed,  but 
the  light  must  be  effectually  kept  out, 
else  the  produce  will  be  bitter.  An 
easy  method  is  to  have  two  boxes  of 
similar  size,  wine  cases  are  excellent; 
plant  the  roots  in  one  and  turn  the 
other  over  on  it  as  a  cover.  These 
are  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  leaves. 

The  experiment  station  men  ar» ter- 
rible fellows  when  they  get  on  the 
war  path.  Here  is  Professor  Waugh 
going  to  do  away  with  all  the  or- 
chards in  grass.  Undoubtedly,  as  the 
professor  says,  apple  trees  growing  in 
sod  are  often  neglected,  but  there  are 
neglected  apple  trees  in  cultivated 
ground,  too.  There  is  a  charm  about 
an  old  orchard  that  does  not  obtain 
in  the  more  modern  fruit  ''plantation." 
The  green  setting  to  the  flowering 
trees  in  spring  is  beautiful.  And  how 
much  more  tempting  a  fallen  apple 
looks  when  nestling  among  the  grass 
in  the  fall  than  splashed  with  mud  on 
cultivated  ground.  But,  of  course, 
the  grass  that  looks  so' nice  robs  the 
trees  of  much  of  their  nutriment  and 
possibly  for  culture  of  the  highest 
class  the  plantation  style  is  better. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  both  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea. 

"What  have  plant  explorers  done 
for  this  nation  in  the  past?"  John  J. 
Fitzgerald  is  reported  to  have  asked, 
at  the  time  when  the  useful  appropria- 
tions for  plant  explorers  was  un- 
der discussion.  Among  other  things, 
the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  they 
were  the  means  of  introducing  a 
curious  fruit  from  Peru  called  the 
tomato,  a  strange  tuber  called  the 
potato,  and  a  rare  Lima  bean.  They 
also  brought  in  orange  shoots  from 
Brazil,  the  result  of  which  is  Cali- 
fornia's millions  of  orange  trees.  The 
olive  cuttings  they  brought  from  the 
Franciscan  missions  of  the  Pacific 
slopes,  were  the  parents  of  the  trees 
covering  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
finest  olive  orchards  in  the  world. 

They  introduced  alfalfa,  which  is 
planted  on  over  2,000,000  acres,  rhu- 
barb from  central  Asia,  asparagus 
from  England,  and  celery  from  south- 
ern Europe.  They  brought  in  rice 
from  Madagascar  and  Japan  for  the 
Carolinas,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
Smyrna  fig,  the  almond,  the  East  lu- 
dian  mango  and  the  Javan  mango- 
steen  were  also  among  their  introduc- 
tions. Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
plant  explorers  have  really  done 
something. 


The  Oracle. 


Toa  are  iDvitod  to  consult  "THE  ORACLE" 
on  any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly, 
on  Qx»  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your 
wants  clearly  known  In  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble. Name  and  address  should  in  all  cases  be 
given. 


ADVICE  OR  GREENHOUSE  BUILDING. 

Ed.  OARDENiNa:^ 

I  am  building  six  new  greenhouses, 
22x200  feet,  on  a  hillside.  They  aver- 
age 10  feet  to  ridge,  and  have  3^-foot 
side  walls.  The  boiler  pit  is  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  all  six  houses,  and 
the  farthest  point  from  the  boiler  will 
be  350  feet  Each  house  will  have  a 
fall  of  10  feet  from  west  to  east  point, 
and  are  built  in  three  groups,  two  in  a 
group,  there  being  a  space  of  about  10 
feet  between  each  group.  I  want  to 
arrange  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  either 
hot  water  or  steam.  I  have  some 
2-inch  pipe  and  a  quantity  of  i-inch 
pipe  that  I  would  like  to  utilize.  What 
should  t>e  the  size  of  the  outflow  and 
entrance  from  the  boiler?  The  pipes 
will  be  on  center  and  side  posts  of 
houses,  as  they  will  be  ground  beds. 
I  want  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  60°  with  outside  temperature  of 
15^  below  zero.  W.   H. 

It  is  often  possible  to  arrange  a  heat- 
ing system  so  that  steam  car  he  used 
in  severe  weather  and  hot  water  during 
the  months  when  but  little  heat  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  seldom  desirable  to 
put  in  sufficient  radiation  to  furnish 
the  required  heat  with  hot  water  for 
zero  weather  and  at  the  same  time  ar- 
range the  system  so  that  steam  can  be 
u.sed.  One  difficulty  with  the  present 
problem  comes  from  the  fact  that  one 
and  one-half  inch  pipe  is  as  small  as 
should  be  used  with  hot  water  and  for 
houses  more  than  75  feet  in  length; 
2-inch  pipe  is  better.  The  i-inch  pipe 
could,  however,  be  used  for  steam 
heating  by  putting  in  three  2-inch  pipes 
for  flow  and  using  nine  i-inch  returns 
in  each  house,  although  it  would  be 
better  to  use  two  2-inch  flows  and  eight 
iJ4-inch  returns. 

For  heating  the  houses  with  hot 
water,  four  25^-inch  flow  pipes  and  ten 
2-inch  returns  should  be  used.  From 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  lo-foot 
fall  in  the  houses  and  presumably  the 
boiler  will  be  below  the  surface,  hot 
water  might  be  used  in  the  steam  sys- 
tem even  with  the  i-inch  pipe  in  mild 
weather.         

BEST  ROSES  FOR  CARRYING  OVER. 

fiTD.    OARDENINa:^ 

Please  state  what  forcing  roses  carry 
over  best  on  their  own  roots.  X 

The  following  roses  will  be  found  to 
carry  over  nicely  providing,  of  course, 
the  process  of  handling  them  is  thor- 
oughly understood:  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
Golden  Gate,  Chatenay,  Killarney, 
Richmond,  Kaiserin;  in  fact  almost  any 
of  the  teas  and  hybrid  teas  can  be  car- 
ried over  successfully,  American  Beauty 
though  being  rather  difficult  to  handle. 
Still  if  this  variety  is  judiciously  worked 
it  can  be  grown  successfully  for  at  least 
two  seasons. 


Keep  the  plant  fairly  dry  now  and 
cut  away  most  of  the  old  and  dam- 
aged growth.  Cut  this  quite  down  to 
the  soil  line,  or  it  shoots  again  and 
makes  a  thick  mass  at  the  .bottom. 
In  a  short  time  new  growths  will  ap- 
pear and  these  must  be  encouraged  by 
allowing  a  little  more  moisture  and  a 
pinch  of  fertilizer.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  some  of  the  foliage  to  turn  color 
now  but  the  young  shoots  will  soon 
be  growing  and  green. 


ESCHSCHOLZIAS. 

Ed.  Qardbninq:— 

A  friend  of  mine  has  always  a  fine 
show  of  yellow  eschscholzias  in  sum- 
mer. Can  I  grow  them  without  a 
green-house  to  raise  the  plants? 

Mrs.  N. 

Yes,  these  pretty  plants  are  very 
easily  grown  in  the  open  border  from 
the  first.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in 
working  order,  at  the  end  of  March 
or  in  April,  prepare  a  border,  or  small 
stations  in  the  border,  and  sow  a 
pinch  of  seed  in  each.  Sow  thinly  and 
if  the  seedlings  are  too  thick  thin 
them  to  two  inches  apart.  A  few 
small  twigs  placed  among  them  pre- 
vents their  falling  about.  This  plant 
is  frequently  self-sown  year  by  year 
when  once  grown. 


Dayton,  O.— The  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Co.,  employing  5,000  people  with 
a  pay  roll  of  $4,000,000  yearly,  wants  to 
move  to  a  city  with  a  population  of 
200,000,  north  of  Dayton  and  Pitts- 
burg. 


ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  a  basket  with  a  plant  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  which  has 
turned  brown  at  the  ends.  How  can 
I  treat  it  to  improve  the  foliage?  It 
is  growing  in  a  window.  A.  W. 


CARRYING  OVER  ROSES. 

ETD.  Gardening:— 

I  have  some  benches  of  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid  roses,  grafted  stock,  planted 
September,  1905.  Can  I  grow  them  an- 
other year  by  giving  them  a  good  top 
dressing  and  cutting  them  back  thi» 
summer? 

C  V.  W. 

Yes.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
grown  another  year.  Prune  them  hard 
in  early  June  and  rake  off  a  little  of  the 
top  soil,  replacing  this  with  new  rich 
compost.  Keep  the  plants  on  the  dry 
side  for  two  weeks  before  cutting  back 
and  spray  them  freely  afterwards  sev- 
eral times  a  day  to  ensure  a  good  break 
of  young  shoots. 

Obituary. 

RICHARD  T.  NEWTON. 

Richard  Timberly  Newton,  formerly 
engaged  in  landscape  gardening,  died  at 
his  home,  15  Chapman  street,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  after  a  short  illness.  Deceased 
was  of  English  birth  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  boy.  He  was  73  years 
of  age  and  leaves  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

* 

SIR  MICHAEL  FOSTER. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  unionist  member 
of  parliament  for  London  university 
since  1900,  died  suddenly  in  London, 
England,  January  30.  Sir  Michael  was 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  irises  and 
nearly  related  plants  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  English  horticultural 
press.  He  was  born  in  1836  and  was 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge  from  1883  to  1003.  In 
1899  he  was  president  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  his  advice  on  botanical  subjects 
was  always  largely  sought.  Sir  Michael 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time. 
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Prepare  for  the  busy  season. 

Half  a  load  is  better  than  no  manure. 

Spare  a  corner  of  the  garden  for  a 
herb  border. 

Weedy  walks  usually  lead  to  an  un- 
tidy garden. 

Did  you  repair  the  turf  beater?  It  will 
soon  be  needed. 

Regularity  in  garden  work  is  a  great 
smoother  of  difficulties.    Try  it. 

Tell  your  friends  what  you  like  about 
Gardening.  Tell  us  what  you  don't 
like. 


Write  to  Gardening.  Write  in  ink  if 
you  have  time;  if  not,  write  in  pencil; 
but  write. 

When  you  decide  where  you  will  plant 
a  tree  considei  what  it  will  look  like 
when  fully  grown. 

Some  of  the  finest  lace  in  the  world  is 
made  from  strong  silky  fiber  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple. 

Sow  a  package  of  single  dahlia  seed. 
The  plants  make  a  fine  show  in  the  gar- 
den and  produce  abundant  material  for 
cutting. 

Cats  are  very  fond  of  asparagus  and 
if  they  find  the  young  growing  shoots  on 
the  beds  later  on  they  are  apt  to  take 
more  than  their  share. 

A  NEW  tobacco  plant,  a  variety  of  Nic- 
otiana  affinis  with  showy  blossoms 
that  are  not  sleepy  in  the  day  time,  is 
one  of  the  season's  European  novel- 
ties. 

Once  a  gardener,  always  a  gardener. 
This  does  not  apply  to  those  who  com- 
mence gardening  the  first  fine  day  in 
spring,  keep  it  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  then  leave  off. 

Geraniums  bearing  thorns  are  not 
very  common  but  the  pretty  Pelargonium 
echinatum  has  this  peculiarity.  In  addi- 
tion its  white  flowers,  with  a  stain  of 
deep  red,  are  very  effective. 

A  ROSE  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet.  That's  all  right,  but  it  won't 
smell  any  sweeter  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  roses  laoeled  correctly,  the  same  as 
all  other  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Why  not  plant  a  good  variety  of 
grape-vine  in  the  greenhouse?  It  makes 
a  nice  shade  in  summer  and  will  not  ob- 
struct the  light  much  in  winter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  grapes 
produced. 

The  herbaceous  peonies  are  about  the 
most  easily  nrown  hardy  flowers  we  have 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  them. 
And  they  certainly  do  pay  for  a  little 
attention,  especially  in  the  way  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Nothing  is  more  easily  grown,  or 
finer  for  spring  foliage  plants,  than  the 
Japanese  m.aples.  A.  few  plants  pur- 
chased now,  potted  and  placed  in  a  cool 
house  or  window,  are  beautiful  all 
through  the  spring  and  summer. 

In  the  face  of  the  multitude  of  new 
sweet  peas  introduced  in  England  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  America,  though 
at  least  10  years  old,  is  still  the  best  in 
its  class,  cardinal  striped,  according  to 
the  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England. 

Metallizing  flowers,  fruits  and  other 
objects,  fixing  immutably  their  natural 
forms,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  fin- 
ished articles  closely  resemble  real 
bronze  in  weight,  texture  and  color. 

Thos.  W.  Brown,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  genial  horticultural  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  government  at 
the  St.  Louis  world's  fair,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Egypt  Horti- 
cultural Society,  with  offices  at  Cairo. 

Practically  nothing  is  useless  from  a 
manurial  point  of  view.  What  can't  be 
used  in  its  present  form  can  be  burned 
and  the  ashes  used.  Tin  cans  are  about 
the  toughest  proposition,  especially  when 
all  the  holes  around  the  place  are  filled 
up. 


^.D.  Smith,  the  well  known  Can- 
adian fruit  grower,  believes  in  bandages 
for  fruit  trees  to  destroy  the  codling 
moth.  He  thinks  that  if  all  used  the 
bands  the  pest  would  be  entirely  stamped 
out,  but  points  out  that  universal  action 
would  be  necessary. 

According  to  recent  discussions  our 
gardeners  and  florists  prefer  cash  to 
medals  and  certificates.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  old  Englishman  who  was  highly 
commended  for  his  vegetables  at  a  local 
show.  This  had  to  be  explained  to  him 
but  "after  all,"  he  says,  *T'd  rather  have 
had  a  little  prize." 

We  grow  quite  a  number  of  plants 
that  give  more  trouble  than,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as,  the  old  Viburnum 
Tinus  or  laurustinus.  It  makes  an  ele- 
gant pot  olant  and  flowers  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  when  its  pretty  rose 
and  white  panicles  show  finely  above  the 
.deep  evergreen  foliage.  With  judicious 
feeding  it  may  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
sized  pot  for  years. 

Specimens  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
flowers  grown  to  an  extra  large  size,  are 
always  interesting  and  made  much  of, 
no  matter  what  may  be  said  regarding 
quality  being  the  true  test.  We  are  not 
anxious  to  encourage  this  hankering  aft- 
er size.  It  needs  no  encouragement. 
There  it  is,  despite  v/hat  we,  or  anyone 
else,  can  say.  To  use  a  very  hackneyed 
phrase  *tis  "human  nature." 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  sod- 
ded down  several  stretches  of  tlic  banks 
and  ditches  with  a  view  to  prevent  ero- 
sion by  storm  water,  and  though  the 
cost  has  been  very  great  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  be  a  good  investment,  much 
less  labor  being  needed  to  keep  the  track 
clear.  There  will  also  be  less  interfer- 
ence with  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  road 
by  ballast  and  laborer's  trains. 

JUST  A  MINUIE. 

Wherever  you  see  a  neatly  kept  and 
prettily  arranged  garden,  with  the  bor- 
ders edged  up  and  the  turf  on  the  little 
lawn  closely  cut,  where  you  see  healthy 
blooming  plants  in  the  windows  and, 
even  in  winter,  the  borders  tidied  up  and 
the  tender  plants  carefully  protected, 
there  you  will  find  in  the  home  people  of 
taste  and  refinement,  no  matter  what 
their  station  in  life. 

Happily  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
the  number  of  such  homes  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing.  There  are  thousands 
of  them ;  there  will  be  many  more  thou- 
sands and  into  each  of  these  we  hope  to 
enter  by  proxy,  so  to  speak.  We  want  to 
see  Gardening  in  the  hands  of  all  such 
true  gardeners  and  we  are  only  too  hap- 
py to  be  able  to  assist  in  increasing  the 
number  of  these  homes,  which  are  homes 
and  not  merely  places  to  eat  and  sleep 
in.  The  value,  indeed  the  absolute  need, 
of  such  homes  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  the  general  trend  of  city  authorities 
in  beautifying  the  grounds  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  of  large  business  con- 
cerns finding  suitable  locations  for  what 
may  be  termed  garden  cities  for  their 
employes,  is  in  the  right  direction.  The 
hook,  "who  runs  may  read,"  is  not  the 
one  thoughtless  persons  think.  It  is  the 
book  of  nature  and  natural,  beautiful, 
healthful  home  surroundings  are  a  great- 
er help  to  morality  and  general  prosper- 
ity in  America  than  the  best  of  sermons, 
good  as  these  undoubtedly  are,j. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

PRESERVING  FENCE  POSTS. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  series 
of  experiments  have  been  under  way 
here  in  testing  methods  of  treating 
soft-wooded  fence  posts  with  pre- 
servatives. Farmers  and  stockmen 
have  shipped  in  from  100  to  200  posts 
from  some  25  counties  of -the  state 
and  these  have  been  treated  with  creo- 
sote and  returned  to  the  owner  with 
transportation  charges  paid  both 
ways.  We  retained  10  of  each  lot  for 
final  testing  at  the  station. 

Posts  of  cotton  wood,  soft  maple, 
willow,  box-elder,  European  larch, 
green  ash,  and  white  poplar  have  been 
treated  at  an  expense  of  from  six 
to  ten  cents  per  post.  The  lower  30 
to  36  inches  of  the  post  is  boiled  in 
an  open  tank  from  four  to  six  hours. 
We  find  that  this  portion  of  the  post 
when  so  treated  will  take  up  f'om 
four  to  seven  pounds  of  the  oil.  Creo- 
sote is  better  than  coal  tar  because  of 
its  greater  refinement,  and  hence 
greater  power  of  penetration.  And 
although  more  expensive  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  for  general  use  in 
the  preservation  of  timber.  These  ex- 
periments have  proven  of  such  interest 
that  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  taken  up  the  work  and  is  co-oper- 
ating with  us  in  these  experiments, 
which  will  be  continued  for  several 
years.  With  the  rapidly  increasing 
price  of  posts,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  many  very  large  users  in  these 
prairie  states. 

TREE  SEEDS. 

Experiments  are  also  under  way  in 
the  collection,  storage  and  germination 
of  seed  of  our  native  and  introduced 
trees.  There  was  such  a  constant  call 
for  information  regarding  tree  seed 
and  methods  of  collection,  etc.,  that 
this  work  was  begun  two  years  ago, 
and  has  given  excellent  results.  Seeds 
of  various  species  that  are  hardy  in 
the  state  and  adapted  to  planting  for 
the  production  of  fence  posts  have 
been  sent  out  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men throughout  the  state  for  their 
co-operation  with  us.  Unusually  suc- 
cessful results  have  been  obtained 
from  this  co-operative  experiment. 
Hugh  P.  Baker. 


KirrGSTON,  R.  L 

'    INTERESTING  L^WN  GRASS  TESTS. 

Perhaps  the  thing  in  our  experi- 
mental work  in  horticulture  most 
likely  to  interest  readers  of  Gardening 
now  is  our  test  with  lawn  grasses  and 
fertilizers.  This  embraces  35  small 
plots  treated  in  diflFerent  ways  and 
seeded  with  different  grasses.  The 
first  and  most  important  part  of  the 
experiment  is  a  comparison  of  fertil- 
izers which  will  leave  an  acid  residue 
in  one  case,  an  alkaline  residue  in  an- 
other, and  a  nearly  neutral  residue  in 
a  third.  Seven  different  grasses  and 
mixtures  are  used  in  this  series,  con- 
sisting of:  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
Rhode  Island  bent,  Redtop,  red 
fescue,  a  mixture  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  Redtop,  Rhode  Island  bent  and 
white  clover;  another  mixture  of 
Rhode  Island  bent,  Redtop  and  red 
fescue,  and  Henderson's  lawn  grass. 
Added  to  these  are  tests  with  vary- 


ing amounts  of  fertilizers  and  vary- 
ing grasses  and  grass  mixtures. 

The  first  season's  observations 
showed  the  finest  and  brightest  ap- 
pearing lawn  in  early  spring  to  be 
that  consisting  of  Rhode  Island  bent 
alone,  but  later  in  the  season  when 
dry  weather  came  on  this  grass  lost 
its  ascendency;  it  suffered  more  from 
drought  than  many  of  the  others,  or 
at  least  showed  the  effects  more,  as 
the  lawn  became  brown  or  yellowish. 
White  clover  proved  to  be  a  great  aid 
in  retaining  a  fresh  appearance  dur- 
ing drought.  Perennial  rye  grass, 
which  appeared  in  some  of  the  mix- 
tures used,  was  also  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Red  fescue  appeared  very 
dry  and  brown  during  drought,  but 
resisted  frost  remarkably  well,  look- 
ing better  late  in  the  season  than 
some  others.  Those  mixtures  con- 
taining perennial  rye  grass  also  held 
their  appearance  well  late  in  the  fall. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  the 
effect  of  the  different  fertilizer  com- 
binations is  likely  to  be. 

Fred  -W.  Card. 


FHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

BRINE  TESTS  FOR  SEEDS. 

The  best  seeds  in  a  sample  or  bulk 
can  be  selected  by  putting  the  whole 
into  water  in  which  a  certain  amount 
of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  according 
to  the  kind  of  seed.  We  have  been 
making  experiments  along  this  line. 

Dissolve  Chili  saltpeter  in  water, 
testing  with  a  specific  gravity  spindle 
until  the  desired  solution  is  obtained. 
Then  pour  in  the  seed  and  stir;  skim 
off  the  seeds  that  float  and  throw 
them  away.  Rinse  those  that  sink 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Wetting  the 
seed  does  not  materially  lessen  its 
germinating  power.  For  peas  make 
the  solution  1.27,  for  carrots  1.10,  for 
pepper  1.05,  for  egg  plant  and  cucum- 
bers 1.02.  For  radishes  make  two 
solutions,  1.04  and  1.09,  and  throw 
away  the  seeds  that  float  In  the 
lighter  and  sink  in  the  heavier  solu- 
tion. This  method  can  be  applied  to 
many  other  kinds  of  seeds. 

V.  A.  Clark. 


FORT  COLLUfS,  COL. 

VARIED   WORK  IN   A   LARGE  STATE. 

We  are  doing  more  work  along 
lines  of  plant  diseases  than  any  other 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  bul- 
letins illustrating  some  recent  work 
to  which  we  are  giving  still  further 
attention.  A  bulletin  is  now  in  press 
by  E.  R.  Bennett,  our  potato  investi- 
gator, on  potato  growing  in  the 
Greeley  district  and  certain  troubles 
which  beset  it  there. 

In  the  greenhouse  we  are  carrying 
on  some  investigations  on  the  meth- 
ods of  holding  back  chrysanthemums 
which  in  this  locality  come  into 
bloom  too  early.  Some  tests  are  also 
being  carried  on  in  forcing  mush- 
rooms, and  the  different  temperature 
conditions,  and  on  forcing  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  in  the  dark.  Some  work 
will  also  be  attempted  on  the  discov- 
ery of  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for  to- 
matoes bursting  at  the  end. 

In  this  large  state  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  field  agents  who  are 
carrying  on  special  lines  of  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  These 
are  at  present  P.  K.  Blinn  at  Rocky 


Ford,  and  O.  B.  Whipple  and  E.  P. 
Taylor  at  Grand  Junction.  From 
these  you  will  probably  obtain  better 
information  as  to  the  work  carried  on 
there  than  I  can  give  you. 

Leslie  F.  Paull. 
[Bulletins  on  "A  New  Apple  Rot" 
and  **A  New  Alfalfa  Disease"  accom- 
panied Mr.  Paull's  letter  and  we  shall 
refer  to  these  later. — Ed.] 


GREENHOUSE  VEGETABLES. 

SUCCESS  FOLLOWS  CAREFUL  CULTURE. 

A  feature  of  the  horticultural  work 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  the 
greenhouse  culture  of  vegetables, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  sig- 
nal success  for  a  Jiumber  of  years. 
Lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons 
and  radishes,  for  which  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand,  have 
been  grown  to  great  perfection.  The 
lettuce  culture  has  been  characterized 
by  freedom  from  the  numerous  forc- 
ing-house troubles  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  and  disastrous  in  many 
sections  of  the  state  for  several  win- 
ters. This  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  minute  care  in  details  practiced 
from  the  time  of  seed-growing  to  the 
cutting  of  the  crop.  White  fly,  which 
has  been  a  serious  menace  to  the 
growth  of  tomato,  cucumber  and 
melon  vines,  has  been  effectually  erad- 
icated by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  with  which  there  should  be 
two  or  three  fumigations  made  on 
successive  days.  Soil  experiments, 
embracing  sterilization  by  the  use  of 
formalin  and  a  test  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  are  also  being  conducted. 
W.  E.  Bontrager. 


SIFTUfGS. 

Vycstern  yellow  (bull)  pine  and  its 
variety,  rock  pine,  are  being  ex- 
tensively planted  on  the  Dismal  River 
Reserve,  Nebraska.  They  doubtless 
will  be  important  factors  in  restock- 
ing the  .sand  hills.  Both  do  well  on 
hard  soils,  and  may  be  planted  with 
safety  throughout  the  region. 

Scotch  pine  is  hardy  on  the  heavy 
soils  in  eastern  Nebraska.  It  has 
been  planted  mainly  for  ornament, 
and  can  be  planted  with  safety  for 
this  purpose. 

Austrian  pine  has  been  planted  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska, though  probably  as  much  as 
any  other  conifer  except  red  cedar. 
Its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  as  a 
lawn  tree,  and  its  success  makes  it 
safe  to  recommend  it  for  this  purpose. 

If  spraying  solutions  are  correctly 
made  and  applied  there  need  never 
be  any  danger  of  poisoning  the  fruit 
for  food.  Fruit  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market  should  be  sprayed  the  last 
time  with  a  solution  that  will  not  dis- 
color it. 

Grimsby,  Ont.-— The  fruit  gtt)wers  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  have  estab- 
lished stations  in  various  districts  ;o 
find  out  the  varieties  of  fruits  best 
adapted  to  each.  Along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  valleys  and  north 
of  Lake  Huron,  the  varieties  from 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
are  a  failure,  but  such  apples  as 
Transparent,  Duchess,  Charlamov, 
Louise,  Mcintosh,  Milwaukee,  Peer- 
less, and  Alexander  will  succeed,  also 
many  varieties  of  American  plums. 
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WILD  FLOWERS  AND  IIVSECTS. 

HOW  THEY  DEPEND  ON  EACH  OTHER. 

No  Student,  however  superficial,  no 
ordinary  observer  in  fact,  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  wonderful  yet 
seemingly  trivial  devices  of  nature  in 
the  fertilization  of  plants  by  insect 
and  other  agencies.  Many  incon- 
spicuous plants  grown  in  our  green- 
houses and  gardens  and  even  the 
wildlings  of  our  woods  and  fields  are 
full  of  interest  by  reason  of  these 
devices.  There  are  devices  to  attract 
suitable  insects;  there  are  others  to 
repel  unsuitable  and  therefore  unwel- 
come visitors.  There  are  sensitive 
points  that  a  hair  or  bristle  will  set 
in  motion  if  applied  exactly  in  the 
right  place,  as  the  proboscis  of  an  in- 
sect is,  while  the  weight  of  quite  a 
large  insect  would  fail  to  effect  the 
movement  if  alighting  on  any  but  the 
proper  part  of  the  flower. 

Then  there  are  devices  evidently 
intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
flowers  being  fertilized  by  their  own 
pollen,  for  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
theory  that  plants  resulting  from  the 
seeds  of  self-fertilized  flowers  are  not 
as  vigorous  as  those  from  others  fer- 
tilized with  pollen  from  other  blos- 
soms, even  though  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. Plants  that  need  the  help  of 
winged  insects  for  their  fertilization 
arc  protected  from  those  of  a  creep- 
ing or  crawling  nature  in  various 
ways,  by  hairy  stems  and  by  glutinous 
or  adhesive  matter  between  the  stems 
and  the  flowers.  The  same  species 
often  attract  the  winged  insects  by 
brightly  colored  flowers,  and  when 
attracted  these  are  often  led,  by 
guiding  lines  of  bright  colors,  to  the 
sexual  organs  and  nectar  producing 
parts  of  the  flower. 

Many  of  the  silenes  (catchfly)  have 
pubescent  or  glutinous  stems  that  re- 
pel crawling  insects,  like  our  native 
wild  pink  (Silene  Pennsylvanica),  but 
flying  insects  are  attracted  by  their 
bright  colors.  There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting plant,  Silene  Otites  (the  Span- 
ish catchfly),  which  has  very  sticky 
stems  that  no  crawling  insect  can 
pass,  though  winged  insects  visit  the 
flowers  regularly.  Out  of  dozens  of 
flower  spikes,  seen  by  the  writer 
years  ago,  not  one  but  had  developed 
seeds.  There  is  quite  a  colony  of 
this  plant  growing  on  the  walls,  high 
up  on  the  ruins  of  Colchester  castle 
in  England,  and  this  is  thought  to 
be  its  only  known  British  habitat. 

Though  many  insects  are  caught 
and  killed  by  these  silenes  the  insects 
are  not  made  use  of  by  the  plants  in 
any  way,  but  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
plants  that  are  insectivorous,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  go  to  the  nearest 
sphagnum  bog  to  find  some  of  these. 
Very  widely  distributed  are  the  lovely 
•little  sundews,  and  on  a  bright  day 
each  tiny  leaf  seems  studded  with 
diamonds,  the  colors  of  the  prism  be- 
ing reflected  in  the  dew  drops  on 
their  surface.  But  woe  betide  the  in- 
sects of  small  size  that  are  attracted 
by  them.  In  their  attempts  to  sip 
the  fluid  they  are  caught  by  the  bris- 
tles on  the  leaves;  these  secrete  a 
fluid  that  envelopes  the  insect  which 
is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

Near  by  will  often  be  found  the 
pitcher  plants,  the  commonest  kind 
being  Sarracenia  purpurea.     In  shady 


places  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
deep  green,  but  in  more  exposed  posi- 
tions they  are  prettily  lined  and 
veined  with  purple.  Each  leaf  forms 
a  pitcher  which  is  coated  at  the  top 
with  a  sweet  glutinous  secretion,  very 
attractive  to  insects.  Curiosity  pos- 
sibly leads  these  to  investigate  further 
and  the  downward  path  is  easy  over 
a  forest  of  little  quill-like  processes 
pointing  downwards.  But  these  end 
in  a  small  well  of  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pitcher  and  our  insect, 
finding  this  not  so  much  to  his  taste 
as  the  sugary  portion  at  the  top, 
finds  he  has  gone  farther  to  fare 
worse,  and  tries  to  return.  This  is 
where  his  trouble  begins,  for  he  is 
going  towards  the  points  of  the  bris- 
tles now  and  these  prove  too  much 
for  him.  After  a  few  attempts  he 
usually  gives  up  the  struggle  and  his 
finish  is  "in  the  soup,"  otherwise  he 
is  drowned  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher,  and  the  plant  is  benefited  by 
his  death. 

Much  might  be  written  on  these  and 
kindred  topics,  but  the  editorial 
shears  are  sharp  and  really  the  object 
of  this  note  is  more  than  anything 
else  to  stir  up  a  desire  among  read- 
ers to  see  and  find  out  these  things 
for  themselves.  The  season  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  country  will  be 
again  gay  with  wild  flowers  and  a 
ramble  in  search  of  these  and  other 
well  known  forms  will  be  healthful 
and  interesting.  R. 


EUROPEAll  NOTES. 

A  gigantic  piece  of  artificial  rockwork, 
certainly  the  highest  in  Great  Britain  and 
probably  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  at 
present  in  course  of  construction  at 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  millionaire.  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  lOO  feet  above 
the  stream  in  Pittencrieff  Glen.  James 
Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  the  well 
known  landscape  gardeners  and  rock- 
work  builders,  have  been  engaged  upon 
it  over  two  years,  to  the  order  of  the 
managers  of  the  Carnegie  trust,  who 
have  a  fabulous  sum  at  their  disposal, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  the  im- 
provement of  Dunfermline  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Large  sums  are  spent  by  the 
trust  annually  in  promoting  flower 
shows,  extending  parks  and  gardens,  etc. 

Steamers  from  the  Cape  are  at  pres- 
ent landing  large  consignments  of 
peaches,  apricots  ?nd  other  fruits  at 
Southampton  for  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket. Cases  of  peaches,  i8  to  the  case,  are 
making  ii  shillings  and  28  to  the  case 
28  shillings  each.  Growers  and  shippers 
are  hopeful  of  securing  even  higher 
prices  in  America.  The  Cape  steamers 
arrive  in  Southampton  in  time  to  tran- 
ship consignments  to  the  outgoing  New 
York  steamers. 

A  very  modest  looking  orchid  exhib- 
ited by  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  a 
recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  London,  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion and  received  an  award  of  merit. 
Visitors  were  not  privileged  to  observe 
its  chameleon  character  of  changing  its 
colors  but  peculiar  interest  was  evinced 
in  it  as  Messrs.  Bull  state  that  the  flow- 
ers opened  with  violet  markings  on  a 
yellow  background,  the  yellow  gradually 
altered  to  white  and  later  on  the  white 
changed  to  pale  lilac  with  purple  blotch- 
es.   What  it  may  change  to  in  the  future 


remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Odontoglossum  Edwardii  and 
Odontoglossum  Harryano-crispum  and 
hybridists  consider  it  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  future  experiments.  It  was  sold 
at  a  high  figure  to  Mr.  Gumey-Fowler. 

Bee. 

FLOWERS  AT  FRENCH  WEDDINGS. 

The  up-to-date  French  marriage  is  a 
much  les»  pompous  affair  than  the  wed- 
dings of  the  last  century.  It  is  conduct- 
ed, however,  along  well  defined  cere- 
monial lines  from  which  nobody  who 
pretends  to  be  in  the  swim  dreams  of 
departing. 

The  obligations  of  the  bridegroom  be- 
gin the  very  day  his  proposal  is  accept- 
ed. He  pays  his  first  tribute  to  his  be- 
trothed in  the  "corbeille  de  fiancailles," 
or  engagement  bouquet.  This  is  a  great 
basket  of  pure  white  blossoms;  lily  of 
the  valley,  azaleas,  white  lilac,  white 
roses  and  orchids  are  in  order.  The 
basket  in  which  they  are  grouped  is 
trimmed  with  lace.  Some  enthusiastic 
wooers  spend  as  much  as  $500  on  tliis 
first  gift,  but,  according  to  a  leading 
Parisian  florist,  $100  is  nearer  the  aver- 
age. 

The  floral  obligations,  however,  are 
continuous.  The  same  florist  declares 
that  it  is  obligatory  on  the  engaged  man 
to  send  a  sheaf  of  lilies  to  his  sweetheart 
at  least  every  second  day.  She  finds  at 
her  place  the  first  time  she  dines  with 
his  parents  a  corsage  bouquet,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  the  bridegroom  provides 
one  of  white  and  pink  flowers.  On  the 
day  of  the  marriage  proper,  that  is,  the 
religious  ceremony,  he  sends  a  basket 
of  orange  flowers  garlanded  with  tulle. 
The  bride  provides  the  women  who,  in 
accordance  with  French  custom  at  events 
which  combine  a  religious  and  social 
character,  take  up  the  collection  with 
purses  decorated  with  flowers  to  match 
her  corsage  bouquet. 


WINDOWS  OF  f  ASHIONABLE  FLORISTS. 

"For  me,"  said  th*-  veteran,  "there's 
no  social  calenda*-  -it  once  so  interesting 
to  watch  and  so  accurate  as  the  win- 
dows of  the  fashionable  florists.  All 
summer  long,  although  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  the  field  are  in  bloom, 
they  have  been  set  out  with  simple  ar- 
rangements of  potted  plants  and  the 
most  unobtrusive  of  the  flowen.  of  the 
day.  With  every  one  out  of  town  and 
nothing  going  on  the  floral  mirror  re- 
flects the  dullness  of  the  season.  But 
watch  the  windows  now.  Day  by  day 
the  kaleidoscope  behind  the  plate  glass 
panes  becomes  more  and  more  brilliant 
as  the  season  becomes  again  enlivened 
with  the  people  streaming  back  to  town. 
And  in  a  little  while,  when  opera  and 
horse  show  swing  the  season  into  full 
career,  they  will  be  arranged  in  a  glory 
of  crimson  roses,  delicate  orchids  and 
golden  chrysanthemums.  But  with  the 
first  day  of  Lent  they  cowl  their  splen- 
dors like  the  season's  beauty  going  in- 
to retreat.  The  violet  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant flower  they  display.  But  with 
Easter  comes  again  the  full  radiance. 
And  so  to  the  death  of  the  season  and 
the  putting  on  of  half  mourning  by  the 
floral  heralds.  It's  as  good  as  a  play, 
and  much  more  beautiful." — New  York 
Sun.  ^_/ 
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WHAT  IS  A  WEED? 

What  is  a  weed?  Absurd!  Such  a 
question.  Why,  the  merest  child  can 
pick  them  up  by  the  roadside,  in  the 
hedgerow,  meadow  or  even  in  the 
crowded  alleys.  Yes,  but  what  is  a 
weed?  The  question  was  once  asked  the 
writer  in  a  botanical  examination.  It 
seemed  simple,  yet  the  explanation 
seemed  to  involve  much,  and  since  that 
day  we  have  often  pondered  over  the 
simple  question,  and  the  more  we  think 
of  it  the  more  involved  the  question  be- 
comes. 

Scientifically  the  answer  would  be  a 
plant  out  of  place,  such  as  a  watermelon 
in  a  corn  patch.  Botanically,  weeds  do 
not  exist.  The  problem  involves  the 
whole  question  of  creation.  As  a  lay 
and  unprofessional  people  we  talk  and 
think  about  weeds  as  something  very 
conmion,  vulgar,  or  useless.  Yet  when 
we  analyze  it,  the  great  Deity,  who 
created  all  things  and  pronounced  them 
very  good,  created  no  superfluity.  The 
common  things  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
overlook  are  very  often  the  most  essen- 
tia! things  of  life.  "Nothing  mean  or 
useless  is."  There  is  not  a.  plant,  how- 
ever common,  that  does  not  minister  to 
some  want.  The  chick  weed  which  ev- 
erybody knows,  and  which  is  considered 
by  most  people  to  be  the  biggest  nuisance 
that  grows,  supplies  our  little  song 
birds  with  a  substantial  meal  durinj?  the 
summer  months.  The  common  millfoil, 
the  dandelion,  and  innumerable  others 
supply  us  with  antidotes  for  many  of  the 
ills  that  beset  mankind. 

The  gentle  breezes  waft  the  seeds 
around,  and  there  are  few  places  that 
have  the  open  sky  above  them  that  are 
not  covered  with  a  green  verdure  very 
restful  to  the  eye.  Yet  we  say  these 
plants  are  weeds.  Were  we  to  devote 
more  of  our  time  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture we  should  not  look  to  the  sensa- 
tional side  of  life  so  much  nor  indulge 
so  much  in  its  excitements.  We  should 
feel  a  sense  of  restfulness  which  is 
metaphysical.  The  excitement  of  the 
drama  may  leave  us  nervous  and  irri- 
table, but  not  so  the  communion  with 
nature.  As  our  knowledge  grows,  so 
does  our  interest.  Where,  at  oiie  time, 
we  could  only  see  a  hedgerow,  deepened 
interest  will  reveal  to  us  nestling  in  its 
shelter  many  a  gem  of  real  beaitty.  In 
traversing  the  mountain  or  meadow,  or 
in  taking  a  seat  by  the  wayside,  we  will 
be  careful  not  to  trample  or  sit  on  any 
of  these  gems.  In  short,  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  quickened  iiiterest  in  these 
things,  the  finest  and  sublimest  side  of 
our  nature  is  touched  and  it  can  only 
be  conducive  of  good. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  me- 
dicinal value  of  common  plants,  but 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  this  par- 
ticular line.  One  thing  is  sure,  if  we 
would  stick  to  these  simple  remedies  we 
would  have  fewer  ailments.  The  brute 
beasts,  who  are  guided  by  instinct, 
know  more  about  these  than  we  do.  We 
have  particularly  noticed  cats,  when 
they  looked  sluggish,  and  we  could  tell 
by  their  very  action  that  they  were  not 
feeling  well.  Their  medicine  consists  of 
a  few  fresh  leaves  of  carnation  grass, 
or  sorrel.  They  seem  to  know  by  in- 
stinct what  their  wants  are,  and  on  the 
whole  with  these  simple  remedies  they 
seem  to  have  less  complaints  than  we 
their  fellow  mortals.  A  soldier  who  had 
been    in  India   once  told   me   about  a 


little  animal  (the  mongoose. — Ed.) 
whose  mission  in  life  seemed  to  be  to 
kill  snakes.  These  reptiles  would  be 
basking  in  the  sun  when  the  little  ani- 
mal would  emerge  from  the  long  grass 
and  commence  the  attack.  It  would 
sometimes  get  bitten  and  if  so  it  would 
go  at  once  into  the  jungle  for  an  anti- 
dote, and  having  partaken  of  it  would 
return  attain  to  the  attack  until  its  ad- 
versary was  killed. 

The  bright  side  of  life  is  the  study  of 
nature,  and  those  who  miss  it  are  deny- 
ing themselves,  although  they  may  not 
know  it.  "A  weed?"  Nay;  let  us  ban- 
ish the  thought,  for  He  who  created  us 
created  all  things  "wisely  and  well." 
J.  T.  S. 

APPLE-TREE  SHAW. 

NOW    SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

As  sopn  as  school  was  out,  he  began 
to  tramp  about  the  country  peddling 
nursery  stock.  "Apple-Tree  Shaw," 
they  called  him  in  thos?  days  and  "Ap- 
ple-Tree Shaw"  he  is  still  in  many  a  sec- 
tion of  Iowa.  As  one  of  the  old  farmers 
to  whom  Shaw  repeatedly  sold  stock 
once  remarked:  "When  *Apple-Tree 
Shaw'  began  to  talk  about  plantin*  an 
orchard  you  might  as  well  consider  it  a- 
growin'."  But  there  were  some  balky 
ones  and  when  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  sell  the  men  trees  Shaw  asked  to  see 
the  women  folks  and  seldom  left  the 
house  without  selling  them  a  book  for 
the  parlor  table.  Trees  and  books,  he 
was  prepared  for  all. 

This  fruit-tree  peddling  was  valuable 
from  two  standpoints:  it  supported  the 
young  man  and  gave  him  a  valttable  ac- 
quaintanceship in  the  country  and  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  "I  was  never 
out  of  a  job,"  he  declares,  "and  the  ex- 
perience in  meeting  men  and  grappling 
with  them  in  selling  fruit  trees  was  prct- 
rv  nearly  as  good  schooling  as  I  ever  got 
fiom  the  books."— The  World  Today. 


Alf  ACCESSIBLE  MOUIfTAIff  PARK. 

The  Nebraska  Park  and  Forest  Soci- 
ety passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
that  "Whereas,  the  government  has  set 
aside  a  tract  of  country  called  the  Wet 
Mountain  Valley  Reserve,  and  as  this 
section  would  make  the  nearest  resort 
to  the  great  prairie  states,  therefore,  we 
recommend  that  this  reserve  be  made  a 
mountain  park  with  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  roads  and  other  conven- 
iences for  travelers." 

A  leafl>»t  issued  by  the  society  sets 
forth  tlie  charms  of  this  region  and 
points  out  that,  as  much  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  due  to  the 
great  agricultural  industries  of  these 
states,  it  is  only  just  that  the  govern- 
ment which  spends  millions  of  dollars 
on  Yellowstone  park  and  similar  places, 
should  set  aside  this  appropriation  to 
enable  the  hard-working  population  of 
these  states  to  have  an  accessible  resort. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  GIVER. 

It  was  a  thoughtful  and  gracious  gift, 
so  like  the  giver,  which  Mrs.  Henry 
G.  Russell  presented  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital,  as  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  its  Superintendent.  A  conserva- 
tory, splendidly  equipped  and  cared  for 
as  that  will  necessarily  be,  is  one  of 
those  things  the  refining  and  com- 
forting   influence    of    which    over    the 


sick  and  suffering  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. 

The  lesson  of  quiet  contentment  which 
flowers  teach  is  a  lesson  sadly  needed 
in  this  striving  and  struggling  world  of 
ours.  They  bloom  patiently  in  their 
appointed  place,  whether  it  be  in  the 
rich  man's  greenhouse  or  the  poor  work- 
woman's garret.  They  pour  forth  their 
fragrance  in  the  house  of  prayer  or  on 
the  desert  air.  They  gladden  the  sick 
child  in  the  hospital  ward,  and  the  sweet- 
est memories  of  boyhood  to  many  a 
world-worn  man  as  he  lies  on  the  bed  of 
pain  are  visions  of  buttercups  and  clover 
blooms  with  the  fragrance  of  dewy 
meadows. 

It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  lay  a 
bunch  of  flowers  beside  a  sick  woman's 
cot,  or  to  attempt  to  sooth  a  poor  family 
in  their  bereavement  by  the  tender  of  a 
few  buds  for  a  baby's  coffin.  But  it  is 
just  these  little  acts  of  sympathy  which 
touch  the  heart  when  great  deeds  might 
not  be  able  to  melt  it  The  giver  of 
this  greenhouse  is  a  true  minister  of  joy 
lo  many  hearts,  blessing  others  and  be- 
ing blessed  in  her  gift.  —  Providence 
Tribune. 

Societies. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  had  a  full  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  evening,  January  23, 
at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 
The  interest  manifested  in  the  com- 
ing show  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  was  most  encouraging.  The 
prize  schedule  which  we  have  to  offer  is 
greater  than  ever  before  gathered  to- 
gether and  several  other  prizes  will  be 
added  to  the  list,  the  determination  being 
to  make  this  a  very  successful  exhibi- 
tion. A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  President  Roosevelt  and  invite  his 
presence  at  the  show  as  may  suit  his  con- 
venience. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

President  Wm.  J.  Stewart  announces 
the  following  appointments  as  vice-presi- 
dents for  1907: 

Alabama,  E.  A.  Beaven. 

Colorado,  J.  A.  Valentine. 

Connecticut,  Peter  Zuger. 

District  of  Columbia,   W.   H.   Ernest. 

Florida,  C.  D.  Mills. 

Illinois,  N.,  Qeorge  Asmus. 

Illinois,  S.,  F.  L.  Washburn. 

Indiana,  J.  A.  Evans. 

Iowa,  W.  A.  Harkett. 

Kansas,  Oscar  Roehr. 

Kentucky,  A.  R.  Baumer. 

Louisiana,  M.  Cook. 

Maryland,  Wm.  Weber. 

Massachusetts.  E..  E.  L.  Pierce. 

Michigan,  W.  E.  F.  Weber. 

Minnesota,  John  Monson. 

Mississippi,  S.  W.  Crowell. 

Missouri,  B.,  W.  C.  Young. 

Missouri,  W.,  Geo.  M.  Kellofir?.  ' 

Nebraska,  Geo.  H.  Swoboda. 

New  Hampshire,  Aug.  Gaedeke. 

New  Jersey,  C.  H.  Totty. 

New  York,  E.,    Chas.  Lenker. 

New  York,  W.,    C.  H.  Vlck. 

North  Carolina.  J.  Van  Llndley. 

Ohio,  S..    J.  B.  Helss. 

Ohio,  N.,    Geo.  Bayer. 

Pennsylvania,  B..    P.  J.  Lynch. 

South  Carolina,  C.  A.  Moss. 

South  Dakota,   C.  E.  Newbury. 

Tennessee.  C.  L.  Baum. 

Virginia,  H.  Brown. 

West  Virginia,  C.  P.  Dudley. 

Wisconsin,  Fred  Holton. 

Ontario,  J.  H.  Dunlop. 

Washington.  Amy  K.  Lufffman.       j 

_.     P.  J.  Haubwirth,  Sec'|v> 
Digitized  by  IC 
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New  Catalogues. 


TH£  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. 

We  have  received  from  the  Conard  & 
Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  a  copy  of 
their  excellent  Floral  Guide.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  seen  and  it  is  what  is  professes 
to  be,  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  home  surroundings  beautiful  by  the 
use  of  lovely  plants,  trees  and  flowers. 

It  is  so  full  of  interest  from  cover  to 
cover  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
begin.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
is  the  excellent  treatise  on  "How  to 
Have  Success  With  Roses"  and  no  one 
of  average  intelligence  could  fail  to  grow 
roses  successfully  after  reading  this  care- 
fully. When  this  information  is  taken, 
in  conjunction  with  the  firm's  aboslute 
guarantee  that  all  the  rose  plants  they 
send  out  will  flower  the  nrst  natural 
blooming  season  after  they  are  properly 
established,  then  success  is  assured.  We 
know  of  no  other  firm  giving  such  a 
guarantee. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  grand  new  rose  Charles  Wag- 
ner and  this  with  others  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors.  Magnafrano,  the 
new  hybrid  between  Magna  Charta  and 
Safrano,  the  beautifully  tinted  Souvenir 
de  Jeanne  Cabaud,  the  lovely  red  hvbrid 
tea  Cardinal  and  the  exquisitely  tinted 
Wellesly  are  among  those  so  shown. 
There  is  also  a  grand  new  canna  named 
William  Saunders.  This  is  a  real  bright 
scarlet  of  immense  size  and  very  freely 
produced,  and  the  book  is  full  of  such 
grand  varieties.  All  kinds  of  shrubbery, 
sweet  violets,  herbaceous  perennials, 
greenhouse  plants  and  all  the  beautiful 
subjects,  both  well  known  and  rare,  are 
included.  In  short  the  book  contains 
much  more  than  we  can  possibly  note  in 
this  place  and  our  advice  to  readers  is 
to  send  for  it  at  once.  The  members  of 
the  firm  are  well  known  skilful  florists  of 
great  experience  and  naturally  one  is 
safer  buying  from  such  a  firm  than  from 
people  who  are  simply  jobbers  and  know 
nothing  of  the  plants  they  oflFer. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  wholesale  seeds;  German  Nur- 
series, Beatrice,  Neb.,  seeds,  plants  and 
trees;  Conard  ft  Jones  Co.,  West  Orove, 
Pa.,  roses,  cannas,  etc.;  Johnson  ft  Mus- 
ser  Seed  Co.,  L.os  Angreles,  Cai.,  seeds, 
etc.;  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm, 
Cold  water,  N.  Y.,  seeds,  etc.;  Foncher 
Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  Cal.,  nursery 
stock;  D.  M.  Ferry  ft  Co..  Detroit,  Mich., 
seeds;  Vick  ft  Hill  Co..  Rochester,  N. 
y.,  aster  seeds;  The  Fras^r  Nursery, 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  nursery  stock;  The 
Stiles  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds;  R.  Vincent,  Jr., 
&  Son,  White  Marsh,  Md.,  vegetable 
and  bedding  plants;  The  Templin  Co., 
Calla,  O.,  seeds,  plants  and  flowers;  C. 
E.  Whltten's  Nurseries,  Bridg^man, 
Mich.,  strawberry  plants;  A.  T.  Cook, 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  seeds, 
etc.;  Theodosia  B.  Shephard  Co.,  Ven- 
tura, Cal.,  seeds;  Orton  Nurseries, 
Kiowa,  Kans.,  nursery  stock;  J.  W. 
Adams  ft  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  nur- 
sery stock;  E.  Neubert  Wandsbek,  Ger- 
many, Nephrolepis  Whitmani;  Henry 
Sax  ton  Adams.  Wellesley,  Mass.,  seeds; 
Wilbur  A.  Christy,  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
gladioli;  J.  M.  Dassett,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  native  plants;  Vilmorin-Andrieux  ft 
Co.,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  chrys- 
anthemums and  cannas;  Weigelt  ft  uo., 
Erfurt,  Germany,  seeds;  J.  Idimbert  ft 
Sons,  Trier,  Germany,  seeds. 

Archias'  Seed  Store  Corporation,  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  seeds;  W.  B.  Liongstreth, 
Gratiot,  Ohio,  seeds,  etc.;  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  ft  Co.,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris,  seeds;  German  Seed  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  seeds  and  plants;  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seeds; 
Peacock  Dahlia  Farms,  Atco,  N.  J., 
dahlia  roots;  James  Vick*s  Sons,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  asters,  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,    etc. 


For  OTcr  fiflj^ 
ypBTfl  we  have  been  b<?11- 

til  at  -we  ^uardiintc?  to  be  fTT*Ti,      ^ 
pureaoili  reiiahle.    To^aylhoiigandi 
of    farTncr*  *nd   g'nrdetierfl   rely   tipoii 
Gre^orjr*'*  Seeds— k no iiv  for  n  crrtaioly  ] 
I  they  are  in  re  f'Towera^    Out  f^frc  eatK* 
lDa;ii«  ii  DOW  rra(W.    It  cod ta leu  lotl  ^ 
of  iaformalion  of  thIu*  j 
to     f  n  r  m  c  r  a     11  li  d 
jjarfleiier*;. 

J. J. H. BHEGOUT t SON 
MJttLPlCJIII,  Maii. 


Dreer's  Garden  Book 

is  more  tlian  a  catalogue.  It  is  a  dependable 
fftiide  to  the  Selection  of  truslworthv  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  —  both  seeds  and  plants. 

4  Superb  Color  Plates 

besides  cover  in  color  reprocludni;  several  s|>eclal  varieties  of 
flowers  an<l  veseUbles.  224  profusely  illiistrateit  laipes  cie- 
scribini;  everytliinif  worth  ffrowini;  in  flowers  and  veeet.iblcs. 
Many  pages  devotol  to  our  iinniatdi- 
able  collection  of  Iianiy  perennials. 

Mailed  to  anyone,  racntlunine  this 
pul>llcatioii. 


Shirley  Poppies 


Latter  latMk*s  vwdwAU  Htw 
InU  B«M8tnla.  Itofei  pvpaek^ : 

S  pMlMti  W  MBto. 

Heory  A.  Dreer,  PMIadelphia 


Whea  writlnf:  please  mention  Oatdealng. 


All  the  uncer- 
tainties of  rose- 
growing  done 
away  with — every  rose 
in  the  offer  named  below 
shall  bloom  for  you  before 
October  15  or  we  pay  your  money  back. 

What  does  this  inenn?  It  nienns  extra-quality 
roses  — S()  stnmg,  vigorous  and  sure  to  l>lo<>ii)  thnt 
we  can  safely  kIvc  Ihem  a  cash  fniarnntee.  It 
means  heaiiliful  and  fragrant  ruses  in  yuurgrt^rden 
—  absolutely  without  risk. 

I  lere  is  the  extraordinary  offer. 

$1  A  DOZEN 

Sitperti  favorite  roses,  such  as  Pink  Maman  Codiet.  Baby 
Raiubler,  Clotikle  Sou|>ert,  and  Mndain  Marlitt,  the  new 
red  rose  —  at  f  1  a  dozen,  9  cents  a  piece,  and  9  cents  Ijack  for 
any  ro«e  that  doesn't  bloom  this  season  ! 

All  roses  sent  prepaid  (at  the  time  you  name)  lalieled.  and 
with  easy  directions  for  growinf;. 

Onler  at  unce  or  write  ttxiiy  for  our  new  Floral  Guide  of 
Guaranteed  Roses  and  400  other  choice  plants. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY 

"  Qrowsn  of  tte  bast  tmm  1b  Amariea" 
Box  95 ,  Weftt  GroTC.  Pa. 


"HORICUM' 


TRADE  HABK 


HAMMOND'S     SLV6    SHOT    WORKS. 

'«HORICUN»  A  SCALE  KILLER  MD  FUNMCIDE 

A  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  the  "SAN  JOSE  SCALE*' ;   carefully  prepared 
and  put  up  in  packages  for  general  use. 

'^HORICUM''  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  the  Seedsmen  of  the  United 

States*  A  description  of  the  article  is  aptly  told  in  the  pamphlet.  Put  up  in  quarts  and 
gallons  to  50  gallon  barrels:  It  is  the  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  combination,  concentrated, 
and  is  a  fungicide  also.  By  grading  the  dilution,  you  can  make  it  any  desired  strength. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  

ABOUT     ""HORIGUM" 

Gleoside.  Pa..  March  31.  1906. 
Hammond's  SIur  Shot  Work's   Fishkill-ooHudson.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Seeinff  "Horicum"  mentioned  in  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Div.  of  Zoology.  Penna..  I  would  thank  you  to 
inform  me  where  I  can  vet  a  supply,  say  nhout  a  vaPon.  for  trial.    The  San  Jose  Scale  is  very  bad  around  this  section  and 
could  no  doubt  push  sale  of  the  solution,  etp^dmlly  mm  U  Im  gpok§tt  of  jo  bfgbly  la  ibe  mbove  muitloae^  B&Uaiia. 
^.       .^  Yours  respectfully.  H.   J.    HINDS. 

P.  S.    Gienside  is  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hammond.  Fishkillon-Hudson.  N.  Y.  Mount  Clemens.  Mich..  Jan.  18  1907. 

Dear  Sir:— The  "Horicum"  reached  me  Monday.  Jan.  14th.  and  I  immediately  started  analysis  on  the  same.  The  result  is  as  follows:  Specific  Gravity 
1.56  or  53  Beaume.  total  amount  of  Polysulphides  of  Calcium  is  in  percentage  45.05  by  measure,  or  30  per  cent  by  weight.  As  I  stated  in  my  former  corre- 
spondence, you  cannot  improve  on  your  preparation  regarding  the  combining  of  the  sulphur  employed,  more  than  you  have  in  this  "Horicum."  By 
grading  the  dilution  you  can  make  it  of  any  desired  strength.  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  adhere  to  your  present  proportions  of  material  as  well  as 
your  modus  operandi.  If  Lime.  Sulphur  and  Salt  is  at  all  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  Scale.  'Horicum'*  should  be  the  most  desirable 
for  that  purpose.  Yours  respectfully.  JOHN  MEYER. 

Seed    for    Pomphlot    oo     "BUGS   AND    BLIOBTS"    to    B.    ■ommood.    FUhklU - oo - Bodooo.    N^%. 


Kills  San  Jose, 


byUOOg 


Uigitized 


GARDENING. 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azaka,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  Iris 
KaempCeri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
^  plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting,    dtalogue 

^  on  application.   High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nseryatory, 

^  Greeiuiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 

^  spedalty.a»atata»a»a» 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Noed  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 

ticMis,  $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  JVIETH0D5 

By  PROF.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 
Formerly  State  Entonologlst  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  rimelT  work  on  cheep 
and  elffciive  iiie«iit»ur  ueairuyiuK  fiiHect  peer*  and 
otber  veruiln  iu  varlouB  placen  This  work  la  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  leittb  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experipiices  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  iniportsnt  books  pubikthed  this  s«>atHMi  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
luterest  to 

FBUIT  OROWBRS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owiuff  10  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuioriuiiK 
Sail  Jot»e  scale.    Uydrocvaiilc  aci«i  gas  Is  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  fur  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  eziensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nnrseryiuen  and  fruit  Krowers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  f muigatiug  youm;  orchard  tree^  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easllr 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  consid- 
ered ibet>est  authority  ontbissubjr'ct  in  tblK  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publUbed. 

GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found  that  veuerables  ami  iiowtrs  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  loHert  pests.  Hydnicyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  ineibodsof  pro- 
cedure are  fully  de>crll>ed  and  every  detail  Is  giveu 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  l>een  iiMtkiiifir  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  iras  bas  been  found  one  of 
the  most  iuiponant  materials  for  clearing  mills  ami 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain Uig_graln  in  storage  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  foe  work  is  iudisnensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iiicloBures  infested  with  vermhi. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  slmi»le.  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animabi 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  nit-io-^late  reference  work  on  fh^  Mib- 
Ject.    It  in  complete  In  every  resp<^*r  and  Is  the  onl. 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  H  written  in  a 

Knpulsr   non-terhnlral  style,  profusely  llluttraled. 
ands(»mely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, il.00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 


lonon  nulldinir 


CHICAGO.  lU.INOlS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Tradc  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quloklj  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.    Communlea- 


invention  is  probably  Patentable.    C 

tlons  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  PatenU 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  tbrouvh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
wpteial  notiett  without  charge,  in  the 

Scleniific  JItnericdm 

A  handsomelv  lllastrated  weekly.  Ijirgest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  ioumal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  ft  Sold  by  all  newsdealeni. 

MUNN  4  Co.««"»«»«^- New  York 

Branch  Offloe.  e»  F  BU  Washington.  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  desaiblnt 
tbem.     Pricf  15  ctnts  pttl^iM. 

nt  OARBfNING  CO-  Chicigo, 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OF . . . 

Gardening  iss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  %17M. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 


Crown  from 


^  j^usftroon^pfflvik 


ENGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  'Z'tSSTlHirT^il  S°r/trK?crr 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  Sb.SO:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.u0.    Special  prices  oo  Vz  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GABDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  J^\S^r»Tii^^^':f.''!:r. 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  br*ck« 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
vieldini;  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
$1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.  $K. 00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORKI  14  Barotoy  St. 


♦•♦  ♦♦♦♦'« 


OllR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadhig  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


I 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINQ  WHEN  WRITIN 
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13,00  A  YlA& 


CHICAQO.  MARCH  t.  1907. 


BtHVLl  GOfT 


M.  a4i 


HARDY     PHLOX    LA    CVGNE. 


The  Flower  Oardeti* 


HARBY  PEREErHIAL  FHLOXBS. 

There  are  many  species  of  perennial 
phloxe**,  Imt  what  are  known  commonly 
as  hardy  perennial  phloxes  are  those 
g:ardcn  forms  or  varieties  which  have 
originated  from  Phlox  panicnlata  (de- 
cussata),  P,  maculata  or  P,  snflFruticosa. 
The^e  notes,  therefore,  are  confined  to 
this  class  of  plant. 

The  phloxes  are  amon^'  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  showiest  of  hardy  garden 
flowers  and  exceedingly  popular.  ^  Great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  race 
of  plants  during  recent  years.  In  this 
respect  European  Rfowers  have  been 
most  active,  notably  Gcnnan  and 
French.  Along  the  lines  of  brilliancy 
i>f  coloring,  size  of  flowers  and  panicles 
they  have  produced  some  splendid  va- 
rieties. 

These  hardy  phloxes  arc  indispensable 
to  the  mixed  flower  border  or  shrnbhery. 


For  such  use  they  stand  pre-eminent, 
and  with  such  a  treasury  of  admirable 
varieties  as  we  have  now-a-days  many 
oniamcntal  and  pleasing  effects  can  be 
produced.  Their  popularity  rests  not 
only  on  their  beautiful  color  displays  but 
also  the  simplicity  of  their  culture  and 
their  pleasing  habit  of  growth. 

Phloxes  will  grow  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  They  are  far  from  be- 
ing fastidious  yet,  like  most  other  plants, 
have  their  preferences  and  in  this  case 
it  will  be  for  rather  heavy,  rich  soils* 
inclined  to  be  moist.  Out  of  such  quar- 
ters the  best  results  can  be  looked  for. 
The  flowers  and  panicles  will  be  much 
liner  than  when  gro^vn  on  light,  dry 
soils ;  moreover,  they  will  continue  in 
flower  for  a  longer  time.  If  such  condi- 
tions arc  wanting  naturally^  then  during 
hot  weather  the  plants  require  to  be  kept 
well  wintered.  Let  me  emphasize  the 
vvnrd  well  and  let  every  watering  be  a 
thorough  soaking.  As  a  conservator  of 
moisture  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground 


with  short  barnyard  manure  with  the 
strawy  material  removed.  This  will  look 
neater  than  strawy  litter  and  will  also 
prove  a  more  valuable  fertilizer. 

When  phloxes  are  grown  in  matses 
little,  if  any,  staking  will  be  required. 
Generally  only  with  young  plants,  or 
where  the  flow^ers  are  intended  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  need  this  practice  be  re- 
sorted to.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  staking  of  plants  in  mixed  bor- 
ders is  a  point  calling  for  much  more 
consideration  than  is  usually  given  it  It 
should  be  done  discrimiiiatcly  but  we 
often  see  plants  lashed  tightly  to  a 
stake.  Where  plants  arc  robust  enough 
to  do  without  staking  then  let  them  do 
Without  it.  Neatness  should  at  all  times 
prevail  and  a  system  adopted  that  will 
preserve  the  natural  outline  of  the  plant 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  propagation  of  phloxes  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  It  may  be  done  either  by 
cuttings,  divisions  or  seeds.  The  yount; 
growths  which  arc  Iftfdwn  un  frdiTLthc 
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roots  doring*  August  and  September 
make  good  material  for  cuttings ;  cut  be- 
low a  joint  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
they  will  root  readily  and  make  nice 
plants  for  the  followhip^  year. 

Division,  another  method  of  propaga- 
tion, is  the  splitting  up  of  large  clumps 
into  smaller  ones.  It  is  probably  thj 
best  way  of  obtaining  good  sized  plants 
in  a  short  time.  The  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  phloxes  is  obtained  by  growing 
young  plants,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  periodic  division. 

Some  varieties  produce  seed  freely, 
others  do  not,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  germination  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Even  then  germi- 
nation wiir  be  irregular,  so  patience  must 


very  fine;  Etna,  deep  crimson  red,  light- 
er eye;  Prof.  Schlieman,  mauve,  with 
carmine  eye;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  fine,  pure, 
late  white ;  La  Cygne,  large,  pure  white ; 
F.  G.  Von  Lassburg,  pure  white;  Beran- 
ger,  white,  rosy  eye. 

John  F.  Johnston. 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


CARE  OF  THB  LAWN. 

Evep^one  likes  a  green  and  smooth 
lawn  in  summer  and  although  in  many 
cases  only  a  small  patch  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  the  neatness  and  order 
of  that  little  patch  is  usually  an  index  to 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
Unfortunately  in  many  cases  the  nature 


DWARF    APPLES. 

Bash  form  tree  at  four  years. 


be  exercised.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
boxes  containing  sandy  soil ;  afterwards 
place  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  moist 

The  following  selection  embraces 
some  of  the  most  worthy  varieties,  in- 
cluding a  good  range  of  color:  Coc- 
quelicot,  scarlet  with  crimson  eye;  Pan- 
theon, deep  scarlet  rose;  Eclaireur,  rosy 
magenta  large-  white  halo;  Le  Mahdi, 
reddish  violet;  Champs  Elysee,  bright 
rosy  crimson;  Von   Hochberg,  crimson, 


of  the  soil  goes  dead  against  one  having 
a  nice  little  lawn,  but  often  the  staple 
can  be  improved  with  very  little  trouble. 
For  instance  if  the  grass  plot  lays 
wet;  if  the  water  lays  on  the  surface 
long  after  the  rain  is  over  and  the  soil 
is  generally  in  a  waterlogged  condition 
this  is  a  very  depressing  state  of  af- 
fairs and  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  get 
grass  to  grow  on  it  without  draining. 
Draining  conjures  up  visions  of  e^^ca- 


vations,  ugly  and  costly  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  amateur.  But  in  case 
of  the  lawn  being  only  a  small  one 
there  is  sometimes  a  way  out  of  it  by 
digging  a  hole  at  the  lower  comer  and 
filling  it  with  loose  material  to  drain 
the  moisture  off. 

Take  a  look  at  the  lay  of  the  ground, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  even  to 
rfig  a  hole.  There  may  be  a  rise  in  the 
ground  that  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
water  that  could  easily  be  removed  or  a 
channel  cut  through  it  with  very  little 
trouble.  So  we  can  dismiss  the  drain- 
age part  of  it,  only  sa3ring  again  that  it 
-is  useless  to  expect  to  grow  good  turf 
unless  there  is  a  proper  outlet  for  the 
water. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  cover 
their  lawn  with  short  strawy  litter  in 
November  will  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
care  now.  Much  of  the  mulch  will  have 
disappeared,  having  been  soaked  into 
the  soil  by  the  winter  rains  and  snows. 
The  balance  will  soon  disappear  if  the 
lawn  is  rolled  and  swept,  but  if  any 
straw  that  looks  untidy  remains  rake 
this  off  first. 

Now  is  the  time  to  right  any  inequali- 
ties in  the  surface.  Slight  humps  may 
be  beaten  down  with  the  turf  beater,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  too  much  to 
this  as  it  forms  a  very  hard  place  in  the 
lawn  that  will  produce  a  different  color 
in  the  grass  in  summer.  Where  very 
high  it  is  better  to  cut  straight  across 
the  mound  with  the  half  moon  cutter 
and  turn  the  turf  back;  then  remove  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil  beneath  it  to 
allow  of  this  going  back  level.  Where 
there  are  hollows  the  opposite  treatment 
is  of  course  required,  fine  soil  being 
used  to  fill  up  to  the  desired  level.  But 
whatever  is  necessary  do  it  now  before 
the  moisture  goes  out  of  the  soil  and  the 
edges  of  the  turf  will  quickly  grow  to- 
gether again  and  hide  all  traces  of  the 
operation. 

Very  slight  depressions  in  the  surface 
may  be  hidden  by  strewing  a  little  fine 
soil  over  them  now  and  rolling  it  in. 
Then  the  grass  as  it  grows  will  hide  the 
soil  and  a  level  sward  results.  But  in 
any  case  be  sure  to  use  the  roller  several 
times  before  putting  the  lawn  mower  on 
it  or  if  you  have  no  roller  beat  it  down 
well  with  the  turf  maul  or  beater. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  trim  the  edges  too 
early.  Where  the  lawn  borders  on  a 
walk  one  is  often  tempted  for  the  sake 
of  neatness  to  cut  the  edges  now,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  wait  until  the  proper  de- 
gree of  solidity  is  produced  by  rolling 
and  then  trim  the  edges.  They  will  then 
remain  straight  and  sharp  for  a  longer 
time  besides  being  easier  to  cut.  Always 
use  a  line  to  cut  to  and  peg  this  down  in 
several  places  to  prevent  it  being  pushed 
out  of  place  as  the  cutting  proceeds. 

ROSB  SAFRATO. 

AN  OLD  FAVORITE  REINSTATED. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  increasing 
popularity  of  this  grand  old  rose, 
after  a  long  period  of  semi-neglect,  in 
face  of  the  number  of  new  kinds  con- 
stantly appearing.  Safrano  is  one  of 
the  finest  tea  roses  in  cultivation  as 
an  all-round  variety.  There  are  many 
that  produce  larger  and  showier  flow- 
ers under  high  culture  in  the  green- 
house, but  there  are  few  indeed  that 
will  stand  rough  treatment  better  and 
yet  give  such  excellent  results.  The 
buds  arc  exquisite  and  the  fully  dc» 
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veloimd   flowers^  when   produced   on 
healthy  plant9»  are  difficult-  to  beat. 

Sairano  does  well  under  a  vadety 
of  different  methods  of  culture.  It  is 
suitable  foi.  planting  out  on  benches 
under  glass,  where  its  constant  flow- 
ering habit  should  make  it  a  favorite. 
It  makes  an  elegant  pot  rose  and  will 
stand  the  somewhat  severe  cutting - 
back  necessary  to  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture. Being  very  hardy  it  docs  well 
outside  as  a.  dwarf  budded  plant, 
flowering  both  early  and  late.  But 
best  of  all,  it  is  the  finest  rose  in 
cultivation,  and  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  growing  in  standard  form. 

Anyone  looking  out  for  a  kind  that 
will  miake  a  finely  shaped  drooping 
head  on  a  standard  should  purchase 
a  plant  of  Safrano  or  plant  a  briar 
and  bud  one  for  themselves  next  sum- 
mer. To  form  a  well-shaped  head  the 
growth  should  be  headed  well  back 
the  first  two  seasons  in  spring  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  and  then  the  plant 
can  be  left  in  a  ^reat  measure  to 
itself,  simply  stoppmg  any  unruly 
shoot  and  removing  weak,  unripened 
or  winter-killed  wood.  If  a  drooping 
form  is  needed,  tie  the  growths  out 
and  allow  the  new  wood  to  droop  by 
its  own  weight.  If  you  have  a  corner 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
where  you  can  plant  out  a  Safrano 
there  will  be  hardly  a  day  in  the  year 
when  a  bud  cannot  be  cut  G. 


BMft»  BREYITIBS. 

Keep  on  with  all  possible  preparation 
for  the  planting  season  which  may  be 
very  short  this  year. 

Repair  all  fences  and  see  that  the 
wires  are  not  cutting  into  trees  when- 
ever the  weather  is  right. 

Look  over  any  lifted  herbaceous  stock 
occasionally  and  see  that  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  get  absolutely  dry. 

See  that  the  working  parts  of  the  lawn 
mowers,  rollers  and  other  machines  are 
clean  and  in  order,  ready  for  use  when ^^ 
wanted. 

Remember  that  in  many  cases  semi- 
hardy  plants  that  ate  frozen  are  often  ^ 
uninjured  if  thawed  out  slowly  and  ktyt 
from  the  sun. 

An  ordinary  flower  pot  placed  on  at 
night  and  removed*  by  day  is  a  good 
protection  at  first"  to  Eiemuras  Hima- 
laicus  and  others  in  this  genus. 

Leave  all  walks  higher  in  the  center 
than  at  the^sides.  In  sloping  position*, 
where  storm  water  is  troublesome,  have 
plenty  of  drains  and  examine  these  fre- 
quently. 

The  protection  of  a  few  haotfock  or 
spruce  branches  is  not  to  be  despised 
when  herbaceous  plants  begin  to  springs 
up.  HavS'  some  of  theses  or  similar  ma^ 
terial,  on  hand. 

Subtropical  Bedding. — One  of  the 
prettiest  bits  of  subtropieal  eilect,  says- 
H.  K.  Heritage,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
produced  by  planting  dwarf  or  Orinoco 
bananas,  interspersed  with  Black  Beau^ 
caxma,  and  bordered  with  Verschaffeltii 
coleus.  The  bananas  can  be  carried 
through  the  winter  in  tubs  or  boxes  of 
sand  in  the  cellar,  kept  almost  dry.  A 
better  plan  is  to  trim  the  plants  back  to 
the  trunk  and  pot  them,  keeping  them  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  in  wbich  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  briow  50*. 


DWARF    APPLES. 

Two-year-old  tr««,  tb%builkko|i^olvwhioh  ii  not  well  formed  aud  needi  cuttlug  back. 
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DWARF  A?f LES. 

The  interest  in  small  gardens  has 
grown  amazingly  in-  America  the  last 
few  years.  This  interest  lends  its  aid  to 
the  popularization  of  dwarf  fruits,  and 
particularly  dwarf  apples,  for  thoufl^  the 
pear  is  almost  the  oiiy  fruit  tree  grown 
in  America  as  dwaiis,  outside  a  very 
limited  circle,  up  to  the  last  five  years, 
the  dwarf  apple  is  far  and  away  the  best 
of  dwarf  trees  for  the  amateur's  gar- 
den. 

For  small  gardens  the  dwarf  apple 
may  be  grown  in  many  forms,  but  un- 
questionably the  best  are  the  bush  form 
and  the  cordon.  Even  the  cordons  are 
not  wholly  beyond  criticism,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  require  special  prun- 
ing and  constant  supervision.  But  the 
small  bush  trees  need  hardly  more  at- 
tention than  an  ordinary  apple  tree,  and 
yet  they  will  thrive  and  bear  fruit  within 
a  very  small  space.  At  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  we  have 


one  block  in  which  the  bush  trees  are  set 
six  feet  apart  each  way-  and  are  doing, 
well.  They  have  borne  three  years.  An- 
other larger  block  is  set  seven  by  seven 
feet. 

The  fruit  on  these  dwarf  trees  is  «xtra 
fine,  large  in  size,  highly  colored  and  of 
the  best  quality.  Leading  nurserymen 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  very  large  and  un- 
expected demand  this  year  for  dwarf 
apple  trees,  which  fact  shows  that  gar- 
den owners  are  waking  up  to  their  op- 
portunities. These  dwarf  trees  cost 
more  than  standards  because  they  ace 
harder  to  propagate  and  purchasers  must 
be  ready  to  pay  from  25  cents  to  50 
cents  each  for  bush  trees  and  more  for 
those  trained  into  special  forms. 

F.  A.  Waugh. 

PRUIflHG  FOR  raun. 

The  object  in  pruning  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  is  that  they  shall  produce  fruit  in 
greater  abundance  and  of  better  qu^ity 
than  they  would  do  if  allowed  to  grow 
without  restraint,  and  this  object  mtist 
be  kept  in  view  right  along.  In  all 
cases  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree  must 
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be  considered  and  the  way  fruit  is  pro- 
duced naturally  and  the  pruning  must 
tend  to  assist  this,  not  to  force  unnatural 
ways. 

Take  as  instances  the  peach  tree  and 
the  grape  vine.  The  former  makes  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  shoot  one  season 
upon  which  fruit  buds  are  formed  which 
produce  the  fruits  the  coming  year.  The 
grape  vine,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 


his  work,  for  an  hour's  object  lesson  on 
the  trees  is  better  than  a  volume  of 
written  instructions  on  the  subject.  A 
noted  gardener,  when  asked  how  he 
grew  his  grapes,  said  laconically,  "with 
brains."  That's  the  idea  for  pruning. 
Use  your  powers  of  observation.  Note 
the  various  styles  and  habits  of  fruit 
bearing  of  the  trees  you  grow  and  the 
smaller  details  of  what  to  cut  and  how 
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fruit  from  the  leafy  stems  of  the  current 
year.  The  pruning  then  of  these  two 
important  fruit  bearing  plants  is  carried 
out  on  totally  different  lines.  The  peach 
tree  has  the  long  shoots  of  the  previous 
season  left  entire  and  young  shoots  are 
encouraged  to  take  their  place  another 
season  when  they  are  removed.  The 
shoots  on  the  grape  vine,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three  sound 
eyes,  at  the  base  to  prevent  their  getting 
out  of  track,  and  these  eyes  being  nat- 
urally the  hardest  and  most  fully  devel- 
oped produce  the  most  fruitful  wood. 

These  may  be  termed  the  extremes  of 
pruning  each  way,  for  often  the  winter 
determines  the  matter  of  peach  tree 
pruning  for  us,  killing  back  whole 
branches  and  leaving  little  for  the 
pruner  to  do  but  cut  away  the  dead 
wood.  Apples  and  pears  growing  in 
natural  form  and  not  trained  in  gridiron 
and  other  unnatural  shapes  produce  a 
moderate  amount  of  wood  each  year. 
Some  varieties  bear  fruit  en  this  the 
next  season ;  in  others  the  principal  crop 
is  produced  on  spur  like  growths  on 
the  two-year  old  wood. 

In  either  case  the  work  of  the  pruner 
is  the  same.  An  intelligent  worker  will 
not  cut  these  shoots  back  as  is  often 
done  producing  a  thicket  of  unfruitful 
shoots  the  next  season.  He  will  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  thick  by  taking 
some  out  entirely  and  where  they  show 
a  tendency  to  grow  too  long  and  spindly 
he  will  pinch  the  ends  in  summer  to  di- 
vert the  sap  to  its  task  of  elaborating 
fruit  buds  in  the  lower  portions.  He 
will  so  dispose  the  branches  that  sun 
and  light  reach  the  leaves  from  all 
sides,  for  leaves  grown  in  semi-darkness 
arc^  no  good  as  flower  and  therefore 
fruit  producers. 

Details  suggest  themselves  as  the  op- 
erator works  and  becomes  interested  in 


to  cut  it  will  suggest  themselves  as  you 
go  along.    Use  your  brains. 

R. 

SHORT  NOTES  OH  FRUIT. 

The  Quince  is  not  only  a  handsome 
tree  but  the   fruit   is  excedingly   useful 


hardy,  the  young  shoots  produced  under 
cover  are  sure  to  be  tender. 

Trees  or  bushes  should  never  be 
pruned  in  frosty  weather,  for  though 
apparently  no  harm  is  done  the  mischief 
will  be  only  too  apparent  later  on. 

The  Czar  is  a  fine,  early,  black  plum, 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  thriving  under 
almost  any  style  of  growth  or  training. 
The  quali^  of  the  fruit  is  very  good. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  new  and  fill 
up  old  plantations  of  currants  and  rasp- 
berries. •  The  earlier  the  better,  when 
the  ground  will  work.  Plant  at  from 
four  to  five  feet  apart  in  good  soil. 

Deep  cultivation  is  best  for  raspber- 
ries, as  these  plants  have  two  distinct 
sets  of  roots,  the  upper  or  surface  feed- 
ers and  the  deep  piercing  or  anchor 
roots  that  hold  them  firmly  in  place. 

For  an  early,  free  bearing  apple  of 
good  quality  the  Red  Astrachan,  though 
an  old  variety,  is  difficult  to  beat.  It  is 
hardy  and  thrives  in  cold  localities,  while 
its  amp^e  foliage  protects  the  stems 
from  sun-scald. 

Apply  good  fat  manure  to  the  grape 
vines  after  pruning  and  putting  in  order. 
If  this  cannot  be  had  a  top  dressing  of 
bone  meal  lightly  applied  and  pricked  in 
or  any  other  good  fertilizer  is  helpful. 
Grape  vines  are  great  feeders. 

Potash  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
ingredients  in  fertilizers  for  strawber- 
ries. For  this  reason  the  burnt  refuse 
of  the  garden  is  an  excellent  material 
for  top  dressing  beds,  especially  those 
that  have  been  well  treated  with  regard 
to  yard  manure. 

Select  an  elevated,  well  drained  site 
for  the  orchard,  but  avoid  cold  or  bar- 
ren spots  on  a  hillside.  Water  logged 
soil  is  useless  for  fruit  growing  but 
some  low  plots  are  excellent  after  drain- 
ing, though  the  trees  are  apt  to  be  in- 


PRIMULAS    AT    JOHN    P.    RUPP'S,    8HIREMAN8TOWN,    PA. 

Fig.  1.    ColleotioQ  of  dwarf  plants  in  full  bloom  in  2-iuch  pots  contrasted  with  a  (mnch  pot  spooimen. 


for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  grown  where  the  soil  is  good. 

Raspberries  topped  at  different 
heights  are  found  to  give  more  and  bet- 
ter fruit  than  when  all  the  stems  are 
stopped  at  the  same  level 

Uncover  grape  vines  before  the 
young  growths  push  or  indeed  before 
the  buds  soften  as,  though  the  vines  are 


jured  by  spring  frosts. 

No  one  can  make  good  work  of  prun- 
ing with  dull  tools.  Knives  are  far  bet- 
ter than  secateurs  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  use  them,  but  they 
must  be  keen.  Saws  too  for  the  larger 
branches  should  be  newly  sharpened  and 
a  mallet  and  keen  chisel  may  be  useful 
for  branches  otherwise  difficult  to  get  at. 
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PRIMULAS    AT    JOHN    P.    RUPP'8,    SHIRBMANSTOWN,   PA. 

FIk.  2.— Interior  of  one  of  six  houses  showing  plants  in  full  bloom. 


Never  remove  the  spurs  on  apple  and 
pear  trees  as  these  are  where  most  fruit 
is  produced. 

Look  over  the  stock  of  stakes  and 
labels  and  see  that  abundance  are  ready 
as  they  will  soon  be  needed  in  quantity. 

The  thinner  the  heads  of  apple 
trees  are  kept  and  the  more  the  sun 
and  air  plays  about  the  branches,  the 
better. 

When  the  weather  is  mild  remove  the 
covering  on  the  scions  heeled  in  for 
grafting  and  do  everything  possible  to 
keep  them  dormant. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  over  prune  black 
currants.  Some  of  the  center  branches 
can  be  taken  out  with  the  fruit  later  on 
and  taken  to  the  shed  for  easier  picking. 

Always  head  back  newly  planted 
trees  the  first  season  or  sprawling  un- 
signtly  heads  will  result.  If  neglected 
the  first  season  fruiting  wood  will 
have  to  be  taken  later. 

Three  years  is  quite  long  enough 
for  strawberries  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  small  fruit  only  being  pro- 
duced after  this.  Some  cultivators 
leave  them  only  two  seasons. 

In  pruning  the  peach  trees  carefully 
avoid  cutting  back  to  a  fruit  bud;  either 
prune  to  a  triple  bud,  that  is,  two  flow- 
er buds  with  a  growth  bud  between,  or 
to  the  long,  thin  bud  that  denotes  an 
embryo  leaf  growth. 


MoRRiSTOWN,  N.  J.— Richard  Vince, 
gardener  to  Robt  D.  Foote,  has  resigned 
his  position  though  his  empk)yer  wished 
to  retain  his  services.  Mr.  Vince  is 
laiown  chiefly  by  the  high  class  exhibits 
he  has  made  at  various  shows  through- 
out the  cotmtry  for  a  number  of  years 
past  He  IS  succeeded  by  Paul  Hunt, 
late  with  Samuel  Untermeyer,  of  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CHINESE  PRIAROSES. 

Among  the  best  known  specialists  in 
the  breeding  and  production  of  the  fin- 
est types  of  Chinese  primroses  in  the 
United  States  is  John  F.  Rupp,  of 
Shiremanstown,  Pa.  He  has  named  his 
place  "The  Home  of  Primroses."  Henry 
S.  Rupp,  the  father  of  the  present  head 
of  the  business,  began  the  culture  of  this 
plant  as  a  specialty  at  Shiremanstown  as 
early  as  1876,  and  continued  it  until  his 
death  a  few  years  ago,  when  his  son, 
John  F.  Rupp,  himself  a  student  and 
artist  in  this  work,  continued  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  establishment  at  Shiremanstown 
consists  of  six  long  greenhouses  nota- 
ble not  so  much  for  elegance,  although 
they  are  neat,  as  for  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and  their  ability  to  produce 
the  condition  of  light  and  heat  necessary 
to  give  the  best  results  in  primrose  cul- 
ture. The  sides  are  of  wood,  the  roof  is 
of  the  plain  sash  bar  type,  the  benches 
have  cement  bottoms,  and  the  walks  are 
of  concrete.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  in- 
sisted upon,  and  no  dead  leaves  or  rub- 
bish of  any  kind  is  allowed  in  the 
houses.  All  insect  pests  are  kept  down 
by  the  careful  use  of  cyanide  gas.  Hot 
water  is  the  heating  medium.  Here,  un- 
der the  glass  of  these  six  large  houses, 
all  the  work  is  done.  Thousands  of 
plants  are  annually  grown  and  sold  from 
2-inch  pots,  many  hundreds  jnore  are 
brought  into  perfect  bloom  and  then 
sold,  and  still  hundreds  of  others  are 
selected  and  used  in  seed  production. 

The  yearly  period  of  seed  sowing  is 
from  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
some  seed  is  sown  each  week  in  shallow 
flats  containing  the  ordinary  fibrous 
greenhouse  soil  to  which  a  little  ground 
bone  has  been  added.  In  about  tiiree 
weeks  after  sowing  the  young  plants  are 


pricked  off  into  2-inch  pots  and  in  six 
weeks  more  these  are  ready  either  for 
sale  or  for  transplanting  to  the  larger 
pots  on  the  same  benches.  Some  few 
plants  are  allowed  to  mature  in  the  2- 
inch  pots.  Fig.  i  shows  a  fine  collection 
of  dwarf  plants  in  full  bloom  produced 
in  this  way.  They  arc  contrasted  with 
a  standard  size  specimen  growing  in  a 
6-inch  pot  and  placed  among  them.  The 
three  or  four  flowers  on  the  little 
dwarfs  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  on 
the  standard  plants  while  the  few 
leaves  in  the  picture  are  very  much 
smaller. 

As  the  plants  in  2-inch  pots  reach  sal- 
able size,  and  as  the  orders  come  in, 
they  are  knocked  out  of  the  pofs  and 
each,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  is  wrapped  in  paper.  They  are 
then  boxed  and  expressed.  Nearly  1,000 
packages  of  these  were  forwarded  last 
year  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

When  the  orders  for  small  plants  have 
been  filled,  about  double  the  number  re- 
quired for  mature  plants  and  for  seed 
production  are  then  taken.  A  few 
weeks'  difference  in  time  of  seed  lowing 
does  not  appear  to  make  much  difference 
in  the  time  of  blossoming;  the  plants 
will  all  flower  about  January.  Fig.  2 
shows  one  of  the  six  houses  with  the 
plants  in  full  bloom.  Some  of  the  va- 
rieties Mr.  Rupp  thinks  most  of  are 
Delicate  Rose,  Best  Double  White,  Sin- 
gle Crimson,  Double  Cristata,  and  Sin- 
gle Blue.  Fig.  3  shows  three  good  speci- 
men plants  in  full  bloom.  Best  Double 
White  was  produced  by  the  late  Henry 
S.  Rupp,  and  won  first  prize  at  the  Chi- 
cago world's  fair.  Owing  to  the  care  in 
breeding  it  is  still  maintained  in  all  its 
original  splendor.  Delicate  Rose  was 
produced  by  the  present  John  F.  Rupp. 
Single  Crimson  is  one  of  the  best  dark 
varieties  and  is  an  excellent  seller. 

For  the  prodiicfiop  of  seed  many 
thousa^ds.j0^f^j,Igni(^Q|^pt  to  allow 
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for  the  most  rigid  selection.  Hundreds 
arei-^otn  time  to  time  discarded  and  are 
not  allowed  to  propagate  themselves  for 
faults  which  the  untrained  ^e  can 
scarcely  ^tect  Wrongly  tinged  or  ill 
shaped  petals  or  petioles,  foliage  too 
lighter  too  dark«  and 49clr^f' vigor  are 
a  l«w  bf -tiie^iiany  points  which  disqual- 
ify-a  plant  for  seed  production.  As  the 
pkRlts  are  flowered  wonder  glass  in  Janu- 
ary, hand  pollination  is  necessary.  The 
ordinary  ^mel's  hair  brush  is  u8ed«ofid 
on^  the  at^emge  from  30  to  40  flo>ir6rs>are 
pofiinated-^per  minute.  This  necessity 
for  artificial  pollination  permits  of  the 
choice  of  parents  in  the  'production  of 
new  varieties,  and  of  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  highest  skill  in  plant  breeding.  A 
pair  of  fine  plants  ^oducing  seed  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Five  very  important  points  for  whkh 
to  breed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rupp,  are  as 
follows:  To  get  and  maintain Jarge size 
of  flowers ;  to  get  the  flowers  thrown  up 
into  -spikes  afbove  the  foliage,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  display;  to  get  the  petals 
well  over4apping  each  other  (the  best 
are  lapped  half  the  petal  or  more)  ;  to 
have  the  -edges  of  tiie  t)©tals  perfectly 
fringed,  and,  to  breed  sturdiness  and 
health  into  the  plants. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Oii- 
nese  primrose  are  also  given  by  Mr. 
Rupp,  as  follows: 

Sunlight — Not  too  strong  sunlight 
should  be  given  for  foliage  and  flowers, 
but  for  seed  development  much  sunlight 
is  required. 

Moisture. — Plants  should  be  kept  rath- 
er moist  except  in  cloudy  weather. 

Temperature.— From  55*  to  6o*  F.  is 
•4)est,  but  the  plants  will  stand  much  low- 
er temperatures  without  serious  injury. 

Soil. — ^Any  good  greenhouse  soil  will 
do.  W,  H.  W. 


splendidly  grown  Atlantic  Prize  toma- 
toes with  numerous  ripe  fruits.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  >sown  in 
August  and  under  our  cHmatic  condi- 
^ons  it  is  seldom  ^stfieh  tomatoes  are  seen 
as  early  as  the  bogimnng  of  January. 

RttlBE(hN. 


ARTS  4Ifn  A  GMmRMOSfi. 

I  saw  *'J.  H.  F.'s"  inquiry  for  a  rem- 
edy for  ants  in  a  greenhouse.  I  had  been 
troubled  badly^  with 'them.  They  even 
tunneled  cinerarias  wit  so  that  the  tops 
dropped  ^ver  and  having  tried  several 
remedies  With  only  moderate  mccess  1 
finally  tried  pieces  of  pork  fat,  «ininch 
or  two  square,  a  couple  of  pieces  to  a 
house.  When  these  were  cov«i»d  with 
ants  they  weresoikled  which*  wvUld  be 
•five  or 'six 'times  a  day,  the  wme  piece 
of  fat  answering  for  a  week  oor  more. 
Thus  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  lai^wing 
they  were  dead  and  not^driven  to  other 
parts  of  the  house.  While  it  is  a  little 
trouble  it  is  effective, -«is  nhe  fat  will 
draw  them  from  all  parts  'kA  the  house. 

F.  R.  M. 


A  ELtJB  mPPEASTRUM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  France,  January  10, 
there  was  exhibited  a  very  curiously  col- 


IRDOOR  ITBMS. 

Draw  out  the  growth  of  all  hacrdw«©d- 
:d  plants  a  little  before  attempting  to 
root  cuttings. 

Lachenalias  shoiild  be  brought  akmg 
in  quite  a*  cool  house.  Good  results  sel- 
dom follow  forcing. 

Pentas  carnea  is  a  pretty  greenhouse 
plant  with  flesh  colored  flowers  that 
should  be  better  known. 

Never  allow  Spirea  Japonica  to  be- 
come dry  when  once  it  has  started  to 
grow,  or  the  tender  foliage  will  wilt. 

Begin  all  forcing  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  gradually  rise  this  as  the 
growth  develops  and  the  light  increases. 

No  need  to  keep  old  umbrella  plants. 
They  are  not  worth  it  when  they  can  be 
cut  up  and  propagated  so  freely  as  re- 
cently noted. 
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PRiUUXJiS  AT  JOHN  P.  RUPP'S,  SHIREMANSTOWN,  PA. 
Fig.  3.— Three  good  specimens.. 


ored  hippeastrum  named  Imperatrice  du 
Bresil.  The  flowers  were  very  flabby 
and  not  well  developed,  consequentlv 
they  were  not  showy,  but  the  color  was 
a  most  distinct  light  violet  blue,  one  not 
heretofore  known  in  this  plant. 

Before  the  vegetable  committee  Baron 
Rothschild's     gardener     showed     some 


Few  plants  are  so  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  as  the  heliotrope.  Use 
young  green  shoots  and  keep  them  moist 
m  the  sand  until  rooted. 

Unless  plants  are  well  rooted  and  the 
roots  are  active  it  is  useless  to  expect 
them  to  obtain  any  benefit  from  feeding 
with  artificial  or  other  fertilizers. 


It  is,  just  now  that  the  advantage  of 
keeping  plants  clean  during  the  winter  is 
seen.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
dirty  or  insect  infested  plants  now. 

A  few  cannas  potted  up  late  are  sure 
to  be  useful,  helping  to  keep  up  a  bright 
display  when  greenhouse  i^ants  in  flower 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  spring. 

A  few  aquatics  such  as  the  water 
hawthorn  and  the  different  varieties  of 
nymphs^s  (water  lily)  are  very  inter- 
esting-and  easily  grown  in  a  small  tank 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Never  attempt  to  grow  any  ferns  or 
other  plants  in  the  ornamental  pottery 
sold  without  first  drilling  a  hole  4n  the 
bottom  for  drainage.  Much  of  it  of 
course  is  already  soi>rovided. 

Have  you  noticed  how  much  more 
quickly  the  -greenhouse  plants  dry  at  the 
roots  now?  They  are  beginnkig  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  increased  light  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  free  air  supply. 

Keep  the  young  tomato  plants  hardy 
from  the  beginning  by  placing  the  *pots 
in  which  they  are  ^growing  close  to  the 
light  and  allowing  plenty  of  air  •on  all 
possible  occasions.  For  outdoor  culture 
sow  now. 

Never  allow  the  young  plants  of  lobe- 
lias, ageratums  and  similar  subjects  to 
flower,  as  this  hardens  them  and  retards 
growth.  Keep  them  moving  and  strike 
all  the  young  growing  tops  it  is  possible 
to  obtain. 

Few  plants  give  a  finer  display  or  are 
so  easy  to  grow  as  the  regal  pelargoni- 
ums, sometimes  known  as  French  or 
fancy  geraniums.  Just  now  they  should 
be  encouraged,  both  growth  and  flowers 
being  formed. 

Instead  of  spending  all  the  spare  cash 
on  bulbs  and  stock  such  as  will  not  be 
any  use  after  being  once  forced  buy  a 
few  shrubs  for  flowering  in  the  green- 
house such  as  double  flowering  cherries, 
deutzias  or  even  lilacs  that  can  be  plant- 
ed in  the  garden  afterwards.  Never 
force  them  hard  but  let  them  come  on 
slowly  and  be  allowed  to  finish  out  their 
natural  growth  before  planting  out. 


A  Pretty  Edging  Plant.— Paniaim 
yariegatUm  may  be  easily  grown  and 
is  excellent  for  the  edge  of  the  bench. 
About  six  or  seven  cuttings  may -be 
rooted  in  a  2H^inch  pot  and  if  the 
tops  are  pinched  out  once  they  will 
make  elegant  little  specimens.  It  is 
also  very  pretty  planted  around  the 
edges  of  hanging  baskets. 

IvY-LEAVED  GERANIUMS. — ^Thcsc  are  so 
easily  grown  and  so  useful  that  no  one 
should  be  without  a  few  varieties.  If 
asked  which  was  the  most  useful  variety 
we  should  without  hesitation  vote  for 
that  good  old  Frendi  variety  Mme. 
Crousse.  Despite  the  shoals  of  new 
kinds  from  European  and  American  rais- 
ers there  is  probably  no  more  generally 
useful  variety  than  this.  It  is  fine  for 
indoor  flowering,  either  in  winter  or 
summer;  it  makes  a  most  charming 
basket  or  pedestal  plant;  it  is  the  very 
best  in  existence  for  planting  in  beds  or 
borders  in  summer  while  as  a  pillar 
plant  in  summer  for  veranda  posts,  per- 
golas and  similar  positions  it  simply 
cannot  be  beaten.  It  is  also  channing 
as  a  doorway  plant  and  easily  grown  in 
the  window.  Few  plants  have  as  many 
good  points.  r  ^  I 
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The  Vegetable  0»gden> 

CULTlTATHHf  OF  WAIBR  CRfiSS. 

A  COMING  IKDU9TKT. 

The  appetite  of  the  Amexican  peo- 
ple is  constantly  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  table  luxuries.  Articles 
which  were  formerly  incidental  acces- 
sories, have  now  become  standard  es- 
sentials. Among  these  are  some  of 
the  greens  and  vegetables  formerly 
used  almost  solely  for  decorative  and 
garnishing  purposes.  Water  cress 
comes  in  this  latter  category.  We 
receive  each  year  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  inquiries  regarding  the  nature, 
culture  and  management  of  this  crpp. 

There  are  two  styles  of  cress,  the 
garden  or  upland  cress  and  the  .water 
or  lowland  cress.  The  latter  is  the 
plant  most  frequently  seen  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Both  plants  belong 
to  the  cruciferae,  the  cabbage  and  rad- 
ish tribes. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  this 
country  where  water  cress  is  natural- 
ly cultivated  as  a  crop.  There  are 
many  places  where  it  is  grown  inci- 
dentally. For  a  nimiber  of  years  it 
has  been  an  important  market  garden- 
ers' crop  in  England.  It  is  recorded 
that  water  cress  grew  in  a  wild  state 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
London,  England,  for  many  years  be- 
fore its  cultivation  was  attempted. 
Within  the  last  25  years  definite  cul- 
tural methods  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  crop  has  now  grown  to  be  one 
of  considerable  importance  in  the 
European  and  British  markets. 

CULIUBX. 

The  first  essential  is  running  water, 
although  it  is  sometimes  grown  in 
low,  moist  locations  where  water  does 
not  circulate.  An  ideal  situation  is  a 
low  pasture  field  through  which  a 
rivulet  travels.  The  ordinary  method 
of  procedure  where  cress  is  cultivated 
commercially  is  to  dig  broad  shallow 
trenches  and  conduct  the  water  in 
zig-zag  fashion  through  these 
trenches.  The  ground  should  be 
nearly  level,  so  that  the  current  will 
be  so  slight  as  to  avoid  washing  or 
erosion.  These  trenches  are  prepared 
by  simply  removing  the  turf  and  find- 
ing the  soil  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
not  more  than  12  or  15  inches  deep 
and  may  be  16  to  20  feet  wide.  These 
trenches  should  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  stream,  from 
which  sufficient  water  is  diverted  to 
flood  them. 

Water  cress  grows  readily  from 
cuttings  made  from  its  more  or  less 
running  stems.  These  are  inserted 
into  the  soil  by  means  of  the  dibble. 
After  planting,  the  water  is  let  into 
the  trenches,  and  nothing  further  is 
done  till  the  crop  is  harvested.  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  gathered 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  tied 
in  neat  bunches,  somewhat  like  vio- 
lets, packed  in  crates,  and  in  this  way 
forwarded  to  the  market. 

In  Europe  the  plants  are  protected 
during  the  winter  by  covermg  them 
with  water.  This  is  feasible  where 
frost  is  not  very  severe.  In  a  few 
places  in  this  country  ordinary  hotbed 
frames  have  been  placed  over  the 
trenches,  and  the  crop  has  been 
forced  in  this  way  during  the  winter 
months,  but  this  is  not  feasible  on  a 
very  large  scale. 


Small  crops  of  cress,  can  be  grown 
in  frames  or  in  tubs  near  the  home. 
Where  the  water  supply  is  limited, 
shading  may  be  resorted  to.  There 
is  a  future  for  cress  growing  in  this 
country. 


EDIBLE  WAX-POJ>D£D  P£AS. 

The  edible  podded  peas  are  much  used 
in  Europe  and  are  really  most  desirable 
table  vegetables.  The  pods  of  most  va- 
rieties of  this  class  are  more  or  less  ir- 
regular, twisted  and  corrugated  in  form 


CULLS  FROM  CULDIART  CR»I$. 

Any  odd  comer  will  do  for  a  small 
patch  of  chives  or  garlic  and  these  are 
very  useful  in  the  kitchen. 

Some  of  the  better  class  new  wrinkled 
peas  are  as  hardy  as  the  poorer  flavored 
and  round  seeded  kinds. 

Deep  digging  in  spring  defys  dro^ght 
in  summer,  especially  if  coupled  with 
frequent  surface  cultivation. 

Never  sow  onion  seed  on  newly 
turned  ground  unless  thoroughly  roUexi, 
trodden  or  otherwise  firmed. 


PRIMULAS    AT    JOHN    P.    RUPP'S,   8HIRBMAN8TOWN»  PA. 
Fig.  4.— Two  plants  producing  seed  after  the  flowers  had  been  artifloially  pollinated. 


so  as  to  be  unattractive  in  appearance, 
and  we  think  that  largely  on  this  account 
they  have  never  come  into  general  use 
in  America,  except  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  use  them  in  Europe.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  secured  a  variety  of  this  class 
and  it  is  thought  that,  through  its  more 
attractive  appearance  and  most  excellent 
quality,  it  might  popularize  edible 
podded  peas  and  thus  make  a  modt  de- 
sirable addition  to  our  list  of  common 
table  vegetables.  To  this  end  it  has 
had  a  quantity  grown,  which  are  now 
available  for  distribution  (upon  appli- 
cation for  them)  to  a  limited  number  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  the 
sort  a  trial  under  favotable  cultural 
conditions. 

The  vines  of  this  particular  variety 
are  as  tall  as  those  of  the  Champion  of 
England  or  the  Marrowfat,  but  have 
heavier,  thicker,  shorter-jointed  stems 
and  yellowish-green  leaves.  They  are 
quite  prolific,  of  about  the  season  of 
Champion  of  England,  and  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  way,  though  it 
is  of  greater  importance  diat  they  be 
furnished  with  brush  or  other  support 
The  pods  are  large,  flat,  distinctly  wax 
colored,  without  string  or  fiber,  and  if. 
the  whole  pod  is  used  before  the  peas 
are  more  than  half  size,  as  we  would 
use  string  beans,  they  are  very  sweet, 
tender  and  delicious.  The  mature  peas 
are  large,  smooth,  yellowish-white  in 
color,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the 
common  White  Marrowfat.  The  pods 
should  be  gathered  when  at  about  the 
same  state  of  maturity  as  one  would 
gather  string  or  snap  beans,  and  they 
should  be  cooked  and  served  in  the  same 

way. 


Clean  up  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  surface  fairly 
dry  but  keep  off  it  if  sticky  and  moist 

A  little  nitrate  of  soda  rotmd  each 
plant  will  be  of  great  help  in  forward- 
ing held  over  cabbage  or  curled  greens. 

Heaps  of  lime,  containing  about  half 
a  bushel  and  covered  with  soil,  help  to 
break  up  stubborn  working  soils  and  kill 
many  insects. 

Horseradish    and    beef    go    well    to- 
gether at  Christmas.    Time  to  plant  the 
sets  now  about  nine  inches  deep  in  well  ' 
cultivated  soil. 

Sow  spinach  early  as  it  is  most  useful 
before  the  bulk  of  the  vegetables  are  in. 
Even  a  few  rows  between  peas  or  beans 
will  be  useful 

Old  lime  rubbish  from  buildings  is 
useful  as  an  addition  to  soils  for  cucum- 
bers, especially  if  this  is  of  a  nature  that 
runs  closely  together. 

Start  a  few  early  potato  sets  in  a 
sunny  window,  frame  or  greenhouse, 
planting  them  in  boxes  in  about  two 
inches  of  light  soil. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  salads 
should  be  quickly  grown.  Lettuce,  rad- 
ishes and  other  crops  that  are  a  long 
while  on  the  ground  have  never  a  nice 
crisp  flavor. 

Hot  manure  should  be  dug  in  as  quick" 
Jy  as  possible,  a  small  quantity  being 
spread  at  a  time,  as  much  of  the  fer- 
-  tilizing  property  is  dissipated  in  the  es- 
caping steam. 

If  there  are  any  cauliflower  plants 
held  over  in  frames  or  handlights  give 
them  all  the  air  possible  when  the 
weather  is  bright  to  harden  them  pre- 
paratory to  planting  ^^OQI^ 
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Plants  in  the  Home. 


CAR£  OF  WINDOW  PLAHTS. 

Never  cut  a  plant  of  any  kind  without 
due  consideration  of  the  effect  the  cut- 
ting will  have.  Some  kinds  have  to  be 
pruned  much  harder  than  others  to  get 
shapely  plants,  while  no  cutting  beyond 
removing  decayed  or  dead  wood  and 
leaves  is  necessary  with  many  species. 
Just  now  geraniums  that  have  been 
flowering  more  or  less  since  this  time 
last  year  may  be  pruned,  as  they  will  re- 
cover more  quickly  now  than  at  any  oth- 
er time  of  year. 

Keep  them  well  on  the  dry  side  for  a 
week  or  lo  days  before  cutting  back; 
take  a  look  at  the  plant  and  see  how  a 
nicely  balanced  specimen  may  be  best 
made  out  of  the  sometimes  unpromising 
looking  object  of  attention.  If  there  is 
a  long,  lanky,  green  stem  or  a  number  of 
them,  these  may  generally  be  cut  fairly 
hard  back  but  if  on  the  contrary  the 
plant  has  nicely  ripened,  hard  looking 
shoots,  then  only  the  points  of  these 
need  be  taken,  just  sufficient  to  make  it 
shapely.  Notice  the  joints  that  have 
produced  flowers  and  never  cut  to  these ; 
always  one  below  or  one  above.  Con- 
tinue to  keep  them  dry  until  the  young 
shoots  are  breaking  from  the  points 
where  cut  back,  when  a  slight  increase 
in  the  moisture  supply  is  necessary. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock, 
either  for  the  window  or  for  planting 
outside  later,  make  cuttings  of  the 
prunings.  Cut  off  close  under  a  leaf 
and  remove  this,  a  suitable  length  for 
the  slips  or  cuttings  being  about  three 
to  four  inches.  Insert  these  in  small 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  always  around  the 
edge,  as  here  they  will  root  more  quickly 
than  in  the  center.  Place  them  in  the 
full  sun  and  keep  them  constantly  moist 
until  rooted. 

Fuchsias  may  also  be  cut  back  if  nec- 
essary, but  only  the  young  green  shoots 
of  these  are  suitable  for  cuttings.  These 
vary  greatly  in  habit  and  no  precise  di- 
rections can  be  given  for  cutting  back. 
In  a  general  way  only  the  thin,  unripe 
shoots  need  be  taken  and  any  that  seem 
to  be  taking  an  undue  lead.  Pinch  the 
strongest  of  the  shoots  again  when  about 
two  or  three  complete  leaves  have 
formed. 

Begonias  of  the  tuberous  rooted  sorts 
will  soon  be  starting  and  may  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted,  carefully  avoiding  iur 
jury  to  any  shoots  that  may  have  start- 
ed. Anticipate  their  starting,  if  possible. 
.Callas  and  Texas  lilies,  crinums  or  any 
other  bulbous  plants  becoming  active 
may  have  the  surface  soil  stirred  and  a 
pinch  of  fertilizer  added.  Keep  an  eye 
lifting  for  green  fly  or  other  insects  and 
use  the  sponge  or  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
powder  where  required.  G. 

HOHE  JOmilGS. 

Don't  water  your  plants  because  the 
time  has  come  to  do  it ;  water  them  when 
the  roots  are  dry  and  need  it,  and  then 
give  a  free  supply. 

Iris  fimbriata  is  a  most  charming 
plant,  its  flowers  pale  blue  with  golden 
yellow  markings.  It  is  very  easily  prop- 
agated and  grown  either  as  a  window  or 
room  plant 

The  water  in  which  Chinese  sacred 
lilies  and  other  bulbs  are  growing  may 


be  kept  sweet  by  placing  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  it  and  renewing  the  water 
occasionally. 

Heliotropes  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
frost,  a  few  degrees  killing  them  back. 
Remove  them  to  the  center  of  the  room 
if  any  danger  of  the  window  being  fro- 
zen is  apprehended. 

It  is  very  easy  to  over  water  the  soil 
in  fern  cases,  as  owing  to  being  closed 
less  moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation  than 
with  plants  growing  in  the  ordinary 
room  atmosphere. 

Sheets  of  newspaper  between  the 
plants  and  the  window  glass  at  night 
form  an  excellent  means  of  keeping 
frost  out.  It  is  not  generally  known 
what  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat 
paper  is. 

Don't  throw  away  the  hyacinths,  tu- 
lips, narcissi  and  other  bulbs  after  flow- 
ering. Let  them  finish  out  their  growth 
naturally  and  they  will  be  useful  later 
for  filling  up  odd  comers  in  the  flower 
garden. 

The  oleander  needs  more  root  moist- 
ure than  most  plants  and  if  grown  in 
well  drained  pots  can  hardly  be  over 
watered.  An  occasional  pinch  of  a  good 
fertilizer  helps  the  color  of  both  leaves 
and  flowers. 

The  beautiful  little  Killamey  fefn 
(Trichomanes  radicans)  can  be  grown  by 
anyone  who  will  take  a  little  pains  with 
it  in  a  small  Wardian  or  fern  case.  We 
hope  to  have  something  to  say  on  its 
culture  shortly. 

Many  of  the  old  fashioned  plants  are 
pretty  and  interesting,  making  a  change 
from  the  more  ordinarily  grown  species, 
— Sedum  Sieboldi  for  instance,  old  and 
half  forgotten  by  many  but  excellent  for 
growing  in  living  rooms.  There  is  a 
variegated  as  well  as  the  green  form. 

The  green  tradescantia  is  a  very  easily 
grown  creeping  plant  that  is  fine  for 
hanging  ba.skets.  These  should  be  made 
up  fresh  every  two  seasons  as  older 
plants  are  weaker  in  growth  and  get 
bare  in  the  center.  Place  ^ix  cuttings, 
made  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in  a 
3-inch  pot  and  when  well  rooted  make 
up  the  basket  by  placing  three  or  four 
of  these,  according  to  size,  in  each  bas- 
ket.   They  will  grow  anywhere. 

The  Oracle. 

Toa  are  Inrlted  to  conialt  "THE  OBAOLE" 
on  anj  matter  that  ponies  70a.  Write  lefflbly* 
on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your 
wants  clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble. Name  and  address  sboald  in  all  cases  be 
given. 

MUSHROOMS  imSATISFACTORT. 

E:D.   OARDBNINa:— 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  mushrooms 

are  very  small  and  not  of  good  quality 

as  I  would  like  to  grow  them?     Also 

why  are  some  white  and  others  brown? 

A  Subscriber. 

There  are  so  many  causes  that  would 
lead  to  this  condition  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  has  done  so  in  your 
case.  A  frequent  cause  is  weak  spawn. 
Good  spawn  should  have  the  mycelium 
threads  present  but  not  easily  seen.  The 
spawn  that  has  cottony  looking  threads 
with  occasional  white  dots  is  usually 
old  and  useless.  Then  the  bed  may  not 
be  in  a  proper  condition.  Overheating 
at  first  with  a  low  temperature  after- 
wards is  bad.    Overwatering  is  also  bad. 


If  yott  had  given  us  an  idea  of  how 
your  beds  had  been  treated  we  would 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  help 
you.  A  top  dressing  of  salt,  using  about 
one  pound  to  two  square  yards,  is  often 
effective  in  livening  up  an  old  bed,  pro- 
vided that  the  spawn  is  there  and  work- 
ing, but  if  the  spawn  is  dead,  or  very 
weak,  then  the  sooner  the  bed  is  thrown 
out  and  a  new  one  made  the  better.  Ex- 
amine it  to  make  sure  of  this  before 
throwing  out 

ROSES  FOR  PERMARENT  BEIfCHES. 

Et>.  OABDEIONa:— 

Please  advise  me  what  kind  of  roses 
to  plant  in  benches  that  are  not  to  be 
replanted  for  years?  P.  H. 

The  varieties  of  the  tea  scented  section 
are  best  for  permanent  planting,  especi- 
ally if  allowed  ample  room  for  their  full 
development.  You  do  not  say  which 
colors  you  need,  but  you  can  hardly  beat 
the  following  six :  Bride,  white ;  Brides- 
maid, deep  pink;  Canadian  Queen,  pink; 
Safrano,  apricot  yellow;  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  deep  yellow  and  Madame  Lambard, 
red. 


ROSE  FOLUGB  INJURED. 

e:d.  OAitDEinNa:^ 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  rose 
leaves?  S.  E.  G. 

They  are  badly  attacked  by  the  red 
rust  fungus,  a  oest  that  is  common  where 
the  houses  are  thoughtlessly  ventilated 
and  the  plants  heavily  syringed  in  dull 
weather.  Maintain  a  well  balanced  at- 
mosphere in  the  houses,  remove  the 
worst  affected  leaves  and  dust  a  little 
sulphur  on  the  plants,  and  they  will 
probably  outgrow  the  trouble. 


SULfHURIC  ACID  FOR  MILDEW. 

As  the  season  advances  mildew  on 
roses  will  again  be  one  of  the  troubles 
of  the  rose  grower  and  the  results  of 
experiments  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
as  set  forth  in  a  paper,  by  H.  Kraemer. 
presented  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  should  be  of  inter- 
est 

"The  fungicide  was  tested  on  plants 
growing  outdoors  as  well  as  in  the 
greenhouses,  and  the  application  of  a 
solution,  containing  approximately  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1,000  parts  of 
water  was  employed.  The  roses  were 
uninjured  by  the  acid  solution  and  they 
began  immediately  to  develop  new 
leaves  and  young  shoots  entirely  free 
of  mildew  after  from  three  to  six  ap- 
plications on  alternate  days.  Should 
subsequent  experiments  confirm  these 
observations,  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  have  certain  advantages  over  the 
use  of  sulphur,  as  it  does  not  discolor 
the  foliage  and  its  employment  is  more 
easily  controlled." 


ONB   FOR   THE   POLICESMAJT. 

A  police  officer  coming  down  street 
spies  out  a  fine  chrysanthemum  flower. 
"How  much?" 

Florist:    "Ten  cents." 

"Huh!  I'd  rather  give  it  to  the  poor 
than  pay  10  cents  for  a  &*ower." 

Florist:  "What  about  the  poor  flor- 
ist?" 

P. :  "Poor  florist,  eh?  What  pays  bet- 
ter than  growing  flowers  at  10  cents 
each?" 

Florist:  "A  Job  on  the  police  force, 
maybe." 

Officer  retires  without  purchasing. 


igof. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


A  YARIQ)  FROGRAHME. 

The  experiments  outlined  below  are 
being  carried  out  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
where  they  are  to  be  continued  during 
the  next  year  or  two: 

Finding  out  the  best  practical  spray 
mixture  for  the  San  Jose  scale.  Con- 
clusions are  drawn  in  Bulletin  9  of 
this  station  by  the  horticulturist. 

Controlling  the  annual  precipitation 
of  this  region  on  the  poor  sand  hill 
fruit  lands,  and  how  the  continual  ad- 
dition of  humus  in  some  form,  plus 
the  general  proper  management  of  a 
fruit  orchard  will  ultimately  add  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  estate.  A  bul- 
letin is  in  preparation  by  the  horticul- 
turist. 

The  testing  in  large  numbers  of 
standard  varieties  of  peaches,  plums, 
figs,  grapes,  mulberries,  and  strawber- 
ries. 

The  advisability  of  growing  the 
pecan  tree  on  the  home  farm  for 
profit  and  ornament. 

Various  methods  being  tried  to  con- 
trol some  of  our  worst  orchard  pests, 
as  the  peach  tree  borer  and  curculio 
on  orchards  of  various  sizes. 

The  draining  of  swamp  lands  for 
small  fruit  culture. 

FRUn  HEMS. 

An  extensive  system  of  co-operative 
testing  of  fruit  is  being  carried  on 
throughout  Ontario  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Department  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph.  Small  collections  of 
plants,  vines  and  trees  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  fruits  are  distributed 
throughout  the  province  for  co-opera- 
tive testing.  These  arc  sent  out  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipient 
will  follow  the  directions  furnished 
and  report  the  results  at  the  end  of 
each  season.  Over  2,000  experiment- 
ers are  already  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  number  will 
be  doubled  this  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  reports 
are  summarized  and  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Experimental 
Union,  held  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Full  reports  are  published  an- 
nually by  the  provincial  government 
and  sent  upon  application  to  anyone 
desiring  them.  It  is  proposed  this 
year  to  extend  the  work  to  vegetable 
tests,  for  which  seeds  will  be  distrib- 
uted, on  condition  that  the  experi- 
menters report  fully  at  the  end  of  the 
season.         

FRACnCAL  TOMATO  TESTS. 

The  California  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  intends  this  year  to 
make  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
test  of  tomatoes  by  planting  a  large 
number  of  varieties  in  three  different 
locations,  distant  from  eacii  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  com- 
mercial suitability,  relative  time  of 
ripening,  resistance  to  the  Fusarium 
blight,  influence  of  various  culture 
methods,  including  irrigation,  etc. 

One  of  the  station  horticulturists 
has  made  a  thorough  examinat'on  dur- 
ing the  past  season  of  the  different 
localities  in  which  California  tomato 
grow^ing:  is  at  present  undertaken  on 
a  considerable  scale.  He  has  secured 
the  judgment  of  leading  canners  n«? 
to    the    character   most   desirable   for 


their  use,  and  expects  to  attain  re- 
sults, by  the  coming  experiments, 
which  will  be  important  to  the  very 
large  tomato  growing  interests  of 
California. 

SIFTIRGS. 

Norway  spruce  has  had  a  limited 
use  in  ornamental  planting,  and  for 
this  it  can  be  recommended. 

Many  Russian  varieties  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  are  being  tested  in  Cana- 
dian experiment  stations  with  a  view  to 
determine  their  hardiness. 

The  codling  moth  emerges  from  the 
pupa  in  July  or  August,  according  to  the 
season.  After  mating,  the  female  de- 
posits the  eggs  but  dies  very  shortly  af- 
terwards. 

Clean  cultivation  so  as  to  destroy  all 
weeds  in  autumn  when  the  moths  of 
many  species  lay  their  eggs  and  poisoned 
bran  mashes  are  the  best  known  means 
of  destroying  cutworms. 

Protective  material  should  be  left  on 
grape  vines  as  late  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible without  injury  to  the  swelling 
buds.  A  very  slight  frost  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  season's  crop. 

The  English  gooseberries,  though  of 
excellent  quality,  have  been  found  more 
susceptible  to  injury  by  mildew  than  the 
American  kinds.  Whitesmith  and 
Whinhams  Industry  are  among  those 
least  affected. 

Cover  crops  are  valuable  in  fruit 
plantations;  for  protecting  the  roots  of 
the  trees  in  winter,  holding  the  snow, 
adding  huihus  to  the  soil  when  turned 
under  and  preventing  leaching  of  avail- 
able plant  food. 

There  are  126  acres  in  all  at  the  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.,  Experiment  Station,  con- 
sisting of  65  acres  planted  to  the  arbo- 
retum and  botanic  garden,  21  acres  to 
forest  belts  and  40  acres  to  the  orchard 
and  vineyard  enclosure. 

In  the  northern  states  four  apples  of 
good  quality  likely  to  prove  hardy  are 
Greening,  King,  Baldwin  and  Northern 
Spy  for  winter  use.  Owing  probably  to 
earlier  wood  maturation  the  summer  and 
autumn  apples  prove  hardier  than  win- 
ter sorts. 

Fargo,  N.  D.— Professors Waldron  and 
Worst,  of  the  Agricultural  college,  are 
anxious  to  have  two  greenhouses  built 
there  and  they  are  said  to  be  going  after 
the  legislature  with  this  end  in  view. 

Raspberry  Culture. — Canadian  exper- 
imenters have  found  that  it  pays  to  bend 
down  the  canes  of  raspberries  and  coyer 
the  ends  with  soil  for  better  protection 
in  winter.  At  Ottawa,  where  a  three 
years'  test  has  been  given,  the  protected 
plants  outyielded  the  unprotected  in  al- 
most every  case.  Experiments  in  cut- 
ting off  the  tips  of  the  canes  in  summer 
to  determine  if  more  fruit  would  be  pro- 
duced showed  that  those  left  alone  did 
best. 

Fall  Versus  Spring  Planting. — The 
results  of  experiments  along  this  line 
are  unfavorable  to  fall  planting  in  On- 
tario, Canada.  The  chief  disadvantages 
appear  to  be :  That  the  trees  are  not  suf- 
ficiently charged  with  moisture  to  with- 
stand the  winter  and  are  killed  by  dry- 
ing out :  they  are  more  liable  to  sunscald 
the  following  spring  than  trees  planted 
in  spring  and  that  have  therefore  had  a 
season's  growth ;  and  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  heave  during  the  winter  than 
spring  planted  trees. 


The  Old  Fence  Cornen 

Conducted  by  Abe  WHHng. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything 
abjut  the  weather  the  only  thing  to  say 
is  that  it  might  be  worse.  Florists 
throughout  the  country  are  rejoicing  in 
a  ghoulish  manner  over  the  large  amount 
of  what  they  call  funeral  work.  Evi- 
dently they  are  not  afflicted  like  Mr. . 
Joram,  Dickens'  Yarmouth  undertaker, 
who  was  afraid  to  ask  how  a  prospective 
candidate  for  his  wares  was  progressing 
in  bodily  health.  Just  a  little  longer  till 
the  sun  shines  both  sides  of  the  hedge 
as  they  say  in  England  and  probably  our 
friends  the  florists  will  be  turning  their 
attention  to  weddings  more  freely  than 
funerals.    Let  us  hope  so  at  any  rate. 

When  the  average  reporter  sets  out 
to  report  a  show  or  anything  connected 
with  gardening  he  usually  handles  the 
plant  names  with  scant  respect.  Don*t 
be  alarmed  friends.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  any  instances  though  I  might. 
They  read  too  much  like  the  names  of 
Welsh  railway  stations.  And  really  the 
reporter  is  not  wholly  to  blame.  Gar- 
deners are  often  not  over  particular  in 
their  spelling  and  their  writing  some- 
times leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Added 
to  this  reporters  are  hardworking  busy 
men  and  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
solve  such  puzzles  as  are  often  put  up 
to  them. 

All  kinds  of  amounts  have  been  pub- 
lished as  the  sum  John  D.  Rockefeller 
is  to  spend  upon  his  new  garden  at 
Pocantico  hills.  In  any  case  it  is  likely 
to  be  something  pretty  big  and  a  large 
proportion  is  to  go  towards  steps,  marble 
statuary  and  terraces.  Everyone  to  their 
fancy  and  the  French  and  Italian  styles 
have  always  had  their  admirers.  But 
what  a  paradise  of  a  garden  one  could 
make  with  half  the  sum  John  D.  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  by  just  following  a 
natural  plan  and  planting  beautiful, 
though  not  especially  rare,  trees  and 
hardy  plants.  A  point  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  when  considering  these  various 
styles  of  gardening  is  that  when  a 
natural  plan  is  followed  the  garden  may 
be  neglected  for  years  yet  it  is  always 
l>eautiful,  always  pleasant,  but  a  neg- 
lected formal  garden  is  surely  the 
abomination  of  desolation. 

Evidently  high  prices  for  potatoes  did 
not  begin  with  the  English  potato  boom 
of  a  year  or  two  ago  which  failed 
so  miserably.  Away  back  when  Early 
Rose  was  sent  out  B.  K.  Bliss  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  one  of  the  first  seedsmen  in 
America  to  issue  a  catalogue,  sold  this 
variety  at  $2  per  pound  for  seed  pur- 
poses. According  to  The  Republican 
Wm.  Schlatter,  who  has  been  connected 
with  gardening  at  Springfield  since  the 
sixties,  was  a  pioneer  in  quick  propaga- 
tion of  the  potato.  A  Greenfield  farmer 
who  luid  secured  two  tiny  tubers  about 
the  size  of  a  small  marble,  brought  these 
to  Mr.  Schlatter  to  do  the  best  he  could 
with  them.  He  cut  the  little  tubers  in 
two,  planted  them,  cut  them  down  and 
struck  the  cuttings,  until  by  multiplica- 
tion he  grew  200  hills  of  fine  potatoes 
within  three  months,  all  from  the  origin- 
al two  tiny  tubers. 

Lexington,  Ky.— R.  H.  Tacke,  the 
well  known  landscape  gardener,  has  been 
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GAKamzvo  Is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  In 
hlielr  iateeest,  and  it  behooves -you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  Interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 

{our  case,  please  write  and  tell  as  what  you  want 
t  Is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 
Ask  axt  QonnoiiB  /on  please- about  plants, 
•flowers,   fmits,   vegetables^  or  4«lher  pranlcal 
gaidening  matters.     We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 


6nr]>tk  Noras  of  your  ezperienoe  in  gardening 
.m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thi*.t  others 
may  be  enlikhtened  and  enoo-iraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


Sbbd  vb  Pbotoobaphb  ob  Skbtcbbb  of  vour 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  frutU,  vegeubles, 
or  hortioultnral  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdbhiiio. 
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Think  twice,  then  act. 

What  about  that  seed  order? 

Spare  the  manure  and  spoil  the  bor- 
der. 

Buy  all  seeds  and  trees  from  reputable 
firms. 

Nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  flowers  are 
white. 

Digging  is  about  the  best  physical  ex- 
ercise. 

Label  all  seeds  sown  with  the  date  of 
sowing. 

Choose  a  good  plot  for  the  new  straw- 
berry bed. 


Don't  bank  on  all  that  the  fruit  tree 
peddler  says. 

Black  potatoes  make  a  nice  addition 
to  the  salad  bowl. 

Salt  is  an  excellent  manure  for  aspar- 
agus and  mushrooms. 

Young  ducks  are  more  useful  in  the 
garden  than  old  hens. 

A  FiRii,  well  manured  soil  is  essential 
to  good  onion  culture. 

Deep  cultivation  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  outdoor  gardening. 

Poor  soil  is  often  best  for  plants 
grown  for  their  colored  foliage. 

Hollies  thrive  under  the  shade  of  oth- 
er trees  better  than  most  subjects. 

Potting  or  planting  in  firm  soil  usual- 
ly means  sturdy  and  fruitful  growth. 

Change  without  motive  is  a  very  bad 
proceeding  in  any  phase  of  gardening. 

If  you  like  ^howy,  easily  grown  plants 
try  a  few  ranunculus  corms  in  good 
soil. 

Parsley  sown  as  an  edging  to  the 
vegetable  quarters  makes  a  nice  finish  to 
the  beds  and  is  always  useful. 

Burnt  earth  or  other  calcined  refuse 
from  the  garden  smother  is  an  excellent 
aid  to  the  growth  of  early  potatoes. 

Dates  and  melons  are  almost  the  only 
food  of  many  of  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 
Usually  only  one  meal  a  day  is  taken  by 
them.  , 

Orchids  are  not  all  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  grow.  Many  species  are  cheap 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  amateur's 
greenhouse. 

The  projected  soo-mile  canal  in  Flor- 
ida, it  is  said,  would  convert  6,500,000 
acres  of  useless  swamp  into  a  fertile 
tract  of  country. 

Speaking  of  the  American  carnations 
an  English  amateur,  when  asked  at  an 
exhibition  of  these  flowers  why  he  was 
not  showing,  made  the  suggestive  reply 
that  "the  flowers  are  too  valuable  at 
home  just  now." 

Pansies  are  favorites  with  everyone 
but  possibly  there  are  many  who  do  not 
know  what  an  interesting  collection  can 
be  had  by  sowing  seeds  now  of  a  good 
strain  and  transplanting  to  a  sheltered 
border  in  April  and  May. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  S.  A. 
F.  will  meet  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
II.  If  any  member  of  the  society  has 
suggestions  to  offer  he  should  com- 
municate with  Secretary  P.  J.  Haus^ 
wirth,  Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  be- 
fore the  meeting. 

Live  fences  of  arborvitae,  beech, 
hornbeam,  privet  and  other  trees  are 
nice  to  look  at  when  well  kept  but  they 
are  great  robbers  of  the  surrounding  soil 
and  plants  grown  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity often  suffer  for  want  of  water  in 
a  dry  summer. 

Before  sowing  any  seeds  in  the  vege- 
table garden  make  a  calculation  of  how 
much  ground  you  can  spare  for  each  of 
the  most  important  crops  and  so  ar- 
range it  that  a  rotation  is  effcfcted.  That 
is,  do  not  grow  .the  potatoes  on  the  same 
ground  that  they  were  on  last  year,  but 
follow  with  a  green  crop  and  vice  yjersa. 


XsB^British  fonml  jynfiatljib A|iwy 
reports 'the  production  of  Ttgetsbte  hair 
from  a  dwarf  pahn  that  was  once  con* 
sidered  wortblcu.  Its  tter  is  an  ex- 
cellent cheap  substitute  for  hondiair 
and  it  is  recommended  for  introdactian 
extensively  into  tins  oocuitrj. 

Although  hardy  enough  in  the  naaal 
accefrtance  of  the  term  Crimson  UMaBtt- 
bier  is  not  a  suitable  rose  for  outdoors. 
In  the  open  air  in  most  places  the  leaves 
take  on  an  unattractive  green,  "like  a 
green  door,"  as  the  writer  once  heard  it 
described.  The  flowers,  too,  vt  poor  in 
color.  But  grown  under  glass  and  well 
fed  the  long  shoots  are  wreathed  with 
beautiful  deep  green  leaves  and  bandies 
of  Jbright  crimson  flowers,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  roses  for  light 
forcing. 


WHAT  0IH9R  PBOPUB  M^T. 

Some  people  say  it's  too  late  to  prune 
grape  vines.  It's  never  too  late  to  prune 
any  vine  or  any  tree.  And  it's  never  too 
early  either.  But  the  pruning  reqnired 
by  a  grape  vine  now  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent proposition  to  that  of  fall  pruning. 
Say  the  grape  vine  has  started  to  SH^w. 
There  will  be  far  more  shoots  on  it  than 
can  possibly  have  room  to  develop  if  no 
pruning  was  done. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  rub  all  the 
shoots  off  down  to  the  place  where  the 
pruning  ought  to  have  been  done.  Don't 
rub  them  all  off  the  same  day.  Take 
two  or  three  times  at  it  so  as  not  to 
check  the  vine.  Very  shortly  tjie  leaves 
will  be  of  full  size  and  then  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  vine  bleeding  if  the 
shoots  are  cut  off  and  by  these  means 
you  have  caught  up  to  the  work  that 
should  have  been  done  in  the  fall.  Still 
that  is  no  reason  for  not  doing  it  at  a 
proper  season,  but  the  motto  of  many 
people  seems  to  be— never  do  today 
what  you  can  put  off  till  tomorrow. 

Somebody  else  says  that  Jt  .doesn't 
matter  about  the  peach  tree  wood  beinff 
winter-killed  as  plenty  of  new  growth 
will  soon  start  if  the  old  is  cut  away  and 
this  will  fruit  all  right  This  JOust  be 
a  different  kind  of  peach  tree  to  the 
ordinary  for  as  a  rule  peaches  are 
formed  on  the  previous  year's  wood. 
Possibly  these  optimistic  writers  mean 
that  .wood  will  be  produced  rtbat  will 
fruit  next  year.  But  supposing  this 
gets  killed  next  winter?  Unfortunately 
winter  killing  can't  be  got  over  in  any 
such  light  hearted  fashion.  It  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Keep  your  trees  thin  so  that  liflht  and 
air  reach  every  part  of  them  all  sum- 
mer. Prune  them  every  week  by  tak- 
ing out  laterals  where  they  form  and 
rubbing  out  superfluous  shoots.  Take 
the  points  out  of  the  branches  so  tiut 
the  fall  growth  will  be  checked  and  the 
trees'  energies  be  devoted  to  proper  de- 
velopment and  ripenins:  of  the  wood. 

Well  ripened  wood  is  the  least  likely 
to  be  winter-killed,  but  strong  shoots, 
resulting  from  spring  and  summer  cut- 
ting, is  the  most  likely.  In  any  case  it 
is  poor  business  to  grow  wood  one  year 
to  be  cut  away  the  next  When  we 
read  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  peach 
tree  wood,  not  dead  wood  remember, 
made  one  year  must  be  cut  away  the 
next,  well,  we  wonder  why  it  was  al- 
lowed to  be  made.  Why  not  pinch  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  in  late  summer? 
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FLOWER  SfiBD  FRAUDS. 

A  bosns  seedt'snan,  George  Kramer, 
•iriio,  accordinR  to  hiiiiaelf,  is  the  LutKer 
fitn-bank  of  the  east»  was  arraigned  be- 
fore Magistrate  Bariow  at  New  York, 
January  23,  for  selling  artificial  seeds 
that  were  supposed  to  produce  lenx>n 
trees  and  rubber  plants.  Mrs.  Hass 
purchased  some  four  years  ago  and  af- 
ter waiting  this  length  of  time  with  no 
results  was  one  witness  against  the  wiz- 
ard when  arrested  Three  other  ladies 
were  all  ready  to  tell  their  stories  of  the 
seeds  supplied  them,  but  Kramer  elected 
to  waive  examination  and  was  sent  back 
to  the  cells»  no  bondsman  appearing  for 
the  $300  bail  under  which  he  was  held. 

Kramer's  method  in  several  cases  was 
to  ask  for  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
would  hand  her 'the  lemon  seeds.  The 
lemon  is  suggestive.  He  would  then  de- 
mand 35  cents  per  package  as  per  order 
of  the  lady's  husband's  employer  and  af- 
ter complimenting  the  lady,  by  admiring 
the  bal^,  would  take  his  4q>arture. 
Kramer  has  been  carrying-on  his  swin- 
dles for  quite  a  long  time  and  is  well 
known  to  the  police  on  other  counts  no- 
tably for  assaulting  a  woman  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Another  mean  fraud,  .  practiced  for 
two  years  on  the  amateur  gardener,  was 
recently  exposed  fay  Miss  Edith  Reineix, 
of  New  York,  the  exposure  leading  to 
•  a  man  named  Reiber  obtaining  the  limit 
of  one  year  and  $500  line  at  the  court  of 
speoial  sessions  on  Pebroary  i. 

This  iflipostor  advertised^ '  in  a  •gorg- 
eously-» colored  catalogue,  a  marvelous 
new  flower  that  had  been  "discovered  in 
Japan»  American  rights  bought  for  $50,- 
000.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  seed 
will  be  available  ithi^  season  and  we  shall 
dispose  of  it  tO'Carly  comers  at  $1  the 
padcage." 

Hundreds  of  amateurs  •  sent  their  dol- 
lars but  none  of  the  seeds  (?)  grew. 
Miss  Reineix,  after  one  failure,  decided 
to  investigate  atu!  sending  for  a  second 
package  submitted  this  to  a  professional 
florist  HevproDDunced  the  contents  of 
the  packet  to  be  palm  leaf  fans  broken 
into  seed-like  fragments  and  not  seeds 
at  all.  

BOTAKISTS  LBATB  FOR  THE  BAHAMAS. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  left  Miami, 
Fla.,  February  14  for  Nassau,  to  con- 
tinue his  botenical  explorations  in  the 
Bahama  islands.  His  wife,  who  is  also 
an  accomplished  botanist,  accompanies 
him.  It  is  her  plan  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  collection  of  mosses  and 
•lichens.  They  will  be  joined  at  Nassau 
by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  curator 
of  botany  in  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Chicago,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  recently. 

The  party  will  cruise  among  the  isl- 
ands in  a  schooner.  They  will  first  visit 
EleuHiera  and  then  will  spend  a  week 
in  CGOSting  down  its  western  shore, 
touching  at  various  points.  This  island 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  arable 
soil  and  has  extensive  plantations  of 
pineapples.  A  large  part  of  it  has  never 
been  explored  botanically.  They  will 
later  visit  the  island  of  Little  San  Salva- 
dor. About  a  week  will  be  devoted  to 
Cat  island,  then  to  small  Conception 
island^  on  which  it  is  reported  there  are 
some  interesting  cacti  to  be  found.  This 
is  Dr.  .Britton's  fourth  trip  to  the 
Bahamas.    The  blands  already  explored 


include  New  Providence,  the  Great 
Bahama,  Abaco.  AjiHros,  the  Bimini  isl- 
ands. Rose  Island,  the  Berry  islands, 
the  Exuma,  Cays,  Crooked,  Ackin's 
Fortune  and  Inagua  islands. 


SPORTS. 


A  paper  by  Patrick  O'Mara,  read  be- 
fore the  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, December  12.  1906. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was 
invited  to  address  this  body  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Sports"  in  connection  with  a 
paper  read  here  from  Prof.  L.  C.  Cor- 
bett.  At  that  time  the  opportunity  was 
not  forthcoming  to  deliver  the  address 
which  I  had  planned,  and  so  the  ma- 
terial which  was  accumulated  was  lost 
or  mislaid  and  is  not  available  now.  My 
intention  was  to  address  this  meeting 
without  the  aid  of  a  written  paper  and 
thus  possibly  it  would  be  more  extended, 
but  having  been  called  away  on  a  press- 
ing matter,  was  compelled  to  hastily  put 
something  together  so  as  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  members  and  visitors. 

It  is  with  much  misgiving  as  to  my 
fitness  for  the  task  that  I  approach  the 
subject,  and  willingly  would  I  forego 
it  entirely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
some  future  meeting  someone  competent 
to  deal  with  it  from  its  scientific  aspect 
will  be  found  who  will  address  this  body 
on  the  subject  and  treat  it  exhaustively, 
as  I  believe  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  intensely  interested  in  it.  Thecpos- 
sibility  that  I  may  say  something  which 
will  induce  a  further  ventilation  of  the 
subject  here  is  probably  the  motive 
which  impels  me  to  venture  into  it  now. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  broadly  consider 
the  question  of  sports,  but  only  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  cultivated  plants  which  have 
originated  in  that  manner,  with  possibly 
a  passing  reference  to  a  few  noted  ''seed 
sports,"  so  popularly  designated,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  have 
been  produced  by  bud  variation. 

A  sport,  as  popularlv  understood 
amongst  florists  and  gardeners,  is  that 
portion  of  a  plant  which  assumes  one 
or  more  characteristics  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  either 
in  flower,  foliage  or  habit  The  vexed 
Question  amongst  gardeners  and  florists 
is,  how  does  this  change  take  place?  to 
what  prime  cause  can  it  be  ascribed?  I 
candidly  confess  to  knowing  little  of 
what  science  has  imparted  on  the  subject, 
but  that  little  leads  me  to  believe  that 
nothing  definite  has  been  enunciated. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  as  far  as  I 
have  sounded  it  seems  to  be  that  sport- 
ing is  due  mainly  to  conditions  of 
growth,  or  to  put  it  in  one  word,  en- 
vironment This  caiKC  is  not  accepted 
by  the  vast  majority  of  growers  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  phenomena  of  sports, 
the  general  belief  is  tiiat  it  lies  in  the 
blood,  to  use  the  vernacular,  or  to  put 
it  in  one  word,  heredity. 

In  his  oaper  presented  to  this  society 
March  8,  1904,  Prof.  Lw  C.  Corbett  said : 
"Sportinfzr.  then,  may  be  encouraged  by 
extreme  conditions.  Either  extreme 
feeding  or  extreme  poverty  may  induce 
plants  or  sports.  Severe  changes  in  cli- 
mate or  soil  conditions  may  result  in 
decided  changes  in  stature,  habits  of 
growth  and  faithfulness,  which  are  as 
marked  attributes  of  a  sport  as  are 
changes  in  the  color  of  foliage  or  fruit." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  it  is  when  brought  to  bear  on 


concrete  cases  that  it  fails. to  fully  satis- 
fy. If  by  extreme  feeding  is  meant  the 
culture  given  to  roses,  for  example,  by 
florists  and  gardeners,  when  forced  un- 
der glass  for  winter  flowering,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  why  are  not  more  sports  de- 
veloped? When  thousands  of  growers 
are  forcing  the  same  variety,  it  is  not 
always  the  one  who  is  feeding  his  crop 
the  heaviest  that  flnds  it  produces  a 
sport.  The  fact,  too,  that  a  few  varieties 
alone  have  displayed  sportive  tendencies 
to  the  extent  of  producing  new  sorts, 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  cause 
lies  in  the  blood. 

The  rose,  Catherine  Mermet,  has  been 
the  most  prolific  in  sports  of  the  many 
which  have  been  grown  for  cut  flowers. 
Its  greatest  descendants  as  sports  are*  the 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  the  latter  displac- 
ing the  parent  entttely.  If  feeding  was 
the  prime  cause,  why  did  not  many 
growers  find  a  Bride  and  a  Bridesmaid? 
Catherine  Mermet  also  produced  Waban 
and  I  think  one  or  two  other  sports 
which  have  disappeared.  Parti-colored 
sports  have  lappeared  occasionally  in  the 
Bride  and  now  a  grower  has  one  beauti- 
fully striped  white  and  pink,  the  latter 
being  the  Bridesmaid  color  and  lasgely 
pradominating. 

Maman  Cochet  produced  a  white 
sport,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  say 
that  when  a  neutral  shade  like  pink  is 
produced,  it  seems  that  the  combination 
which  produced  it  carries  with  it  the 
tendency  at  some  tune  to  produce  a 
white  sport  The  rose  we  know  as 
American  Beauty  has  produced  two  pink 
sports,  American  Belle  and  Queen  of 
Edgely  and  it  is  not  Wo  much  to  expect 
that  from  these  if  largely  grown  would 
emerge  a  white  siM>rt. 

From  the  rose  Safrano  came  the  yel- 
low sport  Isabella  Sprunt  and  from  Perle 
des  Jardins  came  Sunset^  from  the  lat- 
ter I  believe  came  Lady  ^Dorothea,  from 
Golden  Gate  came  Ivory,  from  Bon  Sil- 
ene  came  the  striped  rose  American  Ban- 
ner, which  in  addition  to  the  change  in 
flower  showed  a  marked  change  in  foli- 
lige,  being  decidedly  rugose.  The  datter 
characteristic  is  slowly  disappearing  un- 
der propagation,  in  fact  has  almost  van- 
ished at  the  present  time.  Caprice, 
Striped  La  France  and  other  striped 
roses  coming  from  neutral  tinted  sorts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  other 
sports  enumerated  follow  in  the  same 
line,  are  sufficient  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  the  combination,  which  resulted  in 
the  parent  sorts,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  sports  which  resulted  from  them, 
and  that  the  manner  of  growth  had  no 
part  in  it  as  a  prime  cause. 

The  sporting  cycle  in  the  bouvardia  is 
very  interesting  and  in  results  it  exactly 
parallels  the  examples  set  forth  relating 
to  the  rose.  From  B.  Hogarth  a  desp 
scarlet  variety  issued  B.  elegans  a  lighter 
colored  form,  and  from  that  issw3  B. 
Davidsoni  a  pure  white.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  two  white  sports  origi- 
nated at  the  same  time,  one  in  Green- 
ville, now  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  Mr. 
Vreeland  and  offered  as  B.  Vreelandi, 
the  other  B.  Davidsoni.  They  were 
identical  and  as  Davidsoni  was  first  on 
the  market  the  other  name  was  dropped. 
The  original  stock  of  B.  elegans  in  both 
cases  was  purchased  from  Peter  Hender- 
son and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  then 
was  that  the  elements  of  change  were 
contained  in  the  plants,  and  that  it 
would  occur  under  any  drcumstancet. 
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Subsequently  a  double  white  and  a 
double  pink  variety  were  produced  as 
sports,  and  later  a  dwarf  variety,  White 
Bouquet,  sported  from  B.  Vreelandi  with 
Wm.  Bock,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
retained  the  old  nomenclature  (Vree- 
landi), having  the  same  flowers  as  the 
parent,  but  a  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  about 
a  foot  high  when  in  flower.  The  fact 
that  these  sports  were  progressive  in 
color  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  cause 
for  their  appearance  was  within  the  plant 
rather  than  that  their  coming  was 
brought  about  by  outside  forces.  As 
bouvardias  are  largely  propagated  by 
root  cuttings,  it  strengthens  this  belief. 

An  instance  where  a  white  sport  is- 
sued from  a  scarlet  variety  is  found  in 
Salvia  splendens  alba.  In  Salvia 
splendens,  at  the  b^se  of  the  tube  is 
always  found  a  bleached  white  which 
extends  less  or  more  beyond  the  sheath; 
therefore,  the  white  sport  seems  a  nat- 
ural progression,  as  the  subsequent 
striped  sport  is. 

The  double  abutilon,  a  sport  from  A. 
Thompsoni  and  identical  in  its  variegated 
foliage  and  color  of  flowers  is  the  only 
case  of  sporting  which  I  can  recall  in 
that  plant,  although  widely  grown. 

The  carnation  sports  are  numerous 
and  here  again  they  are  progressive.  1 
cannot  recall,  for  instance,  where  a  yel- 
low issued  from  a  red  or  white,  or  a 
white  from  a  yellow  or  a  crimson.  It 
is  when  neutral  shades  are  reached  that 
sporting  begins.  The  same  is  true  of 
chrysanthemums  and  to  a  leser  extent  of 
dahlias,  both  of  which  are  very  prolific 
in  sports.  It  seems  to  be  along  well  de- 
fined lines  of  color  changes  then  that 
sporting  follows,  and  the  layman  may 
well  be  pardoned  when  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  blood  and  is 
not  brought  about  by  growing  condi- 
tions. If  the  latter  theory  was  correct, 
it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  sports  while  the  limitations  seem  to 
be  arbitrarily  fixed,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  seminal  reproduction. 

Another  phase  of  sporting  is  when  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  changed,  some  ex- 
amples of  which  I  have  alluded  to  previ- 
ously. Climbing  roses  issue  frequently 
from  dwarf  sorts,  particularly  in  the 
monthly  class.  As  far  as  I  can  recall, 
the  flower  in  such  cases  is  always  identi- 
cal with  the  parent.  In  the  hybrid  per- 
petual, and  hybrid  tea  classes  too,  climb- 
ing sports  are  produced,  but  there  is  a 
difference  very  marked  from  the  month- 
ly sports.  The  latter  are  easily  fixed  and 
never  "run  back,"  while  the  others  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  are  never  ab- 
solutely fixed,  and  there  are  constant  re- 
versions, temporary  and  permanent,  in 
individual  plants. 

The  foliage  sports  are  many,  but  I  will 
only  mention  one,  viz.,  the  Golden  Bed- 
der  coleus,  which  resulted  as  a  sport 
from  Lady  Burrill,  a  variety  with  harle- 
quin markings  of  dark  red  and  yellow. 
It  has  never  reverted.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coleus,  I  cannot  forbear  from  re- 
ferring to  a  marked  inssiance  of  the  oc- 
currence, wide  apart,  of  a  similar  break 
in  this  plant.  The  golden  leaved  coleus 
originated  in  England  and  was  imported 
by  Peter  Henderson.  Before  the  plants 
arrived,  seedlings  raised  from  seed  saved 
on  the  place  from  the  old  dark  leaved 
sorts  developed  some  golden  varieties. 

In  Prof.  Corbett's  paper,  already 
quoted  from,  he  says,  "Burpee's  Dwarf 
lima  bean  is  a  good  example  of  a  sport 


where  the  habit  of  the  plant  was  mark- 
edly changed."  This  brings  us  into  the 
realm  of  seed  sports,  wider  and  more 
complex  than  the  other  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  explore  it  to  any  extent 

Prof.  Bailey  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that:  "Bud  variation  and  seed 
variation  are  one  in  kind,"  and  again: 
'T  am  ready  to  say  that  I  believe  bud 
variation  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  phenomena  of  veget- 
able life,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  same 
causes,  operating  in  essentially  the  same 
way,  which  underlie  all  variations  in  the 
plant  world."  Again  he  observes:  "I 
want  to  express  my  conviction  that  mere 
sports  are  rarely  useful.  Sports  are  no 
doubt  the  result  of  very  unusual  or  com- 
plex stimuli  or  of  unwonted  refrangibil- 
ity  of  the  energy  of  growth,  and  not 
having  been  induced  by  conditions 
which  act  uniformly  over  a  course  of 
time  thev  are  likely  to  be  transient." 
Again  "The  vexed  questions  associated 
with  bud  variation  are  not  yet  greatly 
elucidated."  Again:  "All  these  con- 
clusions prove  the  unwisdom  of  endeav- 
oring to  account  for  the  evolution  of  all 
the  forms  of  life  upon  any  single  hypo- 
thesis; and  they  illustrate  with  greater 
emphasis  the  complexity  of  even  the  fun- 
damental forces  in  the  progression  of 
organic  nature."  Again:  "Now  this 
matter  of  bud  variation  has  been  a  most 
puzzling  one  to  all  writers  upon  evolu- 
tion who  have  touched  upon  it.  It  long 
ago  seemed  to  me  to  be  inexplicable,  but 
it  is  no  more  unintelligible  than  seminal 
variation  of  plants."  These  quotations 
from  "The  Survival  of  the  Unlike"  are 
introduced  to  show  how  contradictor> 
even  an  eminent  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject can  be,  at  least  so  it  appears  to  me, 
a  layman.  If  I  understand  him  at  all,  it 
is  to  the  efiPect  that  all  sports  are  the  re- 
sult mainly  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  subjects  are  grown;  that  all 
variations  are  of  a  sportive  character: 
that  the  difference  between  well  cultivat- 
ed and  poorly  cultivated  plants  is  a 
sportive  one. 

The  average  florist  and  gardener  is 
hardly  prepared  to  accept  that  view,  per- 
haps the  reasoning  is  too  subtle  for  him 
to  follow.  He  knows  that  no  cultivation 
of  which  he  is  master  can  make  a  poor 
variety  into  a  good  one;  he  knows 
that  sports,  as  he  understands  them,  are 
sporadic  and  many  believe  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  heredity  on  the  part  of 
scientists  the  law  governing  sports 
might  be  discovered.  But  to  return  to 
the  lima  bean.  Here  again  we  find  a 
cycle  of  change.  Three  sports  appeared 
within  a  very  short  time,  almost  simul- 
taneously, viz.,  Kummerle's,  subsequently 
called  Drcer's.  Henderson's  (the  latter 
appearing  with  several  growers  at  the 
same  time)  and  Burpee's.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  first  two  I  have  no  specific  knowl- 
edge, they  merely  happened;  but  as  to 
the  last,  the  raiser — I  had  almost  said 
the  creator — claimed  that  a  horse  trod 
on  a  plant  while  it  was  young,  that  it 
never  grew  to  be  a  climber,  and  that  the 
beans  reproduced  dwarf  plants.  This 
was  generally  known  in  the  trade  and 
more  than  one  grower  crippled  vine 
plants  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  dwarf^ 
but  without  success. 

The  White  Plume  celery  is  another 
notable  example  of  a  Jeed  sport  and 
once  the  break  came  others  followed.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
latest   and    most    interesting    forms   of 


sporting,  viz.,  the  ferns  which  have 
sported  from  the  Boston  variety.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  when  that  variety 
first  made  its  appearance,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  what  it  really 
was,  and  it  was  finally  classified  as  a 
sport  from  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  Dar- 
win said:  "Of  all  the  causes  which  in- 
duce variability,  excess  of  food,  whether 
or  not  changed  in  nature,  is  probably 
the  most  powerful."  Here  again  we 
have  the  food  question.  The  florist  and 
gardener  believes  that  the  amount  of 
food  which  will  bring  his  crop  to  the 
highest  perfection  is  not  excessive,  possi- 
bly he  is  wrong.  The  excessive  amount 
is  that  which  will  cause  deterioration, 
and  it  is  not  under  such  conditions  that 
sports  have  at^eared  with  him.  It  might 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  yet  it 
seems  to  promise  an  interesting  field  of 
study  for  some  of  our  scientists  to  thor- 
oughly examine  into  sports  obtained 
through  bud  variation  under  domestica- 
tion in  an  effort  to  clear  away  the  mists 
which  now  surround  their  origin. 

Societies. 


AMfiRICAn  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  have  been  fa- 
vored with  more  prizes  for  the  coming 
Washington  show.  One  of  $25  for  Kil- 
lamey  roses  is  offered  by  Ex-President 
Fred.  R.  Newbold,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  and  another  by  L.  A.  Noe,  of  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  is  a  prize  of  $25  for  Uncle 
John.  A  special  report  of  the  society's 
doings  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
has  a  chapter  on  garden  roses,  of  much 
interest  to  amateur  growers,  embraced 
therein  and  the  booklet  is  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  society.  A  number  of 
copies  are  also  being  sent  out  to  the  gen- 
eral public 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y* 

AT  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Madison  Horticultural  Society 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  in  which  it 
points  out  the  advantages  of  the  society 
and  invites  citizens  to  become  members. 
Although  the  subscription  is  only  $1, 
and  there  are  no  further  assessments  or 
payments  to  be  made,  each  member  is 
provided  with  a  collection  of  plants  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  home  that 
would  cost  from  $2.55  to  $3.50. 

The  city,  the  letter  points  out,  is  well 
supplied  with  beautiful  parks,  lakes  and 
drives  and  the  work  of  the  society  will 
be  to  insure  the  formation  of  beautiful 
home  grounds  as  well.  To  this  end  the 
society  purchases  seeds  and  raises 
plants  bringing  them  to  the  proper  stage 
of  development  for  outdoor  planting 
and  then  distributing  them.  Prizes  will 
later  be  given  for  the  flowers  grown  on 
the  plants  so  distributed  and  also  for 
improvements  in  city  lots  and  blocks,  for 
the  most  beautiful  street,  and  other  im- 
provements full  particulars  of  which  are 
given. 

The  lists  of  plants  show  that  consid- 
erable care  and  knowledge  have  been 
expended  on  their  preparation  and  those 
selected  are  easily  grown,  mostly  of  a 
showy  character,  and  not  specially  prone 
to  insect  and  other  attacks.  The  letter 
and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
E.  T.  Mische,  City  hall,  the  secretmry 
of  the  society,  by  applying  for  it 
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New  Catalogues. 

JANES  H.  GREGORY  &  SON. 

James  H.  Gregory  &  Son  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  have  a  reputation  of  over 
half  a  century,  built  up  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  their  business  such 
as  testing  the  seeds  they  send  out, 
prompt  attention  to  all  orders  whether 
large  or  small  and  a  careful  study  of 
each  individual's  requirements. 

Over  2000  tests  of  seeds  for  vitality 
and  productive  power  are  made  each 
vear,  involving  an  immense  amount  of 
labor.  But  such  tests  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  a  high  grade  seed  business  and 
they  are  carried  out  with  such  care  here 
that  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  any  seeds 
sent  out  are  bound  to  grow  if  given  the 
proper  treatment.  Glancing  through  the 
excellent  list  sent  out  by  this  firm  wc 
find  that  not  only  are  all  the  best  stand- 
ard varieties  included  but  a  large  num- 
ber, indeed  practically  all,  of  the  novel- 
ties in  plants,  small  fruits  and  veget- 
ables. Flowering  vines,  greenhouse  and 
hardy  bulbs  and  roots,  shrubs,  roses  and 
the  hundred  and  one  little  sundries  that 
go  to  make  gardening  pleasant  and  easy 
are  there.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
get  a  copy  of  it  at  once,  confident  that 
they  will  find  everything  there  they  are 
likelv  to  need  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book,  issued  by  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  is  a  finely  executed  work  of 
224  pages.  The  front  and  back  cover  are 
illustrated  in  colors.  On  the  front  the 
new  salvia  Ball  of  Fire  and  Gypsophila 
elegans  alba  grandiflora  are  the  subjects. 
On  the  back  a  fine  sweet-william, 
Everblooming,  and  the  old  Gypsophila 
paniculata  are  well  done.  Inside  there 
are  four  fine  colored  plates  of  "Iceland 
Poppies,"  "Fancy  Dahlia,  Frank  Smith." 
"Large  flowering  Phlox  Drummondi" 
and  various  vegetables.  All  are  drawn 
from  natural  specimens  specially  for  this 
catalogue  and  are  beautifully  printed 
and    free    from    the    objectionable    ex- 


aggeration still  practised  by  some  cata- 
logue makers. 

The  first  39  pages  are  devoted  to  veg- 
etable seeds,  plants  and  roots,  short 
crisp  cultural  notes,  being  given  over  the 
principal  varieties.  These  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  amateur.  The  veg- 
etable section  is  also  very  freely  illus- 
trated. Various  mixtures  of  lawn  and 
other  grass  seeds  follow  the  vegetables. 

The  flower  seed  department  comprises 
over  50  pages  w»ell  illustrated  with  all 
thcJ  leading  kinds  and  a  glance  at  the 
pictures,  many  of  them  from  photo- 
graphs, will  give  an  idea  of  the  plants. 
A  selection  made  this  way  would  prob- 
ably prove  satisfactory  as  the  habit  of 
the  plants  in  most  cases  is  shown  and 
the  colors  described.  Garden  and  green- 
house plants,  new  and  rare  plants,  select 
roses,  hardy  perennials,  shrubs,  small 
fruits,  climbers,  aquatics  and  all  kinds 
of  garden  requisites  follow  each  other 
in  this  excellent  and  interesting  book 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
cultivate  a  garden  however  small. 


By  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrrtculture.    Washington,   D.   C: 

"Motlern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm 
Home,"  by  Elminn  T.  Wilson,  C.  E. 

"Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve 
Moisture,"  by  George  H.  Failyer,  Bu- 
reau  of  soils. 

"Resistant  Vineyards."  by  Frederic 
T.  Biolettl. 

"Wood  Used  for  Tight  Cooperage 
Stock  in  1905,"  by  Gifford  PInchot, 
forest  service. 

"The  Lumber  Cut  of  The  United 
States  In  1905."  by  S.  R.  Kellogg,  forest 
service. 

"Kiln-drying  Hardwood  Lumber,"  by 
Frederick  Dunlap,  forest  service. 

"Strength  of  Packing  Boxes  of  Vari- 
ous Woods."  by  W.  Kendrlck  Hatt,  Ph. 
D.,  forest  service. 

"Forest  Planting  In  Eastern  Nebras- 
ka," by  Frank  Q.  Miller.  M.  F.,  forest 
service. 

By  the  American  Civic  Association. 
North  American  Building,  Philadel- 
phia: 

"Recreation  Centers  in  Chicago 
Parks,"  by  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor. 

aiTUATION  WANTED-A8  private  irardener: 
^  20  years'  experience:  12  years  io  present  posi* 
tico:  l>est  of  reference.    Address 

Gardener,    care  Gardcnin?  Co. 


"Play  and  Playfirroun<i8/'  by  Joseph 
Lee. 

"Good  Roads,"  by  O.  C.  fifimonds, 
Chicagro,   111. 

"The  Farm  Home  and  Its  Accom- 
paniments," by  Chas.  W.  Garfield, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

"Education  for  Those  Who  Live  in 
the  Country,"  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta, 
Purdue    University,    Lafayette,    Ind. 

"For  Example,  Iowa,"  by  Prof.  T. 
H.  McBrlde,  Iowa  City.  la. 

By  the  Department  of  Afirrlculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"The  Gypsy  Moth  and  How  to  Con- 
trol It,"  by  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist. 

By  the  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment  Station,   Berkeley.   Cal. : 

"Analysis  of  Paris  Green  and  Lead 
Arsenate,"  by  Geo.  E.  Colby. 

"Proposed  Insecticide  Law,"  by  C.  W- 
Woodworth. 


^ ^ — n^ 

Amateur  Gardeners  win  find  . 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

brimful  of  valuable  information  about  flowem  and, 
vegetables.  Tour  maf^nificent  color  plates  and  cover 
in  colors  depicting  varieiies  of  flowern  and  vci»elai*les 
which  we  are  speciaiiiinn.  224  iliustrated  paReit. 
!ihowin>;  actual  specimens  of  whatever  is  worth  grow- 
ing in  flowers  and  vej^etables.  In  a  nutshrll,  Droer's 
Oarden  Book  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  fur  every 
jjiowcr  ol  vc<;etables  and  every  lover  of  flowers.     ^ 

Mailed  to  any  on*  mtntioning 
this  publicatiotu 


Dtmt'i  Arlstoerat  Bwett  Con. 
Kxtra  early;  ears  8  to  10  inches 
Ion;;,  and   of   delicious    quality, 
rkt.  10c;   pt.  25v:,  postpaid;  qt. 
45c,  postpaid. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Pfillailelpiiia 


Purest 
Grass 


and 


Clover 
Seed 


We  sell  only  tbe  Tery 
purest  grass  and  clover 
Reed.  None  better  can 
be  bought  at  any  price. 
Try  UH. 

Our  vegetable  and 
flower  are  honest  seed, 
at  reastonable  prices. 
We  supply  farmers  who 
plant  by  the  hundred 
acres,  down  to  collec- 
tions for  the  kitchen 
garden. 

You  will  be  likely  to 
find  in  our  fr«e  catalog 
information  worth  dol- 
lars to  you. 

J.J.H.6REnmY&S6N 
MARBLEHEAO.  MASS. 


"HORICUM" 

TRADE  KABX 


HAMMOND'S     SLUG     SHOT    WORKS. 


*'HORICUN*«  A  SCALE  KILLER  AND  FUN8iOIDE 

A  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  the  **SAN  JOSE  SCALE"  ;  carefully  prepared 
and  put  up  in  packages  for  general  use. 

''HORICUM"  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  the  Seedsmen  of  the  United 

States*  A  description  of  the  article  is  aptly  told  in  the  pamphlet.  Put  up  in  quarts  and 
gallons  to  50  gallon  barrels:  It  is  the  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  combination,  concentrated, 
and  is  a  fungicide  also.  By  grading  the  dilution,  you  can  make  it  any  desired  strength. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  

ABOUT     ''HORIOUM'' 

Glenside.  Pa..  March  31.  1906. 
Hammond's  Slusr  Shot  Worlc's.  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— Seeintr  "Horicum**  mentioned  in  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Div.  of  Zoology.  Penna.,  I  would  thank  you  to 
inform  me  where  I  can  sret  a  supply,  say  about  a  gallon,  for  trial.  The  San  Jose  Scale  is  very  bad  around  this  section  and 
could  no  doubt  push  sale  of  tbe  solution,  np^dmuy  mm  it  Im  tpokmn  of  so  highly  In  the  stove  meatloaed  Bulletin. 

Yours  respectfully.  H.   J.    HINDS. 

P.  S.    Glenside  is  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hammond.  Fisbkillon-Hudson.  N.  Y.  Mount  Clemens.  Mich..  Jan.  18  1907. 

Dear  Sir:— The    Horicum"  renched  me  Monday.  Jan.  14th.  and  I  immediately  started  analysis  on  the  same.  The  result  is  as  follows:  Specific  Gravity 

IJSS  or  53  Beaume.  total  amount  of  Polysulphides  of  Calcium  is  in  percentage  45.05  by  measure,  or  30  per  cent  by  weieht.    .'\s  I  slated  in  mv  former  corre- 

have  in  this  "Horicum."  By 
irtions  of  material  as  well  as 
'  should  be  the  most  desirable 


Kills  San  Jose, 


1.56  or  56  tseaume.  total  amount  oi  rojysuipniaes  oi  uaicium  is  in  percentage  4d.ud  Dy  measure,  or  »j  per  cent  oy  weient.  .as 
spondence.  you  cannot  improve  on  your  preparation  rcflrarding  the  combining  of  the  sulphur  employed,  more  than  you  hav 
gradiog  tbe  dilution  you  can  make  it  of  any  desired  strength.  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  adhere  to  your  present  proporti 
yonr  modus  operandi.     If  Lime.  Sulphur  and  Salt  ii  at  all  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  Scale.  'Horicum**  st 


your 

or  that  purpose. 


Yours  respectfully. 


JOHN  MEYER. 


Sead    for    PampliUt    on     **BUOS    AND    BLIGHTS"    to    B.    HamiBond.    ^Uhklll  -  on  -  Hodoon,    N.    Y. 
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Manuai*  op  thb  Tkbbs  op  North 
AlfEiiCA  (Sirgtnt).— The  most  com- 
l^bte  aad  Aothentk  work  o&  the  rabject 
The  pflM  ntunber  826,  with  o^er  600 
iQustrattona.  BTerr  tfce  etndent  should 
haTtit.    $6.00. 

HBDOVi,  WiNDBBBAKS,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  cotmtry 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  Yohime  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illostrations. 
60  cents. 


Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Yery  thoroughly  in  this 
iUuBtrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    f  1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  Al^uiBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Alien).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
boofe«lso  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseMescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AiPARAGUi  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
trsatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 


THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

^  •  » 

tha  pricaa  gIvMi: 

Tbb  Obchaju>  and  Fruit  Gardbr 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volunmis 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his-swhiect.  Ths^ 
book  contains  82i  pages.    $1.50. 

FRuns  AND  FRurr  Trbbs  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbk  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbkirg  for  Profit  (H&iderson), 
$1.50. 

Practicai.  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parking  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.50. 

Qrnambntal  Gardbnino  f  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
ffints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FLOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sub;ect  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Garbbn  (Robinsoh).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifid,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  aad  rougher  parts  •! 
the  grounds  about  our  homes>  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana).  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

AocoRDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana>.*-Ta]ks 
about  the  flowers  inthcorder  ot  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnqlibh  FlowbrGardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book -on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maajr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  of  Watbr  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).*— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  liUes  aad 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exodknt 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  vexy 
carefiilly  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb      HORTICULTDRUT'S      RULB'BbOK 

(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  uscfiil 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vc|?- 
etable  or  flower  grovring;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature^  re- 
lations and  frmdamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nxtts  for  Proptt  (Parry).— a  treatiae 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-bMnsg  trees.   $1.00. 


Landscapb  Gardbning  (Waiigh).— This 
ii  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
ISndscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
eiceptionairy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it 'detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  oi  landscape  art  vnthin 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  vridea  wake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hd^ifnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbv  Grow«g  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saitiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
tobewitiioutit.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oefft  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  ot  160  pages^  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  AiiBRicAN  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most    important   flower.     Illustrated. 

$3.50.  y 

CBRTSANTHBmTM   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  impro  vc- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PcTMiGATiON  Mbthods  (Johuson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
250p8ges.   91.0a 


Bttpply  any  of  tha  ff<rflowliig  bookB»  paslpald,  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
tnooessral  practical  florist.  Illustratea, 
12.00. 

GRBBNHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Alkn).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
ions.  Anew  work  by  a  specialist  in  thb 
inc.  Tells  about  lilies,  rannss,  dshliaa, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  allmanner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbk 
Falconer).— The  only  Ammran  book  on 
che  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  hj 
a  practical  mushroom  grovrer  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  yeiirs.    $1.50. 

SuccBss  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  hj  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent aad  sucocssnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    lUnstrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (^wanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  'experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  oppcntu- 
nities  for  comparison,  aad  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  the  cultureof  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
gioweis  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  oractical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fruniliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Cnltnrist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


Tfffi  GilRDEHlHG  60..  MOIOI  BoildllO.  61il6aaa 


GARDENJNG, 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Rosei;  Amo0» 
lopsb  Vehchii,  Oematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmif ers,^  uris 
Kaemf^eri,  Eulalia  Japouica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceocis 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Git  jik>gue 
on  application*  High-class  I^ants  for  the  G>ns<mtory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  ooontry  places  a 
spedalty*w»«tt«ttaiaiai 

P.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-HudS0ii,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  Yott  Noed  Now. 


Modern  Hoade  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter)* 
Charmii^  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

ifuarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  K«ith)* 

G>nt2itis(  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OP   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANV, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

ForaMrljr  State  Eatomoloflft  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Treatise  ud  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effeetlYe  meeus  uf  destroying  uueot  pests  end 
oUier  Termln  in  Tertous  |>l»cee.  This  work  is  tbe 
outeome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 


Sther  with  the  ezperienoes  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  end 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 


iutereet  to 

FRFIT  OBOTTEBR   A>T>  NUBSEBTMEN 


owiiiK  u*  ilic  \^icit^hj>rf  (iO  ptPVAifvijce  of  Che  notorious 
Sail  .r>iHt3  ficsk^  H^'ilrmiyanbr  a<;ld  gas  In  the  only 
priici]i-4ii  reiiieily  Tur  ihe  deAtriiiUon  of  this  pest  and 


U  beliig  u.i«d  iivi>r«  {-xtcii^lvtiy  Uum  CTer  before  bv 
niir»rryni«ii  aiul  fruit  ti  row  era.  The  perfection  of 
the  aFi[>ar*iun  for  fucntgAtlitg  young  orchard  treex  lit 
nurhiicd  In  tta1i«  work.  TJie  m^'JiodB  can  be  easily 
spphed  In  orrbardi^  and  tikirAerlpti  for  many  danger- 
can  |it>!iUet  very  RmaLlccat.  The  writer  IS  con.*- Id- 
rr^<l  liifibent  autlinrliy  onftiiaNubjectin  this  country 
%\u\  haa  )if>ft  iiotbliii;  inulnrip  trMnake  this  the  mobt 
cumiipletc  >A(irk  of  the  klijd  cvt  r  published. 

OARDENEBS  AKI>  FI«OBI8T8 
hare  found  that  vefretables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
irrown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nro< 
oedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

M ILI.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.EBS 
have  been  lookhig  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.    The  subject  of  carbon  bU 


talniuggraln  in  ston'ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, ^lo  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies   have  found  it  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
luclosnres  infeeted  with  vermin. 

FABMETtS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
MX  the  ground,  and  rau  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COI.LEOE   ANB  STATION  WOBKEBS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respan  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   It  is  written  in  a 

Kpnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
ndsnmely  bound,  covering  SM  pages,  prioe,  poev 
paid,  ii.M. 
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SPRING    FLOWERING    BULB8    IN    GRABS. 

Crocusies  on  the  outskirts  of  Highland  park,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 

SFRHfG  FLOWERING  BULBS  m   GRASS. 

In  the  early  spring  large  masses  of 
bulbs  displaying  their  bright  colors  in 
the  green  grass  produce  a  very  pleasing 
and  satisfying  effect  on  the  minds  of  all 
people,  who  study  floral  displays  of  any 
kind  in  a  contemplative  spirit. 

Only  certain  kinds  of  bulbs  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 
Crocuses  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
showy  for  planting  in  the  sod.  Snow- 
drops, Siberian  squills,  glory  of  the 
snow,  winter  aconite  and  grape  hya- 
cinths are  useful  for  planting  in  sod  and 
push  their  dainty  flowers  above  the  grass 
with  showy  effects,  provided  of  course 
that  they  are  used  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Some  varieties  of  narcissus  do  well  in 
the  sod  and  make  a  persistent  and  brave 
show  for  a  great  many  years.  A  great 
many  more  varieties  of  narcissus  can  be 


used  successfully  in  this  style  of  plant- 
ing in  the  British  islands  than  we  can 
use  in  this  country.  Peter  Barr,  the  well 
known  narcissus  specialist,  when  visiting 
in  this  country  a  few  years  since,  thought 
that  we  could  do  a  great  deal  better  in 
planting  a  much  larger  variety  of  narcis- 
sus than  we  had  yet  attempted  in  lawns 
and  sod;  being  careful  to  select  the  prop- 
er conditions  in  exposure,  cool  soil,  the 
right  conditions  of  moisture,  etc.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  can  yet  be  done 
along  these  lines  in  this  country,  but  we 
must  remember  that  our  almost  tropical 
summers,  with  the  parched  hot  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  severe  freezing  of  the 
ground  in  winter,  in  normal  seasons,  is 
unfavorable  to  the  success  of  many  nar- 
cissi in  this  country,  which  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  England. 

We  have  good  success  with  the  Poet's 
narcissus,  and  particularly  with  the  early 
flowering  variety  known  as  N.  poeticus 
omatus,  in  the  grass.  Planted  in  a  moist, 


well  drained  hollow  it  has  increased  and 
flowered  abundantly  for  many  years 
with  us. 

But  about  the  crocuses  as  illustrated. 
We  have  perhaps  over  50,000  planted  in 
the  grass  in  Highland  Park  and  they  do 
make  a  glorious  show  at  the  end  of 
March  and  first  half  of  April,  depend- 
ing of  course  upon  the  season.  They  are 
planted  in  large,  irregular  groups,  with 
numbers  of  scattering  bulbs  around  the 
outskirts,  leading  up  to  the  nucleus,  like 
the  outposts  of  an  army,  and  we  think 
that  in  every  instance  where  this  infor- 
mal idea  is  best  accentuated  in  our  plant- 
ing the  effect  is  always  the  most  pleas- 
ing. We  say  this  because,  when  we  have 
new  men  planting,  unless  they  are  thor- 
oughly drilled  into  this  idea  and  careful- 
ly directed  for  some  time,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  plant  in  regular  regimental 
formation  or  in  stiff  groups. 

We  commence  planting  crocuses  about 
October  25.    They  are  planted  so  that 
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the  crown  of  the  bulb  is  two  inches  be- 
neath the  sod.  A  mnnd  hidcory  dibble 
about  one^  foot  long;;  and  taiiered  off  at 
one  end  a  little  larger  than  the  bulb,  is 
drtvwi  into  the  sod  with  a  wooden  mal- 
let about  three  inches.  The  bulb  is 
placed  so  that  the  base  rests  securely  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  the  space 
above  the  bulb  is  filled  with  soil.  It  may 
be  asked  if  riddling%  a  lawn  with  thou- 
sands of  holes  in  this  way  does  not  spoil 
the  grass.  It  really  is  not  noticeable. 
When  a  lawn  or  meadow  is  in  good  con- 
dition the  grass  mats  together  so  quickly 
againthat  the  holes  are  not  detected. 

Do  crocuses  soon  run  out?  That  de- 
pends where  they  are  planted,  and  the 
treatment  they  receive.  If  planted  in 
dry,  sandy  soil  they  do  not  last  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  but  in  a  cool, 
moist,  well  drained  situation  they  keep 
up  a  good  show  for  many  years.  The 
mowing,  machine  is  kept  ck  the  grass 
here  until  the  foliage  has  turned  yellow, 
which  indicates  that  the  bulbs  have  gone 
to  rest.  J  am  aware  that  many  people 
will  not  tolerate:  what  may  temporarily 
ap^ar  like  unkempt  looking  patches  on 
the  lawns  andt  meadows  whilst  the  bulbs 
are  ripening  the  foliage.  All  people  who 
are  verv  fastidious  atK>ut  this,  ^id  are 
bound  to  mow  over  the  bulbs  as  soon  as 
they  are  done  blooming^  must  expect  that 
the  bulbs  will  rapidly  disapyiearw 

John  Dunbar. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BORDERS  FOR  BULRS  All D  PERENNIALS. 

A  border  is  usually  a  simple  and 
informal  affair.     It  is  not  accurate  to 


tate  the  waywardness  of  nature  in  our 
restricted  yard  plantings.  Nature's 
method  should  not  be  trammeled'  by 
the:  narrow  boundaries  of  the  average- 
city  lot. 

A  border  may  be  ribbon-like,  if  you 
wish,  and  it  may  show  not  only  a 
charming  variety  but  an  interesting 
succession  of  bloom  throughout  the 
season.  There  are  many  excuses  for 
a  border,  a  roadway,  a  path,  a  hedge, 
a  board  fence;  any  of  these  furnish  an 
appropriate  setting  for  this  simple 
method  of  arranging  plants.  In  the 
spring  the  border  may  bloom  with 
the  bulbs,  June  may  bring  us  the 
peonies,  while  the  summer  months 
may  be  brightened  by  the  annual  and 
the  perennial  succession. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  John  Craig. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  ITEMS. 

Push  on  with  preparation  of  the  soil 
where  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  next 
month. 

Place  a  small  stick  or  label  to  mark 
the  position  of  seeds  sown  or  bulbs 
planted. 

Get  the  standard  roses  planted, 
mulched  and  staked.  The  latter  is  very 
important. 

The  stronger  growing  the  rose  the 
longer,  as  a  rule,  the  shoots  should  be 
left  at  pruning  time. 

Allow  winter  protected  plants  time  to 
harden  well  before  planting  out.  Notb- 
ing  is  gained  by  haste. 

After  planting  hardy  herbaceous  stock 
a  thin  mulch  of  loose  material  should^  be* 
placed  on  the  surface. 


SPRfNO.^FLOWBRING  BULBS  IN  GRASS. 

CfDcnses— showing  the  effecrt  of  informal  planting;. 


call  it  a  poor  man's  garden,  but  it  is 
possible  to  the  poorest  man  in  the 
landi  It  is  always .  accessible.  Its 
contents  may  be  easily  added  to  or 
subtracted  from.  If  the  surroundings 
of  the  lawn  are  strictly  formal  and 
the  area  limited  in  size,  it  is  foolish 
in  many,  respects  to  attempt  the  nat- 
uralistic type  by  throwing  in  irregular 
curves.  If  the  surroundings  are  in- 
formal, then  have  all  the  "wiggles" 
you  like.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  we  must  imi- 


Plant  out  young  penstemons,  phloxes 
and  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants  from 
the  frames  as  soon  as  the  soil  will  work. 

Remove  protective  material  a  little  at 
a  time  where  feasible.  This  is  better 
than  letting  in  the  cold  winds  all  at 
once. 

The  Japanese  iris  delights  in  a  moist 
soil  but  it  gets  along  fairly  well  on  any 
good  border  if  such  a  position  is  not  at 
command. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  is  a  showy, 
white   flowering,    bulbous    plant)    easily 


grown  and  thriving  in  almost  any  soil 
or  situation. 

Sprinkle  a  little  superphosphate  or 
other  good  fertilizer  around  peonies  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  if  the  soil  is 
on  the  poor  side. 

Any  especially  good  wall-flowers^  may 
be  left  for  seed.  It  may  not  come  per- 
fectly true  but'  it.  will'  probably  be  atisve 
the  average  in  quality. 

The  dog's  tooth  violet  although  a  wild 
plant  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden.  Plant'  it*  in  a  comer-  whensr  it 
need  not  be  disturbed,  for  several: years. 

Use  the  hoe  regnlariy  on  the-  flower 
border  but  carefully  avoid-  bruising,  or 
cutting  any  young  shoots  that  are 
springing  up  from  bulbous  or  herbaceous 
plants. 

Wherever  possible  keep  the  lawn- 
mower  off  that  portion  of  the  grass 
where  bulbous  flowers  are  growing  until 
the  growth  has  well  developed  after 
flowering. 

If  planting  any  herbaceous  or  other 
hardy  plants  out  of  pots  see  that  the 
roots  are  disentangled  and  spread:  out  a 
little  or  the  old  ball  of  soil  will  remain 
solid  and  dry. 

Propagate  primroses  as  soon  a&  the 
flowers  arc  over  by  pulling,  the.  plants 
to  pieces  and  planting  the  divided!  oor- 
tions  each  with  a  few  roots  attadied^  on 
a  bit  of'  reserve  ground. 

Alstrcemerias  are  not  strict^  hardy  in 
very  cold  latitudes  but  in  a  warm  bor- 
der where  they  can  be  proteotedi  in.  win- 
ter will  usually  be  a  success.  They  are 
amongst  the  choicest  of  bullMtist  plants. 

The  English  and  Spanish  irises-  are 
very  pretty  and  easily  grown  besides  be- 
ing, very  cheap.  They  should  be  planted 
about  a  dozen  in  a  clump  on  the  herba- 
ceous border  or  are  nice  for  growing  in 
the  grass. 


Eremurus  Robustus. — The.  eremuri 
are  noble  herbaceous  plants*  and  per- 
fectly hardy  if  the  young  growth' is>  pro- 
tected a  little  in  spring.  E.  robustus  is 
one  of  the  finest,  its  beautiful  lilac  or 
peach  pink  flowers  occurring  on  hand- 
some erect  spikes  reachingL  sometimes  as 
much  as  lo  feet  high.  Naturally  such  a 
plant  needs  good  soil  to  grow  in  and 
should  be  planted  away  from  tree  roots 
that  exhaust  the  soil.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  particular  only,  as  noted  above,  the 
young  shoots  are  apt  to  be  damaged  in 
spring  by  cold  winds  or  frost.  A  good 
mulch  of  half  rotted  manure  is  of  great 
assistance  in  summer. 

Sweet  Peas.— To  grow  these  beauti- 
ful annuals  well  the  soil  must  be  good 
and  if  it  is  not  good  naturally  it  must 
be  enriched  with  solid  manure  or  arti- 
ficials, the  former  for  preference.  If 
good  yard  or  stable  manure  cannot  be 
had  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  fair 
substitute  used  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  the  square  yard  for  poor  soil  and 
less  for  that  in  better  condition;  They 
are  certainly  worth  the  little-  trouble 
necessary  to  grow  them  well  for  thev 
commence  to  flower  early  and  go  on  all 
through  the  summer  if  the  flowers  are 
kept  gathered  and  not  allowed'  to  seed: 
Varieties  need  not  be  given  here  as  they 
are  fully  described  in  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues. ^  They  should  be  sown  in  drills 
about  SIX  feet  apart  and  supported  by 
stakes  as- soon  as  they  need  it. 
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The  Oreenfaouse. 

THE  BQSTOH  FBRlf  ACID  ITS  VARIffTIBS. 
That  fems  are  variable,  being  subject 
to  both  bud  variation,  or  sporting^  and 
alse  to  seedling  variation,  is  no  news 
to  plant  growers,  but  to  all  this  may  be 
added  the  fact'  that  few,  if  any  oUier, 


of  this  fern  with  finely  divided  tri- 
pinnate  fronds  being  reported,  though 
so  far  as  I  know  the  fern  in  question 
has  not  been  publicly  exhibited  as  yet 

But  the  cut  leaved  forms  of  N.  exal- 
tata  were  not  the  only  aspirants  for  pub- 
lic favor,  and  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  a  dwarf  and  compact  growing  form 
of  N.  Bostoniensis  originated  with  John 


THE    BOSTON    FERN. 


The  Harris  Boston 


The  true  Boston. 


species  of  fern  have  produced  so  many 
useful  forms  as^  Nephrdlepis  exaltata,  a 
species  that  is  found  growing  wild  in 
many  pauts  of  the  tropics,  from  south- 
em  Florida  tiirough  Central  America  to 
Brazil 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  variations 
from  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Bostoniensis 
was  aifta  a  Boston  production,  Nephro- 
lepisr.  Anha>  Foster,  ai  variety  with  long 
and  attenuated  fronds/  of  fountain-like 
habit  and  graceful  form,  an  attractive 
fern  when  well  grown,  but  liable  to 
droop,  rather  too:  much. 

This  variety  enjoyed  a  fleeting  boom, 
but  was  really  never  in  the  same  class 
with  the  original  Boston  fern,  and  after 
a  few  years  was  but  little  grown  for 
trade  purposes.  At  nearly  the  same  time 
as  N.  Anna  Foster  was  sent  forth,  the 
neis^borhood  of  Tarrytown,  New  York, 
long  famous  for  fine  gardens,  million- 
aires, and  other  beautiful  and  useful 
products,  began  to  attract  still  more  at- 
tention, for  they  were  growing  Boston 
fems  up  there,  and  nice  ones  too ;  and 
among  them»  was^  foimd  a  striking  varia- 
tion with  multiple  tips  to  the  pinnte,  and 
after  being  christened  N.  Piersoni,  in 
honor  of  its:  introducer,  F.  R.  Pierson, 
this  variety  was  speedily  disseminated 
and  has  continued  to  be  grown  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  though  now  some- 
what eclipsed  by  its  successors. 

Following  N.  Piersoni,  and:  origjnatr 
ing  from  the  same  establishment  some- 
years  later,  was  an  improvement  on-  that 
variety,,  having  broader  fronds  and  pin-^ 
nae  more  subdivided,  this  later  form  be- 
ing known  as  N.  Piersoni  degantissinuu 
a  b^utiful  fern,  and  one  that  is.  still 
largely  grown. 

Iw  addition  to  these,  there  are  hmts 
of  still  further  developments  alonjg  this 
line  at  the  Pierson  establishment,  a  form 


Scott,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  immedi- 
ately found  favor  with  the  trade.  This 
fern  proved  to  be  a  winner,  especially 
when  grown  in  such  admirable  form  as 
the  specimens  offered  by  the  originator, 
and  in  whose  honor  the  variety  was  giv- 
en the  name  of  N.  Scottii. 


These  varieties  were  also  claimed,  to 
be  offspring  of  the  Boston  fern,  though 
it  has  been  suggested  that  another  SDe- 
cies  may  have  been  the  parent^  namely» 
N.  acuta.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  great  state  of  Massachusetts 
has  again  come  to  the  front  witti  %e- 
phrolepis  sports,  the  first  withm.  thdl 
period  being  known  as  N^  Barrowsii, 
and  a  later  and  better  variety  having 
been  labelled  N.  Whitmani,  H.  H.  Bar- 
rows, of  Whitman,  Mass.,  being  re- 
sponsible for  both  these  fine  ferns,  the 
first  having  been  named  in  his  honor, 
and  the  second  to  commemorate  his 
dwelling  place,  though  possibly  old  fash- 
ioned botanists  would  prefer  the  specif- 
ic name  Whitmanianato  thfr^horter  title 
that  has  been  adopted  for  the  later  in- 
troduction of  this  set 

Tiieae  varieties  may  be  said  to  be  of 
the  Piersoni  class,  but  seem  ta>  show  a 
further  advance  in  the  greater  subdi- 
vision of  the  pinnules,  Whitmani  being 
shorter  in  the  frond,  broader  and^more 
finely  cut  than  Barrowsii,  and  on  the 
whole  a  very  beautiful  fern. 

Still  another  form  of  Nephrolepis  ex- 
altata in  which  the  pinnae  aret  multiplied 
and  finely  divided,  and  of  somewhat 
similar  character  to  N.  Whitmani,.!^ in 
preparation  for  distribution  fnmi  a  west- 
em  establishment  next  sesson,  the  va- 
riety in  question  having  been  named  N. 
Amerpohli  in  honor  of  £.  Amerpohl^  of 
Janesville,  Wis.,  in  whose  eataUiihment 
it  originated. 

Several  medium  sized  specimens  of 
this  variety  were  exhibited'  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  Soeiet)r.  of  American 
Florists,  and  excited  much  favorable 
comment  from  those  who  saw  them,  the 
fronds  of  this  fern  being  very  finely  cut 
and  feathery  in  appearance,  and  at  the 
first  glance  reminding  one  of  the  foliage 
of  Todea  superba.    But  all  of  these  com- 
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Both  these  varieties  produced  very 
long  and  rather  coarse  fronds,  and  were 
better  adapted  for  large  specimens  than 
for  the  ordinary  trade  sizes,  that  known 
as  Wittbold's  variety  being,  apparently 
the  most  valuable,  though  neither  of 
them  attained  the  same  popularity  as 
some  of  the  forms  already  mentioned. 


pound  leaved  forms  of  nephrolepis  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  assume  too  droop- 
ing a  habit  of  growth  on  account  of 
the  weight  of  their  fronds,,  and  it  rcr 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  N»  Amer- 
pohli will  prove  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 
There  was  also  exhibited  some  yean 
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ago  at  one  of  the  conventions  of  the 
national  society  (at  Buffalo,  I  think) 
another  compact  growing,  plain  leaved 
form  of  the  Boston  fern  from  a  firm  in 
Denver,  Col,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  distinct  form  and  evidently 
has  not  been  boomed  with  the  same 
ardor  that  has  been  applied  to  various 
later  introductions.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  high  cultivation  has  some* 


the  list,  while  the  many  fine  varieties  of 
climbinfif  roses  are  not  included. 

Passion  flowers  are  very  easy  to  grow ; 
in  fact  they  usually  grow  too  quickly 
and  get  crovvded.  With  care  they  may 
he  kept  in  order  and  the  flowers  are 
very  pretty  for  all  kinds  of  indoor  dec- 
oration. 

Tacsonias  are  more  suitable  for  green- 
houses   of    large    sixe   than    very    small 
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thing  to  do  with  the  variability  of  cer- 
tain plants,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  this  conten- 
tion when  we  review  the  results  that 
have  appeared  since  the  Boston  fern  has 
been  submitted  to  such  treatment 

W.  H.  Tapuk. 


FLOWEima  VIHBS* 

A  greenhouse  with  some  kiud  of  vine 
over  the  roof  or  part  of  the  roof  is  a 
much  more  pleasant  place  to  work  in 
and  a  more  comfortable  place  to  be  in 
at  any  time  than  a  houHC  with  the  roof 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  There  arc 
many  beautiful  flowering  vines  that  may- 
be used  and  not  only  are  they  beautiful 
in  themselves  but  produce  a  lot  of  use- 
ful flowers  for  cutting  for  the  house. 

There  is  one  point  must  be  carefully 
looked  after;  the  vines  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  of  insects  and  unless  the 
amateur  grower  is  prepared  to  do  this 
he  or  she  had  better  leave  vines  alone 
altogether  for  dirty  or  insect  infested 
climljers  on  the  roof  make  it  impossible 
to  grow  clean  plants  on  the  stages  or 
benches.  There  are  many  very  fine 
plants  for  the  purpose,  all  those  men- 
tioned below  being  easily  grown  and  use- 
ful  though  they  by  no  ra^ans  exhaust 


ones;  still  may  be  kept  in  track  with 
care  even  in  the  latter.  Their  flowers 
are  very  gorgeous  and  beautiful  and  are 
followed  by  handsome  fruits  that  are 
edible  though  not  of  any  great  value  in 
this  connection. 

A  llama  n  das  are  fine,  being  covered 
with  gorgeous  yellow  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, but  these  require  more  warmth 
than  the  ordinary  greenhouse  affords  as 
do  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron 
Balfouranianum  and  others. 

Mandevillca  suavolens  is  a  fine  cool 
greenhouse  climber  that  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  may  be  grown  by  all.  It 
"  bears  beautiful  white  flowers  very  free- 
ly.   

WPOOR  NOTES. 

Top  seedling  petunias  and  strike  the 
cuttings  if  stock  13  likely  to  be  short. 

Keep  all  seedling  bedding  plants  close 
up  to  the  light;  never  in  the  shade  of 
other  plants. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  to  grow  good 
strains  of  petunias  and  similar  subjects 
than  poor  ones. 

Canna  and  other  very  hard  seeds 
ought  to  be  soaked  in  hot  water  for  24 
hours  before  sowings 


Don't  forget  that  the  fuchsia  is  almost 
a  hardy  plant  and  it  greatly  dislikes  a 
hot,  steamy  atmosphere. 

Small  and  frequent  shifts  lead  to 
freer  growth  in  young  rose  plants  than 
one  shift  to  large  pots. 

Thin  the  shoots  slightly  where  neces- 
sary on  tuberous  begonias,  gloxinias 
gesneras  and  similar  plants. 

Where  cannas  are  growing  in  a  cool 
house  give  only  a  limited  supply  of  wa- 
ter until  thoroughly  rooted. 

Pull  out  all  wilted  cuttings  from  the 
bench  at  once  before  they  have  time  to 
decay  and  contaminate  others. 

Keep  lobelias  as  far  apart  as  possible 
and  keep  them  moving  in  order  to  have 
good  plants  for  bedding  time. 

Take  the  dahlia  cuttings  while  they  are 
still  small  as  they  root  more  freely  this 
way  and  a  larger  stock  is  obtained. 

Poinsettias  should  by  now  be  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  be  quite  dried  at  ^e 
roots  preparatory  to  cutting  down. 

Choisya  ternata  is  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  growing  in  pots.  It  is  nearly 
hardy  and  very  free  flowering. 

Keep  the  young  cylclamens  moving  in 
a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere.  A  good, 
clear  light  is  absolutely  necessary. 

A  light  yellow  appearance  on  the  as- 
paragus foliage  is  usually  a  sign  of  root 
trouble  owing  to  over  watering. 

Examine  covered  seeds  frequently  as 
a  day  in  complete  darkness  may  ruin 
many  seedlings  just  germinating. 

Most  seeds  germinate  more  quickly  in 
total  darkness,  such  as  is  obtained  by 
covering  the  boxes  or  pans,  than  in 
light. 

It  is  useless  feeding  plants  that  are 
not  well  established  as  the  roots  are  not 
capable  of  using  the  food  already  in  the 
soil. 

Clean  flower  pots  are  much  better 
than  dirty  ones  and  if  time  can  be  found 
for  a  general  washup  it  will  be  well 
spent. 

Soot  water  is  excollent  as  a  change 
from  the  ordinary  manure  water  for 
roses,  carnations  and  the  majority  of 
plants. 

Clianthus  seed  should  be  sown  a  few 
in  the  center  of  a  pot  and  eventually 
singled  to  avoid  the*  necessity  for  fans- 
planting. 

Pieces  of  brown  paper  cut  to  the  size 
of  seed  pans  or  boxes  are  far  better  than 
glass  for  covering  such  small  seeds  as 
begonias. 

Pinch  geraniums  at  the  joint  next  the 
one  that  produces  a  flower;  never  at 
the  same  joint,  as  this  seldom  produces 
a  good  growth. 

Pinch  all  young  olants  early  that  have 
to  be  so  treated.  It  is  wasteful  to  let 
them  grow  strongly  and  then  cut  away 
the  growth  made. 

Avoid  heavy  firing,  where  hot  water  is 
used,  on  cold  mornings  likely  to  be 
bright,  or  the  heat  will  be  there  when 
the  sun  is  bright 

Feed  cinerarias  liberally  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  filled  their  flowering  pots 
with  roots.  Soot  water  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  them. 

Cool  treatment  right  from  the  start  is 
best  for  the  young  stock  of  bouvardias. 
Avoid  a  pot-bound  condition  and  keep 
the  plants  moving. 
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Use  a  sound  compost  containinR  a 
large  percentage  of  good  loam  for  Adi- 
antum  Farleyense  if  fronds  of  good  sub- 
stance and  lasting  qualities  are  needed. 

Keep  the  cutting  benches  free  from 
dead  or  dying  cuttings.  If  it  is  seen 
that  a  few  cuttings  have  missed 
pull  them  out  without  disturbing  the 
sand. 

Keep  young  marguerites  as  far  away 
from  the  older  flowering  plants  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  latter  are  often  more  or  less 
insect  infested  and  thrips  especially  trav- 
el quickly. 

Look  well  after  the  roots  of  maiden- 
hair ferns  as  the  young  growth  is  de- 
veloping. If  these  push  freely  growth 
will  be  free  but  if  soaked  out  with  water 
it  will  not. 

Abutilons  are  pfetty  and  useful  plants. 
The  flowering  kinds  bloom  very  freely 
and  there  is  a  section  with  prettily 
marked  foliage  that  is  useful  for  deco- 
ration indoors  or  for  bedding  out.  A. 
Thompsoni  and  the  Japanese  A.  Savitzii 
belong  to'  the  latter  category. 

Quickly  Grown  Coleuses.  —  Most 
plants  grow  most  quickly  in  loose  open 
soil  and  as  coleuses  are  grown  simply 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  there  is  no 
need  to  be  over-particular  about  them. 
They  grow  very  rapidly  in  loose  leaf 
soil  and  decayed  manure  with  a  little 
sand  and  if  kept  in  a  good  light  the 
foliage  colors  up  beautifully.  They  may 
be  propagated  frequently  an3  freely  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  from  the  tops 
of  the  plants  and  thrown  away  when 
done  with. 

Double  White  Petunias. — It  is 
singular  that  amateur  growers  in  so 
many  cases  persist  in  growing  on  old, 
lanky,  untidy  plants  of  the  double  pe- 
tunias. These  give  no  idea  of  what  the 
plant  is  really  capable  of  and  are  the  re- 
verse of  ornamental.  Cuttings  of  the 
double  white  form  root  readily  now  if 


made  of  the  young  green  shoots  and  will 
soon  begin  to  flower  if  kept  potted  on. 
They  need  pinching  about  twice  and  may 
then  be  allowed  to  flower,  which  thejf 
will  do  continually  for  six  months.  Pot 
them  fairly  firm  in  any  good  light  soil. 

LiuuM  LoNGiFOLiuM. — This  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  grow  in  pots  of  ail  the 
lily  family.  The  bulbs  should  be  pot- 
ted and  allowed  to  root  a  little  before 
bringing  them  into  warmth  and  the 
slower,   in   reason,   they   grow    the   bet- 


ter. Pot  them  with  the  top  of  the 
bulb  just  peeping  out  of  the  soil  and 
keep  this  well  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot  to  allow  room  for  top  dressing 
latet.  Let  them  come  along  quietly 
in  a  light  place  in  the  greenhouse 
and  if  green  fly  appears  syringe  it  off 
at  once.  There  are  several  varieties 
and  all  make  flne  plants  for  room 
decoration. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PRUNING  IN  TH£  SHRUBBERY. 

Many  mistakes  are  made  in  pruning 
shrubs  and  many  shrubs  of  fine  habit 
are  ruined  by  thoughtless  hacking  of  the 
branches  annually.  Often  the  planting 
in  the  first  place  is  faulty  and,  in  order 
to  keep  the  shrubs  from  encroaching  on 
walks  or  borders,  they  have  to  be  cut 
in  more  or  less  formal  fashion,  destroy- 
ing their  true  habit  and  individuality. 
It  is  often  difficult  in  such  cases  to  know 
what  to  do,  for  to  take  a  shrub  out  en- 
tire is  usually  to  make  a  gap  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  cases  to  expose  an  imsight- 
ly  object  that  the  shrub  was  intended  to 
hide. 

But,  leaving  these  extreme  cases  out 
of  the  question,  the  habit  of  the  tree 
being  operated  on  must  be  considered 
when  pruning,  either  to  repair  the  dam- 
age caused  by  winter-killing  or  to  keep 
the  shrubs  within  reasonable  bounds.  A 
rule  that  may  be  followed  in  quite  a 
number  of  cases  is,  never  use  the  knife 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  cut  hard  if  you 
cut  at  all.  And  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  many  shrubs  cut  high  up  begin  to 
grow  from  just  below  the  point  cut, 
growing  in  a  short  time  a  thicket  of 
crowded  shoots.  Shrubs,  on  the  other 
hand,  cut  low  down  usually  push  up 
strong  shoots  of  a  more  characteristic 
kind,  showing  the  natural  habit  of  the 
individual  species. 
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But  these  notes  should  be  taken  as 
suggestive  rather  than  specific,  for  what 
suits  one  person  in  one  locality  will  be 
poor  advice  for  an6ther  elsewhere.  In 
bleak,  cold  places  many  of  our  finest 
shrubs  can  only  «with  difficulty  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  strong  growth,. and  one 
feels  loth  to  cut  it  back  when  made. 
.Besides  this,  the  removal  of  a  lot  of 
.growth  (WQuld  let  in  cold  spring  winds 
to  parts  hitherto  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected ,and  would  certainly  not  be  ad- 
visable. But  the, point  to  keep  in  mind 
is,  .what  will  be  the  result  of  the  prun- 
ing on  the  individual  shrub?  Will  it 
be  improved  by  simply  cutting  hard  back 
and  allowing  it  to  renew  itself  from  the 
bottom,  or  ,is  it  a  species  that  flowers 
upon  the  growth  already  made,  to  cut 
which  would  be  to  ruin  the  chances  of 
a  display  for  a  season? 

In  *the- latter  .^case  it  is  frequently  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  wood  that  has 
been  winter-killed  and  any  weak  spray 
that  is  not  likely  to  flower  and  only 
hampers  better  wood  by  keeping  the 
light  from  it.  Take  thought  in  this  way 
and  the  ^pruning  will  be  much  more  in- 
teresting work  than  going  among  the 
shrubs  after  the  manner  of-a>hedge  clip- 
per and  treating  all  alike,  irrespective 
of  habit  and  vigor  or  vwecUoiess  of 
growth.  R. 

mAsxtn  >sffiiuB  notes. 

The  quince  makes  a  handsome  tree 
for  the  dressed  grounds  even  where  it 
does  not  fruit. 

Swampy  .ground  may  be  turned  into  a 
willow  bed  by  simply  inserting  shoots 
of  willows  as  cuttinsrs. 

The  red  horse  chestnut  does  not  grow 
so  quidkly  or  so  tkisge  as  the  common 
white  flowered  variety. 

The  sumkch  is  easily  increased  by 
means  of  the  suckers  that  spring  up 
around  the  parent  tree. 

The  comus  or  dogwood  family  con- 
tains many  grand  shrubs,  most  of  them 
beautiful  even  in  winter. 

The  scarlet  thorns  may  be  rather  slow 
growing,  but  they  are  very  beautiful  in 
all  stages  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Daphne  Mezereum  is  one  of  the  earli- 


est shrubs  to  flower  its  blossoms  sweet- 
ly scented  and  appearing  before  the 
leaves. 

Rhus  Cotinus  is  a  fine,  hardv  subject 
known  as  the  smoke  tree,  its  effect 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance  being  like 
a  smoke  cloud. 

Hypericum  calycinum  is  a  capital  low 
growing  shrub  for  clothing  banks — not 
too  dry — or  as  an  undergrowth  in  thinly 
planted  shrubberies. 

When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
on  wet  ground  for  tree  or  shrub  lift- 
ing use  a  rough  board  to  stand  on  where 
the  principal  treading  is. 

The  bush  honeysuckles  are  among  the 
hardiest  of  flowering  shrubs,  many  of 
them  thriving  in  Canada  in  the  coldest 
and  most  exposed  positions. 

Shrubs  need  feeding  the  same  as  any 
other  plants,  and  any  time  there  is  ma- 
nure or  old  soil  to  spare  it  may  be  spread 
about  their  roots  with  advantage. 

Avoid  exposing  the  roots  of  any  trees 
to  cold,  drying  winds.     Evergreen  trees 


show  the  effect  more,  but  those  of  a  de- 
ciduous nature  feel  it  just  as  muck 

Tree  peonies  are  among  the  most  gor- 
geous of  flowering  shrubs  and  no  gar- 
den, however  small,  is  complete  without 
a  few.  Large  beds  or  banks  of  them  are 
superb. 

The  Kilmarnoek  willow  budded  on 
a  tall  standard  makes  a  fine  waterside 
tree  and  the  variety,  being  strong,  is  not 
usually  overcome  by  the  influence  of 
the  stock. 

Berberis  mahonifolia,  sometimes  called 
mahonia,  is  a  fine,  low  growing  shrub, 
useful  for  dividing  lines  and -not  nearly 
so  exhausting  to  the  soil  and  far  more 
ornamental  than  privet. 

A  dozen  hardy  flowering  trees  is  not 
a  big  order  and  will  not  greatly  deplete 
the  pocket-book,  but  what  a  great 
amount  of  beauty  and  interest  can  be 
got  for  the  modest  outlay. 


Care  of  Hollies. — If  planters  only 
kept  in  mind  the  beauty  of  a  fine  holly 
tree,  naturally  grown,  with  its  lower 
branches  sweeping  the  turf  and  spread- 
ing out  far  from  the  bole  or  stem,  these 
would  be  better  looked  after  in  a  young 
state  than  they  are.  Hollies  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere,  even  the  vicinity  of 
smoky  cities  not  incommoding  them 
much.  They  are  always  cheerful  look- 
ing and  never  more  so  than  in  winter, 
when  covered  with  berries.  They  are 
worthy  of  all  the  care  that  we  can  be- 
stow upon  them. 

The  Horse  Chestnut.— There  is 
probably  no  more  beautiful  tree  in  ex- 
istence than  the  horse  chestnut,  but  it 
is  useless  planting  it  on  poor,  dry  or 
gravelly  soils.  In  moist  or  alluvial  soils 
it  is  a  success  and  is  ornamental  from 
the  first  season  it  is  planted,  ^n^wing 
in  beauty  annually  until  it  reaches  speci- 
men size.  Then  it  is  indeed  a  noble  tree, 
covered  in  early  summer  with  the  beau- 
tiful flower  spikes,  each  one  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  spike  of  that  fine  orchid  Sacco- 
labium  Blumei,  and  not  unlike  it  only 
much  larger.  The  falling  nuts  and  leaf 
stalks  make  it  unsuitable  for  lawn  plant- 
ing. 
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TEXAS  FRUIT'GRawmG. 

The  following  extract  from  The 
Western  Trail,  November,  1306,  and  the 
correspondence  following  it  should  prove 
of  interest: 

TESTIMONY   OF   A    MAN    ON    THE   GROUND. 

Regardini;*my  experience  with  the  so- 
called  California  or  Vinifera  grapes, 
figs,  English  walnuts,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, "blackberries  and  dewberries,  etc., 
m  the  Rio 'Grande  vallev  of  south  Tex- 
as, I  will  say:  That  I  planted,  last  year, 
in  January,  grape  vines  of  the  following 
varieties:  Thompson's  Seedless,  Sultana, 
Malaga,  Muscat,  Black  Hamburg,  To- 
'kay.  Muscatel,  Emperor,  Gros  Colman, 
Golden  Chassellais,  Carignan,  Croen- 
ach.  Black  Burgundy,  Sweet  Water  and 
Bucger,  and  that  they  made  a  fine 
.growth,  teachii^  as  much  as  15  to  30 
feet  by  December,  and  bore  a  few 
grapes  last  season.  This  year  th^  have 
gone  borond  anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  21  years'  experience  as  an 
orchardist,  vineyar'dist  and  nurseryman. 
The  vines  now  reach  a  length  of  ei^ht 
to  20  feet  of  new  1906  wood,  and  will 
average  from  20  to  50  pounds  of  good 
well  developed  grapes  to  the  vine,  500 
vines  to  the  acre. 

English  walnuts  make  a  remarkable 
growth  -here  when  budded  on  the  com- 
mon black  walnut  root;  I  have  some 
now  tiiat  were  budded  in  the  fall  of 
1905  on  one  >y«ar  Texas  black  walnut 
roots.  These  buds  did  not  start  grow- 
ing till  .Fdiruary  25*  1906;  today  they 
imeasure  irom  five  to  eight  feet  thigh, 
and  no  doubt  by  December  will  reach 
15  feet 

I  have  peach  trees  that  were  planted 
iB*months  ttgo,  that  have  as -many  as  250 
peaches  on  the  trees  irow.  Japanese 
'penimmonsiiaTemiade.a  very  ccrditable 
skowing,  and  I  am  ^tisfied  they  will 
prove  toibe  among  our  .best  fruits  both 
forfoome  use  and  profit  I  have  t  banana 
plants  that  are -fruiting  this  season  that 
have  .been  planted  onlv  12  months. 

Of  the  -Other  bruits  that  I  have  had 
experience  with  here  I  might  :  mention 
the  fallowing:  'Alhcitrus  fruits,  prunes, 
apricots  ^mdplunas,  .which  grow  remark- 
ably well 

H.  G.  Stilwkll. 

To  H.  •  G.  ^TIEWELL, 

^■crwMSViLLE,  Tex. 

R<tfferrn)g  to  your  letter,  of  June  25, 
giving  ywn*  experience  in 'the  production 
of  grapes,  figs,  English  walnuts,  etc., 
•which  letter  was  published  in  The  West- 
ern Trell,  November  issue,  I  beg  to 
quote  below  ktter  which  !•  have  just  rc- 
ccived  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Possons,  of 
Clevilai^,  0.,  Jwhich  sfieaks  for  itself: 

"On  pa^e  6  of  The  Western  Trail, 
NovenilJer  'issue,  appears  an  article  by 
'H.  G.  ^Stilwell,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  fms  l»d  21  years*  experience  in 
'growing  'fruits.  He  mentions  yinifera 
grrape^,  -pfcinted  in  .January,  1905,  as  pro- 
ducing -a«trrop'Of  20  to  30  pounds  good 
grapes  'to  the  »vine,  and  there  are  500 
vines  to  *the  <icre.  That  would  make  a 
crop  of  10,000  lbs.  or  five  tons,  taking 
his  k>w!est  estimate.  In  view  of  what  I 
learned  while  in  California,  and  near 
Fresno,  the  greatest  grape  section  in 
the  country,  tfie  statement  of  Mr.  Stil- 
well.scfimed  remarkable." 

I  do  not  question  inithe  least  the.  state- 
ment you  ma^e  relitire  to  what  you  pro- 


duced, but  I  would  like  to  have  you 
give  me  such  further  information  as  you 
think  may  be  necessary,  that  I  may  reply 
intelligently  to  the  above  named  gentle- 


PrunioK  Feach  Trees. 
Fig.  1.— Sho%7iiig  ordinary  method  of  praning. 

man.  If  you  will  .kindl-'  write  me  rela- 
tive to  this  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
I  will  appreciate  it  very  much. 

John  Sebastian. 
To  John  Sebastian. 

Relative  to  your  favor  of  December 
27,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  right  in  my 
estimate  of  the  production  of  Vinifera 
grapes.  They  actually  yielded  20  to  30 
pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine.  At  the 
present  writing  the  vines  hold  from 
three  to  five  pounds  each.      The    first 


crop  was  produced  18  months  from 
planting,  not  during  the  first  year.  The 
first  year  they  produced  only  a  'few 
bunches.  These  vines  were  planted  in 
January,  1905.  They  made  a  growth  of 
from  20  to  50  feet  that  same  'season.  In 
June  and  July,  1906,  they  ripened  a  crop 
of  from  20  to  30  pounds  to  the  vine.  In 
the  fall  of  1906  they  produced  f rom<three 
to  five  pounds,  which .  amount  is  on  the 
vines  at  the  present  writing  and  will 
commence  to  ripen  in  about  ten  days 
from  date. 

With  regard  to  the  English  walnuts: 
In  my  letter  to  the  Western  Trail  of 
June  25,  1906,  I  made  the  statement 
that  these  walnuts  made  a  growth  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet  at  that  time.  I 
also  stated  that  they  would  reach  15 
feet  by  December,  which  they  have  done. 
I  will  ^hip  you  one  of  the  trees  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  for  the  "Doubting 
Thomas'*  to  inspect 

If  ai\y  horticulturist  of  any  experi- 
ence, or  any  one  else  will  prove  that 
these  walnuts  are  not  of  one  year's 
growth  I  will  pay  his  fare  here  and  re- 
turn, provided  I  fail  to  prove  by  ^5  or 
20  prominent  business  men  of  Browns- 
ville that  they  are  only  one  year's 
growth. 

With  regard  to  the  figs,  I  have  one 
acre  that  has  netted  me  $236  net.  I 
have  also  young  fig  cuts,  put  out  from 
last  spring's  production,  that  have  grown 
10.  feet  this  season.  I  have  peaches 
growing  now  which  are  about  the  size 
of  your  little  finger's  end  which  will  be 
ripe  during  March  and  /April.  The  peach 
trees  that  are  iruitii^g  now  were  budded 
in  the  fall  6i  1905.  Hoping  tfiis  is  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
main, etc.  H.   G.  ^TILWELL. 

PRUNING  PfiACHlUBBS. 

Undoubtedly  the  practice  nowadays  is 
to  prune  all  fruit  trees  more  closely  than 
used  to  be  recommended.  Close  pruning 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  management 
of  peach  trees  and. is  practiced  more  and 
more  every  year.  In  a  season  when  fruit 
buds  are  killed,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
young  shoots,  the  trees  may  be  cut  back 
even  more  severely  than  usual 

Fig.  I  shows  the  usual  method  of 
pruning  a  peach  tree  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year,  although  most  practical 
men  would  head  in  the  .upper  shoots 
more  than  is  shown  in  this  photograph. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  method  of  hea'dingibatk 
closely  in  order  to  form  low  compact 
tops.  This  close  pruning  is  especially 
advisable  after  the  fruit  bnds  have  been 
killed.  In  case  the  tree  has  been  badly 
injured  by  winter  freezing  such  severe 
pruning  is  dangerous.  The  tree  here 
shown  was  headed  to  a  height  of  12 
inches  when  first  set  in  the  orchard. 
This  shows  the  modern  method  of  form- 
ing low  headed  trees.      F.  A.  Waugh. 


FRUn  NOTBS. 


PruniDg  Peach  Trees. 
F%.2.~l^ee  cut  back  severely  to  form  a  low  head 


It  is  better  to  head  newly  planted  "trees 
too  hard  than  to  leave  too  mudi  -strag- 
gling growth. 

Tread  the  lower  soil  when  planting 
trees  but  always  leave  the  upper  two 
inches  loose. 

Lime  in  any  form  is  a  useful  addition 
to  the  soil  for  any  and  every  kind  of 
stone  fruit  or  nut 

Lichen  infested  trees  in  the  orchards 
may  have  the  trunks  -and  all  branches 
within  reach  well  whitewashed  now. 
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Always  make  clean  cuts  when  prun- 
ing. A  ragged  cut  looks  untidy  and 
the  shoots  starting  from  it  are  never 
healthy. 

Have  a  little  light  litter  ready  to 
scatter  over  the  strawberry  bed  for  pro- 
tection when  the  plants  commence  flow- 
ering. 

Mulberries  are  not  perhaps  in  the 
first  flight  for  flavor  but  a  tree  should 
be  planted  in  every  garden  if  only  for 
its  fine  appearance. 

Plant  a  greengage  tree  if  you  have  a 
sunny  wall  or  fence  to  train  it  to.  The 
fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of 
all  the  plum  family. 

When  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild 
stake  all  fall  planted  trees  that  need  this 
attention  and  straighten  up  any  that  may 
have  become  displaced. 

Roots  running  near  the  surface  are 
those  most  likely  to  lead  to  fruitful 
trees;  they  may  be  kept  there  by  feed- 
ing liberally  from  the  surface  in  sum- 
mer. 

Firm  soil  leads  to  fruitful  growth. 
Loose  soil  may  lead  to  quicker  and,  for 
a  time,  stronger  growth  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  development  and  all  that  tends 
to  fruitfulness. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  order  fruit 
trees,  but  the  time  is  passing  and  the 
earlier  you  order  of  your  nurseryman 
the  less  likely  he  is  to  be  sold  out  of  the 
varieties  you  most  need. 

Useful  and  profitable  fences  are  made 
by  planting  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries  and  other  small  fruits  and 
fastening  them  to  a  couple  of  wires  at 
two  and  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

If  there  is  any  manure  water  to  spare 
apply  it  to  the  orchard  trees  now.  Prod 
some  holes  with  a  crowbar  or  some  such 
instrument  for  about  the  same  distance 
as  the  branches  spread  to  allow  it  to 
soak  into  the  soil. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


Location  for  Peach  Culture.-— A 
leading  Worcester,  Mass.,  orchardist 
writes:  "An  important  consideration  in 
peach  culture  is  the  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion, one  not  affected  bv  late  frost  in  the 
spring  or  early  frost  in  the  fall,  one 
where  the  buds  will  be  the  least  likely 
to  start  early  in  the  spring.  Extreme 
cold  is  not  as  bad  as  extreme  changes, 
especially  when  wet.  Sometimes  large 
ponds  or  rivers  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
as  well  as  elevations  near  the  salt  water. 
In  all  cases  plant  the  trees  on  elevated 
ground  with  a  northerly  or  westerly 
slope.  t 

Raspberries     After     Planting.— Al- 
ways cut  the  growth  of  newly  planted 
raspberries  well  back.     It  is  useless  to 
expect  the   plants    to    make   a    strong 
growth  and  fruit  as  well  the  first  sea- 
son, for  all  the  roots  have  been  cut  and 
put  temporarily  out  of  business.    If  the 
old  canes  are  cut  well  back  the  eyes  at 
the  base  will  break  strongly  but  if  the 
roots  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  ^ 
long  shoots   and  any  growths  or  fruit  ' 
that  spring  from  them  then  good  shoots .« 
for   next   year   must   not   be   expected.' 
And  a  good  start  the  first  year  is  of  pri- : 
mary  importance  with  this  as  with  mostj 
other  crops. 


THE  EARLT  BORDER, 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  gar-*[ 
den  is  quite  so  interesting  to  the  ama- 
teur grower  as  the  border,  small  or 
large,  where  he  grows  his  earliest 
outdoor  crops  of  salads  and  vege- 
tables generally.  This  should  always 
be  well  prepared  in  the  fall  and 
should  now  be  in  nice  working  order. 
The  early  border  should  in  all  cases 
be  rather  narrow,  as  protection  can 
be  more  easily  given  than  on  a  wide 
border;  it  should  face  south  and  be 
protected  from  the  north  and  east 
cither  naturally  or  artificially. 

Too  much  hurry  is  apt  to  prove 
disastrous  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion and  seed  sowing.  If  the  top  soil 
is  at  all  wet  or  sticky,  leave  it  alone 
until  it  dries  suflficiently  to  be  worked. 
This  is  especially  true  when  preparing 
for  sowing  small  seeds  of  the  lettuce, 
onion,  carrot,  turnip  and  cabbage  or- 
der. Where  early  peas  and  potatoes 
are  to  be  sown  it  is  customary  to  take 
out  a  more  or  less  wide  drill,  and  un- 
less the  soil  is  really  wet  this  can  be 
done  on  narrow  borders  on  which  the 
operator  does  not  need  to  tread,  but 
reaches  across.  A  little  fine  dry  soil 
may  be  used  for  covering  the  seeds, 
and  they  will  be  all  right.  Still  it  is 
best  in  every  case  to  wait  until  the 
soil  is  right  before  sowing  any  seeds 
or  planting  roots. 

Early  peas  of  good  quality  and 
growing  only  about  30  inches  high, 
are  now  included  in  the  seedsmen's 
lists  and  if  these  are  sown  in  drills 
at  about  six  feet  or  eight  feet  apart 
the  stakes  may  be  placed  to  the  rows 
when  sown  and  will  form  a  nice  pro- 
tection to  the  smaller  vegetables 
grown  between  them.  Small  silver 
skin  onions  for  pulling  green  may  be 
sown  in  rows  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  as  they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean  than  when  sown  broadcast. 
Carrots  and  radishes  may  be  sown 
together,  the  latter  being  ready  to 
pull  before  the  carrots  need  much 
room.  A  few  drills  of  lettuce  will 
produce  plants  enough  to  transplant 
into  quite  a  large  bed  but  be  careful 
that  they  are  planted  away  from  edg- 
ings or  any  other  places  where  slugs 
can  hide. 

In   making   the    rows   or   drills,   let 
these    be    drawn    shallow    and    wide 
rather  than  deep  and  narrow,  as  the 
warmest   and   best   soil   is    always   at 
the  surface.     Rake  over  the  seed  beds 
carefully    after    sowing,    drawing    the 
rake    in    the    same    direction    as    the 
rows  run,  not  across  them.     For  the 
onion  bed  the  soil  must  be  made  very 
firm.     The    old    plan    of   sowing    let- 
tuce and  onions  broadcast  in  mixture 
is    only    to    be    recommended    where 
the    ground    is    clean    and    free    from 
weeds.     Early  potatoes  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  yet,  but  keep  a  place  on 
the   early  border   for  them   and   also 
save  any  burnt  refuse  or  wood  ashes 
;  to    place    about    them    when    planted. 
J  Get  the  sets  out,  too,   and  lay  them 
\  out    in    a    light    place    to    sprout,     a 
*  sunny    window    or    cool    greenhouse, 
!  or    any    similar    position    being    suit- 
able.    Frost  of  course  must  not  reach 
them.  R. 


CULLS  FROM  CULWARY  CROPS. 

Harden  cauliflower  and  held-over  cab- 
|bage  plants  well  before  plantrng  out 

It  is  never  too  early  to  use  the  hoe  on 
j^ddvancing  crops  provided  the  soil  is  in 
bfit  condition. 

%  Get  the  Brussels  sprouts  out  as 
early  as  possible.  They  require  a 
long  time  on  the  ground. 

Freshen  up  hotbeds  when  necessary 
by  a  lining  of  fresh  manure.  If  room  is 
short  cut  off  part  of  the  old  litter  first. 

A  brood  of  young  chickens  run- 
ning about  the  garden  are  useful.  The 
number  of  insects  they  kill  is  surpris- 
ing. 

It  is  unwise  to  move  rhubarb  roots  too 
early.  Let  them  get  just  a  little  active 
first  and  look  after  them  well  by  a  pro- 
tective mulch  afterwards. 

Pea  and  bean  seeds  soaked  in  kero- 
sene for  about  20  minutes  are  not  in- 
jured and  mice  do  not  eat  them  so  read- 
ily when  treated  this  way. 

In  making  hotbeds  turn  the  manure 
well  before  use,  tread  firmly  when  mak- 
ing up,  and,  if  leaves  can  be  had,  use 
lialf  and  half  leaves  and  manure. 

A  few  radish  seeds  sown  with 
j)arsnips,  carrots  or  other  seed  that  are 
Jonger  in  germinating  mark  the  rows 
so  that  the  hoe  may  be  used  early  and 
the  few  radishes  will  be  useful  without 
jn  any  way  injuring  the  proper  crop. 


The  Oracle. 


Yoo  are  ioTited  to  consult  "THI  OBACIl"  on 

anr  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legiblr.  on 
one  aide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  waota 
clearly  known  in  ai  few  wordi  ai  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  in>en. 


HfiATIRG-DESTROTUf  G  MEALYBUG. 

ED.  Qardbnino:— 

Please  tell  me  how  many  nins  of  3- 
inch  hot  water  pipes  it  will  take  to  ke^ 
a  temperature  of  60*  in  coldest 
weather,  which  is  6*  or  7*  below  zero  in 
two  houses  of  the  following  size:  One 
20  by  40  feet,  the  other  10  by  40  feet, 
the  height  of  roof  in  center  10  feet(  un- 
divided). Also,  could  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  mealy  bug?  J.  W. 

These  houses  will  need  from  18  to  20 
runs  of  >inch  pipe,  according  as  &eir 
position  Is  exposed  or  sheltered  Get- 
ting rid  of  mealy  bug  is  a  troublesome 
matter  and  we  could  have  advised  yon 
better  had  you  said  what  plants  were  af- 
fected Forcible  syringing  with  ice  cold 
water  is  a  good  plan  for  plants  hardy 
enough  to  stand  it  Sponging  has  to  be 
resorted  to  with  many  greenhouse 
plants  when  badly  affected,  even  going 
to  the  length  of  cutting  away  the  worst 
growth  and  kcepmg  the  new  growth 
dean.  Where  only  a  few  insects  are 
present  spirits  of  wme  is  used  on  a  cam- 
el hair  brush,  this  killing  all  the  insects 
it  touches,  while  in  grape  vines  scraping 
the  bark  and  aimlying  a  paint  of  sul- 
phur, soap  and  clay  is  an  old-fashioned 
remedy  but  only  partially  effective.  If 
you  use  spirits  of  wine  (alcohol)  be 
very  careful  not  to  touch  the  plants,  only 
the  insects.     

PRAOTICAIi  METHODS. 

"What  do  ye  s'pose  *II  be  the  final 
result  of  all  this  'ere  graftin'r*  said  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

"Wall,  'cording  to  my  notion,  a  rood 
'trlmmin*  and  a  severe  •prunln*  would 
about  mi  the  bill."  replied  the  old  Nur- 
seryman.— Boston  News  Bureau. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

VAMBD  AND  USEFUL  WORK. 

Much  good  work  of  a  varied  char- 
acter is  carried  on  at  Experiment, 
Ga.  Under  the  Adams  fund  research 
work  is  in  progress  in  connection 
with:  Crown  gall  investigations;  in- 
vestigation of  "wilt"  in  Japanese 
plums;  botanical  investigation  of  figs, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  their 
nomenclature  and  synonymy;  Smyrna 
fig  culture,  necessitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Blastrophaga  or  "fig 
wasp";  and  investigation  of  the  life 
history  of  and  a  study  of  remedies 
for  the  Trioza  diospyri,  a  troublesome 
mite,  very  injurious  to  the  Japanese 
persimmons. 

Under  the  Hatch  fund  great  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  various  branches 
of  fruit  culture,  the  operations  and 
investigations  continuing  from  year  to 
year.  From  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  September  daily  opera- 
tions and  observations  are  in  progress, 
necessitating  a  great  amount  of  work. 
Notes  are  taken  on  the  flowering, 
fruiting  and  other  details  of  over  1,000 
varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits 
grown  under  test  in  the  station 
grounds. 

Root  pruning,  too,  comes  in  for  at- 
tention, and  has  done  for  several 
years.  Although,  as  Mr.  Starnes 
says,  another  season  may  not  com- 
plete these,  it  will  at  least  enable  the 
experimenters  to  obtain  some  very 
valuable  results  and  to  supplement 
their  previous  work.  Cultural  tests 
with  peaches  have  given  such  valu- 
able results  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Respecting  irrigation  tests,  there 
is  a  small  plant  costing  nothing  for  the 
water  to  operate  it,  as  this  is  applied 
by  gravity  alone.  The  value  of  home  ir- 
rigation has  never  been  fully  appreci- 
ated, and  Mr.  Starnes  regards  this  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fields  of 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Many 
other  lines  of  work  of  greater  or  less 
importance  are  in  progress. 


"Many  growers  get  from  $20  to  $30 
per  tree  from  their  old  crab  apple 
trees.  This  industry  promises  to  be 
a  very  profitable  and  extensive  busi- 


PROFnABLE  OLD  CRAB  APPLfiS. 

R.  W.  Fisher  of  the  Bozeman,  Mont., 
Experiment  Station,  writes :  "The 
past  season  we  have  completed 
an  orchard  survey  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  gathering  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  varieties  of  apples  grown,  the 
number  of  trees,  acreage,  the  varie- 
ties most  profitable,  and  the  best  or- 
chard management  as  shown  by  actual 
experience  in  orchards  under  irriga- 
tion. We  found  that  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300,000  trees  which 
will  soon  come  into  bearing.  Clean 
cultivation  gives  the  best  results  un- 
der practically  all  conditions. 

"The  varieties  that  are  most  profit- 
able to  the  growers  are  the  Mc- 
intosh Red,  Alexander,  Wealthy, 
and  the  Transcendent  crab.  The  Bit- 
ter Root  Valley  has  the  distinction  of 
being  probably  the  largest  exporter  of 
Transcendent  crabs  of  any  fruit  dis- 
trict of  the  west.  The  valley  is  abso- 
lutely, free  from  the  codling  moth  or 
other  insect  pests  and  the  crab  apple 
grows  to  its  greatest  perfection,  thus 
enabling  the  fruit  growers  to  find  an 
excellent  market  at  good  prices  in  the 
east. 


SIFTINGS. 

The  RuAian  mulberry  forms  a  thick, 
bushy  head  and  usually  is  quite  free 
from  injurious  insects  and  disease. 

Rupestris  St.  George  is  a  leading  phyl- 
loxera resistant  stock  more  used  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  European  countries  than 
any  other. 

For  bitter  rot,  black  rot,  and  scab  in 
apple  trees  spray  with  copper  sulphate 
just  before  the  buds  start  in  spring,  but 
keep  it  away  when  the  leaves  are  formed. 

Hungarian  prune  ripens  August  18  in 
Utah.  The  tree  is  fine,  a  heavy  bearer; 
the  fruit  is  large  and  delicious  in  flavor 
and  dries  well  when  the  stone  is  taken 
out. 

Scelodonta  nebulosus  is  a  small,  me- 
tallic green  beetle  that  feeds  upon  the 
foliage  of  strawberries  and  grapes  and 
the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  strawberry 
roots. 

Hale's  Early  neach  ripens  about  July 
10  in  Utah.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  bears  well.  The  fruit  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  flavor,  but  does  not 
ship  well. 

The  catalpa  requires  a  good  soil  for 
its  best  development.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  with  trees  as  with  other 
crops  the  highest  returns  are  realized 
from  the  best  soils. 

Land  that  is  to  be  planted  with  shade 
and  forest  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  as  for  orchard  planting.  The 
trees  grow  best  on"  land  that  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  few  years  before 
they  are  set. 

When  transplanting  trees  from  the 
nursery  rows  these  should  be  set  at  the 
same  depth  or  slightly  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  row.  The  roots  should  be 
spread  out  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
about  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Tottonwood  grows  best  on  rich,  well- 
drained  bottomland.  On  uplands  it  will 
succeed  in  low  situations,  such  as  ra- 
vines, but  on  high,  dry  land  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  killed  by  drought,  and  will 
yield  considerably  less  than  on  bottom- 
lands. 

Toward  the  sand  hills  in  Nebraska 
the  soil  supports  practically  no  natural 
forest  growth,  and  the  little  tree  planting 
done  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  valleys. 
Recent  experiments,  however,  havedem-; 
onstrated  that  some  species  of  pine  can 
be  planted  successfully  on  the  sand  hills 
proper. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  strawberry 
louse  Professor  E.  D.  Sanderson  of  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends burning  over  the  infested  beds 
just  as  growth  commences  in  the  spring, 
producing  a  quick,  hot  fire  by  means  of 
straw.  This  kills  the  lice  on  the  crowns 
and  foliage  without  injuring  the  plants 
if  done  just  right. 

The  Douglas  fir  now  ranks  third  in 
importance  as  a  lumber  producer  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  hold  second 
place  within  a  short  time.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  species  has  so  many 
names.  Red  fir,  Douglas  spruce,  yellow 
fir,  and  Oregon  pine  are  other  terms 
given  it,  and  confusion  is  constantly 
arising  in  consequence. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  by  Abe  Willioff. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  native  plants  to 
bloom  is  the  adder's  tongue  or  dog's 
tooth  violet,  and  it  is  already  peeping 
through  the  ground  in  the  fence  comer. 
Many  thousands  are  annually  turned  in 
by  the  plow,  but  it  is  very  persistent,  and 
its  pretty  spotted  leaves  and  golden  yel- 
low blossoms  will  soon  be  delighting  us. 
The  fence  corner  is  the  last  home  of 
many  beautiful  wildlings  driven  by  the 
march  of  cultivation  from  their  native 
woods  or  prairie.  Let  us  protect  them 
there  as  long  as  we  can. 

Michigan  peach  growers  are  finding 
that  the  frost  of  last  October  did  irre- 
parable damage  to  this  seasons  crops. 
The  trees,  of  course,  at  that  time  were 
not  sufficiently  hardened  to  stand  such 
a  freeze  and  the  effect  upon  the  sap- 
laden  branches  was  to  totally  paralyze 
them.  "Ca'  canny,"  as  the  Scotch  say, 
you  who  have  a  goodly  supply  of  canned 
peaches  held  over  from  last  year. 

The  various  improvement  societies  are 
doing  a  good  work  in  many  of  our  cities. 
Untidy  vacant  lots  are  being  cleaned  up, 
sown  to  grass  and  sometimes  planted  to 
various  flowers.  The  cleaning  and  clear- 
ing are  praiseworthy,  and  a  bit  of  green 
turf  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  old 
tin  cans  and  rubbish.  But  improve- 
ments (?)  consisting  of  a  little  circular 
bed  with  ugly  posts  and  wires  around 
it,  occupied  all  the  winter  with  a  red 
sign  signifying  that  it  is  the  work  of 
such  improvement  societies,  are  the  re- 
verse of  ornamental. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  free 
seed  distribution  by  the  government, 
from  that  of  the  man  who  foresaw  a 
shortening  in  his  poultry  food  supply  in 
its  threatened  discontinuance  to  that  of 
the  frugal  minded  individual  who  thought 
the  money  might  be  laid  out  to  better 
advantage  in  providing  him  with  "union" 
underwear.  The  latest  to  reach  the  fence 
corner  refers  to  a  bibulous  constituent 
of  a  member  for  one  of  the  eastern  states 
who,  when  he  received  his  quota,  was 
under  the  influence  of  too  many  high- 
balls. He  proceeded  to  have  his  govern- 
ment present  cooked  and  served,  and  on 
finishing  his  repast  is  reported  as  say- 
ing: "My,  that's  the  best  meal  I  ever 
had."  Now,  this  man  certainly  found  a 
practical  use  for  the  seeds,  yet  it  is  said 
that  his  congressman,  on  hearing  of  it, 
erased  his  name  from  the  free  seed  list. 
What  is  the  use  of  being  original? 

The  mistletoe  grows  naturally  on  many 
trees  and  there  is  no  need  to  grow  it  on 
our  apple  trees  when  it  thrives  just  as 
well  on  others.  It  is  especially  happy 
on  the  common  thorn  and  may  be  in- 
duced to  grow,  where  it  does  not  grow 
naturally,  by  rubbing  a  few  of  the  ber- 
ries on  the  bark  of  the  thorn  now.  Just 
press  the  berries  on  the  bark  and  the 
seeds  will  adhere  without  making  any 
incision.  Then  have  patience,  for  it  is 
a  slow  growing  plant  and  often  the  seed- 
lings do  not  appear  the  first  summer  at 
all.  But  the  second  year  will  see  a  crop 
of  small  leaves,  and  when  once  it  starts 
progress  is  rapid.  If  there  are  no  thorn 
trees  around  the  place  it  will  grow  on 
the  elm,  poplar  and  many  others.  It  is 
rare  on  the  oak,  but  several 
known  where  it  so  grows. 
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Sow  canary  creejier. 
Clean. up  all  around. 
Keep  everything  Ubeled. 
This  is  the  proper. time  to  sow  palm 
seeds. 

In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war  on 
insects. 

GasEN  HOUSE  plants  will  soon  need 
shading. 

StAKT  the  dahlia  roots  now  if  not  al- 
ready done. 

Castor  oil  plants  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  now. 

•Sow  par>snip  seed  at  once,  as  this  use- 
ful vegetable  needs  a  long  growing  sea- 
son. 


Nitrate  xA  soda  is  not  a  good  stimu- 
lant for  peas  or  beans. 

Grow  all  beddimc  plants  in  full  light 
and  allow  plenty  of  air. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  hollyhocks 
for  flowering  this  season. 

Continuous  free  growth*  is  essential 
to  successful  cucumber  culture. 

Red  celery  is  hardier  than  white,  and 
many  think  it  of  better  flavor. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  help  to  garden- 
ing, but  don't  let  the  hens  do  the  dig- 
ging. 

Decide  now  what  climbers  are  to  be 
planted  to  clothe  the  veranda  posts  this 
summer. 

New  raspberry  quarters  may  be  plant- 
ed now,  setting  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows. 

New  asparagus  beds  may  be  made 
now  either  by  sowing  seeds  or  setting 
out  young  -plants. 

Apple  barrels  are  fine  for  forwarding 
rhubarb.  Place  one  over  each  large 
clump  and  cover  it  with  manure. 

April  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  beet- 
root seed.  If  sown  too  early  the  roots 
become  large  and  coarse  by  digging  time. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  president  of  the 
National  Fanners'  Union,  sso^i  that  farm- 
ers tmanimotnly  cotidemo  the  free  seed 
graft 

-pRUiCROSES  are  ^uch  beautiful  spring 
flowers  they  should  be  in » every  garden. 
Seed  -for  next  season's  plants  may  be 
sown  now. 

THE:first  spring  show  of  the  St  Louis 
Horticultural  Society  was  excellent  in 
every  respect,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of 
its  officers. 

OitCHros  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  violets  for  ladies'  wear  at  matinees 
and  elsewhere  according  to  the  New 
York  Press. 

Old  clumps  of  perennial  plants  like 
.phloxes,  irises  and  asters  may  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  pieces  now  and  will 
flower  the  better  for  it. 

Chiuan  or  Brazilian  beet  sown  now 
makes  .excellent  .material  for  the  center 
of  a  flower  bed.  The  foliage  of  these 
plants  is  strikingly  handsome. 

SwsBT  Peas  are  still  in^ood  demand 
though  many  private  gardeners  have  df- 
ten  reported  failure  to  secure  a  -good 
growth  of  plants  or  «how  of  bloom. 

We  arc  in  receipt  of  the  "Annual  Pro- 
ceedings and  bulletin"  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  for  1906.  The  society  has 
158  members,  43  life  and  115  annual 
members. 

Budding  Baby  Rambler  rose  on  the 
young  wood  of  Crimson  Rambler,  to 
make  a  -perpetual  blooming  climber,  is 
the  latest  suggestion  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing lights  in  horticulture. 

A  great  horticultural  exhibition  in 
combination  with  an  international  expo- 
sition of  art  will  be  opened  at  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  May  I.  During  the  ex- 
hibition there  will  be  special  shows  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  orchids, 
cacti,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  The  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Mannheim  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  exhibition  and  can  give 
intending  exhibitors  full  information  as 
to  its  plan  and  «cope. 


A  tiEw  carnation  ihouae,  jiuiit  and 
planted  in  the  American  "t^le,  has 
been  added  to  tite  famous  old  gardens  at 
GuntonTark,  in 'Noffdlk, 'Eng.  This  is 
quite  a  blending  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. 

A  TRAVEL  exhibition  .b  to  be  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  London,  .England, 
from  May  iS  to  June  8  and  will  briog 
together  the  facilities  and  commodities 
appertaining  to  travel.  Equipments  for 
living  in  tropical,  subtropical  and  arctic 
regions  will  also  he  shown. 

The  production  of  copra  in  Mozam- 
bique is  increasing  and  coir  fiber  }s  A\so 
largely  made  from  the  cocoanut  palm 
and  twisted  into  rope.  Some  young 
plantations  of  sisal  hemp  have  also  been 
started  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
*.his  becoming  an  important  industry. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marbleheaid, 
Mass.,  is  a  rival  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
the  giving  away  of  .libraries.  He  has 
been  doing  this  for  years.  His  libraries 
are  smaller  than  Carnegie's  gifts  and  are 
given  to  small  commtmities,  to  ministers 
and  educators  who  cannot  afford  to  pur* 
chase  theoL 

In  the  national  schools  of  Sweden  and 
in  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  na- 
tional school  teachers  scientific  garden- 
ing  is  taught  Children  receive  practical 
instruction  in  tiie  cultivation  of  plants, 
berries,  flowers,  herbs  and  fruits,  and  in 
the  management  of  hotbeds,  greenhouses 
and  so  forth. 

fioBOEAUx  FowBBR  IS  BOW  made  hj 
dissolving  10 'pounds. of  sulphate  of  cofH 
per  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water,  adding 
to  this  a  solution  of  five  pounds  of  lime 
to  four  gallons  of  water.  Stir  tiits  'till 
no  green  streaks  ^appear  and  scatter  it 
into  the  lime  dust  made  by  slacking  tbe 
balance  of  a  barrel  of  lime.  Ivlix  with 
a  rake,  sift  and 'spread  out  to  dfy.  This 
makes  about  250  pounds  of  powder. 

A  FuNGon)  disease  -of  Nascissus  ;poe- 
ticus,  which  -attadcsthe  kaves  .md 
flower  .stalks,  causing  yellowish  brown 
spots,  sometimes  on  &e  tops  of  the 
leaves  but  usually  below,  has  been  no- 
ticed in -a. field  of 'this  Jiarcissus^in  •Eng- 
land and  named  Ramularia  narcissL  A 
solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  potassium 
sulphide  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  given 
as  a  remedy.  This  we  thiiik  is  not. a 
new  disease  but  an  old  enemy  of  the 
narcissus  grower  in  England. 

Roots  need  air  as  much  as  leaves  do 
and  unless  .they  :get  it  they  jwilLnot  hmg 
remain  in  -health.  When  .the  roots  are 
sickly  it  is  onlv  natural  that  the  phnt 
will  be  sickly  too,  as  the  requisite  nomr- 
ishment  is  not  forthcoming.  The  cffdi- 
nary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  anf- 
ficient  to  force  air  between  the  parddhes 
of  soil  in  which  plants  are  growing, 
when  this  soil  is  in  a  dry  or  moderately 
dry  condition,  but  when  it  is  heavy  and 
waterlogged,  a  frequent  condition  Habere 
plants  are  carelessly  watered,  then  the 
air  pressure  is  insufficient  to  dHve  out 
the  water.  The  fact  of  the  toil  in  a 
pot  or  on  a  bendi  becoming  dry  is  in 
a  negative  way  a  benefit  to  the  roots 
growing  in  it,  for  it  paves  the  way  for 
a  fairly  heavy  watering,  and  this  water- 
ing carries  down  fresh  air  to  the  soil 
interstices.  This  is  only  a  hint*  hot 
just  thidk  it  over,  for  there  is  more 
in  it  than  appears  at  first 
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MOML  ORGBARDS  W  If  OVA 'SCOTIA. 

At  'the  last  session  of  the  provincial 
pafliament  of  Nova  Scotia  an  act  was 
•passed  entitled,  "A  Bill  to  Encourage 
Horticulture,"  by  the  terms  of  which 
'$l»ooo  per  annum  is  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  each 
county  of  the  province  one  or  more 
model  orchards.  This  money  is  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction -of 'the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  and  the  director  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture, 
and  the  objects  aimed  at  are  to  encour- 
age fruit  growing  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  not  already  established,  to 
introduce  new  and  better  methods  of 
orcharding  and  to  test  in  the  different 
sections  new,  or  at  least  untried,  varie- 
ties of  fruits. 

The  method  of  establishing  these  orch- 
ards 'has  been  to  cill  a  meeting  in  the 
locality  and,  after  explaining  the  terms 
npon  which  the  orchard  would  be  locat- 
ed, to  take  the  names  of  any  farmers 
who  wished  to  undertake  the  work. 
Each  of  the  farms  is  then  visited  and 
that  onejdected^hfch'has  the  best  site 
for -an  orchard  and  whose  owner  gives 
promise  of  -taking  the  most  intelligent 
interest  in  the  undertaking.  The  terms 
to  rbe  agreed  upon  are  .these;  the  .gov- 
ernment will  furnish  the  ti>ees  necessary 
to  plant  the  orchard  and  will,  through 
the  officials  -mentioned,  superintend  the 
planting  of  them  and  give  all  necessary 
directions  for  the  care  of  the  ordiard. 
The  owner  of  the  farm,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  land  necessary,  agrees^  to 
prepare  the  land  according  to  directions 
and  to  perform  all  labor  necessary,  man- 
agii%  die  land  and  furnishing  the  fer- 
tilizers .necessary  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  •During  Ihts  time  .all  crops  »gn>wn 
upon  the  ^and,  which  will  naturally  be 
considerable,  are  to  be  the  property  of 
the  omrner  of  the  knd,  as  welbas  any 
fruit  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
orchard.  And  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  ithe  government  eeases  to  control 
the  land  in  any  way. 

It  tnjght  be  thought  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  give  any  assistance  in  the 
matter  it  ought  to  do  more  than  merely 
furnish  the  trees,  and  oversee  the  orch- 
ard, but  since  the  main  object  is  to  en- 
courage other  farmers  to  plant  orchards 
and  to  atiopt  better  methods  care  has  to 
be  exercised  not  to  do  so  much  that 
others  will  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to^llow  the  example  without  gov- 
ernment aid.  At  aM  events  there  has 
not,  so  far,  been  any  difficulty  in  getting 
good -men  to  undertake  the  work.  So 
far  15  of  these  model  orchards  have 
been  located  and  the  plan  is  to  eventu- 
ally establish  three  two  acre  orchards  in 
eadi  of  the  18  counties  of  the  province. 

Of  course  orcharding  has  bng  been 
a  well  established  industry  in  the  great 
Annapolis  valley  of  Nova  Scotia  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  apple  producing 
districts  in  America.  But  in  other  parts 
of  the  province  though  occasionally 
enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  that 
fruit  trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  fruit  on 
a  commercial  scale.  On  the  whole  the 
plan  gives  promise  of  accomplishing  its 
object  of  encouraging  horticulture  by  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  especially  by 
the  adoption  of  new  and  better  methods 
(in  all  lines. 

F.  C.  SsAms. 


COLD  FRARBS. 

If  the  capacity  of  the  cold  frames  is 
to  be  increased  for  the  coming  spring, 
uow  is  the  time  to  get  ready.  Purchase 
sash  made  out  of  clear  cypress  or 
cedar.  If  10  x  12  glass  is  used  the 
sash  will  need  two  bars,  which  should 
be  supported  in  the  'Center  by  an  iron 
strip  across  them.  Give  the  sash  a  good 
coat  of  white  lead  and  oil.  Work  this 
into  the  comers  where  the  sash  is  joined 
together  and  the  bars  are  connected  with 
the  frames  of  the  sash,  for  there  is  the 
place  where  the  trouble  begins,  when 
dec4y  sets  in.  A  good  way  to  do  wher- 
ever* a  number  df  sash  are  to  be  used,  is 
to  have  a  galvanized  tin  box  or  trough 
made,  say  40  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep;  stand  the  ends  of  three  sashes  in 
this  trough  and  pour  in  enough  oil 
mixed  with  white  lead  to  cover  all  the 
joints.  Let  the  sash  remain  there  for 
a  few  hours,  after  which  remove,  wiping 
the  ends  off  with  a  brush,  and  dip  the 
other  end  of  the  sash  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  woodwork  is  thor- 
oughly dry  give  the  whole  sash  a  eoat 
of  white  paint,  or  any  other  color  de- 
sired. For  glazing  use  only  double  thick 
A  glass.  The  thicker  the  better.  Single 
thick  glass  is  of  no  earthly  use  for  this 
work.  Bed  the  glass  in  putty  and  don't 
use  any  on  top,  for  it  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever. Let  the  glass  lap  ^  of  an  inch. 
That  is  enough,  and  far  better  than  ^ 
an  .inch,  for  any  lap  over  A  of  a  inch 
forms  a  place  for  dirt  to  collect  and 
shade  the  contents  of  the  frame  the 
sash  go  on.  Butted  glass  is  not  fit  for 
cold  frame  sash  for  it  will  allow  too 
much  ^ater  to  drip  into  the  frame  in 
case  of  rain.  Double  pointed  tacks, 
known  as  Perfection  Glazier  Points  No. 
2  are  as  goodras  any  to  hold  the  glass 
in  the  sash  and  are  easily  removed 
when  repairing  is  necessary.  If  a  good 
putty  is  needed  make  it  at  home  out  of 
whiting  and  oil 

CARFATIOlfS  OF  SHAKESPBAHB'S  TIMB* 

An  Olive  street  florist  says  that  we 
•pride  ourselves  nowadays  on  the  size  of 
our  carnations,  but  the  florists  of  300 
years  ago  grew  carnations  three  to  four 
inches  across,  &a  lacs^  as  any  that  we 
see,  and  thought  nothing  of  it 

"All  through  Spain,  southern  France 
and  Itdly,  the  carnation  is  the  favorite 
flower  and  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  along  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  few  glass  houses,  'for  in  pro- 
tected situations  and  on  southern  slopes 
of  hills  even  delicate  flowers  grow  out- 
doors all  winter  long  and  bloom  as  free- 
ly at  Christmas  as  in  July.  The  big  car- 
nations, however,  were  not  grown  in 
Spain  or  Italy,  but  in  England,  outdoors, 
during  the  summer  time  and  before 
glass  houses  were  known.  They  may 
have  grown  just  as  large  carnation  flow- 
ers in  Spain  as  in  England  at  that  time, 
but  in  England  there  was  record  made 
of  the  fact,  and  also  of  the  size,  while 
in  Spain  there  was  not.  Shakespeare 
mentions  carnations  and  gillieflowers,  or 
July  flowers,  together  as  blooming  at 
the  same  season,  which  shows  that  the 
carnation  was  then  a  summer  flower, 
whereas  in  our  greenhouses  it  is  now  a 
winter  bloomer.  The  carnation  of 
Shakespeare's  day  must  have  had  very 
short  stems,  for  they  grew  out  of  doors. 
How  :the  florists  df  those  days  treated 
the  plants  to  obtain  blooms  of  such  size 
nobody  "knows,  for  old  time  florists  grew 


flowers  instead  of  writing  books  about 
them;  so  all  vwe  ^kncyw  is 'that  thogr  had 
very  large  carnations  in  Queen  jEliza- 
beth's  time,  without  knowing  'how  they 
were  grown." — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat   

INDBSntUOmLB  QIIBBIIB0IIS6S. 

The  Channel  Islands  press  has  some 
notices  of  a  new  style  of  .greenhouse 
whi^h  is  attracting  considet^ble  atten- 
tion amoog  the  Guernsey  growers.  The 
house  is,  with  exception  of  the  doors 
and  ventilating  lights,  built  entirely  of 
concrete,  .even  the  rafters  beiijig  .of  the 
same  material.  These  last  ,are,  it  ap- 
pears, made  in  wooden  moulds  .with  thin 
steel  wires  in  the  centers  to  strength- 
en them;  and  it  is  claimed 'that  ^ey,  in 
common  with  the  rest  df 'the  structure, 
are  practically  indestructible.  These 
houses  are  said  to  need  no  paint,  a  coat 
of  lime  or  vwhttewtash  fperiDdically  being 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  them  look  as 
good  as  new.  The  cost  is  said  to  be 
about  ^5  shillings  C$6)  ,per  foot  run 
for  a  house  30  feet  wide.  We  have  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  in- 
spection, but  if  all  the  claims  made  are 
substantiated,  the  invention  should,  we 
think,  have  a  considerable  iiAuence  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  cultures  under 
glass.  We  only  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
means  of  altering  the  present  kgal 
status  of  glass  houses  from  "trade 'fix- 
tures" to  "buildings."  The  inventors 
are  the  Ramee  Vineries  Co.,  Ltd., 
Guernsey.— Horticultural  Advertkor. 

TAUifilDfiGORATIOllS. 

A  recent  writer  comments  as  follows 
on  table  decorations:  "Never  at  any 
time  choose  a  luncheon  table  with  en- 
tirely white  dlecorations.  'If  you  dioose 
white  camatbns  and  Roman  hyadnths 
and  ferns  or  graceful  drooping  white 
lilacs,  at  least  have  pink  Toses  at  ^each 
place,  and  pink  candle  shades  and  .-bon- 
bons and  icings  on  fancy  cakes.  If  vio- 
lets are  used,  or  pansies,  or  .purple  iris, 
combine  them  with  just  the  right  ^»de 
of  light  blue  for  decoration ;  the  blend- 
ing of  violet,  and  blue  is  very  dutrming 
when  well  done.  In  the  south  or  »wher- 
ever  the  large  violets  grow  well  avidlet 
luncheon  can  be  given,  with  iHrole 
clumps  of  vi6lets  transferred  to  *  large 
deep  dishes  and  platters,  and  bunches  of 
cut  violets  tied  with  ribbons  for  every 
guest.  At  one  large  fete  a  .table  was 
wreathed  with  a  border  of  vidlets.  Of 
course,  violets  look  best  by  .daylight  and 
not  by  artificial  light,  which  n^kes  them 
appear  so  dark." 

THB  CARNAIKON  Uf  finaLAND. 

The  Wmter  Flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety has  been  holding  its  first  show  at 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  evident  that  American  va- 
rieties and  American  methods  of  exhib- 
iting are  krgely  on  the  increase.  As 
an  instance  the  British  growers. are  now 
showing  carnations  in  groups  of  one 
color,  in  place  of  indiscriminately  lump- 
ing all  shades  and  hues,  with  an  inhar- 
monious and  patchy  effect  A  clear  scar- 
let seedling,  named  Brittania,  is  evident- 
ly highly  thought  of,  also  a  large  salmon 
colored  one  named  Burnett  The  eflFect 
of  what  they  style  the  new  system  is  said 
to  be  very  fine  and  doubtless  the  inter- 
est in  the  flower  will  increase  now  tiiat 
it  is  the  acknowledged  favorite  of  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  7and. 
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BEST  ROSES  PRODUCED  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  regarded  by  patriotic  Englishmen 
as  a  grave  reflection  on  the  country's 
horticultural  prestige  that  the  highest 
prizes  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
show  at  Westminster  should  be  carried 
off  not  by  English,  but  by  Irish  growers, 
says  the  London  corespondent  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  The  only  new  roses 
that  gained  the  gold  medal,  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  rose  growing  world, 
was  Mrs.  Page  Roberts,  exhibited  by  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  Gark,  grown  by  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast.  The  first  was  a  sal- 
mon pink  shaded  tea  rose,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  tea  rose  of  a  novel  magenta  shade. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  something  in 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Ulster  especially 
favorable  to  the  production  of  roses. 


VARIEGATED  HOP. 


Humulus  Japonicus  variefi:atus  is  a 
very  fine  climbing  plant.  Planted  out 
on  a  veranda  with  cobceas,  its  variegated 
foliage  intermingles  with  that  of  the 
coboeas,  and  it  is  best  to  plant  it  with 
them,  for,  if  we  have  a  hot,  dry  summer, 
the  lower  part  of  the  plants  will,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season,  become 
rusty  and  look  unsightly,  which  is  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome  when  planted 
with  some  other  climber.  While  it 
doesn't  pay  to  save  the  seed  of  coboea, 
as  it  is  now  oflFered  at  about  30  cents 
per  ounce,  it  will  pay  to  save  seeds  from 
the  best  variegated  leaved  plants  of 
humulus.  Some  of  these  will  produce 
leaves  almost  green,  wjiile  others  have 
the  most  beautiful  variegated  foliage. 


ATLANTIC  Cmr,  N.  J.,  IMPROVEMENTS. 

It  is  stated  that  landscape  architects 
will  be  invited  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  to 
confer  with  the  City  Improvement  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  beautifying  the 
city,  for  which  about  $2,000,000  will  be 
expended.  Special  efforts  will  be  made 
to  transform  a  strip  of  the  strand  out- 
side of  the  Board  Walk  into  a  park,  with 
lawns  and  shade  trees.  Flower  beds 
and  fountains  are  also  to  be  provided 
and  in  addition  it  is  designed  to  cut 
a  boulevard  through  from  the  inlet  to 
Chelsea,  between  the  beach  and  Pacific 
avenue. 

DAMAGE  AT  WEST  HOBOKEN*  N.  J. 

As  a  result  of  the  terrific  explosion  at 
Homestead,  at  the  railway  works  there, 
many  of  the  West  Hoboken  greenhouses 
were  badly  damaged.  Our  correspond- 
ent reports  that  at  H.  G.  Steinhoff's 
place  it  will  take  20  boxes  of  glass  to 
repair  the  damage  and  that  great  dam- 
age was  done  at  the  E,  G.  Asmus  & 
Son's  and  other  places.  Iron  houses,  he 
says,  suffered  worse  than  wooden  ones, 
which  remained  intact.  In  one  office  a 
plate  glass  window  was  smashed  but  one 
close  to  it  remained  whole. 


ORCHID  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED. 

The  Court  of  appeal  at  Brussels  has 
at  present  for  decision  a  suit  brought 
by  an  English  orchidist,  Mr.  Leman, 
who  purchitsed  from  M.  Linden,  a  Bel- 
gian florist,  an  orchid  for  30,000  francs. 
This  at  the  time  of  sale  was  not  in 
flower  and  when  the  flowers  opened  sub- 
sequently they  were  founid  to  be  quite 


different  in  color  and  form  from  the 
description  given  by  M.  Linden  at  the 
time  of  sale.  The  Court  of  trade  or- 
dered the  restitution  of  the  price  paid 
and  the  payment  of  5,000  francs  damages 
to  the  disappointed  Englishman. 


A  NEW  CARNATION. 

A.  Demeusey,  of  Flatbush,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  crimson  seedling,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  that  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming the  leader  of  the  crimsons.  In 
color  it  is  not  too  dark  and  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  va- 
riety of  crimson  that  has  come  under  my 
observation.  It  has  a  perfect  calyx  and 
does  not  split  The  stem  and  foliage  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  and  altogether  it 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  growers. 
A.  F.  F. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

ladies'  auxiliary. 
The  following  states  have  furnished 
members  for  the  ladies'  auxiliary :  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin 
and  State  of  Washington.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  ladies  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Nebraska  and 
other  states  not  mentioned.  Our  first 
order  for  pins  grows  small. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Maynard,  Sccr'y. 


Boston,  Mass.— The  florist  who  made 
a  funeral  wreath  on  a  recent  Stmday  has 
promised  to  be  good  and  not  do  it  again 
so  his  case  was  pkiced  on  file  by  District 
Attorney  Moran. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.— The  local  Im- 
provement Society  is  again  offering  to 
sell  flower  seeds  to  the  children  at  one 
cent  a  package,  the  result  being  so  satis- 
factory last  year. 

Columbus,  O.— F.  H.  Ballou,  of  New- 
ark, was  appointed  entomologist  and 
chief  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards 
February  22,  in  place  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
whose  resignation'  took  effect  March  i. 
Mr.  Ballou  was  one  of  the  assistants  at 
the  Wooster  Experiment  Station  and  his 
salary  is  fixed  at  $1,400. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Superintendent  Burke, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  is  taking  active 
steps  towards  promoting  the  flower  show 
which  opens  every  Easter  Sunday  in 
the  Phipps  conservatory.  Although  the 
date  of  Easter  is  early  and  the  weather 
has  been  far  from  propitious,  Mr.  Burke 
is  confident  of  making  a  good  show. 

Pride's  Crossing,  Mass.— A  fine  win- 
ter garden  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
W.  S.  and  J.  T.  Spaulding  estate.  It  is 
to  cover  three  acres  in  all  one  of  which 
will  be  the  lake  and  the  rest  a  formal 
garden  to  be  planted  with  bulbs,  etc.,  to 
insure  a  supply  of  flowers  from  spring 
until  late  into  the  autumn.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  garden  there  will  be  fine  im- 
ported roses. 

Shiocton,  Wis. — Matthew  Crawford, 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  bring  his  stock  of  gladiolus 
and  other  bulbs  here,  where  in  addition- 
to  growing  these  he  will  superintend  the 
horticultural  work  of  the  Shiocton  Gar- 
den Land  Co.  Strawberries  and  glad- 
ioli are  Mr.  Crawford's  specialties  and 
he  srows  2.000.000  of  the  latter. 


NOT    BA8IL.Y    SATISFIBD. 

"What  was  wrone:  with  those  pansiea 
I  bouerht  here  last  spring?"  said  an  ez- 
actingr  customer.  "They  flowered  beau- 
tifully all  last  summer,  but  did  not 
come  up  this  sprine:.  Won't  they  live 
out  the  winter?" 

The  florist  rallied  Just  in  time. 
"Well,  didn't  you  gret  your  10  cents 
worth  last  summer?"  he  grasped. 


TO  A  GBRANIITM. 

Geranium,   beauteous  with  the  slow    of 
many  blooms  in  one. 
Flower  most  beloved  that  in  my  garden 
grows, 
Redder  than  heart's  blood,  thy  day  has 
Just  begun 
When  it  is  saddened  by  the  dying  rose. 
And  brilliancy   left  o'er  from  summer's 
noon. 
Is  still  thine  own  when  first  the  aster 
wakes. 
Full   many  a  fickle,  fragile  blossom.  In 
the  boon 
Of  one  rare  breath  of  fleeting  fragrdtnoe 
breaks. 
Then  vanishes;  but  thou,  from  glad  June's 
Jubilee 
Until  the  autumn  whispers  of  the  end. 
In  soft  bestowal  of  thy  spiced  perfume, 
art  constancy. 
Oh,  flower  of  all  that  blow,  the  truest 
friend  I  —Boston  American. 


BUROPBAN  HORTICVLTinEUB. 

FBOX   THB  BRITISH   TRAOB  PAFBBS 

SCHIZAMTHU8B8.— The  new  Btraln  of 
Schizanthus  grandiflorus.  known  as  Gara^ 
way's  strain,  promises  to  become  even 
more  useful  than  the  light  and  dainty 
forms  of  8.  Wisetonensis.  The  plants 
possess  more  vigor,  combined  with  « 
taller  habit,  which  greatly  enhances  tbelr 
value  for  cutting,  and  adds  to  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  grouping.  So  far,  among 
this  Utraln,  I  have  not  had  many  light 
shades  of  color,  but  from  a  batch  of  rouaff 
plants  now  growing  I  hope  to  find  the 
lighter  colors  in  Quantity.  There  is  oon- 
Qiderable  diversity  of  color  among  them. 
but  the  light  shades  being  more  in  re- 
Quest  here,  I  am  anxious  to  have  them. 
probably  James  Garaway  ft  Co.,  of  Bris- 
tol, wUl  offer  the  strain  both  in  light 
and  dark  shades  of  color  separately,  as 
then  one  could  grow  those  most  suitable 
for  his  particular  purpose.  Our  last 
t)atch  is  now  passing  out  of  flower,  and 
they  have  been  of  great  servioe  to  us 
for  table  and  other  decorations.  With 
several  sowings  schizanthuses  may  be 
had  in  bloom  all  through  the  year,  and 
in  these  days  they  are  of  great  servioe; 
after  doing  duty  in  the  house  the  plants 
can  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  and 
another  batch  raised  to  continue  the  sup- 
ply. I  think  the  autumn  sowings  pro- 
duce the  best  plants  for  spring  bloom- 
ing, but  those  sown  to  flower  In  ths 
autumn  are  very  useful.  During  the  hot- 
test weather  the  flowers  do  not  last  so 
long  in  the  cut  state  as  in  cool  weather, 
but  in  this  respect  the  new  strain  Is 
superior  to  8.  Wisetonensis. 

uruntal  Poppies.— Among  the  best  va- 
rieties  are:  Royal  Scarlet,  very  bright. 
and  suitably  named;  Blush  Queen,  a  verr 
soft  pale  and  pleasing  color,  beauttful; 
Semi-duplex,  very  large  blooms,  good 
habit,  and  flne  color;  Mrs.  Marsh,  scar- 
let and  white,  very  varied,  one  of  the 
best:  Brightness,  a  flne  deep  oranse; 
Medusas,  a  delicate  satin  pink,  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  flne;  Prince  of  Orange,  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful,  very  free;  Duke  of 
Teck  belongs  to  the  bracteatum  type. 
very  deep  crimson;  Monarch,  also  be- 
longing to  this  type,  a  capital  dark  red; 
Salmon  Queen,  a  lovely  salmon-red; 
Menellk,  good;  Mogul,  very  effeotlTe: 
lAdy  Roscoe,  one  of  the  very  finest,  a 
pleasing  soft  red;  Silver  Queen,  silvery 
salmon,  very  pretty;  Rembrandt,  very 
large  and  showy;  Queen  Alexandra.  In 
the  way  of  Lady  Roscoe,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct, a  grand  variety;  Psyche,  very  pale 
in  color,  flne  and  distinct;  Fringed  Beau- 
ty, dark  crimson;  Mahony,  color  dark 
mahogany,  free  and  good. 

Davallia  Mati.— This  fine  new  fern. 
for  which  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton.  Lon- 
don, was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  July 
10,  has  firm  stout  frondage  of  a  beauti- 
ful deep  green  color.  The  fronds  are 
graceful  and  well  divided,  making  up  a 
plant  suitable  and  well  divided  alike  for 
pots  or  baskets.  It  Is  a  variety  of  D. 
elegans,  and  has  distinct,  creeping  rhl- 
gitized  by 
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Watbonia.  ABDSRNaz  alba.~T]i1b  species 
of  bulb  from  the  Cape  Is  Ukely  to  become 
a  much-valued  flower  for  cutting,  and  in 
the  makingr  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  button- 
holes, and  personal  adornment  in  various 
ways.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, and  the  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 
When  planted  in  the  month  of  May,  in 
Kood  soil,  in  a  warm  situation,  it  will 
flower  firom  the  flrst  week  in  July  till  the 
last  week  in  September.  The  bulb  is 
amenable  to  pot  culture  in  the  manner 
of  ffladioli,  and  by  choosins  cool  positions 
for  these,  and  eztendins  the  pottinsr  sea- 
son, it  can  be  had  in  bloom  till  a  much 
later  date.  The  value  of  this  species  of 
watsonia  is  becoming  generally  recog- 
nised, and  the  demand  for  the  flowers  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  must 
Increase  as  time  goes  on.  No  gardener 
in  a  private  establishment,  where  cut 
flowers  are  valued,  or  market  grower,  can 
afford  to  neglect  its  cultivation;  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  bulb 
is  not  liable,  like  the  gladiolub,  to  any 
<it«Aa«#tM,  so  far,  and  it  is  cheap.  This, 
and  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  are  two  of  the 
best  white  florists'  flowers  introduced  in 
recent  years  into  this  country. 

A  Naw  LupxNB. — ^This  new  plant,  Lu- 
pinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  which  was 
finely  shown  by  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, Sussex,  at  the  recent  Holland  House 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, promises  to  be  a  valuable  garden 
plant.  Its  color,  a  deep  rose,  is  new 
among  the  lupines,  and  the  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  gives  a  long  sea- 
son of  bloom.  In  fact,  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  border  plant 
and  when  it  becomes  well  known  it  is 
sure  to  be  largely  grown.  It  is  said  to 
come  true  from  seeds.  Plants  such  as 
these  beautify  the  English  garden. 


the  idea  that  the  spring  mentioned  by  the 
weather  man  is  the  same  as  that  alluded 
to  by  the  authorities  cited  above.  At  any 
rate  the  apparent  difflculty  of  reconciling 
the  definitions  with  existing  physical  condi- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  preclude 
this  theory.  Setting  aside  the  random  and 
evidently  inadvertent  atatement  that  "seeda 
sprout  and  vegetation  starts  anew."  it  will 
be  found  that  the  spring  discovered  by  the 
weather  man  and  the  spring  of  the  lezi- 
oographers  have  several  features  in  eom- 
mon.  This  is  March.  These  are  the  "mid- 
dle latitudes  north  of  the  equator."  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  assume,  also,  that 
this  is  the  season  "preceding  summer,"  for 
it  certainly  is  not  the  season  following 
summer.  Since  Chicago  last  had  a  sum- 
mer there  have  been  all  kinds  of  seasons. 

The  Chicago  citizen  looking  for  spring 
will  not  go  forth  to  see  seeds  sprout  and 
plants  vegetate.  He  knows  that  the  seeda 
and  plants  will  do  nothing  so  foolish.  He 
will  hug  his  radiator  and  study  the  best 
theorists  on  spring  in  the  light  of  present 
conditions.  His  curiosity  as  to  what  a 
spring  is  like  may  not  be  satisfied,  but  he 
will  surely  be  able  to  get  a  clearer  Idea 
as  to  what  the  weather  man  has  been  talk- 
ing about. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


"Proposed  Insecticide  Iiaw,' 
"Woodworth. 


by  C.  W. 


You  can  rely 


■>? 


absolutely  on  tlie  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  listed  in 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

Many  beautiful  niuUicolor  and  duotone  plates 
and  224  illustrated  pages  describing  everything 
worth  growing  in  flower  or  vegetable  garden. 

The  finest  collection  of   hardy  perennials,  the  best 
roses,  the  newest  dahlias,  cannas 
and  gladiolii.     Mailtd  to  any  cnt 
muutuming  this  publication. 


Orehld-lowsnd  Swwt  Pms.    a 

wonderful  Improvement  over  tlie  old 
type.  Mammoth  flowers,  usually  2 
inchMacross.  and  a  lanre  percenttge 
bear  four  blooms  to  the  siein.  Mixed 
colon,  par  pkt..  lOe ;  psr  o».,  S5c. 


HBMXT  A.  DRSm,  PUtodslplila 


THBORIES   AS  TO   SPRING. 

**8prlng — ^The  flrst  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year;  the  season  in  which  plants  be- 
dn  to  vegetate  and  rise ;  the  vernal  season ; 
hence,  flguratively  the  flrst  and  freshest 
period  of  any  time  or  condition." — The 
Centnry  Dictionary. 

"Spring — ^The  season  of  the  year  when 
plants  begin  to  vegetate  and  grow;  the 
vernal  season,  usually  comprehending  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  in  the  mid- 
dle latitudes  north  of  the  equator. 
"  The  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring.' — 
Shak." — Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

"Spring— ^The  season  preceding  summer.  In 
which  seeds  sprout  and  vegetation  starts 
anew.  In  the  northern  temperate  zone  it  is 
held  to  include  the  months  of  March.  April 
and  May,  especially  April  and  May."— The 
Standard  Dictionary. 

The  manifest  interest  taken  in  the  official 
announcement  that  spring  has  arrived  in- 
dicates that  the  average  Chicago  resident 
will  make  every  effort  to  look  for  traces 
of  the  phenomenon  and  endeavor  to  Iden- 
tify ft     There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in 


BULLETINS    RBCESNTIiY    ISSUBD. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,   D.   C: 

"The  Oypsy  Moth  and  How  to  Con- 
trol It."  by  Jj.  O.  Howard,  enomoloffist. 

By  the  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

"Analysis  of  Paris  Oreen  and  Dead 
Arsenate,"  by  Geo.  E.  Colby. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OP  AMKIIIOA  has  paid  197,000  for  glsti  broken  by 
hail  •lues  it  was  orgsniz<'d  in  1887.  For  partiou  • 
lars  address     iOHIJ  a  EtSLEB,  Saddle  ■iver.  H.  J. 

iHREGORYS 

f       Seeds 


If  70a  have  nerer  planted  them, 
try  than  this  year.  They  nerer 
disappoint —they  grow — they 
yield.  Always  auld  under  three 
guarantees,  uunuinir  freahneta, 
parity  and  reliability.  Forttila 
reaiion,  thonflands  of  fannert, 
gardeners  and  planters,  both  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plant  Qregory's  Seeds  exdo- 
slyely.  Oar  new 
Catalog  contains 
many  snnestlons  " 
and  directions— the  i 
fraitof  fifty  years' 
experience  in  the 
seed  bosiner- 

«.J.H.«rt«M7Sfl 
nsrfclcliM4,  Hm 


All  the  uncer- 
tainties of  rose- 
growing  done 
away  with— every  rose 
in  the  offer  named  below 
shall  bloom  for  you  before 
October  15  or  we  pay  your  money  back. 

Wliat  does  this  mean?  It  means  extra -quality 
roses —  so  strong,  vigorous  and  sure  to  liloom  tliat 
we  can  safely  give  them  a  cash  guarantee.  It 
means  beautiful  and  fragrant  roses  in  your  garden 
—  absolutely  without  risk. 

Here  is  the  extraordinary  offer. 

$1  A  DOZEN 

Superb  favorite  rosm.  such  as  I'Ink  Maman  Cochet,  Baby 
Rambler,  Clotilde  Sou|iert,  and  Madam  Marlitt,  the  new 
red  rose  —  at  $1  a  dozen,  9  cents  a  piece,  and  9  cents  lack  for 
any  rose  that  doesn't  bloom  this  season  ! 

All  roses  sent  prepaid  (at  the  time  you  name)  lalteled,  and 
with  easy  directions  for  ffrowinif. 

Or<ler  at  once  or  write  today  for  our  new  Floral  Guide  of 
Guaranteed  Roses  and  400  other  choice  plants. 

THE  CONARD  A  JONES  COMPANY 

"  Growtra  of  ilM  bwt  rocM  In  ABMriea  " 
Box  95 ,  West  Grore.  Pa. 


^HORICIM" 


TRADE  MABX 


HAMMOND'S     SLUG    SHOT    WORKS. 

«'HORICUM**  k  SCALE  KILLER  AND  FUNSIOIDE 

A  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  the  **SAN  JOSE  SCALE*' ;  carefully  prepared 
and  put  up  in  packages  for  general  use. 

'*HORIGUM"  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  the  Seedsmen  of  the  United 

States*  A  description  of  the  article  is  aptly  told  in  the  pamphlet.  Put  up  in  quarts  and 
gallons  to  50  gallon  barrels:  It  is  the  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  combination,  concentrated, 
and  is  a  fungicide  also.  By  grading  the  dilution,  you  can  make  it  any  desired  strength. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  

ABOUT     "^HORICUM" 

«  J.    oi      cu  *  ti7    . .     T7.  u,  .„       „  .         „  „  Glenside.  Pa..  March  31.  1906. 

Hammond'!  Slufr  Shot  Work's.  Fithkill-onHudson.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— SeeiDff  "Horicum"  mentioned  in  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Div.  of  Zoology.  Penna..  I  would  thank  you  to 
inform  me  where  I  can  sret  a  supply,  say  about  a  gallon,  for  trial.  The  San  Jose  Scale  is  very  bad  around  this  section  and 
could  no  doubt  push  sale  of  the  solutioi!.  •Mp^oUuly  ma  It  ia  apatma  of  ao  tigbly  In  the  above  menUoaad  BuUaHa, 

T>  c     /-I       -.1    •    *     .         ..     f        «UM  ....  ^®""  respectfully.  H.   J.    HINDS. 

P.  S.    Glenside  is  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hammond.  Fishkillon-HudsonJ^.  Y.  ,       .    ,  Mount  Clemens.  Mich..  Jan.  18. 1907. 

Dear  Sir:— The  Horicum"  reached  me  Monday.  Ian.  14th.  and  I  immediately  started  analysis  on  the  same.  The  result  is  as  follows:  Specific  Gravity 
1.56  or  S3  Beaume.  total  amount  of  Polysulphides  of  Calcium  is  m  percentage  45.05  by  measure,  or  30  per  cent  by  weight.  A%  1  stated  in  my  former  corre- 
spondence, you  cannot  improve  on  your  preparation  regarding  the  combining  of  the  sulphur  employed,  moce  than  you  have  in  this  "Horicum."  By 
cradtng  the  dilution  you  can  make  it  of  any  deMred  strength  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  adhere  to  your  present  proportions  of  material  as  well  as 
yonr  modus  operandi.  If  Lime.  Sulphur  and  Salt  is  at  all  efticacious  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  Scale.  "Horicum"  should  be  the  most  desirable 
Of  that  parpose.  Yours  respectfully.  JOHN  MEYER. 


Kills  San  Jose, 


SMd    fo*    raapUM   o>     "BUGS   AND    BLIGHTS"    to    B.    BaamoBd.    FUhklU •  on •  Bndaon.    N.   Y. 
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GARDENING^. 


Mar.  75, 


THE   BEST    GARDEN   BOOK& 


M^UIUAJL    OP    THB    TrBBS    OP    MORln 

l^UBXiCA^.  (Sai^cent).— tlie  meet  coan 
pJits  and.  aiitheiitic  work  on  the  mU^ect 
TIm  pwye  mimlMr  826,  with  OTer  000 
Uhntrattom.  Bvott  tree  tttident  shoold 
hmelt.   98.00. 

HlmOBi,   WlKDBBBAKS,  BtC.  (PowclI). 

—A  trcatlM  on.  the  plantiiig». growth  and 
numagennnt  of  heogr  plants  for  country 
and*  enhnrtmn  homes^  A  volnme  of  140 
pagea  mth  twenty-two  illnatrationa. 
oOoeota. 

TiBra  Pbincoplbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Baitejr).— The  entiie  anbiect  of  fruit 
cultiire  iitieated  vety-  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  .vohune  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  notupto-datefrnit- grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

GABBA.0B8,  Caduplowbr  and  AxaaBD 
VBOB»kBLBa:  (^en).— The  requirements 
of*  the?  important  vegetables  o^  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  follY  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising^.insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseaaescommonto  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPARAODS  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cnltiv«ation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asoaragus 
with  notes,  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is -mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ai7  kinds'of:  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LamdscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very,  nsefiil  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landacape  gardeniujg.  It  will  be  found 
ezoBptionaffy  valuaQe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating tlw  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonstto  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  bupful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illnatrationa.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mohbt  Growing  Vig- 
urra  (SaItfoid).^Thia  ia  by  apractici^ 
growsr.  who  has  made  a  anooeaa  of  the 
ThiiiliMBa  No*gtawer  of  violeta  can  afford 
to  be  wif^ovHtx    25  centa. 

Thb.Goldpish  rMulertt).— a  number 
of  florista^find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
gayinar  addition  to  their  busmess.  The 
BnbiAioa  is  given  in  every  department 
of  tittLsntqect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
w>lame  of  160i  page»,  handsomely  illus- 
trated^   $2.00. 

Tbb  Ambrican  Carnation  {C.  W. 
Ward).~A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  ^ 

Chb;vbakthbiidic  Manuai^  (Smith) .-« 
By  an  ezpetcwhohasgiven  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PuiaoATiON  Mbthods  Gohnaon).~A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somdy  bound  and  profusdy  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a 


at  Ite  MlMrlflt  books,  poatpirfd,  aft 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbib  (Hunt). 
— The  onlv  book  on  the  sobject.  Itiaa 
thorough^  reliable  woik  byanenrinegt^ 
aucoeaalnl  practical  nonat^  Qluatratodf 
$2.06L 

GRBBiraouae  CoMarsucnoH  (TafU.— >It 
tcUa  the  whole  atmy  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouae,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaa^  un- 
deratood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illnatrationa,  $1.50. 

BOLBBAND  TUBBROUa  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen)*— Over  300  pagea  and  76  iUnatra^ 
donaw  A  new  work  by  a  apedallat  in  tUa 
line.  Telia  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahHas, 
hyadntha,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  bow  to  grow  them  indoors  and  ont> 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
>Mu8HROO]C8:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illnatrationa.  Written  try 
a  practical  muahroom  grower  who  tella 
the  whole  atory  ao  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  achild  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBsa  IN  Markbt  Gardbndcg  (Raw- 
son).— Written  fav  one  of  the  moat  promi^ 
nsnt  aiid'4Bnoesainl  markect  gardentca  m 
the  oountiy,  and  who  faaa  the  llu^geat 
gliuahouaea  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
cropa  are  treated.    Illuatrated,  $1.00. 

TkB  R08B  (Bllwanger).— The  atandard 
work  on  roasa  in  tUacountiy  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  wideat  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot^  ledge  and  opportn- 
nitiea  for  compariaoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  roae  ever  introduced  ia  or  haia 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Biggi^b  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
^ondenaed  treatiaeonthecultureof  atraw- 
berriea,  raapberiea,  curranta  and  gooae* 
berriea;  with  truthful  colored  illnatrationa 
of  25  varietiea  of  atrawberriea,  8  raap- 
berriea,  5  curranta,  and  6  gooaeberriea; 
35  illnatrationa  in  bladk  and  white;  and 
poitraita  of  38  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  overihexonntry.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illuatrated  book  of  about  350  pagea. 
It  toUa  ua  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plantar  hardy  and  tender  froman  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  deacribea  every  pro- 
oeas— grafting,  budding,  cuttinjg;s,  seed 
sewing,  etc.,  with  every  mampidatiDn 
peitatning  to  the  subjects  It  is  tne  vakx 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilHanthorticultnristBhving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).-r-Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tuls  all  about  artificial, 
fiannyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  axe  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  amdiy  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  ail  in  sueh  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultuzBl  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  euCTclopadia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  tlie  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  tiie  most  obscure  genera  and  spsciss 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much appredatedhere 
aa  in  Burope.    Pour  volumea.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75^  cents. 

SmaU  PndtCultnrist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Orchard  and  pRurr  Garden 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  moat  complete 
worha we  have  seen  on  this  subject  fora^ 
considerable  period.'  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard*  the  fruit  jgardfcn^ 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmnian 
well  illustrated -and  the  author  is-a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows,  his^subject.  The 
book  cantains'd21  pagesw    $1.50. 

Prurb  and  Pruit  TltBBS  OP  Ambsica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

PruitGardbn  (Bany).    $2;00. 

Gardbhoig  pob  Propit  (HtedetBon). 
$1.60. 

PRAdftCAL  Plosicclturb  (Hieoder- 
son).    $1.60. 

On  thb  R08B  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

TftucK  Pabming  at  th&  South  (Dern- 
ier).   $1.60. 

0RNAiiBNTiI.GARlIBNDIO  f  Loug).  $2.00. 

Art  Out: op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  0ood  taste  in  gardenings  $1.50. 

Thb  Plorai,  Art  op  Japan  (Conder), 
New,  revised'  and  enlarged'  edition; 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  StBNTBD    Pi:X>WllR8  AND   PRA- 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald).  Averyin-r 
teresting  subject'  handled  ia  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  planta  known  in  gar- 
dena.   Ifew  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gasdbm  (Robinaon).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifhl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our-  bomesi  by.  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aihatrated  from  life.    $4;80. 

How  TO.  Know,  t^  Wild  PT.nwimn 
(Dana) .  Guide-to  tiie-nanieB,-  haunts  and  ■ 
habitaof  our  common  wild 'flowers;  H' 
luatrated.    $1.75. 

Aocobddig  to  Sbabon  (Dani^;— Talks- 
about  tiie  flowers  in  theorder  at  their  ap- 
pearance in  the.  woods.ar.fielde«  75  cents. 

Thb  BNOLOffPLowBR  Gardbn  (Robin« 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoot 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  adl  kindSt  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growthi 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the- kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundieds  of  Ulustrations.  Xta-ach 
thor  is  ttiegreatest  master  in  omamontal 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00., 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hatdi'  and  tender  water  lOies  and 
other  aquatles  vrill  find  this  an  exoellsnt 
gnidein  culturaland  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varietiea  have  been  veiy 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illtt»> 
tratedd   60  centa. 

Thb  Horticulturibt's  Rulb-Boox 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useflil 
information  for  all  inteiested  in  fruit,  vci;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Itsmature^jn- 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    t 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green^  oi 
University  of  Minnesota)  •    $1.25. 

NUTB  POR  FItoPiT  (Parry).- A.tneatise 
on  the  propagation  and  culttvation  o 
nut-beanng'treesk    ^.OO. 
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Kaerapferi,  Ettlalia  Japonica»  with  all  hardy  herbaceouft 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  plantins;*  dtalogoe 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  tor  ^  Gooservatoryv 
CrteaiiQUiXt.  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  pta«»  a 
specialty.«ii««at«ii«ii«ii 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrljr  State  Entomologltt  of  iUrjrland 

A  Praotleal  TrMitiae  and  tlmelT  woric  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  destroying  Insect  pests  and 
other  Yermlu  In  various  places.  Tbls  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  roost  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBOT  GBOWBRS  AND  M17RSKBTMBN 
owins  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  noiorloii» 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  1m  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  smailcost.  The  writer  is  comld* 
ered  t  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDKNSBS  AVI>  FLOBISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  i>ro> 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

1III.U5BS  AND  GBAIN  DBAULBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 


talning_grain  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispen sable  and 
transportation  companies   have  fonnd  it  of  great 


value  for  tbe  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. « 

FABMXRS  OF  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  Tor 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
OOI.I.EOE   AND  STATION  WOBKBRS 
will  find  It  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^'t  and  Is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
nnpniar  non-technical  style,  profusely  Uloitrated, 
handsomely  bound,  ooverlng  »0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  LOO. 
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tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  the  brcks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  BEST  YBURHUnS. 

For  bald  omamenlal  characteristic 
habits,  and  adaptability  for  embellish* 
ment  in  ornate  conditions,  many  of  the 
viburnums  hold  a  ^ij^h  place.  They  are 
interesting  and  ornamental  in  all  their 
varied  features  of  flowers  in  sprin^r  or 
early  suiiimer,  handsome  foliage,  which 
in  A  number  ci  the  species  assumes 
siKMvy  fall  ooloriag  and  in  their  va- 
nimsly  icolored  conspicuous  fruits,  in 
late  summer,  lall,  and  winter.  Some  of 
the  l»eat  are  mentieaed  ki  these  notes  as 
diesr  appeal  to  us  in  the  order  of  general 
exeellence  and  ease  of  ciidvation. 

V.  Opulus,  the  highbush  cranberry, 
which  grows  sometimes  to  12  feet  tall, 
is  a  native  of  both  the  American  and 
European  continents,  but  the  European 
form  is  the  more  showy  of  the  two  in 
fmh;  it  blooms  about  May  31*  The 
large   sterile  marginal   flowers  on  the 


flat  clusters  surrounding  the  fertile 
flowers  are  graceful  and  pretty.  The 
pendant  clusters  of  red  fruit  ripen  in 
August,  and  are  persistent  throughout 
the  fall  and  nearly  all  winter,  without 
loss  of  color.  The  common  snowball  is 
a  form  of  this,  in  which  the  fertile  flow- 
ers have  all  disappeared  and  sterile  pet- 
aled  white  clusters  have  developed  in- 
stead. When  thinned  of  all  superfluous 
wood  and  given  good  cultural  treat- 
ment, very  large  clusters  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

V.  tomentosum,  a  Japanese  species, 
growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  tall  in 
our  experience,  with  somewhat  rugose 
leaves,  has  very  showy,  large,  flat  flow- 
er clusters  with  prominent  sterile  flow- 
ers surrounding  the  cytnts  and  comes 
into  bloom  the  first  week  in  June.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  choice  and  decora- 
tive of  garden  shrubs.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  handsome  shrub 
fruits  freely  and  is  very  ornamental  in 
August  and  September,  but  with  us  so 
far  it  fruits  very  sparingly. 


y.  plicatum,  the  Japanese  snowball, 
with  deeply  plicated  leaves  and  hand- 
some clusters  of  sterile  floweA,  is  a 
form  of  the  latter,  and  is  usuSlIy  in  fuU 
bloom  when  the  American  snowball  be-' 
gins  to  fade.  There  is  a  round  leaved 
sub-variety  of  the  Japanese  snowball 
which  flowers  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
later.  The  Japanese  snowballs  in  our 
experience  are  a  little  difficult  to  estab- 
lish and  require  a  little  patience. 

V.  Lantana,  a  native  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  a  common  shrub  in  many 
parks  and  gardens,  and  growing  occi- 
sionally  as  nigh  as  18  feet  comes  into 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
broad,  flat,  white  flower  clusters  are 
very  showy.  The  handsome  red  fruit 
which  ripens  in  July  turns  almost  black 
in  August  and  September. 

V.  prunifolium,  a  beautiful  native  spe- 
cies, sometimes  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  single  stemmed  arboresent  shrub 
or  small  tree,  has  snowy  flat  flower 
clusters  about  May  25.  The  prominent 
clusters  of  bluish  black  berries  are  very 
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attractive   in  August    and    September.  . 
Fine  individuals  of  this  viburnum  can 
be  seen  in   Prospect    park,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

V.  cassinoides,  another  beautiful  na- 
tive species,  from  lo  to  15  feet  tall,  usu- 
ally found  growing  in  damp  or  wet  low 
ground,  but  very  serviceable  in  ordinary 
.  garden  soil,  has  showy  flat  flower  clus- 
ters from  June  10  to  June  15.  The 
showy  fruit  of  this  shrub  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  berries,  on  ripening,  turn 
to  various  pinkish  shades  in  August, 
and  then  to  a  deep  blue  in  September, 
variotts  shades  of  pink  and  blue  being 
often  found  on  the  same  bunch.  The 
foliage  assumes  very  brilliant  tints  in 
die  fall 

V.  pubescens  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
low  growing  viburnums.  Its  native 
nnge  b  somewhat  restricted,  and  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  northeastern 
ftates  where  it  cannot  be  found  in  a  wild 
state.  It  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
steep  rocky  banks  of  the  Genesee  river 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  cultivation  it 
makes  a  globular  shaped,  neat  bush  five 
to  six  feet  tall  and  has  numerous 
showy,  white,  flattish  flower  clusters 
the  first  week  in  June.  From  the  end 
of  July  until  the  beginning  of  October 
the  bushes  display  numerous  branches 
of  bluish  black  berries.  American  nur- 
serymen could  not  boom  a  more  satis- 
factory native  shrub  than  V.  pubescens. 

V.  venosum,  a  handsome  native  shrub, 
has  beoi  handicapped  by  numerous 
nomenclature  baptisms.  When  I  first 
met  with  this  shrub  in  cultivation,  some 
16  3rears  ago,  it  was  under  the  name  of 
V.  Nepalensis.    a    name  entirely  erro- 


June  15  to  June  20.  The  bluish  black 
berries  are  showy  in  September,  but  for 
some  reason  which  I  have  not  looked 
into,  it  hardly  ever  fruits  with  us. 

V.  Sieboldi,  from  Japan,  grows  from 
10  to  15  feet  tall  and  has  large,  hand- 
some, deep  green  leaves.  If  tjie  leaves 
are  bruised  or  crushed  in  the  hand  the 
odor  is  ansrthing  but  agreeable,  but  oth- 
erwise it  is  hardly  perceptible.  The 
large  flat  flower  clusters  blossom  about 
June  I.  In  August  the  fruit  clusters 
assume  the  richest  deep  crimson  color 
and  are  very  conspicuous  and  ornament- 
al. In  September  they  turn  black  and 
soon  drop. 

V.  dentatum  is  another  ornamental 
native  species  we  must  not  overlook. 
It  forms  a  neat,  dense  bush  six  to  10 
feet  tall,  depending  on  situation  and 
bears  a  partial  resemblance  to  V.  ven- 
osum. But  in  V.  dentatum  the  rugose 
deep  green  leaves  are  quite  smooth, 
whereas  in  V.  venosum  they  are  rough 
and  hairy.  V.  dentatum  produces  its 
pretty,  neat,  white  flower  clusters  about 
June  10.  The  clusters  of  handsome, 
bluish  black  berries  ripen  in  August  and 
September  and  these,  unless  eaten  by 
birds,  hang  on  throughout  the  fall 

V.  dilatatum  is  a  Japanese  species, 
with  a  somewhat  broad  branching  habit 
and  markedly  hairy  twigs,  usually  grow- 
ing from  five  to  seven  feet  talL  The  flat 
flower  clusters  usually  come  into  bloom 
about  June  10.  The  stiff  erect  clusters 
of  smallish  glowing  red  fruits  ripen 
about  September  i  and  persist,  with 
much  noticeable  beauty,  until  early  win- 
ter. 

V.  Wrighti,  another  Japanese  species. 


VIBURNUM  PUBBSCBNS  IN  MIXED  BORDER,  SENECA  PARK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ncous,  because  there  is  an  Asiatic  spe- 
cies under  that  name  not  hardy  here. 
In  looking  it  up  I  found  it  was  supposed 
to  be  V.  molle  of  Michaux,  but  lately 
the  V.  molle  of  Michaux  has  been  found 
to  be  a  southern  species,  I  believe  not 
fotmd  further  north  than  Kentudcy,  and 
V.  venosum  of  Britten,  a  form  similar 
to  it,  but  a  distinct  species  growing 
much  further  north.  However,  it  is  a 
very  accommodating  handsome  shrub 
for  parks  and  gardens,  growing  from  six 
to  eight  feet  tall,  and  flowering  from 


has  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  last  but 
does  not  grow  quite  as  dense ;  it  flowers 
about  May  25.  The  red  fruit  clusters 
ripen  in  September  and  are  quite  showy. 
V.  Lentago  is  perhaps  the  largest 
growing  of  all  our  native  viburnums,  at- 
taining occasionally  the  proportions  of 
a  small  tree  with  a  trunk  15  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  It  produces  its 
white,  flat  flower  clusters  about  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  June,  and  the  dropp- 
ing clusters  of  black  fruits  are  persist- 
ent throughout  the  fall  and  a  part  of  the 


winter.  It  is  better  adapted  for  park 
plantations  than  for  private  gardens. 

V.  Sargenti,  introduced  not  many 
years  since  from  China,  bears,  at  first 
sight,  a  strong  resemblance  to  V.  Opnl- 
us  in  its  foliage  and  flowers  but  the  lat- 
ter are  more  showy  than  those  of  V. 
Opulus.  It  fruits  with  us  very  sparing- 
ly, but  the  fruit  bears  no  comparison  to 
that  of  V.  Opulus,  either  in  beauty  or 
persistency. 

V.  acerifolium,  a  common  native  un- 
dershrub  in  rich  woods,  grows  from 
four  to  five  feet  tall  and  bears  white,  flat 
flower  clusters  about  June  10.  The 
large,  black  fruit  is  interesting  in  the 
fall  when  the  foliage  assumes  brilliant 
tints.  This  is  an  excellent  shrub  to  use 
for  tmdergrowth  in  plantations. 

V.  alnifolium  is  a  common  spreading 
undershrub  of  many  moist  or  damp 
American  woods.  The  handsome,  large, 
flat  flower  clusters  open  about  May  i 
and  the  dark  purple  fruit,  occasionally 
tinged  with  red,  is  attractive  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  The  foliage  col- 
ors magnificently  in  the  fall.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  shrub  to  cultivate  outside 
of  the  shade  of  moist  woods,  where 
there  is  abundant  humus.  It  is  one  of 
the  shrubs  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend for  planting  in  those  placed  for 
which  it  shows  such  a  strong  preference. 
JoHK  Dunbar. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT  HARDT  SHRUBS. 

April  is  the  best  month  to  transplant 
hardy  stock  with  only  a  few  exceptions 
and  while  the  operation  can  often  be  be- 
gun the  latter  part  of  March  and  carried 
on  until  the  end  of  May,  or  even  the 
early  part  of  June,  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  weather  and  soil  are  best  in 
April.  The  transplanting  of  hard  wood- 
ed plants  should  be  done  while  they  are 
in  a  dormant  state  and  the  shorter  the 
time  the  roots  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
light  and  drafts  the  better.  The  soil 
should  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
handled.  The  cooler  the  weather  after 
planting  in  the  spring  the  better,  for  it 
will  give  the  plants  a  chance  to  make 
root  growth  before  the  warm  days  of 
the  season  force  the  plants  to  leaf  out. 

While  the  above  mentioned  time  for 
plantmg  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  the 
planter  is  often  obliged  to  plant  later  in 
the  season,  in  fall,  or,  with  large  speci- 
men shrubs  or  trees,  in  midwinter. 
Planting  shrubs  such  as  hydrangeas,  al- 
theas  and  others  in  June  when  the  plants 
were  dug  in  Holland  the  previous  fall 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  reach  the 
planter  in  bad  shape,  the  loss  is  often 
great,  and  proper  pruning,  of  which  w^ 
will  speak  later,  and  ^cod  care  is  nec- 
essary to  get  the  plants  to  survive.  But 
it  goes  to  show  what  abuse  some  of  our 
hardy  plants  can  stand.  Specimen 
shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  spireas  and  quite 
a  number  of  others,  can  safely  be  trans- 
planted just  after  they  are  through 
blooming  if  the  plants  are  taken  up  with 
suflicient  soil  surrounding  the  fibrous 
roots,  which  is  made  easier  by  having 
root  pruned  the  plants  a  year  before. 
By  root  pruning  a  shrub  cutting  off  the 
main  roots  of  the  plant  at  18  to  24  inches 
according  to  its  size,  and  thereby  forc- 
ing the  remaining  roots  to  send  out  a  lot 
of  small  fibrous  roots  which  will  hold 
the  soil  between  them  is  meant.  Root 
pruning  is  best  done  by  digging  a  small 
trench  around  the  plants  with  a  narrow 
ditching  spade  if  the  plants  have  not  too 
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lam  roots.  A  depth  of  from  12  to  15 
todies  is  enough  in  most  cases  and  the 
trench  should  be  afterwards  filled  in 
igain.  Small  hardy  stock  to  be  trans- 
planted in  fall  should  be  attended  to  if 
possible  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
daring  October,  as  the  plants  will  then 
have  a  chance  to  ^et  established  before 
the  cold  weather  sets  in.  In  most  in* 
stances,  barberries,  almonds,  Japan 
quince,  prunus  and  others  planted  late 
in  th«  fall,  with  no  chance  to  form  new 
roots,  will  perish  during  the  winter 
should  the  weather  be  severe.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  for  a  shrub  than  to  be 
planted  in  loose  boil  as  the  water  from 
snow  and  cold  rains  surround  its  roots 
ill  the  winter.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature  and 
the  drainage  not  perfect  the  holes  form- 
ing a  basin  which  holds  the  surface 
water  until  spring. 


TREE  AHD  SHRUB  NOTES. 

The  common  broom  is  a  grand  plant 
when  massed  to  get  a  good  effect. 

Leave  at  least  three  feet  to  be  culti- 
vated around  all  specimen  trees  planted 
in  the  grass. 

Cut  down  golden  elders  where  they 
have  to  be  kept  dwarf  in  low  shrubbery 
borders  or  similar  positions. 

When  trees  have  become  much  dried 
in  transit  soak  the  roots  thoroughly  for 
several  hours  before  planting. 

When  pruning  shrubs  study  their 
habit;  some  may  be  cut  hard  if  in  the 
way,  others  need  very  little  pruning. 

In  transplanting  evergreens  of  large 
size  take  as  large  a  ball  of  soil  as  possi- 
ble and  have  the  hole  ready  before  lift- 
ing. 

Go  over  the  tree  peonies  and  remove 
any  wood  that  has  been  winter-killed; 
also  any  weak  undeveloped  shoots,  cut- 
ting these  back  to  plump  eyes. 

The  berries  are  still  (March  26) 
hanging  upon  the  bushes  of  Berberis 
Thunbergii  showing  what  an  excellent 
subject  it  is  for  a  winter  display. 

Prunus  marttima  may  be  planted  with  • 
out  fear  in  almost  any  position  as  it  is 
quiie  hardy.  It  is  very  free  flowering 
and  is  usually  at  its  best  by  the  middle 
of  May. 

The.  "Sumachs  are  among  the  most 
hardjf-shrubs  and  for  this  reason  may  be 
pla^e^  in  any  localities  especially  tp 
breuc'the  cold  winds  from  choicer  sub- 
jec<s-^ 

The  purple  willow  is  a  handsome 
hardy  shrub  of  a  weeoin?  habit.  It  is 
also  very  easily  grown  and  thrives  under 
any-  system-  of  pruning  taking  hold 
quickly  after  being  disturbed. 

The   evergreen   laburnum,    Piptanthus 
Nepalensis,  is  a  grand  shrub  producing 
beautiful  golden  yellow  racemes  in  sum 
mer    and   glossy   green  leaves   but   will 
not  stand  very  severe  winters. 

It  is  useless  to  try  and  grow  rhodo- 

•  dendrons   a#l   hardy   azaleas   in   a    soil 

strongly   impregnated   with   lime   unless 

the  natural  soil  is  removed  and  replaced 

with  some  of  a  more  suitable  character. 

Philadelphus,  or  mock  orange,  may  be 
had  in  several  varieties  the  late  flower- 
ing form,  P.  grandiflorus,  being  one  of 
the  best  The  common  name  of  syringa 
is  frequently  applied  to  these  shrubs  but 
is  of  course  incorrect. 


Don't  omit  the  sweetly  scented 
Daphne  Mezereum  from  the  list  of  flow- 
ering shrubs  to  be  planted.  The  pretty 
pink  flowers  have  a  bright  cheerful  ap- 
pearance in  spring,  when  little  else  is 
in  flower.  It  delights  in  sunny  nooks, 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  in  spring.  In  such  positions  and 
a  light  soil  it  flowers  very  freely  in 
March  and  April.  It  should  be  cut  back 
a  little  when  planting  and  given  one 


The  Oreenhouse. 


TUFA  RCMXEKIES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show 
the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  tufa  in  the  conservatory,  and  were 
taken  at  I.  L.  Ellwood's  pja^e.at  De 
Kalb,  111.  This  and  other  good  work  at 
the  same  and  many  other  places  has 
been  carried  out  by  Probst  &  Christian- 
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season  of  growth  before  being  allowed 
to  flower.  In  suitable  positions  the 
flowers  are  followed  by  bright  red  ber- 
ries. The  white  flowered  variety,  alba, 
is  not  so  free  in  growth  as  the  type. 

Jasminum  Nudiflorum. — Sprays  of 
this  beautiful  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering  plant  to  hand  from  "C.  H." 
remind  us  of  what  an  excellent  subject 
it  is  for  training  on  the  verandah  or 
elsewhere  where  its  golden  yellow  blos- 
soms light  up  the  dreary  days.  Al- 
though its  name  would  indicate  that  it 
is  leafless  when  flowering  it  is  not  al- 
ways so  as  in  some  positions  it  is  prac- 
tically evergreen.  It  should  not  be 
planted  in  over  rich  soil  but  likes  a  firm 
root  run.  It  needs  a  little  support  but 
must  not  be  closely  lied  in  or  much  of 
the  graceful  effect  of  the  drooping 
shoots  is  lost. 

Japanese  Maples. — It  should  not  be 
difficult  in  most  gardens  to  find  a  shelt- 
ered spot  for  a  few  of  these  charming 
plants.  They  are  practically  hardy  but 
as  their  chief  beauty  lies  in  the  charm- 
ing tints  of  the  young  leaves  in  spring 
a  place  should  be  chosen  for  them  where 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  cold  winds  then  prevailing.  The 
varieties  of  Acer  palmatum,  or  A.  poly- 
morphum  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  have 
leaves  of  various  forms,  cut  and  fern- 
like and  of  the  most  delightful  coloring. 
This  is  best  brought  out  in  a  light  sun- 
ny position  and  in  a  comparatively  poor 
soil  and  here  too  the  growth  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  winter-killed  as  when  a 
rich  root  nm  is  provided. 


son,  horticultural  architects  and.  builders 
of  DeKaJb,  who  write  us  as  follows  re- 
specting it: 

There  are  basins  built  into  the  groups 
with  running  water,  and  all  groups  have 
colored  electric  lights  hidden  in  the 
rock,  to  illuminate  the  water  and  plants 
at  night.  The  stone  is  put  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  no  cement 
joints,  presenting  a  natural  appearance. 
There  are  pockets  built  in  the  groups 
and  planted  with  ferns,  aspisdistras 
palms,  etc.  The  group,  a  photo  of  which 
is  sent,  has  two  water  basins,  one  over- 
flowing through  the  rock  into  the  one 
below.  There  is  also  a  double  stone 
curbing  all  around  the  center  of  the 
house  in  which  one  of  the  groups  is  lo- 
cated with  water  basin.  This  stone  can 
also  be  used  for  outdoor  decoration, 
fountains,  etc.,  and  frost  or  water  will 
not  affect  it  in  the  least. 


PROPAGATING  CAIINAS. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
a  house  at  Vaughan's  greenhouses, 
Western  Springs,  III,  in  which  over 
100,000  cannas  are  being  started.  The 
benches  are  filled  with  about  five  inches 
of  sand.  The  roots  are  cut  up  in  sets 
each  having  at  least  one  strong  eye  and 
these  are  inserted  by  simply  pressing 
them  firmly  into  the  sand  so  that  they 
are  not  quite  covered.  They  arc  planted 
quite  closely  and  after  they  are  well 
started  are  lifted  and  placed  separately 
in  3-inch  pots. 

AH  the  best  varieties  are  represented 
b^re,  the  least  desirable  kinds  being  dis- 
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carded  each  year  to  make  room  for  the 
improvements  among  the  novelties 
which  are  diligently  sought.  J.  C. 
Vaughan  Was  the  first  to  import  Crozy's 
wonderful  strains  of  cannas,  Florence 
Vaughan  being  one  of  the  most  famous ; 
it  still  remains  a  leader.  King  Humbert 
is  the  best  of  recent  acquisitions  and  was 
award'^d  the  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition.  The  canna  fields  at  Western 
Springs  in  summer  are  quite  famous  and 
attract  many  visitors.  S. 


may  be  obtained  by  potting  up  young 
vigorous  divisions  now  in  5-inch  poits. 

"  Hardwooded  plants,  such  as  azaleas, 
heaths  and  boronias,  must  be  very  firmlv 
potted.    They  cannot  thrive  in  loose  soil. 

Handle  grafted  roses  very  carefully  or 
the  scion  is  very  apt  to  be  broken  off 
from  the  stock,  rendering  the  plant  use- 
less. 

Pinch  out  all  the  side  shoots  on  tube- 
rose  bulbs   before   potting   or   planting. 


STARTING   CANNAS   AT   VAUQHAN'S    QRBENHOUSES,    WESTERN    SPRINGS,    ILL. 


Sow  a  few  packages  of  French  mari- 
golds of  the  Legion  of  Honor  type. 
They  are  sure  to  be  useful  in  the  bed- 
ding season. 

'  A  coat  of  hot  lime  wash  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  carnation  benches  after  the 
old  soil  is  removed  before  replacing  it 
with  the  new. 

When  repotting  youag  cyclamens 
avoid  covering  the  conns  deeply  as  tiiis 
checks  growth  and  frequently  cr^ples 
the  young  leaves. 

If  good  results  follow  the  use  of  one 
pound  of  fertilizer,  it  does  not  follow 
that  better  results  will  be  obtained  by 
using  two  potmds. 

Never  cut  the  fronds  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  its  varieties  until  weH  de- 
veloped if  this  can  possibly  be  avoided 
as  it  is  very  weakening. 

Handle  maidenhair  ferns  that  have 
young  fronds  developing  with  care.  If 
the  fronds  are  brubed  they  will  show 
the  effects  all  through  the  year. 

Gloxinias  may  be  started  in  a  moder 
ate  amount  of  heat  but  tuberous  rooted 
begonias  must  be  allowed  to  come  oo 
quite  slowly  at  first  in  a  cool  house. 

Weed  out  all  bad  habited  lobelias 
both  from  the  seedlings  and  the  stock 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  keep  only 
those  that  are  dwarf  and  compact 

Water  Odontoglossum  dtrosmum 
freely  to  plump  up  the  bulbs  and 
strengthen  the  flower  spikes.  Never 
water  until  the  latter  can  be  seen. 

Do  not  allow  the  seedlings  of  Thun- 


A  WHITE  SALYU. 

Among  the  novelties  is  a  white  salvia 
from  Turkestan  described  as  follows: 
An  exceedingly  decorative  new  plant, 
producing  in  mid-summer  long  and 
graceful  panicles  of  white  flowers  inter- 
mixed with  bracts  of  the  same  color 
edged  light  pink.  The  plant  grows  over 
three  feet  high  and  its  large  crimped  fo- 
liage gives  it  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Although  a  perennial  and  quite 
hardy  it  is  best  grown  as  a  biennial  and 
is  partial  to  light  soil.  Very  ornamental 
in  large  beds  and  on  lawns.  It  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  by  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Society  of  France 
on  July  12  last. 


INDOOR  ITEMS. 


Keep  a  sharp  lookout  now  for  manetti 
suckers  on  the  rose  bushes  where  the 
plants  are  grafted. 

Keep  Acacia  lophantha  seedlings  mov- 
ing or  the  lower  leaves  will  suffer  and 
probably  drop  later. 

Avoid  over-watering  soft-wooded  cut- 
tings such  as  coleuses  and  heliotropes 
when  they  arc  rooted. 

Winter  flowering  geraniums  must  be 
'  cut  over  and  the  tops  inserted  as  cut- 
tings for  next  year's  stock. 

Sow  aster  seed  for  a  late  batch  of 
plants  about  the  end  of  the  month  and 
keep  them  cool  right  along. 

Plenty  of  sunshine  to  the  heads  and 
shade  at  the  roots  are  the  conditions  en- 
joyed by  greenhouse  heaths. 

Sow  Chinese  primulas  for  an  early 
batch.  The  seed  is  rather  irregular  in 
germinating,  especially  if  old. 

Good  plants  of  Adiantum  Croweanum 
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This  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  main 
stem. 

Chinese  primulas  that  are  to  be  kept 
for  seed  must  be  fed  and  kept  in  culti- 
vation, not  set  on  one  side  to  take  their 
chance. 

Transplant  seedling  zinnias  before 
they  get  crowded  in  the  seed  boxes  or 
they  will  run  early  to  flower  and  be 
useless. 

Look  very  carefully  after  the  young 
shoots  now  pushing  from  the  bottom  on 
the  rose  benches  and  tie  them  up  where 
necessary. 


bcrgia  alata  to  run  early.  Keep  them  in 
a  cool  light  house,  going  to  the  lenRth 
of  pinching  if  necessary  to  keep  them 
dwarf. 

Feed  marguerites,  thl^  have  been 
flowering,  liberally  now  and  plant  an- 
other batch  to  take  their  place  if  needed, 
as  the  old  plants  will  soon  be  producing 
small  flowers. 

Where  a  temporary  shade  over  a  por- 
tion of  a  house  is  wanted  very  thin 
lime  wash  may  be  syringed  over  the 
glass.  This  will  usually  be  gradually 
swilled  off  by  the  rain. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 


GRAPE  CUITORB  tJlfDER  GLASS. 

A  grape  vine  on  the  roof  of  an  ama- 
teur's greenhouse  takes  up  practically 
no  room  available  for  plant  growing, 
forms  a  nice  shade  in  summer  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
gardening.  Then  the  fruit  is  so  far 
before  anything  that  can  be  grown  out- 
side in  the  northern  and  eastern  states 
that  this  alone  would  make  it  worth 
while. 

White  the  propagation  of  the  grape 
vine  from  eyes  is  most  interesting  work 
and  really  needs  no  special  training  in 
gardening  beyond  the  skill  of  an  ordi- 
nary amateur  yet  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  obtain  a  vine  at  first  hand  from  a 
nurseryman.  For  easy  culture  and  fair 
quality  the  Black  Hambro  is  not  easily 
beaten.  The  plants  usually  consist  of 
single  rods  from  four  to  eight  feet  in 
length  and  they  are  grown  in  pots.  The 
pots  they  are  sent  out  in  from  the  nur- 
sery are  not  large  enough  for  fruiting 
them  iiir  and  it  is  usual  to  make  a  bor- 
der of  good  soil  to  plant  the  vine  in. 
This  may  be  at  any  convenient  part  of 
the  house,  preferably  near  the  front  sash 
if  the  house  is  of  the  half  span  o^  lean- 
to  variety. 

The  border  must  be  made  at  once. 
Good  turfy  loam  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  charcoal  and  half -inch  bones  will  do 
for  tlie  start  and  this  should  be  drained 
by  placing  a  few  inches  of  broken  pot- 
sherds, clinkers  or  some  such  material  in 
the  bottom:  Ram  the  soil  very  firmly 
as  this  tends  to  fruitful  growth.  The 
best  grape  growers  make  their  borders 
almost  as  firm  as  a  road. 

The  vine  may  be  planted  at  once  if 
necessary  but  there  is  an  advantage  in 
holding  it  over  for  a  time.  The  best 
method  is  to  place  the  vine  in  the  green- 
house and  bend  the  rod  over  in  the  form 
of  a  bow  until  the  tip  nearly  touches  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  sap  rushes 
to  the  upper  buds  if  the  cane  or  rod  is 
left  standing  while  if  bent  the  eyes  all 
along  the  rod  break  evenly..  Syringing 
oif  spraying  the  rod  daily  helps  to  soft- 
en the  bark  and  buds  and  tends  to  a 
free  break.  When  the  >'oung  shoots 
have  attained  a  length  of  about  two 
inches  is  the  best  time  to  plant  as  the 
roots  will  by  this  time  be  getting  ac- 
tive.. 

The  form  the  vine  is  to  be  trained  in 
must  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  first. 
Ust»Uy  it  is  necessary  to  take  one  shoot 
from  the  top  of  the  old  growth  and  al- 
lovr  this  ta  run  straight  up  the  roof.  But  it 
is  not  wise  to  rush  this  up  quickly. 
When'  it  has  made  about  three  feet  of 
growth  pinch  out  the  point  and  take  in 
its  place  the  shoot  that  starts  from  the 
seicond  leaf  down.  This  stopping  will 
have  to  be  repeated  twice  or  possibly 
three  times  during  the  season  if  the 
growth  is  satisfactory  and  will  result 
in  a»  even  thickness  of  the  cane  or  rod 
thVdughout.      >; 

Thife  rod .  will  at  various  points  pro- 
duicc  side  shoots,  laterals  as  they  are 
called*  by  the  Vine  grower.  These  must 
not  be  allowed  to  ramble  away  indefi- 
nitely but  should  have  the  points 
pJhthed  out.  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leatf  This  will  strengthen  and  plump 
up*  the  lower  buds,  an  important  point, 
as  it  is  to  these  plump  lower  buds  that 
pruning  must  be  done  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  production  of  this  good  rod 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  grower  the 
first  year.  It  is  possible  to  get  fruit 
but  it  is  not  advisable  as  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  the  roots.  The  method  of 
training  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
note  but  a  few  words  on  the  atmos- 
pheric treatment  for  growing  grape 
vines  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  dry 
state  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  times  but 
on  the  other  hand  a  constantly  saturated 
state  leads  to  soft  growth  that  cannot 
be  ripened  and  is  not  fruitful.  Keep 
the  growths  fairly  thin  in  order  that  the 
sun  reaches  the  main  stems.  Just  after 
planting  and  until  the  roots  have  taken 
a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  be  careful  not 
to  water  heavily  but  when  once  the 
growth  is  free  and  there  is  plenty  of 
foliage  give  an  abundant  supply.  Re- 
member that  every  good  leaf  on  a  vine 
that  is  exposed  to  light  and  air  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  roots  and  does 
its  part  in  the  proper  and  natural  sys- 
tem of  sap  elaboration  but  leaves  grown 
in  the  dark  are  weak  and  useless. 

. R. 

Amherst,  Mass. — O.  A.  Bishop,  of 
Waltham,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  floriculture,  pro  tem,  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural College.  Mr.  Bishop  is  a 
good  gardener  in  the  English  style, 
having  filled  several  important  posi- 
tions in  England. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  probably  the 
very  finest  flavored  grape  in  existence. 

Early  Rivers  is  a  grand  early  nectar- 
ine, handsome,  large  and  of  fine  flavor. 

Early  and  frequent  disbudding  saves 
a  lot  of  time  in  pruning  and  training 
later  on. 

Peach  trees  growing  in  a  thick  matted 
mass  can  never  be  satisfactory.  Keep 
them  thin. 

Strawberries  that  have  been  lightly 
forced  in  spring  frequently  produce  a 
second  crop  in  the  fall. 

A  couple  of  fig  trees  in  pots  is  not  a 
very  serious  proposition  and  they  may 
be  grown  by  the  amateur. 

Fruit  forcing  like  all  other  kinds  of 
forcing  should  be  begun  gently.  A  lot 
of  heat  all  at  once  is  ruinous. 

A  really  good,  well  ripened  melon 
grown  under  glass  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  fruit  for  flavor. 

Madresfield  Court  is  a  fine  flavored 
handsome  grape  but  it  has  a  very  thin 
skin  and  the  berries  crack  easily. 

Small  apple  and  other  fruit  trees 
grown  and  fruited  in  pots  are  not  much 
trouble  to  grow  and  very  attractive. 

A  cherry,  trained  up  under  a  green- 
house roof  like  a  grape  vin^,  is  very  ii 
teresting  and  '  ' 

year. 


r,  iramea  up  unaer  a  green- 
like a  grape  vin^,  is  very  in- 
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Many  of  the  American  peaches  arc 
highly  thought  of  in  England  for  forc- 
ing on  account  of  their  early  developing 
qualities. 

White  grapes  ripen  best  with  ample 
sunlight  but  black  varieties  take  on  a 
better  color  when  under  a  fairly  thick 
canopy  of  leaves. 

Although  not  perhaps  in  the  first 
flight  for  flavor  oranges  may  be  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  that  are  excellent  for 
preserving  and  making  marmalade. 

The  Nectarine.— This  delicious  fruit 
is  not  nearly  as  much  grown  in  this 
country  as  it  deserves.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  peach  and,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  much  more  delicate  in  flavor. 
Where  there  is  not  room  to  grow  it  on 
the  roof  a  few  pot  specimens  may  be 
grown  and  if  well  looked  after  as  to 
watering,  feeding  and  ripening  the  wood 
they  will  produce  a  large  number  of 
fruits. 

The  Strawberry.— Of  all  our  com- 
mon fruits,  the  greatest  wanderer  has 
been  the  strawberry.  This  is  really  an 
arctic  plant,  and  originated  probably  in 
Lapland.  A  real  gipsy,  it  was  not  man 
but  nature  which  spread  it  wild  all  over 
the  world.  Birds  migrating  southwards, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  carried  the 
seeds,  and  the  hardy  plant  grew  and 
flourished  everywhere,  till  now  it  is  cul- 
tivated from  Alaska  to  Florida,  and 
Japan  to  India. 

Melons  in  Frames.— Anyone  who  has 
an  ordinary  garden  frame  cannot  put  it 
to  a  better  use  in  summer  after  the  bed- 
ding plants  are  cleared  out  than  grow- 
ing a  crop  of  melons.  The  soil  should 
be  fairly  good  but  not  too  rich  and  it 
must  be  very  firmly  placed.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  small  pots  and  plant  out  two  or 
three  plants  in  an  ordinary  light.  Pinch 
the  plants  at  the  third  leaf  and  take 
three  shoots  from  each,  pinching  these 


be  syringed  daily  in  bright  weather. 
After  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  keep 
the  growth  in  track  by  pinching  all  side 
roots  at  the  third  leaf. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


WATERING  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

In  this  important  detail  much  care  is 
necessary.  Either  over  or  under-water- 
ing is  sure  to  produce  ill-effects.  Plants 
do  not  all  feed  at  the  same  rate  and  no 
plant  should  be  given  a  watering  if  it 
shows  plain  signs  of  still  retaining  suf- 
ficient moisture  for  present  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
in  need  of  supplies.  When  the  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  drying  up  give  the  plant  a 
good  watering,  let  it  drain  off  all  that 
is  not  needed  and  allow  it  then  to  go 
without  any  further  addition  until  the 
soil  again  demands  a  copious  drink. 
Driblets  are  not  beneficial,  and  the  really 
ideal  way  to  water  a  plant  is  to  immerse 
the  whole  pot  in  a  pail  of  water  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour.  Few  plants 
need  to  stand  in  a  saucer  of  water,  but 
some  do  derive  benefit  from  this  if  they 
are  of  aquatic  origin. 


GOOD  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

ASPIDISTRAS. 

These  exact  very  little  cultural  skill 
and  will  withstand  almost  any  treat- 
ment, bad  or  indifferent,  though  natur- 
ally they  thrive  better  with  care  than 
with  neglect.  One  ooint  seems  really  to 
affect  them  and  that  is  they  prefer  to  be 
pot-bound.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to 
repot  them  frequently. 

ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA. 

This  too  is  a  fine,  almost  hardy  sub- 
ject and  may,  with  care,  be  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  in  quite  a  small  pot.  Of 
course    when     really    pot-bound     much 


•*  That's  just  like  the  Qovernment— Stoppin*  the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  just  when  Tm  becinnlng 
to  have  some  use  for  t": em.**— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


again  when  about  one  foot  of  growth 
has  been  made.  Fruiting  laterals  will 
then  form  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  flowers  by  placing  a  male 
or  false  flower,  first  removing  the  pet- 
als, in  the  centre  of  the  female  or  fruit- 
ing flower.  The  plants  require  all  the 
sunlight  possible  right  along  and  should 


more  water  is  needed  than  when  it  has 
plenty  of  room,  but  ordinarily  it  re- 
quires very  little. 

BOSTON  FERNS. 

These  may  be  purchased  cheaply  in  a 
small  state  from  the  florist  and  are  easi- 
ly grown  on  into  fine  specimens.  Owing 
to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  many  living 


rooms  light  sprinkling  over  the  foliage 
daily  in  bright  weather  is  advisable. 

nCUS    ELASTICA. 

This  is  a  general  favorite  and  re- 
mains in  health  for  a  number  of  years 
in  unsuitable  surroundings.  Sponge 
the  leaves  regularly  using  plenty  of 
water  and  not  rubbing  hard.  The  new 
F.  pandurata  is  a  splendid  subject  and 
will  doubtless  become  very  popular 
when  better  known  and  cheaper. 

ARALIA    SIEBOLDI. 

This  is  a  handsome  palm-like  subject 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  quick  growing. 
It  may  be  watered  rather  more  freely 
than  most  other  house  plants  having 
strong  roots.  A  little  manure  water  or 
a  pinch  of  fertilizer  may  occasionally  be 
given. 

aBVELAND  SCHOOL  GARDRIS. 

Cleveland  has  a  curator  of  school  gar- 
dens, this  probably  unique  position  being 
held  by  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  a 
former  New  Yorker.  Miss  Miller  was 
in  attendance  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  of  which  she  was 
made  a  fellow  last  year  in  recognition 
of  her  social  and  educational  work. 

The  Cleveland  school  gardens,  which 
have  been  in  existence  only  a  year  or 
two,  are  declared  to  have  already  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  children,  first 
by  giving  them  a  healthful,  useful  and 
agreeable  occupation  for  the  long  weeks 
of  the  summer  vacation,  when  so  many 
of  them  run  wild  in  the  streets;  second- 
ly, by  bringing  school  in  touch  witii 
dieir  lives  at  a  new  and  practical  point 
Garden  work  and  attendance  at  the  gar* 
dening  lectures  are  entirely  voluntary, 
and  Uie  children  average  two  hours' 
work  apiece  a  week  in  term  time,  given 
after  school  hours,  while  the  attendance 
at  the  lectures  is  always  good.  At  the 
end  of  the  gardening  season  each  fall  a 
little  certificate  is  given  each  child  who 
has  cared  for  his  plants  satisfactorily. 
In  different  parts  of  the  city  are  various 
vacant  lots,  the  use  of  which  has  bem 
given  to  the  children  by  their  owners. 
All  around  the  borders  these  lots  are 
banked  with  flowers,  while  the  central 
space  is  also  filled  with  flower  boxes. 

This  season  there  will  be  monthly 
flower  shows  from  May  to  October,  and 
in  February  and  March  for  winter  bulbs, 
so  that  the  flowers  of  each  month  may 
be  displayed.  Frizes  are  given  for  the 
best  vegetable  beds.  The  school  garden- 
ing work  is  connected  with  home  gar- 
dening and  the  school  gardens  were  se- 
cured by  the  Cleveland  Home  Garden 
Association,  which  pays  all  its  expenses 
out  of  the  sale  of  its  one  cent  packages 
of  seed.  Last  summer  it  presented  the 
school  board  with  $500  for  school  gar- 
den work.  Some  450,000  packages  of 
seed  were  sold  last  year  and  a  carload 
of  bulbs  imported  direct  from  Holland. 
The  association  has  now  12  brandies 
and  3/xx>  members,  among  whom  a  doz- 
en different  nationalities  are  represent- 
ed. Despite  the  fact  that  seeds  are  sold 
to  the  school  children  at  cost,  the  local 
seed  stores  have  sold  more  seeds  ea^ 
year  since  the  movement  b^fan. — New 
York  Sun.     ' 

Nbw  York.— J.  P.  Morgan  will  make 
further  improvements  about  his  home  on 
liadiflon  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street. 
Adjoining    property  ts  _tobe_  rased    to 

form  a  fine 
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The  Flower  Oardeno 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

A  noted  landscape  gardener  once  said 
that  hollyhocks  were  the  only  flowering 
plants  that  were  any  use  to  him  in  his 
work.  And  using^  the  word  landscape 
in  its  broadest  sense  there  are  few 
plants  of  a  herbaceous  character  that 
could  be  used  fcr  the  purpose.  Holly- 
hocks would  certainly  be  the  best  that 
could  be  selected. 

But  they  have  the  additional  advant- 
age of  looking  well  in  the  smallest  gar- 
den and  really  in  the  late  summer  no 
garden  looks  complete  without  them. 
Then  they  are  of  such  easy  culture  that, 
once  planted  and  established,  they  re- 
quire no  further  attention,  though  nat- 
urally better  results  follow  careful  cul- 
ture and  liberal  feeding. 

The  hollyhock  is  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  March  or  April.  The 
earliest  plants  will  blooom  the  same 
year  and  the  later  ones  will  flower  fine- 
ly the  next.  The  seed  should  be  thinly 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  And 
the  plants  afterwards  pricked  out  in 
boxes  or  potted  singly,  placing  them  in 
their  permanent  positions  in  May  or 
June  when  well  rooted  in  the  pots.  A 
good  soil,  with  ample  manure,  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  fine  handsome  spikes 
that  are  so  effective  in  the  landscape. 

The  varieties  of  hollyhocks,  named 
and  otherwise,  are  endless.  Many  peo- 
ple prefer  the  beautiful  single  forms 
with  their  lovely  shades  of  coloring  and 
graceful  appearance,  to  the  stiffer, 
though  handsome  spikes  of  the  double 
flowering  kinds.  The  latter  are  the 
most  sought  after  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  are  most  frequently  met  with 
at  the  shows.  Either  or  in  fact  any  of 
the  kinds  come  fairly  true  from  seed 
but,  if  necessarj'  to  keep  them  abso- 
lutely true,  propagation  by  division  and 
striking  cuttings  must  be  practiced. 


BORDER  BREVITIES. 

In  spare  time  finish  putting  the  gravel 
paths  and  walks  in  order  and  roll  them 
frequently. 

Day  lilies  (hemerocallis)  are  among 
the  easiest  grown  and  most  showy  of 
our  hardy  perennials. 

Cupid  or  bush  sweet  peas,  though  they 
cannot  compare  with  the  tall  varieties, 
are  pretty  as  border  plants. 

A  line  of  sweet  peas  sown  now  makes 
a  nice  division  between  the  vegetable 
and  flowering  plant  quarters. 

Sow  a  few  musk  seeds  in  small  pots 
and  when  they  are  up  plant  in  any  odd 
corners  of  the  flower  garden. 

Prune  the  newly  planted  roses  at  once 
as  this  will  ease  the  roots  a  little.  Leave 
the  established  plants  a  little  longer. 

English  daisies  are  very  pretty  little 
flowers  but  they  seed  so  freely  that  the> 
frequently  give  trouble  on  the  lawn. 

Clematis  paniculata  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  one  of  the  best  of  this 
family  and  a  plant  of  it  should  be  in 
every  garden. 

Continue  to  plant  a  few  gladiolus 
bulbs  for  succession  of  flower.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  omit  the  old  but  showy  G. 
Brenchleyensis. 

Funkias  are  grand  summer  blooming 
plants,   perfectly   hardy  and   giving   no 
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trouble  when  once  planted.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plant  them. 

The  blue  vinca  is  an  ideal  subject  for 
planting  at  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  on  the 
lawn  a  little  and  is  always  pretty  wheth- 
er in  flower  or  not. 

One  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers  is 
the  winter  heliotrope  (Petasites  frag- 
rans).  It  belongs  to  the  coltsfoot  fami- 
ly and  may  be  grown  anywhere.  Its  fine 
fragrance  is  delightful  yet  in  how  many 
gardens  is  it  grown?  Plant  it  in  some 
warm  corner  and  trouble  no  more  about 
it.  It  will  greet  you  each  year  with  in- 
creasing beauty  and  fragrance. 


Societies. 


The  Winter  Aconite. — A  beautiful 
little  flower  is  the  winter  aconite  its 
golden  yellow  flowers  appearing  earlier 
than  almost  any  other  flower.  There 
are  several  varieties  but  the  common 
Eranthis  hyemalis  is  the  one  to  grow. 
When  the  little  rough  looking  corms 
are  procured  just  dibble  them  in  on  the 
lawn  under  a  tree  or  anywhere  they 
can  be  seen  from  vour  windows  and 
forget  all  about  them  until  next  spring 
when  you  will  be  well  rewarded  for  the 
little  trouble. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETT. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the 
Light  Infantry  hall,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  I3-I5i  in  conjunction  with  the 
spring  exhibition  of  the  Florists'  Club 
of  Washington.  Altliough  the  competi- 
tive classes  were  not  as  well  filled  as  in 
some  former  years  the  quality  shown  in 
the  exhibits  was  excellent,  especially 
considering  the  untoward  season  which 
doubtless  had  the  effect  of  keeping  away 
some  well  known  exhibitors. 

The  members  were  greatly  pleased  at 
the  reception  accorded  them  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  showed  great  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  florists  in  gen- 
eral. The  van' JUS  excellent  papers  were 
received  with  great  interest  and  brought 
out  many  ve/y  interesting  points. 

The  exhibition,  while  not  large,  made 
up  in  quality  what  it  lacked  in  other  re- 
spects. Certainly  the  quality  of  the 
various  exhibits  has  not  been  excelled 
before,  the  vases  of  50  and  100  contain- 
ing blooms  that  made  even  many  of  the 
veteran  growers  open  their  eyes  in  as- 
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tonishment.  Wm.  H.  Elliott's  lOo  Rich- 
mond and  his  Killamey  were  wonder- 
fully fine  and  stood  out  from  among 
other  entries  which  were  the  pride  of 
their  owners.  The  Killamey  entries 
were  the  most  numerous  and  its  beauti- 
ful soft  pink  blooms  had  the  best  of  it 
in  comparison  with  its  older  sister  the 
Bridesmaid  as  they  stood  side  by  side 
on  the  tables.  There  were  other  pinks 
of  light  and  dark  shades,  Mme.  Chatenay, 
Golden  Gate,  Uncle  John,  Wellesley, 
Mrs.  P,  Morgan,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames  and 
Joseph  Hill,  a  rose  much  the  same  in 
color  as  Uncle  John  but  of  different 
growth  and  larger  bud. 

The  Bride  and  Ivory  were  the  only 
whites  and  there  were  grand  flowers  of- 
each.  Strange  to  say  there  was  but  one 
vase  of  American  Beauty  in  the  show. 
These  were  grand  flowers  from  Geo.  Bur- 
ton, Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  There  were 
several  entries  of  Liberty.  A  vase  of  50 
grand  blooms  from  A.  Fahrenwold, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  showed  up  well  the 
last  day  of  the  show,  when  the  more  ro- 
bust Richmond  was  carrying  fully  ex- 
panded flowers.  The  various  entries  of 
the  Philadelphia  growers,  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Towill,  Mortensen,  Burton 
and  Fahrenwold  were  all  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  and  they  divid- 
ed the  prizes  between  them.  Of  the  new 
ones  F.  H.  Kramer,  Washington,  D.  C, 
made  the  largest  display  with  his  new 
one.  Queen  Beatrice.  This  is  a  fine 
showy  flower  and  attracted  general  at- 
tention- Many  of  those  who  went  out 
to  see  it  growing  left  orders  for  the 
first  delivery.  Myers  &  Samtman's  new 
pink  is  a  fine  large  flower  of  Queen  of 
Edgely  color  or  possibly  a  shade  light- 
er. It  looks  like  a  good  thing.  Wm.  S. 
Clark,  another  Washington  creation,  im- 
pressed one  as  a  good  flower  of  La 
France  shape  and  Duchess  of  Albany 
color. 

The  new  rose  of  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co. 
attracted  general  attention.  Three 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  bore  one  flower 
each  on  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom. 
The  cross  is  American  Beauty  and  a 
seedling.  The  flower  is  as  large  as 
American  Beauty  of  perfect  form  and 
while  quite  double  is  not  dense.  In  col- 
or it  is  a  deep  rose  and  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  winner.  Although  not  in 
the  market  as  yet,  orders  for  over  20,- 
000  have  been  booked  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  flower  at  its  Indiana  home. 
Speaking  of  his  seedlings  Mr.  Hill  said 
he  has  several  very  promising  sorts. 
One  has  the  color  of  a  bright  scarlet 
geranium,  but  it  is  not  considered  de- 
sirable in  other  respects.  In  speaking  of 
merit  in  varieties  he  thinks  that  new 
ones  showing  promise  should  be  tried 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  in 
some  places  unexpected  results  are  ob- 
tained. He  cites  the  variety  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  sent  out  by  them  some  five 
years  and  not  thought  much  of  in  this 
country  as  yet,  while  in  Germany  so 
high  an  authority  as  Peter  Lambert 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  roses 
for  European  culture.  Lady  Gay,  M.  H. 
Walsh's  pink  Rambler  while  thought 
highly  of  in  this  country  was  not  par- 
ticularly noted  but  in  England  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  awarded  it  its  gold 
medal,  its  highest  honor. 

The  dinner  at  the  Arlington  hotel  was 
an  event.  It  was  one  of  the  best  affairs 
of  the  kind  ever  given  by  the  craft  in 
this  country.  The  presence  of  the  ladies 
was   a   great  addition   and   other  cities 


should  surely  follow  the  lead  of  Boston 
and  Washington  in  this  respect.  The 
toasts  were  well  responded  to,  the 
speeches  of  Patrick  O'Mara  and  Robt. 
Craig  being  particularly  polished.  The 
passing  of  the  finished  photograph  of 
the  guests  at  the  tables  half  an  hour 
after  the  feast  was  a  revelation  to  many. 
The  whole  affair  was  exceedingly  well 
managed  and  reflects  s^reat  credit  on  the 
officers  and  committee  of  the  Washing- 
ton Club.  ROBT.  KlFT. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Those  old  time  roses,  Safrano  and 
Bon  Silene,  were  well  shown. 

Remarks  at  the  banquet  regarding  the 
first  exploitation  of  American  Beauty 
rose  were  rather  spicy. 

The  visit  to  the  White  House  was  a 
notable  incident  and  President  Roose- 
velt's familiarity  with  our  efforts  with 
American  grown  roses  indicated  possi- 
ble coaching  by  Geo.  Brown. 


Robert  Simpson. 
Re-elected  President  American  Rose  Socielv. 


Walsh's  exhibit  was  a  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  show  and  indicated  great  pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction  at  the  National 
flower  show. 

President  Simpson  not  only  talks  good 
roses  but  grows  them. 

W.  H.  Elliott  is  not  much  of  a  talker 
but  he  has  the  roses. 


ST.  LOUIS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  Horticultural  Society's  first  an- 
nual spring  show,  extending  through 
March  5,  6  and  7,  was  held  in 
the  Grand  avenue  Masonic  Temple, 
and  was  a  brilliant  affair.  Invitatidns 
had  been  extended  to  all  of  the  society 
leaders  and  leading  business  men. 
Considering  the  fact  that  this  Is  the 
first  effort  of  an  infant  society  (or- 
ganized only  last  October),  the  exhibi- 
tion was  certainly  all  that  could  be 
expected  and  more.  Exhibitors  from 
several  cities  at  a  distance  brought 
vases  and  plants  that  added  not  a 
little  to  the  excellent  home  display, 
the  Chicago  growers  probably  taking 
as  great  an  interest  as  any. 


CHRTSAllTHElfUMSOaETTOF  AMUICA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, held  in  New  York  March  14,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  New  York,  therein  accepting 
the  kind  invitation  extended  l^  the 
American  Institute  through  Dr.  Hex- 
amer.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
committee  enters  upon  their  ifatties 
augurs  well  for  a  successful  meeting  in 
November.  The  date  is  left  open  for 
the  present  and  all  possible  care  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  clashing  with  any 
date  already  arranged,  so  that  a  ma- 
jority will  be  able  to  avail  themaelrcs 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  exhibit 
at  and  visit  what  promises  to  be  the 
best  chrysanthemum  show  ever  held  in 
New  York.  Many  valuable  premiums 
will  be  offered  for  commercial  and  ex- 
hibition varieties,  pjarticulars  of  which 
will  be  published  on  completion  of  ar- 
rangements. 

The  constantly  increasing  membership 
is  very  gratifying,  proving  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  important  work  of  the 
national  society,  but  there  are  still 
many  who,  by  their  skill  in  producing 
such  wonderful  examples  of  the  highest 
culture,  should  fall*  in  Ime  and  lend 
their  influence  to  the  advancement  of 
public  interest  in  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers  and  thereby  become  links  in  tiie 
chain  of  recognized  professionals  in  the 
culture  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Do  not 
underestimate  the  value  of  jour  ■■ooam 
plishments ;  identify  yousashres  with  the 
best  growers  and  share  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  advanced  ideas  and  so  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  popularity  <rf 
the  flower  we  all  love. 

David  Fraser,   Sec'y. 


New  Orleans.— The  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
held  recently  spent  a  few  busy  hours 
in  discussing  the  results  of  the  late 
convention  and  making  advance  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  flower  show,  to  be 
held  here  next  November.  Otto  Abele, 
the  president,  was  in  the  chair  and  C.  R. 
Panter,  the  secretary,  was  at  his  desk, 
with  about  20  members  present.  After 
routine  matters  had  been  disposed  of  two 
chani^es  were  ordered  made  in  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  society.  One 
of  the  changes  was  in  regard  to  new 
members,  and  under  it  all  applicants 
must  receive  two-thirds  majority  vote 
and  must  lay  over  one  month,  after  be- 
ing proposed,  before  admission.  The 
other  change  had  to  do  with  the  internal 
workings  of  the  society. 

Lenox,  Mass.— A  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  wa."  held  March  2, 
President  F.  Heeremans  in  the  chair.  The 
schedules  for  the  June,  August  and  fall 
exhibitions  were  read  and  adopted.  This 
being  carnation  night  it  brought  out 
some  very  fine  exhibits  and  the  follow- 
ing exhibitors  were  awarded  first  prizes : 
A.  J.  Loveless  for  an  excellent  vase  of 
Robt.  Craig;  F.  Heeremans  for  En- 
chantress, and  A,  MacConachie  for  Mrs. 
Lawson.  The  same  exhibitor  won  for  a 
number  of  mixed  varieties.  A.  H.  Win- 
gate  staged  a  vase  of  stock.  Queen  Alex- 
andra, which  was  much  admired,  some 
of  the  spikes  being  fully  three  feet  in 
length.  This  was  awarded  a  cultural 
certificate,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  tiie 
same  award  for  two  very  fine  vases  of 
President  Camot,  and  Richmond  roses. 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION  AT  WASHINGTON,  MARCH  1$-U. 

V>s«a  of  Killarney  and  Urldesmaid  roses.  — 


The  Old  Pence  Corner. 

Condacted  bv  Abe  Williog. 


Trees  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  queer 
places.  At  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  an  architect,  has  a  tree 
he  greatly  prizes.  When  Mr.  Wright 
built  his  home  and  studio  a  beautiful 
willow  stood  on  the  site  and,  loth  to  de- 
stroy it,  he  went  ahead  and  built  his 
studio  around  it.  This  tree  has  now 
attained  a  height  of  30  feet  or  so  tow- 
ering above  the  roof  of  Mr.  Wright's 
studio.  It  is  said  that  when  the  wind 
Mows  moaning  and  creaking  is  heard, 
also  ttle  sound  of  falling  plaster  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  tree  so  carefully 
protected  is  beginning  to  outgrow  its 
home  and  some  alterations  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Wright  in  the  course  of  business 
met  another  tree  lover,  H.  P.  Young. 
This  gentleman  who  had  his  house  re- 
constructed had  his  porch  so  built  as  to 
enclose  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  crab- 
apple  the  branches  of  the  tree  project- 
ing through  and  above  the  roof.  Here, 
safe  from  the  woodman's  axe.  it  effec- 
tively protects  its  owner's  house  from 
sun  and  wind  and  appears  perfectly  hap- 
py in  its  strange  surroundings. 

Stranger  still  is  the  history  of  a 
chestnut  tree  in  the  parish  church  of 
Kempsey.  Worcestershire,  England. 
This  tree  grows  from  the  back  of  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Wilde.  The  school 
children  of  the  village  used  to  sit  in  the 
chance]  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  juveniles  was  caught  ir- 
reverently and  covertly  eating  chest- 
nuts during  divine  service.  The  teacher 
having  confiscated  the  nuts  threw  them 
behind  the  tomb  where  one  of  them  took 
root  and  has  since  flourished. 


There  is  a  fine  sycamore  tree — or 
there  was  a  few  years  ago — growing 
high  up  on  the  old  semi-ruined  walls  of 
Colchester  castle  in  England  the  winged 
seed  having  doubtless  been  carried  there 
by  the  wind.  Small  trees  of  this  kind 
are  of  course  common  in  such  positions 
but  speaking  from  memory  this  tree 
must  have  been  at  least  20  feet  high  and 
it  certainly  had  a  fine  spread  of  branches 
in  excellent  health  in  spite  of  its  pe- 
culiar and  seemingly  unsuitable  posi- 
tion. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  "some 
men  are  born  gardeners,  some  become 
gardeners  by  force  of  circumstances  and 
some  have  gardening  thrust  upon  them." 
The  man  referred  to  in  a  record  that 
comes  from  Africa  must  surely  belong 
to  the  former  category.  Despite  unsuit- 
able surroundings  he  started  up  in  the 
spring  and  made  his  garden.  Then  came 
the  locust,  swarmed  all  over  his  advanc- 
ing crops  and  devoured  them.  Nothing 
daunted  he  made  another  start  and  this 
time,  after  herculean  efforts,  he  man- 
aged to  cut  a  cucumber.  Then  down 
came  the  hail  for  about  an  hour  steady 
and  soon  the  garden  was  sans  cucumbers 
and  sans  everything  else  movable. 
Again  he  started  and  again  things  were 
flourishing  but  this  time,  for  a  change, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  water- 
spout caused  a  flood  and  the  unfortu- 
nate garden  left  for  Delagoa  Bay.  All 
the  garden  subsequently  produced  was 
a  crop  of  mealies  and  these  did  not 
rightly  belong  to  our  hero,  having  been 
washed  down  from  a  garden  higher  up 
by  the  same  flood.  Did  he  quit?  No 
sir.  His  one  anxiety  when  this  report 
left  was  that  the  season  would  be  too 
short  for  some  of  the  mealies  to  ripen 
seed  for  next  year. 

Like  the  man  from  Missouri  we  would 


like  to  b^  shown  the  flower  that  Miss 
May  Irwin  grew  at  her  Thousand  Is- 
land home  and  sent  to  Washington  for 
inspection  by  a  government  expert.  It 
is  said  to  consist  of  an  azalea  a  tulip 
and  a  rose  on  one  stem  and  Miss  Irwin 
calls  it  the  triflora.  Mr.  Smith,  the  ex- 
pert in  question,  says  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald, insists  that  such  a  result  as 
shown  in  the  photograph  sent  by  the 
lady  could  not  be  had  by  any  process  of 
grafting  or  by  planting  of  the  several 
flower  seeds  in  one  hole.  No,  we  should 
say  not. 


Obituary. 


JOHH  CGARDET. 

John  C.  Garden,  a  gardener  and  plant 
grower  of  Anacostia,  D.  C,  died  at  his 
home  on  Minnesota  avenue,  March  11. 
Deceased  was  connected  with  the  plant 
and  vegetable  industry  all  his  life.  He 
leaves  a  wife,  two  sons  and  twa  daugh- 
ters. 

JAMBS  DRAPBlt. 

James  Draper,  secretary  of  the  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  parks  commission  and  one 
of  the  best  known  horticulturists  of 
New  England,  died  March  13,  at  his 
home  at  Bloomingdale.  Mr.  Draper  was 
over  64  years  of  age  and  was  bom  at 
Worcester.  He  early  showed  a  taste  for 
gardening  which  was  fostered  by  his 
father  and  he  went  into  business  as  a 
nurseryman.  He  added  to  this  the 
manufacture  of  cement  pipes  and  arti- 
ficial stone  vases,  a  combination  of  in- 
dustries not  so  common  now  as  for- 
merly. For  over  20  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Worcester  parks,  and 
his  advice  on  landscape  matters  was 
widely  sought 
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•  GARDENING. 


April  /, 


Jp^H  -^^I^ISML" W-W'lL-WiC^  Sow   tomato   seed  now,   for  the  oiit- 

VTCA  nj  ir^|\l  I  Iw  door  crop,  in  pans  in  the  greenhouse  or 

=  Grape  culture  under  glass  is  one  of 

PuBLunD  TM  liT  AXD  IBth  OF  BACH  MoxTH  ^^^    ^ost    fascinating    pursuits    of    the 

"^ —  amateur  gardener. 

TOE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  ^^  ^  „^^^  ^^^y^   ^^  ^^^  j^^^„   ^h^ 

^        MoROn  Building,  CHICAGOi  j^te  of  sowing  seeds,  setting  plants  or 

■  other  details  of  culture. 

*"*-^'"«1}SS;;j&S£;»Irpli^^^^^  R^-^^«^    -"^,^"    salad    plants    are 

EDteiid  *t  C^i<»go  p«stoffiot  M  i«ooluIK^U•l  much  crisper  and  more  delicate  in  fla- 

niA^ier.   Copyright,  lM7,t>yth«GtfdeiiiBg  Co.  vor   when  grown  quickly. 

""""""    ( to  Th«  Ganl«iilfifl  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is  a  fine  basket 

'  ^"  plant.      It   is    very    easily    grown    from 

aA»i«»«.  U  «,ti.r;:rib»  lU  n.d.r..Dd  id  ^<^^^  *°«^"  "«w  '«  t^e  greenhouse. 

2:W{S^&'tfT?o5'"nofe\Sa,'''.-JS  ,  Work    round    the   patches    of    snow- 

vourcAM,  pleaae  write  and  tell  ut  whBt  you  want  drops,  crocuses  and  other  bulbs  on  the 

hitouraetivetobelpyoo.  grass  with  the  lawn  mower  and  let  them 

Ask  AST  QuBBTioBB  Ton  pleaae  about  pUnts,  irrow 

llowen.   fifBlU,   TegeUblei    pp  ptlier  praUcel  »  ^    • 

gBTdenlng  OMMen.    We  will  take  pleaiuie  in  j^q    matter    what    ether    annuals    are 

*'^^''u?K<^.ofyonr.xperienoeln«^^^  forgotten  sweet  peas  ought  to  be  freely 

mw  line;  tSltts  of  your  iuooetMstlftotfieiS  sown  in   every  garden,   no  matter  how 

ma./  be  enlisbtened  and  encoiraged,  and  of  your  ^xti2\\ 

failures,  perbaps  we  can  belp  you.  r    .      r»  -j 

Sbbd  vs  Pbotoobaphs  OB  Skbtcbbs  of  vour  A  WELL  variegated  sport  of  the  Bride 

^T•'l^**?•"^J^£«^^!kIt"ii''Zl  h™  rose  is  in  existence,  handsomely  marked 

Sel!?jSSSlt"e?Jo?SC^^^           "•  ""'  '*""  white  and  pink.    As  yet  the  stock  is  lim- 

•  ited  to  three  plants. 

COTNBNTS.  ^  PULL  page  of  the  Pittsburg  Sunday 

Tree*  ^snd  ibmbt^.. g-g  Dispatch,  March  3»  was  given  up  to  Pro- 

z^l^X  ;r S^rTv'^H;^'.!.::::::::::::::::::!??  fes^r  cra«;s  experiment,  on  the  ether- 

-Tr«  aod  ihrub  Poie*. 211  ization  of  plants  at  Cornell  University, 

-Tafa  rockcriea  und«f  i?l&BS  (illus,) 211  ItMaca,  JN.   Y. 

-Propa(fatmKciotiaMiiius.) 211  SALMON  Lawson  IS  the  name  of  a 

^hiSooritemV**"/  ";:y.;;;;y.V.!:i;:;*!r.r.*2^^  new  carnation  sent  out  by  Hugh  Low  & 

Fruit  iDdooT.. 213  Qj    Qf  Bush  Hill,  London,  England.    It 

-FJSh'hiSu '*°    "'"'."^^^^^^^^^  is   described   as   a   delicate   flesh   pink. 

Plants  in  the" home  *.'.\'.\'.V.V.V. .' ^ . .214  very  pleasing  and  slightly  fragrant. 

— Witef  inf  hoo»e  plaat* 214  *        ^      ^i.  ^           *.•*!. 

-Good  house  pbntft 214  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,    notwitn- 

crevciind  Bchooi  eardeDi 214  standing  the  great  potato  boom  of  a  few 

^H.irZVkt:^'":;;:;.:::;:::^  y^ars  ago  in  England  and  the  high  prices 

— Border br*Tiiie*... 215  paid  for  sensational  novelties,  the  com- 

?^i^'S^ric-i.R;;.:s;iteti7m^^^  Paratively    old    ^p-to-Date    ha^    been 

-Convention  Doiefl 216  proved  by  exhaustive  trials  at  Reading 

-St,  LouiB  HorticokurdSodety.... 216  ^^  g^jn  gjyg  ^^  ij^St  results. 

-C  h  rr  la  nth  em  umbociety  of  America 216  ■*                                                              ^ 

The  old  fence  corner 217  ^  VARIETY  of  Solanum  Commersoni  IS 

%Tc;G;rd™::::::::::::::::::::::::::"v.:2i7  reported  by  a  French  authoritv  as 

— J«tn««  Dripcr |}|  worthy  of  culture  as  an  ornamental  sub- 

Beonttuie.. |}|  jgct,  on  account  of  its  abundant  inflor- 

^-'>fouTi„''l*Jon  "•.■.:::::::::::":::::::::::2«  escence.  Fine  flowers  above  ground  and 

— Culii  If om  culinary  tropi 218  ^qq^  potatoes  below  ;  this  beats  the  to- 

-G^S'cSitiire:::::::::::::::;:::;;:;:;:^  mato-potato  grafts  for  variety  at  any 

-Bedding?  ptint  cakulatioof 219  rate. 

The  expertinenUlRjions ••••  S2  ^                        .      ,              .t                        r\^^ 

— En periiDenu  with  ether MO  PREVENTION  is  better  than  cure.     Une 

-Worit  in  fruit  »od  vcKattblei m  ^^  ^j^^  ^^g^  successful  carnation  raisers 

At  uivSi>^rV.'ii':":::.'.*;.'.'::::;:;;;.*:;;;:;::;22o  tens  us  he  always  sprays  his  plants  and 

Londooleiter - 22^  treats  them  as  though  insects  were  con- 

Eurapean  borticAilttire .....gi  gtantly    attacking   them,   and   in   conse- 

^damepleisiirei".V.!;V/.y.!V/.;;;y.l!!!  quence  they  never  are  attacked.     What 
is  good  for  carnations  ought  to  be  good 

Finished  hedge  trimming?  ^^^  '"^"y  °^^^^  P^^"^^- 

Cut  all  summer  weeds  early.  "Thrice  armed    is    he    that   hath    his 

,    ..  ,.  quarrel  just.'     The  annual  quarrel  with 

Dont  forget  to  plant  some  gladioh.  ^^^^^  j^,  beginning  and  justice  is  surely 

Look    for    the    indoor    fruit    notes    in  on   the   side  of  the  gardener.     He   had 

this  issue.  better  arm  himself  with  a  hoe  as  well 

This  is  the  time  for  propagating  vio-  though   and   start   right  in   fighting  the 

i^fe  ^^r  r.«,rf  M/Jntpr  wceds  when  they  are  small,  as  they  are 

lets  for  next  wmter.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^p  ^^^^,,^  ^^^^  if 

•    Some  of  the  new  American  roses  are  aHowed  to  grow  strong. 

very  popular  in  England  ^^^^^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  preserved 

Finish  siding  up  the  lawn  before  the  -^^  ^j^^jj.  natural  form  by  having  a  quan- 

surface  becomes  too  dry.  ^i^y  ^f  perfectly  dry,  fine  sand  and  plac- 

Chicago  is  next  year's  meeting  place  ing  the  flowers  in  a  box  carefully,  pour- 

for  the  American  Rose  Society.  ing  the  sand  around  them  in  such  a  way 

^             .       .  J  1.       •                 ...I    ♦»,..  that  the  petals  are  not  crushed  and  plac- 

The  variegated  hop  is  an  annual,  the  .       .^^  ^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     P^^  A^^. 

green  form  lasts  from  year  to  year.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^    ^^i^^  character  it 

Sweet  Peas  lo  feet  high  were  grown  may  be  necessary  to  take  them  out  after 

and   photographed    in    Ireland    14   years  a  couple  of  weeks  and  place  fresh,  dried 

ago.  sand  around  them. 


The  coffee  sh rub "gfOws"  best  af^doo 
feet  to  4000  feet  above  Sea  level.  It 
grows  15  feet  to  30  feet  high  aiid  has 
white  sweetly  scented  flowers. 

James  Farquhar,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
the  well  known  landscape  gardener,  lias 
a  plan  for  rolled  iron  greenhouse  rafters 
which  he  thinks  will  revolutionize  green- 
house building. 

When  exhibiting  novelties  in  roses, 
carnations,  cannas,  ferns  or  any  other 
plants,  either  for  certificates,  for  tidgx- 
hition  only,  or  in  competition,  it  would 
be  interesting  and  instrufiftyQ  if  t)ie 
growers  or  exhibitors  in  all  cases  ga.ve 
full  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
variety  as  far  as  these  are  known  to 
them.  It  would  also  tend  to  prevent 
confusion  and  duplication  of  names,  a 
matter  that  will  become  increasingly 
important,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  num- 
bei  or  novelties  of  home  production  in- 
creases. When  a  sport  appears  in  sev- 
eral places  simultaneously  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  parties  to  agree  upon 
a  name  for  it,  either  through  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  societies,  or  among 
themselves.  Priority  in  nomenclature 
is  a  strong  point,  but  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  should  be  laid  down.  Still  when 
once  a  olant  has  been  certificated  or 
otherwise  noticed  by  a  society,  that  name 
should  stand. 

BB  ON  TIME. 

It  is  surprising  how  easily  things  arc 
done  if  the  habit  is  formed  of  doing 
them  on  time.  Too  early  is  often  as  bad 
as  too  late.  There  is  usually  a  proper 
time  to  do  things  and  difficulties  dis- 
appear like  magic  when  a  systematic 
method  of  getting  through  the  work  is 
practised.  The  man  who  is  always  in  a 
hurry  and  has  the  habit  of  side-tracking 
work  that  is  ripe  for  fulfilment,  never 
catches  up  with  it  and  then  complains 
of  the  strenuous  life  and  spends  more 
time  in  talking  about  his  work  than 
would  be  necessary  to  do  it. 

In  gardening  there  is  a  proper  time 
to  carry  out  all  cultural  details  and 
every  day  they  are  left  after  this  time 
has  arrived  their  doing  becomes  more 
troublesome  and  less  satisfactory.  There 
are  always  numberless  reasons  (?)  for 
not  doing  a  thing  when  the  time  ar- 
rives, but  the  fact  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived is  the  one  reason  and  the  only  one 
for  doing  it  right  away.  As  soon  as  a 
seedling  reaches  the  stage  where  it 
should  be  transplanted  it  should  be 
given  attention.  If  left,  the  plants  suf- 
fer more  by  being  disturbed,  and  it  is 
more  trouble  to  transplant  them.  Fruit 
gathered  too  early  shrivels  and  does 
not  keep.  Left  too  long  on  the  tree  the 
best  may  drop  and  be  ruined.  And 
these  instances  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, but  the  same  rule  applies  to 
all. 

Take  a  look  around  the  garden  and 
greenhouse  every  day  now  and  when 
anything  wants  doing,  do  it.  Look  for- 
ward, too,  to  what  is  coming  on  and 
make  preparations  for  doing  this  also 
on  time.  If  plants  are  to  be  repotted 
at  a  certain  date  see  that  the  soil  and 
pots  arc  ready  or  possibly  the  day  may 
be  wet  and  all  the  pots  and  soil  outside, 
which  will  mean  postponing  the  work. 
Always  keep  in  front  of  your  work  and 
it  is  a  pleasure,  but  to  see  the  work 
piling  up  in  front  of  you  js  quite  differ- 
ent,  so  be  ogitfi^gg-by  V^OOglC 
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The  Vegetabte  Garden. 


HOTBS  m  SBASOK. 

The  outdoor  gardener  is  always  more 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  weatlier  and 
just  what  he  will  do  or  how  he  wilt  do 
it  depends  greatly  upon  whether  the 
season  is  propitious  or  the  reverse.  All 
of  the  hardier  vegetable  seeds  may  be 
sown  now;  must  be  sown  now  if  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  order  and 
the  weather  fine. 

A  good  oaion  bed  is  always  a  delight 
to  its  owner  and  is  not  more  difficult  to 
get  than  a  bed  of  parsnips,  carrots  or 
any  other  kind  provided  the  soil  is  in 
good  heart  and  working  well.  A  plot 
that  was  well  cultivated  and  manured , 
in  the  fall  will  require  little  more  than 
a  surface  hoeing  and  raking  now  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  A  dressing  of  soot, 
say  about  one  pound  to  the  square  yard, 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  soil  this 
being  well  incorporated  with  the  surface 
by  raking. 

When  ready  to  sow  draw  flat  shallow 
drills  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly.  There 
are  many  contrivances  for  seed  sowing 
but  for  small  gardens  th6  hand  method 
suffices.  But  we  say  again  sow  thinly. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  A  sav- 
ing of  seed  is  one,  less  trouble  in  thin- 
ning is  another,  a  more  important  one 
than  either  is  the  fact  that  plants  grow- 
ing thickly  and  then  severely  thinned 
have  the  soft  green  sides  exposed,  rend- 
ering '  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  onion 
fly  which  usually  gets  busy  about  that 
time. 

After  sowing  the  seeds  cover  them  by 
drawing  in  the  soil-  from  the  sides  of 
the  rows  or  drills.  Then  either  tread 
thoroughly  or  roll  the  beds  making 
them  quite  firm  and  finish  with  a  light 
raking  in  the  same-  direction  that  the 
rows  run.  Practically  the  same  advice 
holds  good  for.  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips, 
beetroots,  and  most  other  such  crops 
though  the  soil  for  these  need  not  be 
made  quite  so  firm  as  for  onions. 

On  the  early  border  sow  a  few  drills 
of  lettuce  and  radish  every  week  as  a 
plentiful  supply  over  a  long  season  is 
better  tfi^n  a  glut  iill  at  once.  Spinach 
too  may  be  sown  frequently,  room  be- 
ing saved  by  sowing  between  rows  of 
peas.  This  may  be  sown  a  trifle  more 
thickjy  than  most  crops  and  the  first 
thinnings,  of  entire  plants,  pulled  up,  are 
useful  as  early  dishes.  A  sowing  of 
chicory  made  now  will  give  a  number  of 
roots  for  producing  salads  in  winter  at 
a  time  when  green  material  of  all  kinds 
Js  scarce. 

Keep  a  fire  going  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden  and  burn  up  all  rubbish,  the 
ashes  being  taken  out  every  few  days 
and  thrown  on  the  potato  quarters.  It 
is  also  useful  for  sowing  with  small 
seeds  when  the  soil  is  at  all  lumpy,  for 
mixing  with  potting  soil  and  especially 
for  use  in  the  compost  for  tomatoes. 
The  fire  should  not  be  kept  burning 
rapidly  but  kept  smothered  down  so 
that  the  rubbish  and  soil  is  charred 
slowly.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to 
know  how  to  run  a  garden  smother 
properly  but  when  once  the  knack  of  it 
is  learned  it  is  easy. 

Prepare  a  place  for  the  squash  to 
grow.  There  is  no  need  of  making  any 
elaborate  preparations.  Dig  a  hole  and 
place  a  few  forkfuls  of  manure  in  it 
^bd  let  this  settle  by  the  time  the  plants 


are  put  in  or  the  seeds  sown.  There  are 
often  unsightly  places  that  may  be  im- 
proved by  planting  a  squash  and  allow- 
ing the  vine  to  creep  over  it  such  as  an 
ugly  shed  wall  or  outhouse  and  with 
very  little  trouble  a  number  of  useful 
vegetables  may  be  grown.  It  is  too 
early  to  sow  Lima  beans  but  the  soil 
may  be  put  in  order,  well  enriched  and 
cultivated  so  saving  time  later  at  a 
busier  period. 

R. 

CULLS  FROM  CULINART  CROPS. 

Finish  planting  the  onion  sets  as  early 
as  possible  now. 

A  sunny  spot  with  firm  but  not  over 
rich  soil  is  best  for  tomatoes. 

A  dressing  of  salt  is  of  great  value 
applied  to  the  asparagus  beds  now. 

Stir  the  soil  frequently  around  the 
growing  crops  in  hotbeds  and  frames. 

Prepare  the  soil  now  for  the  sweet 
com  patch.  Peep-O'Day  is  a  good  early 
variety. 

Sow  parsley  in  any  odd  corners  of 
the  garden;  it  is  sure  to  be  useful  at  all 
seasons. 

Seakale  is  easily  and  effectively 
blanched  by  piling  ashes  over  the  old 
crowns  now. 

Salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  is  an  ex- 
cellent vegetable  not  as  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be. 

Before  digging  the  garden  always 
clean  up  the  paths  and  throw  the  rub- 
bish on  the  beds  to  be  dug  in. 

Fresh  manure  should  not  be  dug  into 
the  soil  for  carrots  and  beetroots;  it  is 
best  for  cabbage  and  similar  crops. 

Fowl  manure  should  be  mixed  with  a 
phosphatic  manure  and  plenty  of  dry 
sand  or  earth  before  being  applied  to 
garden  crops. 

If  spent  hops  can  be  obtained  and 
scattered  around  any  growing  crops 
they  keep  slugs  away  and  have  a  slight 
manurial  value. 

Leeks  want  a  long  season  of  growth 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  fit  for  sowing  out- 
doors sow  in  pans  or  boxes  and  trans- 
plant them  later. 

Silver  Skin  onion  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  for  pulling  in  a  young  state  being 
very  mild  in  flavor.  If  left  to  ripen  it 
is  also  excellent  for  pickling. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  new 
plantations  of  rhubarb  by  dividing  up 
and  replanting  the  old  clumps.  Good 
rich  soil  and  deep  cultivation  are  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  mint  bed  was  overrun  with 
weeds  last  year  take  it  up  now  and  sep- 
arate the  mint  roots  from  the  twitch 
and  other  weeds,  burn  the  latter  and 
replant  the  mint  in  clean  quarters. 

Chives. — These  are  so  useful  for 
flavoring  purposes  in  the  kitchen  that  a 
little  corner  of  every  garden  should  be 
given  up  to  them.  As  to  their  culture 
practically  nothing  is  needed.  They 
only  need  to  be  planted  in  some  out  of 
the  way  corner  and  just  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  tops  may  be  cut  as 
needed  not  allowing  them  to  run  to  seed 
and  a  scattering  of  loose  manure  given 
in  the  fall.  Roots  may  be  purchased 
now  of  the  seedsman  or  seed  sown.  In 
the  latter  case  a  little  longer  time 
elapses  before  cutting  commences. 


The  Oracle. 


Yoo  are  iavited  to  consult  **VaL  {aLkCW"  on 

any  matter  that  pnzzlas  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  tide  of  tlie  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  shoald  in  all  cases  be  given. 


GRAPB  CULTURB. 

ETd.  Oardbnino:— 

Please  give  the  necessary  conditions, 
and  varietkB  of  grapes  to  grow,  in  a 
small  house  wliere  they  will  be  cultivat- 
ed principally  for  pIcmmtb.     O.  K  K. 

The  conditions  required  to  ^  grow 
grapes  successfully  do  not  differ  m  any 
material  point  from  those  required  for 
greenhouse  plants  generally.  A  border 
should  be  made  to  grow  the  vines  in, 
good  loamy  soil  with  plenty  of  fiber  en- 
riched with  bone  meal,  crushed  bones 
or  other  fertilizers  of  a  lasting  nature, 
being  the  chief  ingredient  Avoid  wood 
in  any  shape  as  this  leads  to  fungoid 
growlii.  The  vines  have  to  be  gently  ex- 
cited in  spring,  properly  trained  and  well 
ripened  in  the  fall  In  winter  a  thor- 
ough rest  must  be  given  and  very  close 
pruning  is  necessary.  For  a  black  grape 
the  old  Black  Hamburg,  is  difficult  to 
beat  A  white  variety  much  grown  in 
cool  vineries  is  Buckland's  Sweetwater, 
but  the  flavor  of  this  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  difficult  to  grow  and  requires 
more  heat 

BEDDING  FLAFT  CALCULATIOlfS. 

Et>.  Oardbnino:— 

Please  let  me  know  the  proper  way  to 
find  how  many  plants  a  bed  will  hold  at 
any  distance  apart  from  4  inches  to  a  foot 
or  over.  The  beds  I  speak  of  are  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  round,  oval,  triangular,  and 
star  shaped.  Thanking  you  in  advance 
for  any  information   you   may  give. 

W.    H.    T.     ; 

Rectangular  beds  may  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  width  by  the  length.  As 
an  instance;  a  bed  of  six  feet  by  four 
feet  would,  at  four  inches  apart,  require 
nine  plants  to  the  square  foot,  as  four 
Inches,  lineal,  is  a  third  of  a  foot.  As 
there  are  24  square  feet  in  the  bed  9  y^  24, 
^=2M  gives  the  number  of  plants  needed. 
For  circular  beds  the  number  is  approxi- 
mately calculated  by  calling  the  diameter 
one-third  of  the  circumference  and  tak- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  diameter  as  a  multi- 
ple. For  instance,  a  G-foot  circle  would 
be  calculated  3^6=18.  Therefore  the 
circle  contains,  approximately,  27  square 
feet.  Multiply  again  by  nine  and  the  re- 
sult is  243,  the  number  of  plants  needed 
at  four  inches  apart.  Larger  or  smaller 
circles  can  be  calculated  by  the  same 
rule. 

Triangles  may  be  calculated  on  the- 
basls  of  one-half  of  a  rectangular  figure. 
A  right-angle  triangle  with  a  base  line  of 
three  feet  and  a  height  of  six  feet  would 
be  calculated  as  a  square  of  three  feet 
and,  at  four  Inches  apart,  would  require 
9x9=81  plants.  Other  triangles  will  be 
measured  at  half  their  altitude  multiplied 
by  the  base  line.  For  star  shaped  beds 
measure  the  circle  formed  by  drawing  an 
Imaginary  line  with  the  point  of  the  star 
as  Its  rfldlus  tind  the  center  of  the  star 
the  center  of  the  circle.  Then  measure 
one  of  the  five  triangles  that  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  star  but  formed  by  Its 
points  and  multiply  It  by  five,  subtract- 
ing the  result  from  the  capacity  of  the 
circle.  While  not  exactly  correct  mathe- 
matically, these  rules  will  be  sufficiently 
so  for  the  purpose  Indicated. 
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The  Experkiieiit  Stations. 


BXraOMBinS  WITH  BTHEIL 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  investigating  the 
effect  of  ether  on  plant  growth.  (See 
issue  of  January  1. — Ed.)  This  work 
was  commenced  last  year,  and  this 
year  attention  is  being  largely  focused 
on  bulbs  and  seeds.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  influence  of  acetylene  light 
on  p4ant  growth  is  again  being 
studied. 

Another  interesting  line  of  investi- 
gation is  the  influence  of  lime  on 
rhododendrons  and  members  of  the 
heath  family.  Some  studies  were 
made  in  this  subject  last  year.  These 
indicated  that  the  injurious  effect  of 
lime  might  be  largely  overcome  by 
using  sulfate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts)  in  comparatively  light  applica- 
tions. This  year  the  experiments  have 
been  enlarged  and  are  being  repeated. 


WORK  IK  FRUn  AMD  YfiGBTAftLBS. 

At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station, 
Logan,  a  large  number  of  horticult- 
ural experiments  are  being  conducted. 
There  are  two  state  experiment  sta- 
tions, for  horticultural  investigations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
station  here.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  climate  is  semi-tropical  in 
nature,  and  grape  growing  is  the  lead- 
ing horticultural  industry.  These  ex- 
periments are  conducted  along  many 
lines,  particularly  with  grape  culture, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the 
question  of  finding  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  locality  and  the 
phylloxera-resistant  stocks  which  are 
most  suited  for  the  soils  of  the  dis- 
trict, when  worked  with  the  varieties 
found  most  profitable. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  state  there 
is  another  station  under  temperate 
climatical  conditions.  Here,  among 
other  'lines  of  investigation,  fruit 
work,  particularly  upon  apples, 
peaches  and  small  fruits,  is  being 
given  most  attention.  Duty  of  watev 
tests  and  manner  of  applying  irriga- 
tion water  are  being  studied,  with  the 
expectation  that  eventually  muck 
wider  information  as  regards  the 
question  of  growing  fruit  in  the  west 
can  be  secured. 

At  the  Hatch  station  little  fruit 
work  is  under  way,  but  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  vegetable  growing. 
(3nion  culture  is  being  studied  care- 
fully and  duty  of  water  tests  arc  be- 
ing carried  on  with  vegetables  of  dif- 
ferent types,  such  as  onions,  carrots, 
cabbage  and  celery.  The  results  of 
all  these  experiments-  will  be  pub- 
lished annually  in  bulletin  form. 

'   ROBT.    S.   NORTHRUP. 


SIFTOIGS. 


Geo.  E.  .\dams  has  been  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
F.  W.  Card  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  Rhode  Is- 
lander by  birth  but  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  at  Coiumlm- 

A  bulletin  has  recently  beeo 
issued     by     the      Ontario      Depatt- 


ment  of  Agriculture,  giving  a  list  of 
varieties  recommended  for  various 
parts  of  the  province.  There  is  also 
in  press  a  work  describing  and  illus- 
trating these  varieties  by  L.  Wool- 
verton,  pomologist  and  secretary  of 
the  board  of  control  of  these  stations. 

Speaking  of  hardiness  in  trees,  R.  A. 
Emerson,  of  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  experi* 
ment  station,  notes  that  resistance  to 
cold  is  often  due  almost  wholly  to  a 
habit  of  early  maturity  rather  than  con- 
stitutional hardiness.  Yonng  trees  grow 
longer  m  the  fall  than-  older  ones«  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  wood  is  less 
matured  and  the  trees  are  more  subject 
to  injury  from  cold  than  older  trees. 

Wires  to  secure  grafts  in  place  are  to 
say  the  least  unusual,  especially  when 
used  as  a  dowel  inside  the  stem.  But 
this  is  how  they  graft  grape  vines  at  the 
experiment  station  at  the  University 
of  C!alifomia.  One  or  two  dowels  are 
used  according  to  the  size  of  the  scion 
and  stock  attd  it  is  said  that  vines  so 
treated  have  been  bearing  for  years, 
without  any  deleterious  effect  of  the 
iron  wire  harVinfr  been  noticed. 

E.  A.  Sterling  of  the  forest  service 
advises  that  conifer  seedlings  should  be 
shaded  the  first  two  years  of  their  ex- 
istence, before  transplanting.  The  shade 
noted  as  most  suitable  is  made  of  laths, 
spaced  about  an  inch  apart,  i8  inches 
high.  This  should  be  put  on  when  the 
seeds  are  sown.  After  transplanting  no 
further  shading  is  necessary.  The  same 
writer  advises  that  locust,  coffee.  mul« 
berry  and  hackberry  seeds  should  be 
treated  with  hot  water,  nearly  boilinfr. 
and  allowed  to  soak  four  or  five  days 
before  planting. 

FLOWBRS  FOR  S£A  PASSENGSRS. 

In  spite  of  the  prediction  that  fewer 
flowers  would  be  sent  to  steamship  piers 
by  the  friends  of  passengers  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  falling  off  in  that 
direction.  The  staterooms  of  many 
young  women  about  to  cross  the  pond 
suggest  conservatories  as  much  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  days  before  the  heed- 
less extravagance  became  a  subject  for 
sarcasm^  One  girl  who  left  New  York 
last  week  received  a  silver  swan,  which 
bore  in  its  bill  a  bouquet  of  azaleas. 
Hampers  tied  with  ribbons  bore  masses 
of  blooms  as  well  as  graceful  bouquets 
of  American  Beauty  roses  and  orchids. 


AT  DAVEHPORT,  lA. 

Emil  Boehm,  superintendent  of  parks, 
has  everything  about  the  greenhouses  in 
good  order  and  lookinsr  well.  One  of 
the  show  houses  contains  a  fine  lot  of 
cyclamens  and  dnerarias.  Some  fringed 
cyclamens  are  simply  immense  with 
from  35  to  200  flowers,  some  of  which 
measure  nearly  four  incres  across.  This 
house  also  contains  some  fine  camellias. 
A  bench  in  the  center  house  contains 
Adiantun  Farleyense  and  A.  decorum 
dotted  with  some  fine  dwarf  poinsettias. 
Another  house  contains  the  finest  dis- 
play of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  that 
has  ever  been  shown  here  or  perhaps 
anywhere.  These,  however,  are  on  the 
decline,  and  will  soon  be  replaced  with 
odier  plants.  The  propagating  houses 
are  now  filled  with  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants.  A  batch  of  about  1000  calceolar- 
ias  are   coming  along   well;    primulas 


fill  a  grsar  part  of  anotha  shew  l««se 
and  are  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
park  greenhouses.  Mr.  Boehm  is  having 
several  iron  and  cement  benches  built 
to  take  the  place  of  wooden  ones,  these 
being  by  far  the  lightest  and  strongest 
the  writer  has  ever  seen.  They  are  be- 
ing, built  after  Superintendent  Boehm's 
own  ideas.  Some  vast  improvements 
are  being  made  in  Fyervary  park  in  the 
way  of  fine  drives,  walk%  etc.  A  $3000 
band  stand  will  be  bunt  as  soon  as 
spring  opens. 

There  is  some  talk  of  buying  some  JO 
or  30  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  for 
park  puriwses  and  notr'1»  the  tinw;  fdr 
this  cit/  is  buildiMfl^  up  fast  The  mis<- 
take  so  many  cities  hav«  made  b  to 
forge  ahead  and  not  think  of  parks  fitt 
all  the  fine  available  tracts  have  been 
built  upon.  Emil  Boehm  is  w^l  known 
in  Chicago,  having  been  connected  with 
several  of  the  larger  places  lor  years  bo* 
fore  coming  to  Davenport,  some  five  or 
six  years  ago. 


LORDOH  LBTTEl. 


There  were  several  fine  exhibits  of 
ferns  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition.  London. 
Februanr  I3f  I4W-  H.  B.  M^.  of  Ed- 
monton, staged  a  few  nephrolepsises 
among  a  grou^  of  misceUaneona  plants 
formmg  a  good  object  lesson  to  thoae 
interested  in  the  selection  of  varieties^ 

Begkmiqg  with  N.  exaltata,  froa  trap- 
ical  America,  1793,  a  very  good  form  of 
market  plani  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
is  the  first  parent  of  the  .rest  of  the  va« 
rieties.  N.  Fosterii  is  not^  as  a  vari- 
ety, but  is  not  at  all  pooular;  a  seedling 
from  N.  exiltata.  N.  Piersoni.  now 
weH  known,  is  a  sport  from  the  same 
source  N.  Scotti  is  another  spert  iMt 
has  not  much  to  conunend  it  to  the  trade. 
N.  ekgantisstnia  is  from  N.  Pieieont  and 
N.  exaltata.  N.  Whitnani  is  a  lovely  seed 
sport  from  Fosteri!  and  exakatm;  tiis'ie 
a  delicate  gem  and  will  find  fovor  evenr- 
where.  N.  todeaoklee  is  a  sport  fmm 
N.  Piersoni,  a  truly  regal  |em.  whicH 
reflects  great  credit  00  the  raisers,  Thoa. 
Rochford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Broxftonme^ 
Herts.  Notfainff  has  iweared  that  is 
eqinal  to  thii;  It  is  a  &ardy  free  grower, 
compact  in  habit  and  of  exquisite  beanty. 

James  Hill  ft  Son,  \amfx  Edmonton, 
staged  a  useful  piece»0i>  Davallia  Nova 
Zealandic,  not  often  seen.  Polypodism 
inoides  ramo*cristatQm  was  another  veiy 
rare  ferm.  These  two  gems  were  select* 
ed  from  about  70  varieties  as  staged* 

Sutton  ft  Sons,  Reading,  staged 
among  others  their  new  &rk  bhie 
primula.  The  Czar.  This  is  a  very  tell* 
ing  single  variety.  The  collection  was 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  Jtdy. 

H.  Cannell  ft  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  fine  Queen  Alexandra,  single  white 
primula. 

Mrs.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  Hants,  had 
a  fine  group  of  double  primuln  Queen 
(Alexandra  grown  for  pot  decoration. 

Winter  flowering  sweet  peas  were 
weir  shown  f^  C.  Engelmatin,  Sa£Fron 
Walden,  Essex.  A  fine  selection  of  col- 
ors, including  crossed  spovts  from  the 
pinik  and  white  American  varieties,  Cap- 
tain' of  the  Blues,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  12  to 
award  of  merit  was  given  to  Nephrolepis 
Whitmani,  exhibited  by  H.  B.  May  and 
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Hugh  Low  &  €0.,  Bus^  Hitl  Park,  En- 
field. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  Thomas 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
for  Excelsior  orange.  A  goid  medal  was 
awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  a  very 
large  collection  of  oranges  in  pots,  and 
loose  fruit  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  best,  but  all  were  good :  Excelsior, 
St  Michael,  Malta  Qval,  Silver,  Se- 
ville, Embigo  or  Navel  and  St  Mi- 
chael's Tangerine,  White  and  Imperial 
lemons,  shaddodcs  and  grape  fruits  were 
also  shown.  '  Of  Excelsior  immense 
boughs  of  frfi?t  were  hung  up,  clusters 
of  three  or  four  fndts  on  small  twigs. 
This  may  be  taken  as  being  the  best  of 
this  old  estaUished  firm's  exhibit. 

.S. 


BVR^PBAN   horticulture:. 
,nt0Jff    THB    (MVAM    ntAOB    riFVM. 

Varistal  TRi.rni  m  Pomf  bttiai. — ^That 
much  may  be  Learjiiad  by  dose  obser* 
vatlon  as  to  the  distinguishing  features 
between  the  several  varieties  of  poin- 
settias  now  under  cultivation  is  clear- 
ly set  forth  In  the  statements  made  by 
a  specialist  In  «  lengthy  article  con- 
tributed to  OB»  of  the  German  horticul- 
tural papers.  The  ^essence  of  WtlMbt  Is 
pointed  out  by  the  writer  is  that  V. 
pulcfaeiTiaia  carminea  comes  earlier, 
ffrows  taller,  wants  less  heat,  is  teasier 
to  raise  and  has  bracts  of  a  lighter 
color  and  less  resrular  form  than  P. 
pulcherrima  -eardinalis.  which  produces 
much  finer  iNracts.  deeper  and  more 
brilliant  in  color,  of  compact  form  and 
lasting  longer  after  befnar  cut  But, 
while  the  former  can  easily  -be  had  In 
fine  shape  at  Christmas,  It  Is  some- 
what difficult  to  grow  the  latter  so  as 
to  have  It  In  perfection  by  that  date. 
Its  proper  season  oif  flowering  being 
nieariy  a  month  later*  The  finest  va- 
riety of  all«  however,  is  P.  pulcherrima, 
plenisslma,  a  compact,  bushy  grower 
with  bracts  of  immense  aise  and  In- 
tense luster.  It  Is  the  best  kind  for 
pot  culture  and  high  class  trade,  but 
Is  also  the  latest  of  all  existing  va- 
rieties and  jnost  ezaotlng  in  Its  cul- 
tural requirements. 

Tbs  Li4twt  Df  NxcoTXAMAS^— When 
NIcotlana  Sandene  made  Its  appear- 
ance, a  few  yesurs  aaro,  it  seemed  to 
have  been^^t&eltljr  understood  that  the 
introduction  of  that  much  talked  of 
novelty  merely  marked  the  beginning 
in  the  Improvement  of  ornamental  to* 
bacco  plants.  The  various  new  hy- 
brids, sinee  sent  out,,  show  a  decided 
advancemMit  on  tha  road<  to  final  per- 
fection, though  tkef  still  fall  far  short 
of  being  what  the  Jiybridiser  aimed  at. 

•  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  coveted  goal 
has  been  reached  in  the  new  variety, 
N.  afllnis  srandiflora  rosea,  raised  by 
J.  C.  Schmidt  ait  Brfurt.  It  is  described 
as  a  most  vigorous  and  rapid  flrrower, 
wonderfully  prolific,  the  flowers  of  a 
dazsllng  rosy  hue,  larare,  «rect  and  free 
of  that  worst  of  all  defects  in  fibwer- 
ingr  plants,  sleepiness  on  brierht  days, 
wtiielu  In  the  case  of  K.  ^Stendersi,  fur- 
nished the  pr4noipol  cause  for  fauU- 
flodinff.      This    jiewest    of    nicotlanas, 

'  comlngr  entirely  true  from  seed,  is  to 
be  sent  out  neact  season. 

idtBtiroKioqs  OcntDooK  Roaas^^-JLmous 
roses  e<  tine  t^ue  remontant  olaM  none 
ever  rjac<elviied  a  heartier  welcome  or 
proved  or  greater*  value  to  Qerman 
commercial  grrowers  than  Schneekoni- 
8;in  (Snow  Queen),  a  pure  white  sent 
out  some  years  airo.  This  splendid  va- 
riety has  often  been  spoken  of  as  far 
surpassinfiT  Kaiserin  Auffueta  Victoria 
or  any  other  white  flowering  rosa  as  a 
producer  of  high  grade  cut  blooms  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  oft-repeated  at- 
tempts at  obtaining  -other  colors  by 
crosslnsr  this  rose  with  some  of  the 
best  older  sorts  finally  resulted  In  the 
oriflTln  of  the  much  lauded  new  rose 
Barbarosea.  This  novelty,  ;So  widely 
and  most  favorably  commented  upon 
In  all -the  trade  papers,  possesses  the 
fine  QauUUes  of  iU  white  progenitor, 
but.  unlike  this,  produces  flowers  of 
the  brightest  red.  extremely  fragrant.^ 

LONICERA       PRAOOPHYLLA.  —  This       neW  , 

honeysuckle,  recently  introduced  from 
CMiM^«  seems  .destined  to  «reat  popu- 


larity, and  is  most  hardy  and  vigorous; 
it  much  resembles  our  common  variety, 
but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower 
and  the  flowers  larger.  In  clusters  of 
15  to  20.  These  are  of  a  fln^  liffht 
g;olden  yellow,  somewtiat  maxiLei  Irith^ 
red.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our 
hardy  climbers. 

Autumn  Rosis  in  England. — ^It  was 
remarked  at  the  various  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  Bnrland 
last  fall  that  Maman  Cochet  and  Snow 
Queen  were  shown  in  quantity  In  most 
of  the  exhibits.  This  seems  to  show 
that  these  two  roses  ffive  the  best  re- 
sults for  autumn  bloom  in  that  climate. 


GRASS. 

BT  THS  LATB  JOHN  J.  INOALLS. 

LyinflT  in  the  sunshine  amonsr  the 
buttercups  and  the  dandelions  of  May, 
scarcely  higher  in  intelligence  than  the 
minute  tenants  of  that  mimic  wilder- 
ness, our  earliest  recollections  are  of 
grrass;  and  when  the  fltful  fever  \n 
ended,  and  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the 
market  and  forum  is  dosed,  erraas 
heals  over  the  scar  which  our  descent 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has  made, 
and  the  carpet  of  the  infant  becomes 
the  blanket  of  the  dead.  Grass  is.  the 
forsriveness  of  nature — her  constant 
benediction.  Fields  trampled  with 
battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with 
the  ruts  of  cannon,  grrow  ffreen  again 
with  grass,  and  carnage  is  forgotten. 
Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become 
grass-grown  like  rural  lanes  and  are 
obliterated.  Forests  decay,  harvests 
perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  im- 
mortal. Beleagured  by  the  sullen 
hosts  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  its  subter- 
ranean vitality,  and  emerges  upon  the 
flrst  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by 
the  winds,  by  the  wandering  birds, 
propagated  by  the  subtle  horticulture 
of  the  elements  which  are  its  minis- 
ters and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude 
outline  of  the  world.  Its  tenacious 
fibers  hold  the  earth  in  its  place,  and 
prevent  its  soluble  components  from 
washing  into  the  wasting  secu  It  in- 
vades the  solitude  of  deserts,  climbs 
the  inaccessible  slopes  and  forbidding 
pinnacles  of  mountains,  modifies  cli- 
mates and  determines  the  hlstoryfjohar- 
acter  and  destiny,  of  natioxia.  tJnob- 
trusive  and  patient,  it  has  immortal 
vigor  and  aggression.  Banished  from 
the  thoroughfares  and  the  field.  It 
abides  its  time  to  return,  and  when 
vigilance  Is  relaxed,  or  the  dsmasty 
has  perished.  It  silently  resumes  the 
throne    from    which    it    has   been    ex- 

fellad,  but  which  it  never  abdicates, 
t  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to 
charm  the  senses  with  fragrance  or 
splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more 
enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
It  yields  no  fruLt  in  earth  or  air,  and 
yet  should  Its  harvest,  fail  for  a  siofple 
year,  famine  would  depoputate  uie 
world. 


FsAMZNOHAM,  MASS. — J.  T.  Butter- 
wort^  has  a  fine  show  of  orchids  In 
bloom. 

TarrttOwn,  N.  Y. — ^An  Italian  gar- 
den, costing  18,000,  is  being  added  to 
a  local  estate  here. 

ScraKton,  Pa.  —  The  first  annual 
flower  show  was  given  by  the  ]^o- 
rists'  Club  in, Guernsey  hall,  iifs,rch  15. 

LttNOx,  Mass. — ^In  spite  of  the  dull 
wiilter,  Richmond  rose  ha^  ;done  re- 
mdrkably  well  here  and  aU  the  grow- 
ers speak  highly  of  it. 


What  to  plant 

when  to  phmt,  how  to  ikUat— is  all  told  In 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

Mn«rnificent  multicolor  itnd  daotone  plates  ;  294 
..     .    .    .  -  ....      ^<>,4ji 


Illustrated  paffes  of  ever^t. „ .„ 

flowers  and  veiretables.  ,  All  tiie  Vorthy  novelfies 


woMh  «rowlns  in 


as  well  as  the  tiine-testtfd  sorts.    An  unmatchabie 
collection  of  hardy  perahnials.  All  the  newer  roses, 
cannas,  dahlias,  gladioli,  etc.  . 
Mailed  to  any  one  mentioning 
tills  pnblicatfon. 


.. , The  very 

best  extrm  esrlyjsdittt;  srowt  double 
the  tise  of  any  oth<t  round  variety 
without  bccoialniT  pethv. 

Plct.t«c:  w.  15c:  )ilb.40c. 


JHemy  A.  Oner,  PUIadelpliU 


ATmL^m  We  offer  to  our 
I1IBV1    customers  with- 

W^mkW^  ■■  out  chaff  e  a 
■i  II  Bi  li  potato  whiai  re- 
■  llbb  cently  sold  in 
England  for  |i,^  a  shigie  tuber. 

OUR  GATAL08 

Otir  catalog  (FRBtB)  contains  mafiy 
▼arieties  of  yegetables  which  we 
were  first  to  introduce.  Of  ttiese  we 
eadeavpr  to  kec^apure  stock.   All 

our  seed  is  tested.  Plain 
i  nstruction  s  a  re  given 

^Xor  cultivation. 


SBBDTIMB   PLBASURBS. 

I've*  Just  received  a  catalogue 

Fresh  from  the  seedsman's  store, 
A  gorgeous  book  of  fruits  and  llowars 

And   vesT* tables   cralore; 
And  I  can  hardly  wait  until 

The   winter's   ice  and   snow 
Melt  from  my  well  loved  garden  plot 

To  snade  and  rake  and  hoe. 

*  For  in  this  catalogtie  I  find 
New  radishes  and  peas. 
Six  kinds  of  lettuce,  eight  of  corn — 

I  want  to  try  all  these; 
Cucumbers   slim,   cucumbers-  fat. 

And   limas  short  and  tall. 
And      melons,      cabbage,      beets     and 
£:reens — 
I  want  to  try  them  all. 

Tomatoes,   ten  varieties, 

And  onioos  wlUte  and  red, 
AsparaflTua  and  celery — 

I  want  of  each  a  bed. 
And  turnips  early,  turnips  late, 

Potatoes  by  the  score. 
And  squashes,  my!  don't  say  a  word, 

A  dozen  kinds  or  more. 

I  herewith  thank  the  seedsman  kind 

For  sendiner  me  his  book. 
When  all  these  things  are  comingr  on, 

How  pretty  they  will  look! 
And     when     the     frost    has     left    the 
ground, 
If     Amidst   the   robin's   sons, 
p  I'm  going  to  plant  my  total  plot— 
*•      Twelve  feet  by  twenty  long! 

,  -r-Joe  Cone  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


All  the  iiiictr 
tain  ties  of  rose- 
g  rowing  tlone 
a  \v  a  y  w  \  th  ^-e  ve  ry  rose 
hi  the  >>ffer  luinied  btflow 
shall  1 1  bom  for  you  before 
Ot  lober  J 5  ur  we  pay  your  money  biick. 

Wlitti  dijfes  y\\v^  uie«n?  It  nieiin*  flxLrji  qunlity 
rtv-if*.'  &i>strcn>Ki,  tinffinins  nnd  '<inre  lu  Moaui  that 
wc  <3iji  fsofely  idve  ttiem  P,  cash  simninlee.  It 
ittifau«<  heuulifLal  and  fniKrint  fo'ses  III  yittirgardKi 

—  iih-iiuliately  without  rtsk. 
Here  I*  th*  ^Tctniordlnary  offiCT. 

$1  A  DOZEN 

SuL^c^ll  fit  k^  J  If  lit  ryii«4  ei'..-li  ;.i-  E'lfi'  Maui  an  Ciichet,  Siliy 
KdiiiTfler,  ClijlUik  Si*si.f*rt,  mid  ^t<ni»ili  Mftrlltl,  ili*  w« 
fed  tmf^t  |1  a  tdozcn, "»  tethtia  pip.ie,ajJil  Wienw  Uck  ki* 
any  loic  Ihsu  iltn^rrt  Mouiu  thi^  ^n^on  ' 

Dfiler  at  PTiLir  rififrrEle  trerl.iy  fcr  O^ir  neiv  FI^^Fll  GLtide  4pC 
GitafaiiT««d  fiiwra  anil  4M  i-jtlier  (TdoSce-  piamti. 

THE  COHARD  &  JONE5  COMPANY 
Do»  '"^ ,  West  GjTQver, 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 
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Majiuai.  op  THB  TSBBt  OP  NuRlu 
Ambsica  (Saivent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  Mttheotic  work  on  the  tnt^ect. 
The  fMoet  nomber  836,  with  OTer  eoo 
fllwtntttooe.  BTety  tfte  etndeiit  ■hould 
hATelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdgbi,  Wocdbkbaks,  Etc.  (PowcH). 
•*A  txeatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantalor  conntrj 
and  mtbnrban  homes.  A  rolnme  of  140 
nages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

ThB  PaUfCIPLBS  OP  FsiTIT  GaowiNO 
(BaOej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  reiy  thoroughly  in  this 
lUustrated  rolnme  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CABBAOBS,  CaTTUPLOWBR   and  AlA^&BD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  rrquiremenU 
of  the  important  Vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giren  here  Tcrf  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  .  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatipe  on  the  planting,  cnltiTation,  har- 
vesting and  |>fcierTing  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  historj  and  ootan j. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin- 
arj  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LamdscapbGabdbnino  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  Tery  useful  little  book  on  uie  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  raluafie  to  amateurs  as  it 
coTcrs  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freel  J  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  Tiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  thandeoo- 
ratiog  t&  book.    60  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gaedbkino  (Majmard).^ 
The  dcTdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfew  jearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  Th^  many  sugsestions  of 
thii  book  will  be  found  hdmul  eterjr 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    «1,60 

How  TO  liABS  IIOHBT  GBOWDIO  ViO- 

LBTs  (Saltlord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
bnsinesa.  No  grower  6f  Tlolets  can  a£ford 
to  be  without  It    36  cents.  « 

iioB  GoLDPBH  {Midertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an^attractiTe  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  adTioe  is  siTen  in  erery  department 
of  the  subfect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
Tolume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbicak  Cabnation  {C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
«3.60.  ^ 

Chbtsanthbicuic  Makuai*  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  w  who  hasgiven  his  undiTided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improYe- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusdy  Illustrated. 
40cents. 

PuMiGATiOK  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiectiTe 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proluse|y  iUnstrated; 
260p««es.    «1.0a  r 


a^y  offtiM 


How  TO  Obow  Cut  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  on^f  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorowhfy  rdiable  work  byaaendnenthr 
sooocssnu  pracocai  nonsc  urasuaieu, 
$2.00. 

QBBBKHOOSe  COWWBPCTIOH  (Talt).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  Dufld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  akd  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Al]cn).-^>Ter  800  pages  and  76  Ulustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  liliM,  rannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  allmannrr  of  bulbf 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes.  summer  and  winter.   $2.00. 

>Mu8RBooiia:  How.  to  Obow  Thbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teiiB 
the  whole  story  so  tmeh'  and  piainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Tlusbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fbld  in  three  years.   $1.60. 

SuccBSS  DC  Mabkbt  Gabdbroco  (Raw- 
son).— Written  \xj  oiDft  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoesstul  market  gardenerv  m 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  T^getables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.   Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  lAdest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  oppOTtit- 
nities  mr  comparisoii,  and  whae  erery 
Tariety  of  rose  erer  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbbbt  Book  (Bigrie).— A 
.^mdensed  treatise  on  thecultnreor  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currant^  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  raxieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  OTer  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopaoation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propamte  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geramum,  and  describes  eveijr  pro- 
fffss  grnning,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  erery  mampulation 
pertainmg  to  the  sulirject  It  is  tne  roice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  oneof  themost 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.   $1.60. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Oyer  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiurmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  jKOod  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dEuBferent  crops  and 
the  diflferent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  au  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoKABT  OP  Gabobndio  (IGcholson). 
— Au  inimitable  work.  Au  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fiimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  Au  Bng* 
Ush  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  rolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  PruitCultnrist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Oschabd  abd  Pbuit  Gabdbk 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
woiks  we  haTC  seen  on  this  subieet  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  diTlded  into 
three  parts,  the  ordiard,  the  firuit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  Tolnmnis 
well  illustrated  and  the  aathof  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.60. 

Fbuits  akd  Pbuit  Tbbbs  of  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pbutt  Gabdbb  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabpbmixo  bob  Pbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Pbacticai*  PunaooLTUBB  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

Ok  THB  RoBB  (Parsons).   $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmiko  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
Icr).   $1.6a 

0BK41CBRTAX.  GaBDBKOIO  f  Loug).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).^ 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardeniqg.  $1.60. 

TwB  Plobal  Abt  op  Japab  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbrtbd  Plowbbs  akd  Pba- 
OBAKT  Lbatbs  (McDonsld^.  A  Tery  in- 
teresting sukiect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.   $2.00. 

BoTAXkcAL  l>iCTiOKABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaiged  edition.   $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gabdbk  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  bieautifol,  more  ea> 
pecially  the  wilder  and  roug^ier  parts  o< 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  fi!om  life.   $4.80. 

How  TO  Khow  THB  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  aad 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoBDOCo  TO  Sbasok  (DanaV— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  oftheir ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  76cents. 

Thb  Bmolbih  Plowbb  Gabdbk  (Robin- 
son).—Tins  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  erery  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
maujT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  erer  liTCd.    $6.00. 

Thb  Cultubb  op  Watbb  Liubs  akd 
Aquatic  Plakts  (Henderson).— Growem 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  ezqdlent 
ffuidein  cultural  aad  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  rarletl^  have  been  Tery 
carefully  prepared.  Haadaomdy  Ulnis- 
tratcd.    50  cents. 

Tbb  Hobticultobist's  Rclb-Book 
(Prof.  Baiky}.— A  compendium  of  useftil 
inlbrmation  ror  all  interested  in  firuit,  TeBT- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  802  pagea, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  te- 
lations  and  fundamental  prindplea  ol 
management;  808  plages.  76  cents. 

Vbobtablb  GabdbkikO  (Prof.  Green,  of 
UniTeiBity  of  Minnesota).    $1.26.. 

Nuts  fob  Pbofit  (Parry)."*A  trcatlae 
on  the  propagation  .and  cultiTation  o 
nut4ieanng  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Lris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stiitable  for  fall  planting*  dtalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greomouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.««iaiat««t««t««t 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarr3^own-on-lludson,  N,  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\* 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  st(»y  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $  I . 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

iPMBwIy  Stoto  BateoMlofltt  of  JJtarytaad 

A  PraetlMd  TrsfttU*  and  tlmelT  work  on  ebeap 
wtA  efleetlTO  meaus  of  dMtrojrlng  inaoet  pctta  and 
othor  ▼ormln  In  Tarloiu  jOaoM^  Tbli  work  U  tbo 
ottteome  of  praetical  teats  made  by  the  author,  jlo- 

Kther  with  Uie  experlenees  of  otbera,  and  li  one  of 
•  moat  Important  booki  published  this  season  and 
ii  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  partloolar 
interest  to 

VBUIT  OBOWKBS  AND  NUBSKBTMaUr 
owlnff  to  the  wldesoread  prevalence  of  the  uoiorlous 
Ban  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
k  being  used  more  exteuslTOly  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
we  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me^Jiods  can  be  easily 
Applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
4lus  pests  at  rery  small  oost.  The  writer  Is  coufld* 
€red  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
'  and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  otct  published. 

OARDEinBBS  A1H>  FLOBISTB 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Eown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
mm  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro. 
eedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detaU  is  given 
<or  generating  and  implying  the  gas. 

muxkbs  and  grain  dkatkbs 

have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanie  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
frarehonses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bU 
JMlphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
<alnlng_graln  In  stoR^  is  also  thoroughly  consld- 
tfed.  Tro  this  trade  toe  work  is  IndJspeDsabie  and 
4ran«portatlon  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
▼alne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Indosnres  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMSRS  OF  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ui  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  iuclosure. 
40OLLEOB  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.. It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kbid  ever  pnbiuhed.    It  Is  written  In  a 
popular  non-technloil  stjrie,  itrofusely  lUustrated, 
jiandsomely  boo^d,  eoverlng  3M  pages,  prloe,  post- 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


.f1«iioii  Building 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOI^^ 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
OcmGNS 

COFYRIOHTS  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaerlptton  may 
^Blekly  ascertain  onr  opInUm  free  whether  ~^ 


qultf 


Uons  strlotly  oonfldenti 
sent  f  reeu  Oldest 


opInUm  free  whether  an 
— - — --.-.-     -^ommunlca- 

ioyJolTiu^l^Vpatenu. 


PatenU  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  reoetTe 
ipseiol  wMc»^  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  JltncricmL 

A  handsomely  Ulnalraied  weekly.  IjArgest  dr- 
eolation  of  any  soi^ttflo  lonraaL  Terms,  fS  a 
year:  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Oflloe.  h  F  Bt,  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CNART  in  descrlliiu 
tbem.     Prioi  16  otntt  psstoiiC 
fit  OARPtNINO  COm  Clilciot. 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  •  • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  •  • 

Gardening  ^&j^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  Tolumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  expnss,  |C7.Ra 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
HoMa  B«Sdk«,  CmCArGO. 


iiitnmlhHii 


y][(gFiiaiIt?S  reliable 

^  j^iis^iroon^pawa 


EHGLISn  IdUSIIROOM  »AWK  '■^ISlS-'S.SrS^  "fertTKtfi^S' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $S.UO.    Special  prices  oo  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -6ARDEH  dir  SPAWN.  St".52.S'a2i.^'S"."if 


tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  vailettofc  Iteanferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick; 35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  orfrteit^.i01b8. 
$1.25- 2S  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-96  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK!  14 


toy  St. 


lOUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
h*ee  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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GROUP    OF   FOXGLOVES,    GROWING    IN    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


foxgloves. 

Amongst  biennial  flowering  plants  the 
foxgloves  hold  an  important  place.  The 
tall,  handsome  flower  spikes,  covered 
with  the  tubular  glove-finger-like 
flowers  varying  through  purple,  rose,  and 
white,  present  a  very  dignified  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  grouped  by 
themselves.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  foxgloves  never  look  so  digni- 
fied as  when  they  are  placed  in  isolated 
masses,  with  a  good  background  of  tall, 
deep  green  foliaged  shrubs  as  a  foil  be- 
hind them. 

We  sow  the  seed  of  foxgloves  early 
in  spring,  transplant  into  flats,  and  when 
large  enough,  plant  them  out  in  beds 
six  feet  wide,  and  in  rows  ten  inches 
each  way,  or  plant  them  in  nursery  rows. 


By  September  or  very  early  in  October 
they  make  fine  stocky  plants.  Early  in 
the  fall  they  are  dug  up  with  balls,  and 
planted  where  .they  are  intended  to 
bloom,  in  rich  well  prepared  soil,  about 
one  foot  apart.  In  wmter  a  few  oak 
leaves  and  evergreen  branches  are  placed 
over  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing June  they  make  a  glorious  show. 

A  variety  known  to  gardeners  as 
gloxiniaeflora,  with  large  flowers,  richly 
spotted,  is  a  very  handsome  form.  Fox- 
gloves, however,  of  late  years  show  a 
decided  tendency  to  vary  into  richer 
colors,  and  if  seed  is  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  types  anyone  can  secure  a 
good  strain  of  their  own  selection.  Digi- 
talis ambigua,  a  yellow  flowered  fox- 
glove from  west  Asia,  is  not  particularly 
attractive,  and  is  only  desirable  bot- 
anically. 

A    rich   and    beautiful    effect   can   be 


produced  by  interplanting  tulips  amongst 
the  foxgloves  in  the  fall  One  of  the 
prettiest  shows  of  tulips  we  ever  had, 
was  2000  of  the  May  tulips,  Isabella,  inter- 
planted  amongst  a  bed  of  foxgloves. 
The  tall  flower  stems  of  this  handsome 
tulip  standing  above  the  basal  leaves 
of  the  foxgloves  presented  a  fine  appear- 
ance. Of  course,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  foxgloves  have  not  begun  to  throw 
up  their  flower  spikes,  and  when  the 
tulips  are  done  blooming  and  the  ripen- 
ed stems  are  removed  no  inconvenience 
is  caused  to  the  foxgloves. 

John  Dunbar., 


Gaps  in  the  Border. — There  are  oft- 
en, unfortunately,  many  gaps  in  spring 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  where  plants 
have  been  winter-killed.  There  arc 
many  old  plants  that  may  be  split  up  and 
the  divisions  planted  to  fill  these  gaps. 
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Or  any  new  plants  purchased  may  find  a 
home  tiiere.  See  that  the  old  plant  is 
quite  cleaned  out  and  that  the  soil  is  in 
good  order.  If  there  are  not  enough 
plants  to  fill  up,  a  few  patches  of  hardy 
annuals  may  be  sown  such  as  cornflow- 
ers, California  poppy,  Girysanthemum 
segetum  and  others.  In  any  case  fill 
them  up  now  or  there  will  be  ugly 
blanks  in  summer. 


EFFBCnVE  FLOWER  BORDERS. 

To  be  effective  a  flower  bed  has  not 
to  be  merely  filled  with  various  sub- 
jects but  these  must  be  suitably  associ- 
ated with  the  background  or  adjacent 
planting.  Incongruous  effects  may  be 
prevented  by  a  little  consideration  be- 
forehand. Although  many  plants  look 
best  against  a  background  of  shrubs 
there  are  some  that  look  much  better 
where  their  contour  shows  up  against 
the  horizon,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  especiallv  true  of  plants  of 
stately  habit  and  very  distinct  outline. 
Where  the  situation  is  not  too  bleak  or 
exposed  these  are  excellent  for  the  top 
of  a  raised  knoll  or  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  garden  that  rises  in  the  near  distance. 
At  all  times  of  the  day  or  evening  a 
glance  in  their  direction  shows  them  in 
silhouette  against  the  sky,  bringing  out 
their  best  points  which  have  to  be  more 
carefully  looked  for  and  are  hot  so  ap- 
parent when  growing  against  a  belt  of 
shrubs. 

As  instances  of  the  kind  of  plants  re- 
ferred   to,    take    the    stately    Wigandia 


peting  subjects,  such  as  aubretia,  alyss- 
um,  forget-me-not,  saxifrage  and  others 
for  the  spring,  following  with  violas, 
pansies  and  many  of  the  dwarf  annuals 
and  other  plants  for  summer  display. 

Foxgloves,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
seem  so  appropriately  set  as  when  close 
to  trees  or  shrubs  and  if  the  position  is 
slightly  shaded  it  is  all  the  more  suit- 
able. The  lovely  madonna  lily  (Lilium 
candidum)  although  charming  when 
near  the  greenery  of  shrubs  should  not 
be  shaded.  It  thrives  best  and  keeps 
most  free  of  disease  when  in  a  light 
soil  where  the  roots  get  almost  baked 
after  flowering.  Many  of  the  delphini- 
ums and  the  majority  of  the  yellow  com- 
posites, like  rudbeckia,  doronicum,  per- 
ennial coreopsis  and  others  have  a  fine 
appearance  too  when  backed  up  with 
green,  and  this  shows  up  their  flowers. 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  do  not  of 
course  suit  every  case  as  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  vary  in  almost  every 
garden.  Still,  if  these  things  are  kept 
in  mind  when  the  planting  is  in  progress 
and  a  promiscuous  style  is  not  indulged 
in  the  general  effect  of  every  garden, 
no  matter  how  small,  will  be  greatly 
improved.       R. 

BORDER  BREVITIES. 

Begin  to  feed  old  olants  of  tritomas 
early  if  fine  flowers  are  looked  for. 

Thin  sowing  is  an  important  point 
often  overlooked  by  the  inexperienced. 

Divide  and  replant  hardy  herbaceous 
subjects  before  they  make  too  much  top 
growth. 


NEW    PROPAQATING    RANGE    AT    GARFIELD    PARK,    CHICAGO. 

Interior  view  of  potting  shed. 


niacrophylla,  or  Nicotiana  sylvcstris, 
Yucca  iilamenlosa  and  Erennirns  Hima- 
laicus,  though,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  somewhat  tender  nature  of  the  foli- 
age in  early  spring  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  planting  and  a  very 
exposed  position  avoided.  All  these  of 
course,  and  many  other  similar  plants, 
want  plenty  of  room  for  their  full  de- 
velopment and  the  ground  around  them 
may,  very  properly,  be  planted  with  car- 


Frequent  sowings  of  sweet  peas 
should  be  made  from  now  until  the  end 
of  May. 

Carefully  avoid  the  growing  shoots 
on  bulbous  and  herbaceous  stock  gen- 
erally when  cleaning  the  beds. 

In  rough,  damp  and  low  lying  parts 
of  the  garden  the  golden  rod  may  be 
planted  and  makes  a  fine  show. 

The  blue  cornflower  should  be  freely 


sdwn  in  rows  now  and  thinned  when 
large  enough  to  one  foot  apart 

The  trollius  or  globe  flower  is  an  ex- 
cellent subject,  either  for  cutting  or  for 
a  display  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Cut  the  medium  growing  H.  P.  roses 
back  to  about  three  eyes;  leave  Paul 
Neyron,  and  strong  growers  generally,  a 
little  longer. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  trim 
back  the  arabis  and  aubretia  if  they  arc 
encroaching  on  the  room  needed  by 
other  plants. 

The  madonna  lily,  Lilium  candidum, 
is  worthy  of  all  the  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  likes  a  light  soil 
and  if  healthy  should  not  be  frequently 
moved. 

Herbaceous  phloxes  delight  in  ample 
sunlight  but  much  of  their  beauty  is  oft- 
en marred  by  exposure  to  full  sun  on  a 
border  that  is  not  sufficiently  rich  for 
their  needs. 

Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  and  similar 
types  may  be  planted  out  now.  Cold  in 
winter  seems  to  affect  these  beautiful 
plants  less  than  damn  and  they  like  a 
heavy  rather  than  a  light  soil. 

Lychnis  Chalccdonica  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
often  neglected,  but  well  grown  and  giv- 
en a  thin  shade  just  as  the  flowers  are 
opening  it  is  a  fine  subject  for, cutting. 

Dorcnicums  arc  among  the  best  of 
spring  flowering  composites  and  may  be 
freely  propagated  either  by  division  or 
from  seed.  Bright  yellow  flowers  and 
bright  green  foliage  will  reward  the 
grower. 

Spanish  and  English  irises  do  well 
planted  in  the  irrass  and  flower  fr«ely 
with  very  little  care.  They  are  not 
greatly  incommoded  by  being  planted  un- 
der trees  and  are  so  cheap  that  they  mav 
,  be  freely  used. 

In  the  wild  garden  nothing  is  prettier 
in  spring  than  the  blue  periwinkle,  Vinca 
cocrulea,  and  the  wood  anemone.  The 
deep  green  foliage  and  blue  flowers  of 
the  vinca,  and  the  pretb'  white  flowers 
of  the  anemone  make  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest combinations  of  color  imaginable. 

Pyrethrum  hybrid um  is  one  of  the 
finest  hardy  perennials  in  existence.  No 
other  produces  such  a  variety  of  color 
in  the  flowers  and  few  are  as  graceful, 
either  in  the  borders  or  for  cuttinjz:. 
Easily  raised  from  seed  or  division  the 
plants  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  sit- 
uation, provided  the  staple  is  good.  Sin- 
gle and  double  forms  are  produced 
from  seed,  but  the  best  double  form? 
should  be  propagated  by  division  to  en- 
sure their  coming  true. 


RuLBS.— Why  are  most  cf  the  earlv 
spring  plants  propagated  by  bulbs?  It  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  relative  temperature 
and  amount  of  sunlight.  This  is  smaller 
in  early  spring,  and  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  the  develooment  of 
seeds,  but  a  bulb  may  be  considered  a<; 
the  partly  developed  germ  of  the  plant. 
It  possesses  within  itself  the  materi-^ls 
of  nourishment,  and  the  vital  principle 
needs  only  to  be  Quickened  by  a  com- 
paratively feeble  stimulus  to  produce  the 
mature  plant.  For  this  the  condition^ 
of  early  spring  are  favorqble.  This  also 
explains  why  certain  bulbous  plants  can 
be  developed  by  simoly  bringing  them 
into  proximity  with  water  and  light. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 

NEW  GREENHOUSES  IN  ACHICAGO  PARK 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  Chicago  west  side  parks 
is  the  erection  of  a  fine  new  range  of 
greenhouses  for  the  propagation  and 
growth  of  the  plants  used  for  bedding  in 
the  various  parks  and  decoration  in  the 
show  houses.  These  are  now  practically 
complete,  only  a  little  of  the  internal  fit- 


Sleeves  are  provided  on  the  some- 
what long  main  to  allow  for  expansion 
and  contraction  which,  Mr.  Sell  says, 
amounts  to  about  i6  inches  on  the  en- 
tire length,  700  feet  In  the  18-foot 
houses  12  pipes  are  used  and  the  valves 
are  so  arranged  that  any  desired  num- 
ber can  be  used  at  will.  The  plentiful 
piping  will  prevent  the  need  of  overheat- 
ing at  any  time.  One  of  the  18  foot 
houses  is  to  be  used  for  orchids  and 
other   tropical    plants,    to    provide    the 
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ting  up  of  benches  and  the  like  being  to 
do.  A  look  through  the  other  day  un- 
der the  guidance  of  John  Sell,  the  cap- 
able head  gardener,  was  very  interesting 
and  the  accompanying  photographs  il- 
lustrate a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
points  in  construction. 

There  are  10  span  roofed  houses  con- 
nected at  one  end  by  a  fine  potting  shed 
and  at  the  other  by  a  narrow  lean-to 
corridor  house  at  present  being  used  as 
a  propagatmg  house.  Eight  of  these 
houses  are  18  x  150  feet,  the  other  two 
13  X  150  feet.  They  are  of  wooden 
sash-bar  construction.  Garland  gutters 
being  used  and  the  Evans  Challenge 
ventilating  apparatus.  The  whole  of  the 
material  has  been  supplied  by  the  A. 
Dietsch  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  ventlators 
are  hung  from  the  headers  and  open  at 
the  ridge  in  the  now  generally  approved 
fashion.  No  doubt  this  method  is  ex- 
cellent where  the  ridge  comes  directly 
over  a  center  or  other  walk  but  there 
is  a  doubt  about  it  when — as  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  houses  here — there  is  a 
center  bench  directly  under  the  open- 
ing. But  taking  all  points  into  consid- 
eration, freedom  from  draft,  good  air 
circulation  and  avoidance  of  ice  troubles 
in  winter  it  is  probably  the  best  system 
to  date. 

The  heating  system  here  is  excellent. 
The  steam  is  obtained  from  the  power 
house  that  supplies  light  and  power  for 
the  whole  west  park  system.  Owing  to 
the  use  of  the  Webster  waterseal 
vacuum  valves  the  steam  is  used  at  one 
pound  pressure  only  this  allowing,  when 
"Pessary,   the    use    of    exhaust    steam. 


necessary  humiditv  for  which  a  cement 
tank  the  width  of  the  center  bench  and 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  house 
has  been  provided.  The  hygrometrical 
conditions  can  of  course  be  regulated 
by  opening  or  closing  the  valves  of  the 
steam  pipes  which  ran  through  the  water 
in  this  tank. 


The  whole  of  the  tanks,  benches  and 
bench  supports  are  made  of  cement  and 
the  material  appears  to  be  excellent  for 
the  purpose  being  strong,  very  rigid, 
practically  everlasting  and,  best  of  all, 
providing  no  hide  for  insects  of  any 
kind.  The  supports  and  slabs  of  cement 
are  strengthened  by  having  light  steel 
rods  cast  in  them.  This  makes  the 
whole  thing  practically  unbreakable  and 
undoubtedly  this  system  of  cement  con- 
crete benches  is  just  about  the  last  word 
in  bench  construction.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon. 

Although  in  a  manner  in  the  transi- 
tion stage  Mr.  Sell's  stock  is  in  very  good 
order  and  he  is  preparing  large  num- 
bers of  bedding  and  other  plants.  Over 
20,000  geraniums  are  growing  and  there 
are  healthy  batches  of  all  the  popular 
subjects.  We  noted  particularly  a  very 
healthy  batch  of  Pandanus  utilis  and  P. 
Veitchii  while  in  the  propagating  house 
are  large  numbers  of  Ageratum  Stella 
Gumey,  variegated  sage,  variegated 
stevia  (a  useful  plant  not  nearly  as  much 
grown  as  it  deserves),  santolinums,  ver- 
benas, penstemons.  Marguerite  carna- 
tions, iresines.  ten  week  stocks  and  many 
others.  A  fine  collection  of  crotons 
from  the  Selfridge  greenhouses  is 
worthy  of  note  and  so  is  a  varied  and 
interesting  collection  of  ferns.  Mr.  Sell 
is  no  amateur  at  the  business,  having 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  West  Park 
board  for  33  years.  He  has  evidently 
got  his  charge  well  in  hand  and  when 
these  houses  and  the  new  show  house 
is  complete  will  no  doubt  be  often  heard 
from.  Lovers  of  orchids  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  there  is  quite  a  con- 
siderable collection  in  the  old  conserva- 
tory and  these  will  be  transferred  to  Use 
new  houses  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
plete.   

.   GERANIUMS. 

There  are  indications  that  geraniums 
will  not  be  over  plentiful  this  spring  in 
many  places  the  effect  of  the  heavy  frost 
last  October,  which  caught  quite  a  num- 
ber of  us  unawares,  being  still  felt.  If 
the  stock  was  planted  on  a  sunny  bench 
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four  or  five  batches  of  cuttings  should 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  now  and 
another  lot  can  be  taken  off  which  will 
still  make  nice  stock  for  spring  sales. 
'The  stock  plants  should  not  be  thrown 
out  for  they  will  make  the  very  best  of 
plants  for  filling  large  vases  or  window 
boxes  and  bloom  even  more  profusely 
than  the  young  stock.  Prune  them  mto 
shape,  cutting  the  old  wood  away  so  as 
not  to  have  10  or  12  inches  of  unsightly 
bare  stems  on  the  plants  next  May.  Pot 
the  plants  separately  into  454s  or  ss. 
For  vase  plants  a  large  bushy  plant  is 
wanted  out  of  as  small  a  pot  as  possible 
and  while  it  does  not  hurt  the  plants 
now  to  have  a  good  deal  of  soil  re- 
moved from  the  roots  it  does  hurt  them 
when  filling  vases  with  them  later  on. 


VERBENAS. 


The  plants  in  fiats  will  have  to  go  into 
2^-inch  pots  now.  Nothing  hurts  them 
more  than  to  be  crowded.  They  will  in 
that  way  make  one  straight  shoot  with  a 
cluster  of  flowers  on  top,  and  when 
planted  out  they  will  require  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  base  of  the 
hard  flowering  stem  begins  to  break  and 
branch  out  If  potted  now  and  pinched 
back  in  a  few  days  after  potting  nice 
bushy  plants  with  buds  ready  to  open 
will  be  produced.  If  short  of  stock  the 
pieces  pinched  from  the  plants  will  root 
very  easily.  While  it  matters  .  little 
about  the  soil  the  verbenas  are  pianted 
out  in  during  the  summer,  they  like  a 
rather  rich  compost  while  in  the  pots 
and  a  low  temperature  in  order  to  get 
short  stocky  plants.  If  crowded  for 
room  by  the  end  of  April  the  plants  are 
just  as  well  off  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
another  lot  sown  now  will  come  in  very 
handy,  when  the  early  ones  are  sold. 


INDOOR  ITEMS.    . 

Repot  the  fancy  pelargoniums  before 
the  roots  get  badly  potbound. 

Keep  young  stock  of  stevia  cool  and  if 
needed  strike  more  cuttings  now. 

Place  a  few  dahlias  for  early  plants 
on  a  bench  with  a  slight  bottom  heat 

If  spraying  cattleyas  see  that  no  water 
lays  in  the  cup  formed  by  the  growing 
leaves. 

Keep  fuchsias  on  the  move ;  if  allowed 
to  flower  now  they  will  not  be  so  free  in 
growth. 

Never  allow  any  cuttings  to  flag  or 
wilt  in  the  least  either  before  or  after 
insertion. 

Azaleas  and  heaths  need  to  be  potted 
more  firmly  than  ahnost  any  other 
greenhouse  plants. 

Carefully  single  out  and  place  in  small 
pots  the  young  tomato  plants  artd  allow 
them  plenty  of  air. 

Young  rose  plants  are  often  injured 
by  being  left  too  long  in  the  cutting 
bench  before  potting. 

Hydrangeas  in  flower  last  for  quite  a 
long  time  if  kept  in  a  cool  house.  Cut 
them  back  when  over. 

Pinch  young  bouvardias  early  and 
keep  them  cool  when  once  they  have 
started  gro:vving  freely. 

Never  allow  green  fly  to  obtain  a  hold 
on  young  smilax  plants ;  fumigate  lightly 
on  its  first  appearance. 

A  little  bottom  heat  is  useful  for 
starting  cannas  but  is  not  necessary  after 
they  are  rooting  freely. 


Allow  cyclamens  to  finish  their  growth 
naturally.  It  is  wrong  to  dry  them  off 
rapidly,  as  is  frequently  done. 

Keep  the  Indian  azaleas  cool  after 
flowering  and  spray  frequently  to  en- 
courage a  free  and  clean  growth. 

Never  use  stem  cutitngs  of  chrysan- 
themums, even  of  scarce  varieties,  if  suf- 
ficient stock  of  base  cuttings  can  be  had. 

If  there  is  the  least  sign  of  mildew 
anywhere  in  the  roses  kill  it  at  once.  It 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  keep  it  down 
shortly. 

Give  the  herbaceous  calceolarias  all 
the  air  possible  now  and  if  not  already 
done  give  the  last  shift,  into  the  flower- 
ing pots. 

In  bright  weather  damp  the  whole  of 
the  walls,  floors,  stages  and  other  parts 
of  the  house  that  dry  quickly  several 
times  daily. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


New  Plum  Shiro. 
Single  fruit,  nntural  sin*. 


Ficus  repens  is  a  useful  greenhouse 
trailing  plant  if  kept  clean  but  very  apt 
to  be  overrun  with  insects  in  a  dry  at- 
mosphere. 

Heat  is  the  worst  enemy  of  chrysan- 
themums at  any  time,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages.  The  cuttings  strike  read- 
ily without  it. 

Look  out  for  green  fly  on  Richmond 
and  similar  roses.  These  are  generally 
attacked  before  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and 
other  smooth  leaved  sorts. 

Old  azaleas  that  need  repotting  may 
have  attention  now.  Soak  the  ball  well 
a  couple  of  days  beforehand.  Give  a 
small  shift  and  pot  firmly  in  peat 

A  collection  of  named  varieties  of  ge- 
raniums does  not  cost  very  much.  Some 
of  the  nicest  varieties  in  cultivation  can 
be  purchased  for  about  15  cents  each, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  these  are  no  more 
trouble  to  grow  and  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  worthless  kinds  often  seen. 


BoRONiA  Megastig'ma. — There  is  no 
sweeter  scented  plant  in  existence  than 
this  and  it  makes  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  greenhouse.  True  it  is  not  quite  as 
showy  as  B.  heterophylla,  which  is  much 
grown,  but  the  pretty  brownish  yellow 
blossoms  and  the  airy  light  foliage  are 
very  attractive  properties,  besides  the 
distinct  fragrance. 


THE  SHIRO  PLUM  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Among  the  plums  of  comparative!} 
recent  introduction  in  this  province,  fei* 
if  any  give  greater  promise  of  beinc 
valuable  market  sorts  than  Shiro.  It 
is  one  of  Luther  Burbank's  varieties 
and  has  a  somewhat  complicated  par- 
entage. It  was  produced  by  crossing 
Robinson  with  Myrobalan  and  the  re- 
sulting seedhng  with  Wickson.  And  as 
this  latter  sort  is  itself  a  cross  between 
the  Japanese  species  and  the  Simon 
plum,  we  have  four  different  species  of 
prunus  closely  related  to  Shiro.  Repre- 
sented technically  its  pedigree  would  be 
as  follows:  Prunus  angustifolia  x  P. 
cerasifera  x  P.  triflora  x  P.  Simoni.  It 
seems  to  have  gathered  up  a  good  many 
desirable  characters  from  its  several 
ancestors  and  to  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  escaping  undesirable  traits. 

As  grown  here  with  us  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia it  makes  a  well-formed,  vase-shaped 
head,  neither  too  upright,  like  Wickson. 
nor  too  spreading  like  Burbank.  It  has 
been  a  vigorous  grower  and  so  far  as 
tested  (which  I  think  has.  been  con- 
fined to  our  best  fruit  section,  the  An- 
napolis valley)  it  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy.  It  needs  heading  in  like  anv 
other  of  the  strong  growing  Japanese 
plums. 

It  comes  into  bearing  fairly  early  and 
carries  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  almost 
entirely  on  the  two-year-old  wood.  For 
this  reason,  while  it  bears  abundantly, 
it  rarely  breaks  down  from  the  load  of 
fruit,  as  the  two-year-old  wood  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  support  it.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

The  fruit  itself  is  very  handsome,  one 
of  the  handsomest  plums  we  grow.  It 
is  large  to  very  large,  running  very  uni- 
form as  to  size,  lieart-sliaped,  of  a 
fine  light  golden  yellow  with  a  white 
bloom  upon  it.  Technically  the  fruit 
would  1^  described  as  follows:  Form, 
roundish  heart-shaped;  size,  large  to 
very  large;  cavity,  shallow,  rounded, 
narrow;  stem,  medium  length,  slender; 
suture,  merely  a  line,  quite  distinct; 
apex,  very  slightly  pointed;  color,  clear 
golden  yellow;  dots,  small  and  numer- 
ous; bloom,  thin  and  white;  skin, 
smooth,  firm  and  tough;  flesh,  yellow 
and  juicy;  stone,  small,  oval,  flattened, 
nearly  free;  flavor,  pleasant  sub-acid, 
almost  sweet ;  quality,  good  to  very  good. 

It  is  a  remarkably  good  keeping  and 
shipping  plum,  owing  doubtless  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  its  firm  flesh  and 
tough  skin,  standing  up  well  dunng  hot 
weather.  Ripening  rather  early  in  tlie 
season,  when  good  and  attractive  plums 
are  scarce,  it  brings  high  prices  as  its 
size  and  color  attract  purchasers  at  once. 
F.  C.  Sears. 

THE  STRAWBERRT  BED. 

In  June.  1906,  we  plowed  down  a 
clover  sod  for  potatoes,  topdressed  it 
with  a  thin  coat  of  manure  and  planted 
the  potatoes  early.  The  crop  was  dug  as 
early  as  possible  and  the  ground  sowed 
to  rye.  This  r>'e  will  be  turned  under 
this  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes 
dry  enough,  for  strawberries.  This  will 
give  about  an  ideal  bed  but  to  make  it 
a  little  better  another  coat  of  manure 
will  be  given  before  turning  it  under,  bar- 
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rowing,  rolling  or  floating  the  ground, 
until  the  top  soil  is  level,  well  packed 
and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

We  use  a  three-row  marker,  which 
one  man  can  pull.  By  setting  stakes 
for  guides,  one  man  can  mark  enough 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  keep  three  or  four 
hands  setting  all  day.  A  cool,  damp, 
still  day  is  best  for  planting,  but  where 
a  large  number  has  to  be  planted  we 
do  not  stop  for  anything  but  rain.  Those 
who  have  to  buy  their  plants  should 
never  try  to  set  them  when  the  ground 
is  dry  and  hot  or  the  wind  blowing  strong. 
Those  who  have  plants  of  their  own 
should  leave  them  heeled  in  and  water 
them  occasionally. 

For  growing  the  berries  in  matted 
rows  plant  four  feet  apart;  if  in  hills  or 
single  hedge  rows,  three  feet  apart  and 
in  double  hedge  rows,  three  and  one-half 
feet  apart.  IJse  a  fine-tooth  cultivator, 
running  twice  in  a  row  at  first  and  later 
in  the  season  only  once  in  a  row.  We 
find  the  best  cultivator  is  one  with 
12  teeth,  made  to  widen  or  narrow  to 
suit  the  row.  Start  the  cultivator  about 
a  week  after  the  plants  are  set  and  con- 
tinue as  necessary  until   September. 

CULTURAL   NOTES. 

Strawberries  will  succeed  in  any  soil 
that  is  adapted  to  ordinary  farm  or 
garden  crops.  The  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  a  good  depth, 
well  drained  and  enriched. 

Vegetable  manure,  such  as  muck,  rot- 
ten turf,  wood  soil,  ashes,  etc.,  is  the 
best. 

For  field  culture  set  in  rows  three  to 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  15  to  18 
inches  in  rows;  for  gardens  15  inches 
apart  each  way,  leaving  a  pathway  every 
third  row.  ,     / 

To  produce  fine,  large  fruit  keep  in 
hills,  pinching  runners  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear. 

The  soil  should  always  be  kept  clean 
and   w^ell  cultivated. 

In  winter  a  covering  of  leaves,  straw, 
or  some  kind  of  litter  will  protect  the 
plants. 

Do  not  cover  them  until  the  ground  is 
frozen,  or  so  deep  as  to  smother  the 
plants,  and  remove  the  covering  before 
the  growth  starts  in  spring. 

Mulching  will  keep  the  fruit  clean  and 
the  soil  in  good  condition  during  the 
fruiting  season. 

PERSONAL. 

I  use  a  good  steel  garden  rake  for 
the  first  hoeings  and  after  the  runners 
start  I  use  a  hoe. 

I  firmly  believe  in  mulching  and  my 
old  bed  was  mulched  with  wheat  straw 
early  last  fall  before  the  ground  was 
frozen. 

I  find  nothing  better  than  wheat  straw ; 
the  chaff  and  fine  particles  settle  down 
around  the  plants  and  make  perfect  pro- 
tection. 

When  I  remove  the  straw  in  the 
spring  there  is  enough  of  the  fine  mate- 
rial   left   to   keep  the   fruit   out  of  the 

^IX\.  9VI8CONBIN. 

Neglected  Orchards.— Neglected  or- 
chard trees  can  be  safely  pruned  a  month 
before  the  sap  starts  in  spring  usually, 
in  the  eastern  states,  in  March.  The 
next  best  time  for  an  old  orchard  is  in 
June,  after  the  sap  thickens  so  that  it 
will  not  run  from  the  cuts.  Large  limbs 
should  always  be  painted  over  when 
pruned.  To  prune  to  reduce  fruitage, 
cut  the  fruit  spurs  when  fruit  is  no  larger 
than  a  pea. 


NEW    PLUM    SHIRO. 
Showing  habit  of  bearing  on  two-year-old  wood. 


The  Ves:etabie  Qarden. 


HOMBGROWll  ASPARAGUS. 

By  many  people  this  is  considered  the 
finest  of  all  vegetables  and  there  is 
hardly  anyone  who  does  not  appreciate 
it  when  properly  prepared  for  the  table. 
Yet  the  number  of  amateurs  who  grow 
it  is  surprisingly  small.  The  plant  has 
a  fine  appearance  in  the  garden;  the 
summer  and  autumn  foliage  and  berries 
are  pretty  for  cutting  for  house  decora- 
tion and  its  culture  is  very  easy.  Pos- 
sibly the  length  of  time  beds  take  to 
come  in  bearing  after  sowing  keeps 
many  from  growing  it,  but  for  those 
who  have  the  virtue  of  a  little  patience 
there  is  no  crop  that  pays  so  well  for 
the  trouble  and  care  necessary  in  its 
cultivation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  its 
culture,  either  by  sowing  seeds  or  plant- 
ing out  one-year-old  roots  which  can  be 
obtained  now  of  the  seedsmen.  The  es- 
sentials are  good  soil,  well  drained  and 
cultivated  and  an  open  but  not  too  much 
exposed  position.  It  is  usual  to  sow  or 
plant  in  beds  about  five  feet  wide,  these 
beds  taking  five  rows  of  plants  at  a 
little  less  than  one  foot  apart.  These 
narrow  beds  are  chosen  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  plants  can  be 
reached  when  carrying  out  the  requisite 
cultural  details. 

When  sowing  dibble  in  a  few  seeds 
at  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  rows 


arranged  as  noted.  The  supernumeraries 
may  be  used  next  year  for  plantiUg-  a 
bed  of  the  same  size  as  that  sown  the 
present  year.  The  treatment  the  first 
year  consists  of  keeping  the  soil  well 
stirred  between  the  plants  and  thinning 
the  latter  out  to  about  three  in  a  patch. 
If  using  one-year-old  plants,  set  these 
out  at  one  foot  apart  in  rows  at  the  same 
distance  and  cultivate  as  advised  for 
seedlings.  Cutting  may  commence  the 
second  year  if  plants  are  used  but  the 
plants  should  not  be  cut  heavily  until 
the  third  and  four  year  respectively, 
when,  if  properly  manured  each  season, 
they  will  go  on  improving  annually  for 
several  years. 

In  positions  where  the  drainage  is 
not  perfect  the  beds  are  raised  above 
the  surface  level  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  well  drained  gar- 
den. Each  fall  when  the  top  growth  has 
turned  brown  and  dead  it  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  soil  and  a  layer  of  light 
manure,  about  three  inches  thick,  ap- 
plied as  a  winter  protection  and  a  feed- 
ing medium.  Soot  and  salt  in  mixture 
is  an  excellent  spring  dressing  of  great 
manurial  value  and  also  as  a  protection 
against  insects.  Use  about  one  pound 
to  the  square  yard. 

A  cheap  and  easy  method  of  making 
an  asparagus  bed  for  sowing  or  plant- 
ing next  year  may  be  briefly  noted. 
Choose  your  location  and  open  a  trench 
two  feet  wide  at  one  end,  about  18 
inches  deep  and  of  course  the  regulation 
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five  feet  long,  which  will  eventually  be 
the  width  of  the  bed.  Into  this  trench 
throw  all  the  garden  rubbish,  house 
refuse  and  garbage  and  anything  that 
has  any  manurial  value.  When  full 
turn  the  next  two  feet  of  soil  over  on 
this,  thus  forming  another  trench.  Fol- 
low this  up  all  through  the  season  and 
it  will  be  found  a  ready  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  all  rubbish  and  at  the  same  time 
laying  the  best  of  foundations  for  a  fine 
asparagus  bed.  R. 


CULLS  FROM  CULINART  CROPS. 

Harden  all  frame  plants  now  by  leav- 
ing the  lights  off  entirely  by  day. 

Sage  is  one  of  the  most  useful  herbs. 
Sow  seed  or  set  out  plants  if  not  already 
done. 

Cabbage  lettuce  for  early  use,  then 
the  choicer  and  better  Cos  varieties,  is 
the  order. 

The  annual  fight  against  weeds  is  com- 
mencing. Be  ready  and  get  them  cut  off 
when  small. 

Yorkshire  Hero  is  a  grand,  free  bear- 
ing midseason  pea,  just  the  thing  for 
sowing  now. 

A  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  along 
the  early  rows  of  turnips  will  help  them 
along  wonderfully. 

Prepare  the  celery  quarters  as  early  at 
possible  and  work  in  plenty  of  thor- 
oughly rotted  manure. 

Make  a  sowing  of  Scotch  or  curled 
kale  now  for  late  use  and  plant  out  when 
ready  on  firm  ground. 

Tripoli  onions  grow  to  a  large  size 
and  are  excellent  for  use  up  till  Christ- 
mas but  they  are  bad  keepers. 

The  old  Scarlet  Runner  pole  bean  is 
not  so  large  as  some  of  the  newer  vari- 
eties but  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Onion  sets  are  more  suitable  for  new 
ground  than  onion  seed  but  both  do 
better  on  old  well  cultivated  soil. 

The  turnip-rooted  or  Egyptian  beet 
is  best  for  the  first  sowing  but  the 
long-rooted  varieties  are  best  later. 

When  digging  pick  out  all  marsh- 
mallow  and  twitch  grass  that  can  be 
seen,  this  saving  much  trouble  later. 

H  chervil  is  liked  for  soups  or  salads 
make  a  sowing  now  and  either  thin  out 
or  transplant  the  seedlings  in  May. 

If  a  bed  of  Globe  artichokes  is  pro- 
jected have  the  quarters  well  prepared 
now  and  enriched  with  plenty  of  manure. 

Potatoes  are  usually  scabby  when 
grown  on  newly  turned  up  soil.  Peas 
are  a  good  first  crop  in  a  garden  made 
from  sod. 

Cauliflowers  need  a  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated border;  they  will  not  thrive  on 
poor  or  lumpy  soil.  A  sowing  can  now 
be  made  for  autumn  use. 

Be  careful  where  you  plant  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  This  is  an  excellent  winter 
vegetable  but  apt  to  need  the  whole  of 
the  garden  if  not  checked. 

A  sowing  of  Savoy  cabbage  now  will 
produce  excellent  little  heads  in  autumn 
when  they  are  much  milder  in  flavor 
than  the  ordinary  cabbage. 

The  burnt  earth  and  rubbish  from  a 
garden  fire  is  excellent  material  for 
placing  around  seedling  plants,  just  put 
out,  to  protect  them  from  insects. 

Sowing  two  varieties  of  peas  in  the 
same  row,  an  early  and  a  late  kind;  will 


ensure  gathering  over  a  longer  season 
than  when  one  variety  only  is  sown. 

Get  the  Brussels  sprouts  out  early  and 
give  them  plenty  of  room.  This  crop 
must  have  lots  of  time  to  grow  and 
plenty  of  air  and  light  between  the 
plants. 

Cardoons. — These  cannot  be  called 
popular  but  they  are  certainly  worth 
growing  and  give  very  little  trouble. 
The  midribs  of  the  large  leaves  are 
used  like  celery  in  soups  and  are 
blanched  in  the  same  way  but  while  cel- 
ery has  to  be  sown  annually  a  small 
plantation  of  cardoons  will  last  for  sev- 


Drawn  by  Eogene  T.  Pilsworth. 

*'HeTe  comei  a  man  "  the  green  plum  cried; 
**I  wonder  what  he's  after." 
"You  watoh  your  trunk,"  the  pear  replied; 
••That  fellow  is  a  grafter," 

—Broadway  Magazine. 


eral  years.  To  get  fine  produce  the  soil 
must  be  made  very  rich  at  the  start. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  in  drills  or 
rows  or  if  plants  are  used  set  them  in 
trenches  three  feet  apart. 

Gherkins  pwi  Pickling. — A  good  sup- 
ply of  small  cucumbers  for  pickling  in 
August  and  September  is  always  appre- 
ciated and  there  is  nothing  easier  to 
grow.  There  is  no  need  to  make  hills 
for  them  or  do  anything  but  just  sow 
a  couple  of  drills  of  seed  two  feet  apart 
and  thin  the  plants  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  A  crop  of  lettuce,  radishes 
or  some  other  quick  growing  salad  may 
be  -sown  between  them  and  be  off  the 
ground  before  it  is  all  .needed  by  the 
cucumbers  and  these  need  only  be  once 
pinched  and  then  left  to  ramble  at  will. 

Lettuce  and  Asparagus.— Nothing 
in  the  way  of  asparagus  can  be  cut  the 
first  year  after  planting  a  bed  but  the 
best  use  of  the  soil  can  be  made  by 
transplanting  lettuce  in  rows  between 
the  asparagus  plants.  If  care  is  taken 
in  keeping  the  surface  clean  no  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  asparagus  but  should 
the  lettuce  encroach  upon  them  any- 
where the  plants  should  be  pulled  for 
present  use.  Of  course  the  lettuce  must 
not  be  so  closely  planted  as  to  prevent  a 
free  circulation  of  light  and  air  about 
the  permanent  occuoants  of  the  beds  but 
a  catch  crop  of  lettuce  can  be  obtained 
without  this. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willioff. 

A  fine  box  of  beautiful  spring  blos- 
soms from  Oklahoma  one  morning  and 
news  of  three  feet  of  snow  in  Michigan 
the  next,  with  inter jectory  reports  of 
floods  of  greater  and  lesser  volume  in 
various  parts  of  the  states  are  among 
the  weather  peculiarities.  The  Pacific 
coast  growers,  it  is  said,  have  nearly  all 
their  sweet  peas  swilled  away;  there  is 
to  be  a  peach  scarcity  and  geraniums 
are  going  to  be  double  price  at  bedding 
out  time.  Well,  such  things  and  worse 
have  been  prophesied  before  but  they 
generally  round  up  all  right  in  the  end. 
Not  alw^ays  of  course.  The  pessimists 
must  occasionally  have  a  chance  to  say 
"I  told  you  so"  and  the  newspapers  to 
use  the  stock  lines  "as  we  predicted." 

"No  wonder  one  cannot  rely  on  cata- 
logues," says  one  of  our  fraternity  writ- 
ing from  Ohio  and  enclosing  two  rose 
pictures  from  identically  the  same  cut 
taken  from  two  nurserymen's  catalogues. 
"Nothing  wrong  in  that,"  says  some  one, 
nor  would  there  be  if  that  was  all  but 
worse  is  to  come.  One  of  these  nur- 
serymen says  the  rose  is  General  McAr- 
thur  and  the  other  labels  it  Richmond. 
Now  these  roses  are  abundantly  dis- 
tinct and  there  is  no  question  of  deceiv- 
ing the  skilled  grower  but  to  the  ama- 
teur, who  is  seeking  information  about 
a  new  rose  or  a  variety  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with,  such  practices  are  very 
misleading.  It  is  very  hard  lines  too  an 
the  firm  who  is  showing  the  picture 
correctly  titled,  for  anyone  not  knowing 
the  rose  and  seeing  the  same  thing  un- 
der two  names  would  not  know  who  to 
blame  and  would  probably  give  both 
firms  a  wide  berth.  Needless  to  say 
the  firm  who  labels  the  cut  wrongly, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  is  not 
one  of  the  Gardening  advertisers. 

These  are  moving  times.  The  Chi- 
nese government  has  actually  approached 
the  powers  at  Washington  for  seeds  and 
plant  samples  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  and  presumably  by 
these  means  it  hopes  to  alleviate  the 
terrible  distress  of  the  starving  popula- 
tion there.  That  the  Chinese  are  most 
skilful  gardeners  is  generally  admitted 
and  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  make 
the  most  of  everything  that  comes  their 
way.  The  U.  S.  government  will  of 
course  readily  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  Chinese  representatives  especially  in 
a  reciprocal  spirit  for  the  fiivors  re- 
ceived from  China  during  the  last  20 
years  while  our  plant  collectors  have 
been  searching  that  great  country  for 
plants  that  might  be  grown  here. 

Born  over  70  years  ago.  Colonel  Lef- 
fel  of  Springfield,  O.,  is  perhaps  the 
smallest  man  actively  engaged  in 
the  florist's  business.  Though  of- 
fered money  to  show  himself 
at  exhibitions  this  man  of  small 
stature  thought  he  could  make  a  better 
use  of  his  life,  and  he  has  done  so.  He 
is  a  florist  and  dealer  in  seeds,  besides 
which  he  raises  pet  stock  of  every  de- 
scription, goats,  pigeons,  pheasants,  rab- 
bits and  Shetland  ponies  being  amonji? 
his  stock.  Colonel  Leffel  is  46  inches  tall 
and  weighs  65  pounds  only,  but  withal  he 
has  been  so  industrious  and  so  success- 
ful that  he  has  made  himself  more  than 
a  competence.  We  raise  our  hat  to  you. 
Colonel.  ^  J 
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.Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MAONOLU  GRANDIFLORA. 

HARDY   IN  SOUTHERN   ILUNOIS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
great  evergreen  magnolia  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  state;  in  fact,  but  few  persons 
ever  saw  a  specimen  growing  here. 
This  tree,  the  peerless  queen  of  all 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  both  as  re- 
gards foliage  and  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  states,  but  is  by  no 
means  a  tender  tree;  in  fact,  as  re- 
gards some  types  at  least  it  is  very 
much  hardier  than  is  supposed. 

The  oldest  tree  I  know  of  in  the 
state  is  growing  in  a  dooryard  in  the 
town  of  Anna,  is  perhaps  more  than 
40  years  old  and  is  25  or  30  feet  high. 
Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and 
beautiful  specimens  in  the  state  are 
growing  in  the  grounds  of  the  Rose 
Valley  nurseries  in  this  county 
(Union),  where  many  iine  young 
trees  may  be  scon.  The  finest  speci- 
men is  a  most  vigorous  young  tree 
which  has  been  growing  in  its  present 
situation  some  six  or  seven  years,  and 
was  about  three  feet  high  when 
planted.  It  is  now  12  feet  high,  with 
a  spread  of  branches  of  10  feet, 
branched  from  the  ground  and  richly 
clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage.  This  has  been  producing 
flowers  for  three  years.  The  winters 
in  this  part  of  the  state  are  change- 
able; as  a  rule  we  do  not  have  long 
continued  spells  of  very  severe 
weather  but  occasionally  it  is  very 
cold  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  I  have 
seen  the  thermometer  as  low  as  18° 
or  20°  below  zero,  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  kill  peach  trees  back  badly, 
yet  it  did  not  injure  the  magnolias. 
During  such  severe  weather  the  fol- 
iage on  the  south  side  of  the  trees 
will  be  scorched  if  the  sun  is  allowed 
to  shine  on  them  but  I  have  never 
known  the  matured  wood  to  be  killed 
back. 

How  much  further  north  this  tree 
could  be  grown  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
think,  with  some  protection  while 
young,  it  could  be  grown  considerably 
higher  up.  The  best  method  of  pro- 
tection is  to  place  a  heavy  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  around  the  tree  in  the 
autumn,  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent 
the  soil  freezing  to  any  depth  and  a 
screen  of  some  sort  to  keep  the  sun 
from  shining  on  the  foliage,  during 
extreme  frost.  A  barrel  with  the 
bottom  knocked  out  set  over  the  tree 
is  admirable  but  nothing  must  be 
packed  around  the  tree;  it  must  be 
left  open  to  the  air.  Wherever  this 
tree  can  be  grown  it  is  certainly 
worth  all  the  care  that  can  be  be- 
stowed on  it.  The  monstrous  white 
buds  are  really  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  nature,  delightfully  fragrant, 
as  white  as  snow,  and,  nestling  amid 
the  luxuriant  glossy  foliage,  nothing 
in  the  floral  kingdom  equals  it. 

It  deserves  to  be  widely  grown  as 
a  tub  plant  for  lawn  decoration  in 
localities  too  cold  to  grow  it  in  the 
open.  It  is  easily  trained  into  the 
most  beautiful  pyramids,  and  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  sweet  bay 
trees  so  much  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  among 
seedlings  of  this  tree,  both  as  regards 


the  foliage  and  flowers.  Some  trees 
have  leaves  glossy  green  as  if  var- 
nished above,  and  the  richest  brown, 
like  velvet  plush,  beneath;  others  are 
dull  green  beneath;  the  foliage  of 
some  is  somewhat  rounded;  others 
are  linear.  I  have  one  tree  which  is 
very  distinct,  and  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  The  foliage  is  of 
great  size,  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
and,  instead  of  being  glossy  on  the 
surface,  is  of  a  dull  finish  and  the  new 
growth  is  of  a  rich  purple.  It  has  not 
yet  flowered.  The  flowers  also  vary 
in  size  and  shape;  some  are  long  and 
pointed  in  the  bud,  and  others  are 
roundish.  I  have  one  tree  which  is 
decidedly  ever-blooming,  having  pro- 
duced flowers  from  May  until  Octo- 
ber. Magnolia  grandiflora  is  gen- 
erally propagated  from  seed,  though 
I  find  it  possible  to  grow  it  from 
layers,  and  even  to  root  cuttings. 
The  seeds  are  rather  difficult  to  get 
to  grow  well  and  must  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  ripen.  Even  then  only 
a  small  per  centage  germinates.  The 
trees  retain  their  color  remarkably 
during  the  winter  and  are  at  this 
writing  (January  30)  just  as  green  as 
they  were  last  June,  making  a  vivid 
contrast  to  the  snow  covered  earth; 
the  green  of  summer  in  mid-winter. 
M.  L.  Benson. 


short  carnations,  which  look  as  though 
they  belonged  there  and  excite  much  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  clever  and  easily  ac- 
complished bit  of  artistic  deception 
worthy  of  imitation.  There  is  no  secret 
about  growing  these  plants,  which 
should  be  kept  warm  and  given  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  There  is  just 
one  disappointing  feature  about  them — 
when  cut  and  out  of  water  they  speedily 
become  useless.  C  B.  W. 


THB  BAMBOOS. 


This  view  gfives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  that  wonderful 
grass,  the  bamboo,  of  which  the  utility 
for  florists'  use  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. Of  course  it  is  not  practicable 
to  use  them  outside  as  here  shown  at  a 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  cottage,  but  in  pots 
a  few  well  grown  plants  are  as  essential 
as  sugar  in  a  grocery  store. 


TRBE  AND  SHRUB  IfOTBS. 

Finish  up  all  tree  pruning  without 
further  delay. 

Broom,  furze  and  other  cover  and 
hedge  plant  seeds  may  be  sown  this 
month.  ^ij  j 

Hoe  stiff  soils  around  newly  planted 
trees  early  while  still  moist  or  they  will 
crack  badly  later. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  cut  out  old  stubby 
growth  from  flowering  shrubs  to  give 
the  young  shoots  a  chance. 

Evergreen  pruning  should  be  left  un- 
til all  danger  of  cold  winds  and  frost  is 
past;  then  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. 

Have  reserve  plants  of  Clematis  mon- 
tana,  as  specimens  occasionally  go  off 
entirely;  it  is  thought  that  lightning  af- 
fects them. 

Push  on  with  the  shrub  pruning  and 
cleaning  up  as  fast  as  weather  condi- 
tions will  allow.  Prune  elders  hard 
where  there  is  not  room  for  further 
growth. 

If  the  soil  does  not  work  sufficiently 
well  to  crumble  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees  when  planting,  place  a  little  old 
potting  bench  soil  next  them  or  wait  un- 
til it  does. 

Among  the  shrubby  spireas  many  fine 


BAMBOOS  AT  ENTRANCE  TO  COTTAQE,    LOS  ANQELES,  CAL: 


They  not  only  surpass  palms  for 
many  situations,  but  they  stand  transpor- 
tation fully  as  well  and  make  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fresh  canes  each  year,  thus 
overcoming  the  heavy  loss  sustained  with 
damaged  palms,  and  afford  customers 
gratifying  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
palms.  One  florist  who  has  used  them 
much  has  on  several  occasions  pulled 
into  the  crotch  between  the  leaf  and  cane 


species  and  varieties  may  be  foimd,  but 
few  if  any  surpass  the  old  S.  callosa  for 
beauty  and  general  utility.  It  thrives 
in  all  kinds  of  unlikely  places,  is  quite 
hardy  and  every  shoot  in  summer  pro- 
duces a  spike  of  the  pretty  pink  flow- 
ers, thus  keeping  up  a  succession  over 
several  months.  In  good  soil  it  rapidly 
increases,  growing  into  immense  bushes 
in  a  few  years.  ^^ 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

HARDY  VARIETIES FORPRAIRIfiSTATES 

The  chief  aim  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  the  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station  is  to  originate  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits  better  adapted  to  north- 
western prairie  conditions  than  ainy  now 
in  cultivation.  This  work  was  begun, 
by  N.  E.  Hansen,  in  the  fall  of  1895  and 
he  is  kept  busy  looking  after  several 
hundred  thousand  seedlings.  Many 
thousands  of  seedlings  are  discarded 
and  destroyed  every  year. 

In  addition,  annual  importations  are 
made  from  similar  climates  in  the  old 
world  of  anything  that  gives  promise  of 
value  for  prairie  conditions.  The  policy 
has  been  to  give  no  winter  protection 
when  the  seedlings  are  set  in  long  rows 
in  the  field  for  fruiting.  Any  seedling 
that  will  not  endure  this  climate  with- 
out winter  protection  is  discarded.  This 
means  at  times  40°  below  zero  with  lit- 
tle or  no  snow  on  the  ground.  With 
the  extremely  fertile  soil  and  bracing 
atmosphere  prosperity  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  is  necessary  that  fruit- 
growing also  be  made  possible  on  every 
farm.  The  farmers  who  are  acquiring 
wealth  through  grain  and  stock'  raising 
need  more  fruits  in  their  gardens. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  testing 
varieties  of  vegetables  under  field  condi- 
tions, always  having  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  prairie  farmer.  The  work  in 
fiowers  is  necessarily  limited  owing  to 
lack  of  means.  However,  considerable 
has  been  done  in  hybridizing  roses,  the 
hardiest  and  best  varieties  being  ini- 
ported  and  hundreds  of  hybrids  obtained 
by  crossing  with  the  Siberian  and  native 
species.  Several  of  these  are  in  propa- 
gation and  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
the  stock  is  ready. 

As  for  the  results  in  originating  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  there  are  among 
those  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  trial 
elsewhere,  some  new  plums,  (especially 
hybrids  of  Japanese  with  the  native  Da- 
kota plums),  selected  sand  cherries,  the 
best  out  of  many  thousand  seedlings, 
strawberries  of  half  wild  and  half  tame 
ancestry,  hardy  although  never 
mulched,  a  raspberry.  The  Sunbeam, 
sent  out  last  year,  a  hybrid  also  of  half 
wild  and  half  tame  ancestry,  new  seed- 
ling apples,  etc.  The  most  remarkable 
one  of  the  lot  is  probably  Mr.  Hansen's 
hybrid  of  the  wild  South  Dakota  sand 
cherry  with  a  large  fruited  plum-apri- 
cot from  China,  Prunus  Simoni.  From 
the  immense  number  of  other  seedlings 
coming  on  we  expect  still  better  forms 
to  appear. 

As  to  methods,  most  of  the  crossing 
work  is  done  under  glass.  Considerable 
material  has  been  obtained  on  Mr.  Han- 
sen's trips  to  Europe  and  Asia.  He  re- 
turned, January  2,  from  a  six  months* 
trip  around  the  world  via,  England, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  es- 
pecially the  northern  part  called  Lap- 
land, Finland,  Russia,  Siberia,  northern 
Manchuria  and  Japan.  The  northern 
limits  of  alfalfa  were  determined  in  Asia 
and  also  seed  secured  of  a  yellow-flow- 
ered Siberian  alfalfa  which  is  native 
north  of  where  the  common  blue-flow- 
ered kind  grows,  even  the  hardy  variety 
termed  Turkestan  alfalfa  which  he  se- 
cured in  1898  in  central  Asia. 

Mr.  Hansen  hopes  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities made  possible  by  recent  congres- 


sional action  so  that  the  work  of  plant- 
breeding  will  be  extended  more  and 
more  every  year  until  some  of  the  chief 
problems  of  fruits,  trees,  flowers,  veget- 
ables and  shrubs  are  solved  for  the 
prairie  northwest. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  horticultural  work  at  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Orono,  Me.,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  M.  Munson,  has  in 
the  past  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, including  a  study  of  the  winter 
forcing  of  vegetables,  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  the  improvement  of  the  egg 
plant,  tomato,  celery,  etc.,  the  develop- 
ment of  hardy  ornamental  plants, 
studies  of  the  fertilization  of  flowers, 
including  especially  the  secondary  ef- 
fects, and  a  study  of  reciprocal  crosses, 
the  spraying  of  orchards,  methods  of 
orchard  management,  and  kindred 
topics. 

At  present  efforts  are  directed  particu- 
larly toward  the  study  of  pomological 
problems,  such  as  the'  top-grafting  of 
orchards,  the  mutual  influence  of  scion 
and  stock,  the  chemical  and  physical 
qualities  of  fruit  as  affected  by  environ- 
ment, a  study  of  individual  variation  as 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  a  type 
and  other  problems  of  like  nature,  the 
design  being  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  science 
of  pomology. 

#  ^ — 

The  Oracle- 

Yoa  are  invited  to  consult  "IHl  OlACU^  on 

any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  given. 

CHRTSANTHEHUHS  FOR  ROYEMBER. 

Ed.  Oabdenino:— 

Please  name  a  few  yellow,  white 
and  pink  chrysanthemums  for  flower- 
ing in  November.  F.  B. 

Major  Bonnaffon,  Col.  Appleton  and 
Yellow  Eaton  ikre  good  yellow  varie- 
ties, ^October  Frost,  White  Bonnaffon 
and  Ivory  are  good  whites  and  Glory 
of  the  Pacific,  Opah  and  Maud  Dean 
are  good  pinks. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES  WANTED. 

Ed.  Oabdbnxno:— 

Please  name  the  four  best  and  quick- 
est growing  trees  for  planting  in 
woods  where  others  have  di^d. 

POBSB. 

Catalpa,  honey  locust,  American  oak 
and  poplar  are  four  good  quick  grow- 
ing trees,  but  planting  on.  the  site 
that  other  trees  have  died  on  without 
preparation  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
successful. 


ARAUCARU  UNHEALTHY. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

We  have  a  large  Araucaria  ezcelsa  the 
lower  tiers  of  which  turn  brown  on  the 
edges,  and  gradually  die  off.  It  is  about 
three  feet  high  in  an  8-lnch  pot  Please 
tell  me  how  to  avoid  this,  also  let  mc 
know  what  soil  is  to  be  used?  F.  S. 

Unless  the  plant  is  growing  in  an  un- 
suitable atmosphere  the  roots  are  being 
starved,  and  this  causes  the  browning  of 
the  leaves.  Try  feeding  the  plant  with  a 
little  liquid  manure  occasionally.  If  pot 
bound  rei>ot,  using  a  compost  of  good 
sound  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand 
and  a  little  well  dried  cow  n^anure. 
Pot  firmly  and  water  moderately. 


ROSE  REINE  MARIE  HENRIETTE. 

Ed.  Gardkning:— 

Does  the  rose  Reinc  Marie  Henriette 
bloom  In  the  north?  I  have  one  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  that  grew  eight 
feet  last  season  but  will  not  bloom.  It 
was  raised  from  a  10-cent  cutting  slse 
plant  I  purchased  two  years  ago,  stood 
last  winter  well  and  is  in  good  condition 
so  far  this  year.      k 

M^  N.  L. 

Be  patient  and  do  not  prune  this  rose 
aft  the  hybrid  perpetual  kinds  generally 
are  pruned.  Leave  the  long  shoots  en- 
tire, or  at  least  only  remove  the  winter- 
killed ends,  as  these  will  flower  from  side 
shoots  produced  this  year.  Encourage 
the  production  of  these  long  shoots  that 
should  ripen  well  on  the  aspect  named 
and  each  year,  after  flowering,  cut  out 
any  that  seem  to  be  crowding  others. 
Note  the  difference  between  these  semi- 
climbing  kinds  that  flower  on  laterals 
from  last  year's  shoots  and  the  dwarfs 
that  bloom  on  the  apex  of  the  current 
year's  growth. 


GERANIUM  TROUBLES. 

Ed.  GAaDBNiNO:— 

I  enclose  a  geranium  badly  Infested 
with  some  insect.  Can  you  let  me 
know  what  it  is  and  a  remedy?  We 
blame  thrips  for  the  trouble. 

SUBSCBTWBI 

There  were  no  Insects  present  on  the 
plant  sent,  nor  did  it  bear  any  appear- 
ance of  Insect  attack.  It  Is,  however, 
badly  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  markings  on  the  leaves. 
Pick  off  the  worst  affected  leaves  and 
spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  some  other  good  fungicide.  The  plants 
at  some  time  have  been  grown  in  too 
much  heat  and  moisture,  this  tending  to 
the  free  propagation  by  spores  of  the 
fungus.  Keep  them  in  a  house  with  a 
good  circulation  of  air  and  keep  the  at- 
mosphere   cool   and      on    the    dry    side. 


PLANTS  FOR  ARCH. 


Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  a  side  gate  built  of  lattice 
and  I  want  to  know  what  to  plant  to 
train  over  it,  forming  an  arch.  There  la 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  no  sun  until 
after  9:30  a.  m.,  no  obstruction  after 
that.  Could  I  grow  anything  to  train 
on  the  east  side  of  this  7-foot  fence?  I 
have  grown  asters  at  the  bottom  of  this 
fence  which  is  >  about  20  feet  long.  I 
would  like  to  fill  up  everything  as  my 
space  is  limited. 

C.  N.  Q. 

There  are  many  vines  and  climbers 
suitable  for  your  purpose.  One  of  the 
best  is  Clematis  paniculata.  This  19  a 
rapid  grower  in  good  soil  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  pretty  white  starry  flowers 
in  summer.  C.  Jackmani  is  a  large 
flowering  blue  kind  and  C.  J.  alba  lias 
white  flowers,  but  these  are  not  quite 
as  hardy  as  the  first  named.  Scarlet 
and  yellow  Trumpet  honeysuckles  plant- 
ed together  would  have  a  very  fine  ef- 
fect while  the  popular  Wistaria  ChJnen- 
sis  is  a  grand  subject.  These  are  all 
permanent  plants,  but  there  are  annual 
climbers,  such  as  convolvulus,  mau- 
randia.  Humulus  Japonicus,  nasturtiums 
and  others  that  are  good  for  a  display 
for  one  year  only.  Any  of  these  or  the 
close  growing  and  self  ^climbing  Ampe- 
Icpsis  Veitqhli  Piay  (be  ijla|fti|(rfcn  the 
east   fencejitizedby  VnOtJ^. 
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HODEW  IN  ROSES. 

£i>.  Gardening  :— 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed 
rose  leaves?  K.  M. 

They  are  badly  affected  with  mildew  and 
for  plants  to  be  so  affected  at  this  time  of 
year  shows  very  careless  culture,  as  mil- 
dew  is  easily  kept  down  as  long  as  heat  is 
used  by  applying  sulphur  to  the  heating 
pipes  at  night.  Do  this  at  once  and  keep 
at  it  every  third  night  until  the  mildew 
is  all  killed,  for  if  you  begin  the  summer 
with  mildewed  plants  there  is  no  saying 
what  condition  they  will  be  in  by  the  end 
of  it.  Heat  the  pipes  well  before  apply- 
ing the  sulphur  with  a  paint  brush,  the 
ordinary   flowers  of  sulphur  being  used. 


THE  USE  OF  FUNGICIDES. 

Ed.  Gardmnino:— 

Kindly  tell  me  how  to  use  fungicides 
so  that  they  will  spread  evenly  over 
the  leaves.  I  have  tried  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  on  roses  but  it 
gathers  into  drops  and  so  falls  to  do 
the  work.  Is  there  a  better  fungicide 
tlian  this?  I  have  the  same  trouble 
in  using  liquid  sprays  for  red  spider  on 
perennial   phlox.  C.  W.  R. 

Probably  your  trouble  arises  from  not 
having  a  proper  sprayer  to  diffuse  thti 
liquid.  Those  who  are  experienced  in 
the  work  can  do  this  with  the  jet  of  an 
ordinary  syringe,  but  not  with  the  rose 
or  spray  attachment.  The  first  finger  Is 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  jet  and  moved 
closer  or  farther  away  as  a  fine  or 
coarse  spray  is  needed  and  no  spray 
attachment  ever  made  cau  do  such  good 
work  when  the  operator  has  had  a  little 
experience.  Still  there  are  plenty  of 
good  sprays  to  be  obtained  of  seeds- 
men who  advertise  In  our  columns  and 
if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  practice 
spraying  by  hand  you  should  purchase 
one  of  these.  Copper  sulphate  is  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  best  fungicides 
but  there  are  some  of  the  proprietary 
articles  put  up  that  are  in  a  handier 
form    to   use. 


M.ACK  SPOT  OR  ROSES. 

Ed.   Ga&obnino:— 

How    can    I    prevent     black     spot     on 
roses?  W.  N.  L. 

Preventive  measures  are  the  malnte-  , 
nance  of  a  healthy  and  well  ventilated 
atmosphere  in  the  house  where  they  »re 
growing,  if  indoor  roses  are  referred  to, 
and  the  avoidance  of  too  much  heat  and 
moisture  or  sudden  changes.  Damp  cool 
conditions  are  the  worst  possible,  but 
a  moderately  dry  and  buoyant  atmos- 
phere, maintained  by  light  firing,  ample 
ventilation  and  damping  only  on  bright 
days  MA  conducive  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Outside,  frequent  spraying  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or 
some  other  approved  fungicide,  is  of 
great  assistance.  A  cheap  and  most  ef- 
fective method  of  keeping  roses  clean 
if.  to  spray  them  occasionally  with  well 
diluted  soot  water.  To  prepare  this  have 
a  barrel  filled  with  water  and  place 
therein  a  bag  of  soot  holding  about  one 
peck  or  less.  Let  it  remain  for  a  week, 
stirring  it  round  occasionally  and  then 
after  the  last  stirring  give  it  a  few  days 
to  settle.  Then  dip  or  syphon  off  the 
clear  upper  i>art  and  dilute  it  well,  us- 
ing it  regularly.  These  are  measures  of 
prevention.  When  the  roses  are  al- 
ready attacked,  pick  off  the  affected 
leaves  and  be  careful  to  burn  them. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  FENCE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  a  tight  board  fence  five  feet 
high  and  30  feet  long,  running  east  and 
west.  I  want  to  plant  grape  vines  and 
train  them  on  this  fence  by  leather 
straps.  I  can  raise  this  fence  if  neces- 
sary. It  has  a  southern  exposure.  This 
fence  is  joined  at  right  angles,  on  the 
west  end,  by  a  7-foot  fence,  running 
south.  My  house  is  on  the  east,  partly 
shading  the  5-foot  fence  until  about  9  :30 
a.  m.,  but  it  gets  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  Will  grapes  grow  there?  If  they 
will,  what  variety  must  I  plant  and 
when? 

C.  N.  G. 

The  position  should  prove  excellent  for 
grape  vines  and  you  should  plant  at 
once.  Delaware  is  an  excellent  sweet 
f.^vored  red  grape;  Niagara  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  productive  of  the  white 
fruited  grapes  and  Moore's  Early  is  a 
fine  early  and  productive  black  variety. 


Obituary. 


Olfford  Pinchot. 
Chief  Forester,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


FORESTRY  AND  FLOODS. 

The  great  flood  which  has  wrought 
devastation  and  ruin  in  the  upper  Ohio 
valley  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  forests  on  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Allegheny  and  Mononga- 
hela  rivers.— Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  for- 
ester. 

Mr.  Pinchot  is  fundamentally  right, 
but  congress  will  not  be  ready  to  trans- 
act business  again  until  next  January, 
and  then  the  lesson  will  have  been  for- 
gotten.— Press  clipping. 


DRESDEN  INTERNATIONAL  EXmBITION. 

The  programme  of  the  third  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Dres- 
den, to  be  held  in  May  this  year, 
has  been  further  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  prizes  for  cut  flowers.  Roses 
from  forcing  frames  and  houses,  and 
lilacs  and  orchids  are  expected,  the  latter 
particularly.  The  divisions  of  cacti  and 
aquatics  is  looked  forward  to  with  great 
expectation  and  there  will  be  numerous 
entries  from  professionals  and  amateurs. 


G.  N.  CARRUTHERS. 

We  have  only  just  heard,  with  regret, 
of  the  death  of  one  of  our  old  contribu- 
tors, G.  N.  Carruthers,  which  occurred 
on  September  30  last  at  his  daughter's 
(Mrs.  W.  C.  Bunce)  home  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Bunce  says  that  her  father 
was  always  devoted  to  flowers  and 
greatly  prized  Gardening.  After  lead- 
ing a  busy  educational  life  for  many 
years  Mr.  Carruthers  gave  the  last  18 
years  of  his  life  to  rural  pursuits.  His 
breakdown  at  the  last  his  friends  think 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife  about  three  months 
previously. 

MAJOR  AMASA  KENNICOIT. 

Amasa  Kennicott  died  April  7,  aged 
69  years,  at  his  residence  just  outside  the 
Chicago  city  limits.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Major  Kennicott's  death  oc- 
curred on  the  homestead  where  he  was 
born,  although  the  original  log  cabin  is 
no  longer  standing.  He  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  but  was  reported  much  im- 
proved, so  much  so  that  his  end  came  as 
a  surprise  to  his  family  and  many 
friends.  Major  Kennicott  was  a  man 
greatly  beloved  by  all  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  and  his  business  associ- 
ates had  a  more  than  kindly  feeling  for 
him.  Sturdy,  honest,  industrious  and 
tender  hearted,  he  was  all  that  a  hus- 
band, father,  friend  or  neighbor  could 
be.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  en- 
ergy, it  being  a  fact  that  as  late  as  last 
spring  he  worked  20  hours  a  day  for  a 
continuous  period  of  six  weeks. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
removed  to  Savannah,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  in  the  nursery  business  for  several 
years. 

NATHAN  SMITH. 

The  death  of  Nathan  Smith,  which 
occurred  March  28  at  his  home  on  West 
Maumee  street,  Adrian,  Mich.,  removes 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
men  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Adrian.  He  was  the  oldest  continuous 
resident  of  the  state  of  Michigan  having 
been  brought  there  by  his  parents  when 
only  three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  September  22, 
1817,  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  in  his  child- 
hood was  a  playmate  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, few  white  children  being  there 
outside  his  own  family.  At  the  age  of 
17  he  began  learning  the  carpentering 
business  which  he  followed  for  many 
years  and  not  until  1876  was  the  first 
greenhouse  built  of  the  plant  which  has 
now  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
northwest  Elmer  D.  Smith,  his  only 
remaining  son,  recognized  as  the  leading 
chrysanthemum  expert  in  the  states,  has 
accomplished  much  of  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  this  business. 
-  Mr.  Smith  was  widely  known  for  his 
kindly  disposition  and  the  intelligent  in- 
terest he  took  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  state  and  his  own  business  and 
our  sympathies  are  extended  to  his  wid- 
ow and  son  in  their  bereavement.  Had 
Mr.  Smith  lived  a  few  days  longer  he 
and  his  wife  would  have  been  able  to 
celebrate  their  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of 
married  life.  >^ 
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Sow  cucumber  seed. 

Keep  the  spade  shining. 

Sow  some  more  sweet  peas. 

Is  THE  sweet  corn  patch  ready? 

Firm  soil  for  tomatoes,  Icxjse  soil  for 
potatoes. 

BoNEME.\L  is  one  of  the  most  lasting 
manures. 

Parsley  seed  takes  a  long  time  to 
germinate. 

Warm  up  to  the  work  these  bright 
days  and  don't  give  way  to  that  tired 
feeling. 


A  lavender  bush  costs  very  little  and 
grows  anywhere. 

Crushed  oyster  shell  is  a  good  addi- 
tion to  soil  for  greenhouse  plants. 

No  detail  in  gardening  is  so  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  success  as  cleanliness. 

Two  or  three  shoots  are  enough  on 
a  potato  set;  rub  off  all  the  ethers  be- 
fore planting. 

Early  vegetables  in  Missouri  have 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  frosts  of 
March  31  and  April  i. 

Hoe  between  the  early  crops  fre- 
quently whether  weeds  are  present  or 
not.     It  is  of  great  advantage. 

Don't  sow  any  seeds  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  keep  the  weeds  from  smoth- 
ering them  half  out  of  existence. 

The  Winter  Flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety of  England,  has  held  a  second 
show  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  London. 

Rochford's  variety  of  the  Boston  fern, 
Nephrolepis  todeaoides,  appears  to  be 
meeting  with  great  favor  in  England. 

Wood  lilies  are  beautiful  subjects  in 
the  spring  garden  and  none  the  less  so 
because  they  happen  to  be  natives  of 
this  country. 

Why  grow  old  and  comparatively 
worthless  varieties  when  improved  sorts 
are  just  as  easily  propagated  and  grown 
and  give  better  results? 

We  cannot  all  be  plant  wizards  but 
we  can  all  do  a  little  plant  hybridizing 
and  selecting  in  an  amateur  way  that 
at  least  is  very  interesting.    Try  it. 

The  growing  shoots  of  the  bamboo 
are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  asparagus 
and,  in  Japan,  are  cooked  and  eaten 
the  same  way  as  the  asparagus  is  here. 

Aphides  must  be  getting  scarce  in 
England.  We  notice  that  chemicals  hav- 
ing a  "beneficial  effect  not  only  on  aphis 
but  on  other  insect  pests"  are  advised  in 
The  Garden. 

There  are  only  three  white  flowered 
cattleyas  in  America  and  only  six  in 
existence  according  to  a  Philadelphia 
paper.  Who  has  been  talking  to  the  au- 
thor, we  wonder? 

Old  cigar  ends  and  waste  tobacco 
should  be  thrown  into  a  jar  and  kept 
covered  with  water.  In  this  way  they 
are  not  offensive  and  the  solution  makes 
an  excellent  insecticide  mixed  with 
soapy  water. 

Although  the  fact  is  often  urged 
against  Nicotiana  affinis  that  its  flowers 
close  up  by  day  the  fact  that  they  open 
and  are  sweetly  scented  in  the  evening 
makes  them  all  the  more  valued.  They 
are  really  delightful  in  the  summer  even- 
ings. 

The  common  bryony  planted  among 
shrubs  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will 
over  them  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  The 
bryony  being  perennial  wants  no  atten- 
tion after  once  being  planted,  and  its 
long  vines  will  twine  all  over  the  shrubs 
in  a  very  charming  manner  all  the  sum- 
mer, the  berries  being  also  very  at- 
tractive in  the  fall. 

In  ths  rush  for  double  flowers  the 
beauty  of  single  ones  is  often  forgotten. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  single 
peonies.  Not  many  years  ago  these 
were  thought  so  little  of  that  they  were 


thrown  away,  but  nov/  there  are  many 
lovely  forms,  the  large  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  silky  texture  and  of  grand 
coloring.  In  this  way  they  have  few 
equals  among  hardy  plants. 

In  some  journals  that  profess  to  give 
points  to  amateur  gardeners  we  arc 
always  coming  across  such  advice  as: 
"An  old  rusty  sprinkling  pot  may  be 
used."  "Get  a  worn  out  paint  brush." 
"Any  old  worn  out  dipper."  "A  broken 
pail."  Really  by  the  way  they  insist  on 
having  broken  and  worn  out  hings  one 
would  think  that  the  success  of  garden- 
ing depended  upon  getting  this  derelict 
rubbish  and  no  ether.  Gardening  read- 
ers know  better  than  this.  They  prize 
their  gardens  and  greenhouses  too  high- 
ly to  clutter  them  up  with  such  rubbish 
under  the  guise  of  economy.  For  very 
false  economy  this  certainly  is.  When 
they  want  a  home-made  dipper  they 
stip  a  cork  into  the  bottom  of  a  flower 
pot,  and  instead  of  poisoning  their 
plants  with  old  paint  they  just  use  a 
clean  brush  and  keept  it  clean,  or  a  bit 
of  sponge  where  this  is  suitable.  This 
striving  for  effect  in  writing  of  econom- 
ical methods  shows  inexperience  in  any 
practical  work. 

MOVIIfG. 

Moving  the  household  goods  is  al- 
ways an  unpleasant  job  and  moving  one*s 
plants  and  gardening  paraphernalia  is 
not  any  more  pleasant  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when  moving  from  an  old 
and  well  stocked  place,  where  every  tree 
and  shrub  has  its  history,  to  one  where 
everything  is  bare;  from  the  old  well 
cultivated  soil  to  a  garden  (save  the 
mark)  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands. 
It  takes  the  plants  even  longer  to  settle 
down  to  their  new  home  than  the  people 
who  tend  them  and  usually  there  are 
many  fatalities. 

But  when  the  move  is  made  to  some 
old  garden,  where  for  many  years  some- 
one else  has  tended  the  plants,  even  if 
the  place  has  been  allowed  to  get  into 
disorder,  there  are  redeeming  points. 
Especially  at  this  time  of  year  there  are 
all  kinds  of  pleasant  surprises.  Some 
unknown  tree  or  shrub  begins  to  flower 
and  we  have  to  hunt  up  our  gardening 
books  to  find  its  name,  or  some  fine 
spring  morning  we  have  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  an  old  friend  in  the  way  of 
a  herbaceous  or  bulbous  flower  spring- 
ing up  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer. 
Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  anticipa- 
tion, of  planning  just  where  we  will 
grow  crops  for  the  season  and  of  look- 
ing forward  to  when  this  or  that  old 
fruit  tree,  now  coming  into  bloom,  will 
show  us  what  it  is  capable  of  in  the  way 
of  fruit  producing. 

Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  genuine  pleasure 
in  taking  on  an  old  garden.  Just  a  word 
of  warning :  Don't  be  in  too  much  hurry 
to  get  the  axe  to  work  trimming  out 
shrubs  or  clearing  out  the  borders. 
Tidiness  is  a  great  virtue  but  the  tidy- 
ing up  gardener  is  often  a  most  de- 
structive animal,  ruining  beautifully  rest- 
ful and  natural  effects  in  the  garden,  es- 
pecially in  the  semi- wild  parts  of  it,  that 
have  taken  many  years  to  produce.  If 
he  comes  around  in  the  guise  of  phi- 
losopher and  friend  listen  to  what  he 
says  and  then  take  him  to  the  house  and 
feed  him  and  get  him  to  sleep  or  fire 
him  out  altogether.  Anyway,  keep*  him 
out  of  the  garden,  for  he  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  frost  in  June.         ^^ 
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FEEDING  PLANTS. 

Enquiries  are  constantly  being  made 
as  to  how  frequently  plants  of  some  kind 
or  other  should  be  fed  with  liquid  ma- 
nure and  how  strong  the  liquid  ought  to 
be  used.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
no  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  condi- 
tion the  plants  are  in  or  the  class  of  soil 
that  is  used. 

Often  an  experienced  grower  is  in 
doubt  as  to  how  to  feed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, that  is  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  feeding  the  plant  can  stand 
without  endangering  its  health  in  other 
ways.  Plants  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation are  always  in  danger  of  being 
overfed  and  the  experienced  grower, 
knowing  this,  watches  carefully  for  the 
first  sign  of  any  effects  that  are  caused 
by  over-feeding.  Unfortunately  the  in- 
experienced grower  cannot  see  the  first 
symptoms.  He  fails  to  note  the  first 
signs  that  it  is  so  important  to  catch  and 
by  the  time  his  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact,  by  yellow  leaves,  by  flagging  when 
the  sun  is  bright  or  in  some  other  un- 
mistakable way,  the  mischief  has  gone 
too  far  to  be  remedied.  The  skilled 
grower,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  his 
plants.  He  notes  they  are  losing  their 
appetite,  so  to  speak.  He  finds  that  a 
certain  bench,  or  perhaps  certain  plants 
on  a  bench,  are  not  drying  out  as  fre- 
quently as  desirable,  showing  that  these 
plants  for  the  present  have  had  just  as 
much  stimulant  as  is  necessary  to  their 
well  being  and  he  cuts  off  the  supply  for 
a  time,  until  increased  root  action  and 
top  growth  enables  the  plants  to  partake 
more  freely  of  the  food  prepared  for 
them. 

There  are  a  few  broad  rules  that  are 
applicable  to  every  case ;  for  instance,  no 
plant  should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure 
that  has  not  obtained  a  thoroughly  firm 
hold  on  the  soil  it  is  growing  in.  Even 
clear  water  should  be  judiciously  applied, 
letting  the  roots  look  for  it,  as  they  will 
do  by  producing  a  large  number  of  feed- 
ing points.  Then  when  these  are  run- 
ning: freely  all  through  the  soil  the  plant 
is  ready  for  its  food;  its  roots  will  take 
up  the  life-giving  elements  in  solution  in 
the  soil  and  free  and  vigorous  growth 
may  be  looked  for.  This,  then,  is  the 
time  to  feed  and  feed  liberally,  changing 
the  diet  occasionally  if  one  class  of  ma- 
nure loses  its  effect.  It  is  a  fact  that  no 
class  of  manure,  no  matter  how  suitable 
the  chemists  may  tell  us  it  is  for  a  cer- 
tain plant,  long  continued  has  so  good  an 
effect  as  a  change  of  food. 

Stable  liquid  is  a  very  powerful  food 
suitable  for  almost  every  crop  grown  if 
used  in  correct  strength.  Where  straw 
is  used  for  bedding  horses  the  color  of 
the  liquid  is,  in  most  instances,  a  guide 
as  to  its  strength,  but  other  kinds  of  lit- 
ter, such  as  bracken  and  peat  moss,  give 
a  high  color  that  is  misleading.  In  every 
case  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
weakness  than  strength  and,  regarding 
frequency  of  application,  to  apply  too 
seldom  rather  than  too  often.  Bright 
weather  leads  to  a  greater  demand  by 
the  roots  than  dull.  Plants  that  are 
growingr  freely  and  making  a  lot  of  foli- 
age need  more  than  slower  growing,  less 
leafy  subjects,  while  a  rule,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  that  the  larger  and  more 
fleshy  roots  need  more  vrater  and  strong- 
er food  than  those  of  a  finer  and  harder 
texture. 

G. 


CARNATION  GOVERNOR  GUILD. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  seed- 
ling carnation  raised  by  Pierce  Bros., 
Waltham,  Mass.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Mrs.  Lawson  and  Crane  and 
very  distinct  and  brilliant  in  color.  It 
produces  long  sturdy  stems  and  is 
a  non-burster.  Allan  Pierce  claims  it  is 
about  the  only  carnation  that  harmonizes 
with  the  red  of  the  American  flag. 


SWEET  PEA  MRS.  GEORGE  LEWIS. 

This  new  introduction,  by  Anton  Zvo- 
lanek.  Grand  View,  N.  J.,  is  the  largest 
and  finest  white  sweet  pea  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  named  for  Mrs.  Lewis,  a 
patron  of  the  Tarrytown  Horticultural 
Society,  who  has  a  fine  home  and  con- 
servatories at  that  place,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  interest  which  she  takes  in 
horticulture.  A.  F.  F. 

ARE  VIOLETS  LOSING  FAVOR? 

Violets  are  by  no  means  as  popular 
with  New  York  women  as  they  formerly 
were.  For  many  years  at  this  season 
every  woman  who  could  rake,  scrape  or 
otherwise  gather  together  the  where- 
withal sported  a  big  bunch  of  violets, 
but  now  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  A  single  orchid,  if  one  can't 
afford  more,  or  a  cluster,  if  the  pocket- 
book  is  gold  lined,  is  the  most  fashion* 
able  floral  decoration  for  any  function, 
either  public  or  private,  this  winter. — 
New  York  Sun. 

COLUMBUS  FLOWER  IN  ARIZONA  SANDS. 

At  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  22,  with 
much  ceremony  a  cutting  from  the  orig- 
inal rose  taken  to  Prescott,  the  first  cap- 
ital of  the  territory,  by  Governor  Mc- 
Cormick  and  his  young  bride,  Elizabeth 
Thurman,  daughter  of  the  "Old  Roman," 
was  planted  in  the  capitol  grounds.  The 
occasion  was  made  a  gala  event,  and 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  ad- 
journed in  its  honor. 

In  the  early  sixties,  when  Governor 
McCormick  took  his  young  wife  to  the 
territory  of  Arizona,  the  latter  carried 
with  her  from  the  old  Thurman  home  in 
this  city  a  deep  red  climbing  rose,  which 
she  set  out  in  the  yard  of  her  new 
home.  The  rose  bush  flourished  and 
when  the  log  capitol  passed  into  private 
hands,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Ehle,  a  pioneer 
of  Prescott,  removed  the  bush  to  her 
own  yard,  where  she  tended  it  for  years 
and  told  the  younger  generation  some- 
thing of  its  history.  The  cutting  just 
set  out  in  the  capitol  grounds  at  Phoe- 
nix, has  been  christened  "the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  rose,"  and  will  be  watched 
and  tended  by  the  custodian  of  the  cap- 
itol building. — Columbus,  0..  Post.. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  TEAR  BOOK. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Year  Book  for  1907,  issued  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
England.  This  is  a  revival  of  the  work 
first  published  in  1895,  which,  as  the 
editors  inform  us,  was  unfortunately 
abandoned.  A  portrait  of  President 
Chas.  E.  Shea  is  used  for  frontispiece 
and  there  are  besides  a  number  of  other 
portraits  and  illustrations.  The  char- 
acter of  the  book  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  edited  by  Chas.  H. 
Curtis  and  C.  Harman  Payne.  The 
contents  are  as  follows: 

"The  Preslflent  of  the  National  Chnrs- 
anthemum  Society;"   "Chrysanthemums 


in  America,"  by  Chas.  H.  Totty.  Madi- 
son. N.  J.;  "Chrysanthemums  in  Deco- 
rations/' by  Dorothy  M.  Oliver;  "Early 
Chrysanthemums  from  Stool  Divisions," 
by  Percy  A.  Cragrg;  "Chrysanthemums  In 
Australia,"  by  Thos.  W.  Pockett,  Mal- 
vern. Victoria;  "Exhibition  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums/*  by  W.  Higgs;  "Anal- 
ysis of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  November  Shows,  1906-06/'  by 
C.  M.  CoUlngwood;  "Chrysanthemums 
for  Town  Gardens/'  by  Elderbert  F. 
Hawes;  "The  Holmes  Memorial  Chal- 
lenge Cups;"  "The  National  Competition 
of  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Societies  for  the  Challenge  Trophy;" 
"Medals  Awarded  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  N.  C.  &  in  1906;"  "Work  of  the 
Floral  Committee  and  Classification 
Committee  for  1906/'  by  D.  B.  Crane; 
"Market  Chrysanthemums/'  by  David 
Ingamells:  "Classification  Committee;" 
"Single  Flowered  Chrysanthemums/' 
by  W.  C.  Pagram;  "Awards  of  the 
Floral  Committee;"  "Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Awards  of  Merit;"  "The 
New  Chrysanthemums  of  1906,"  by 
Chas.  H.  Curtis;  "New  French  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  C.  Harman 
Payne;  "National  Horticultural  Society 
of  BVance;"  "French  National  Chrya- 
anthemum  Society." 


Societies. 


aherican  carnation  society. 

CARNATION  S£GISTXR£D. 

By  James  D.  Cockroft,  Northport,  N. 
Y.,  Sensation. — Color,  a  beautiful  shade 
of  bright  cerise;  form,  well  built  flower 
of  large  size;  calyx,  perfect,  does  not 
burst.  Stem  from  24  to  30  inches  and 
over  from  September  to  July.  The  keep- 
ing qualities  are  of  the  best,  early,  free 
and  a  continuous  bloomer.  Habit,  strong, 
clean  growth,  every  shoot  producing  a 
flower. 

AuERT  M.  Hers,  Sec'y- 


Worcester,  Mass.— The  spring  show 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  held,  April  4,  and  was 
small  in  comparison  with  other  years, 
probably  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Easter.  The  schedule  called  for  cut 
flowers  and  H.  F.  A.  Lange,  Edward  W. 
Breed,  Clinton,  and  Allyne  W.  Hixon 
had  a  fine  showing,  each  winning  in  the 
order  named.  The  exhibitors  of  nar- 
cissi and  hyacinths  were  scarce,  Mr. 
Lange  having  the  only  showing  of  the 
former  and  Mr.  Breed  of  the  latter. 
Lange  also  had  a  nice  showing  of  tulips 
and  Geo.  McWilliams,  of  Whitinsville. 
had  a  table  of  orchids,  which  added 
much  to  the  exhibition.  For  cut  flower 
basket  E.  W.  Breed  was  first  and  H.  F. 
A.  Lange  second. 

Orange,  N.  J. — The  regular  meeting 
and  display  of  the  New  Jersey  Flori- 
cultural  Society  was  held  April  5.  La- 
ger &  Hurrell,  Summit,  staged  a  merit- 
orious display  of  orchids  among  which 
were  Cattleya  Schroderae  alba  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  both  of  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  Julius  Roehrs  Co., 
Rutherford,  besides  beautiful  examples 
of  Cattleya  Schroderae  Baroness,  C. 
Rutherfordense.  C.  Mossiae  and  Odon- 
toglossum  Pescatorei,  contributed  a  new 
azalea  of  their  own  introduction  which 
they  have  named  Julius  Roehrs.  It  has 
bright  crimson  flowers  with  strong 
stems  and  heavy  foliage.  Joseph  A. 
Manda,  West  Orange,  displayed  fine 
Cattleya  citrina,  the  pendant  tulip  or- 
chid, all  of  which  bore  two  flowers  and 
Cypripedium  Sallieri  pictum  with  a  yel- 
low margin  to  the  dorsal  sepal  instead 
of  the  usual  white.  .   , 
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A  PLANT  COLLEaOR  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  letter  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  read  with  great  Interest  by  our  read- 
ers, referring,  as  it  does,  to  that  great 
and  comparatively  unknown  country 
which  has  enriched  our  gardens  with  so 
many  beautiful  hardy  plants  and  flower- 
ing trees. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  an  old  Kewite  who  has 
traveled  in  China,  called  on  us  recently 
and,  as  is  lilwaj's  the  case  when  membera 
of  the  Kew  Guild  meet,  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  On  the  recommendatlo.'i 
of  Sir  Wm.  Thlstleton  Dyer,  of  Kew, 
Messrs.  Veltch  in  1899  sent  him  to  west- 
ern China  to  collect  seeds  and  plants  for 
the  firm.  After  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
years  he  returned  to  England,  principally 
to  look  after  the  plants  he  had  collected. 
So  well  had  his  work  been  done  that  he 
was  sent  on  another  trip,  to  the  Chinese 
Thibetian  frontier,  1,000  miles  further  in- 
land, and  added  a  large  number  of  new 
plants  to  those  previously  collected. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Wilson  might  be  fully 
equipped  for  obtaining  the  beat  results 
from  the  neighborhood  he  visited  (Ichang 
in  the  Yangtse  valley,  and  western 
Hupeh  generally)  and  be  conversant  with 
the  most  striking  trees  and  shrubs  known 
to  be  in  that  district,  some  months  were 
devoted  to  visiting  Prof.  Sargent  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  at  that  time  in  the  Chinese 
customs  service,  and  stationed  at  Sczemuo 
in  Yunnan,  on  the  border  of  Tonkin.  The 
necessity  of  consulting  0r.  Henry  and 
benefiting  by  his  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  Chinese  trees  and  shrubs,  a  knowledge 
freely  imparted  to  him,  was  so  obvious 
that  .1  year  was  df  voted  to  the  purpose. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  sent  homo 
large  quantities  oi  seeds,  and  so  well 
were  they  cared  for  that  practically  all 
germinated. 

During  the  three  years  he  was  away 
Mr.  Wilson  carried  out  his  instructions 
faithfully  and  proved  himself  possessed 
of  rare  energy  and  an  enviable  capacity 
for  solid  work.  His  herbarium,  number- 
ing some  15,000  specimens,  is  most  valu- 
able, and  now  lies  in  the  leading  botanic 
^enters  of  (Europe  and  America. 

Not  all  the  kinds  he  collected  have  been 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veltch;  some  taking 
more  time  than  others  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  takes  several  years  for  rhodo- 
dendrons and  coniferous  trees  to  reach 
marketable  size,  and  to  be  propagated  m 
suflOcient  numbers  for  introduction.  We 
&aw  a  large  number  of  his  discoveries 
when  at  Veitch's  nursery  last  summer 
and  a  strikingly  unusual  lot  they  were. 
Rhododendrons  in  particular  were  very 
different  from  any  we  knew.  Primulas 
were  a  great  surprise  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  species  and 
varieties.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  China  is  the  home  of  primulas. 

Rhododendrons,  th  some  60  species  and 
varieties,  havo  been  coveted  by  Wilson. 
Chrysanthemums  were  everywhere  wild 
in  China.  The  typical  chrysanthemum  is 
far  different  In  point  of  size  and  beauty 
from  the  cultivated  forms  as  we  know 
them.  Altogether,  it  is  a  rich  and  scarce- 
ly explored  region  and  an  extensive  field 
for  the  botanist  and  plant  lover.  Here 
many  regions  of  varied  climatic  charac- 
ter overlap,  whether  we  say  they  come  or 
go,  from  one  place  to  another,  for  plants 
travel  through  the  centuries,  though 
slowly. 

We  must  also  remember  that  here  Is 
an  old  civilization,  densely  populated. 
No  matter  how  dependent  a  Chinaman  is 
on  the  land  for  a  living,  he  will  find  a 
corner  somewhere  for  flowering  plants,  as 


well  as  oddities  and  curiosities  of  plant 
life. 

With  an  old  civilization  like  China's, 
the  people  have  assisted  tremendously  in 
the  migration  of  plants.  That  is,  many 
plants  now  wild  may  have  been  brought 
originally  from  other  districts.  The  ques- 
tion sometimes  comes  up  as  to  whether 
a  plant  is  a  native  of  China  or  Japan. 
What  has  been  accredited  to  Japan  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  China,  with 
tne  extreme  probability  that  it  has  been 
introduced  into  Japan.  Besides  the  dis- 
similarity between  cultivated  and  wild 
plants  does  not  bear  the  same  relation 
there  as  with  us  in  the  United  States. 
We  scarcely  ever  think  of  cultivating  a 
plant  that  we  recognize  as  wild.  China- 
men do  not  make  that  distinction;  and 
this  makes  it  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
quite  determine  whether  the  plants  he 
may  find  are  local  or  introduced.  Con- 
sequently one  must  travel  1,000  or  2,000 
miles  into  the  mountains  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thibet  to  flnd  new  and  rare  forms 
of  plant  life.  To  deal  further  with  the 
overlapping  of  territory,  plants  come  in, 
or  go  in,  whichever  way  we  put  it,  from 
Assam,  Burmah,  Tonkin,  Thibet  and 
even  all  tne  way  from  the  eastern  spurs 
of  the  Himalayas,  to  western  China. 

Tbe  collector  of  plants  has  to  penetrate 
far  inland.  He  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
tire from  civilization,  so  to  speak,  or 
such  according  to  his  ideal.  There  are 
no  real  roads;  beaten  tracks  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  like  sheep  tracks.  Water- 
ways are  the  most  traveled  routes,  and 
the  only  means  employed  for  the  carry- 
ing and  distribution  of  merchandise  in 
quantity  and  for  long  distances.  Man  is 
the  universal  beast  of  burden,  and  the 
wheelbarrow  and  handcar  are  used  for 
conveyance  inland  any  distance  from 
waterways.  Mr.  Wilson  bought  a  boat, 
a  house  boat,  on  which  all  his  neces- 
Faries  were  carried.  It  was  his  home, 
when  near  enough  to  use  it.  He  had  of 
necessity  to  be  away  for  days  at  a  time, 
and  in  such  cases  had  to  flnd  lodging  up 
among  the  natives.  He  lived  off  the  coun- 
try, very  much  as  the  natives  lived,  and 
lived  well.  Game  was  abundant,  pheas- 
ants, quail  and  duck.  Some  luxuries  he 
had  to  forego,  bread  for  one,  but  the 
Chinese  are  excellent  cooks.  The  econ- 
omy of  living  is  almost  a  flne  art  with 
them.  Some  of  their  dishes  might  be 
added  with  advantage  and  profit  to  our 
very  restricted  form  of  staple  dishes. 
The  Chinese  are  almost  wholly  vegeta- 
rians; necessity  has  forced  them  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  this  branch  of  the 
culinary  art.  As  good  living  is  one  of, 
If  not  the  greatest,  enjoyment  of  life  we 
always  remember  any  particular  relish- 
able  dish,  and  what  our  traveler  will  al- 
ways remember  was  a  dish  of  Thibetian 
wild  strawberries,  and  cream  from  the 
yak,  or  grunting  cow. 

If  the  plant  collector's  work  must  be 
thoroughly  done,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends to  completely  explore  a  country, 
he  must  do  It  in  sections,  and  map  out 
about  as  much  as  he  can  do  in  a  season. 
It  means  that  he  first  goes  over  a  terri- 
tory, and  takes  notes,  as  he  goes  along, 
jOf  what  is  in  bloom,  locating  these  by 
supplementary  notes  and  sketches,  and 
endeavoring  to  get  over  the  territory  in 
time,  and  often  enough  to  see  every- 
thing in  bloom  during  the  season.  Be- 
sides what  may  be  noted  in  bloom  oth- 
ers with  known  afllnity  with  cultivated 
plants,  say  a  rose,  a  U^  clematifl.  rho- 
dodendron  or   azalea,    not    in   flower,    at 


the  time  of  one  visit,  must  be  noted  and 
timed  for  a  future  visit.  Seed  bearing 
and  flowering  goes  on  throughout  the 
season,  and  seeds  must  be  gathered  at 
the  proper  time,  so  that  very  nice  calcu- 
lations have  continually  to  be  made  with 
this  end  in  view.  Seeds  must  be  gath- 
ered, as  this  is  about  the  only  means  of 
securing  plants.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  think  of  sending  live  specimens,  ex- 
cept bulbous  plants,  with  any  degree  of 
success.  For  a  good  deal  of  the  collec- 
tion he  must  depend  upon  his  Chinese 
servants.  They  are  the  best  of  help. 
They  have  unequaled  memories,  and  very 
seldom  forget  anything  told  them  once. 
Plants  pointed  out  to  them,  of  which 
seed  may  be  wanted  later,  they  never  fall 
to  find  and  get  the  seed.  Why  their  mem- 
ory faculties  are  so  unusually  well  de- 
veloped may  be  explained  in  this  wise: 
It  is  a  part  of  a  Chinaman's  education 
that  he  must  memorize  and  repeat  word 
for  word  long  orations  from  the  Chinese 
classics.  Comparatively  few  are  edu- 
cated and  hardly  any  of  the  laboring 
class,  so  that  everything  must  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  We  of  the  west  are 
so  accustomed  to  note  everything  of  im- 
portance—labeling plants  is  in  this  line— 
that  gradually  we  lose  our  ability  to  re- 
member even  the  small  things  of  life. 
But  a  Chinaman  without  education  has 
no  aid  like  this.  He  must  remember.  If 
he  forgets  a  thing  and  can't  read  or  write 
he  is  lost.  Who  of  us  could  be  interrupt- 
ed in  a  count,  say  of  19G0  and  continue 
where  he  left  off  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards?  A  Chinaman  can. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  in  China  during  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  but  experienced  no  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  it.  His  decond  visit 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war.  The  Chinese,  as  far  as  he 
could  tell,  seemed  to  be  neutral;  in  fact, 
did  not  care  which  side  won.  All  their 
news  came  by  way  of  London,  and 
though  much  of  it  was  unreliable,  as  It 
came  to  us,  yet  the  Chinese  got  it  very 
nearly  correct.  The  news  took  a  long 
time  to  reach  them,  1,000  miles  westward 
from  Kong  Kong,  and  probably  got  puri- 
fied on  the  way. 

There  is  comparatively  very  little  men- 
dacity in  China.  Mr.  Wilson  was  only 
once  approached  by  a  beggar.  It  was  a 
peculiar  case.  The  man  was  a  disrepu- 
table character,  and  the  community  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  and  to  procure 
the  funds  neces^ry  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  country,  a  begging  letter  was  given 
him  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
which  he  apparently  regarded  as  manda- 
tory. With  this  he  approached  our  col- 
lector, who  immediately  sent  for  the  of- 
ficial. He  was  asked  how  much  he  wished 
him  punished.  The  official  was  surprised 
to  receive  for  an  answer  that  all  he 
wanted  was  that  the  man  be  sent  about 
his  business. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  just  concluded  an  en- 
gagement with  Prof.  Sargent  to  make  an- 
other trip  to  China  in  the  interest  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  and  some  private  par- 
ties. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
most  of  the  plants  native  of  western 
China  and  eastern  Thibet  will  be  hardy 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
'states.  By  far  the  most  important  from 
the  horticultural  standpoint  among  flow- 
ering trees  found  is  Davidia  Involucrata.. 
This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  re-dlscovery. 
it  having  been  found  first  in  1S69  by  Pere 
David,  after  whom  it  was  named  by  the 
French  botanist  Baillou.  It  is  a  amall 
tree    allied    to    the    cornels,    with    lar^e 
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white  bracts,  varying  in  size  from  four  to 
f-ight  inches  in  length  to  one  and  one-half 
to  four  and  one-half  inches  in  width. 

Introductions  among  the  buttercup 
family  include  Aconitum  Wilsoni  and  A. 
Hcmsleyanum.  The  former  is  a  new 
species  and  named  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
coverer. The  latter  is  a  climbing  specicF. 
Both  have  deep  blue  flowers.  The  cllm- 
ing  habit  connects  it  with  clematis,  to 
which  it  is  allied;  both  belong  to  the 
same  family.  Several  species  of  cle- 
matis were  found.  C.  Armandi  is  the 
best,  with  large  white  flowers  two  and 
one-half  inches  across.  The  magnolia 
family  is  represented  by  several  genera. 
The  type  genus,  Magnolla(  contains  two 
species  worthy  of  note,  M.  Delavayi  and 
M.  hypoleuca.  The  last  named  was 
troduced  many  years  ago  by  way  of  Ja- 
'  pan.  It  is  among  the  handsomest  in  cul  • 
tivation.  M.  Delavayi  is  an  evergreen 
species,  evidently  of  the  type  of  our 
southern  magnolia,  M.  grandiflora.  with 
large,  pure  white  flowers.  Eucommia  ul- 
moides  is  a  rubber  bearing  plant.  If  pro- 
ductive enough  it  should  be  valuable,  ns 
all  other  rubber  plants  are  natives  of 
tropical  regions.  It  is  considered  by  the 
Chinese  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Actinidia  Chinensis  is  by  far  the  mo8t 
Important  species  of  a  genus  which  is 
i-epresented  in  China  by  many  of  more  or 
less  horticultural  value.  It  has  also  been 
discovered  in  Japan  and  has  many  claims 
upon  the  gardener,  having  beautiful  .V- 
liage,  handsome  and  numerous  flower8, 
and  an  edible  fruit.  Its  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  plum.  In  flavor,  so  far 
as  can  be  Judged  by  Chinese  preserves, 
it  resembles  ripe  gooseberries,  and  may 
prove  a  desirable  hardy  fruit. 

Grape  vines  are  represented  by  manv 
species,  several  of  which  promise. to  De 
of  great  horticultural  value,  by  reason 
of  their  handsome  foliage  and  brilliant 
autumn  tints.  Vitis  megalophylla  has  re* 
markably  large  and  much  divided  leaves. 
V.  Romaneti  has  edible  fruit.  V.  armata 
is  prickly;  V.  Thomsoni  has  palmate 
leaves,  of  a  purple  color.  Maples  are 
quite  common  plants  and  16  distinct  spe- 
cies were  found.  Acer  oblongum,  A. 
Francheti  and  A.  Henryi  are  among  the 
most  promising.  Sixty  species  of  rubus 
(the  blackberry  and  raspberry  family) 
are  recorded  from  China.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  headquarters  of  the  genus. 
In  China  and  India  many  types  of  the 
genus  occur  that  have  no  allies  else- 
where. Rubus  Henryi  has  large  trilobed 
leaves,  dark  green  and  smooth  above, 
white  wolly  beneath.  R.  bambusarum 
has  leaves  very  much  cut  up;  it  is  an 
evergreen  climber.  The  leaves  are  dried 
and  used  as  tea. 

Two  now  species  of  spirea  were  discov- 
ered. S.  Henryi  is  probably  the  best. 
It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  bearing  dense  pani- 
cles of  pure  white  flowers.  Astilbe  Da- 
vidi  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  The 
nearest  and  best  known  representative 
of  the  genius  is  A.  Japonica,  commonly 
called  spirea,  and  frequently  forced  for 
Easter  by  florists  in  this  country.  A. 
Davldi  has  i  eddish  pink  flowers  on 
spikes  nearly  three  feet  high.  Closely  al- 
lied to  the  astilbes  is  the  genus  Rodger- 
sia.  R.  sescullfolia  is  a  handsome  spe- 
cies; according  to  Dr.  Henry  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Chinese  herbal  as  tho 
I>evir8  lamp  stand  and  colloquially  in 
Hupeh  as  the  old  serpent's  di.sh.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant  six  feet  high,  with  large 
round  leaves,  and  panicles  of  sweet- 
scented   white    flowers.    The    red    currant 


family  has  several  representatives;  Ribes 
longiracemosum  resembles  our  black 
currant  and  the  fruit  is  edible. 

The  viburnums  of  China  are  numerous 
and  handsome.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  them  is  V.  rhytidophyllum,  a 
shrub  10  feet  high  with  leaves  unlike  any 
other  member  of  the  genus.  They  meas- 
ure eight  incnes  in  length  and  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide,  with  a 
prominent  nervation,  and  woolly  tomen- 
tum  underneath.  Rhododendrons  are  rep- 
resented by  60  kinds,  spruces  by  nearly 
as  many,  also  honeysuckles,  primulan, 
azaleas  and  jasmines.  To  mention  them 
all  would  take  up  far  too  much  space,  but 
I  hope  at  some  time  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's  Introductions   more   in  detail. 

T.   D.    HATFIELD. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  PLANTS. 

Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard. — ^The  new 
double-flowered  lobelia,  Kathleen  Mal- 
lard, which  made  its  appearance  in  sev- 
eral establishments  in  England  in  one 
season  and  was  the  cause  of  a  lawsuit 
before  it  was  placed  on  the  market,  is  in 
great  demand.  It  is  a  splendid  compact 
growing  variety  with  perfectly  double 
blue  flowers. 

Heliotrope  Cyclops. — This  is  a  very 
desirable  novelty  for  greenhouse  or  open 
border  cultivation.  It  was  raised  by  P. 
Fidler,  Strassburg,  near  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. It  has  very  compact  growth,  and 
the  flowers  stand  well  out  above  the  fo- 
liage. 

Carnation  Salmon  Lawson. — Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Eng.,  carnation 
specialists,  have  a  new  carnation  named 
Salmon  Lawson  with  flowers  of  a  pleas- 
ing salmon  oink  color.  Bee. 


BULLBTIN!!  RE:CE:NTL.Y  ISSUED. 

By  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 

"Insecticides  and  Funfficides/'  by 
R.  Harcourt  and  H.  L.  Fulmer. 

"Some  Facts  Concerningr  Fertilizers 
and  Their  Use,"  by  K.  Harcourt. 

By  the  Michlgran  State  Agrricultural 
College: 

"Cull  Beans  as  a  Food  for  Swine/' 
by  R.  S.  Shaw  and  A.  C.  Anderson. 

By  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station: 

"Investigations  on  the  Lilminff  of 
Soils,"  by  H.  J.  Patterson. 

By  the  Delaware  College  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Station: 

"Dust  and  Liquid  Spraying:,"  by  C. 
P.  Close. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. : 

"Flax  Culture,"  by  William  I*  Marcy, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Okulhoma  Crrr.  Okul.— The  fruit  trees 
are  In  full  bloom  here  now,  plums,  pears, 
cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  also  early 
flowering  shrubs,  hyacinths,  tuMps,  nar- 
cissi, crocuses  and  pansies. 


Meridian,  Mass.— An  expert  has  been 
engaged  to  beautify  the  little  park  next 
the  police  headquarters. 

Los  ANGBLB8,  Cal.— Mrs.  Smith  has  of- 
fered to  the  city  the  collection  of  orchids 
formed  by  her  husband,  the  late  Eben 
Smith.  A  request  is  made  that  if  the 
offer  be  accepted  the  collection  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouses  at  Eastlake  park,  Mr. 
Smith  having  been  especially  attached  to 
this  insUtuUoD. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Ellwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  peonies,  lilacs,  phlox,  etc.;  Jos. 
Bancroft  ft  Son,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  seeds. 

Slants,  etc.;  Arthur  de  Meyer,  Ghent, 
ielgium,  (McHutchison  ft  Co.,  17  Mur- 
ray street.  New  York,  agents),  plants; 
Schaum  ft  Van  Tol,  Boskoop,  Holland, 
(McHutchison  ft  Co.,  agents),  nursery 
stock;  John  H.  Sievers  ft  .Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  carnations  and  decora- 
tive plants;  W.  E.  Dallwig,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  seeds,  bulb&  shrubs,  etc.;  Arthur 
Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  gladioli;  Isaac 
Hicks  ft  Son,  Westbury  Station,  N.  Y., 
nursery  stock;  The  Frank  S.  Piatt  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
etc.;  Sou  pert  ft  Netting,  Luxembourg, 
Europe,  roses;  Peter  Henderson  ft  Co., 
New  York,  seeds  and  Implements;  Dit- 
ley  Eltzholts  ft  Co.,  Rings,  Denmark, 
seeds;  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  Pa.,  nursery  stock;  Glblin  ft  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  heating  apparatus;  M. 
Crawford  ft  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O., 
strawberry  plants;  East  Bridgewater 
Dahlia  Gardens,  Bast  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  dahlias;  Home  Nursery,  La- 
Fayecle,  111.,  nursery  stock;  Peter 
Lambert,  Trier,  Germany,  new  roses; 
The  Greenhouse  Structural  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  srreenhouse  building  ma- 
terial; J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
nursery  stock;  D.  Gulheneuf,  Paris, 
France,  bulbs  and  plants;  Stallknect 
ft  Meyer,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  root 
seeds;  V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy, 
France,  plant  novelties;  A.  E.  McKen- 
zle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brandon,  Man.,  seeds, 
plants,  nursery  stock,  etc.;  J.  G.  Harri- 
son ft  Son  Berlin,  Md.,  nursery  stock; 
P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga., 
nursery  stock. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATIOM 

OF  AMKIIIOA  baa  paid  107  OQO  for  gUu  broken  by 
bail  liuc*  it  wai  organize  d  in  1887.  For  particu  - 
lars  address    JONlTS.  ESSLER.  taddis  Rivw.  N.  J. 


If  you  stite  tbe  pub- 
liatlon  in  which  you 
stw  this  advertise- 
ment, we  will  send 
you  free 

DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

Beautiful  color  and  duotone  pfattes,  224 
profusely  illustrated  iMges  describini 
everything  worth  (rowinf  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds. 

lEMY  A.  UEEI,  Philaieiphia. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buofliest  tarm  wao^ns,  ffarmino  tools,  borno.  outbulldino  and  houtoo 

often  need  pamtinr.  "Evorybody"s  Point  Book,**  written  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  ptlntmg.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  iMinting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  ptein  painting,  vorniohlnoi  poliohlnOi  otolnlno«  papor  honolno.  koloo- 
minlnoi  ofo. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  ronovoto  ffurnlluro  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
doooroiino  o  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cui  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  huidsomeiy  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  seac  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE  QARDENINQ  CO.,    IMonon  Bidg.,  CHICAQO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 

W«  ean  supply  aiiy  of  the  foUowIng  books,  post|Mid«  at  tfeo  prices  given: 


Manual  op  the  Tbebs  of  Nori^ 
Amebic  A  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
|]4ete  and  aathentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illustrations.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  cotmtry 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  lUttstrations. 
50  cent^. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflower  and  Ax^i^ed 
Vegetables  (Allen).- The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  SOcents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  i)ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  4s  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Mabji  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  (^LDFISH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  iS vice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  paqg^es,  nandsom^ly  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  V 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  •:  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  det^L  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250paffes.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
suooesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  CoMSTKUcnoN  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Is^  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rootbd  Plamts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

yMusHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  onty  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tnsely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Blustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oompaiisoti,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bioglb  Berst  Book  (Bigvle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
t>erries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthM  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  sooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  swd 
sowingj  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  '; 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
£armyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mffn-ent  crops  and 
the  diflerent  soils,  how  to  Apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
^An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Pruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snUect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Tkbbs  op  Akbrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pabming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting sut«;ect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

BotANiCAL  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllnstrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana),  (^uide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
Instrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Plower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  besfE  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man3r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  mattexi. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  Tery 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  iUus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  interested  infhnt,  vcyr- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Grrcm  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.   $1.00. 


TflE  6flRDEHING  60..  HOIOB  Bolldlia.  6106800. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchii,  Gematis  Panlcuiata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plac^  a 
spedalty.otoiaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $K50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $t. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


Tll[  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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Siber  with  the  ezperl«noet  of  othen,  and  la  one  of 
e  moat  important  booka  publlsheil  tbla  aeaaon  and 
la  much  needed  at  thla  time.   It  will  be  of  iMurtlculi^ 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormtrljr  Stoto  Entooiologist  of  Marytaad 

A  Praetteal  TreatlM  and  tfmelT  work  od  eheap 
aad  effective  meaua  uf  Ueatroylng  fnaeot  peata  apd 
other  vermin  in  ▼ariooa  placea.  Thla  work  la  toe 
outcome  of  practical  teats  made  by  the  autlior,  to- 
"Uier  with  the  ezperlenoea  of  othera,  and  la  one  of 
I  moat  important  booka  published  tnla  aeaaon  and 
fnuchnec       — .-.-.^.- - .^    .^ 

iutereatto 

FBUrr  OBOWSRS  AND  NURSEBTMSN 

owing  to  the  wideapread  prevalence  of  the  iioiorloua 
8au  Juae  acale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gaa  In  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  deatructlon  of  thla  peat  and 
I  being  used  more  exteualvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nuraerymen  and  fruit  irrowera.  The  perfection  o'f 
the  apparatua  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treex  la 
outlined  in  thla  work.  The  meJiodB  can  be  eaally 
applied  In  orcharda  and  nuraerlea  for  many  danger- 
OHM  peata  at  Tcry  amall  coat.  The  writer  ft  oonhld- 
rred  the  beat  authority  onthlaaubjectln  thla  country 
and  haa  left  nothing  undone  to  make  thla  the  moat 
coukplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GABDENSBS  AND  FLOBISTS 
have  found  that  veKCtablea  and  llowera  cannot  be 
grown  under glaaa  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  deatructlon  of  Insect  peata.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gaa  haa  solved  thla  problem.  The  metboda  of  iiro. 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  la  giv«i 
for  generating  aud  applying  the  gaa. 

MIi:.I.]SBS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  thla 
work,  aa  hydrocyanic  acid  gaa  haa  been  found  one  of 
the  moat  Important  materfala  for  clearing  mlUa  and 
warehouaea  of  Inaecta.  The  aubject  ox  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mllla  and  elevatora  con- 
tain lug_graln  In  aton^ge  la  alao  thoroughly  conatd- 
er^d.  To  thla  trade  tue  work  la  UidlapeDaable  and 
tranaportatlon  companlea  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cara,  ahlpa  and  other 
Indoaurea  Infeated  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  deacrlbed  a  aim  pie,  eaay  remedy  for 
Rophera,  prairie  doga,  aqulrrela  and  other  anlmala 
in  the  ground,  and  rata  and  mice  in  any  incloaure. 
COI.I.EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  thla  aub- 
ject.   It  la  complete  in  every  reape^n  and  la  the  only 
•work  of  the  kind  ever  pobllAed.   It  la  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  atyle,  profuaely  flraatP^ted, 
handaomely  bound,  eovering  UO  pagea,  pHoe,  peat* 
pald«  014(k 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 
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ASCULU8    PARVIPLORA. 
Group  of  the  small  flowering  horse  chestnut  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester.  X.  Y 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

AESGULUS  PARVIFLORA. 

There  are  few  shrubs  or  trees  in 
bloom  in  July,  and  anything  that  makes 
a  good  floral  display  is  especially  wel- 
come at  that  time.  The  small  buckeye, 
(^sculus  parviflora),  extends  its  hand- 
some upright  panicles,  or  spikes,  of  pure 
white  blossoms  from  10  to  18  inches  in 
length  in  July.  The  stamens  are  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  petals  and  the 
flower  panicle.*:  have  a  beautiful  feathery 
effect  ^om  the  numerous  exserted  sta- 
mens. The  attractive  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  five  to  seven  leaflets,  and  have  a 
cheerful,  green,  clean  appearance 
throughout  the  season.  The  smooth, 
brown  nuts  ripen  about  November.  It 
usually  grows  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
tall. 


Grown  as  a  single  individual  on  the 
lawn,  or  in  ia  group,  it  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful, as  the  accompanying  picture  clearly 
indicates;  it  should  be  planted  in  moist, 
rich,  well  drained  soil  to  get  good  re- 
sults. Although  it  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  states  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
western  New  York. 

John  Dunbar. 


BUSH  HONEYSUCKLES. 

The  bush  honeysuckles,  loniceras,  are 
mostly  very  hardy  and  virile  shrubs  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  variety  of 
soils  and  situations.  We  have  always 
great  respect  for  a  shrub,  tree  or  plant 
that  will  patiently  submit  to  considerable 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  will  make  a  good 
showing  under  hostile  conditions.-  Thou- 
sands of  things  are  planted  every  year 
that  are  doomed  to  neglect,  and  if  they 


cannot  hold  their  own,  they  soon  suc- 
cumb. A  number  of  the  bush  honey- 
suckles will  thrive  remarkably  well 
under  harsh  treatment 

Standish's  honejrsuckle,  Lonicera 
Standishii,  blooms  with  us  early  in 
April  and  if  the  season  is  early  and 
mild  it  will  bloom  towards  the  end  of 
March.  The  short  stalked,  delicately 
blush  white,  deliciously  fragrant  blos- 
soms are  worthy  of  much  appreciation 
so  early  in  the  season.  The  scarlet  fruit 
ripens  at  the  first  of  June. 

L.  fragantissima  comes  into  flower 
a  little  later  than  the  former  and  blos- 
soms here  usually  about  the  second 
week  in  April.  The  whitish,  fragrant 
flowers  are  produced  abundantly  along 
the  branches.  It  is  semi-evergreen  and 
forms  an  exceedingly  handsome  shrub 
10  feet  tall  and  12  feet  across.  In  severe 
winters  with  us,  it  is  partly  winter-killed. 
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Western     New    York   is   certainly    the 
northern  limit  for  its  cultivation. 

L.  gracilipes  has  pinkish  white  blos- 
soms that  are  not  very  conspicuous,  but 
are  delicately  pretty  on  close  inspection. 
It  flowers  at  the  end  of  April  and  the 
pendulous  cblong  berries  ripen  in  June. 
It  is  a  very  graceful  habited  shrub  about 
six  feet  tall. 

L.  ccerulea  bears  inconspicuous  yel- 
lowish-green flowers  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  bluish-black  berries,  highly  glau- 
cous, ripen  after  the  middle  of  June.  It 
forms  a  neat  compact  shrub  about  three 
feet  in  height,  with  glaucous  green 
leaves,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
L.  c.  Kirilowi  is  a  taller  growing  variety 
from  Asia  Minor  and  differs  little  in 
any  other  way  from  the  type. 

L.  Tartarica,  which  is  the  best  known 
of  all  the  honeysuckles,  the  most  com- 
monly planted  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  to  assert  itself  under  neglect,  comes 
inb  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  typical  flowers  are  pink,  but  they 
afe  very  variable,  as  there  are  forms 
w|th  white,  rose  and  crimson  flowers. 
C^e  of  the  best  varieties  is  a  form 
known  under  the  name  of  L.  T.  spe- 
cfosa  with  large  rose-pink  flowers.  The 
red,  orange-red  and  yellowish  fruits,  ac- 
cording to  the  varieties,  ripen  in  July 
and  continue  through  August.  I  have 
never  seen  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
look  so  glorious  as  it  does  in  bloom  at 
Toronto,  and  London,  Ont.  It  seems  to 
spring  up  there  everywhere,  and  there 
abpears  to  be  many  beautiful  forms  with 
bright  red  blossoms.  One  serious  fault 
With  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  in 
western  New  York  in  cultivation  is  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  drop  its  leaves  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  which  seems 
to  be  due  to  some  blight  trouble. 

Morrow's  honeysuckle,  L.  Morrowii, 
bears  very  showy,  yellowish-white  flowers 
aher  the  middle  of  May.  It  forms  a 
handsome  spreading  bush  eight  feet  or 
more  tall  and  ten  feet  across,  with  gray- 
ish green  foliage.  The  handsome  red 
fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  July,  continues 
until   September  and  is  very  attractive. 

About  15  years  since  there  were  sent 
to  this  country,  from  European  nurser- 
ies, some  hybrid  bush  honeysuckles 
under  the  names  of  L.  bella  albida,  L. 
b.  Candida,  and  L.  b.  rosea.  If  our 
memory  is  correct  we  believe  they  or- 
iginated in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  and  were  the  pro- 
geny resulting  from  the  hybridising  of 
L.  Morrowii  with  L.  Tartarica.  L.  b.  al- 
bida and  L.  b.  Candida  are  vigorous,  tall 
growing,  spreading  shrubs,  10  to  12  feet 
tall,  with  handsome,  clean  foliage  and 
numerous  whitish,  conspicuous  flowers 
at  the  midle  of  May.  Their  chief  glory, 
however,  is  in  their  brilliant  and  abun- 
dant fruitage.  The  branches  fairly  bend 
to  the  ground  under  the  burden  of  the 
brijfht  red,  currant-like  berries. 

Ruprecht's  honeysuckle,  L.  Ruprecht- 
iana,  of  which  we  have  several  hybrid 
forms  bearing  pinkish-white  flowers  in 
May  in  various  shades,  are  vigorous 
growing  shrubs  eight  to  ten  feet  tall, 
with  red  and  yellow  fruit  in  July  and 
August. 

L.  minutiflora  is  another  hybrid  form 
bearing  smallish,  numerous,  yellowish 
white  flowers  towards  the  end  of  May. 
It  forms  a  handsome  spreading  shrub 
ten  feet  or  so  tall,  with  finely  divided 
branches  and  is  very  graceful  in  outline. 


The  yellowish  fruit  is  ripe  in  July  and 
August. 

The  fly  honeysuckle,  L.  Xylostem, 
bears  yellowish-white  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  in  this  species  are 
larger  than  in  most  of  the  others.  The 
dark  red  fruit  is  quite  large  and  is  ripe 
in  August  and  September.  It  has  be- 
come extensively  naturalized  in  Amer- 
ican woods. 

L.  spinosa,  syn.  L.  Alberti,  has  slen- 
der, curving  branches  with  bluish-green 
leaves.  The  rosy  pink,  fragrant  flowers, 
produced  at  the  end  of  May  and  first  of 
June,  are  very  atractive.  This  is  a  very 
choice  decorative  shrub  and  seldom 
grows  over  two  and  one-half  feet  tall. 
It  prefers  moist,  rich  soil. 

L.  Iberica  bears  yellowish-green,  small 
flowers  at  the  first  of  June  and  the  dark 
red  fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  August 
The  deep  green,  roundish  leaves  thick- 


Lonicera  Minutifolia. 


ly  clothe  the  branches  and  it  forms  a 
round,  neat,  dense  habited  shrub  from 
five  to  six  feet  tall. 

L.  Thibetica  is  a  recently  introduced 
species  from  Sze-chuen  with  purple  pink 
flowers  produced  at  the  first  of  June 
and  the  orange-scarlet  fruit  ripens  in 
September.  The  leaves  are  deep  green, 
broadly  lance  shaped,  and  it  has  a  dense 
and  somewhat  procumbent  habit  seldom 
over  three  feet  in  height  It  is  quite 
small  with  us  yet,  but  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  it  appears  to  be  an  excel- 
lent subject  to  use  on  banks  and  slopes 
and  perhaps  in  connection  with  rock  gar- 
dening. 

L.  rupicola,  bearing  pink  flowers  in 
June,  is  a  low  growing  prostrate  shrub, 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  same 
situations  as  the  last.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  forms  in  cultivation,  but 
the  above  in  our  judgement  include  the 
best  for  general  planting  purposes. 

John  Dunbar. 


OUTDOOR  KOSES. 

Why  roses  like  Paul  Neyron,  Magna 
Charta,  or  Ulrich  Brunner,  should  be 
classed  as  hybrid  perpetuals  is  hard  to 
tell.  It  certainly  is  not  because  they 
bloom  all  the  summer.  Usually  their 
blooming  season  is  over  before  July, 
and  while  they  may  brinp^  a  few  more 
stray  flowers  in  September  or  October, 
they  are  no  more  perpetual  bloomers 
than  a  hydrangea,  and  we  have  to  look 
to  others  for  giving  us  flowers  when 
they  are  over.  We  planted  a  bed  of  50 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  last  year, 
which  produced  hundreds  of  fine  flowers 
during  summer  and  bloomed  up  to  No- 
vember. Some  of  the  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  plants  produced,  in  August, 
20-inch  stems  with  perfect  flowers.  This 
is  certainly  a  grr.nd  rose  for  out- 
doors, and  should  be  more  extensively 
grown.  Pot  plants  are  now  advertised, 
and  these  are  suitable  if  pruned  back 
to  about  six  inches  and  planted  in  a 
deeply  cultivated,  rtiff  loam  mixed  light- 
ly with  well  rotted  manure.  The  plants 
set  out  now  will  begin  to  bloom  by  the 
middle  of  June,  but  the  flowers  will  be 
at  their  best  later  in  the  season.  They 
will  need  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
in  winter  as  they  cannot  stand  zero 
weather. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  NOTES. 

Cultivate  between  the  newly  planted 
rows  of  trees  to  prevent  cracking  of 
the  soil  later. 

Cut  back  forsythias  and  Jasminura  nu- 
diflorum  directly  the  flowers  are  past  if 
this  is  necessary. 

Finish  up  all  rose  pruning  without 
any  further  delay.  Leave  all  the  strong 
young  wood  possible  in  the  climbers. 

Fine  leaved  shrubs,  such  as  Che  golden 
elders  and  purple  prunus  and  filbert 
take  on  a  better  color  in  light  soflHhan 
heavy. 

The  cut  leaved  sumach,  Rhus  glabra 
laciniata,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
the  hardy  shrubs  and  very  easily  propa- 
gated and  grown.  It  is  a  fine  lawn  sub- 
ject 

Watch  newly  planted  large  specimen 
evergreens  and  conifers.  The  top  soil 
may  be  moist  and  the  old  ball  of  roots 
quite  dry.  Water  thoroughly  when 
needed  and  cultivate  the  surface. 

Daphne  laureola  should  be  planted 
about  the  shrubbery  for  the  sake  of  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers  rather  than  their 
appearance,  which  is  not  striking.  But 
its  foliage  is  very  fine  and  it  is  practic- 
ally evergreen. 

Aristolochia  Sipho.  whfen  planted  in 
some  positions,  is  apt  to  make  too  heavy 
and  dense  a  shade,  but  for  coYerinR 
anything  unsightly  its  quick  growth  and 
large  deep  green  leaves  fit  it  admirably. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
climbers  where  there  is  room  for  its 
full  development. 

Ornamental  hedges  are  more  in  re- 
quest than  formerly,  but  the  list  of  flow- 
ering plants  that  are  suitable  for  such 
planting  is  not  a  long  one.  The  dose 
clipping  by  some  thought  necessary  is 
against  the  use  of  many  fine  flowering 
shrubs,  but  if  judiciously  done  after 
flowering  this  will  not  hurt  Hydrangrea 
paniculata,  one  of  the  finest  of  shrubs 
for  the  purpose.  It  makes  a  grand  hedge 
and  lasts  in  flower  a  long  time.%rvl/> 
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TlM  Flower  Qarden* 

SOMBGOOD  EDGING  PLANTS. 

Early  in  May  the  rock  garden  and  the 
tulip  beds  are  mcst  interesting.  Tulip 
beds  are  improved  by  an  edging  of  some 
contrasting  plant.  Our  little  tulip  and 
hyacinth  garden  is  in  four  square  beds, 
edged  with  bricks.  One  of  these  beds 
is  bordered  with  yellow  cowslips.  These 
are  very  easy  to  increase.  They  should 
be  taken  up  and  divided  as  soon  as  their 
flowers  fade.  Then  they  can  be  pulled 
apart  with  no  difficulty,  and  last  year's 
clumps  will  usually  be  found  to  have 
made  several  crowns  which  can  be  re- 
planted four  or  five  inches  apart,  if  they 
are  wanted  to  form  edging.  The  ground 
should  first  be  worked  deeply,  and  en- 
riched with  barnyard  manure.  We  haul 
all  dead  leaves  from  the  trees  of  the 
grove  to  the  barnyard,  where  they  de- 
compose, are  mixed  with  cow  manure, 
and  make  fine  compost. 

We  have  a  number  of  varieties  of 
hardy  cowslips  and  polyanthuses,  all  of 
which  are  easily  increased  by  division. 
Though  they  seem  quite  hardy,  we  pro- 
tect the  beds  by  a  light  covering  of 
leaves  put  on  early  in  December.  An- 
other of  our  tulip  beds  I  am  edging 
with  a  pretty  wild  flower  that  is  very 
abundant  in  this  neighborhood,  Dutch- 
man's breeches,  or  white  hearts  as  some 
people  call  it.  In  good  soil  it  increases 
very  fast.  I  never  saw  it  used  as  a 
border,  but  it  has  such  pretty  flowers 
and  foliage,  and  contrasts  so  well  with 
the  stiff  ranks  of  tulips,  that  the  effect 
is  good.  There  are  several  varieties 
in  this  neighborhood.  Sometimes  we 
come  across  a  fine  plant  that  has  larger 
fk>wers  than  usual,  tinged  with  pink. 

We  are  edging  a  third  border  with 
the  early-flowering  blue  phlox,  offered 
by  some  dealers  under  the  name  of 
Phlox  Carolina.  This  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  valuable  flowers  of  late  in- 
troduction. It  is  not  easy  to  get  enough 
flowers  of  a  good  blue.  We  now  have 
every  color  in  phloxes  except  yellow  and 
orange  shades.  It  is  also  possible,  by 
using  the  different  species  and  varieties, 
to  have  some  kinds  of  phloxes  in  flower 
from  April  until  hard  frost. 

This  valuable  new  phlox,  which  may 
be  a  western  species,  or  a  variety  of 
Phlox  divaricata,  flowers  towards  the 
end  of  April,  or  early  in  May.  Its 
blossoms  are  nearly  the  size,  shape 
and  color  of  those  of  the  common  peri- 
winkle. (Vinca  minor).  But  the  phlox 
blooms  much  more  abundantly,  and  for 
a  much  longer  period.  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  easiest  culture,  and  is  all  the  better 
for  a  little  shade.  I  have  tried  Phlox 
subulata  with  good  effect  as  an  edging. 
It  hangs  in  masses  over  the  brick  edg- 
ing, and  increases  rapidly.  The  white 
kind  is  particularly  pretty  for  tulip  beds. 
The  pink  varieties  are  not  so  pretty  for 
beds  that  contain  brilliant  red  and  yel- 
low tulips,  but  are  charming  for  hya- 
cinth beds,  as  the  colors  of  hyacinths 
harmonize  with  them. 

Arabis  alpina  is  another  useful  plant 
for  our  purpose.  Our  hot  summers  here 
frequently  kill  it.  But  where  it  succeeds 
it  is  extremely  pretty  as  an  edging  for 
beds  of  early  flowering  bulbs.  Forget- 
me-nots  do  better  here,  and  a  little  bor- 
der edged  with  them,  and  planted  with 
deep  maroon-colored  polyanthuses,  and 
blue  Mcrtensia  Virginica,  is  very  pretty 
in  May. 


LONICBRA'  TARTARICA. 


Veronica  amethystina  is  also  a  fine 
flower  for  edgings.  It  blooms  with  the 
later  May  tulips,  and  makes  a  gay  bor- 
der for  them.  Pinks  of  many  sorts, 
and  the  very  dainty  Phlox  stellaria,  with 
its  abundant  delicately-tinted  pale-lilac 
flowers,  and  narrow  foliage,  are  among 
the  kinds  of  plants  for  edgings  from 
which  I  have  had  good  results. 

In  the  wild  garden  I  am  trying  the 
wild  red  and  yellow  columbine  of  our 
woods  to  border  a  bed  of  cowslips  edged 
with  stones.  These,  planted  together, 
have  a  very  gay  effect,  and  the  colum- 
bines cost  nothing  but  the  trouble,  or 
pleasure  rather,  of  seeking  them  in  their 
native  haunts. 

D.\NSKE    DaNDRIDGE 


PERMANENT  EDGINGS. 

In  some  places  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  tile  or  some  other  kind  of 
made  edging  to  the  flower  garden  and 
for  the  sake  of  neatness  they  are  to  be 
recommended.  But  in  no  case  are  they 
as  pretty  as  a  live  edging  and  there  are 
many  suitable  plants  for  the  purpose 
more  or  less  permanent  in  their  habit. 
'  A  good  form  of  edging  consists  of  small 
stones  so  placed  that  such  plants  as  are 
of  a  creeping  close  growing  habit  may 
be  planted  and  these  will  soon  hide  the 
stones. 
One  of  the  finest  of  very  low  growing 


plants  for  this  purpose  is  saxifraga  hyp- 
noides,  a  hardy  subject  formii*g  a  soft 
evergreen  cushion  that  may  be  annually 
trimmed  back  to  any  desired  form  and 
will  not  resent  it.  Small  pieces  taken  off 
now  and  set  between  the  stones  will  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  practically  fill 
up  the  whole  of  the  space  and  a  per- 
manent and  very  beautiful  edging  will 
result. 

The  cushion  pinks  too  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose,  rather  taller  and  more 
loose  in  habit  than  the  saxifrage  but  ex- 
quisite when  in  flower  and,  though  apt 
to  become  browned  in  winter,  have  usu- 
ally a  pretty  and  cheerful  Appearance. 
These  are  also  known  as  %thrifts  and 
Armeria  maritima.  The  plants  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  but 
when  replanting  becomes  really  neces- 
sary do  it  in  spring  and  divide  the 
plants  into  fairly  small  portions  before 
replanting. 

Some  of  the  dwarf  campanulas  of  the 
carpatica  section  are  also  excellent  for 
edgings  but  they  show  a  disposition  to 
ramble  rather  too  freely  and  need  keep- 
ing in  check.  But  they  are  strictly 
hardy  and  decidedly  useful,  both  the 
blue  and  white  forms 

Galax  aphylla,  or  the  wand  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  so  much  used  by 
florists  for  decoration,  makes  a  very 
fine  edging  the  leaves  turning  in  autumn 
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to  a  fine  bronzy-red.  It  thrives  especial- 
ly well  in  a  somewhat  moist  soil  in- 
clined to  be  peaty  but  with  care  does 
well  in  almost  any  garden  soil  not  too 
highly  impregnated  with  lime.  Besides 
those  mentioned,  and  leaving  out  box 
or  privet  edges,  there  are  many  plants 
useful  fcr  the  purpose  indicated  such  as 
aubretias,  alyssums,  dwarf  verx)nicas, 
stonecropS,  dwarf  phloxes  and,  for  an 
annual  summer  edging  only,  the  pretty 
little  edging  stock.  G. 

HOW  I  GROW  VIOLETS. 

As  you  like  notes  giving  personal  ex- 
perience I  thought  the  following  about 
violets  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
who  have  no  greenhouse.  I  have  had 
very  good  results  with  the  California 
violet  by  the  following  method:  Take 
care  of  plants  as  usual  for  forcing  and 
transplant  in  fall  to  boxes;  I  use  flats 
10  X  12  inches,  4  inches  deep  in  order  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  wet  enough  as  we 
have  furnace  heat.  Place  boxes  in  a  pit 
but  do  not  cover  with  sash  in  cold 
weather.  A  little  freezing  is  necessary 
to  success.  Leave  these  until  the  buds 
are  almost  full  size,  about  March  10. 
Then  take  them  into  the  house  and  place 
in  a  (Cool  room  exposed  to  full  sunlight 
for  ibout  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  placed  in  the  south  win- 


must  be  started  this  spring  for  next 
winter's  flowering.  A  box  could  be 
sunk  and  a  sash  put  over  it  to  take  the 
place  of  a  pit.  The  above  variety  is  the 
best  I  have  tried,  others  such  as  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  Swanley  White  and 
Marie  Louise  damping  off  when  treated 
this  way. 
Ohio.  W.  N.  Leighty. 


BORDER  BREVITIES. 

Place  a  light  mulch  over  all  newly 
planted  herbaceous  subjects. 

Trap  slugs  in  the  rock  garden  or 
many  of  the  finest  of  the  plants  will  be 
eaten. 

Finish  the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals 
without  delay,  first  watering  the  stations 
if  at  all  dry. 

A  little  super-phosphate  of  lime  may 
be  sown  along  the  sweet  pea  lines  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  poor. 

Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  is  one  of 
the  finest  late  flowering  kinds  and  should 
be  in  every  garden. 

Hoe  lightly  and  frequently  among 
the  herbaceous  plants  before  the  soil 
dries  out  too  much. 

As  soon  as  the  fcrget-me-nots  are 
past  divide  them  up  and  put  out  the 
divisions  in  good  soil. 


LONICERA    ALBERTII. 


Heddewigii    and    get    them    into    their 
place  before  they  get  stunted. 

The  variegated  sage  makes  a  very 
pretty  border  plant  and  although  often 
grown  inside  is  quite  hardy. 

A  couple  of  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  center  or  heart  of  each  will  kill  dan- 
delions or  plantains  on  ibe  lawn. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  good  bare 
patches  on  the  lawn  by  sowing  seeds, 
but  it  must  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Although  worthy  of  better  things  the 
hardy  annual  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
thrives  under  neglect  that  would  kill 
most  plants.    . 

If  good  plants  of  sweet  williams  are 
wanted  next  spring  sow  seed  about  the 
middle  of  May  in  a  well  prepared  bor- 
der or  frame. 

Polyanthuses,  cowslips  and  primroses 
should  all  be  propagated  by  division  and 
as  early  as  possible  after  they  have 
finished  flowering. 

Plant  up  any  left-over  bulbs  from  the 
greenhouse  in  any  semi-wild  part  of 
the  garden  as  though  they  may  not 
throw  first  class  flowers  they  will  make 
a  bright  bit  of  color  next  spring. 

In  a  moist  soil  the  Japanese  irises, 
varieties  of  I.  Kacmpferi,  thrive  splendid- 
ly and  their  lovely  flowers  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  species  in  this 
extensive  genus.  The  somewhat  flat  ar- 
rangement of  the  segments  of  the  flow- 
ers shows  up  with  fine  effect  tJieir  soft 
and  beautiful  colors.  These  are  won- 
derfully varied  and  the  plants  flower 
later  than  those  of  most  other  irises. 


dow  of  a  living  room  and  in  a  few  days 
are  covered  with  bloom,  100  flowers  be- 
ing open  at  one  time.  The  time  for 
bringing  them  inside  can  be  varied  so 
they  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  different 
times. 

The  warm  spell  this  year  in  January 
forced  my  plants  along  too  fast  and 
most  of  them  were  in  bloom  by  March 
I   and  I  had  plenty  at  Easter.     Plants 


Plant  out  pansies  and  keep  the  soil 
moving  around  them.  They  prefer  a 
cool  and  moist  bottom. 

California  and  other  poppies  do  not 
transplant  readily  but  they  may  be  so 
treated  if  care  is  used. 

In  poor  soil  herbaceous  plants  suffer 
in  the  summer.  This  may  be  prevented 
by   feeding  liberally  now. 

Single  out  the  seedlings  of  Dianthus 


A  White  Herbaceous  Peony. — Such 
a  thing  as  a  pure  white  herbaceous 
peony  probably  does  not  exist 'but  there 
are  several  that  have  only  a  faint  blush 
tint  and  these  are  very  attractive.  One 
of  the  best  is  Nivea,  a  lovely  bloom  with 
a  tinge  of  carmine  in  the  centre.  The 
flowers  always  come  ourer  white  in  a 
shady  moist  spot  than  where  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  wise  to  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  trees  which  rob  flower  borders  by 
rooting  all  through  them. 

Sunflowers  .\nd  Morning  Glories. 
— Last  season  we  noted  a  useful  and 
cheap  hedge,  or  division,  between  a  flow- 
er and  vegetable  garden  made  by  sowing 
sunflower  seed  thinly  in  a  row  and  thin- 
ning the  plants  out  to  one  foot  apart, 
planting  a  morning  glory  between  each 
two  sunflowers  The  latter  were,  appar- 
ently, quite  incommoded  by  the  vines 
of  the  morning  glory  which  ran  all  over 
them,  leaves  and  all.  Just  now  is  the 
time  to  sow  the  seeds  and  there  may  be 
some  one  who  would  like  to  try  it  this 
season. 

S.\LPiGL0ssis. — For  richness  of  color 
and  graceful  outline  few  annuals  equal 
salpiglossis  and  none  are  more  easily 
grown.  The  plants  dislike  being  dis- 
turbed and  the  seed  should,  if  possible, 
be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain.  If  a  bed 
of  it  is  wanted  in  the  flower  garden 
have  the  soil  put  in  good  order  and 
the  seeds  sown  at  once.  Keep  the  plants 
clean  and  thin  them  out  to  about  six 
inches  apart  each  way.  In  hot  dry  sum- 
mers, when  other  annuals  are  making? 
but  a  poor  show,  the  salpiglossis  will  of- 
ten be  fresh  and  bright  and  the  flowers 
are  fine  for  cutting,  as  they  may  be  gath- 
ered with  long  stems^ivi  last  weU    in 
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duced.  In  fact,  there  are  numberless 
ways  in  which  the  windows  and  house 
Renerally  may  be  brightened  up,  the 
plants  and  styles  being  varied  according 
to. taste  and  according  to  the  material 
at  command.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
these  window  boxes  f;et  very  hot  and 
dry  out  very  rapidly,  this  necessitating 
very  frequent  attention  to  the  water- 
ing. Unless  this  is  given  insects  attack 
the  plants  and  their  beauty  is  seriously 
curtailed.  Spraying  in  the  evening  is 
very  refreshing  to  the  plants  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  occasional  appli- 
cations of  a  good  fertilizer  is  a  help  in 
this  direction. 


A  WELL  ARRANGED   WINCOW  GARDEN. 
(From  The  Gardener's  Magazine.) 


Plants  in  the  Home* 


VHHDOW  GARDENING  IN  LONDON,  ENG. 

Among  the  working  classes  in  Spital- 
fields  and  other  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
London  much  good  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Metropolitan  Gardens  Associa- 
tion. "The  amount  of  good  and  pleas- 
ure the  scheme  will  bring  about,''  says  a 
writer  in  The  Garden,  "can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Gardening  and  a  love 
for  flowers  come  naturally  to  most  poor 
people.  Passing  through  slum-land  as 
we  must  all  do  when  leaving  the  great 
metropolis  in  any  direction,  one  sees  the 
most  pathetic  little  gardens  and  attempts 
at  gardening  on  dingy  window  sills  and 
parapnets.  A  little  encouragement  and 
the  ^ft  of  suitable  plants  .would  soon  re- 
sult in  great  improvement.  Workers 
among  the  poor  are  quite  sure  of  this. 
All  who  enjoy  their  0W9  gardens  must 
desire  that  some  of  the  happiness  they, 
find  in  them  could  be  passed  on  to 
othei-s."  Although  in  London,  as  in 
other  great  cities,  there  are  numerous 
fine  .parks,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  places 
dOi.  ifot^JP  all  c^acs  vA^fpeftf  t9  .the  poor- 
est^^ta^^.;y^tog;pcop)?;:th^  think 
they^  are'-  fewtj?  for*  the  well  dressed 
croWd,  especially  on  Sundays,  and,  i# 
thes^  can  be  reached  at  their  homes, 
and  the  refining  influence  of  gardening 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  even  in 
so  seemingly  small  a  point  as  window 
gardening,  this  society  will  be  doing 
an    immense  good. 

The  London  florists,  in  the  better 
parts  of  the  city  and  the  residential 
districts,  show  great  taste  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  window  boxes  and  it  is 
a  very  profitable  part  of  their  busi- 
ness. In  most  cases  the  work  is  let  by 
contract  for  the  season  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  florist  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  good  order  and  well  filled  all 
the  year  round.  Trays  to  take  out  of 
the  permanent  window  boxes  are  often 
used.  They  are  filled  at  the  green- 
houses and  the  plants  well  established 
before  being  placed  in  position,  and  the 
duplicates  removed.  Bulbous  flowers, 
daisies,  wallflowers,  forget-me-nots  and 
similar  plants  are  used  in  spring,  fol- 


lowed by  a  great  variety  of  summer 
bloomers,  and,  in  winter,  small  conifers, 
euonymuses,  tree  and  climbing  ivies, 
aucubas,  box  and  other  evergreens  are 
used.  One  notable  display  made  in 
South  Kensington  last  year  was  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  house  and  consisted 
of  nothing  but  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
this  plant  being  used  in  each  window, 
the  effect  being  very  novel  and  pleas- 
ing. 

Several  quite  distinct  forms  of  win- 
dow gardening  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cuts  from  the  Gardener's 
Magazine.  The  growing  of  vines  up  the 
sides  of  the  windows  is  very  effective 
and  where  the  window  garden  merges, 
as  it  were,  into  the  flower  garden  prop- 
er,  a   very   harmonious   whole   is   pro- 


TO  HIDE  STONE  PILLARS. 

Only  in  specially  favored  clime^  can 
Ficus  repens  be  used  to  such  good  cfcct 
as  shown  in  the  cur  herewith,  taken  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Owing  to  its  closely 
clinging  nature  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  vines  for  the  purpose  as  it  is  ever- 
green and  requires  practically  no  atten- 
tion. But  brick  and  stone  pillar^  are 
in  the  majority  of  cases  hideous  erec- 
tions and  if  they  can  be  hidden  for  the 
summer  only,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  photograph  taken  at  Dayton,  O.,  it 
is  well  worth  while.  Trailing  vines  of 
fairly  vigorous  habit  are  needed  for 
such  positions  and  the  boxes  must  be 
large  enough  to  -hold  a  good  mass  of 
soil.  Maurandias  are  good,  so  is  the 
California  megarrhiza,  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  annual  vines  to  grow  and  very  pop- 
ular for  covering  verandas  and  even  Win- 
dows for  the  sake  of  the  shade  it  gives 
in  summer.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
pillars  shall  be  entirely  covered.  Draped 
with  the  long  shoots  of  the  vines  the 
ugly  lines  are  hidden  and  the  effect  is 
more  graceful  than  when  the  vines  are 
allowed  to  get  too  thick. 

The  old  mignonette,  Machet,  is  still 
said  by  practical  growers  to  be  the  best 
in  existence  for  pot  culture. 


AN  ORNATE  WINDOW 

(From  The  Gardener's  Magazi 
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Societies. 


AT  CHICAGO. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Annex,  April  12,  when  rou- 
tine business  was  transacted.  «  It  was 
announced  that  a  number  of  the  medals 
awarded  at  recent  exhibitions  have  been 
struck  off  and  will  be  distributed  very 
shortly.  The  medal  is  a  very  handsome 
one,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  repro- 


The  history  of  fruit  growing  in  this 
section,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  exceedingly  interesting  and  car- 
ries with  it  many  important  lessons. 
This  will  be  presented  by  competent  au- 
thorities as  time  permits  and  various 
matters  bearing  upon  the  technical 
phases  of  fruit  growing  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 

The  exposition  authorities  have  met 
the  society  fully  half  way  in  the  matter 
of  facility  and  the  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  convention  hall,  the  exhibits  be- 


NBW   MEDAL   OP   THE  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY    OP    CHICAGO. 
Designed  by  Henning  Ryden,  New  York.    Actual  diameter  2^  inobes  and  S>16  of  an  incb  thick. 


ductions.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
first  «old  medal  is  to  be  iriven  to  W.  N. 
Rodd  with  prdpcr  address  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  services  in  the  past. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union 
restaurant  April  23  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  a  fall  flower  show  and  it  devel- 
oped that  there  was  considerable  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  September  exhibi- 
tion, to  take  the  place  of  that  usually 
held  in  November.  The  executive  com- 
mittee will  look  into  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion, and  report  later.  The  desire  is  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  the  educational 
work  of  the  society.  President  E.  G. 
Uihlein's  physician  has  ordered  him  to 
take  a  prolonged  rest. 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGIAL  SOOETT. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  have  decided 
to  hold  the  thirtieth  biennial  meeting  of 
this  national  organization  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Co..  September  25-26,  1907.  The  desir- 
ability of  this  as  a  meeting  place  was 
very  thoroughly  canvassed.  Expositions 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  furnish  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  business  conven- 
tions, but  this  exposition,  more  than  any 
of  its  kind,  will  bear  upon  the  historical 
and  the  educational  features  always  pro- 
moted by  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  Again,  it  is  a  long  time  since 
the  society  met  in  the  south  and  this 
seems  an  auspicious  time  for  returning 
to  it.  The  horticultural  associations  of 
the  immediate  section  promise  to  unite 
in  making  the  convention  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  its  history. 

A  number  of  important  matters  will 
come  before  the  society.  Reports  on  the 
grading  and  inspection  of  fruits  for 
home  distribution  and  export  purposes 
are  due,  and  the  committee  having  this 
matter  in  hand  will  record  substantial 
Togress. 


ing  staged  in  the  interior  court  of  the 
states  exhibit  building.  The  latter  part 
of  September  will  be  a  desirable  time  to 
visit  the  exposition.  The  many  natural 
attractions  of  the  region,  and  the  ade- 
quate hotel  facilities  all  promise  a  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  time,  and  this  meet- 


It  is  probable  that  the  board  of  managers 
will  recommend  that  the  show  be  held 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  June  25.  A  move- 
ment will  also  be  started  by  the  society 
in  the  near  future  for  the  distribution 
of  seeds  to  tlie  school  children,  litith  a 
subsequent  presentation  of  priaea  lor  the 
best  cultivated  blooms  in  eaeh  of  the 
several  schools. 


The  VegeUMe  Qardra. 


HOTBSHfSBASOH. 

The  kichen  gardener  is  a  busy  person 
just  now.  At  the  first  sign  of  warm 
weather  weeds  spring  up  as  if  by  magic 
and  surface  hoeing  must  be  persisted  in 
if  the  advancing  crops  are  to  be  kept 
clean.  Where  the  rows  of  onions,  par- 
snips and  similar  crops  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly it  is  easy  to  get  along  and  this 
is  why  we  advised  sowing  a  little  rad- 
ish seed  in  the  rows,  to  mark  them  and 
guide  the  cultivator.  Even  if  no  weeds, 
can  be  seen  the  hoe  must  still  be  used 
as  stirring  the  surface  allows  the  sun 
and  air  to  penetrate  and  by  forming  a 
kind  of  loose  mulch  on  the  surface  pre- 
vents cracking  and  drying  out  later  on. 
Every  hour  spent  with  the  hoe  now  in 
suitable  weather  will  save  many  hours 
later. 

The  long  rooted  beets  and  the  second 
crop  of  carrots  may  now  be  sown.  The 
soil  for  these  crops  should  not  contain 
much  fresh  manure;  this  is  better  for 
cabbage  and  other  green  crops.  The 
earliest  sown  beet  will  in  some  cases 
be  sufficiently  forward  for  thinning 
This  may  be  partly  done  with  a  narrow 
sharp  hoe.  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
singling  of  the  plants  this  is  best  done 
by  hand.     If  there  are  blank  places  in 


CLOTHING    PILLARS. 

Ficiiii  repens  growing  on  stone  porch  pillars  at  Loi  Angeles,  Cal. 


ing  will  be  the  most  important  pomolog- 
ical event  of  the  coming  year. 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  Amateur  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  now  practically  un- 
animous   in    favor    of    a   June    show. 


the  rows  or  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  bed  leave  the  plants  .-4 
little  thicker  than  necessary  to  stand, 
and  about  *he  middle  of  the  month 
transplant  them  to  make  good  in  such 
places.  ^"^ 
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There  is  still  time  for  sowing  peas  to 
come  ill  later  than  those  now  pushing 
through.  Stratagem  and"  Autocrat  are 
two  excellent  late  kinds  in  the  order 
named.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  a 
good  stimulant  for  peas,  but  keep  the 
nitrate  of  soda  for  the  green  crops. 
Plantations  of  rhubarb  recently  made 
should  have  a  mulch  of  loose  littery 
manure  now,  first  hoeing  the  surface  of 
the  soil  moderately  deep. 

Bush  and  lima  beans  must  not  yet  be 
sown  in  the  colder  latitudes,  but  get  the 
quarters  ready  for  them  and  sow  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  month.  To  get 
the  best  results  the  soil  must  be  in  good 
heart,  tough  stringy  produce  beinj? 
usually  the  result  of  poor  soil.  Hills 
must  be  made  in  damp  or  low  lying  po- 
sitions, but  are  not  necessary  in  ordi- 
narily well  drained  soil.  A  few  pots  of 
com  should  be  sown  now  in  a  frame 
and  planted  in  a  warm  corner  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  G. 


plantings  allowing  two  weeks  to  inter- 
vene. Wisconsin. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  plants  or  roots  can  be 
grown  from  seed  in  any  good  ordinary 
soil  if  well  enriched,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  by  plowing  or  spading ;  they, 
however,  succeed  best  in  deep  sandy 
loam. 

As  the  shell  of  the  seed  is  very  hard 
and  germination  somewhat  slow,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  cover  seeds  with 
hot  (not  boiling)  water  and  leave  them 
to  soak  until  cool,  repeating  this  once  or 
twice,  when  they  should  at  once  be  sown. 

Owing  to  the  slow  germination  of 
seeds  and  slow  growth  of  young  plants 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lat- 
ter are  not  choked  with  weeds,  and. 
aside  from  this  danger,  the  growth  of 
these,  or  of  any  young  plants,  is  greatly 
assisted  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation. 

It  is  generally  advised  by  writers  that 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  two  cr  three 
inches  but  I  do  not  do  this  unless  by 
accident  the  drill  has  sown  more  seed 
than  1  intended  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
now  customary  with  large  growers. 

One  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  about  60 
feet  of  drill  and  produce  from  200  to 
300  plants. 

■OW  TO  GROW  BEANS. 

All  beans  succeed  best  in  warm  light 
soil  of  at  least  average  fertility.  There 
was  never  a  greater  fallacy  than  that 
any  variety  would  thrive  in  sand  or 
poor  soil  with  little  or  no  fertilizer. 
Few  plants  are  more  sensitive  to  cold 
and  wet,  therefore,  seed  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  ground  is  warm  and 
dry.  Though  market  gardeners  often 
run  considerable  risk  by  planting  earlier, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  a  crop  which 
would  bring  high  prices,  it  seems  hardly 
advisable  to  incur  this  risk  in  the  home 
garden.  We  do  not  consider  it  safe 
to  plant  in  this  section  (Wisconsin) 
much,  if  any,  before  the  middle  of 
May.  If  sown  and  followed  by  espe- 
cially wet  or  cold  weather  the  planter 
should  not  blame  the  seedsman  if  the 
beans  fail  to  germinate. 

Plant  the  dwarf  varieties  in  drills 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet 
and  leave  plants  from  four  to  six  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  habith  of  growth 
of  the  variety.  Give  frequent  but  shal- 
low cultivation  until  flowering  time. 
Deep  cultivation  should  be  before,  not 
after,  planting.  A  succssion  of  snap  or 
string  beans  may  be  had  by  two  or  three 


CULLS  FROn  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Fennel  is  an  herb  much  esteemed  by 
some  and  it  is  of  the  very  easiest  culture. 

Sow  tomatoes  again  for  a  late  sup- 
ply, and  cultivate  a  good  but  not  over 
rich  piece  of  ground  for  them. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a  pot  or  two 
of  Chili  or  Cayenne  pepper  for  plant- 


The  Oreenhouse. 


COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

The  mention  of  coleus  conjures  up  in 
the  mind  the  popular  fine  laaved  vari- 
eties so  much  grown  for  market  and 
whose  flowers  are  unattractive.  They 
are  grown  in  fact  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaves,  either  for  house  decoration 
or  bedding. 

But  the  plant  named  at  the  head  of 


WINDOW    BOXES. 

At  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.'s  factory,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ing  on  a  sunny  border  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Change  your  crops  every  year  if  pos- 
sible, never  growing  potatoes  or  any  of 
the  cabbage  tribe  en  the  same  ground 
two  years  running 

Summer  salad  crops  like  a  shady  spot 
to  grow  in  but  the  earlier  crops  of  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  etc.  should  be  given  a 
warm  sunny  border. 

Soot  and  lime  mixed  is  excellent  for 
driving  slugs  away.  They  cannot  stand 
the  two  in  mixture  though  either  sep- 
arate troubles  them  little. 

Medium  sized  whole  sets  of  potatoes 
are  usually  thought  to  be  best  but  if 
large  ones  must  be  used  they  should  be 
cut  a  few  days  previous  to  planting. 

Ground  recently  in  sod  and  plowed 
will  grow  potatoes  of  excellent  quality 
and  flavor,  but  too  often  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wireworm  that  gives  them  a 
scabby  appearance. 


this  note  is  an  entirelv  different  thing 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  easily  grown  win- 
ter flowering  greenhouse  subject;  its 
blossoms  are  a  deep  yet  bright  blue  re- 
minding one  in  its  tint  of  some  of  the 
finer  delphiniums,  and  my  reason  for 
calling  attention  to  it  now  is  that,  if 
a  few  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  they  may 
be  rooted  and  grown  through  the  sum- 
mer and  by  Christmas  or  before  will  be 
fine  plants  full  of  flower.  There  are 
very  few  blue  flowering  plants  at  their 
best  then  and  they  will  be  very  wel- 
come, either  as  single  specimens  ar- 
ranged among  other  flowering  plants  or, 
as  is  preferable,  a  nice  block  of  a  dozen 
or  so  to  make  a  fine  display. 

I  like  to  place  three  or  four  cutting-s 
together  in  a  2j/2-inch  pot  and  when 
rooted  pinch  them  once.  They  will  then 
branch  out  and  if  kept  in  a  light,  sunny, 
cool  frame  for  a  couple  of  weeks  will  be 
ready  for  a  shift  into  the  4-inch  size. 
These  will  not  last  them  long  as,  when 
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they  start  to  grow,  the  plants  make 
rapid  progress  and  in  about  six  weeks 
they  can  go  into  the  6-inch  or  flower- 
ing size.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary 
to  pinch  more  than  once  again  and  this 
should  be  done  before  the  plants  go  into 
their  flowering  pots.  If  pinched  oftener 
a  number  of  small  flower  shoots  occur 
and  the  best  effect  is  gained  by  having 
fewer,  longer  and  therefore  more  grace- 
ful spikes. 

All  the  summer  their  culture  consists 
simply  of  keeping  the  roots  moist  and 
allowing  plelity  of  air  at  all  times. 
Syringe  them  regularly  to  encourage  a 
free  growth  and  keep  down  insects. 
After  the  flowering  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  give  the  plants  liquid  manure  every 
week  or  ten  days.  Use  it  weak  at  first 
and  stronger  afterwards  if  the  plants 
seem  to  need  it.  I  can  recommend  this 
easily  grown  and  rather  uncommon 
flower  to  all  amateur  cultivators.     G. 


INDOOR  ITEnS. 

Divide  sanscvierias  ond  aspidistras 
now  potting  the  divisions  in  small  pots. 

Do  not  allow  the  rose  plants  to  be 
crowded  on  the  benches.  Give  them 
room. 

The  wax  flower  (Hoya  carnosa)  is  an 
easily  grown  and  pretty  flowered  green- 
house vine. 

Lachenalias  must  be  allowed  to  finish 
their  growth  after  flowering  before  be- 
ing dried  off. 

Remove  all  brown  decayed  fronds 
from  ferns  to  allow  the  young  ones  a 
chance  to  grow. 

Sow  all  palm  seeds  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived as  they  soon  lose  their  vitality 
if  allowed  to  dry  up. 

Water  odontoglossums  of  the  crispum 
section  freely  now  and  until  the  new 
pseudobulbs  are  finished. 

Always  spray  very  carefully  the  under 
sides  of  leaves  as  this  is  where  insects 
are  most  numerous  as  a  rule. 

Arrange  cocos  and  similar  plants  in 
the  center  of  the  benches  where  the 
foliage  is  not  rubbed  in  passing. 

Small  seedling  ribbon  pterises  may  be 
placed  several  together  when  dividing 
up.  but  P.  tremula  should  be  singled. 

The  old  Catherine  Mermet  is  one  of 
the  finest  tea  roses  for  a  permanent  roof 
plant  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Tradescantias  struck  now  in  small  pots 
are  much  handier  for  making  up  than 
bench  rooted  plants  and  suffer  less  when 
moved. 

Keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  Cypents 
altemifolius  as  they  are  so  little  trouble 
to  grow  and  always  useful  Make  cut- 
tings of  the  shoot  tips  and  keep  verj' 
moist  in  the  sand. 


Old  Oleanders. — These  are  often 
scraggy  and  untidy  lookini^  subjects  and 
no  credit  to  the  grower,  yet  a  very  little 
trouble  will  put  them  into  good  shape 
If  there  are  any  of  these  ragged  old 
specimens  around  cut  them  down  hard 
now  and  when  they  commence  growing 
repot  them,  reducing  the  size  of  the 
old  balls  a  little  and  potting  firmly. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water  when  they 
have  started  well  into  growth,  place  in 
a  sunny  position  and  syringe  them  regu- 
larly. There  will  soon  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  condition  and  appear- 
ance. 


The  Experiment  Stations. 

FRUIT  AlfD  YfiGATABLE  PROBLEMS. 

C.  I.  Lewis  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  writes:  "In  regard  to  our  work 
here,  we  are  at  present  conducting  stor- 
age experiments  to  show  the  relation  of 
careful  handling  versus  ordinary  hand- 
ling of  fruit,  also  the  time  of  picking  and 
the  time  of  being  left  in  the  orchard  be- 
fore taking  to  the  storehouse  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  also  have  under  way  co- 
operative experiments  to  determine  the 
best  cover  crops  to  use  in  certain  lo- 
calities in  this  state.  We  have  for  the 
coming  season  extensive  experiments 
planned  on  pollinating  the  apple,  taking 
up  various  phases  of  that  work.  We  also 
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intend  to  do  co-operative  work  with 
growers  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
on  methods  and  amount  of  water,  etc., 
necessary  for  irrigating  our  common 
fruits.  We  have  established  three  ex- 
perimental orchards  in  various  sections 
which  will  demonstrate  the  best  varieties 
for  certain  localities,  and  also  show  the 
value  of  up-to-date  methods. 

"We  hope  the  coming  fall  to  conduct 
further  storage  experiments,  especially 
as  regards  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  work  will  be  conducted  on  the  sta- 
tion grounds  and  also  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  We  have  under  way  extensive  ex- 
periments on  the  Loganberry  and  the 
Phenomenal  to  determine  which  berry 
is  superior  in  yield,  sugar  content  and 
shipping  qualities ;  also  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation  and  best 
food  for  these  plants.  Wc  are  also  test- 
ing a  great  many  varieties  of  potatoes 
in  co-operation  with  the  government 
especially  to  determine  disease-resis- 
tant qualities." 

CANADIAIV  EXPERIHElfTS. 

The  Horticultural  Division  of  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada,  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  hor- 
ticulturist, who  has  superintended  the 
work  since  1898.  Included  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  arc  40  acres  de- 
voted to  fruits  and  vegetables;  a  botani- 


cal garden  of  65  acres  and  21  acres  of 
forest  plantations;  or  126  acres  in  all. 
In  fruits  and  vegetables,  experiments 
are  being  conducted  with  varieties  and 
in  methods  of  culture.  Of  apples  alone 
569  named  varieties  have  been  tested 
and  many  unnamed  seedlings,  originated 
at  Ottawa,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  named.  Special  attention  is  be- 
mv,  given  to  the  production  of  a  hardy 
winter  apple  of  good  qtiality.  The 
Americana  plums  are  being  well  tested 
and  new  varieties  of  these  are  being  pro- 
duced. Other  fruits  also  receive  their 
share  of  attention. 

In  the  botanic  gardens  are  over  3,000 
species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  over  2,000  herbaceous  perennials. 
Notes  are  taken  on  these  and  informa- 
tion regarding  their  relative  merits  is 
published  as  frequently  as  possible. 

FERTILIZER  TESTS. 

P.  H.  Rolfs  of  the  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
gaged in  making  fertilizer  tests  on  cit- 
rus tr^es.  The  orchard  is  about  ten 
acres  in  extent,  and  contracts  have  been 
made  for  conducting  this  work  for  ten 
years.  A  similar  work  conducted  on 
pineapples  is  practically  completed. 
Work  is  also  progressing  in  fermenting 
the  Japanese  persimmon. 


SIFnilGS. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  "Experi- 
ments in  Growing  Cuban  Seed  Tobacco 
in  Alabama,"  by  Geo.  T.  McNess  and 
Lewis  Ayer. 

One  of  the  most  promising  conifers 
for  economic  planting  is  European 
larch.  It  has  not  been  tested  in  Ne- 
braska, but  its  success  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  it  has  been  given  a  thorough 
trial,  warrants  its  use. 

European  parasites  of  the  gipsy  and 
brown  tailed  moths  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  to  this  country.  This 
and  many  other  services  to  cultivators 
have  been  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  correspondence  and  conjunc- 
tion with  similar  institutions  abroad. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
"The  Seed  of  Cheat,  Meadow  Fescue 
and  Brome  Grass,"  written  by  F.  D. 
Heald.  The  loss  to  farmers^  who  buy 
inferior  grasses  under  the  impression 
they  are  getting  good  varieties  is  noted 
and  several  varieties  of  grass  are  illus- 
trated. 

Studies  of  the  course  of  delayed 
germination  in  seeds,  made  by  W.  Crock- 
er, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
show  that,  contrary  to  the  common  view, 
the  structure  of  the  seed  coats  and  not 
the  embryo  is  the  determining  factor. 
Mr.  Crocker  finds  that  seed  coats  which 
exclude  water  are  much  more  liable  to 
delays  in  germination  than  those  which 
exclude  oxygen.  In  a  natural  state 
growth  of  delayed  seeds  comes  about  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  seed  coat  struct- 
ures by  longer  or  shorter  expostire  to 
germinative  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
seeds  of  the  hawthorn  there  were  found 
to  be  characters  in  the  embryo  which  de- 
layed germination,  which  comes  about 
through  long  exposure  to  germinative 
conditions  but  not  in  dry  storage. 
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Outdoor  Fruit. 


Yob  Are  iovUdd  to  consult  "TJU  OBACLI'*  on 
any  matter  Ihat  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly  on 
ooesMe  of  the  paper  ooly,  snd  make  your  wsott 
clearly  known  io  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  sboald  in  all  esses  be  given. 


ftBGOHIA  RUBRA. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Begonia  rubra  Is 
ever  raised  from  seed  and.  If  so,  with 
what  results?  O. 

It  is  certainly  not  usual  to  grrow  this  old 
favorite  from  seed,  but  possibly  there 
are  some  Gardening  readers  who  have 
done  so.  If  there  are  any  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  their  experience. 


FUCHSIA  WITH  WHITE  COROLLA. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Please  fell  me  if  there  is  in  cultivation 
In  America  a  fuchsia  with  a  single  white 
corolla  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  name?  1 
know  there  are  lots  of  varieties  with 
double  white  corollas,  but  I  prefer  the 
slnerle  white  fuchsias.  T. 

Countess  of  Aberdeen  has  a  pure  white 
corolla  and  is  a  single  variety.  Fagus 
has  a  rosy  white  corolla  and  thi9  also  is 
single. 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  OH  LAWHS. 

Ed.   Gardening:- 

What  effect  has  lime  on  the  lawn 
if  used  as  a  topdressing?  Poser. 

Lime  used  alone  has  little  effect  as 
a  fertiliser  but  is  often  used  to  kill 
worms,  especially  on  damp  lawns.  By 
its  chemical  action  it  sometimes  ren- 
ders soluble,  and  available  for  plant 
food,  some  other  properties  in  the  soil 
but  it  would  have  a  decidedly  bad  ef- 
fect and  bum  the  grass  if  used  too 
freely  in  a  fresh  state. 


WATER  LILT  POHD. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Will  water  lilies  live  in  a  pond  built  of 
car  paper,  tar  and  sand?  Will  such  a 
pond  hold  water  if  built  of  two  alter- 
nate layers  of  tar  paper  and  tar,  adding 
tar  and  sand  until  this  material  acquires 
three-fourths  of  an  inch?  E.  P.  G. 

Not  having  used  such  materials  as  tar 
paper,  tar  and  sand,  I  am  dubious  as  to 
results.  The  water  would  be  more  or  less 
Impregnated  with  carbolic  acid,  which 
would  be  destructive  to  both  animal  and 
resetable  life,  but  as  this  could  be 
gotten  rid  of  after  the  materials  har- 
dended,  the  pond  was  washed  out  and  the 
water  changed  until  no  trace  of  acid  re- 
aialxied,  it  might  then  be  safe  to  plant 
wat^r  Ulies.  After  the  materials  were 
thoroughly  dry  and  hardened  it  would 
doubtless  be  water-tight,  but  its  dura- 
bility Is  a  question,  such  materials  be- 
liiK  readily  affected  by  heat  and  cold,  ex- 
pansion and  contraction. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

J.  W.:  If  you  do  not  wish  to  repot 
your  asaleas  this  year  remove  a  little 
of  the  upper  soil,  avoiding  the  roots, 
and  top  dress  them  with  a  little  sandy 
peat,  adding  an  ounce  of  guano  to 
about  a  pailful.  C.  W.  R.:  Carman's 
Antipeit;  write  the  Perfection  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— A.  E.:  Yes, 
tobacco  stems  placed  around  your  cy- 
clamens are  excellent  as  a  means  of 
keeping  Insects  away. — H.  A.:  Pot  up 
the  caladlums  at  once. — Mark:  An  ar- 
ticle on  top  grafting  old  trees  appears 
in  this  issue. 


NEW  HEADS  OH  OLD  TREES. 

If  the  old  apple  and  pear  trees  intend- 
ed to  be  grafted  with  scions  of  better 
varieties  were  partially  headed  back,  as 
advised  recently,  they  will  now  be  ready 
for  grafting.  If  they  were  not  it  is 
not  too  late  but  there  are  advantages  in 
heading  partly  back  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son over  taking  all  the  growth  off  at 
once  as  must  now  be  done. 

Take  a  look  at  the  tree  and  see  how 
the  foundation  of  an  evenly  balanced 
head  can  best  be  laid.  Then  cut  the 
branches  at  the  desired  points,  preferably 
not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  trunk  or 
main  branches  as  the  case  may  be. 
Make  a  clean  cut  with  a  saw  and  be 
very  careful  that  the  branch  is  not 
split.  Heavy  branches  must  be  cut 
twice,  once  about  a  foot  above  the  point 
for  grafting,  or  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
sure immunity  from  splitting.  It  is  well, 
too,  to  run  the  saw  in  an  inch  or  two 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branch  befpre 
cutting  from  the  top  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

In  addition  to  the  saw  a  keen  knife 
and  a  thin  wedge  of  boxwood,  or  some 
other  hard  kind,  are  necessary.  The 
scions  consist  of  short  pieces  of  last 
year's  wood,  well  ripened,  with  sound 
dormant  buds,  and  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  little  more 
or  less  being  suitable.  These  are  usual- 
ly taken  off  in  the  late  fall  and  kept 
heeled  in  during  winter  in  a  cool  place. 
Three,  four  or  more  scions  may  be  in- 
serted on  each  branch  in  accordance 
with  its  size  and  how  it  is  disposed  up- 
on the  tree,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
shape  of  the  proposed  head. 

The  grafting  is  a  very  simple  matter; 
all  that  is  necessary  after  the  branch 
is  cut  off  clean  is  to  make  an  incision 
in  the  bark,  entering  the  knife  about 
iVi  inches  below  the  end  and  bringing 
it  upwards.  The  cut  should  be  made 
through  the  outer  and  inner  barks  only 
and  the  underlying  wood  layers  should 
not  be  injured.  A  little  practice  makes 
this  easy.  Then  insert  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  under  the  bark  just  at  the 
point  where  the  cut  comes  out  at  the 
top  and  raise  this  slightly.  Now  cut 
the  scion  at  the  lower  end  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  about  an  inch  in  length; 
cut  the  tops  -off  almost  squarely  just 
above  a  growth  bud  and  push  this  into 
the  slit  of  the  bark  with  its  cut  side 
next  the  wood  of  the  tree.  Push  the 
scion  in  far  enough  to  be  quite  firm  and 
then  smear  all  over  with  grafting  wax. 
Clay  is  sometimes  used  but  the  wax  is 
safest  for  amateur  cultivators.  Some- 
times in  hot  summers  the  wax  melts 
and  runs  down  the  branch  but  this  does 
not  matter  as  its  work  of  keeping  the 
air  out  of  the  joint  is  done  by  this 
time. 

Other  and  more  complicated  methods 
of  grafting  are  sometimes  recommended 
but  this  is  the  simplest  form  and  as  ef- 
fective as  any.  The  writer  has  inserted 
many  hundreds  of  grafts  this  way  and 
by  this  means  turned  useless  unsightly 
and  unprofitable  objects  into  useful  fruit 
bearing  trees  and  anyone  with  the  time 
on  hand  and  the  inclination  can 
do  the  same  just  as  easily.  Trees  so 
treated  commence  bearing  the  third 
year  afterwards. 

G. 


ABOUT  GOOSEBEKRIES. 

Regular  pruning  every  year  is  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  fine  fruit. 

The  English  varieties,  especially,  do 
best  in  partial  shade  and  should  be 
heavily  mulched. 

To  prevent  mildew  spray  the  bushes 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear,  and  sev- 
eral times  during  the  summer,  with  po- 
tasium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  one 
ounce  to  four  gallons  of  water.  • 


Dbnvbr,  Col.— The  Outdoor  Art  ticague 
is  busy  again  this  year,  the  members 
hoping  to  inspire  increased  interest  in 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  seeding  and 
generally  improving  vacant  city  lots. 


Obituary. 


G.  HORHECK. 

G.  Horneck,  for.  many  years  the  gar- 
dener at  Mrs.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs* 
(formerly  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett)  town 
house  in  Baltimore,  died  rather  sudden- 
ly of  pneumonia  at  one  of  the  hospitals. 
He  was  of  modest  disposition  and  retir- 
ing in  his  manners,  but  was  an  excellent 
plantsman  and  possessed  of  fine  taste, 
which  was  shown  constantly  in  the  dec- 
orations of  the  house,  conservatory  and 
balconies  in  the  palatial  establishment 
where  he  was  so  long  employed. 

S.  B. 

FREEUN  CKHOWLTOH. 

Freelin  C.  Knowlton  of  Gielsea,  Mass., 
died,  April  6,  at  the  Soldiers'  Home 
hospital,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age 
of  58.  Deceased  was  a  native  of  Liberty, 
Me.,  and  for  the  past  20  years  had  car- 
ried on  business  as  a  landscape  garden- 
er at  Chelsea.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  East  Side  Improvement  As- 
sociation and  was  always  well  to  the 
fore  in  his^  efforts  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare and  improvement  of  that  section. 
There  were  many  beautiful  floral  trib- 
utes at  the  funeral.  Mr.  Knowlton  leaves 
a  widow,  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

VALEHTIHE  HICKS  HALLOCK. 

Valentine  Hicks  Hallock,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  V.  H.  Hallock  &  Son. 
died  at  his  home,  Queens,  N.  Y.;  April 
17.  aged  85  years,  having  been  bom  in 
1822  at  Milton,  N,  Y.,  where  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  250  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  property  that 
had  been  in  his  family  for  175  years. 
Mr.  Hallock  belonged  to  the  Milton 
community  of  quakers,  famous  for  its 
support  of  the  government  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  civil  war.  From  the 
first  he  took  an  advanced  position  in 
agriculture  and  small  fruits,  also  in 
blooded  sheep  and  cattle.  Through 
some  dealings  with  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Flo- 
ral Park,  N.  Y.,  he  drifted  into  the  bulb 
business  and  he  was  identified  with  the 
firm-  that  bore  his  name  for  30  years  but 
took  no  active  part  in  its  affairs.  At 
one  time  this  firm  was  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  grower  and  dealer  in  bulbs 
and  roots,  such  as  lilies,  tuberoses, 
dahlias,  gladioli,  etc.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  firm  imported  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  strain  of  Gladious  Giildsii 
which  was  developed  into  a  large  and 
merchantable  collection  by  E.  V.  Hal- 
lock, the  junior  member  of  the  firm  and 
disposed  of  by  John  Lewis  Qiilds,  after 
whom  the  strain  and  important  varieties 
were  named.  ^^ 
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Sow  squash  seed. 

Keep  the  hoc  going. 

Remove  bedding  plants  to  frames. 

Lime  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  fer- 
tilizer. 

Kainit  is  good  for  roses  lacking  color 
in  the  leaves. 

Nasturtium  leaves  are  much  relished 
as  a  salad  by  some. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  seeds  than  plants 
and  it  is  interesting  work  raising  them. 

Galax  is  an  excellent  hardy  plant  for 
the  edge  of  a  border  or  the  lower  part 
of  a  rockery. 


Malt  culms  are  useful  as  a  fertilizer 
to  strong  feeding  plants. 

The  white  poplar  is  the  best  of 
natural  lighting  conductors. 

The  purple  loosestrife  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful plant  for  damp  positions. 

The  lawn  should  be  firm  by  now  and 
the  edges  may  be  straightened  up. 

Contrary  to  the  common  belief  edel- 
weiss may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

If  you  have  not  yet  grown  tigridias 
try  a  few ;  they  are  most  beautiful  flow- 
ers. 

The  trilliums  should  be  marked  now 
and  dug  up  after  they  have  made  their 
growth  and  transplanted  to  the  garden. 

Heliotropes  are  excellent  plants  for 

bedding.     The  foliage  is  good  and  the 

scented    flowers   arc    highly    prized  for 
cutting. 

To  KEEP  asparagus  stand  the  shoots, 
after  tying  in  bundles,  in  shallow  vessels 
of  water,  such  as  tin  dishes  or  flower- 
po-t  saucers. 

Like  many  other  bulbs,  tuberoses  can- 
not always  be  judged  by  their  size. 
Weight  in  relation  to  size  and  solidity  is 
a  far  better  test 

The  highest  praise  some  people  seem 
able  to  give  a  plant  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  But 
Gardening  readers  know  better. 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  (Eng.)  corpo- 
ration have  advised  the  townspeople  to 
grow  lavender,  mint  and  mignonette  in 
quantity  as  these  plants,  it  is  stated,  pro- 
duce ozone  and  are  useful  in  purifying 
and  disinfecting  the  air. 

The  keeping  of  a  diary  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  aids  to  gar- 
dening. If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  start  in  now  to  jot  down  all  cultural 
operations  and  times  of  flowering  of  dif- 
ferent plants.    You  will  not  regret  it. 

There  is  a  plant  in  Jamaica  called 
the  life-plant  because  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  kill  it.  When  a  leaf  is  cut 
off  and  hung  up  by  a  string  it  sends  out 
white  thread-like  roots,  gathers  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  and  begins  to  grow 
new  leaves. 

The  fourth  anntial  report  of  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  park  commissioners  has 
been  published.  Superintendent  Whit- 
ted's  report  is  full  of  interest,  especially 
his  remarks  on  "Shade  Trees"  and  these 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  this 
class  of  work. 

Some  English  growers  of  the  now 
popular  American  varieties  of  carnations 
claim  bcttter  results  by  not  stopping 
their  plants  until  they  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  high.  The  idea  is  that  stronger 
shoots  arc  obtained  and  more  of  them 
by  allowing  the  plants  to  take  their  nat- 
ural course. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  very  quick  actings 
stimulant  but  it  possesses  the  power  of 
drawing  all  or  nearly  all  the  food  ele- 
ments from  the  soil.  For  this  reason 
when  it  is  used  to  stimulate  growth  for 
the  hastening  of  a  crop,  it  is  good  policy 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
some  means.  Guano  of  good  quality 
should  be  used  alternately  with  the  ni- 


A  Madagascar  plant,  Tephrosia  Vo- 
gelli,  is  used  by  the  natives  to  catch  fish, 
the  macerated  pulp  of  the  leaves  being 
put  in  the  pond  or  river.  This  paralyzes 
the  fish,  causing  them  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face where  they  are  easily  taken. 

Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  ttne 
of  year  by  cardess  men  in  prickios  up 
the  shrub  and  herbaceous  borders.  It 
is  necessary  work^  allowinif  the  sun  and 
air  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  to  their 
benefit,  but  it  should  be  carefully  car- 
red  out  and  an  eye  shonld  be  kept 
on  the  men  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  roots. 

Usually  when  shrubberies  are  being 
planted  it  is  with  a  view  to  making  a 
good  display,  by  a  free  growth  of  the 
plants,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Very  often  to  attain  this  end  large 
shrubs  are  purchased  and  planted,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake. 
Large  trees  or  shruht  ire  far  more  diQ- 
cult  to  establish  than  small  ones,  es- 
pecially in  the  event  of  a  hot  dry  sum- 
mer following  the  planting.  Then  very 
often  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  plant 
dies  and  the  growth  from  the  other  part 
is  weak  because  of  the  great  strain  put 
upon  the  roots.  Small  plants  on  the 
other  hand  suffer  much  less  when  trans- 
planted, because  their  roots  are  not  so 
much  damaged  in  lifting,  and  they  have 
not  the  big  head  to  maintain.  As  a 
consequence  they  take  hold  quickly  and 
get  right  away  into  growth  at  once;  the 
growth  too  being  more  even  than  that 
on  the  large  plants.  In  every  case  bet- 
ter and  longer  continued  health  fol- 
lows the  use  of  the  small  plants,  while 
the  third  or  fourth  year  will  see  them 
far  ahead  of  their  larger  competitors 
in  the  matter  of  display. 


TOUGH  PLACES. 


Everyone  who  has  had  a  garden  of 
any  size  knows  the  place  where  "noth- 
ing will  grow."  There  is  perhaps  no  soil 
worth  speaking  of  and  just  there  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  seem  to  meet  in 
an  attempt  to  frustrate  gardening  on 
ever  so  small  a  scale.  The  kind  of  place 
where  a  noted  wit  suggested  the  plac- 
ing of  a  shorn  lamb  that  the  wind  may 
be  tempered  to  it. 

But  gardeners  as  a  rule  are  not  easily 
beaten  and  usually  a  way  can  be  found 
out  of  most  difficulties.  The  writer  has 
in  mind  a  corner  of  a  house  exposed  to 
the  north  and  east,  where,  in  a  mis- 
taken mood,  the  owner  had  caused  the 
removal  of  a  belt  of  shrubs  that  pro- 
tected it  in  some  measure.  For  years 
there  had  been  a  gravel  walk  there  and 
stones  and  rubbish  were  placed  about 
two  feet  thick  with  only  the  meanest 
kind  of  soil  and  very  little  of  that.  The 
change  of  plans  rendered  it  necessary 
to  plant  this  stony  desert  in  some  way, 
and  although  there  was  very  little  fresh 
soil  at  command  this  allowed  of  the  re- 
.nioval  of  the  biggest  stones,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  new  soil,  when  stirring 
deeply,  made  a  kind  of  rough  tilth. 
Although  it  seemed  a  pity  to  give  such 
plants  so  poor  a  place  Berberis  steno- 
phylla  and  B.  Thunbergii  were  planted, 
not  big  shrubs,  but  small  two-year-old 

.  seedlings,  together  with    a    number  of 

trate  for  pot  plants,  while  benches  or  i  hardy  bulbous  plants  and  the  hardy  Hem- 
outside  beds  must  be  topdressed  with  \ 
good  horse  and  cow  manure  in  equalj 
parts. 


i 


erocallis  flava.  Annual  topdressings  kept 
these  moving  and  this  individual  bad 
corner  was  done  away  with.  ^^^ 
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The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willipf . 

The  merry  month  of  May  is  with  us 
once  again,  bringing  a  new  joy  to  the 
country  where  every  bush  and  corner 
seems  bristling  with  animal  and  plant 
life.  The  May  flower,  or  trailing  ar- 
butus, is  delightful  now,  its  sweet 
fragrance  remmding  us  of  its  presence 
before  the  pretty  little  white  and  pink 
flowers  can  be  seen.  Different  coun- 
tries have  different  flowers  dedicated  to 
Queen  May.  In  Mexico  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  orchid  called,  by  the  natives, 
Flar  de  Ma  jo,  (Laelia  majalis  of  the 
botanists).  Its  orignal  name  in  the 
Mexican  vernacular  was  Chichilitic 
Tepetlavhxochitl,  but  the  May  flower 
is  handier  to  use  and,  to  quote  Betsey 
Trotwood.  "sounds  less  as  if  you  want- 
ed a  missionary."  In  England  the  name 
May  flower  is  given  to  quite  a  different 
plant,  the  common  hawthorn  that  is 
flowering  about  now  on  almost  every 
hedgerow.  Children  and  grown  people, 
too,  from  the  cities,  walk  many  miles 
for  the  pleasure  of  gathering  it. 

Some  say  it  was  a  Dutch  sailor,  oth- 
ers an  English  cook  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  tulip  craze  in  Holland,  cooked 
and  ate  about  $10,000  worth  of  bulbs 
under  the  impression  they  were  onions. 
History  repeats  itself  and  now  from  one 
of  the  middle  states  comes  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  a  farm  hand  feeding  the 
hogs  with  a  collection  of  bulbs  bought 
by  the  farmer's  daughter  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  garden.  The  pilfering 
negro  gave  his  master  the  consoling  in- 
telligence that  if  he  had  less  chicken  he 
had  more  nigger  so,  presumably,  the 
only  consolation  this  young  lady  will 
have  is  that  if  the  flower  beds  are 
empty  this  spring  there  will  be  more 
bacon  next  winter. 

Speaking  of  the  tulip  reminds  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  used  as  an 
emblem  of  a  belligerent  party,  or  at  least 
if  not  an  actively  belligerent,  a  smoulder- 
ing and  dangerous  party  that  surely,  one 
day,  will  make  its  presence  known,  the 
tulip  society  of  Hungary.  Peace  reigns 
at  present  between  the  factions  and  the 
government,  but,  although  the  Hun- 
garians are  an  artistic  and  re6ned  race 
their  sense  cf  right  is  very  deeply  rooted 
and,  once  inflamed,  they  are  a  very  pas- 
sionate people.  Well  we  won't  look  over 
the  fence  even  for  trouble  let  alone  so 
far  away  as  Buda  Pesth  or  the  Danube's 
Uue  waters. 

The  rhododendron  is  to  be  Rhode  Is- 
land's state  flower  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  and  very  oroperly  too  for, 
as  the  professor  points  out,  although  the 
plant  occurs  sporadically  as  far  north 
as  Lake  Sebago,  Maine,  it  reaches  its 
acme  of  vigorous  growth  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  about 
various  states  choosing  their  state  flow- 
er and  probably  when  every  state  has 
settled  what  its  flower  is  to  be  and  it  is 
seen  to  that  there  is  no  clashing  or 
duplication  then  we  shall  look  about  us 
for  a  real  national  flower.  Let  us  hope 
there  will  be  a  decent  one  left. 

it  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
those  who  for  many  years  have  been 
advocating  the  extension  of  parks  in 
oar  towns  and  cites  to  note  the  grand 
work  being  done  all  over  the  country  in 
this  direction.    Speaking  with  one  of  the 


pioneers  of  the  park  movement  recently, 
a  nun  who  has  been  working  for  nearly 
40  years  in  a  responsible  position,  he  said 
that  no  one  at  this  time  has  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  antipathy  shown  to 
the  park  movement  by  nearsighted  poli- 
ticians and  others,  who  could  see  no 
benefit  and  only  an  addition  to  their 
taxes  owing  to  it.  Fortunately  wiser 
counsel  has  prevailed  all  along  the  line 
and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  very 
people  who  decried  the  spending  of  pub- 
lic money  years  ago  are  loudest  in  their 
praises  of  the  parks  today.  We  all  make 
mistakes  and  the  man  who  does  so  and 
admits  afterwards  he  was  wrong  con- 
dones in  a  great  measure  for  his  error. 
Meanwhile  our  landscape  men  are  go- 
ing on  with  the  good  work,  often,  yes 
always,  under  difficulties  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  knows  nothing  about.  Long 
may  they  continue  to  do  so  and  we  hope 
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that  those  in  power  in  our  growing 
cities  will  see  more  and  more  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  securing  to  the  pub- 
lic and  their  citizens  for  ever  these 
breathing  spaces  and  play  grounds  be- 
fore they  are  caught  up  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous land  and  building  speculators. 


SIR  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKBR. 

A  VETERAN  ENCOJSH  BOTANIST. 

Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  was  born  at 
Halesworth,  Suflfolk,  on  June  30,  181 7. 
His  father  was  Dr.  W.  J.  Hooker,  an 
eminent  English  botanist,  who  after- 
wards, in  184 1,  became  director  of  Kew, 
when  the  gardens  were  transferred  from 
the  private  property  of  the  sovereign 
to  the  nation,  as  a  scientific  establish- 
ment. In  1855  the  son  was  appointed 
assistant  director,  retiring  from  that 
position  in  1885.  For  the  last  score 
of  years  he  has  lived  in  a  quiet 
locality  in  Berkshire  some  20  miles 
from  Kew,  and  until  the  year  before 
last  he  came  regularly  to  Kew,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  work  with  that  single- 
minded  devotion  to  science  which  nas 
been  characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 

For  the  last  40  years  at  least.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  has  occupied  a  foremost 
position  among  the  botanists     of     the 


world.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  natural  selection  propounded  by  Dar- 
win. He  was  president  of  the  Ro3ral 
Society  from  1873  to  1878,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  great  woxic,  the  "Flora 
of  British  India,"  a  special  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Linnaean 
Society,  "in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  science  during  60 
years  of  unremitting  labor."  He  has 
enriched  the  literature  of  botanical 
science  by  many  papers  and  publications, 
whilst  as  a  traveller  and  collector  he 
has  rendered  great  service  to  geography 
and  horticulture.  In  1839-43  he  accom- 
panied Captain  Ross'  antarctic  expedi^ 
tion.  From  1847  to  1851  he  was  in  the 
Hunalayas,  and  his  published  journals 
of  that  expediton  are  delightful  reading 
and  full  of  valuable  information  for 
both  botanists  and  gardeners.  He  vis- 
ited Syria  and  Palestine  in  i860,  Moroc- 
co and  the  Greater  Atlas  in  1871,  and  in 
1877  he  accompanied  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on 
a  botanising  tour  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California. 

From  his  position  as  director  of  Kew, 
and  as  editor  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, Sir  Joseph  exercised  a  large  in- 
fluence on  horticulture.  At  Kew  be 
spared  no  pains  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  both  as  regards 
the  richness  of  the  collection  and  its 
cultivation.  The  Botanical  Magazine 
contains  colored  plates  of  practically  all 
the  interesting  and  attractive  plants  in- 
troduced into  cultivation  by  Kew,  and 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  volumes 
published  since  1865  to  realize  how  mudi 
Kew  has  done  to  enrich  horticulture. 
Equally  important  has  been  the  influence 
of  Kew  during  the  last  half  century  on 
what  is  termed  commercial,  or  economic, 
botany.  The  distribution  to  suitable 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  of  tea, 
coflPee,  cocoa,  rubbers,  cinchonas,  tobac- 
cos, ipecacuanha,  mahogany,  eucalypti, 
bananas,  pineapples,  and  many  other 
plants  of  commercial  importance,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Sir  Joseph  and  his  staff. 

The  best  and  handiest  of  British 
floras  is  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "Stu- 
dents' Flora  of  the  British  Isles.  As 
director  of  Kew,  he  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, methodical  to  a  fault,  and 
with  a  love  of  order  which  he  used  to 
say  he  caught  from  the  navy.  Always 
ready  to  make  allowances,  liberal  in 
help,  with  kindly  counsel  and  advice 
to  the  earnest  worker,  but  unmerciful 
to  the  careless  and  slipshod,  he  in- 
fluenced enormously  the  career  of 
many  who  cam^  in  contact  with  him. 
He  could  enthuse  beginners  and  rouse 
an  interest  in  work  which  before  had 
seemed  dreary  and  uninviting.  A  walk 
in  the  gardens  with  Sir  Joseph  was  al- 
ways a  great  treat;  he  seemed  to  know 
every  plant  and  everything  about  it. 
Darwin,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Joseph, 
frequently  twitted  him  on  his  modesty 
and  mdifference  to  fame  and  often  ad- 
vised him  not  to  work  so  hard.  He 
himself  declares  that  work  is  con- 
ducive to  health  and  long  life,  and 
certainly  in  bis  case  this  has  proved 
true,  for  he  is  still  straight  and  active 
and  a  keen  worker.  W. 


Berlin  will  have  a  World's  Fair  |iP 
1913   in  celebration   of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  Kaiser's  reign. 
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ARBOR  DAT. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  an  interesting  leaflet  on  Arbor 
day,  showing  what  the  lesson  of  the  day 
should  be— the  use  and  value  of  the 
tree  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

It  points  out  that  the  tree  which  is 
significant  is  of  course  the  forest  tree 
as  distinct  from  isolated  specimens  and 
advises  that  the  best  age  to  interest  a 
child  in  forestry  is  between  the  ages  of 
6-7  or  13-14  when  all  ^uch  things,  birds, 
beasts,  flowers  and  trees  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  developing  mind.  A 
number  of  interesting  topics  are  dis- 
cussed from  the  muddy  freshet,  discol- 
ored by  the  soil  the  rains  base  dislodged, 
to  the  bursting  blossoms  and  seeds  of 
trees.  Planting  suggestions  and  the  se- 
lection of  a  suitable  day  for  Arbor  day 
are  also  discussed  and  the  interesting 
leaflet  should  certainly  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  training  of  children  along  these 
Jines.  

ROOSEVELT'S  ARBOR  DAY  MESSAGE. 

.  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  personal 
proclamation  to  "The  School  Children 
of  the  United  States"  April  14.  It  con- 
tains an  iippeal  to  the  children  to  ob- 
serve the  day  in  a  thoughtful  spirit  and 
with  a  view  of  preserving  the  forests 
for  future  generations.  The  president 
points  out  that  though  otfr  fprests  will 
probably  last  the  lifetime  of  the  older 
people,  those  who  are  children  now  will 
see  the  nation's  serious  need  of  trees. 
Because  of  this  they  will  reproach  the 
present  and  past  generations,  not  for 
what  they  have  used,  but  what  they  have 
.  wasted. 

"A  people  without  children  and  a 
country  without  trees  are  both  hopeless," 
says  the  president,  "and  forests  that  are 
so  used  that  they  cannot  renew  them- 
selves will  soon  vanish,  and  with  them 
all  their,  benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not 
merely  a  storehouse  of  wood,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  factory  of  wood  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  you 
help  to  preserve  our  forests  or  plant 
new  ones  you  are  acting  the  part  of 
good  citizens.  If  your  Arbor  day  ex- 
ercises help  you  to  realize  what  benefits 
each  one  of  you  receives  from  the  for- 
ests, and  by  your  assistance  these  bene- 
fits may  continue,  they  will  have  a  good 
end."  

SWAMPS. 

In  the  laying  out  of  parks  too  little 
is  made  of  swamp  land.  Draining  is 
all  very  well,  but  what  beautiful  effects 
might  be  had  by  leaving  small  tracts  of 
this  swamp  and  planting  it  with  suit- 
able subjects.  Semi-aquatic  plants  are 
a  very  lovely  class.  Take  the  native 
arrowheads,  the  many  grand  ferns,  the 
irises,  the  swamp  orchids  and  the  many 
beautiful  native  species  of  rush. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  workers  in  our 
cities  have  never  seen  these  plants,  ex- 
cept perhaps  getting  a  glimpse  at  them 
out  of  a  railway  carriage  window,  yet 
what  beautiful  effects  could  be  produced 
with  these  at  practically  no  expense. 
Raised  walks  could  be  provided  to  view 
the  plants  and  at  far  less  expense  than 
is  usually  gone  to  in  improving  such 
spots.  And  what  a  difference  in  plants 
seen  in  such  surroundings  and  others 
planted  in  the  usual  lake.  Though  so 
popular  with  landscape  men  ornamental 
water  is  often  very  tiring  to  the  eye  and 


not  at  all  restful  as  it  should  be  and  as 
it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

Undulations  and  curves  are  all  very 
well  but  they  are  not  the  right  idea. 
They  look  nice  on  paper  plans,  but  if 
our  landscape  men  went  to  nature  a  lit- 
tle more  for  their  ideas  and  brought  their 
well  known  practical  experience  to  bear 
in  assisting  nature  the  effect  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  in  most  instances, 
and  much  of  the  swamp  land  that  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  would  b«: 
a  real  aid  to  their  work.  G. 


SUN  A5D  MOON  PLANTS. 

The  sun  and  moon,  most  Important  to 
us  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  been, 
from  the  earliest  period  recorded,  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  to  those  engaged 
Ln  gardening  or  agriculture,  as  was 
natural.  Speaking  generally,  we  might 
say  there  are  more  beliefs,  or  supersti- 
tions of  olden  time,  connected  with  the 
sun  than  with  the  moon.  This  arose,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  frequent  changes 
of  the  moon,  which  suggested  fancies, 
though  we  may  doubt  now  whether  our 
satellite  really  has  any  influence  upon 
the  weather.  The  sun  was  valued  as  the 
source  of  light  and  heat,  indispensable  to 
'the  growth  of  plants.  Our  ancestors  did 
not  like  to  see  the  sun  shining  through 
a  haze  of  fog  or  cloud,  they  considered 
this  had  a  baleful  influence.  Something 
might  be  said  about  that,  for  It  is  on 
chilly,  dull  days  during  spring  or  autumn 
'i..at  the  aphis  hosts  make  their  migra- 
tion and  start  new  colonies  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  bright  shining 
of  the  sun  after  rain,  particularly  if  this 
was  accompanied  by  thunder,  had  a  very 
beneflcial  effect  upon  plants.  They  knew 
that  a  watery  circle  round  the  disk  was 
portentous  of  bad  weather.  People  also 
used  to  note  the  special  influence  the  sun 
had  in  opening  or  closing  some  flowers. 
We  can  quite  understand  how  the  belief 
in  the  Influence  of  the  moon,  both  upon 
mankind  and  plants,  arose,  though,  on 
observation,  so  very  little  can  be  found 
to  support  it  in  fact.  The  moon  was  a 
mystery,  the  orb  of  night,  and  its  changes 
were  totally  different  to  those  of  the  sun. 
hence  the  idea  they  might  cause  or  fore- 
tell various  changes  upon  earth.  There 
are  many  places  over  the  British  Islands 
where  a  belief  in  the  moon's  power 
lingers,  if  it  does  not  now  take  a  prac- 
tical form.  Years  ago,  neither  sowing, 
planting,  nor  grafting  were  undertaken 
without  considering  the  moon's  condition, 
whether  she  was  waxing,  or  waning.  But 
some  difTerences  of  opinion  existed,  as  is 
evident  from  these  lines  of  Tusser: 
"Sow  peas  and  beans  In  the  wane  of  the 

moon — 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too 

soon ; 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and 

rise. 
And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plenti- 
ful wise." 
Whether  there  was  any  imagined  rea- 
son why  peas  and  beans  should  be  an 
exception  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  generally  people  held  with  sowing  at 
the  new  moon,  or  between  new  and  full. 
A  waning  moon  retarded  growth  or  might 
even  oe  the  cause  oi:  decay.  Fruit  did 
not  escape  the  influence,  for  in  Devon- 
shire they  held  that  apples  and  other 
fruit  were  likely  to  perish  if  picked  at 
the  wane.  Mushrooms,  too,  were  deemed 
to  be  under  the  Influence  of  the  moon's 
changes.  In  some  of  the  countries  where 
the  cocoanut  flourishes  the  natives  choose 


a  day  when  the  moon  is  full  to  set  new 
plants,  believing  this  is  likely  to  ensure 
the  fruit  being  large.  Then  to  herbalists, 
and  to  witches  also,  or  enchanters,  the 
moon's  changes  had  an  import,  and  were 
carefully  watched.  But  there  was  a 
marked  difference.  The  herbalist,  q\ 
gatherer  of  "simples,"  considered  that  the 
Juices  of  plan. 8  were  richest  in  goo.d 
qualities  at  the  full  moon,  and  selected 
his  remedies  then  if  he  could.  Those 
seeking  for  species  having  mysterious 
powers  made  the  search  a  deed  of  dark- 
ness, and  went  out  with  lanterns  at  the 
new  moon  or  a  little  before. 

We  will  glance  now  at  those  plants 
which,  from  some  cause  Ht  another,  are 
particularly  associated  with  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  we  perceive  by  their  popular 
names.  Conspicuous  as  a  summer  flower, 
sometimes  covering  a  whole  meadow,  .'s 
the  midsummer  moon  daisy,  named  from 
the  supposition  that  the  expanded  heads 
had  a  resemblance  to  the  full  moon.  It 
was  an  old  notion,  for  in  the  pagan  times 
Uie  plant  was  dedicated  to  -the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  also  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy  for  female  maladies.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  known, 
too,  as  maudlin  wort;  this  name  attaches 
the  plant  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  lat- 
ter word  being  thus  shortened.  Fancies 
vary,  and  to  some  this  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum  was  the  ox-eyed  daisy. 
The  orientals  have  their  beliefs  about  the 
moon's  influence,  though  with  Ihem  it  's 
more  frequently  an  object  of  fear  than 
of  admiration.  Mysterious  and  sacred  Is 
the  moon  plant  of  India,  a  climbing 
species  (Asclepias  acida),  having  milky 
Juice;  there  was  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  tree  of  life  which  grew  In  Paradise, 
and  the  Juice,  if  taken,  had  attributed  to 
it  a  great  invigorating  power.  Another 
name  for  it  was  the  soma,  and  we  have 
a  reference  to  the  famous  plant  In  the 
Rig  Veda : 

"We've  quaffed  the  soma  bright. 

And  are  immortal  grown; 
We've  entered  into  light. 

And  all  the  gods  have  known/* 

The  moonwort  (Botrychium  lunaria),  a 
species  of  fern  partial  to  hiUy  ground, 
was  often  sought  after  by  our  ancestors, 
as  it  had  the  repute  of  possessing  singular 
qualities.  Its  association  with  the  moon 
arose  from  the  appearance  of  the  pairs 
of  leaflets  notched,  rather  of  a  crescent 
shape,  occasionally  fan-like;  it  is  a  species 
apt  to  vary.  Supposed  to  be  able  to  un- 
loose things,  it  was  capable  of  doing  mis- 
chief. A  wandering  horse  stepping  on 
the  moonwort  might  lose  one  or  more 
shoes,  to  its  owner's  vexation,  so  they 
thought.  But  if  the  lock  of  a  door  got 
fast,  it  was  supposed  a  sprig  of  moon- 
wort would  make  it  give  way,  and  the 
woodpecker  was  said  to  remove  any  ob- 
struction to  its  nest  by  laying  upon  it 
some  moonwort.  Witches,  or  presumed 
witches,  used  it  in  their  incantations;  by 
repeating  one  particular  form  of  words, 
some  thought  they  might  change  Quick- 
silver into  the  solid  metal.  More  prac- 
tical was  the  preparation  of  a  healing 
salve  from  U\^  moonwort.  Then  the  hon- 
esty (Lunaria  biennis),  not  uncommon 
about  country  gardens,  had  efficacy  In 
driving  away  evil  spirits  and  monsters, 
being  a  representative  of  light,  which 
they  naturally  dread.  Some  one  or  other 
of  the  nightshade  tribe  appears  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  moonshade;  It  is 
rather  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
belladonna,  a  conspicuous  species,  and  as- 
sociated with  enchantment.   ^^/ 
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The  sunflower,  which  "rays  round  with 
flames  its  disk  of  seed/'  has  had  In  many 
countries  some  such  nanve  griven  to  it. 
Ensrland  ffot  the  species  from  America  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  presumably 
about  the  same  time  its  relative,  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  came  across.  This, 
too,  is  a  flower  of  the  sun,  for  the  name 
is  a  funny  perversion  of  "girasole,"  in 
Italian,  meaning  that  it  turns  towards 
the  sun.  It  grows  taller  even  than  the 
sunflower,  since  it  can  reach  the  height 
of  eight  or  nine  feet,  but  seldom  flowers 
'Ih  our  Island.  No  doubt  the  resemblance 
of  the  expanded  «UnfV6wer  to  the  orb  of 
day  ^  was  suggestive,  though  the  name 
hadmostf  to  do  with  the  partiality  of  the 
plant  to  sunshfhe,  the  flowerstalks  gen- 
erally expanding  towards  the  south.  It 
l8  said,  I  am  aware,  that  they  turn  east- 
ward in  the  morning,  look  to  the  meridian 
at  noon,  and  move  westward  in  the  even- 
ing, bending  back  during  the  night.  This 
has  never  come  under  my  observation, 
still,  it  may  be  sometimes  a  fact.  The 
same  thing  has  been  stated  about  other 
plants;  the  heliotrope,  for  instance,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  was  symbolic  of  af- 
fection, because  it  was  thought  to  follow 
th^' course  of  the  sun.  But  it  fs  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  was  the  heliotrope  of 
the '  ancicints.  ^ 

Some  folk,  however,  fancy  It  was  a 
species  of  marigold.  One  of  the  marigolds 
certainly  did  have,  formerly,  the  name  of 
turnsole  given  to  it.  Shakespeare  has  an 
allusion  to  the  plant.'  Marigolds  were 
emblematic  of  constancy,  also  of  cour- 
tiers, who  only  shine  when  all  things 
•  were  bright.  The  sun  thistle  (Sonchus 
arvensis)  was  another  plant  reputed  to 
'follow  the  sun  from  morning  to  evening. 
The  sun  spurge  (Euphorbia  helioscop- 
.-  ica)  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  by  its  liking  for  direct  sunshine. 
The  sundew  may  have  been,  so  named 
because  it  sparkles  in  the  0ay,  but  some 
Ihink  the  word  was  at  first  "slndew," 
Xnean^ng  ''ever."— J,,.R.  S.  C,  in  Journal 
Iff  ilorticjilture. 


VTHE    TILIBR    or  THB    SOU.. 

What  blame  be  mine  if  my  Creator  chose 
To  mold  me  rough-cast  from  the  rock 

.  -and  clod.    . 
A'hoL  pl^xse  my  feet  In  ways  my  like  had 
^    -  trod, 
Ahd  bent 'me  downward  to  thi9  stooping 
pose? 

What  blame  l>e  mine  if  His  omniscient 
mind 
Did  deem  it  best  that  such  as  I  should 
bear 

...ypon  their  backs  a  world's  dead  weight 
of  care 

Lest  want  and  suffering  come  upon  man- 
kind? 

What  blame   be  mine   if   I   but   do  His 
wlU 
And  fit   the  "place   He   has   hewn   out 

for  met.  •. .  . 
For  such  as  I  there  ever  needs  must 
be* 
No  weakling  e'er  this  rugged  place  could 
fill. 

Why  dead  to  rapture  and  despair?    He 

knows 
The  Joy9  I   feel,   and  sorrows   buried' 

deep/ 
.  He  helps  me  hide,  so  that  they  cannot 

creep. 
Into  my  face.     The  world  needs  not  my- 

woes. 


Had  I  been  taught  the  trade  of  words,  I 
might 
To  you  a  wealth  of  hidden  things  re- 
veal. 
All   that  in  vagueness  I  but  see  and 
feel 
In  rock  and  rose  and  whispering  winds 
at  night. 

And  when  my  day  is  done,   my  wealth 
and  gain 
Well  might  you  grudge,  my  calm  and 

peaceful  rest, 
A  mind  free  from  remorse,  and,  what 
is  best. 
My    nearness    to    my    God.      Wherefore 
complain? 

And  when  at  last  Old  Time  has  run  his 
race 
I'll  stand  in  need  of  none  to  speak  for 

me. 
For  He  who  wrought  and  ruled  my  des- 
tiny 
Will  straight  thifl  stoop  and  let  me  see 

His  face^ 
—Will  P.  Snyder,  in  Orange-  Judd  Farmer. 


king! 
\   fields   are   mine,    and   'neath   my 


And  why  complain?    He  makes  of  me  a. 

The 

scepter  hoe 
They  yield  to  me  their  wealth,  the  well- 
filled  row, 
And  in  my  courts  doth  Nature  ever  sing. 


DATToy,  O.— After  a  stereoptlcon  lec- 
ture by  E.  S.  Thomas  an  association  was 
fornred  for  the  promotion  of  gardening. 
This  is  in  connection  with  the  offer  of  ' 
prizes  for  the  best  gardens  recently  of- 
fered by  the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

J»s  Anobles,  Cai*.— During  the  Shrin- 
ers'  convention  in  May  a  fiower  show 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  California  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Besides  the  usual  classes,  Cali- 
fornia wild  fiowers  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  attractions. 

Dallas,  Tbx. — Preparations  for  the 
coming  chrysanthemum  show  in  No- 
vember are  already  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  Dallas  Woman's  Forum. 
The  proceeds  will  go  toward?  city  im- 
provenients  and  many  of  the  principal 
business  men  are  taking  great  interest 
in  it.  A  long  list  of  prizes  is  an- 
nounced. 

ToPEKA,  Kans.  —  Principal  Geo.  H. 
Mays,  of  Sumner  school,  is  a  great  en- 
thusiast in  fiower  culture  and  finds  little 
difficulty  in  interesting  his  pupils.  There 
are  some  250  members  in' his  club,  which, 
won  the  prize,  a  fine  palm,  last  year,  for 
the  largest  capital  flower  club.  Mr. 
Mays  is  greatly  in  favor  of  anything  that 
relieves  the  grind  of  school  life-  for  thd 
children 

Storrs,  CONN.—Professor  Edwin  A. 
'White  of  the  Agricutural  College  has 
been  appointed  a.ssistant  professor  of 
horticulture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  will  enter  on  his  duties 
July  1.  Mr.  White  graduated  from  the 
latter  college  and  was  for  a  time  as- 
sistant horticulturist  there.  Since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  by  N.  H.  Manning, 
landscape  architect,  also  as  instructor  at 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  industrial  school  at 
Woodbine,  N^  J.,  and  in  his  present  posi- 
tion at  Storrs. 


TOPBKA,  Kans. —  People  around  the 
State  house  are  pleased  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  E.  Bass  goes  back  to 
work  as  janitor.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Bass  is  a  landscape  gardener  of  un- 
usual ability.  He  was  formerly  a  janitor 
at  the  State  house  and  created  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  flower  beds  that  the 
denizens  of  the  capitol  had  ever  seen. 
He  went  from  this  city  to  the  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  at  Winfield  as  janitor. 
He  sprung  many  floral  surprises  down 
there  and  was  universally  liked. 


BULLETINS  RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Forest  Products-  of  the  United 
States,"  by  R.  S.  Kellogg  and  H.  M. 
Hale. 

"Planning  a  Chopping  System,"  by 
W.  J.  Spllman. 

"The  Application  of  Vegetative  Propa- 
gation to  Leguminous  Forage  Plants," 
by  J.  M.  Westgate. 

By  the  New  Hampshire  College  Ex* 
periment  Station: 

"The  Brown-tail  Moth,"  by  E.  Dwight 
Sanderson,  and  "The  Gipsy  Moth,"  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 

By  the  Experiment  Station  of  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah: 

"Report  on  the  Southern  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station." 

"Report  on  the  Central  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station." 

"Report  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Investigations  During  1905-6." 

"Arid  Farming  Investigations." 

By  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station: 

"Fertilizer  Experiments  with  different 
Sources  of  Phosphoric  Acid,"  by  H.  J. 
Patterson. 

"Tomato  Experiments,"  by  H.  T. 
White  and  W.   R.   Ballard. 

By  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station: 

"Summary  of  Results  with  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,"  by  E.  J.  Watson. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wlnterson's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.;  Illinois  Heater  Co., 
Chicago,'  window  boxes  and  hanging  bas- 
kets; Shatemuc  Nurseries,  Barry  town, 
N.  Y.,  border  plants;  Conrad  Appel, 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  seeds  and  plants; 
Goos  &  Koenemann,  Nieder-Walluf, 
Rheingau,  Germany,  cannas,  dahlias,  be- 
gonias, etc.;  Van  Heiningen  Bros.  &  Co., 
Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery  stock;  S.  Bide 
ft  Sons,  Farnham,  Surrey,  Eng.,  new 
loses;  The  Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  nursery  stock;  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seeds  and  plants,  tools, 
etc.;  Josiah  young,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  seeds, 
implements,  etc.;  I.  N.  Kramer  &  Son, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  seeds  and  plants;  V. 
Lemolne  et  Flls,  Nancy,  France,  plants, 
aeeds,  etc.;  Morrlsville  Nursery,  Morrls- 
ville.  Pa.,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs; 
Fred'k  W.  Kelsey,  New  York,  trees  and 
hardy  shrubs;  M.  H.  Walsh,  Wood's 
Hole,  Mass.,  roses  and  peonies;  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co,,  New  York,  grass  seed. 
Implements,  etc.;  Rippley  Hardware  Co.,  * 
Grafton,  111.,  washing  machines,  spray- 
ers, etc.;  Soupert  &  Netting,  Luxem- 
bourg, Europe,  roses  for  1906-07;  The 
Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,     nursery     stock     and    herbaceous 

f)lants;  The  Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloom- 
ngton.  111.,  trees  and  plants. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

■uflQieSt  farm  wagensi  farming  taola.  barns.  autbuKdlng  and  iioutaa 

often  need  painting  ''Everybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  thoroui^hiy  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  f  uide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paintinf .  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  icalso- 
mlnino.  efo. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  renovate  furniture  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
deeeraiing  a  home.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  Icept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body C4n  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  htndsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


w« 


Manual  op  thb  Tibbs  op  Muinxx 
Ambbica  (8«rg«nt).— The  most  eom- 
|kte  and  autheatk  work  oa  the  ral^ect 
The  pages  onmber  626^  with  orer  600 
SttustrauoQi.  Byery  tice  ttudent  thoald 
haTcit.   $6.00. 

HSDOBS,    WllCDBRBAKS,  BtC.  (PcwcH). 

-*A  treatise  oa  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twentf-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  OtowiNO 
(Batlej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  AliAiiBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Alien) .—The  requirements 
of  the* important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  veij  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  mid  fungas 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— -A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltivauon,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  histoiy  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deyoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  spedes. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  ver^  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbnmo  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
lbtb  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  soooess  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    36  cents. 

Thb  GoLDPisH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  buriness.  The 
best  i3vice  is  ffiven  in  evefy  department 
of  die  sul]^t,  indudingconstruction  and 
care  of  fiie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  iC,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  c 

Chrtsanthbhum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Prc^sely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
fomcly  bound  and  profusely  illustrate 

260  pases.  $i.oa 


i  Mp^y  aoy  of  tha  fMowtef  books,  poaCpaid»  at  tho 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thotonyhly  refiable  work  by  an  eminent^ 
fiicccssiul  practical  florist.  lUusti'atedi 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  CoNWsucnoN  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  iRrse  or 
•mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  TeUs  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  ail  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  ^^row  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Trbm 
I,  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  ao  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countiy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Dlnstrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  rosea  in  thiacounti^  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  wideat  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportn- 
nitiea  tor  compariaoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  roae  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
Seen  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Bioglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
ondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
oerries,  raspberics,  currants  and  gopse^ 
berries;  wita  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  aooaetierries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geramum,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  aeed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  aubject  It  ia  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  horticulturiata  living.    $1.60.  \ 

Manures  (Sempera).— Over  200  pages,' 
dluatrated.  It  tella  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manurea,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for.  the  dif- 
ferent manurea  for  the  mflerent  cropa  «nd 
the  diflerent  aoila,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  uae  and  all  in  auch  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  canmiaunderataad 
it.  The  author  ia  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemiat.    60  oenta. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (^cholaon). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  cn<nrclop«dia 
of  horticulture.  It  ia  the  ready  book  of 
neference  for  all  cultivated  planta,  includ- 
ing the  moat  obacure  genera  and  apedea 
as  well  aa  the  moat  femiliar.  It  ia  atand- 
ard  authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
liah  work  but  aa  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumea.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cultuxiat  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Oschard  and  Prutt  Gardbk 
(Powell)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
worka  we  have  aeen  on  this  aubject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  ia  diyidcd  into 
three  parte,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directiona.  The  volumn  ia 
w«  11  illuatrated  and  the  author  ia  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knowa  hia  anbjrct.  The 
book  contuna  821  pagea.    $  1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  THB  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

TaucK  Farmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  f  Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  ( Vftn  Rensaalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scbntbd  Flowers  and  Pea- 
grant  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut;ect  handled  in  a  popolat 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  Hts> 
tory  and  culture  ot  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlai^ed  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana).  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoRDDCO  TO  SEASON  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngush  FuovrA  Garden  (Robin- 
eon).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ffardeniit^  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  periect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumeratea  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Ita  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  CuLTimE  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  Hlica  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

¥  Aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matten. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illua- 
trated.   60  eeats. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  uaeftil 
information  for  all  interested  in  fimit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  303  pa^ea, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindplea  d 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents,     i 

Vbgbtablb  Gardening  (Prof.  Givra.  of 
Univermty  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pany).— A  treatiae 
on  the  propagatiott  and  cnhiTatiott  o 
nnt4iesriag  tress^   $1.0a 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchil,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  GMiifers,  Ms 
ICaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  dtalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatoryy 
Greowouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.ototaiaiatai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed)* 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter)* 
Qiarming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OP   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Entonologlft  of  HUrjrland 

A  Praetioal  TreAtii«  and  timelT  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  of  destroying  uiBeot  pests  and 
other  Temiiu  In  various  placea  This  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  Uk 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  df 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUTT  OBOWEBS  AND  KURSBBTMEN 
o  wiuff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uoiurlous 
flan  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  irrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  youn?  orchard  tree«  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mo»t 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENEBS  AND  FLOBISTS 
have  found  that  ve^retables  and  flowers  cannot  bs 
Krown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  <lMtructlon  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MHil^EBS  AND  GBAIN  DEAI.BR8 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taliihig_grain  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
ered.  To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  Tonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

hiclosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARMERS  or  THE  COUNTBY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  indosure. 
COI<I.EOE   AND  STATION  WOBKEB8 
will  find  It  an  np-io-dare  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject,   ft  Is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  is  the  mily 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pubiuhed.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technfcal  style,  profusely  Ulustrated, 
handnnmely  bound,  covering  3S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, Sl-00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoa  Balidlnff  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
'  T .  -  Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deecrtptton  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  fre^  whether  an 
rnventlon  Is  probably  jpStentAb]e.Communl<». 
tlons  strictly  confldentlal.  HANDBOOK  onPatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnnngpatenu. 

Patenta  taken  throush  Mnnn  h.  Co.  recelTt 
ffiu^ai.  wA,\M^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scieittific  HtneHcam 

A  handsomely  lllostfated  weekly.  Ijirgest  cir- 
culation of  any  sctentlOc  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months.  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.>>"'<»^- New  York 

Branch  Office,  «25  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describins: 
tbem.     Prico  15  etnts  pttleaM. 

ft  OARDfNING  CO-  Chicago. 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Voluines 

. . . OP  . . . 

Gardening  ^^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  |:i7..'>U. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monpa  Boildiflg*  CHICAGO. 


Growafrom 


li[^(gFtlWs  reliable 
^  J^lISfirO(Ml^pifiVIi 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  ^S^-'.HsT'd.  STc?trSS?k^J§J' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IX 
lbs.,  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CUr  SPAWN.  l^^^^^^lt^S'J^:^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  icinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick.  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
»1.25-251bs..$2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barolay  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN^WRTTINQ.. 
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GROUP   OP   PRIMULA   CORTUSOIDES,    GROWING   IN    HIGHLAND   PARK,    SOCHE8TBR,    N.  Y. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 

V  

HARDY  PRIMROSES. 

The  hardy  primroses  are  amongst  the 
daintiest  of  pereiinials,  and  few  flowers 
can  vie  with  them  in  attracting  our  sym- 
pathlcrtic  attention.  It  is  Wordsworth,  I 
think,  who  points  out  the  irresponsive- 
ness  of  Peter  Belt,  in  the  poem  of  thaf 
name,  in  his  failure  to  appreciate  even 
the  beauty  of  the  primrose:  "A  prim- 
rose, by  the  river's  brim,  a  yellow  prim- 
rose was  to  him,  and  it  was  nothing 
more."  Only  a  very  limited  number  of 
primroses  can  be  depended  upon  as  fair- 
ly hardy  in  western  New  York,  and  these 
must  have  their  position  and  exposures 
carefully  considered. 

Primula  Cashmeriana,  from  the  Him- 
alayas, is  the  earliest  to  bloom  outside 
with  us,  and  usually  blossoms  from  the 


middle  to  the  end  of  April.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  stoutish  stems,  seven 
inches  to  one  foot  tall,  according  to  vig- 
or, in  dense  heads  of  lilac  to  pale  purple 
blossoms  with  usually  a  yellow  center. 
The  rosettes  of  leaves  are  whitish,  mealy 
beneath,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  primroses.  It  often  surprises  us  that 
the  exposed  heads  of  latent  flower  stems 
or  the  "crowns  of  the  plants  are  not 
frozen  during  the  winter.  All  the  pro- 
tection we  give  is  a  few  evergreen 
branches  laid  over  them;  as  any  mulch 
spread  over  the  plants  is  almost  sure  to 
rot  the  crowns. 

P.  cortusoides,  from  Siberia,  has  rose 
colored  blossoms  borne  on  slender  stems, 
nine  inches  to  one  foot  tall,  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  dense  rosettes  of 
leaves  at  the  crown,  resting  closely  on 
the  ground,  are  very  attractive.  The 
group  shown  in  the  illustration  is  grow- 


ing in  a  partly  shaded  situation  facing 
the  north,  and  200  plants  or  so,  massed 
in  this  way,  produce  a  beautiful  efifect 

P.  Sieboldi  is  considered  by  some  bot- 
anists to  be  a  form  of  P.  cortusoides 
with  greater  vigor  and  larger  and  more 
variable  flowers;  in  some  of  the  forms 
the  flowers  are  pure  white.  They  usu- 
ally bloom  later  than  P.  cortusoides. 
The  varieties  are  relatively  hardy,  and 
are  all.  beautiful. 

P.  Japonica  is  one  of  the  gems 
amongst  hardy  primroses.  We  find  it  to 
be  a  little  more  capricious  in  its  require- 
ments, than  any  of  the  above,  but  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  of  amorous  attention, 
to  compel  it  to  disclose  its  noble  beauty. 
The  flower  stems  are  from  one  to  two 
feet  tall,  and  have  several  circular  whorls 
of  flowers  towards  the  apex  of  the 
stem  which  in  different  forms  vary  from 
maroon  to  rose  and  white.    The  leaves 
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are^lsnige  oblong  and  tapering  towards 
thieibase.  The  finest  display  of  various 
fdmis  of  P.  Japonica  we  ever  saw,  in 
this  country,  was  in  J.  R.  Kejler  &  Sons' 
establishmefit  in;^his  city  (Rochester,  N. 
Y.)  two  or  three  years  since.  They 
were  grown  in  partial  shad^. 


low  blossoms  are  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inclies  across.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  primroses,  and  comes 
into  bloom  about  May  i.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  primroses  to  force  and  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  use  as  an 
Easter  pot  plant  John  Dunbak. 


BOSTON    FBRN8    AS    WINDOW    BOX    PLANTS. 


P.  vulgaris,  the  favorite  wild  primrose 
of  thc^  British  Isles,  which  I  often 
used  to  admire  as  a  boy  growing  on  the 
cool  slopes-  of  sdme  rocky  hills;  a  few 
miles  from  my  native  home  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  the  common  wild  fom 
har^ale  yellow  flowers.  There  are  a 
great  many  varieties  and  hybrids  of  this 
primrose  and  many  of  them  are  much 
morcS  tender  than  the*  type.  The  com- 
mon primrose  should  be  planted  in  a 
well  drained,  sheltered  and  shaded  situa- 
tion; atid  covered  with  dry  oak  leaves; 
they  will  furnish  much  enjoyment 

Perhaps  no  group  of  primroses  are  as 
popular  or  well  known  in  this  country  as 
the  polyantha.  The  origin  or  descent  of 
the  polyantha  primroses  is  uncertain,  but 
they  are  generally  believed  to  be  derived 
from  hybridization  between  P.  vulgaris*, 
P.  elatior,  and  P.  officinalis.  The  flow- 
ers are  exceedingly  variable  and  contain 
a  Wide  range  of  pure  and  rich  colors. 
They  arc  easily  raised  from  seed  and  the 
plantk  -i^ce  readily  profMigated  by  divi- 
sion. Any  one  can  easily  get  up  a  good 
stock'^of  them  by  purchasing  and  sowing 
a  strain  of  first  class  seed  from  a  good 
source,  carefully  selecting  the  best  p^nts 
and  dividing  them.  As  the  large  flower 
umbels  are  borne  on  erect  stems,  and  are 
abundantly  produced,  they  are  very  serv- 
iceable for  cutting  purposes. 

P.  veris  (officinalis)  superba  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  many  American 
gardens  during  the  past  few  years.  I 
first  saw  several  rows  of  this  primrose 
in  bloom  a  good  many  years  since  on 
the  grounds  of  George  Arnold,  who  at 
that  time  conducted  a  florist's  establish- 
ment ift  Chile  two  or  three  miles  from 
Rochester.  Mr.  Arnold  sold  the  stock 
to  J.  B.  Keller  &  Sons,  and  they  in  turn 
sold  it  to  H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mr.  Arnold,  I  believe,  procured  the 
stock  from  some  source  in  Canada.  It 
throws  up  ah  abundant  number  of  stems 
oq  which  are  produced  large  handsome 
flcAver' trusses  four  to  five  inches  in 
dhimeter  and  the  individual  showy  yel- 


DAHLIAS. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  newer 
varieties,  a  catalogue  of  a  dahlia  special- 
ist, is  not  much  help  as  all  varieties  have 
descriptions  which  make  it  almost  'im- 
possible for  the  buyer  to  decide  which  to 
select,  and  while  some  varieties  will  nat- 
urally do  better  in  certain  localities  than 


continuous  bloomer;  color,  a  blending 
of  amber  and  salmon  pink ;  unusually  at- 
tractive under  electric  light;  nothing 
better  for  cutting. 

Buttercup  (single):  Great  Bloomer; 
dwarf  habit;  rich  yellow  flowers. 

Alba  Superba:  One  of  the  grandest 
of  white  single  dahlias;  long  stem,  fine 
keeper. 

Gracie:  Another  beautiful  single  va- 
riety ;  color,  white  shading  to  a  soft  pink 
towards  the  center;  free  bloomer,  and 
fine  long  stemmed  cut  flower. 

Striking:  Crimson  maroon,  dipped 
with  white;  a  fine  single  dahlia;  effec- 
tive on  plant,  or  cut 

Perle  D'Or  (decorative)-:  Flowers 
six  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  purest 
white  -are  nothing  unusual;  a  great 
bloomer;  where  a  double  white  is  de- 
sired, this  one  will  fill  the  bill. 

Catherine  Duer  (decorative)  :  (3olor, 
a  fine  glowing  red;  of  immense  size;  a 
strong  grower,  but  not  as  free  a  bloom- 
er as  Perle  d*Or. 

Sylvia  (decorative) :  Color,  a  soft 
pink;  this  is  no  doubt  an  improvement 
over  Nymphaea  which  is  of  the  same 
color,  but  the  flowers  are  fuHer  and 
have  longer  stems. 

.\dmiral  Schley  (fancy) :  Flower 
large,  the  petals  of  a  good  crimson  col- 
or, with  white  stripes  through  the  cen- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt:  A  giant  flovrering 
delicate-pink  sort,  of  excellent  habit; 
flowers  from  six  to  eight  inches  m 
diameter,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  a 
free  bk>omer;  fine  for  cut  flowers  and 
a  splendid  keeper. 

The  Record:  One  of  the  most  sttrflc- 
ing  of  the  century  seedlings ;  early  in  the 
season  the  color  is  a  clear  yellow,  each 
petal  flamed  with  scarlet  v  hicfa  is  quite 


WINDOW    BOXES. 

Built  in  boxes  filled  with  scarlet  ivy  gernnlums  nt  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Others,  some  again  are  better  for  a 
gardeners  use  than  others.  The  following 
list  has  been  selected  from  at  least  200 
varieties,  and  have  proved  themselves 
extra  good: 

Countess  of  Lonsdale  (cactus)  :   The 
best  all  round  dahlia  to  date;  early  and 


effective,  but  later  in  the  season  the 
flowers  come  almost  yellow,  which  is 
not  so  attractive. 

Gorgeous  (single) :  Flowers  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet;  fine  for  cut  floven, 
good  keeper;  deserves  to  be  in   every 
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WINDOW    BOXES. 
Balcony  display  at  the  Lexington  hotel,  Chicago. 


NEW  MMLIA  SEEDLINGS. 

Wm.  Postings,  gardener  to  Winthrop 
Qiankr,  is  raising  the  largest  varieties 
of  dahHa  seedlings.  He  has  worked  up 
a  large  stock  of  his  best  seedling,  named 
by  him  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler.  This 
dahlia  has  good  commercial  points,  of  a 
rosy  scarlet  color  and  stiff  stem,  meaa- 
uring  about  i8  inches  long.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  has  good  growing  habits  and 
is  a  fine  keeper.  It  received  the  New- 
port Horticultural  Society's  medal,  1904. 


BORMR  BREVITIES. 

Think  of  the  fall  and  plant  Scnecio 
pulcher. 

Time  will  be  saved  later  by  planting 
out  the  echeverias  now. 

Lose  no  more  time  in  getting  all  the 
herbaceous  subjects  in  order  and  planted 
up. 

6^^  to  propagate  doronicums,  by 
division  of  the  plants,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over. 

See  that  sweet  peas  get  whatever  sup- 
port is  given  before  the  plants  have  a 
chance  to  lay  over. 

Plant  out  the  Marguerite  carnations,  as 
soon  a«  they  are  sufficiex^ly  well  rooted, 
on  firm,  well  cultivated  soil. 

Well  prepare  the  surface  before  plant- 
ing out  the  asters,  as  this  will  save  much 
loss  among  the  young  plants. 

Where'  there  is  the  least  sign  of  a 
track  across  the  lawn  bend  some  sticks 
over  it  to  divert  the  pedestrians. 

Propagate*  aubn^tias  by  placing  the  lit- 
tle hard  '  shoots  thickly  in  flats  or  a 
frame  and  watering  freely  untir  rooted. 

Plant  out  any  old  clumps  of  Spirea 
Japonica  that  are  I^ft  from  the  green- 
house in  a  moist  soil,  where*  they  do 
well. 

While  the  weather  is  dry  water  the 
newly  laid  turf  on  lawns  until  it  is  seen, 
by  its  color,  to  have  become  well  estab- 
lished. 

Lightly  fork  over  the  herbaceous  and 
shrub  borders  to  freshen  them  up  and 


cover  all  traces  of  the  winter  protec- 
tive material. 

It  is  not  everywhere  that  Tropaeolum 
speciosum  thrives  but  where  it  does  it 
is  a  magnificent  trailer  with  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms. 

Be  careful  where  plants  of  the  bind- 
weed family  are  placed  as  they  often 
become  a  great  nuisance  by  growing  be- 
yond their  stations. 

Make  good  all  flower  bed  edgings.  A 
stone  placed  temporarily  over  the  roots 
of  a  small  plant  is  of  great  help  as  a 
shelter  and  conserve r  of  moisture. 

Remove  all  old  plants  of  Gypsophila 
elegans  when  they  get  long  hard  stems 


and  replace  with  young  specimens  as 
these  produce  finer  sprays  of  fk)wer.  • 

Never  cut  off  the  growth  of  bifllbus 
plants  when  clearing  up.  Alloir  tilem 
to  finish  their  growth  naturally  if  Qiey 
are  expected  to  do  well  next  season. 

Plant  out  the  hardy  crinums  and  hy- 
menocallis  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  A  light  soil  not  too 
strong  or  heavily'  manured  is  best  for 
them. 

French  marigolds  are  very  sensidve 
to  frost,  a 'few  degrees  killing  th^m. 
For  this  reason  they  should  be  planted 
last  of  all  the  annuajs  and  after 'all 
danger  is  past  for  the  season. 

Nummularia,  creeping  Jenny,  money- 
wort and  lysimachia  are  a  few  of  the 
names  bestowed  on  one  of  the  prettfist, 
most  easily  grown  and  useful  creeping 
border  plants.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
produces  a  great  mass  of  yellow  flowers 
in  June. 

Forget-me-nots  and  Alyssum  saxatib 
^ompactum  are  lovely  companions  in  the 
spring  garden,  the  deep  blue  and  golden 
yellow  making  a*  strong  and  eflfedivc 
contrast  A  good  strain  of  the  former* 
that  keeps  dwarf,  should  be  chosen. 
Both  are  hardy  except  in  low  lying  cold 
locations. 


Propagating  Pansies. — ^To  keep  up  a 
long  succession  of  flowers  pansies 
should  be  propagated  frequently  as 
young  plants  produce  much  finer  blooms 
than  old  ones.  Choose  a  position  light- 
ly shaded  if  they  are  to  be  propagated 
outside  but  a  quite  cool  frame  is  better. 
Cuttings  may  be  made  about  two  inches 
in  length  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
these  should  be  inserted  about  three 
inches  apart  in  sandy  soil  and  given  a 
good  soaking  of  water  through  a  rose 
pot  to  settle  the  soil.  Keep  them  moist 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in 
four  to  five  weeks. 
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WINDOW    BOXES. 
Margueriteg,  AspHragus  Sprengeri  and  Geranium  Chas.  Turner  at  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

The  preparation  of  window  boxes  and 
their  care  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
forms  of  gardening  and  although  at  first 
sight  there  would  not  appear  to  be 
much  room  for  originality  or  variety  in 
effects  there  is  really  ample  scope  to 
carry  out  good  ideas.  Just  how  much 
or  how  little  may  be  spent  upon  them 
depends  entirely  upon  the  purse  or  the 
will  of  those  engaging  in  it,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  best  effects 
are  always  obtained  by  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure as  often  some  of  the  simplest 
arrangements  are  the  most  effective. 

A  point  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by 
those  having  this  work  in  charge  is  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  a  display  over 
as  lonjg  a  season  as  possible.  We  have 
seen  fine  showy  window  boxes  of  hy- 
drangeas for  instance.  They  are  very 
effective  and,  of  course,  hydrangeas  last 
as  well  as  most  things  but  what  is 
wanted  is  a  plant  or  plants  that  keep  up 
a  succiession  of  flowers  or  fine  foliage  all 
through  the  summer.  As  an  instance, 
though  possibly  a  somewhat  stereotyped 
one,  we  have  boxes  planted  to  scarlet 
geran]|ums,  white  marguerites  and  some 
such  plant  as  the  green  tradescantia  or 
Thunbergia  alata  trailing  over  the  front. 
These  may  be  all  planted  in  May,  in 
cases  where  the  boxes  are  not  fixtures, 
and  be  in  fine  flower  by  June  i,  the 
earliest  time  it  is  safe  to  put  them  out- 
side in  the  north.  These  plants,  if 
reasonable  care  is  taken  with  them,  will 
be  a  mass  of  flower  all  through  the  sea- 
son up  to  the  time  when  the  frost  cuts 
them  ofi  and  the  time  arrives  for  bulb 
planting.  The  only  attentions  necessary 
are  judicious  watering,  the  removal  of 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers  and,  from 
about  the  end  of  July  onwards,  regular 
and  lijght  feeding  with  a  good  chemical 
manuce. 

Where  cost  is  not  an  object  changes 
in  the  effect  may  be  obtained  by  plant- 
ing  various    subjects   all   through    the 


summer,  and  even  in  winter  the  windows 
are  kept  bright  and  cheerful  looking  by 
the  frequent  use  of  such  plants  as 
golden  and  variegated  euonymus  and 
the  small  leaved  ivies.  Large  light  win- 
dows with  one  or  more  mullions  may  be 
effectively  treated  by  the  use  of  two  or 
three  fairly  large  palms  such  as  Kentia 
Forsteriana  or  K.  Belmoreana,  smaller 
foliage  plants  such  as  Dracaena  ter- 
minalis,  aspidistras  and  Boston  ferns  be- 
ing interspersed  with  a  few  simple 
flowering  plants  and  a  trailer  like 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  over  the  front  Al- 
though   such   a   decoration     would     be 


rather  costly  at  first,  it  would  last  all 
the  season  and,  where  there  are  facili- 
ties for  keeping  the  plants  over  winter, 
.  they  can  be  used  another  year. 

IVY-LE.\VED  GERANIUMS. 

These  plants  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  use  in  window  boxes.  They 
are  cheap,  very  elegant  in  appearance 
and,  if  duly  fed,  keep  up  a  constant  sue* 
cession  of  bloom  from  the  time  they 
are  planted  until  the  frost  makes  an  end 
of  them  in  the  fall.  The  older  varieties 
such  as  Kcenig  Albert,  Madame  Crousse 
and  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner,  have 
never  been  beaten  for  habit,  but  some 
of  the  newer  forms  have  much  finer 
flowers.  A  good  effect  may  be  produced 
by  planting  a  large  flowering  variety  and 
one  of  the  old  trailing  kinds  alternate- 
ly, but  care  is  necessary  here  in  the 
selection  of  the  colors  to  avoid  clashing. 
A  good  white  zonal  geranium,  one  that 
throws  its  flowers  well  up  like  Countess 
of  Harcourt,*  planted  in  the  same  box 
as  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner  and  a  light 
foliage  plant  or  two  to  give  the  effect 
of  height  makes  a  choice  and  beautiful 
finish  to  any  window. 

In  positions  where  it  is  inadvisable  to 
use  tall  plants,  such  as  on  the  hotel 
balcony,  shown  in  the  illustration,  on 
account  of  their  blocking  the  view,  the 
ivy-leaved  geraniums  are  especially  suit- 
able. While  keeping  always  dwarf  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  flatness  or  a  straight 
line  about  them  and  they  may  either  be 
pinched  at  any  desired  length  or  allowed 
to  droop  naturally  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent and  will  flower  profusely  eithe 
way. 

BUILT  IN   WINDOW  BOXES 

These  are  often  a  fine  addition  and 
make  a  capital  finish  to  a  building.  Any- 
one looking  at  the  oicture  of  the  building 
on  p.  258,  with  the  bracketed  boxes  made 
of  concrete  at  each  window  does  not 
need  to  be  very  imaginative  to  sec  what 
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a  flat,  hard  look  that  individual  building 
would  have  without  them.  Not  every 
building,  of  course,  needs  them  as  badly 
as  this  one,  but  where  they  are  built  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure  the 
eflFect  is  generally  good.  In  this  case 
a  scarlet  variety  of  ivy-leaved  geraniums 
was  used  and  this,  flowering  freely  the 
entire  summer  through,  had  a  fine  effect 
against  the  white  background.  In  such  a 
case,  too,  thinly  disposed  green  vines,  so 
treated  as  not  to  hide  but  to  drape  the 
brackets  under  the  boxes  and  hang  grace- 
fully down  the  walls,  would  have  a  dis- 
tinctly cool  and  refreshing  look  and 
whatever  color  was  needed  could  be 
added  in  the  boxes  by  the  use  of  suitable 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  A  very  ef- 
fective display  is  shown  in  the  veranda 
picture  where  white  marguerites  and 
bright  red  geraniums  are  used,  and  this 
too,  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  meth- 
od, especially  in  the  south,  where  one 
gets  a  long  display  out  of  such  plants. 
One  form  of  built  in  window  box, 
that  having  all  colors  and  kinds  of  fancy 
tiles,  is  not  to  be  recommended  and 
these  are  not,  we  think,  as  popular  as 
they  were.  Whatever  is  built  into  the 
structure  should  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  the  structure  itself,  and  gaudily  col- 
ored china  tiles  against  a  heavy  stone 
building  certainly  have  not  this  appear- 
ance. Besides  this  the  tiles  come  into 
competition  with  the  colors  of  the  flow- 
ers and  seldom  contract  well  or  match, 
a  bizarre  effect  being  produced  that  is 
neither  pretty  or  artistic. 

Outdoor  Fruit, 

CULTURE  OF  HARDY  BERRIES. 

It  costs  very  little  to  commence  the 
culture  of  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
strawberries  and  the  hybrid  berries  that 
are  each  year  becoming  more  popular. 
Nor  does  their  culture  take  up  much 
time  or  space  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  useful  produce  obtained.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  surprising  how  many 
gardens  there  are  without  -a  bush  or  a 
plant  in  them  of  these  useful  fruits. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mier position  in  every  garden  as  it  is 
so  easily  grown  and  thrives  in  almost 
every  kind  of  soil  and  situation ;  it  is 
also  the  earliest  fruit  to  ripen  outside. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  cares  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  a  new  bed  each 
year  but  those  who  do,  and  by  keeping 
three  plots  going,  destroying  one  each 
year,  have  never  any  beds  older  than 
three  years  and  consequently  get  very 
fine  fruit.  This  system  is  well  worth 
while  from  every  point  of  view,  though 
of  course  very  presentable  fruit  may  be 
produced  on  much  older  beds.  If  the 
beds  are  in  bad  condition  start  as  soon 
as  runners  can  be  obtained  and  peg  these 
down  outside  the  hills,  where  they  will 
soon  root  and  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
July  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  their  per- 
manent quarters  in  good  soil.  Strong 
loamy  soil  well  drained  suits  the  straw- 
berry best  and  a  south  or  southwest  as- 
pect should,  if  possible,  be  chosen. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  let  the  plants 
ramble  away  at  will  year  after  year 
gradually  getting  weaker  and  producing 
smaller  fruit.  Even  if  new  beds  are  not 
made  much  may  be  done  by  removing 
the  useless  crowding  runners  and  at 
least   keeping  the  soil   free  of  robbing 
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weeds.  In  gardens  that  lay  low  and 
where  water  stands  in  winter  straw- 
berry culture  is  more  difficult  but  by 
ridging,  or  throwing  the  soil  up  into 
raised  drills  it  is  usually  easy  to  pro- 
duce crops.  Let  the  ridges  run  up  and 
down  hill  if  there  is  any  rise  to  the 
ground  as  this  will  at  least  insure  sur- 
face drainage. 

Where  there  is  plentv  of  room  a  bed 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  wild  straw- 
berries, which,  when  brought  under  a 
kind  of  rough  cultivation  in  the  garden, 
are  excellent  for  cooking,  especially  for 
stewing  or  preserving,  being  far  ahead 
of  the  garden  kinds  for  flavor  and  firm- 
ness of  texture.  The  Alpine  strawberry 
and  the  perpetual  fruiting  St.  Joseph 
may  also  be  grown  this  way.  For  those 
that  like  the  musky  flavor  the  Hautbois 
may  also  be  grown.  Another  useful 
and  economical  way  of  growing  straw- 
berries is  to  use  them  as  an  edging  to 
fruit  or  vegetable  borders,  and  these 
smalf  varieties  are  excellent  for  this 
kind  of  culture. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries  are  an  extremely  useful 
and  profitable  crop  for  the  home  garden. 
In  many  districts  there  are  berry  patch- 
es in  swampy  positions  where,  if  one  can 
put  up  with  the  mosquitoes,  plenty  can 
be  had  for  the  trouble  of  gathering,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  having  a  few  in 
the  home  garden  to  pick  when  one  feels 
inclined,  and  of  course  the  berries  here 
are  finer  in  appearance  and  better  in 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities  than  the 
wild  product.  They  take  up  little  room 
and  may  be  grown  as  a  fence  or  divi- 
sion line  between  beds  or  between  the 


vegetable  and  fruit  quarters;  any  Where 
in  fact  where  the  soil  is  good  and  there 
is  room  for  them. 

It  is  the  nature  of  raspberries  to  pro- 
duce two*  sets  of  roots,  one  consisting  of 
deeply  piercing  or  nnchor  roots,  the -oth- 
er surface  or  feeding  roots  and  these 
suggest  the  kind  of  quarters  .needed. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  and  well 
stirred  to  allow  the  long  roots  to  de- 
scend while  the  surface  soil  must  be 
well  cultivated  for  the  tqp  roots  to»  run 
in.  Healthy  canes  when  dug  up  twill 
be  found  with  perfect  wigs  of  ropts 
from  just  beneath  the.  surface  find  these 
are  the  kind  that  produce  good  berries. 
This  habit  of  surface  rooting  neces$i- 
tates  considerable  care  in  cultivating 
the  upper  soil.  When  hoeing  haye;  a 
sharp  flat  hoe  and  cut  the  surfacdspil 
very  shallow  to  kill  the  weeds  anf,  >s 
early  in  the  summer  as  possible,  pijt  i^n 
a  mulch  of  good  yard  manure  Whrph 
will  keep  the  surface  roots  cool,  ijiolst 
and  well  fed.  \    ''- 

The  management  of  the  stems  of 
raspberries  is  very  simple.  The  first 
year  after  planting  no  crop  should  be 
taken  but  every  endeavor  made  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  strong  cane  for  fruiting  the 
next  vear.  This  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
its  full  length  and  cut  back  to  firm,  well 
ripened  wood  any  time  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  and  before  the  growth  again 
becomes  active  in  spring.  Cutting 
rjioiild,  however,  never  be  done  in  frosty 
weather.  Manv  growers  cut  their  canes 
at  varying  heights  and  by  this  means 
ensure  a  crop  from  jnst  above  the 
ground  upwards.  If  this  is  practiced  cut 
the  weakest  shoots  low  and  the  strong 
ones  high  for  obvious  reasons.  ^_/ 
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Support  of  some  kind  is  usually  nec- 
essary for  the  stout  growing  garden  va- 
rieties. What  shall  be  used  is  a  matter 
of  oonventence.  Wire  strained,  like  a 
fence,  to  posts,  upright  iron  rods  or 
stakes  and  other  ways  are  recommended 
as  well  as  the  old  fashioned  plan  of 
growing  the  plants  about  three  feet 
apart  and  tying  each  plant  to  its  neigh- 
bor at  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
In  any  case  the  points  to  be  ..kept  in 
mind  are  the  same.  .  Dp  not  grow  the 
canes  so  thickly  that:^he  light  and  air 
cannot  play  freely  about- them;  remove 
all  die  old  shoots  that  have  fruited  as 
soon  as  the  last  berries  have  been  gath- 
ered and  (Constantly  remove'  all  suckers 
from  the  roots  that  are  not  required  for 
next  season's  fruiting. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Gooseberries  again  have  very  catholic 
tastes  as  to  soil  and  situation  and  the 
fact  of  a  garden  not  being  exactly  the 


with  no  center  stem  are  very  difficult 
to  prune  properly land  quickly  become  a 
matted  mass  producing  small  fruit  that 
is  difficult  to  gather  on  account  of  the 
surrounding  thorns.  Keep  the  center 
open  on  the  other  hand  and  the  hand 
may  be  passed  freely  round  the  shoots 
for  pruning  or  gathering  the  berries. 

Gean  stemmed  trees  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nursery,  or,  if  to  be  raised  at 
home,  by  making  cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  about  lo  inches  long  and  cutting 
out  all  the  eyes  excepting  those  on  the 
upper  two  inches  which  will  form 
branches  to  be  trained  into  the  bush. 
The  first  year's  pruning  after  planting 
the  little  trees  in  rows  will  be  to  cut 
these  branches  back  to  three  inches  and 
these  will  the  ensuing  year  form  the 
foundation  of  our  open  bush,  which  will 
be  kept  so  by  annual  thinning  out  of  any 
branches  that  show  a  disposition  to  cross 
each    other.     Three    feet    apart    is    far 
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best  suited  to  them  need  not  deter  the 
owner  from  growing  very  fair  fruit. 
The  same  soil  and  aspect  as  for  straw- 
berries suits  gooseberries  and  the  best 
and  easiest  form  of  training  is  an  open 
bush  standing  on  one  leg  or  stem. 
Bushes  that  start  up  all  over  the  place 


enough  to  plant  the  bushes  in  their  per- 
manent positions  and  they  are  excellent 
for  planting  along  the  garden  walks. 
Green  gooseberries  are  excellent  for 
preserving  and  the  crop  may  be  judi- 
ciously thinned  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  use  caution  and  not  gath- 


er the  finest  and  earliest  of  the  berries 
or  first  class,  ripe  dessert  fruit  will  not 
be  forthcoming  later.  Grand  fruit  may 
be  had  by  those  who  care  to  take  the 
trouble  of  growing  them  in  the  English 
way  on  espaliers  and  we  hope  to  refer 
to  this  method  shortly.  G. 


OUTDOOT  FRUIT  ROTES. 

Always  use  more  potash  than  nitrates 
when  preparing  a  fruit  manure. 

A  pruning  hook  saves  much  back- 
aching  work  among  the  bush  fruits. 

The  old  Hawthornden  apple  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees. 

If  young  budded  trees  push  shoots 
from  the  stock  remove  them  at  once. 

Bees  kept  around  a  fruit  plantation 
are  said  to  be  a  great  aid  in  securing 
fruitful  trees. 

No  matter  how  light  or  strong  the 
soil  is  blackberries  will  flourish  when 
once  the  plants  are  established. 

Pick  off  all  strawberry  blossoms  that 
have  been  damaged  by  frost  as  they  will 
do  no  good  and  only  check  the  plant. 

Never  omit  to  mulch  the  strawberry 
quarters  if  the  soil  is  at  all  light  or 
the  crop  will  be  short  in  a  dry  season. 

Keep  the  hoe  or  cultivator  going 
among  the  strawberries  and  bush  fruits 
until  the  summer  top  dressing  is  laid 
on. 

Lighten  up  the  soil,  where  flattened 
down  by  winter  rains,  around  the  fruit 
trees,  tmt  wait  a  while  before  mulch- 
ing. 

Rambeau  is  an  excellent  late  keeping 
apple,  hardy  and  with  quite  a  smack  of 
Ribston  flavor.  It  is  good  for  cooking 
cr  dessert. 

To  produce  fine  berries  rub  off  one- 
half  of  the  shoots  that  form  on  the 
raspberry  canes.  Not  all  at  one  opera- 
tion, though. 

When  cultivating  around  the  orchard 
trees  carefully  avoid  striking  and  there- 
by injuring  the  bark  as  this  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  canker. 

When  the  blackberries  are  encroach- 
ing on  other  parts  of  the  garden  remove 
the  suckers  now  by  lifting  with  a  fork 
and  cutting  them  as  deeply  as  possible. 


Apple,  Newtown  Pippin. — This  fine 
apple  is  famous  all  over  the  world  and 
it  seems  to  do  well  in  all  temperate 
climes.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  as  often 
on  fruit  stands  as  the  larger  showier 
and  indifferent  flavored  kinds  of  the 
Ben  Davis  order.  Possibly  the  fact  of 
its  taking  longer  to  come  into  bearing 
deters  some  of  the  market  men  from 
planting  it  but  that  should  be  no  reason 
for  keeping  it  out  of  the  home  garden 
where  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  first 
class  variety. 

When  to  Prune  Trees. — The  time 
to  prune  a  fruit  tree  is  when  it  is  trans- 
planted. Every  tree  should  have  a  cen- 
tral trunk  with  side  branches  four  to 
six  inches  apart,  set  on  like  a  man's 
thumb,  with  no  crotches  allowed.  A 
tree  can  be  cut  at  the  time  of  planting 
at  will  and  no  injury  will  be  dotie. 
After  a  tree  has  started  to  grow,  then 
the  best  way  to  prune  is  to  rub  a  bud, 
not  wanted,  off  with  the  thumb.  The 
next  best  time  is  when  the  limbs  are  no 
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FLORAL  ART  m  WSmjJKb. 

Wills  &  Segar  have  for  many  years 
held  a  very  high  reputation  for  first 
class  artistic  floral  decorations  in  Eng- 
lan((  their  immieiise  stock  of  decorative 
plants  and  their  large  staff  of  experi- 
enced decorators  enabling  tiiem  to  carry 
out  their  work  in  the  very  best  and  most 
artistic  style. 

The  photographs  accompanying  this 
note  were  taken  at  the  wedditqir  of  Miss ' 
Madge  Clark,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Gark,  of  Newark,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  of  Curling  Hall,  Ayrshire, 
and  Charles  Butler,  of  Fashally,  Pitloch- 
ry, Scotland.  The  wedding  bells  were 
suspended  in  a  bower  of  palms  and  ferns 
under  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
received  and  the  other  pictures  were 
taken  in  the  chancel  and  nave  respective- 
ly of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Pont 
street,  Belgravia,  London. 

As  will  be  seen  the  decorations  are  of 
a  high  order  of  merit  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  arrangement  of  ken- 
tias  and  flowering  plants  in  the  chancel 
being  especially  light  and  graceful  The 
bamboos  are  used  with  good  effect  as  is 
the  suspended  basket.  Much  better  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  this  graceful  and 
appropriate  grouping  than  by  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  numbers  and  masses  of  plants 
and  flowers.  The  idea  should  be  to  cre- 
ate the  best  effect  possible  with  plants 
of  suitable  habit  not  to  reproduce  a 
wholesale  flower  store  remarkable  only 
for  the  quantity  and  the  money  value  of 
the  material  used. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SPRING  COLORING. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  beauty 
of  our  trees  in  autumn,  when  they  seem 
to  put  forth  a  last  flicker  of  energy  in 
the  production  of  lovely  coloring  in  their 
foliage.  But  after  all  this  is  not  so  de- 
lightful as  the  exquisite  effects  that  are 
seen  in  spring,  especially  in  young  trees 
that  are  full  of  vigor,  such  as  we  see  in 
our  parks  and  public  places.  Each  tree, 
or  each  variety,  has  an  individuality  now 
that  is  more  or  less  lost  in  the  glowing 
mass  of  color  that  meets  us  in  autumn, 
and,  against  the  fresh  green  of  the  young 
grass,  the  lovely  color  gradations  are 
brought  out  to  their  fullest. 

Very  beautiful,  for  instance,  is  the 
contrast  between  the  warm  Vandyke 
brown  on  one  side  of  the  birches  and 
the  silvery  white  of  the  other,  on  the 
branches  springing  from  the  older  and 
slightly  duller  colored  stems.  Were  it 
possible  to  put  such  lovely  colofing  into 
a  picture  probably  most  people  seeing  it 
would  say  it  was  overdrawn;  to  anyone 
who  doubts,  go  and  look  for  yourself 
any  spring  day.  If  it  is  dull  you  will 
catch  the  beautiful  tints  that  no  artist 
could  hope  to  copy;  they  are  there  if 
you  look  for  them.  If  it  is  bright  and 
sunny  the  colormg  is  not  as  good,  but 
the  everchanging  glimpses  of  light  and 
shade  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
actual  color. 

Just  now  the  red  dogwoods  are  per- 
haps at  their  dullest  or  they  seem  dull 
in  comparison  with  their  surroundings, 
afttr  having  held  the  palm  for  beauty 
all  winter,  while  the  golden  willows,  fine 
companions  of  the  dogwoods  during  win- 
ter, are  now  at  their  richest  and  best, 
their  golden  stems  seeming  to  take  on  a 
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brighter  sheen  as  the  tender  green  young 
leaves  develop.  Higher  up  the  rowan 
tree  has  its  new  spring  dress  of  yellow 
flower  buds,  which  will  turn  later  into 
the  creamy-white  flowers  and  later  still 
to  the  grand  clusters  of  red  berries  that 
are  so  flne  against  the  pretty  foliage  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  This  is  truly 
a  beautiful  tree  at  all  seasons  and  per- 
haps never  more  so  than  now. 

Very  somber  and  dull  are  most  of  the 
crabs  as  yet,  but  the  plimip,  dull,  brown- 
ish-green buds  just  loosening  up  give 
promise  of  the  lovely  display  that  is  to 
follow,  while  one  can  almost  imagine  the 
color  is  rising  through  the  stems  so 
bright  a  sheen  does  the  bark  take  on 
now.  All  shades  and  tints  of  green  are 
represented  in  the  spireas,  the  barberrys. 
the  lilacs,  mock-oranges  and  many  oth- 
ers, no  two  being  alike  and  each  bring- 
ing out  a  fresh  color.  The  autumn  tints 
may  be  gorgeous  but  for  diversity  and 
quiet  beauty  they  cannot  compare  with 
those  of  winter  just  merging  into  spring. 
G. 

TREB  AND  SbRUB  NOTES. 

There  are  many  less  ornamental  shrubs 
than  the  wild  huckleberry. 

When  watering  trees  after  planting 
it  is  best  to  thoroughly  soak  the  sta- 
tion before  adding  the  top  layer  of  soil. 

Hollies   flourish    better     than     many 


shrubs  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and 
stand  transplanting  later  .in  the  season. 

Leave  the  long  shoots  on  the  semi 
climbing  habited  roses  that  flower  from 
side  shoots,  such  as  the  noisette  varie- 
des. 

Look  around  the  newly  planted  trees 
frequently  and  stake  any  that  are  being 
wind  shaken,  or  they  cannot  obtain  a 
hold  on  the  soil. 

When  cultivatmg  among  the  H.  P. 
aiid  other  roses  carefully  avoid  damag- 
ing the  young  growing  shoots  but  re* 
move  any  manetti  suckers  that  may  ap* 
pear.  •     • __^ 

The  Common  Willow.— This  is 
not  particularly  graceful  though  it  has 
its  uses  as  a  quick  growing  hardy  tree. 
But  the  Kilmarnock  or  weeping  variety 
will  make  a  very  elegant  lawn  or  water 
side  tree,  if  grafted  at  a  suitable  height 
For  a  lawn  plant  the  grafts  should  be 
inserted  at  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground  but  eight  to  ten  feet,  or  ^ven 
higher,  is  suitable  for  planting  in  other 
positions,  where  it  has  ample  room. 
Where  it  has  its  toes  in  the  water,  so 
to  speak,  it  makes  a  very  rapid  growth 
and  the  long  pendant  shoots  are  very 
fine.  In  winter  even  it  is  attractive, 
though  the  wood  does  not  take  on  such 
a  fine  color  as  tha£  of  ^e  golden  wiJ' 
low.     Digitized  by  V^OL 
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LABUTACATTLETAS. 

The  labiata  section  of  cattleyas  bl 
probably  tiie  most  useful  as  it  certainl>! 
is  the  most  generally  grown  of  alia 
orchids  for  commercial  purposes.  The  I 
flowers  <>f  this  group  of  sub-species  are! 
produced  at  various  times  all  through  I 
the  year  so  that  if  only  a  suitable  sdec-f 
tion  is  made,  and'  sufficient  plants  of  1 
each  kind  grown,  there  is  no  difficulty  ini 
keeping  up  a  regular  supply  right  along." 
It  may  on-  occasion  be  necessary  to  re-l 
tard  some  plants  a  little,  /or  to  hasten! 
others  to  fill  a  blank,  or  be  ready  for  a] 
special  date.  But  from  January  to  De-] 
cember  they  can  always  be  had 

The  culture  of  the  labiate  cattleyas^ 
is  v-ery  easy  if  got  about  in  the  right 
way,  but  there  is  also  a  wrong  way 
which  must  be  avoided.  They  dislike 
a  close,  hot,  and  saturated  house,  and 
should  never  be  over  watered  at  the 
rooto.  The  plants  may  be  potted  in 
equal  parts  of  peat  fiber  and  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  few  crocks  and  some  brok- 
en charcoii]  added.  At  least  one  half 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot  must  be  filled 
with  crocks  for  drainage,  and  these 
should  be  covered  with  some  of  the 
rougher  portions  of  the  moss  to  prevent 
the  silting  downwards  of  the  earthy 
particles  of  peat  A  winter  night  tem- 
perature of  50*  is  ample  for  resting 
plants  rising  5*  or  lo*  by  day,  and  lo* 
higher  is  quite  enough  in  summer.  Al- 
ways provide  very  free  ventilation  and 
place  tiie  plants  in  a  light  position. 


>:IinX>QH,  ITEMS. 

Keep  the  young  fuchsias  regularly 
pinched  that  are  wanted  for  flowering 
later. 

Solanum  jasminoides  is  an  excellent 
white  flowering  greenhouse  climbing 
plant 

Keep  the  surface  soil  stirred  in  the 
small  pots  of  young  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
begonias. 

Avoid  over  watering:  all  newly  repot- 
ted plants  or  the  color  of  the  foliage  will 
be  ruined. 

After  flowering  cut  the  boronias  back 
a  little  and  wait  until  the  stems  break 
again  before  repotting. 

Specimen  pot  lilies  of  the  lancifolium 
or  auratum  types  may  be  top-dressed 
when  the  surface  roots  show. 

Look  for  traces  of  red  spider  on  the 
roses  and  keep  such  parts  well  sprayed 
several  times  daily  when    fine. 

Plenty  of  light  and  air  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  young  dahlias  now,  to 
harden  ^em  preparatory  to  planting  out. 

Cold  winds  striking  the  young  rose 
plants,  from  careless  ventilation,  often 
lays  the  foundation  for  an  attack  of  mil- 
dew. 

Pot  up  young  cyclamens  as  soon  as 
the  second  leaf  shows  in  the  seed  boxes. 
Report  earlier  plants  before  the  roots 
get  potbound. 

Pick  off  the  flowers  of  caladiums  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  distinctly  seen  as 
their  development  hinders  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  foliage. 

Burnt  refuse  and  wood  ashes  is  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  soil  for  younj? 
carnations,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  inclined  to  sour. 


Cissus  discolor  requires  a  high  tern- 
irature  and  ample  atmospheric  mois- 
ire  to  bring  out  to  the  fullest  the  beau- 
ful  tints  in  the  foliage. 
That  fine  marguerite.  Queen  Alexan- 
ra,  should  be  freely  propagated.    It  is 

1 1  fine  grower  and  the  flowers  are  of  ex- 

I  :ellent  quality  and  substance. 

Spray  tuberoses  regularly  as  the  foli- 
Jige  is  Very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red 
l^ider  and  there  are  few  plants  on 
|which  this  pest  spreads  so  rapidly. 

It  is  not  well  to  stop  the  feeding  sud- 
|denly'  when  the  show  and  regal  pelar- 
goniums  commence    flowering   but   less 
Jthan  they  have  been  getting  is  desirable. 

Seedling  hollyhocks  must  be  kept 
Fquite  cool  and  in  a  fairly  dry  atmos- 
fphere  or  the  plants  may  be  attacked 
'  by  the  fungoid  diseases  so  troublesome 
plater  in  the  year. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  divide  up  any 
old  Boston  ferns  that  may  have  got  out 
of  condition.  Use  the  knife  freely  and 
lay  out  the  divided  portions  in  a  moist 
house  for  a  few  days. 

Sow  Chinese  primulas  in  sterilized 
soil  as  the  seed  is  frequently  a  long  time 
germinating,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  become  green  on  the  surface  man/ 
young  plants  may  be  killed. 

Many  hard  wooded  plants  will  require 
to  be  lightly  cut  back  to  keep  them  in 
shape  a  little.  The  stronger  growing 
kinds  ^like  acacias  may  be  cut  harder 
than  heaths  and  similar  subjects. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Williog. 


If  not  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  the 
dragon  tree  of  Tencriffe  at  least  makes 
a  good  bid  for  that  honor.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  years 
of  age.  This  wonder  of  the  plant  and 
forest  world  was  70  feet  in  height  until 
the  year  1819,  when,  during  a  hurricane, 
one  of  the  largest  branches  was  broken 
off.  During  a  storm  in  1867  the  truilk 
was  stripped  of  its  remaining  branches. 
The  tree  derives  its  name  from  a  red- 
dish exudation,  known  as  dragon's 
blood,  which  is  found  in  the  burial 
caves  of  the  Guaches,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embalming  the  dead. 

Gardening  is  recognized  by  the  in- 
surance companies  as  one  of  the  most 
healthful  occupations,  constituting  what 
they  term  a  first  class  risk  and  garden- 
ers themselves  are  proverbially  long- 
lived.  But  it  is  not  given  to  many  cf 
us  to  put  in  so  long  a  stretch  of  service 
in  one  place  as  is  recorded  of  two  Eng- 
lish gardeners,  one  just  deceased.  He 
had  worked  for  75  years  in  one  gar- 
den, ever  since  he  was  six  years  old 
and  though  history  does  not  say  what 
was  the  nature  of  his  work  at  such  a 
tender  age  it  is  well  known  that  in  Eng- 
land, in  years  gone  by,  children  were 
early  set  to  help  keep  the  family  pot 
boiling.  He  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by   another  gardener   who   has    worked 
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Never  allow  old  plants  that  have  passed 
the  useful  stage  to  litter  up  the  houses. 
Some  growers  seem  to  have  a  mania  for 
keeping  all  kinds  of  clutter  and  rubbish 
and  dislike  throwing  away  a  plant  of  any 
kind.  The  plants  left  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. They  are  starved  and  insect  in- 
fested and  the  insects  and  other  pests 
leave  these  plants  to  attack  other  and 
healthy  stock.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  detail  about  this;  everyone  knows 
the  things  that  are  left  about.  But  they 
may  just  as  well  be  thrown  away  first  as 
last. 


in  the  same  garden  for  76  years  and  is 
srtill  working  there  daily  though  his 
years  number  86.  May  it  be  long  be- 
fore he  folk)ws  his  friend  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  for  the  world,  es- 
pecially the  little  world  of  their  own,  is 
the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  these  veter- 


Champaign,  III.— Much  damage  has 
been  done,  by  the  late  frost,  to  the  flow- 
ering shrubs,  especially  the  lilacs,  and 
it  is  feared  there  wUl  be  a  poor  jshow 
this  year,  gitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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The  Oracle. 


YoD  are  invited  to  consult  **THX  OKACLI**  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yOu.  Write  learibly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
aod  address  should  in  all  cases  be  sriven. 


TRnOMA  PFrrZERIL 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Please  state  whether  Tritoma  Pfltz- 
eril  Is  hardy  In  this  section.  Q. 

GUmore  111. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  prove 
hardy,  as  our  soil  is  cold  and  moist.  All 
trltomas  winter  nicely  heeled  in  in  sand 
In  a  box  and  kept  in  any  place  that 
potatoes  carry  over  In.  Montbretias  will 
not  winter  with  me  outdoors,  even  if 
protected,  and  I  presume  that  trltomas 
possess  about  the  same  degrees  of  hardi- 
ness.   They  do  not  resent  removal. 


ROSES  FOR  CARRYING  OVER. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

Can  Richmond  and  Killarney  roses 
be  carried  over  the  third  year? 

E.   Is. 

These  and  practically  all  varieties 
of  roses  can  be  carried  over  the  third 
year  if  they  are  healthy  and  properly 
looked  after.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
good  culture,  and  though  some  kinds 
give  the  best  results  as  young  stock, 
there  are  few  that  will  not  give  ex- 
cellent results  for  three  or  four  years 
at  least.  The  tertility  of  the  soil  has, 
of  course,  to  be  kept  up. 


HARDT  PEREimiALS  FOR  CUTTUfG. 

Ed.  Gardeninq:— 

Wbat  are  the  best  hardy  perennials  for 
cut  fitower  purposes,  with  season  of  flow- 
ering? A.  J.  S. 

Among  the  most  desirable  of  hardy 
perennials  for  cut  flowers  are:  Achillea, 
The  Pearl.  (June- July);  Anemone  Japon- 
ica  (August-September);  Shasta  daisies 
(all  the  summer);  campanulas  (June); 
hardy  chrysanthemums;  coreopsis  (July- 
October);  delphiniums  (June- July);  eu- 
patorium  ( June- July)  ;galllardias,  (June- 
July)  ;  gypsophila  (August-September) ; 
phloxes    (August)    and  peonies    (June). 


HEDGE  PLANTS  FOR  OHIO. 

Eo.  Gardening:— 

PleaBe  state  whether  the  California 
privet  is  suitable  for  making  a  perma- 
nent hedge  or  whether  our  winters  are 
too  severe  for  it.  Can  you  name  any- 
thing else  that  will  make  a  good  hedge, 
something  perfectly  hardy?  S. 

California  privet  certainly  makes  the 
handsomest  hedge  of  any  hedge  plant  in 
cultivation,  but  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  to  hardiness  for  permanent  hedges. 
The  soil  and  cultivation  seem  to  govern 
it  in  Ohio,  as  there  are  some  very  beauti- 
ful hedges  of  It  that  seem  to  be  perfect. 
Berberis  Thunbergil  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  a  very  satisfactory  hedge  plant,  and, 
to  judge  from  quantity  sold  and  planted, 
it  ranks  next  to  California  privet. 


YENTILATING  QUESTIONS. 

Et>.  Gardeninq:— 

Which  is  better,  in  a  country  subject  to 
Ugh  winds,  to  hinge  ventilators  to  the 
ridge  or  to  the  header?  Will  alternate 
62-inch  ventilators  and  solid  glass  space 
on  one  side  of  th^  ridge  be  suflicient 
ventilation  for  a  house  to  grow  cut 
t'owers  in?     .  j. 

We  consider  the  ventilators  hung  from 


the  header  better  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  especially  when  there  is  a  walk 
directly  under  the  ridge,  which  is  very 
frequently.  You  state  neither  the  length 
of  your  ventilators  nor  the  class  of  flow- 
ers that  are  to  be  grown  in  the  house. 
But  we  strongly  advise  ventilation  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  especially  for 
carnations,  mignonette  and  all  cool  sub- 
jects. You  are  not  bound  to  use  it  be- 
cause It  is  provided. 


Societies. 


CARNATIONS  NOT  OPENING. 

Ed.  Gaadbning  :— 

Enclosed  And  some  buds  of  Lady 
Bountiful  carnation.  Can  you  explain 
why  the  buds  rot  this  way?  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  it?  Other  carnations 
in   the  same  house  are  doing  flne. 

F.  E.  K. 

The  buds  on  arrival  were  quite  dried 
up  and  nothing  could  be  gathered 
from  their  appearance.  In  nearly  every 
case  of  buds  falling  to  open  properly 
the  cause  is  an  inactive  condition  of 
the  roots.  This  may  be  brought  about 
in  various  ways,  such  as  over  feeding 
or  over  watering,  though  possibly  in- 
sects in  the  soil  may  be  the  trouble. 
In  the  absence  of  any  particulars  we 
can  only  advise  you  to  stir  the  surface 
soil  and  allow  it  to  dry  out  a  little 
and  endeavor  to  increase  the  activity 
of  the  roots  by  judicious  watering  and 
leaving  off  all  feeding. 


CARNATION  TROUBLES. 

ETD.  Gardeninq :— 

Every  evening  I  find  many  of  my  car- 
nation buds  eaten  from  the  stems  up- 
wards. Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  slugs; 
and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  I  also 
enclose  a  few  leaves.  What  la  the  mat- 
ter with  them  and  how  can  the  disease  be 
stopped?  I  have  used  Bordeaux  mixture 
but  can  see  no  improvement. 

K.  M. 

We  cannot  tell  you  what  is  eating  your 
ca^rnations.  Take  a  look  around  at  night 
with  a  lantern  and  if  slugs  are  eating 
them  they  can  be  seen.  Hand  picking  at 
night  is  the  best  remedy  and  traps  made 
of  piles  of  bran,  cut  carrots  or  potatoes 
or  green' vegetable  leaves  are  also  useful. 
Mice  are  often  troublesome  in  this  way, 
and  should  be  caught  in  traps  or  poi- 
soned. The  carnation  leaves  enclosed  are 
affected  by  rust.  Cut  off  all  badly  af- 
fected leaves  and  persist  in  the  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  until  clean. 
Do  not  propagate  from  the  affected 
benches  if  you  have  suflicient  stock  else- 
where. _     ^ 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

E.  D.  S. :  Burning  bush  is  the  popu- 
lar name  for  the  Dittany,  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella. — A.  L. :  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes thrive  best  on  light  soil  and 
are  better  in  quality  than  when  grown 
in  moist  or  heavy  soil. — Solanum:  Me- 
dium sized  potato  sets  need  not  be  cut, 
but  any  over,  say  three  Inches  in 
length,  should  be. — P.  W. :  Ridge  cu- 
cumbers may  bo  sown  In  drills  like 
any  other  crops  and  thinned  out  to  six 
inches  apart,  but  It  is  a  wasteful  use 
of  seed. — Rosa:  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  single 
pillar  roses  and  one  of  the  very  earliest 
to  flower.  —  Anxious:  The  present 
month  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  seeds 
of  the  Chinese  single  primula  and  to 
divide  plants  of  the  double  white. 


ABfERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY 

CARNATION    REGISTERED. 

By  Stanley  B.  Fillow,  Westport, 
Conn.,  Juanita, — Color,  a  bright  scarlet 
of  the  largest  size;  habit,  very  strong 
stem,  a  very  free  bloomer  and  easy 
rooter.  Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

John  A.  Macrae,  Providence,  R.  I., 
submitted  for  registration,  February  6, 
Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dome,,  sport  of 
Yellow  Eaton,  1904;  form  of  BonnaflFon, 
color  deeper  yellow,  but  same  character* 
istics  of  growth,  habit  and  size  of 
flower,  darker  foliage  than  parent, 
height  between  zVi  and  four  feet. 

A.  C.  Zvolanek,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
February  28,  submitted  the  following 
new  Christmas  flowering  sweet  peas; 
Le  Marquis,  seedling  from  Wm.  J. 
Stewart  x  Gladys  Unwin,  violet  blue; 
Mrs.  George  Lewis,  seedling  from 
Watching  x  Gladys  Unwin,  white; 
Mrs.  A.  Zvolanek,  seedling  from 
Helen  Pierce  x  Christmas  White,  white, 
blue  blotched;  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Totty, 
seedling  from  Mrs.  Alexander  Wallace, 
and  light  blue  unnamed  seedling,,  sky 
blue, 

Alexander  Montgomery.  Waban  Rose 
Conservatories,  Natick,  Mass.,  submit- 
ted for  registration,  March  18,  Rose 
White  Killarney,  sport  from  Killarney, 
with  same  form,  habit  and  more  petalage, 
clear  white. 

P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Sec'y. 


Obituary. 


RICHMOND  STOCKDALE. 

Richmond  Stockdale,  an  old  resident 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  a  well  known 
landscape  gardener,  died  April  21,  at  his 
home  99  Twenty-fifth  street  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks  at  the  age  of 
75  years.  The  funeral  was  held,  April 
24,  from  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  church. 
Mr.  Stockdale  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
children. 

S.  T.  K.  PRIME. 

S.  T.  K.  Prime,  who  for  25  years  was 
stationed  at  Dwight,  III.,  gathering 
statistics  on  crops,  died  April  ^,  in  the 
Chicago  Home  for  Incurables.  He  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  two  years  ago. 
"Prime's  Crop  Reports"  made  the  pub-' 
lisher  known  throughout  the  country. 
Farmers  regarded  his  figures  and  opin- 
ions as  infallible.  Mr.  Prime  was  .75 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
son  of  Samuel  Trenaus  Prime,  minister, 
author  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
New  York  Observer.  He  moved  from 
Dwight  to  Chicago  ten  years  ago  and 
made  his  home  at  the  Union  League 
club.  William  T.  Prime,  a  son,  survives 
him.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Dwight, 
April  28.       

L1O8  ANQELBs.  Cal.— The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Society  has  arranged 
for  a  grand  carnival  of  frowers  to  be 
held  In  Morley*8  rink,  Grand  avenue,  near 
Tenth  street,  beginning  May  1  and  con- 
tinuing: four  or  Ave  days.  It  Is  the  plan 
of  the  society  to  make  this  one  of  the 
larf^st  and  best  exhlbltlc^s  of  flowjers 
and  plants  that  have  ^er  ib'WJ^lr^tl  iO* 

California.  Digitized  by  VniJnJ V iV^ 
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OAB:>rami«  ia  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  la 
<Leir  Interest,  ana  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  oase,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  ajit  QtrssTiove  tou  please  about  planta, 
flowers,  fmts,  TegetaDles  or  other  pra"tioal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbnd  us  Nom  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  ns  of  your  soooesses  thrt  others 
may  be  enllslitened  and  enooiraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Snro  us  PHOToeBApes  oa  Skbtcbbs  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  ▼egeubles. 
or  hofticultuial  appliances  that  we  may  have 
tl>en  enslaved  for  GABiiBxniG. 
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Practice  using  the  rake. 

If  the  soil  is  wet  wait  a  day  or  two. 

Nothing  is  saved  by  using  a  rotten 
line. 

Special  notes  on  indoor  fruit  will  ap- 
pear in  our  issue  for  June  i. 

PoTASSTC  manures  are  the  best  stim- 
ulants for  tomatoes  after  the  fruit  is 
set. 

Most  flowers  look  best  when  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  foliage  or  some 
very  near  like  it. 

Although  it  docs  not  always  get  it 
no  crop  pays  for  thorough  cultivation 
better  than  the  potato. 

The  American  spading  fork  is  com- 
ing into  increased  use  in  England  and 
other  European  countries. 


The  Linnseus  statue  in  Lincoln  park, 
Chicago,  was  a  gift  from  the  Swedish 
residents  of  Chicago  in  1890. 

Many  growers  have  again  been  caught 
by  placing  more  or  less  tender  stock  in 
cold  frames  the  first  Lunny  day. 

Good  breadths  or  blocks  of  large 
showy  flowers  have  always  a  better  ap- 
pearance than  single  plants  dotted  about. 

Iris  Germanica  aurea  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety,  the  flowers  being  a  clear 
chrome  yellow  with  no  purple  or  other 
maiidngs. 

The  maintenance  of  the  St.  Paul's, 
London,  gardens  cost  the  city  authorities 
last  year  £175  for  police  and  £98  for 
the  gardeners. 

Always  burn  such  weeds  as  twitch 
grass,  marsh  mallow  and  wild  con- 
volvulus. If  left  on  the  ground  they 
grow  again  unless  continually  hoed  off. 

There  are  many  pale  forms  of  the 
oriental  poppy  listed  under  various  high- 
lounding  titles  such  as  Silver  Queen  and 
others,  but  none  of  these  can  compare 
with  the  typical    bright  scarlet  forms. 

"Prevent  beans  being  cut  by  the  May 
frosts  by  not  planting  them  till  June," 
is  an  old  quip  of  English  growers.  To 
have  a  fine  warm  May  day  hold  this 
also  till  June  would,  it  seems,  be  a  good 
scheme. 

The  present  and  succeeding  two 
months  are  suitable  times  to  go  round 
nursery  establishments  and  see  the 
shrubs  and  trees  in  bloom  selecting  and 
making  note  of  any  you  may  wish  to 
add  to  the  home  collection  next  year. 

The  rest-harrow  (Ononis  rotundi- 
folia)  is  offered  in  some  catalogues  as 
a  suitable  plant  in  borders  and  rockeries. 
It  may  be  all  right  there  but  if  it  gets 
into  the  fields  there  may  be  trouble  in 
store  for  the  farmers  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

Matricaria  inodora,  sometimes  called 
Chrysanthemum  inodorum,  is  a  useful 
plant  for  cutting,  the  pretty  white  flow- 
ers lasting  well.  It  is  usually  grown  as 
an  annual  though  often  the  plants  re- 
main over  the  winter  and  flower  again 
in  their  second  year. 

BoccoNiA  cordata  is  a  fine  hardy  sub- 
ject for  making  a  bold  display  among 
shrubs  or  anywhere  in  the  landscape. 
Its  name  of  plume  poppy  comes  from 
the  large  feathery  flower  panicles  and 
the  light  green  foliage  is  also  very  strik- 
ing. It  grows  six  to  eight  feet  high  and 
requires  practically  no  attention. 

It  is  said  that  Crimson  Rambler  rose 
has  seen  its  best  days  and  that  it  is 
going  down  before  the  number  of  new 
rambling  and  climbing  forms.  Beauti- 
ful as  it  undoubtedly  is  inside  it  is  far 
from  perfect  as  an  outdoor  rose  and 
pn^bably  would  never  have  attained  its 
popularity  on  its  outdoor  merits  alone. 

William  Barron,  of  the  English  firm 
of  Barron  &  Son,  Derbv,  is  to  superin- 
tend the  transplanting  of  a  yew  tree  300 
years  old,  50  feet  high  and  with  a  branch 
spread  of  40  feet.  This  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  changing  quar- 
ters of  the  Old  Keuchcnberg  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Ger- 
many. A  block  of  earth  15  feet  square 
and  eight  feet  deep  will  have  to  be  moved 
and  the  tree  has  to  be  taken  through 
the  town  in  an  upright  position. 


"No  attempt  at  beautification  has  been 
made,  other  than  the  clearing  away  of 
underbrush,"  says  a  report  of  improve- 
ments to  a  certain  park.  It  appears  to 
us  that  many  of  our  parks  would  be  far 
more  beautiful  with  some  of  the  under- 
brush left  in;  the  trees  would  be  better 
protected,  also  the  wild  flowers  and, 
provided  suitable  walks  were  made,  these 
could  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  the  pab- 
lia 

Great  damage  was  done  to  fruit 
throughout  Missouri  and  Kansas  by  the 
frost  of  April  12.  Reports  from  Kansas 
points  say  that  the  peaches,  pears,  early 
cherries  and  apricots  are  probably  killed 
and  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  greatly 
damaged;  it  may  be  reduced  one-half. 
In  every  district  save  the  southeastern 
part  of  Missouri,  conditions  are  about  the 
same.  On  account  of  the  warm  weather 
in  February  and  March  all  crops  in  the 
Missouri  valley  are  advanced  fraai  two 
to  three  weeks.  At  most  points  heard 
from  the  fruit  was  already  fonncd. 
Grapes  also  suffered  greatly. 

A  NEWLY  made  rockery  is  generally 
about  the  most  unsightly  feature  in  a 
garden  it  is  possible  to  imagine  and  only 
begins  to  look  decently  attractive  when 
overgrown  with  stroma  plants.  This 
comes  of  the  habrt  of  placing  rouich 
stones  of  all  imaginable  shapes  in  an  ir- 
regular imtidy  mass.  Anything  at  all 
approaching  it  is  never  seen  naturally. 
Where  rock  crops  out  of  the  ground 
there  is  usually  some  kind  of  regularity 
in  the  strata  though  by  its  irregular 
form  it  provides  homes  for  all  kinds  of 
plants,  tender  and  hardy.  Something 
along  these  lines  ought  to  be  attempted, 
when  making  a  rock  garden  or  it  will  be 
^a  failure.       

ABOUT  OURSH.VES. 

Many  flattering  letters  continue  to  ar- 
rive respecting  the  information  sub- 
scribers obtain  through  our  columns. 
These  we  are  naturally  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive as  they  are  encouraging  to  us  in 
our  work  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  thankiirg  the  writers  most  heartily. 
It  is  pleasing  to  us  also  to  note  the  in- 
creased interest  being  taken  all  over  the 
country  in  the  one  subject  so  dear  to  us 
all  and  every  indication  points  to  this 
being  still  further  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  this  inter- 
est is  the  one  aim  of  Gardening  and  we 
want  our  readers  to  do  all  they  can  to 
help  us  along  this  line  by  using  every 
endeavor  to  increase  our  circulation.  By 
referring  to  the  paper  in  conversation. 
by  showing  it  to  interested  friends  and 
to  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  their 
gardening  pursuits  and  in  many  other 
ways  that  will  occur  to  them  they  wil! 
be  helping  us  to  still  further  improve  our 
paper  which  we  honestly  believe  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  practical  and  useful 
advice  given  to  those  who  seek  it.  We 
have  also  to  thank  those  who  from  time 
to  time  send  us  particulars  of  their  work 
and  assist  their  fellow  worker.**  by  re- 
rounting  their  own  experiences.  We  hope 
that  many  more  will  do  this  as  in  this 
way  many  interesting  points  are  brouRht 
out  that  may  oossibly  be  missed  by  our 
regular  contributors.  We  cannot  reply 
to  all  personally  but  we  can  and  do  as- 
sure all  that  their  communications  are 
very  welcome  and  their  good  wishes 
heartily  reciprocated. 
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AHlflYERSAltY  OF  LUINAEUS'  BIRTH. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  re- 
cently received  a  very  elaborate  and 
artistic  invitation  from,  the  University 
of  Upsala,  Sweden,  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  a  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Carl 
von  Linnaeus,  the  father  of  botany,  who 
was  born  in  the  Province  of  Smaland, 
May  24,  1707,  and  died  in  Upsala  Janu- 
ary ID,  1778.  The  invitation  is  printed 
in  the  Latin  language  in  large  letters 
upon  a  double  sheet  of  parchment;  the 
cover  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome 
design  in  colors  and  a  picture  of  the 
botanical  institute  at  Upsala.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  similar  invitations  have  been 
sent  to  other  scientific  institutions  and 
universities  and  to  the  several  Linnaean 
societies  in  this  country  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  will  respond  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  AH  scientists  of 
all  countries  recognize  the  greatness  of 
Carl  von  Linnaeus  and  what  he  did  for 
natural  history  and  the  science  of  bot- 
any especially. 

It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Alex.  Ag- 
gasiz  of  Harvard  University.  Prof.  W. 
G.  Farlow  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  Dr.  Wm.  Trelease,  superintend- 
ent of  Shaw's  Garden  in  St.  Louis,  will 
go  to  Upsala  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies there.  The  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
London,  which  owns  the  library  and  herb- 
arium of  the  great  botanist,  and  by  the 
several  societies  in  the  United  States. 
The  Botanical  Society  of  Washington 
will  hold  a  special  meeting  on  May  23, 
when  Dr.  Edward  L.  Green  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  will  deliver  a 
memorial  address. 

The  Linnaean  Society  of  London  did 
not  obtain  the  "Herbarium  Linnrciis" 
without  much  difficultv  and  diplomacy, 
and  when  the  king  of  Sweden  learned 
that  it  was  being  secretly  taken  from 
that  country  he  sent  a  man-of-war  to 
overtake  and  capture  it  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  every  person  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction. 

The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

QUALITT  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Size  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  de- 
sirable quality  in  vegetables  but  when  it 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  succulence, 
flavor  and  other  good  points  then  striv- 
ing after  it  becomes  a  distinct  loss  in- 
stead of  a  gain.  One  of  the  commonest 
vegetables  is  of  course  the  cabbage  and 
it  is  the  nile  in  almost  every  garden  trt 
grow  large  heads  and  let  them  develop 
into  great,  white,  hard  monstrosities  as 
big  as  a  football.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  flavor  of  these  and 
a  nice  little  green  cabbage  just  begin- 
ning to  turn  yellowish  white  at  the  heart 
a  great  many  people  do  not  know  be- 
cause they  have  never  tried  the  latter. 
For  storing  away  in  winter  and  for 
turning  into  all  kinds  of  prepared  cab- 
bage the  white  hard  heads  are  all  right, 
but  anyone  who  has  a  garden  and  knows 
the  tender  green  cabbage  as  it  should 
be,  will  not  be  likely  to  let  the  cabbages 
all  grow  that  way. 

Beetroot,  again,  is  never  so  good  as 
when  the  roots  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  large  tough 
roots  obtained  by  sowing  early  on  heavi- 
ly manured  soil  are  fit  only  for  cattle 
feeding.    A  few  rows  of  beets  sown  now 


will  produce  excellent  roots  either  for 
use  in  late  summer  and  autumn  or  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  and  these 
are  far  better  in  color  and  flavor  than 
large  coarse  roots.  Asparagus  is  often 
sought  for  with  thick  stems,  blanched 
for  nearly  their  whole  length  of  a  foot 
or  so  but  where  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  nice  crisp  shoots 
with  green  tops  just  bursting?  The  one 
is  coarse  and  insipid  in  flavor,  the  ether 
delicate  and  tender;  besides  the  small 
ones  are  easier  to  grow. 

Big  bull-necked  onions  are  often 
grown  for  the  market  and  exhibition 
purposes  but  there  are  more  good  solid 


Monument  to  Linnsus  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

qualities  in  a  peck  of  nice,  well  ripened 
little  bulbs  than  in  a  bushel  cf  the  big 
fellows,  while  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  latter  are  well  known  to  be  poor. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  given. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  varie- 
ties that  may  be  good  and  yet  large. 
The  modern  varieties  of  peas  for 
instance  are  far  larger  than  the  old 
round  seeded  kinds  but  these  have  as 
well  other  excellent  qualities  to  recom- 
mend them.  Some  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties of  Cos  lettuces  grow  to  an  immense 
size  but  if  quickly  grown  on  good  soil 
are  of  excellent  quality. 

We  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  small  and 
badly  cultivated  produce;  far  from  it. 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  vegetables 
grown  slowly  on  poor  soil  as  they  are 
always  tough  and  crude  in  flavor.  Nor 
would  we  decry  size  in  most  kinds  if 
quality  at  the  same  time  is  kept  in  mind. 
But  one  bad  point,  encouraged  only  too 
often  by  careless  or  ignorant  judges,  at 
our  exhibitions,  is  the  favoritism  shown 
to  vegetables  that  have  only  size  to  rec- 
ommend them  without  any  reference  to 
table  quality. 

CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Feed  the  Globe  artichokes  liberally 
now. 

Thin  the  shoots  on  the  potato  sets  be- 
fore planting. 


Thin  the  spinach  by  pulling  out  entire 
plants  for  early  dishes. 

Lima  beans  may  now  be  sown  in  all 
but  the  coldest  localities. 

Thin  the  early  sown  crops  before  the 
plants  crowd  each  other. 

Sow  lettuce  frequently  to  ensure  a 
constant  supply  for  salads. 

If  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  digging, 
clean  up  the  headj;«nds  and  paths. 

Sow  carrots  again  for  the  main  crop, 
allowing  one  foot  between  tlje  rows. 

Dwarf  peas  of  the  American  Wonder 
type  may  be  sown  frequently  on  good 
soil. 

Careful  cutting  of  asparagus  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  output  of  the 
beds. 

Pulling  chives  is  wasteful  as  when  cut 
they  start  up  again  and  are  equally  as 
good. 

Never  cut  or  break  off  rhubarb  stems ; 
always  pull  them  clean  out  of  the 
crowns. 

As  the  hotbed  is  cleaned  of  its  first 
crop  cf  salad  or  other  crops  sow  cu- 
cumber seeds. 

When  transplanting  beets,  or  almost 
any  other  seedlings,  take  just  the  tip  of 
each  root  off. 

In  cutting  asparagus  avoid  injury  to 
the  crowns  by  net  pushing  the  knife 
down  too  deep. 

Sow  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  with  the 
turnips  now  to  get  them  up  quickly  out 
of  the  way  of  the  fly. 

Look  over  the  outside  rows  of  lettuce 
and  make  good  where  the  plants  have 
been  destroyed  by  worms  or  otherwise. 

Where  carrots  and  radishes  were 
sown  together  see  that  the  latter  are  not 
left  longer  than  necessary  or  the  carrots 
will  be  checked  in  growth. 


The  Bush  Limas. — This  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition.  There  are  two 
types  of  these :  the  Lewee,  or  butter,  and 
the  true  Lima.  The  former  is  as  hardy 
as  the  regular  snap  bean,  and  ordinarily 
can  be  planted  about  the  same  date. 
Several  varieties  of  this  class  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  at  the  North  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  only  two,  viz.: 
Henderson's  and  Jackson's  "Wonder," 
found  reliable.  .  The  latter  gave  the  high- 
est average  yield,  but  has  the  disadvant- 
age of  "colored"  seeds,  which  makes  it 
unpopular  as  a  market  bean.  Hender- 
son's is  in  every  way  reliable,  and  by 
making  successive  plantings,  a  supply 
can  be  kept  up  throughout  the  season. 


RUBBER  TREES  Iff  ITALY. 

The  india  rubber  tree  grows  freely 
in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in 
southern  Italy,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  make  an  industrial  business  of 
growing;  it.  Professor  Bozzi,  of  the 
Palermo  Botanical  Gardens,  exhibited  a 
specimen  at  Milan,  recently,  containing 
as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  rubber.  It 
is  a  plant  which  will  do  with  dry  weath- 
er, but  flourishes  more  with  irrigation, 
and  as  most  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Italy  is  irrigated  it  chould  do  well  if 
the  climate  is  warm  enough.  The  over- 
stocked condition  of  the  market  for 
oran<^es  and  lemons  nnakes  it  desirable 
to  substitute  a  more  productive  crop, 
and  the  demand  for  rubbf 
ing  1.11  over  the  world. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


TROUBLE  FOR  JHB  GTPST  MOTH. 

More  trouble  is  in  view  for  the  gypsy 
moth,  says  the  Washington  Star.  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  going  to  import  parasites  for 
their  destruction.  He  sailed  from  New 
York  recently  on  the  St.  Louis  and  pro- 
ceeded to  southern  Russia,  where  the 
gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tailed  moth 
both  flourish  and  where  there  are  a 
number  of  small  parasites  that  keep  the 
moths  well  in  check.  It  will  not  be  the 
first  importation  of  parasites  for  killing 
off  the  moths.  There  was  a  shipment 
made  last  year  and  the  trial  worked  so 
well  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
joined  forces  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  will  defray  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  trip. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  not  generally 
known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  not  a  very  imposing  look- 
ing insect,  but  possesses  a  voracious  ap- 
petite for  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  of 
all  sorts.  It  was  turned  loose  by  acci- 
dent in  eastern.  Massachusetts  as  early 
as  1869  and  since  then  has  spread  slowly 
over  part  of  the  state.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  fighting  it  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way 
and  a  few  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  a  hand  in  the  warfare. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  extermi- 
nate the  moth  by  insecticides,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  year  that  it  began 
to  look  as  though  the  fight  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

It  has  been  found  by  studying  the 
gypsy  moth  and  its  near  kin,  the  brown- 
tailed  moth,  in  their  native  haunts  in 
Europe  that  they  are  kept  in  check 
there  by  a  number  of  natural  enemies, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  mosquito  to  para- 
sites of  almost  microscopic  size.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  experimented 
with  and  found  to  do  well  in  this  coun- 
try, where  thcv  kill  as  many  moths  as 
they  do  at  home.  Collecting  these 
counter  irritant  pests  will  be  the  work 
of  Dr.  Howard  while  away.  It  is  hoped 
that  250,000  sick  moths  and  their  para- 
sites can  be  collected.  Thev  will  be 
shipped  by  special  mail  to  New  York. 
They  will  be  in  little  special  mailing 
cases  with  wire-screened  breathing  aper- 
tures and  with  food  enough  to  last  them 
the  trip.  They  will  be*  placed  in  the 
cold-storage  compartment  of  the  steamer 
on  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  on 
reaching  New  York  will  be  stamped 
with  special  delivery  stamps  and  rushed 
to  the  department  at  Washington, 
where  they  will  be  gone  over  carefully 
l)efore  being  turned  loose. 

There  is  always  the  danger  in  import- 
ing insects  that  while  looking  for  a  cure 
for  one  evil  something  may  be  found  in 
the  way  of  a  remedy  that  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  parasites  in  this  in- 
stance will  be  gone  over  carefully,  bred 
and  experimented  with  and  will  not  be 
turned  loose  until  they  can  be  warranted 
harmless  to  anything  except  the  moths 
on  which  they  are  destined  to  feed. 

There  is  another  curious  feature  in  the 
case.  Many  of  the  parasites  have  hyper- 
parasites  on  them  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  couplet.  "Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 
upon  their  legs  to  bite  'em,  and  these 
small  fleas  hnve  smaller  fleas,  and  so  ad 
infinitum."  These  parasites  of  the  para- 
sites will  all  have  to  be  cleaned  off  and 
the  tiny  enemies  of  the  gypsy  moth  will 


be  groomed  and  curried  and  turned  loose 
with  the  best  of  presidential  precautions 
against  race  suicide. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  parasites 
will  spread  faster  than  the  moth,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  they 
will  catch  up  with  all  of  the  healthy 
moths  that  are  now  loose  and  doing 
damage  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts.        

SIFTINGS. 

Mulberries  are  propagated  from  seeds 
or  by  grafting,  budding,  laying,  and  cut- 
tings. In  propagating  the  plant  for  use 
in  hedges  or  shelter  belts  the  plants  are 
grown  from  seeds,  but  for  fruit  purposes 
grafting,  cutting,  or  layering  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  produce  varieties 
true  to  name. 

Succotash,  a  term  originally  applied  by 
the  North  American  Indians  to  a  mix- 
ture of  green  corn  and  beans  prepared 
for  human  food,  has  in  recent  years 
come  to  be  used  also  to  denote  mixtures 
of  some  leguminous  crops,  such  as  peas 
or  beans  with  corn  and  one  or  more  oth- 
er cereals  grown  as  soiling  crops. 

Elberta  peach  ripens  about  the  first  of 
August  at  Logan,  Utah.  The  tree  is  fine, 
and  a  vigorous  grower ;  it  bears  heavily ; 
the  fruit  is  large,  and  of  good  flavor,  but 
rather  coarse  and  separates  easily  from 
the  stone.  It  will  make  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  dried  fruit  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  this  purpose  as  well 
as  to  ship  fresh. 

No  patented  chemical  or  other  prepa- 
ration for  destroying  Johnson  grass 
which  has  been  examined  has  been  found 
to  be  practical  or  economical  in  any  way. 
Those  considering  the  investment  of 
their  monev  in  something  of  this  kind 
will  do  well  to  take  a  second  thought. 
All  chemicals  for  this  purpose  found  on 
sale  in  Texas  have  been  tested. 

The  pole  beans  are  planted  about  the 
same  time  as  the  bush  varieties,  but  do 
not  come  into  bearing  sufficiently  early 
for  market  purposes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, superior  for  home  use.  From  tests 
with  these  in  Louisiana  the  varieties  that 
stand  highest  in  point  of  yield,  qusility, 
etc.,  are  the  Creaseback,  Kentucky  Won- 
der, Southern  Prolific  and  Golden  Clus- 
ter Wax,  in  the  order  named. 

Thompson  Seedless  grape  ripens  Au- 
gust 10,  at  Logan,  Utah,  after  which 
it  takes  on  a  rich  amber  color.  The 
vine  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  very 
heavy  bearer,  hardy,  seldom  freezing 
down  after  the  first  year.  The  grapes, 
though  small,  produce  a  raisin  of  first 
class  Qualitv,  taking  3Vj  pounds  of  grapes 
to  make  one  pound  of  raisins.  This  vine 
does  quite  well  on  alkali  ground,  but  it 
is  also  growine  on  lighter  and  better 
drained  soil,  where  it  is  much  more 
promising. 

Wild  mulberries  have  been  used  since 
the  earliest  times  in  America :  Hariot,  in 
his  "Narrative  of  the  First  Plantation  of 
Virginia,"  which  was  first  printed  in 
1588,  mentions  that  the  Indians  used 
mulberries,  crabapples  and  huckleberries, 
such  as  were  known  in  England :  but  the 
mulberry  has  occupied  a  less  important 
place  in  the  list  of  foods  than  most  other 
edible  native  fruits  and  berries.  The 
quality  of  the  wild  fruit  is  known  to 
vary  greatly,  some  trees  yielding  berries 
of  excellent  flavor  and  apnearance  while 
others  produce  small  and  very  inferior 
berries. 


AT  THE  CHICAGO  PARKS. 

UNCOLN   PABK. 

The  preparation  of  about  100,000  bed- 
ding plants  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  an  unbroken  supply  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  for  the  conservatories  is 
not  a  light  undertaking.  This  is  what 
Alois  Frey,  the  g^ardener  at  Lincoln 
park,  has  in  hand  just  now  and  by  all 
appearances  he  is  going  to  be  success- 
ful. Both  in  the  show  houses  and  in 
those  devoted  to  propagation  and  grow- 
ing the  stock  of  plants  is  clean,  healthy 
and  in  excellent  order  in  every  way. 

Outside  on  the  grass  the  crocuses  are 
making  a  brave  fight  against  the  bitter 
winds  and  are  not  coming  through  en- 
tirely unscathed.  But  they  are  giving 
a  fine  show  nevertheless,  especially  the 
white  varieties.  The  yellow  forsytbias 
give  a  welcome  bit  of  color  outside  anJ 
the  willows  are  delightful  against  their 
leafless  neighbors.  In  the  flower  beds 
the  spring  bulbs  are  starting  up  evenly 
and  well,  promising  a  showy  effect  in 
the  near  future  but  their  time  is  not 
yet,  luckily  for  the  flowers. 

Geraniums  have  for  so  long  been  the 
leaders  among  bedding  plants  that  we 
turn  naturally  to  them  first  and  the 
stock  is  in  fiine  order,  large  leafy  and 
hard  looking  plants  that  will  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  later.  Most  of 
the  popular  bedding  varieties  are  grown 
in  large  numbers.  Among  whites; 
Countess  of  Harcourt  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  ^  Not  unlike  the 
old  La  Cygne  in  habit  it  is  slightly 
stouter  in  growth,  the  flowers  pure 
white  on  stout  stems  that  push  well 
above  the  foliage  and  do  not  hide  be* 
neath  it  as  do  so  many  of  these  varieties. 
Mr.  Frey  says  that  it  keeps  to  this  ex- 
cellent habit  through  the  summer  In  the 
beds.  Dryden  is'  fine,  the  plants  in  grand 
form  and  already  flowering  freely. 

A  pretty  plant  largely  grown  here  is 
Pentas  lanceolata.  The  flowers  are 
white  in  closer  corymbs  than  those  of 
P.  camea  and  it  is  evidently  a  much 
superior  plant,  fine  for  bedding  out,  the 
flowers  at  first  sight  looking  like  glori- 
fied bouvardias,  the  habit  close  and 
dwarf.  In  quite  a  contract  to  this  is 
the  really  excellent  Salvia  Zurich.  This 
is  going  to  be  very  popular  for  bedding. 
The  plant^  is  dwarf  and  leafy,  covered 
already  with  flowers  of  the  richest  col- 
or. S.  St  Louis,  close  beside  it,  looks 
thin  and  weedy  compared  with  the  new- 
comer although  this  is  looked  upon  as 
good.  S.  Zurich  proved  an  excellent 
bedder  here  last  season. 

All  the  commoner  bedders  such  as  al- 
temantheras,  iresines,  santolinas,  and 
others  are  here  in  thousands  and  in  ex- 
cellent health,  fine  sturdy  stock  that  is 
bound  to  do  well  later.  Green  and  va- 
riegated vincas,  fine  seedling  petunias  of 
an  excellent  dwarf  strain  and  all  the 
more  oopular  varieties  of  bedding  annu- 
als all  bear  the  mark  of  good  culture 
being  sturdy  and  clean.  A  bench  of  7000 
cannas  looks  remarkably  well,  the  va- 
rieties principally  grown  being  Egan- 
dale,  Souvenir  de  Antoine  Crozy,  Flor- 
ence Vaughan,  King  Humboldt  and 
Queen  Charlotte. 

Besides  the  more  ordinary  greenhouse 
subjects  there  are  always  plants  of  spe- 
cial interest  here.  Panicum  plicatum  is 
an  excellent  green  foliaged  plant,  a  good 
breeder  and  fine  for  the  centre  of  a  bed 
or  for  lightening  up  dwarfer  and  com- 
pact habited  subjects.  Among  begonias. 
6.  Moonlight  with  pretty  cut  foliage  and 
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small  pure  white  flowers.  B.  Sandersoni 
bright  red  and  the  distinct  hahited  B. 
fnchsioides  were  noted  as  looking  very 
promising.  Mr.  Frey  has  obtained  stock 
of  some  very  fine  pelargoniums  of  the 
show  and  fancy  tribe  from  Gebrueder 
Ncubronner,  New  Ulm,  Bavaria,  and 
this  year  these  plants  are  just  coming 
into  line.  They  are  finely  grown  with 
ample  deep  green  foliage  dwarf  and 
compact  and  just  commencing  to  flower. 
For  the  next  two  months  these  will 
make  a  very  fine  show  as  the  varieties 
are  really  the  very  best. 

The  conservatory  and  show  houses 
are  in  excellent  order  and  there  is  a 
grand  display  of  flowering  plants, 
azaleas,  Lilium  longiflorum,  amaryllises 
and  all  the  popular  kinds  being  especial- 
ly well  flowered.  Heucheras  in  variety 
lighten  up  the  banks  of  flowering  plants 
and  there  are  many  fine  orchids  in  flow- 
er. Prominent  is  the  beautiful  hybrid 
Ijaelia  Latona,  a  cross  between  the  popu- 
lar Lw  purpurata  and  L.  cinnabarina, 
showing  plainly  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  color  of  the  segments,  the 
habit  being  intermediate  between  its 
two  parents.  Phalsnopsis  Luddeman- 
niana  is  very  pretty  and  the  somewhat 
difficult  Cattleya  citrina  is  well  done. 
There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  Oncid- 
ium  sarcodes,  Dendrobium  primulinum 
and  a  few  cattleyas.  C.  Mossix  is  look- 
ing remarkably  well  and  there  will  soon 
be  a  fine  show  of  this  species  alone.  The 
condition  of  the  whole  place  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise. 

WASHINGTON  PARK. 

The  bedding  plant  problem  at  Wash- 
ington park  is  a  pretty  serious  one, 
about  125,000  being  annually  grown. 
Just  now  the  plants  are  practicall> 
ready  for  use  and  they  are  a  very  fine 
and  varied  lot.  Of  geraniums  19,000  are 
grown  in  all  the  popular  varieties  such 
as  S.  K,  Nutt,  Mons.  Chevalier,  Ras- 
fail  Improved,  General  Grant,  Meteor, 
Countess  Harcourt  and  others  and  they 
are  a  fine  hardy  looking  lot. 

Washington  park  was  the  pioneer 
Chicago  park  for  pattern  or  carpet  bed- 
ding, Mr.  Kanst,  Sr.,  having  made  a 
specialty  of  this  many  years  ago.  Al- 
though not  carried  on  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  formerly  there  are  fine  batches 
of  alternantheras,  iresines  and  kindred 
plants  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
greenhouses  are  now  under  the  charge 
of  E.  A.  Kanst,  but  he  was  not  on  hand 
a£  the  time  of  our  visit  and  Mr.  Kanst, 
Sr.,  was  our  guide.  He  has  been  here 
for  34  years  and  has  much  of  interest 
to  tell  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  park 
movement  in  Chicago,  when  there  were 
not  half  a  dozen  good  trees  in  the  whole 
south  park  system,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  prairie  into  a  fine  park. 
People  at  that  time  were  wont  to  decry 
the  movement  and  asked  why  corn  was 
not  grown  or  hay  made  on  the  land  to 
keep  the  taxes  down. 

A  fine  lot  of  cannas  arc  used  here, 
about  10,000  being  grown,  and  the  plants 
look  very  well,  while  there  are  other 
such  trifles  as  5,000  ageratums,  S»ooo 
colettses  and  between  3f00o  and  4,000 
Begonia  Vernon.  The  houses  here  are 
low  and  well  adapted  for  plant  culture. 
the  stock  keeping  dwarf  and  sturdy,  an 
important  point.  But  opposite  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  large  conservatories 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  up  a  display, 
owing  to  the  plants  being  so  far  from 
the  glass. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit,  however, 
there  was  a  really  fine  display  of  all  the 
popular  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
Azaleas  are  particularly  well  flowered 
and  the  beds  on  each  side  of  the  central 
walk  are  edged  with  grand  plants  of 
Primula  obconica,  most  profusely  flow- 
ered. Mr.  Kanst  says  that  these  plants 
have  been  in  full  beauty  for  over  two 
months  and  he  finds  them  of  the  great- 
est utility.  The  winter  flowering  be- 
gonias are  still  holding  out  and  there 
is  a  fine  edging  of  one  of  the  B.  Ver- 
non type  just  in,  beautiful,  fresh  looking 
plants  in  the  best  of  health  and  full  of 
flower.  These  are  backed  up  with  a 
grand  lot  of  coleuses,  large  vigorous 
plants  with  fine  foliage  and  of  excellent 
color,  probably  seedling  varieties. 

A  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading  decora- 
tive plants,  palms,  etc.,  has  to  be  kept 
up  and  propagation  of  such  things  as 
Ficus  elastica,  Sanchezia  nobilis.  Boston 
and  other  ferns,  dracaenas  and  crotons 
is  always  going  on.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  small  parks  offices  and  such 
places  as  refectories  and  other  rooms 
all  wanting  plants  and  such  semi-hardy 
stock  as  the  holly  fern,  the  hardier 
pterises  and  Dracaena  indivisa  are  grown 
in  quantities  for  this  purpose. 

Outside,  the  old  wooden  tubs  have 
been  removed  from  the  lily  pond  and 
replaced  with  shallow  cement  basins 
which,  although  looking  bare  enough 
now,  will  be  a  great  improvement. 
Heating  pipes  are  run  through  the  water 
and  there  is  a  fine  stock  of  Victoria 
regi  ,  water  hyacinth,  limnocharis  and 
other  aquatics  ready  to  go  out.  These 
should  be  quite  a  feature  this  summer. 
Paulownia  imperialis  has  stood  the  win- 
ter without  any  protection  save  that  of 
the  shelter  of  the  west  wall  of  the  large 
conservatory.  The  lilacs  were  very  for- 
ward when  the  last  cold  wave  struck 
them  and  probably  the  flowers  will  suf- 
fer in  consequence.  The  bulbs  in  the 
flower  garden  look  remarkably  well  and 
promise  a  fine  display  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

LONG  LEAF  PINE  THREATENED. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  present 
conditions  are  permitted  to  continue,  the 
extinction  of  the  long  leaf  pine  will  be 
complete  within  the  next  40  or  50  years. 
The  government  is  fully  alive  to  the  sit- 
uation, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
way  they  can  remedy  it  further  than 
by  giving  advice  to  its  owners.  It  is 
customary  to  lease  tracts  of  timber  for 
short  terms  of  years  to  turpentine  oper- 
ators. The  lessee  naturally  endeavors 
to  obtain  the  largest  quantity  of  prod- 
ucts he  can  during  his  term  of  lease.  As 
there  is  practically  no  supervision,  he 
bleeds  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to 


damage  them.  The  timber  speculator 
and  the  turpentine  operators  appear  to  be 
in  control  and  are  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  country  is  depleted  of  the 
long  leaf  pine  or  not. — New  York  Com- 
mercial. 


Dallas.  Tbx. — Prospects  are  very 
bright  for  the  chrysanthemum  show  to  be 
held  In  November,  many  local  people  hav- 
ing promised  assistance  in  giving  pre- 
miums and  in  other  ways. 

Dbnison,  Tsx.  —  The  Civio  Improve- 
ment League  announces  that  plans  are 
well  under  way  for  the  annual  flower 
show  which  promises  to  eclipse  that  of 
last  year.  The  dates  decided  upon  are 
November  5,  6  and  7. 

Harttoro,  Conn.— a  measure  before  the 
senate  relates  to  an  appropriation  of  |50.- 
000  for  a  horticultural  building  and 
greenhouses  at  the  State  Agricultural  col- 
lege. A  further  appropriation  of  |8,600 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  is 
also  sought. 

SEEMS  REASONABLE. 

*'It*s  dreadful  Queer,"  said  the  house- 
wife, "that  the  potatoes  you  bring  me 
should  be  so  much  bigger  at  the  top  of 
the  sack  than  they  are  at  the  bottom.*' 

"Not  at  all,  mem,*'  said  the  honest 
farmer;  "it's  jest  this  a-way.  Potatoes 
is  growin'  so  fast  Jest  now  thet  by  the 
time  I  dig  a  sackful  the  last  ones  dug  la 
ever  so  much  bigger 'n  the  fust  ones."— 
Harper's  Weekly. 


CATAI^OGUES  RECBIVBD. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass., 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  chrysanthemums; 
W.  B.  Whittier  &  Co.,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  nursery  stock:  Fancher 
Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  Cal.,  nursery 
stock;  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland, 
Me.,  seedtf,  implements,  etc.;  State  Nur- 
sery Co..  Helena,  Mont.,  seeds,  plants 
and  trees;  The  Great  Western  Plant 
Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  plants  and  bulbs; 
Wllhelm  Pfltzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
seeds  and  plants;  John  C.  Moninger  Co., 
Chicago.  111.,  firreenhouse  construction 
material;  W.  C.  Krick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
florists'  novelties:  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
Salem,  Mass.,  hardy  plants;  W.  H.  Bar- 
rett, Adrian,  Mich.,  tomato  seeds; 
George  S.  Josselyn.  Fredonia,  N.  T., 
small  fruit  plants,  etc.;  Glen  Saint 
Mary  Nurseries.  Glen  Saint  Mary,  Fla., 
nursery  stock;  The  Livingston  Seed  Co., 
Columbus.  O.,  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs; 
Wagner  Park  Conservatories,  Sidney, 
O.,  plants  and  plans  for  beautiful  sur- 
roundings; Ideal  Concrete  Machinery 
Co..  South  Bend,  Ind.,  concrete  ma- 
chines; H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass..  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs;  Honne 
&  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg,  Germany, 
plants  and  seeds. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATIOII 

OP  AMKIIICA  hsB  paid  107  000  for  glut  brokeo  by 
bail  Biucn  il  was  org«niz  d  in  1887.  For  Darticu- 
lars  adiresa     JOHN  «  fikSLCR.  SaiMIe  River,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

BuggloSt  farm  wagons,  ffarmino  tools,  barna,  oulbulldino  and  houtoa 

often  need  painting,  **Evorybody*a  Paint  Book,"  written  by  t  thoroughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  or  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  U  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  paintlno*  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varniahino,  poliahino,  atalning,  paper  hangino.  kaiao- 
minlnoa  ofo. 

It  also  tells  how  to  ronovato  furnlturo  and  gires  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
doooraiing  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  fiven  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fkrminr  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  four,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  seoc  postare  prepaid  on  rectipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  B|dj^  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trees  op  Nurixx 
America  (Satgent).— The  moat  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  snbjcct. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
itlostrations.  Brery  tree  student  should 
haTclt.   $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heoge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illnstrations. 
60  cents. 

.The  Principi^bs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
coltnte  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Aia.ibd 
Vbg^tabi^bs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  jiractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  h£ur* 
vesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  hotany. 
This  book  is  miunly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  i«  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating tl^  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The'development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  win  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Moxet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

The  GotDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  fiorists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subfect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume,  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Ambbican  Carnation  (Q,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  c 

Chrtsanthemuic  Manual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthodb  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  oir  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proluseiy  illustrated; 

2aoM0Hi  $i.oa 


•We  can  supply  my  of  fto  Mlowiog  books,  postpaid,  at 


How  TO  Gkow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  ( 

GRESNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tuHps;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^i:^alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  iuthis 
country  three  fold  in  three  yeais.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  axe  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Hllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisQAi,  and  where  cveiy 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigvle).— A 
-ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  beny 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  \ 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifioal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  th^ 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  afferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Hsb  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (FuDer).    $1.50. 


ths  pricss  givoa: 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell)  — Oiie  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contuns  321' pages.    $  1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downimr).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Profit  (Henderscm). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floricdltuke  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  THE  Rooi  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

0RNAlfBNTALGARDBNINGfLong).$2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Pea- 
grant  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  poptdar 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  cidture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Ho% 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  groimds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Slustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  JX' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngubb  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ofall  kinds,  and  tellsu 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  entmierates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  htmdreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Watmk  Lilies  amis 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growtrs 
ol  hard?  smd  tender  water  liHss  aad 
other  aquatfes  will  find  this  an  exosOent 

fttidein  cultural  and  descriptive  aatton. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  ytrj 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  iU«s- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  .HoRTicuLTURttT's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendiam  of  usc6il 
information  for  all  intetested  in  fruit,  i 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (ProC  King).— Its  aatufe,  ve- 
lations  and  fnndaj&ental  principles  of 
management:  308  pages.   75cents.     t 

Vegetaels  Gardenikg  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pant^).— A  tttaMm! 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatSsn  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Qietit  Azaleas,  Azaka  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopds  Vdtchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nif ers,  uris 
iCaem^ieri,  Ettkdla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  applfcation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G»iservatory» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  i^aces  a 
spedalty*«««Maiai««at 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Noed  New. 




2  Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed), 

ft  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1* 

t 

2  The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 

ft  Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

H 

^  Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  ICeith). 

r  Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 

f|  tions,  $1. 

r  ANY   OP   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 

\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "T.'.c'rr 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormarly  State  Entemologtot  of  Marjrteii4 

A  PTAotlcAl  TrMitU«  and  tlmelv  work  on  cheap 
aaa  effective  iMtnuiS  uf  aescroylug  insect  pests  lud 
other  Tenniu  lu  various  places.  This  work  Is  the 
oaCcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to< 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
t  most  luibortant  books  published  tots  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBVrr  OROWEBS  AND  NURSERYnfEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  ihe  iioiorlou« 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acla  ^as  !<<  the  only 

Cractlcal  remedy  for  ihe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  tlian  ever  before  bv 
norserynien  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  younif  orchard  tree«  \% 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserlen  for  many  danger- 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  foujul   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  meihudsof  |iro- 
cedure  are  fully  dencrlbed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII«I.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ER8 
haTe  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
woilc,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  raoet  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talninggraln  in  stor.'ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  Tue^  work  is  Indlsnensable  and 
traniporutlon  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

Indosurea  infested  with  vermin.  

FARBIERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COI.I*EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  evey  publfs|ied.    It  is  wrtttealn  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  iUostrated, 
handsomely  boiudf  ooTering  2S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoo  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  MaRKS 
Desic^ns 

COFYRiaHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  skaCeh  and  deeeriptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain- our -optnkm-freewbetlMr  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable  Communica- 
tions strictly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOOK  onPatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Pattata  taken  througb  Munn  A  Co.  reoelTe 
•peeiol  fiotlM,  withoat  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Hiiieilcdm 


T«anrest  oir« 
Terms,  98  a 


Branch 


A  bandiomely  niustrated  weekly. 

eolation  of  any  ecletitMlo  loumal.     < -.  ^  ~ 

:  four  months.  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

4  Co  •••■'-*^' New  York 

Offlea.  «  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C, 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  descriliinr 
them.     Priot  16  otnts  ptttpii^ 

fit  OABDtNINO  CO,.  Chicape- 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  OF  •  • • 

Gardening  asban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $27. M. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moacn  Building,  CHICAGO. 


CrowiktVom 


ENfiLISH  MUSHROOM  SDAWN     (Vantfhaa'a  Spaclal.)    Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
LX^IU^iail  mV31II\UUm  i3FJi¥¥Il.    wciifhinR  about  20  ozs.     Price    per    brick.  25c 
5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.    By  express  or  freiffbt.  per  brick.  15c:   2  for  25c:   10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  lOG 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upwafd. 
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CRATAQUS  PUNCTATA,  QENESEE  VALLEY  PARK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CRATAEGUS  PUNCTATA. 

Amongst  the  immense  number  of  new 
species  of  American  hawthorns  described 
during  the  past  seven  years  by  Prof.  C 
S,  Sargent,  the  dotted-fruited  haw- 
thorn, (Crataegus  punctata),  described 
over  100  years  ago,  by  Jacquin,  holds  an 
important  place. 

The  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
this  handsome  hawthorn  is  remarkable, 
and  the  constancy  of  its  specific  charac- 
ters amongst  the  numerous  individuals, 
over  areas  1000  miles  apart,  can  always 
readily  be  distinguished.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  Quebec,  all  through  On- 
tario, throughout  the  New  England 
states,  and  from  New  York  to  Georgia. 
It  forms  a  tree  from  20  to  35  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  18  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  the  branches  generally 
spreading,  occasionally  drooping,  assum- 
ing a  flat   topped,   round   head.     The 


branches  and  stems  are  light  ashy  gray 
and  are  armed  with  long,  slender,  gray 
spines.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  so  charac- 
teristic, that  a  careful  student  of  Ameri- 
can hawthorns  can  always  readily  recog- 
nize the  dotted-fruited  hawthorn,  wher- 
ever it  occurs. 

The  showy  blossoms  are  produced  on 
tomentose  compound  clusters  and  they 
are  always  distinguished  by  20  rose  col- 
ored anthers.  They  open  about  May  31 
in  western  New  York.  The  drooping 
clusters  of  dull  red  fruit,  occasionally 
bright  red,  often  about  one  inch  long, 
ripen  at  the  end  of  September,  and  drop 
about  the  end  of  October. 

As  an  ornamental  small  tree  the  dot- 
ted-fruited hawthorn  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  The  showy  flower  clusters  in 
spring,  the  pleasing  olive  green  foliage 
in  summer,  the  handsome,  abundant 
fruit  in  the  fall,  and  the  characteristic 
bold  rugged  habit  in  winter  render  it 
highly  interesting  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  John  Dunbai. 


WISTARIAS. 

Few  vines  can  surpass  the  Chinese 
wistarias,  when  they  are  draped  with 
their  abundant  lilac  clusters  of  flowers 
about  May  25.  When  they  attain  some 
age,  and  other  conditions  are  equal,  the 
flower  racemes  hang  in  glorious  abund- 
ance, and  in  some  instances  they  almost 
appear  to  be  heaped  up  in  great  masses, 
suggesting  such  floral  prodigality,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  it  is  such  a  universal  fa- 
vorite. It  will  extend  itself  to  an  enor- 
mous length  in  time  if  the  opportunity 
is  given.  Many  instances  are  known  of 
its  branches  having  extended  consider- 
ably over  100  feet. 

W.  Chinensis,  the  typical  form,  has 
purple  lilac  flowers,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral garden  forms  with  pale  lilac,  white, 
and  double  white  flowers.  The  pale 
green  compound  leaves  arc  very  hand- 
some on  the  vines  after  they  are  through 
blooming.  The  foliage  hangs  in  grace- 
ful masses,  but  not  too  heavy,  over  a 
piazza  or  pergola  with  a  pleasingeffect. 
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W.  ititfltijuga,  supposed  tb  be  native 
tb  both  Jai>an  and  China,  has  much  larg- 
er leaves  that  are  silky^  when  young,  and 
much  longer  flower  racemes,  that  are 
more  slender,  and  the  individual  blos- 
soms are  a  little  further  apart  than  in 
the  racemes  of  the  former  species.  The 
flowers  in  the  typical  form  are  bluish 
purple,  and  there  is  a  white  flowering 
variety,  which  is  the  one  we  have.  The 
racemes  are  about  two  feet  in  length  and 
very  fragrant,  in  flower  about  a  week 
later  than  those  of  Chinensis.  The  long 
slender  drooping  racemes  look  very 
graceful. 

The  American  wistaria,  W.  speciosa, 
(Syn.  W.  frutescens)  blooms  about  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June  and  has 
lilac-purple  flowers,  but  it  cannot  com- 
pare  with  the  Asiatic  wistarias  in  floral 
beauty,  or  in  general  usefulness  as  a 
vine. 

While  the  Asiatic  wistarias  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  the  flower  buds  are  very 
sensitive  to  injury  from  late  spring 
frosts.  The  severe  spring  frosts  that 
have  occurred  occasionally,  in  western 
New  York  during  the  past  lo  years, 
have  in  many  instances  destroyed  their 
flower  buds  for  that  season,  unless  they 
were  growing  in  oarticularly  well  shelt- 
ered situations.  They  appear  to  do  best 
in  a  deep,  light,  sandy  loam  that  is  well 
drained.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  how  wistarias  can  be  grown  in 
shrub  form  and  how  handsome  they  are, 
grown  in  this  way.  Allow  them  to  grow 
up  gradually  to  a  height  of  six  to  eight 
feet  and  by  summer  and  winter  pruning 
cut  back  the  vines  they  will  constantly 
throw  out  to  a  few  buds  at  the  base, 
and  they  will  form  numerous  flower 
spurs. 

The  best  example  of  a  tree  wistaria,  I 
ever  saw  was  at  Dosoris,  L.  I.,  on  the 
Dana  estate.  Wm.  Falconer,  who  was  at 
that  time  superintendent,  trained  a  plant 
with  one  stem  to  a  stak^,  and  all  side 
shoots  were  removed,  to  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  or  so.  From  there  it  was 
allowed  to  spread  into  a  broad  flat- 
topped  head  and  the  vines  as  they  were 
thrown  out,  were  well  cut  back.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  it  formed'  a  tree  lo  to 
12  feet  in  height  and  15  to  20  feet  or  so 
in  diameter.  That  is  many  years  since, 
and  when  walking  through  the  Dana  es- 
tate nearly  two  years  since  with  the 
present  superintendent,  Mr.  Johnston,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  noticing  it. 

The  Chinese  wistaria,  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  used  considerably  as 
a  pot  plant  for  Easter  use.  Our  Dutch 
friends  seem  to  understand  how  to  grow 
them  into  vigorous  plants,  and  spur 
them  back,  and  produce  lots  of  flower 
buds  in  a  small  state,  and  with  the  balls 
that  come  with  them  they  force  readilv. 
J.  B.  Keller's  Sons,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
had  a  fine  lot  of  forced  plants  in  bloom 
last  Easter,  which  sold  readilv  at  good 
prices.  John  Dunbar. 


TREE  Ain>  SHRUB  NOTES. 

•  Several  of  the  bush  honeysuckles  are 
now  flowering. 

Thin  out  the  lilacs  a  little  if  necessary 
after  flowering. 

Cut  back  the  double  flowering  deut- 
zias  a  little  after  the  flowers  are  past. 

The  rowan  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  is 
beautiful  from  early  spring  until  quite 
late  in  fall. 

It  is  policy  to  buy  hardy  shrubs  from 


a  colder  location  than  where  they  are 
to  be  planted. 

Plant  out  and  head  back  the  plants  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  thinning  out  an> 
weak  and  useless  wood. 

Late  frosts,  following  the  warm 
weather  in  March,  have  seriously  crip- 
pled the  lilac  display  this  season. 

Plant  out  all  left  over  Ghent  and 
mollis  azaleas  in  a  sheltered  position, 
preferably  in  a  moist  or  peaty  soiL 

The  red  oak  succeeds  best  on  light  sandy 
soil  and  in  such  positions  the  autumn 
coloring  of  the  foliage  is  very  fine. 

The  small-leaved  azara,  A.  microphyl- 
la,  is  a  very  pretty  shrub  or  small  tree, 
thriving  usually  on  heavy,  stiff  soil. 

Semi-ripened  points  of  the  shoots  of 
the  named  weigelas  root  readily  and 
form  a  good  means  cf  propagating  these 
pretty  plants. 

Stuartia  Virginica  is  one  of  the  finest 
hardy  shrubs  of  the  week,  its  pretty 
white  flowers  showing  up  well  among 
the  fresh  green  foliage. 

The  white  beam  tree  (Pyrus  Aria)  is 
very  fine  just  now,  being  well  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers 
alone,  besides  its  fine  berries  in  fall. 

Tropico,  Cai*. — Dr.  J.  O.  Oamon  has 
purchased  a  strip  of  land  to  be  used  for 
the  propagation  of  new  and  rare  plants 
selected  with  a  view  of  acclimatizing 
here. 

Clevkulnd^  O. — A  festival  of  flowers, 
according  to  ancient  Hungarian  custom, 
was  given  Biay  19.  Queen  and  consort 
of  the  roses  were  chosen  and  several  so- 
cieties toolE  part  in  the  festival. 
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HORNING  GLORIES. 

Morning  glorieSp  tents  of  purple. 

Stretched  on  bars  of  creamy  white. 
Folding  up  their  satin  curtains 

Inward  through  the  dewy  night. 
—Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 

Since  1629,  when  it  was  discovered  in 
tropical  America,  the  common  morning 
glory,  Ipomoea  purpurea,  has  given  pleas- 
ure to  a  multitude  of  people.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  easily  satisfied  as  to  soil 
and  position  and  a  persistent  lodger 
when  once  introduced.  A  case  is  known 
where  plants  kept  coming  up,  although 
they  bad  not  been  allowed  to  bloom  for 
10  years. 

It  is  a  splendid  plant  to  grow  over 
wood  piles,  back  fences,  or  to  hide  any 
unsightly  object.  A  single  plant  ramb- 
ling over  a  strong-growing  shrub  will 
produce  a  charming  and  dainty  eflFect. 
The  more  recently  introduced  Japanese 
species  give  larger  flowers  and  a  greater 
range  of  color,  and  some  forms  produce 
variegated  leaves. 

The  loveliest  of  all  the  family,  to  my 
mind,  is  Ipomoea  rubro  coerulea,  an  ever- 
green climber  from  southern  Mexico. 
This  is  grown  largely  in  California, 
where  the  long  season  of  sunshine  and 
heat  are  favorable  to  its  habit  of  growth 
and  where  it  is  known  as  the  Heavenly 
blue  morning  glory.  In  a  less  favorable 
climate,  when  groTin  under  ordinary 
conditions,  it  spends  the  summer  season 
in  extended  growth  and  the  frost  catches 
it  before  it  blooms  freely.  It  is  too 
handsome  a  flower  to  be  cheated  out  of 
so,   acting   upon   the   well   known   fact 


WISTARIAS. 

Group  of  W.  Chioensis,  pruned  in  tree  form,  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester, 
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Sown  early  under  glass  and  trained  to  stakes. 


that  confining  the  roots  of  many  plants 
hasten  their  flowering  I  grow  my  plants 
in  a  sunken  box,  making  the  drainage 
holes  small,  so  that  venturesome  roots 
are  restricted  in  their  explorations.  I 
soak  the  seeds,  and  start  them  in  the 
greenhouse. 

W.  C  Egan. 

SPRING  BEDDING  IN  CHICAGO  PARKS. 

Two  very  notable  displays  of  bulbous 
flowers  in  formal  bedding  were  those  at 
Lincoln  and  Washington  parks,  Chica- 
go, this  season.  The  same  general  ar- 
rangement is  seen  this  year  as  last.  At 
Lincoln  park  some  60,000  bulbs  were 
set  out  and  the  effect  was  at  its  height 
the  middle  of  this  present  month.  .There 
was  an  attempt  at  a  color  scheme,  a  mat- 
ter which  is  usually  lost  sight  of,  but 
that  can  be  made  very  effective.  At  the 
north  end,  and  looking  from  the  con- 
servatory toward  the  Sdiiller  monument, 
were  the  white  and  pink  varieties,  gradu- 
ally going  to  the  yellow  and  blend- 
ing off  into  the  brilliant  reds  and  car- 
dinals. The  varieties  in  tulips  included: 
La  Rcine,  Cottage  Maid,  Joost  Van  Von- 


del  (white  and  red),  Rose  Gris  de  Lin, 
White  Swan,  Vermillion  Brilliant,  Cou- 
leur  Cardinal,  King  of  the  Yellows, 
Montresor  and  Keizerkroon. 

Joost  Van  Vondel  (white)  is  well 
liked  by  Superintendent  Alois  P.  Frcy, 
the  flowers  coming  very  large  and  of  a 
very  pure  white.  Vermillion  Brilliant 
is  another,  admired  for  its  pure  color, 
a  very  pleasing  red  and  slightly  warmer 
in  tint  than  Couleur  Cardinal,  a  variety 
that  is  attractive  to  .many.  King 
of  the  Yellows  is  a  variety  that  well 
justifies  its  name  and  it  would  bt  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  Keizerkroon  in  its  class 
where  fine  bedding  is  sought 

At  Washington  park  some  50,000  bulbs 
were  planted  and  a  very  bright  and 
showy  display  is  at  present  to  be  seen. 
All  the  leading  varieties  are  represented 
in  large  numbers,  the  beds  are  very 
even,  hardly  a  plant  having  missed,  and 
the  central  star  was  exceptionally  bright 
and  telling.  Of  course  in  a  photograph 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
brilliant  display,  but  the  illustrations 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  beds. 


WORK  IN  JUNE. 

The  cold  and  stormy  weather  has 
greatly  hindered  work  in  the  flower  gar- 
den and  as  soon  as  warmer  and  more 
summer-like  conditions  ensue  there  will 
be  many  things  claiming  attention 
at  once.  Bedding  out,  of  course,  is  the 
leading  business  in  large  places  where 
formal  gardening  is  carried  out  and  it 
makes  a  lot  of  work  for  those  in  charge, 
but  it  is  the  less  formal,  mixed  style  of 
gardening  that  we  have  in  mind  just 
now. 

Last  year  owing  to  the  early  frosts  in 
many  localities  dahlias  had  a  much 
shorter  season  than  usual,  but  possibly 
this  year  the  autumn  may  be  more  kind. 
At  any  rate  there  will  not  be  many  in- 
clined to  give  up  their  dahlias  on  ac- 
count of  one  bad  season.  So  much  has 
to  be  done  with  this  plant  in  a  short 
time  that  good  soil  and  careful  treat- 
ment in  the  earlier  stages  are  essen- 
tial. The  plants  will  now  be  strong  and 
well  rooted  and  may  be  planted  out  and 
a  small  stake  placed  to  each.  So  par- 
tial are  slugs  to  the  dahlias  that  they 
are  sure  to  find  them  unless  carefully 
protected  and  a  good  method  is  to  place 
a  ring  of  soot  and  lime  in  equal  parts 
around  each  plant  about  an  inch  away 
from  the  stems.  See  that  each  plant  is 
correctly  labeled  if  set  singly  or  if  in 
blocks  for  making  a  ?ood  display  of  one 
color  see  that  a  durable  label  is  placed  to 
each  block. 

Plants  of  a  tender  nature  such  as 
heliotropes,  French  marigolds  and 
others  may  be  left  until  the  last,  but 
their  planting  must  not  be  much  longer 
delayed  or  they  will  give  but  a  poor  ac- 
count of  themselves.  Both  these  are 
essentially  plants  for  grouping;  their 
effect  is  lost  when  dotted  about  singly 
or  in  small  patches  of  two  or  three.  All 
plants  of  the  sunflower  and  castor  oil 
plant  order  raised  from  seed  for  filling 
up  odd  corners  with  should  be  put  out 
now  without  further  delay  and  every- 
thing planted  now  should  be  kept  moist 
at  the  root  for  a  few  days  and  slightly 
shaded  until  established.  Where  bulbs 
have  been  flowering  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  pull  them  up  a  few  seeds  of 
the  dwarf  nasturtiums  may  be  sown, 
about  six  inches  apart  each  way.  They 
will  be  in  plenty  of  time  to  flower  freely 
in  late  summer  as  they  develop  very 
rapidly  and  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 


SPRING    BULBS    AT    WASHINGTON    PARK.    CHICAGO. 

View  looking  west  and  north  from  terrace.  Digitized  by 
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California  poppies  and  all  annuals 
sown  in  clumps  or  lines  should  have 
their  final  thinning  out  now  and  be  left 
at  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  their  habit.  Anything  needing 
supports,  such  as  sweet  peas,  clematis 
or  any. of  the  annual  vines  of  the  con- 
volvulus order,  should  have  this  sup- 
plied before  the  vines  lay  over.  Spread- 
ing plants  that  have  finished  flowering, 
such  as  arabis,  aubretia,  saxifrage  and 
others,  may  be  trimmed  back  a  little 
where  necessary  to  prevent  their  en- 
croaching on  other  plants.  Look  out, 
too,  for  those  spreading  by  means  of 
underground  rhizomes,  like  Harpalium 
rigidum,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and 
similar  plants,  for  they  are  great  rob- 
bers of  others  and  of  the  surrounding 
soil. 

All  weeds  must  be  kept  down  now 
with  a  firm  hand  or  they  soon  spread 
all  over  the  borders  and  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  annual  or  summer  weeds,  as 
they  are  termed,  run  up  to  seed.  Finish 
the  edging  up  of  the  lawn  and  grass 
verges  as  the  turf  will  soon  be  getting 
too  dry  to  cut  easily.  All  the  turf  edge 
clippings  should  be  saved  in  a  heap  by 
themselves  if  at  all  short  of  loamy  soil, 


cloth,  well  stuffed  with  small  rags,  or 
even  hay,  with  a  bit  of  serge  for  the 
top.  This  will,  when  taken  off  the 
basket,  make  an  excellent  kneeling  mat. 

BOKDBR  BREVinES. 

Give  the  oriental  poppies  a  rich  and 
well  cultivated  root  run. 

The  variegated  funkias  are  making  a 
very  fine  showing  just  now. 

Auriculas  are  beautiful  plants  to  grow 
where  there  is  time  to  carefully  look 
after  them. 

Plants  in  pots  on  terraces  or  walks 
dry  out  very  quickly  and  should  be  fre- 
quently watered. 

Mark  good  telling  varieties  of  Ger- 
man iris  now  they  are  in  flower,  for 
propagation  later. 

Give  support  to  all  plants  that  need 
it  in  exposed  positions,  but  let  them  be 
as  little  seen  as  possible. 

Trim  back  Phlox  subulata  a  little,  if 
it  is  encroaching  on  other  plants,  after 
the  first  blooms  are  past. 

Geranium  pratense  is  a  pretty  free- 
flowering  species  now  in  bloom.  The 
foliage  too  is  very  elegant. 


FIELD    OP    LILIUM    HARRISU    IN    BERMUDA. 


for  this  makes  the  best  of  material  for 
top  dressing  and  potting.  Keep  the 
walks  free  of  weeds  and  rolled  fre- 
quently and  when  sweeping  them  sweep 
each  way  towards  the  center  so  as  to 
keep  them  high  there  and  allow  a  free 
passage  for  storm  water  at  each  side. 
R. 

HAIfDT  GARDEN  BASKET. 

A  handy  garden  basket,  says  the  Gar- 
dening World,  can  be  made  by  a  hus- 
band for  his  wife.  Obtain  an  oblong, 
fairly  deep  wooden  box;  paint  it,  and 
make  a  handle  across  it  out  of  three 
strips  of  wood  firmly  nailed  on.  Cut 
strips  of  leather  or  strong  webbing  and 
nail  on  the  outside  in  suitable  places  to 
hold  trowel,  shreds,  hammer,  nails,  bass, 
and  garden  gloves.  The  inside  is,.. of 
course,  for  dead  flowers,  leaves,  etc.  A 
cover    should    be    made    of    American 


Keep  a  watch  on  choice  aquatics  to 
prevent  the  water  weeds  of  the  rush, 
plantain  and  other  families  choking  them 
out. 

Take  notes  now  of  any  specially  ef- 
fective bulb  beds  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
peated or  slightly  altered  for  next  sea- 
son. 

Leave  the  foliage  of  choice  bulbous 
plants  alone  to  finish  its  growth.  When 
cut  off  the  plants  are  checked  more  or 
less. 

Watch  carefully  now  that  the  strong 
growing  herbaceous  plants  are  not 
crowding  out  the  weaker  growing 
subjects. 

Look  over  the  newly  planted  herba- 
ceous stock  frequently  and  see  that  it 
is  not  allowed  to  get  dry  before  it  is  re- 
established. 

Heliotropes    are    easily    damaged   by 


very  slight  frost.  Where  possible  leave 
these  until  the  last  or  nearly  so  to  be 
planted  out. 

Cut  all  outdoor  flowers,  for  sending 
to  a  distance,  early  in  the  morning  and 
place  them  in  water  until  the  time  comes 
for  packing. 

See  that  the  soil  where  the  asters  are 
to  be  grown  is  thoroughly  prepared  and 
well  manured.  Half  decayed  manure  ib 
better  than  fresh. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  sow  the  inter- 
mediate and  Brompton  stocks  as  me- 
dium sized  plants  stand  the  winter  bet- 
ter than  larger  ones. 

Apply  weed  killers  to  walks  in  dry 
weather  when  the  sun  is  bright  but  be- 
fore the  walks  are  too  dry,  after  a 
shower  for  preference. 

See  if  there  is  not  some  bare  spot  to 
plant  with  snow-on -the-mountain  when 
trimming  back  the  old  plants  and  if  so 
use  the  discarded  pieces  to  do  so. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  poly- 
gonums that  have  outgrown  their  sta- 
tions and  are  encroaching  on  others  as 
the  shoots  can  be  seen  so  distinctly. 

The  variegated  form  of  Arundo 
Donax  is  very  handsome  but  too  tender 
to  be  planted  in  any  but  the  most  shelt- 
ered positions.  It  delights  in  a  moist 
soil. 

It  is  useless  sowing  grass  seed  and 
leaving  it  on  the  surface  to  dry  up  or 
be  picked  up  by  sparrows.  It  must  bv- 
covered  in  some  way,  preferably  with 
light  soil. 

Thin  out  the  hardy  annuals  early  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  spindly  am 
to  allow  each  plant  to  show  its  natural 
habit.  When  grown  for  clumps  they 
should  be  left  a  little  thicker  than  when 
in  lines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  propagate  violets, 
primroses  and  polyanthuses  by  dividing 
the  old  plants  and  planting  up  the  divi- 
sions in  lines  in  a  nursery  bed.  Use  a 
little  sand  or  road  grit  if  the  soil  does 
not  work  freely. 


Self-Sown  Plants.— It  is  worth 
while  sowing  some  hardy  annuals  in  the 
autumn  such  as  sweet  peas,  Shirley  pop- 
pies, cornflowers,  etc.,  and  letting  them 
take  their  chance.  A  great  number  of 
plants  sow  themselves,  and  in  looking 
over  the  garden  be  careful  to  notice  any 
seedlings  of  annuals  or  perennials  worth 
saving.  Fork  up  the  soil  to  a  good 
depth  so  as  to  thoroughly  loosen  it,  then 
the  seedlings  can  be  taken  up  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  replant  at  once, 
making  the  soil  firm  around  them,  and 
well  watering  if  necessary  when  plant- 
ing. 

Madonna  Lily  Disease. — Growers  of 
the  madonna  lily  are  often  troubled 
with  a  disease,  that  causes  the  stems 
to  dry  up  and  in  some  cases  destroys 
the  flowers  entirely.  Many  causes 
are  assigned  for  it  and  as  many  remedies 
but  none  are  really  satisfactory.  Plants 
lifted  after  flowering  and  before  the 
fall  growth  begins  are  sometimes  treated 
to  a  thorough  drying  in  the  sun  and 
these  in  many  cases  show  a  decided 
improvement  the  next  season.  But  it  is 
not  a  cure,  simply  a  palliative.  From 
observations  in  many  different  soils  and 
locations  the  best  clumps  arc  found 
on  light  to  medium  soils,  when  left 
several  years  without  being  disturbed. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  chrysanthemum  possesses  wonder- 
ful powers  of  recuperation  and  although 
some  of  the  later  plants  may  not  appear 
to  amotmt  to  much  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
almost  anything  with  any  life  in  it  at  all, 


a  long  succession  of  bloom :  White — Oc- 
tober Frost,  Polly  Rose,  Timothy  Eaton, 
Ivory,  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Jeanne  Nonin ; 
yellow — October  Sunshine,  Monrovia, 
Major  Bonnaffon,  Golden  Chad  wick, 
Golden  Wedding  and  Col.  Appleton; 
pink — Glory  of  Pacific,  Rosiere,  Pink 
Ivory,  Wm.  Duckham,  Dr.  Enguehard 
and   Marie   Liger.     Doubtless   this   list 
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if  planted  up  now,  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  later.  But  the  plants 
should  be  graded ;  it  is  useless  to  try  and 
grow  strong  and  weak  plants  close  to- 
gether, as  the  strong  ones  will  soon  out- 
grow the  weak  and  still  further  reduce 
9iem  in  size.  Besides  this  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  properly  water  benches  with 
plants  of  different  sizes  all  mixed  up 
mdiscriminately,  for  the  strong  plants 
dry  up  very  much  quicker  than  the 
weak,  badly  rooted  ones.  Keep  the  vari- 
ous grades  by  themselves  then,  and  a 
far  better  result  will  be  obtained. 

Although  it  is  the  custom  in  many 
places  to  use  the  worst  and  worn  out  soil 
for  chrysanthemums,  no  plant  pays  bet- 
ter for  a  thoroughly  good  and  sound 
rooting  medium.  The  actual  growing 
season,  after  all,  is  short  and  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  in  a  few  months. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  often  the  soil 
forthcoming  is  not  of  the  best  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  what  is 
at  command.  A  sprinkling  of  bonemeal 
is  a  good  enlivener  of  old  soil,  being 
lasting  in  its  effect  and  tendency  to 
build  up  a  solid,  rather  than  a  very 
rapid  growth.  Quite  fresh  horse  manure, 
too,  in  the  proportion  of  one  barrow- 
load  to  25  of  soil,  is  helpful  and  a  dash 
of  soot  is  excellent  as  a  tonic  for  the 
foliage.  Get  the  soil  well  turned  up 
and  mixed  before  placing  it  on  the 
benches. 

Beginners  are  sometimes  bewildered 
at  the  long  list  of  varieties  that  are  ad- 
vertised and  hardly  know  which  to  grow. 
It  is  far  better  at  first  to  grow  nothing 
but  well-tried,  standard  sorts  and  leave 
the  experimenting  with  new  varieties 
to  those  who  have  wider  experience.  An 
experienced  cultivator  can  early  see 
faulty  signs  in  a  new  variety  that  a  be- 
ginner would  not  notice  and  he  drops 
it  like  a  hot  stick,  but  the.  unexperienced 
grower  goes  on  propagating  and  finds 
later  that  he  has  his  benches  filled  with 
unprofitable  stock. 

The  following  varieties  are  given  as 
sorts  that  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  under  ordinary  treatment  and 


could  be  greatly  added  to  and  quite  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  improved  for  certain  lo- 
calities, but  all  are  good,  reliable  kinds, 
easy  to  grow  and  none  of  them  expens- 
ive. 

Good  foliage  counts  for  a  lot  and  this 
is  where  such  sorts  as  Ivory,  with  me- 
dium sized,  hard  leaves,  comes  in  over 
very  strong  growers.  In  any  case  it  is 
useless  to  expect  to  get  good  flowers  if 
the  stems  are  closer  than  six  inches  in 
the  rows,  and  nine  inches  from  row  to 
row,  so  the  plants  must  be  set  and  the 
stems  arranged  to  suit  this.  If  large 
flowers  are  looked  for  eight  and  12 
inches  must  be  the  respective  distances 
and  the  plants  pinched  accordingly. 

Many  beginners  err  in  commencing  to 
feed  too  early,  even  before  the  plants 
get  well  into  growth  in  some  instances. 
Where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  there 
should  be  no  need  of  any  surface  feed- 
ing at  all,  either  liquid  or  solid,  until 


the  plants  ar^  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  according  as  the  variety  is  a 
tall  or  short  grower,  and  then  the  feed- 
ing should  be  weak  at  first.  In  water- 
ing much  the  same  thing  applies;  let 
them  look  for  it  at  first,  even  if  they 
flag  slightly  on  a  hot  afternoon.  Noth- 
ing is  gained  by  having  the  benches  con- 
stantly moist.  When  it  is  apparent  that 
the  roots  are  running  freely  in  the  soil 
and  the  growth  is  getting  well  away 
then  water  may  be  applied  freely,  and 
when  all  the  soil  is  filled  with  roots,  as 
it  shortly  will  be,  then  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  overwater.  Watch  the 
points  of  the  plants  and  as  long  as  they 
are  deep  green  they  are  all  right;  when 
a  yellow  tinge  appears  either  they  have 
had  too  much  water  at  the  roots  or  they 
have  been  fed  too  liberally. 

It  is  important  to  place  the  strings  or 
other  supports  for  the  plants  early  as 
this  prevents  the  need  of  poking  about 
among  the  foliage  afterwards  for  the 
purpose.  Cross  strings  are  easier  to 
arrange  and  just  as  effective  as  upright 
•ones  to  which  the  plants  have  to  be  tied, 
but  supports  at  every  20  feet  or  so  on 
the  bench  are  necessary,  otherwise  the 
expansion  and  contraction  on  the  strings 
leads  to  snapping  or  looseness.  Just  as 
soon  as  any  sign  of  green  fly  appears 
fumigate  on  two  or  three  successive 
nights  and  keep  a  bright  lookout  both 
by  day  and  night  for  all  other  insect 
pests.  Keep  red  spider  down  by  spray- 
ing regularly  between  the  plants  when 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  in  dull  or 
wet  weather  keep  the  hose  away  from 
the  foliage  as  much  as  possible.        G. 


CHION ANTHUS  VIRGHflCA  FOR  FORCUVG 

One  of  the  finest  among  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs  is  Chionanthus  Virginica,  a 
species  much  too  sparingly  made  use  of 
in  our  parks  and  gardens.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  this  pretty  shrub  presents 
a  truly  fascinating  sight.  The  loosely 
hangfing  pure  white  flowers  resemble 
flakes  of  newly  fallen  snow,  enveloping 
the  entire  plant  as  with  a  silken  veil  of 
the  most  delicate  texture,  hence  its  pop- 
ular name,  white  fringe  or  snowflake  tree. 
But  the  shrub,  even  when  not  in  bloom, 
it  quite  attractive,  owing  to  its  bright, 
handsome  foliage.    Singly  planted  speci- 
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mens  or  conspicuously  placed  groups 
produce  the  best  effect  and  never  fail  to 
draw  the  attention  of  anyone  alive  to 
nature's  charms.  Chionanthus  belongs  to 
the  taller  class  of  hardy  shrubs,  but  the 
plants  may  easily  be  trained  into  any  de- 
sirable form  or  be  grown  into  tall  but 
exceedingly  graceful  standards.  As  a 
shrub  for  forcing  in  early  spring  chio- 
nanthus posessses  all  the  required  at- 
tributes. It  is  easily  to  be  had  in  bloom 
in  gentle  heat  and,  under  the  treatment 
usually  accorded  other  hardy  shrubs, 
suitable  for  forcing.  Even  very  small 
specimens  flower  freely  under  pot  culture 
and,  aJ«  market  plants,  are  in  extensive 
demand  in  southern  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. — Moller's  Deutsche 
Gartner-Zeitung. 


Indoor   Pruit. 
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Propagate  any  especially  good  antir- 
rhinums by  side  cuttings  now. 

Feed  regal,  pelargoniums  lightly  all 
through  their  flowering  season. 

Push  on  the  chrysanthemum  planting 
to  a  close  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Plant  out  the  young  cyclamens  in 
frames  and  keep  them  well  sprayed. 

Pot  up  winter  flowering  geraniums. 
Pot  firmly  and  give  a  light  sunny  posi- 
tion. 

Pinch  out  all  flowers  on  the  young  rose 
plants  in  sight,  taking  two  leaves  at 
least. 

Give  the  young  carnations  all  the  air 
possible  as  soon  as  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

Always  thoroughly  soak  all  new  pots 
before  use.  ^  It  is  very  little  trouble  and 
is  well  repaid. 

Common  swamp  cedar  is  bad  for 
labels  and  stakes  in  warm  moist  houses 
as  it  breeds  fungus  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  good  dry  yellow  pine. 

Where  woodlice,  or  sow  bugs,  arc 
plentiful  cut  some  large  carrots  or 
mangels  and  lay  round  for  traps,  or 
poison  them  with  flour,  sugar  and  Paris 
green. 

While  there  may  be  a  slight  advant- 
age in  using  water  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  for  watering  roses 
and  carnations,  it  is  really  very  slight, 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  involved. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  ripen  off  the 
callas.  Let  them  make  a  good  growth 
after  flowering  and  feed  regularly  to 
plump  up  good  flowering  crowns.  Then 
begin  to  ripen  and  dry  them  off  prepara- 
tory to  placing  them  outside  later. 


Genistas. — These  are  often  purchased 
from  the  florist  and  when  they  have 
finished  flowering  are  put  into  the 
greenhouse  in  the  same  pots  and  ex- 
pected to  do  well.  This  is  not  right; 
even  if  the  florist  kept  them  with  all 
his  care  he  could  not  get  them  to  make 
a  good  season's  growth  in  the  same 
pots.  It  is  part  of  the  economy  of  mar- 
ket plant  growing  to  get  the  full  de- 
velopment of  a  plant  out  of  the  small- 
est possible  pot  and  when  the  flowers 
are  over  the  plants  must  be  lightly  cut 
back.  Then  when  they  have  had  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  recover  give  them  a 
shift  into  new  soil  in  a  pot  a  little 
larger  and  they  will  make  a  fine  growth 
and  flower  more  freely  than  ever  next 
season. 


STRAWBERRIES  m  POTS. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating 
about  strawberry  culture  in  pots  under 
glass  and  when  a  few  of  the  details  are 
mastered  it  is  so  simple  that  any  ama- 
teur may  take  it  up  vvith  every  prospect 
of  success.  Several  correspondents  have 
written  respecting  this  subject  and,  as 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  commencing,  a 
few  notes  on  the  more  salient  points 
should  prove  interesting. 

PREPARING  THE  PLANTS. 

Just  now  the  young  runners  are  push- 
ing and  in  many  places  are  ready  to  go 
in  the  pots  or  be  laid  on  the  ground. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this: 
Some  growers  root  the  runners  in  cubes 
of  turf  cut  for  the  purpose ;  some  simply 
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lay  them  down  on  the  soil  between 
the  hills  or  rows;  others  put  them  on. 
small  pots,  and  others  again  fill  the 
fruiting  pots  and  peg  them  down  di- 
rectly into  them,  thus  saving  much  time 
in  watering  and  repotting.  This  latter 
method  we  consider  the  best,  the  only 
fault  to  be  found  in  it  being  that  in  a 
very  rainy  season  the  plants  are  apt  to 
become  too  wet. 

In  filling  the  pots  (the  S-inch  size  is 
best)  use  good  sound,  loamy  soil  with  a 
tenth  part  of  semi-decayed  manure  and 
ram  this  very  firmly  with  a  potting 
stick.  Then  take  them  to  the  beds  and 
either  peg  the  layers  down  with  small 
pegs  made  of  birch  or  similar  twigs  or 
wire  or  else  place  a  small  stone  or 
pebble  on  the  runner  of  each  to  keep 
it  in  place.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
using  the  stones  as  th^y  keep  the  soil 
moist  about  the  base  of  the  plant  but, 
of  course,  they  are  not  so  handy  to  use 
as  the  wire  or  wood  pegs.  In  either 
case  peg  down  only  good  strong  run- 
ners and  see  that  each  pot  stands  per- 
fectly level  to  facilitate  watering.  If 
any  further  runners  start  from  those 
pegged  down  keep  these  pinched  off 
regularly  or  they  will  weaken  the 
crowns. 

The  runners  must  he  kept  moist  until 
rooted,  which  they  will  be  in  about  two 


weeks,  and  after  this  the  roots  soon  run 
through  the  compost.  During  hot  sum- 
mer weather  ^he  plants  dry  out  very 
rapidly  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  see  to  it.  It  is  a  relief  when  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  rooted  so  that  the 
runners  can  be  cut  off.  The  pots  can 
then  be  stood  on  the  walks  of  the  garden 
or  in  a  rough  made  frame  on  an  ash 
bottom;  anywhere  in  fact  where  they 
■  can  have  the  benefit  of  full  sunshine. 
Placed  together  in  this  way  they  are 
far  more  easily  kept  moist  and,  if  with- 
in reach  of  the  bote,  are  very  little 
trouble  to  water. 

By  the  end  of  July' the  pots  will  be 
quite  filled  with  roots  and  a  little  feed- 
ing of  some  kind  will  be  necessary.  A 
liquid  manure  made  from  sheep  or  horse 
droppings  placed  in  a  tub  covered  with 
water  and  highly  diluted  is  useful. 
Never  apply  this  at  a  time  when  the 
roots  are  dry;  always  see  that  they  are 
moist  first,  as  then  the  roots  are  cap- 
able of  taking  up  the  manurial  quali- 
ties. 

The  aim  of  all  this  is  to  build  up  very 
vigorous,  strong  plants  with  ample  leaf- 
age, these  always  resulting  in  fine 
crowns,  as  the  center  of  the  plant  is 
called,  for  subsequent  fruiting.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  is  done 
in  summer.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it 
later  on.  Occasionally  there  are  failures 
in  strawberry  forcing  when  good, 
healthy,  well  developed  crowns  are  used 
but  there  was  never  a  success  when  they 
were  not.  Bend  all  energies  then  to 
produce  a  fine  healthy  plant  and  get  this 
well  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
good  feeding  throughout  August  and 
September.  Never  crowd  the  plants  but 
leave  them  so  that  the  light  and  air 
get  all  through  them  and  the  first  and 
the  most  important  part  of  strawberry 
forcing  is  complete. 

WINTER  TREATMENT. 

Having  by  these  means  secured  and 
ripened  up  good  plants  a  suitable  place 
for  their  reception  in  winter  must  be 
found.  The  best  place  is  a  rough  frame 
of  wood  about  nine  inches  deep  in 
which  the  pots  can  be  stood  and  plung- 
ed in  ashes,  the  ashes  to  come  quite 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot  but  not  to  cover 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  If  the  rims  are 
exposed  frost  often  breaks  the  pots. 
Early  in  December  is  soon  enough  in 
most  localities  to  place  the  plants  in 
their  wmter  quarters  but  in  any  case 
do  it  before  very  severe  frosts  occur. 
Frost  is  necessary  to  a  proper  resting 
season  for  strawberries  but  when  the 
temperatume  goes  below  is*  or  there- 
abouts covering  is  necessary.  A  shed  of 
course  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  this  figure  or  a  cellar  may  be 
used  to  store  the  plants  in.  but  outdoor 
treatment  is  more  natural  and  better 
even  if  heavy  covering  has  to  be  given. 
The  place  must  be  so  arranged  that  it 
will  always  be  possible  to  get  at  what- 
ever plants  are  needed  for  forcing. 

FORCING  THE  PLANTS. 

A  very  important  lesson  for  those  en- 
gaging in  fruit  forcing  of  any  kind  to 
learn  is  "make  haste  slowly."  It  is  per- 
fectly useless  to  try  and  hurry  plants  of 
any  kind  at  first.  They  just  will  not  be 
pushed  and  must  have  proper  time  for 
development.  Learn  this  lesson  of  pa- 
tience then,  if  possible,  is  my  advice  to 
amateurs,  right  here.  Don't  wait  until 
you  have  had  unfortunate  experience  of 
failure  before  you  take   the  lesson   to 
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heart,  for  leam  it  you  certainly  have  to 
before  you  become  an  expert  in  fruit 
forcing  of  any  kind,  not  only  straw- 
berry forcing. 

After  taking  the  plants  out  of  the 
plunging  material  place  them  in  a  shed 
just  above  the  freezing  point  where,  if 
they  are  frozen,  the  frost  will  come  out 
of  them  gradually.  The  plants,  of 
course,  will  be  taken  out  in  batches,  few 
or  many  at  a  time,  according  to  re- 
quirements. When  the  frost  is  quite  out 
of  the  plants  clean  them  over  by  re- 
moving any  dead  foliage  that  may  be 
clinging  to  the  crowns,  remove  all  ashes 
from  the  surface  soil  and  brush  or  wash 
the  pots  clean.  Take  half  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  top  soil  off  and  replace  with 
new  rich  soil,  loam  with  a  little  con- 
centrated fertilizer, .  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  and  place  the  plants  on  a  light 
shelf  or  bench  in  a  perfectly  light  and 
cool  house  as  close  to  the  glass  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  them. 

After  the  first  good  watering  let  the 
plants  get  well  on  the  dry  side  before 
giving  any  more.  A  temperature  of  40* 
by  night  is  ample  for  the  first  week  or 
ten  days,  rising  a  few  degrees  every 
week  to  50**,  when  no  higher  tempera- 
ture should  be  given  until  the  flowering 
season  is  over.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
house  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry 
side  while  the  plants  are  in  flower  and 
each  day  go  over  them  and  lightly  tap 
the  flower  stalks  to  ensure  distribu- 
tion of  the  pollen  and  consequently  fer- 
tilization of  the  flowers.  Fertilization 
does  not  occur  readily  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere or  where  the  air  is  so  still  that 
the  pollen  grains  do  not  disperse  readily. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  blossoms  are  set 
they  must  be  thinned  and  it  all  depends 
upon  the  class  of  fruit  needed  as  to  how 
many  shall  be  left.  From  15  to  20  fruits 
on  a  plant  is  a  heavy  crop  and  good 
feeding  and  culture  is  necessary  to  get 
this  amount.  Probably  half  that  num- 
ber is  the  most  that  can  be  expected  of 
really  first  class  fruit  of  large  size  and 
quality,  for  the  heavier  the  crops  and 
feeding  the  poorer  the,  flavor  as  a  rule. 
When  the  fruit  is  thinned  and  commenc- 
ing to  swell  more  moisture  in  the  air 
and  a  higher  temperature  may  be  given, 
though  if  the  fruit  is.  for  home  use  and 
not  required  by  any  given  date  the  slow- 
er, m  season,  it  grows  the  better. 

RIPENING  THE  FRUIT. 

When  the   fruit  has   reached  its  full 
size  and   the   earliest   berries   begin   to 
turn  color  more  air  and  less  heat  and 
moisture  are  again  necessary.    In  houses 
built  or  arranged  purposely  for  straw- 
berry culture  there  are  shelves  following 
the  rake  of  the  roof  so  that  each  in- 
dividual plant  is  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  without  actually 
touching  and  ventilators  opening  at  the 
top  and  bottom  cause  a  free  circulation 
of  air  about  the  plants.     Although  this 
cannot  be  done  in  the  amateur's  green- 
house I  have  given  the  details  needed 
and  each  grower  must  so  arrange  his 
plants  as  to  meet  these  conditions  as  far 
as  possible  under  his  own  circumstances. 
The  more  thinly  the  pots  are  arranged 
the  better  as  this  gives  the  sunlight  and 
air   a   better    chance    to    play    between 
them.    All  feeding  should  stop  as  soon 
as  the  first  berry  on  the  plant  begins  to 
show  a  little  color,  clear  water  only  be- 
ing used.    Spraying  should  also  be  dis- 
continued at  the  same  time.     Raise  the 
fruit. stems  a  little  if  they  are  not  well 


exposed  to  light,  by  use  of  small  forked 
sticks  or  wires.  By  introducing  a  few 
pots 'at  a  time  and  bringing  them  on  in 
proper  order  a  constant  succession  of 
fine  fruit  can  be  had  from  quite  early  in 
the  year  until  the  outdoor  crop  is  ready. 
Get  good  well  developed  crowns,  rest 
them  well,  force  gently  and  avoid  over- 
cropping. These  are  the  most  import- 
ant details  of  this  most  interesting  form 
or  fruit  culture.  Hortus. 


IN  THE  VINERY. 


The  amateur's  house  devoted  to  grow- 
ing grapes  is  very  interesting  now, 
hardly  any  plant  keeping  up  such  a  con- 
stant interest  as  the  grape  vine  while 
growing.  The  rapid  growth  made  causes 
a  great  strain  upon  the  roots  and  these 
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must  be  kept  well  watered.  Where  the 
border  for  the  vines  was  made  as  re- 
cently described  in  these  pages  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  over  water  the  roots 
at  this  time  of  year,  but,  of  course,  witn 
a  badly  rooted  vine  or  the  soil  in  a 
waterlogged  condition  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. 

Keep  in  mind  the  pinching  of  the 
young  rods  described  on  p.  213,  April  i, 
also  the  lateral  pinching.  Where  the 
vines  have  set  fruit  and  the  berries  have 
begun  to  swell,  thinning  must  take  place 
at  once  as  every  day  they  are  left  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so  increases.  With 
such  varieties  as  Black  Hambro,  Fos- 
ter's Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
other  medium  sized  grapes  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  leave  one  on  each  point  of 
the  little  sprays  and  thin  all  the  rest  out 
for  about  half  way  up  the  bunch,  but  for 
such  large  berries  as  Gros  Colman  and 
Gros  Maroc  even  more  thinning  than 
this  will  be  necessary  Oval  shaped  va- 
rieties, like  Madresfield  Court  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  may  be  left  a  trifle 
thicker  than  round  varieties,  but  in  any 
case  the  bunch  has  to  be  thinned  down  to 
a  very  meager  looking  arrangement  if 
properly  done.     Always   leave  the  ber- 


ries that  point  outwards,  of  course,  an<l 
well,  thin  the  middle  of  the  bunch. 

Growth  is  now  the  order  of  the  day 
and  everything  possible  to  encourage  rt 
should  be  done.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
always  moist  and  spray  the  vines  twice 
daily  while  the  weather  is  bright.  Newly 
planted  vines  will  not  need  any  feeding 
of  a  manurial  nature,  but  older  vines 
may  be  watered  once  a.  week  with  liquid 
manure  in  place  of  water.  Retain  as 
much  of  the  sun  heat  as  possible  by 
closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  bright  days,  but  always  thoroughly 
damp  every  part  of  the  house  first,  so 
that  when  it  is  closed  the  moisture  will 
»rise  and  form  a  film  on  the  glass,  thus 
preventing  the  sun  burning  the  foliage. 
Early  morning  ventilation,  too,  is  very 
necessary  on  this  score  and  he  who  is 
not  prepared  to  be  up  and  open  the 
ventilators  slightly  before  the  sun  strikes 
the  house  must  either  leave  a  little  air 
on  at  night  or  give  up  grape  culture. 
This  moist,  growing  atmosphere  is  very 
necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  vines 
and  also  serves  to  keep  insects  in  check. 
It  must  be  kept  up  until  the  berries  be- 
gin to  turn  color,  when  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  kept  rather  drier  and 
cooler,  especially  for  black  grapes,  which 
will  not  color  well  in  heat. 

Regarding  the  disposition  of  the  foli- 
age, too,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
that  needed  by  black  and  yellow  grapes. 
The  former  color  best  under  a  fairly 
heavy  canopy,  but  the  yellow  forms  must 
have  the  sun  and  light,  especially  such 
heat  loving  kinds  as  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. While  then  it  may  be  policy  in 
some  cases  to  leave  two  eyes  unpinched 
on  the  laterals  that  spring  now  from 
the  black  kinds,  the  yellow  ones  must 
be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf  every  time 
when  the  leaf  is  about  two  inches  across. 

Remember  that  good  leaves,  with  prop- 
er room  to  de^velop,  will  produce  good 
buds  at  their  bases  for  fruit  next  season 
but  those  that  are  crowded  and  away 
from  the  light  are  practically  useless  as 
elaborators  of  sap  or  root  producers. 


FKUIT  ITEMS. 


Never  dry  the  roots  of  grape  vines 
while  the  fruit  is  coloring. 

Bone  meal  is  an  excellent,  lasting  fer- 
tilizer for  all  kinds  of  indoor  fruit. 

The  large  berries  of  Gros  Colman 
grape  require  a  long  season  to  finish 
oroperly. 

Brown  Turkey  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  grow  of  all  varieties  of  figs,  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

Hales  Early  peach  is  a  fine  sort  for 
early  forcing  indoors  and  is  not  subject 
to  bud  dropping. 

Cherries  in  a  quite  unheated  house 
ripen  earlier  than  those  outdoors  and 
are  safe  from  the  birds. 

Thin  peaches  early  and  before  ston- 
ing, the  final  thinnings,  after  stones  have 
formed,  being  useful  for  pies. 

Fairly  poor  soil  and  hard  ramming  is 
best  for  young  fig  trees.  Rich  soil  causes 
them  to  make  too  strong  growth. 

Early  morning  and  in  the  evening  are 
the  best  times  for  grape  thinning,  as  it 
is  then  much  less  trying  work  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Keep  the  foliage  of  peach  and  nectar- 
ine trees  thin  and  remove  all  lateral 
growth  in  sight,  or  the  fruit  buds  for 
next  y<^a^ca||not^  fevelop  properly. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

Winter  greens,  such  as  kales,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  Savoy  cal)t)aRe,  etc.,  should 
now  be  sown  outside.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess or  otherwise  of  the  operation  de- 
pends upon  having  a  good  seed  bed,  so 
prepare  this  with  care.  If  the  soil  is 
at  all  dry  give  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  before  sowing  the  seeds  thinly, 
and  afterwards  cover  with  half  an  inch 
of  dry  soil.  This  is  for  small  beds  of 
course.  Planters  of  large  quantities  sow 
broadcast  and  depend  upon  the  rake  for 
covering  the  seed. 

Those  who  like  a  good  supply  of  en- 
dive early  should  sow  this  also  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  green- 
leaved  Batavian  types  are  best  for  the 
early  sowings,  as  they  are,  when  tied 
up  like  Cos  lettuce  to  blanch,  almost 
as  good  as  this  king  of  salading 
plants.  Sow  again  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  both  the  broad  leaved  and  curled 
varieties. 

Plant  out  the  sweet  com  raised  m 
pots  on  rich,  mellow  ground,  and  sow 
other  rows  outside  on  good  soil  for  the 
main  crop.  To  ensure  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  cobs  sow  two  varieties,  an  early 
and  a  late  one,  and  sow  frequently.  Suc- 
cessional  crops  of  lettuce,  turnips  and 
radishes  may  .also  be  sown  and  another 
sowing  of  spinach  will  produce  useful 
gatherings  in  late  summer.  It  is  too 
early  yet  for  sowing  the  winter  varie- 
ties. 

Plant  out  the  tomatoes  and  stake  each 
plant  separately,  as  it  is  put  out.  The 
soil  for  these  must  be  firm  and  not  over 
rich.  An  outdoor  sowing  may  still  be 
made,  but  care  will  be  necessary  to  thin 
the  young  plants  well  to  ensure  their  early 
development.  Leeks  may  now  be  trans- 
planted into  good  soil,  setting  the  plants 
rather  deeply.  The  routine  work  will 
keep  the  kitchen  gardener  busy  now.  It 
consists  of  frequent  and  constant  hoeing 
between  advancing  crops,  thinning  where 
the  plants  are  standing  too  thick  and 
trasplanting  to  make  good  in  poor  rows. 
Water  newly  planted  stock  until  estab- 
lished and  endeavor  bv  all  means  to 
keep  everything  growing  freely,  and  yoi: 
will  find,  if  at  all  enthusiastic,  that  each 
dav  is  too  short  for  the  work  required 
of  it.  .  G- 

CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROfS. 

Sow  kohl-rabi  now  for  fall  use. 

Turnip  rooted  radishes  are  best  for 
sowing  at  this  late  date. 

Keep  the  vines  of  the  tomatoes  off  the 
ground  as  much  as  possible. 

Keep  cauliflowers  growing  freely  by 
applications  of  manure  water. 

Hubbard  squash  sown  late  Often 
proves  a  clean  and  good  crop. 

Cut  all  herbs  for  drying  when  in 
flower  and  before  they  go  to  seed. 

Put  the  poles  to  the  beans  early  be- 
fore the  vines  have  time  to  fall  over. 

Make  a  sowing  now  of  Rosette  or 
some   similar  colewort   for   use   in   fall. 

Don't  leave  spent  crops  of  radishes 
and  other  kinds  to  cumber  the  ground. 

Sow  parsley  again ;  along  the  edges  of 
the  beds  if  there  is  no  spare  ground 
elsewhere. 

Spray  the  pole  beans  ireely  and  fre- 
quently if  the  vines  are  attacked  with 
red  spider  or  aphis. 


If  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  grown  on 
the  single  rod  system  take  the  side 
shoots  out  regularly. 

Keep  the  soil  well  hoed  among  the 
corn  plants  and  do  everything  possible 
to  ensure  a  quick  growth.  ♦ 

Killing  weeds  is  only  one  part  of  the 
business  of  the  hoe.  Never  stop  using 
it  because  no  weeds  are  to  be  seen. 

Set  out  egg  plants  and  peppers  on  a 
warm  border,  15  to  18  inches  apart.  Good 
soil  and  perfect  cultivation  are  needed. 

Anything  of  a  burnt,  dusty  nature, 
like  wood  ashes  or  soot,  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  bugs  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 


Bat.wian  Endive. — This  excellent  va- 
riety of  salad  plant  is  not  as  much 
grown  as  it  deserves.  If  sown  now  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  when  large 
enough  to  good  rich  quarters  at  one 
foot  apart  each  way,  grand  heads,  with 
great,  broad  leaves,  are  obtained  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  About  two  weeks  be- 
fore these  are  required  for  use  tie  up  the 
heads  losely  with  string  or  raffia  and 
they  will  blanch  right  through  and  be 
very  crisp  anci  good.  But  to  obtain  this 
result  the  soil  must  be  good  and  the 
growth  kept  going  from  first  to  last. 

Winter  Parsley. — Although  the  moss 
curled  varieties  are  nicer  for  summer 
use  for  garnishing,  these  do  not-  stand 
the  winter  so  well  as  the  old  almost 
smooth  leaved  sorts.  Owing  to  the 
deeply  cut  foliage  the  former  holds 
water,  which  freezes  and  consequently 
ruptures  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  killing 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Williar. 

The  cauliflower  and  artichoke  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  kind  of*  flowers 
that  are  used  as  food,  though,  from  an 
edible  point  of  view.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
probably  right  when  he  said  the  former 
was  "the  finest  flower  in  the  garden." 
Cloves  and  capers  are  well  known  to 
professors  of  the  culinary  art  and  both 
consist  of  flowers,  the  former  being  the 
dried  flowers  of  a  pretty  myrtaceous 
plant  from  the  far  east,  while  capers 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  temperate  climes  and 
are  made  from  the  partly  opened  blos- 
soms  of  a   trailing   bramble-like   shrub. 

These  are  all  well-known  edibles,  but 
there  are  many  flowers  used  for  eating 
in  other  countries  that  we  only  admire 
for  their  delicate  beauty.  The  China- 
man, for  instance,  has  a  penchant  for 
pork  served  with  a  sauce  made  from  va- 
rious members  of  the  lily  family,  the 
flowers  being  first  dried  and  powdered, 
while  the  ginger  family,  besides  the 
roots,  produces  flowers  that  are  much 
relished  by  native  tribes  in  the  Hima- 
layas. In  various  parts  of  India  and 
also  in  New  Zealand  the  pollen  of  cer- 
tain seeds  is  ground  and  made  into  bread, 
while  the  little  brown  man  from  Japan 
likes  his  chrysanthemum  salad,  made 
from  the  petals  of  his  national  flower. 
In  England  the  taste  seems  to  run  more 
to  drinks,  and  just  now  the  children  arc 
busy  gathering  cowslips  for  making  wine 
to  cheer  their  elders  at  Christmas. 


CATTLE YA  LABIATA.-See  last  issae,  page  264. 


it  down.  Obtain  some  of  the  common 
kind  and  sow  it  in  any  rough  places, 
between  the  fruit  trees,  along  the  edges 
of  the  vegetable  quarters  or  anywhere 
where  it  will  give  no  trouble.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  why,  but  plants  in  these 
unorthodox  places  will  often  stand  the 
winter  and  shoot  up  in  spring  when 
others  carefully  planted  and  tended  suc- 
cumb. 


Speaking  of  drinks,  the  growth  of 
wormwood  for  the  production  of  the  es- 
sential oil  used  in  the  making:  of  ab- 
sinthe seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
Wisconsin.  "The  green  terror  of 
France,"  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
gain  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  extent  it  has  on  those 
of  the  French,  though,  accord ingr  to  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  it  is   already 
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being  used  to  quite  a  great  extent.  The 
Chicagoan  who  was  willing  to  sell  the 
Masonic  Temple  to  a  friend,  and  the 
latter,  who  was  equally  willing  to  buy  it, 
may  quite  possibly  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  this  special  tipple,  which  is 
said  to  make  the  drinker  of  one  glass 
of  whisky  mixed  with  absinthe  think 
he  owns  half  the  world  and  that  he  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  owning  the  other 
half  if  he  takes  another  drink.  Be  this 
true  or  not,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
good  American  soil  is  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  the  stuff  and 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Wisconsin  farmers 
will  before  long  be  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  more  wholesome  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  flowers 
than  the  mocassin  flower  (Cypripedium 
spectabile),  now  in  full  beauty  in  the 
swamps.  Difficult  to  get  in  many  places, 
one  has  to  prepare  for  a  wetting  if 
plants  are  to  be  obtained.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  some  favored  spots  where  the 
flowers  can  be  obtained  without  much 
wading,  but  it  is  shy  in  its  habits  and 
is  gradually  receding  more  and  more 
to  the  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
swamps  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
Fortunately  the  species  thrives  under 
cultivation  and  is  becoming  popular  as 
a  bog  plant.  What  grand  effects  some  of 
our  park  men  could  give  us  with  plants 
of  this  nature  in  swampy  positions.  If 
raised  walks  were  provided  the  public 
could  view  these  lovely  native  plants  in 
comfort  and  they  would  prove  very  pop- 
ular. 

The  Oracle. 

You  are  iovited  to  consult  "I'HI  OIACUC*'  on 
any  matter  that  puzzlea  you.  Write  leiribly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wantt 
clearlv  koown  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  addreaa  should  in  all  esses  be  iriven. 

MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA. 

Ed.   Gardbning:— 

Kindly  name  the  enclosed  flower  of 
a  shrub  growing  here.  It  has  leaves 
like  an  English  laurel.  F.  S. 

A  variety  of  Mag-nolia  Soulan^eana, 
probably  nierra,  but  the  flower  was 
too  much  dried  up  to  be  sure  of  it 


same  bed  as  Gold  Nugrset.  I  have  never 
had  it  flower  before  April  or  after  June, 
oontinulngr  about  two  months.       H.  A. 

The  flower  on  arrival  was  considerably 
dried  up,  all  the  water  having  been 
■pilled.  Apparently  it  is  a  flne  yellow 
but  il  is  quite  impossible  to  grive  any 
opinion  on  a  flower  so  dried. 


PLAlfTUIG  CARNATIONS. 

Eo.   Gardening  :— 

What  is  the  proper  distance  to  plant 
carnations  on  the  benches?  £3.   H. 

Varieties  of  fairly  strong  habit  should 
not  be  planted  less  than  10  Inches  apart 
and  one  foot  is  far  enough  for  the  strong- 
est  growers. 

STRA«(rBERRT  CULTURE. 

Bd.  Gardening: — 

Please  give  the  best  treatment  for 
strawberry  growing  in  pots  under  glass 
and  outdoors,  and  give  the  proper  time  to 
start  them.     Thanking  you  in  advance. 

W.  H.   T. 

Your  query  is  rather  too  comprehensive 
to  be  replied  to  fully  in  this  column,  but 
you  will  find  the  information  respecting 
indoor  strawberries  in  the  Indoor  fruit 
column  in  this  issue.  Out-door  culture 
has  been  recently  treated  on  and 
further  notes  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue. 

CARN  AnON  FOR  OPINION. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  en- 
closed carnation.  It  is  a  cutUng  sport 
taken  from  Eldorado  and  growing  in  the 


TULIPS  NOT  OPENING. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Enclosed  please  find  part  of  a  tulip 
plant  This  was  planted  with  others  in 
October  in  the  open  beds  and  all  were 
good  bulba  They  came  up  all  right  but 
did  not  bloom  and  something  must  have 
checked  them.  Could  it  be  the  heavy 
snowfall  we  had,  April  10?       A.  K.  F. 

Perhaps  not  the  snowfall  but  probably 
the  low  temperature  around  that  date. 
The  tulips  liad  evidently  made  a  good 
start  but  either  the  bulb  was  too  weak 
to  bloom  or  the  flower  when  appearing 
was  cut  by  the  frost;  probably  the  latter. 


SOIL  FOR  CARNATIONS  AND  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardening  :~ 

We  are  sending  a  sample  of  poil  and 
would  like  to  know  if  it  will  be  suitable 
for  roses  and  carnations  if  mixed  with 
bone  meal,  fresh  cow  manure  and  a 
little  lime;  or  what  treatment  would  you 
advise?  D. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  as  good  as 
the  sample  it  should  be  excellent  for  th^ 
purpose,  as  it  is  of  good  texture  and 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  fiber.  We 
would  substitute  dried  cow  and  horse 
manure  for  the  fresh  cow  manure  and 
add  a  good  sprinkling  of  hardwood 
ashes.     Use  very  little  lime. 


DESTROYING  DANDELIONS  ON  LAWN. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying 
dandelions  on  the  lawn?  J.    T. 

Keeping  the  lawn  closely  mowed  and 
rolled  helps  a  lot  but  where  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful have  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
some  pottery  vessel  and  with  a  pointed 
stick  or  iron  dipped  in  the  acid  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  plants  with  it  Just  a 
drop  will  kill  it  if  applied  directly  to  the 
center  of  the  plant.  Be  careful  not  to 
spill  any  acid  on  the  surrounding  grass 
or  on  the  clothes  as  It  will  destroy  either. 
There  are  various  tools  on  the  market 
for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  plants,  the 
acid  being  held  near  the  handle  in  a 
receptacle  provided  but  beyond  saving 
stooping  in  the 'operation  this  plan  is  in 
no  way  superior  to  the  hand  method.  The 
plants  wilt  up  in  a  few  days  and  al- 
though they  look  a  little  unsightly  at 
first  the  cutting  and  sweeping  soon  gets 
rid  of  them. 


TROUBLE  WITH  SWEET  PEAS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

The  flowers  of  my  sweet  peas  are  drop- 
ping before  they  open,  and  I  wish  to  know 
the  cause.  They  were  planted  in  a  solid 
bed  in  November  and  looked  well  all 
through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
46«  to  60<>.  The  soil  is  light  and  mixed 
with  composted  manure;  the  variety, 
Barliest  of  AIL  I.  X.  L. 

Sweet  peas  planted  in  a  solid  bed  re- 
quire very  careful  handling  to  keep  the 
buds  from  dropping.  In  most  instances 
this  is  caused  by  an  oversupply  of  water 
at  a  critical  period  of  growth.  When  peas 
have  matured  their  growth  and  are  form- 
ing buds  is  the  time  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful In  watering,  as  an  overdose  at  this 


time  will  cause  them  to  shed  the  entire 
crop,  more  particularly  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  We  would 
advise  "L  X.  Li."  to  allow  the  sweet  peas 
to  become  a  litUe  on  the  dry  side  for  a 
tthort  time,  syringing  frequentiy  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  and  when  the  buds  again 
appear  use  every  precaution  not  to  over- 
water.  For  next  season's  winter  flower- 
ing peas  look  up  the  advertising  columns 
of  Thb  Aicbrzcan  £tx>Ri8T  and  get  the  va- 
rieties Christmas,  pink,  and  Florence  Den- 
ser, white.  These  will  flower  within  two 
months  after  sowing. 


STABLE  LIQUID  FOR  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  are  the  properties  of  stable  liq- 
uid? In  feeding  carnations  what  other 
foods  should  be  used?  In  what  quantity 
should  the  liquid  be  used  and  how  often 
should  it  be  applied  to  thrifty  plants 
growing  in  light  houses?  H. 

The  liquid  drained,  from  stables  is  a 
highly  concentrated  and  valuable  feeding 
agent,  its  strength  depending  of  course 
upon  whether  any  other  drain  or  surface 
water  runs  into  the  pit  or  tank  in  which 
it  is  caught.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  plant 
food,  highly  charged  with  the  nitrogen- 
ous elements,  but  possibly  a  little  de- 
ficient in  potash,  and  a  potassic  manure 
used  occasionally  should  ensure  the 
plants  obtaining  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  their  well  being.  Practical  grow- 
ers find  that  a  change  to  dilute  soot 
water  from  stable  liquid  is  very  bene- 
ficial, superphosphate  of  lime  also  mak- 
ing a  change  that  is  quickly  noted  in  the 
increased  vigor  of  the  plants.  Leaving 
out  the  chemical  point  of  view,  these 
changes  are  bound  to  be  beneficial  from 
what  might  almost  be  termed  a  mechan- 
ical standpoint.  At  any  rate  they  are 
desirable  in  every  case. 

We  have  pointed  out  time  after  time 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  defi- 
nite instructions  as  to  what  quantities 
of  manure  are  necessary  or  how  often ' 
the  manure  can  be  applied.  This  is,  and 
always  must  be,  a  point  to  be  settled 
by  the  grower  who  has  his  plants  under 
observation  and  knows  exactly  what  they 
are  capable  of. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Ohio. — The  arrowheads  are  quite  hardy 
in  18  inches  of  water. 

Hex. — Ducks  are  useful  in  keeping 
down  the  water  weeds. 

H.  P. — All  newly  planted  roses  are  as- 
sisted by  mulching  with  half  decayed 
manure. 

S.  G. — Cissus  discolor  is  probably  the 
plant  you  mean.  It  is  a  beautiful  flne 
follaged  indoor  vine. 

Ann. — The  Goose-flower  is  a  popular 
name  for  the  warm  greenhouse  climber 
Arlstolochia  grandlflora. 

B.  M. — Yes:  There  Is  a  very  beautiful 
single  white  peony  that  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation many  years.  It  is  called  P.  Emo- 
dl  and  is  still  comparatively  rare. 

Sward. — Lawns  kept  regularly  mown 
with  a  heavy  machine  do  not  need  rolling 
in  summer,  but  where  a  light  pattern  ma- 
chine  Is  used  rolling  is  necessary. 

J.  R. — Alstrcemerlas  are  not  strictly 
hardy  In  the  coldest  latitudes,  but  tliey 
are  deep  rooting  subjects  and  usually 
come  through  in  a  sheltered  position. 

HoPKFX'L. — The  dog's-tooth  violet  is  very 
difficult  to  transplant,  being  such  a  very 
deep  rooting  subject.  Dig  down  very 
deeply    for    the    tubeni    er    try    gathering 
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Sow  wallflowers. 

Thin  the  annuals. 

Spray  potatoes  early. 

Don't  forget  the  celery. 

Keep  the  greenhouse  shaded. 

Keep  the  walks  free  of  weeds. 

Don't  use  living  trees  as  fence  posts. 

Tobacco  dust  is  very  distasteful  to  all 
bugs. 

HtTNT  up  the  mocassin  flower  now  in 
the  swamps. 


Pinch  the  squash  vines  where  they  are 
running  away. 

Thin  the  peaches;  grow  the  flesh,  not 
skin  and 'stones. 

A  TOAD  is  a  most  useful  ally  of  the 
indoor  gardener. 

Lily  of  the  valley  flowers  best  in 
a  sunny  position. 

Show  this  copy  of  Gardening  to  an 
interested  friend. 

Salt  water  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
mildew  on  violets. 

Throw  a  little  soot  and  lime  under  the 
greenhouse  benches. 

Don't  thin  out  the  best  of  the  goose- 
berries for  using  green. 

Grow  phalaris,  or  ribbon  grass,  in  any 
spare  part  of  the  border. 

The  earlier  you  stop  cutting  asparagus 
the  better  the  plants  will  be  for  next 
year. 

Watch  the  ties  on  newly  planted 
trees  and  see  they  are  not  cutting  into 
the  bark. 

The  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordi- 
folia)  is  one  of  the  finest  dwarf  hardy 
plants  of  the  week. 

Send  all  the  queries  vou  like  to  The 
Oracle,  but  let  them  be  as  timely  as 
possible.  They  will  then  be  useful  to 
other  readers. 

Have  no  ground  empty.  What  you 
have  over  after  planting  all  the  potatoes 
sow  to  tares  or  mustard  and  dig  them 
in  for  manure. 

Shallow  vessels  of  water  about  the 
garden  prevents  birds  from  taking  fruit 
as  freely  as  they  do  when  they  cannot 
quench  their  thirst  other  ways. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Peony  Society  will  be  held  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  June  18-19,  1907. 

A  severe  frost,  killing  all  tender  vege- 
tables and  fi:eezing  the  grotmd  one  inch 
deep,  occurred  in  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
neighborhood,  the  night  of  May  20. 

The  white  flowered  wood  lily,  Trillium 
grandiflorum,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
flowers  of  the  week  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  flowers  last  for  so  short  a  season. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  this 
copy  of  Gardening  look  through  it  again 
and  then  write  and  tell  us  which  part  of 
it  is  most  interesting  and  useful  to  you. 

John  H.  Hale's  resolution  to  the 
Connecticut  legislature  provides  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Mansfield  Agricultur- 
al College  in  that  state  rather  than  its 
removal. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  power 
companies  who  have  defaced  the  natural 
beauties  at  Niagara  should  pay  for,  as 
far  as  possible,  putting  them  right  again 
as  proposed. 

On  account  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  season  the  date  of  the  rhododendron 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  been  changed  from 
June  I  to  June  8. 

A  BED  of  assorted  varieties  of  orna- 
mental grasses  both  annual  and  peren- 
nial is  an  interesting  feature  if  well  ar- 
ranged and  the  plants  will  furnish  a  lot 
of  useful  material  for  cutting. 


Every  mildewed  leaf  on  the  roses  now 
is,  or  should  be,  a  reproach  to  those  in 
charige. 

PoLEMONiUM  Coeruleum  is  ofteo 
grown  on  dry  soil  but  is  seen  at  its 
best  now  on  a  moist  bottom. 

Gardens  are  universal  in  The  Nether- 
lands. There  is  not  a  cottage  to  be  seen 
but  has  its  garden,  attached  to  it. 

The  dates  for  the  Chicago  chrysan- 
themum show  have  been  set  for  October 
31  to  November  6,  inclusive,  making  a 
seven-day  show. 

The  Florists'  Hail  Association  com- 
pletes 20  years  of  its  existence  on  June 
I,  1907.  It  now  has  over  14,000  mem- 
bers and  insures  27,000,000  square  feet 
of  glass. 

The  interest  of  watching  flowers  turn 
color  under  the  influence  of  dyes  is  akin 
to  that  of  watching  a  lobster  turn  red 
in  the  boiling  pot,  according  to  the  Prov- 
dence,  R.  I.,  Journal,  in  a  diatribe  against 
this  practice. 

Why  do  so  many  growers  persist  in 
planting  only  the  commoner  blue  varie- 
ties of  irises  when  there  are  so  many  of 
varied  colors?  Just  now  it  is  I.  pumila 
and  later  it  will  be  I.  Germanica  but  al- 
ways the  same  dull  blue  forms  in  the 
parks,  gardens  and  elsewhere.  It  looks 
like  carelessness  in  propagation  and  a 
survival  of  the  strongest,  but  certainly 
not  fittest  in  all  ways. 

The  value  of  the  hardy  garden  pinks 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  or  they 
would  not  be  left  to  struggle  on  in  the 
way  they  are  in  many  of  our  public  gar- 
dens. What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  in  early  summer,  or  more  delight- 
fully fragrant?  Plants  last  for  several 
years  and  keep  tidy,  and  surely  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  trouble  to  strike  or 
lajrcr  a  few  young  plants  each  year  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  are  worn 
out,  for  really  this  is  about  all  that  is 
needed.  As  to  the  protection,  we  have 
to  protect  the  old  and  straggling  clumps. 
It  is  no  more  trouble  to  protect  young 
and  vigorous  ones. 

CARELESSNESS. 

Just  carelessness  is  often  the  reason 
given  for  all  kinds  of  wrongdoing  and 
it  is  given  in  a  tone  that  implies  that 
this  is  sufficient  excuse  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  It  is  sheer  carelessness 
that  litters  our  fine  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  with  paper  and  all  other  kinds 
of  rubbish,  especially  after  a  holiday 
such  as  the  recent  Memorial  day. 

There  are  public  parks  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  where,  after  thousands  ■ 
of  people  have  spent  a  happy  holiday, 
carrying  with  them  and  consuming  solid 
and  liquid  refreshments,  there  will  not 
be  paper  or  rubbish  enough  left  to 
fill  a  pail,  but  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land pleasure-seekers  cannot  spend  an 
ordinary  day  without  leaving  all  kinds 
of  rubbish  and  litter  behind  them,  while 
after  a  holiday  the  amount  scattered 
about  is  truly  appalling  and  the  work 
it  entails  on  the  park  attendants  in 
cleaning  up  is  enormous.  Probably  no- 
where in  the  world  can  a  more  gen- 
erally well  behaved  or  better  dress^ 
holiday  crowd  be  seen  than  in  America, 
or  a  more  active  spirit  of  enjoyment  in 
sports  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  order. 
This  makes  the  untidy  habit  of  throwing 
about  discarded  rubbish  of  an  unsightly 
character  the  more  regrettabkrv !/> 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


HARDY  FRUIT  FOR  AUINESOTA. 

Little  has  been  accomplished  here  in 
a  horticultural  way  owing  to  lack  of 
proper  drainage.  This  we  hope  will  be 
remedied  the  coming  season. 

We  propose  to  make  a  persistent  test 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  all  common 
fruits  for  this  region.  With  this  end  in 
view  we  set  out  last  spring  13  varieties 
of  apples  and  crabs,  some  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  com- 
p|ass  cherry,  and  shall  keep  adding  to  the 
list  as  we  get  control  of  conditions.  All 
vegetables  make  a  marvelous  growth 
here  when  given  a  chance. 

W.  R. 

Crookstown,  Minn. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  RENO,  CAL. 

Experimental  work  in  horticulture 
was  not  begun  at  this  station  until  1903. 
At  that  time  eight  acres  of  land  were 
given  over  to  the  horticulturist  for  the 
testing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  suitable  to  the 
climatic  conditions  in  Nevada.  The  ap- 
ple orchard  which  will  come  into  bearing 
next  fall  consists  of  about  300  specimens 
of  100  varieties.  There  are  also  about  15 
varieties  of  pears,  four  of  cherries,  10  of 
plums,  nine  of  prunes,  four  of  crab- 
apples,  one  of  quince,  two  of  apricots, 
two  of  mulberries.  One  acre  is  used 
for  the  testing  of  ornamental  trees  and 
one  for  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Another  acre  is  used  for  the  small  fruits. 
We  have  planted  10  varieties  of  grapes, 
13  of  blackberries,  three  of  hybrid  ber- 
ries, six  of  currants,  nine  of  raspberries, 
three  of  dewberries,  five  of  gooseberries, 
and  30  of  strawberries. 

Experiments  have  also  been  conducted 
in  the  young  orchard  with  various  cover 
crops,  French  pea,  Canada  field  pea, 
hairy  vetch,  alsyke  clover,  red  clover, 
crimson  clover,  Egyptian  clover  and 
white  clover.  As  vet  the  only  insect  that 
has  troubled  us  in  the  young  orchard 
has  been  the  green  apple  aphis,  but  one 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  one 
with  tobacco  have  kept  it  under  control. 

The  horticulturist  of  this  station  has 
also  had  the  supervision  of  the  work  in 
horticulture  at  the  state  sub-station  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state, 
in  Lincoln  county  where  seven  crops  of 
alfalfa  are  produced  in  a  season  and 
grapes,  almonds,  pomegranates,  cante- 
loupes  and  peaches  thrive.  The  ther- 
mometer only  registers  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  in  winter  occasionally  and  the 
highest  temperature  in  summer  is  about 
115**  to  120*  Fahr.  The  only  publication 
issued  from  this  state  as  yet  is  one  on  or- 
namental and  shade  trees. 

K. 

FOREST  PLANTING  LEAFLETS. 

The  following  leaflets  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  forest  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  "Shagbark 
Hickory*'  (Hicoria  ovata)  ;  "Basswood" 
(Tilia  Americana) ;  "Black  Locust" 
TRobinia  pseudacacia) ;  "Norway 
Spruce"  (Picea  cxelsa)  ;  "White  Elm" 
(Ulmus  Americana) ;  "Cotttonwood" 
(Populus  deltoidcs)  ;  "Hackberry" 
(Celtis  occidentalis) ;  "Honey  Locust" 
(Gleditschia  triacanthos)  ;  "Red  Cedar" 
(Junipcrus  Virginiana)  ;  "Western  Yel- 


low Pine"  (Pinus  ponderosa)  ;  "Chest- 
nut" (Castanea  dentata) ;  "European 
Larch"  (Larix  Europaea) ;  "Scotch 
Pine"  (Pinus •sylvestris) ;  "White  Pine" 
(Pinus  strobus) ;  "Red  Oak"  (Quercus 
rubra)  ;  "Jack  Pine"  (Pinus  divaricata)  ; 
"Red  Pine"  (Pinus  resinosa) ;  "Eu- 
calypts";  "Bur  Oak"  (Quercus  macro- 
carpa) ;  "How  to  Transplant  Forest 
Trees";  "How  to  Pack  and  Ship  Young 
Forest  Trees";  "How  to  Cultivate  and 
Care  for  Forest  Plantations  on  the 
Semiarid  Plains";  "Practical  .Assistance 
to  Tree  Planters";  "Woods  Used  for 
Packing  Boxes  in  New  England"; 
"Fence  Post  Trees,"  "The  Timber 
Supply  of  the  United  States."  "Forest 
Planting  in  Illinois,"  "Yellow  Poplar" 
(Liriodendron  Tulipifera),  "Osage 
Orange"  (Toxylon  pomiferum),  "Black 
Walnut"  (Juglans  nigra).  "Tamarack" 
(Larix  laricina),  "White  Willow"  (Salix 
alba),  "Coffeetree"  (Gymnocladus  dioi- 
cus),  "Green  Ash"  (Fraxinus  lanceo- 
lata),  "Hardy  Catalpa"  (Catalpa  spe- 
ciosa),  "Boxelder"  (Acer  Negundo). 


Root  Diseases. — One  of  the  worst 
things  with  which  the  orchardist  has  to 
contend  is  the  presence  of  diseases  which 
form  galls,  hairy  roots,  etc.,  upon  the 
roots  of  various  trees  and  small  fruits. 
This  problem  is  the  more  serious  be- 
cause many  growers  do  not  realise  how 
likely  these  diseases  are  to  linger  along 
upon  the  roots  of  a  tree,  often  for  many 
years,  keeping  that  tree  from  Jjeing  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  preventing  another 
from  occupying  the  ground,  until  event- 
ually, after  many  years*  nursing,  the 
grower  pulls  the  tree  out  and  finds  that 
the  cause  for  its  poor  condition  has 
been  the  presence  of  disease  upon  the 
roots.  These  diseases  are  not  thorough- 
ly understood,  and  concerning  the  dan- 
ger of  contagion  there  is  considerable 
variation  of  opinion. 


Societies. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  will  hold  an  executive 
session  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  and,  among  other  things, 
will  take  the  first  steps  toward  prepara- 
tions for  next  year's  show  at  Chicago. 

A  few  life  members  have  been  added 
to  the  society  this  spring,  which  in- 
creases its  permanent  fund.  W.  S. 
Nickerson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  is 
a  great  rose  enthusiast,  a  member  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  as  well  as  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  of  England, 
offers  three  prizes  which  created  an 
unusual  interest  among  the  English 
growers.  The  prizes  were  three  for  the 
amount  of  $5  each  and  were  to  be 
awarded  to  three  classes  of  roses.  The 
first  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  rose 
introduced  since  1900;  the  second  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  hybrid  tea  rose  intro- 
duced since  1900,  and  the  third  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  tea  rose  introduced 
since  I900.« 

The  National  Society  of  England  se- 
lected men  both  in  professional  and 
amateur  ranks  to  the  number  of  60, 
which  body  was  to  decide  on  the  award- 
ing of  these  three  prizes  and  the  result 
was  that  the  first  prize  was  forwarded 
to  the  raiser  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
which  received  54  votes  out  of  the  total 


of  55;  the  second  prize  went  to  the 
raiser  of  Dean  Hole  and  the  third 
went  to  the  raiser  of  Madame  Jules 
Gravereaux.  Such  a  decision  should' 
settle  for  some  time  to  come  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  new  rose  of 
these  classes  and  this  fact  will  no  doubt 
be  received  with  interest  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  interested  in  roses. 

Benj.  Hammond^  Sec'y. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

Though  not  a  regular  exhibition  day 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  May  18, 
there  was  brought  in  a  noteworthy  dis- 
play of  spring  flowering  plants.  Chief 
among  the  exhibits  was  a  magnificent 
collection  of  8i  named  varieties  of  tu- 
lips, single  and  double,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co. 
Hardly  less  interesting  were  the  displays 
of  bulbous  plants,  pelargoniums,  carna- 
tions and  orchids  from  William  Whit- 
man, of  Brookline  (Martin  Sullivan,  gar- 
dener), and  of  80  varieties  of  hardy  flow- 
ering plants  from  the  Harvard  Botanic 
Garden  by  Robert  Cameron,  superintend- 
ent Julius  Heurlin,  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Nurseries,  also  brought  in  a  large  col- 
lection of  50  species  and  varieties  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
of  Medford,  exhibited  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  carnations,  sweet  peas,  stocks 
and  tulips.  The  exhibition  was  of  so 
much  interest  that  the  committee  decided 
to  keep  it  open  the  following  Sunday. 

The  next  exhibition  will  be  the  annual 
rhododendron  show,  on  June  8.  Much 
interest  is  already  manifest  in  the  cir- 
cular announcing  the  additional  special 
prizes  offered  for  the  chrysanthemum 
show  in  November.  Copies  of  this  list 
can  be  obtained  on  ai»plication  to  the 
secretary  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

The  New  England  Dahlia  Society  will 
hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  con- 
nected with  the  dahlia  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, Sept.  4  and  5.  A  special  schedule  of 
prizes  will  be  issued  later. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

CARNATION    REGISTERED. 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Snow,  Sharon, 
Mass. — Andrew  Carnegie,  a  red  sport  of 
Harlowarden,  a  perfect,  glowing  scar- 
let, good  keeper  and  fine  shipper,  much 
freer  than  Harlowarden  and  a  continu- 
ous bloomer  with  a  perfect  non-bursting 
calyx.  This  name  is  used  provisionally, 
to  be  approved  or  rejected  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  society. 

Albert  M.  Herr^  Sec'y. 


OCEANIC,  N.  J. 


The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  regular  May  meeting  in 
Red  Men's  hall.  President  W.  W.  Ken- 
nedy presided.  Wm.  Turner  exhibited 
some  fine  carnations  with  30-inch  stems. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  his 
seedling  melon,  which  weighed  nine 
pounds.  He  has  three  melon  houses  and 
ripe  melons  can  be  seen  there  the  whole 
year  round.  He  prefers  his  own  seedling 
to  any  other  variety,  especially  for  win- 
ter forcing.  The  discussion  of  the  even- 
ing was  about  ^e  chrysanthemum  show 
which  will  be  held  October  31  and  No- 
vember I,  probably  at  the  Lyceum  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  outlook  for  this 
show  is  even  better  than  last  year.     B. 
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STATE  IVURSERT  FOR  FOREST  TREES. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  impor- 
tant act  in  establishing,  at  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  state 
nursery  for  growing  forest  tree  seed- 
lings. The  law  specifies  that  these  ar^ 
to  'be  furnished  at  cost  for  planting  in 
the  state.  The  significance  of  this  act 
becomes  evident  when  one  considers  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  Vermont's  arei 
is  foreordained  to  grow  trees  and  realiz- 
es that  at  present  prices  tree  culture  will 
bring  a  larger  return  for  the  investment 
than  any  other  crop.  A  crop  of  second 
growth  Vermont  pine  cut,  last  year,  over 
?8oo  worth  of  lumber  per  acre.  Nature 
does  well  by  us  in  natural  forest  growth, 
but  the  best  results  often  require  some 
planting  to  supplement  nature.  The  ex- 
periment station  has  in  press  a  bulletin 
announcing  its  plans  and  giving  advice 
as  to  practical  methods.  It  has  already 
arranged  to  supply  a  number  of  parties 
with  seedling  trees  to  plant  this  spring. 
0th  :rs  who  wish  them  should  write  at 
once.  Stock  is  offered  varying  in  price 
according  to  size,  kind  and  quantity  from 
$2  to  $12  per  1000  plants. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  courtesy  of 
the  officials  of  our  neighboring  state,  the 
New  York  state  forester,  C.  H.  Pettis, 
is  to  act  as  consulting  forester  for  the 
Vermont  station.  Moreover  the  New 
York  forest  commission,  through  its  sec- 
retary, Col.  W.  F.  Fox,  has  given  the 
Vermont  state  nursery  a  considerable 
number  of  2-year  old  white  pine^  seed- 
lings and  offered  to  furnish  an  additional 
supply  upon  order  through  the  Vermont 
nursery  at  cost  of  growing  and  packing. 
As  a  result  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
state  nursery  to  take  orders  as  long  as 
this  quantity  permits,  for  delivery  be- 
tween May  I  and  Mav  I5  at  $2.50  per 
1000  plants  for  small  orders  and  some- 
what less  for  large  ones.  Since  this  is 
less  than  half  the  nurseryman's  usual 
price  it  behooves  those  who  wish  them 
to  order  promptly.  May  is  the  best 
month  for  planting  and  all  orders  should 
be  in  by  May  i.  It  is  not  probable  that 
as  low  prices  can  be  quoted  again  until 
1909,  since  it  requires  two  years  from 
seeding  to  grow  the  crop. 

This  2-year  old  stock  is  too  small  for 
planting  in  permanent  place  this  spring 
except  where  conditions  are  altogether 
favorable.  For  most  cases  it  should  be 
set  in  nursery  rows  and  drawn  upon  as 
needed  for  planting  after  one  or  two 
years'  further  growth.  Those  who  wish 
to  secure  plants  for  use  during  either  of 
the  next  two  years  should,  therefore, 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.— 
Press   Bulletin. 

FRUIT  PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Replying  to  an  American  inquiry, 
Consul-General  A.  W.  Thackara.  of  Ber- 
lin, makes  the  following  report  relative 
to  the  German  use  of  smudges  in  the 
protection  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc., 
from  frosts: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  from 
whom  I  have  heard  that  the  protection 
of  trees  from  damage  which  may  be 
caused  by  late  frosts,  at  least  in  Ger- 
many, is  by  no  means  in  general  use, 
and  the  method  may  still  be  considered 
in  the  experimental  stage.  For  in- 
sUnce:  In  Werder,  about  25  miles 
from  Berlin,  the  center  of  a  large  fruit- 
growing industry,  the  president  of  the 
fruit  growers'  association  writes  me 
that  the  method  is  very  little  employed. 


In  isolated  cases  the  growers  have  used 
dried  leaves,  weeds,  sawdust,  or  some 
other  cheap  material  which  will  produce 
smoke,  with  more  or  le*  favorable  re- 
sults. 

In  the  vine  district  of  the  Rhine  and 
among  the  fruit  growers  of  Wurttem- 
berg  when  a  number  of  the  neighboring 
owners  unite  together  and  make  a  con- 
certed movement  to  use  the  smudge 
method  a  certain  degree  of  success  has 
been  obtained,  but  the  method  is  not  in 
general  use  in  Germany.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  impression  that  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  fruit  trees 
and  vines  from  frost  by  means  of 
smudges  is  not  of  interest  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country — far  from  it. 
Many  exhaustive  experiments  have  been 
made  by  experts  and  others  and  are  still 
being  made,  and  while  the  results  have 
not  yet  been  as  favorable  as  were  wished 
for,  a  satisfactory  solution,  which  would 
mean  millions  of  dollars  probably  to 
those  interested',  is  still  hoped  for. 

TRANSPLANTING  BIG  TREES. 

The  experiment  of  transplanting  a 
tree  between  75  and  80  years  old  and 
64  feet  high  was  made  recently  at  Port 
Chester.  N.  Y.  It  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Japanese  ginko,  having  a  spread 
of  about  64  feet  and  a  trunk  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  It  weighed  35  tons,  and  a 
12-ton  steam  road  roller  was  required 
for  its  transfer. 

Sentiment  was  the  motive  for  mov- 
ing it.  It  was  planted  by  George 
W.  Quintard  and  his  deceased  wife 
more  than  50  years  ago,  when  they  were 
a  young  couple  and  had  just  settled  in 
their  new  home  in  Port  Chester.  This 
house  is  now  known  as  the  Quintard 
homestead.  The  tree  then  was  about 
25  years  old.  It  flourished  and  became 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mr.  Quintard,  who  is  now  in  his 
eightv-fifth  year,  lives  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Palmer,  in  King 
street.  Mrs.  Palmer  wished  to  have 
the  tree  where  her  father  could  look 
out  upon  this  companion  of  a  lifetime 
from  his  window,  and  therefore  made 
arrangements  to  have  it  moved  to  her 
place. 

The  tree  was  moved  by  Siebrecht  & 
Son,  of  New  York,  with  a  machine 
which  has  been  devised  for  moving 
large  trees,  and  which  was  used  to 
transplant  many  hundreds  of  smaller 
trees  on  the  estate  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, at  Pocantico  Hills,  near  Tarry- 
town.  

GRAFTING  FRUn  TREES  IN  GERAANT. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  reports  a  movement  among 
German  fruit  growers  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  all  inferior  and  medium 
fruit  trees  and  replacing  them  with  the 
finest  kinds  and  those  best  suited  to  the 
climate.  A  leading  fruit-growing  and 
horticultural  journal  published  at  Frank- 
fort, on  the  Odor,  has  devoted  a  num- 
ber of  essays  to  the  subject,  and  has 
shown  that  the  desired  result  can  be 
achieved,  even  with  very  old  trees,  by 
grafting,  and  the  simple  stock  or  slit 
grafting  is  especially  recommended.  In 
Switzerland  many  thousands  of  old  fruit 
trees  are  annually  regrafted  in  order  to 
better  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
In  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia  a 
systematic  regrafting  of  the  fruit  trees  is 
going  on,  expert  grafters  being  cm- 
ployed  at  fixed  contract  rates. 


PRIZES  FOR  VINETARD  APPARATUS. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  reports  that  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  use  of  mechanical 
apparatus  for  working  the  vineyards  the 
Italian  ministry  of  agriculture  invites 
international  competition  for  submitting 
machines  with  motor  power  of  any  sys- 
tem for  the  cultivation  of  vineyards,  the 
following  being  the  particulars: 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  ministry 
are:  No.  i,  a  diploma  of  honor  and 
10,000  lire  (lire  19.3  cents)  in  cash,  also 
the  purchase  of  two  of  the  apparatus 
which  have  had  prizes  awarded  at  said 
competitive  exposition.  Prize  No.  2  con- 
sists of  a  gold  medal  and  3,000  lire  in 
money.  Applications  from  parties  de- 
siring to  participate  must  reach  the  Min- 
istero  di  Agricoltura,  Rome,  Italy,  by 
September  15. 


LARGE  OLD  VINE  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  recently  saw  the  famous  vine  planted 
in  1785  at  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet,  Herts, 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  head  gardener,  H. 
Markham,  who,  in  the  course  of  less 
than  ten  years  has  gradually  cut  out  all 
the  old  wood  with  its  very  lengthy  spurs, 
and  filled  the  whole  house  with  a  series 
of  young  bearing  rqds.  Very  interesting 
from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  is  the 
healthy  vigorous  condition  of  the  vine, 
which  annually  carries  a  good  crop  of 
useful  grapes.  As  is  only  natural  there 
is  much  in  method,  and  when  brains  are 
put  into  the  work,  there  must  follow 
good  results.  S. 

PARK  NOTES. 

The  city  of  Abilene,  Kans.,  is  to  im- 
prove a  block  in  the  center  of  the  town 
for  a  park  and  site  for  a  Carnegie  library. 

The  park  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Shreveport,  La.,  has  recommended 
the  purchase  of.  the  Foster-Levy  tract  of 
87  acres  at  $200  an  acre  for  a  public 
park. 

Citizens  of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  will  se- 
lect one  of  two  tracts  for  a  60-acre 
park  at  the"  spring  election. 

Five  and  one-half  acres  of  land  have 
been  donated  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  for  a  public  park  by  Dudley 
E,  Waters  and  wife. 

S.  R.  Coggin  and  wife  of  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  have  presented  to  that  town  a 
lo-acre  tract  for  a  park. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Streator, 
111.,  have  engaged  Howard  Evarts  Weed, 
of  Chicago,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  their 
city  park,  which  consists  of  11  acres  ad- 
joining the  business  district  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  purchased  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  14  acres  of 
land  in  the  Wildwood  Park  district  at 
$100  an  acre. 

The  new  city  park  at  Reno,  Ncv.,  for 
which  a  bond  issue  was  authorized  dur- 
ing the  winter  will  be  improved  this 
spring.  A  landscape  gardener  is  soon 
to  be  employed  to  furnish  plans. 

The  city  council  of  Oakland,  CaL,  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $11,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  border- 
ing on  Lake  Merritt  for  park  purposes. 

I.  P.  Shepherd  has  announced  (hat  he 
will  present  the  town  of  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
with  a  grove  on  the  west  side  of  Pine 
street  if  the  town  will  open  it  as  a  public 
park.     Digitized  by 
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MELON  GROWING  IN  HICHIGAN. 

A  paper  by  L.  W.  Ruth,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  read  before  the  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

THE    OBOWINO    OP    PIiANTS. 

In  speaking  of  plant  growing  I  use  the 
term  hotbed  in  common  use,  but  it  is 
understood  that  plants  are  not  grown  in 
hotbedSp  but  cold  frames,  ifily  own  hot- 
beds are  what  is  known  as  raised  beds, 
i.  e.,  built  on  the  general  greenhouse 
plan,  though  not  with  the  same  idea  of 
permanency. 

Well  water  is  used,  supplied  by  an  ele- 
vated tank.  I  usually  aim  to  keep  a  well- 
filled  tank,  so  the  water  may  warm  up 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 

SOIIi  rOR  PLANT  BOXES. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  soil  I  use 
about  three-fourths  well-rotted  manure, 
the  rest  the  best  sandy  soil  I  can  get. 
The  manure  and  earth  are  piled  in  al- 
ternate layers,  in  the  fall,  in  a  bin  of 
suitable  sice;  in  the  spring  this  Is  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  the  plant  boxes  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  level  floor  of  tha 
hotbed  are  filled.  The  coarse  soil  falls 
loosely  into  the  boxes,  and  must  be 
packed  to  a  reasonable  firmness;  for  this 
purpose  I  use  a  die  or  stamp  about  one 
inch  less  in  size  than  the  plant  boxes. 
After  this  is  done  the  boxes  are  about 
two-thirds  full  and  are  now  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  soil  and  very  fine  manure, 
in  order  to  secure  a  condition  favorable 
for  the  germinating  of  seed. 

8SBD  PLANTING. 

It  is  desirable  that  seed  should  be 
'  planted  at  a  uniform  depth;  to  secure 
this  and  also  to  expedite  the  work  I  take 
a  2x4-inch  scantling  as  long  as  the 
bed  is  wide  and  nail  blocks  an  inch 
square  four  and  one-half  inches  apart, 
so  that  each  block  will  make  its  mark 
in  the  middle  of  the  box.  Two  persons 
can  go  rapidly  over  the  bed  and  press 
the  blocks  into  the  soil,  marking  a  row 
of  boxes  at  each  motion.  Into  each  of 
these  marks,  which  will  be  a  little  more 
than  one-half  inch  deep,  we  drop  two 
seeds.  For  covering  seed  it  is  desirable 
to  get  something  reasonably  free  from 
weed  seed,  that  will  hold  moisture  and 
will  not  bake. 

The  black  soil  next  beneath  the  sod, 
mixed  with  sand  to  make  it  friable, 
makes  a  good  covering.  Pure  sand  Is 
often  used  and  will  do,  but  as  it  does 
not  hold  moisture  and  gets  very  hot 
under  glass,  It  will  require  closer  at- 
tention. With  all  conditions  favorable, 
seed  should  come  up  in  four  days,  but 
usually  six  days  or  more  are  required. 
We  thin  our  plants  by  pinching  off  all 
above  one. 

PBEPARATION   OF   LAND. 

The  best  soil  for  melons  is  well  fertil- 
ized sand,  or  good,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
preferably  a  clover  sod  which  has  had 
a  good  dressing  of  manure.  You  may 
not  always  have  the  sod.  but  don't  for- 
get the  manure,  or  you  will  soon  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  melon  business.  Land 
should  be  plowed  the  first  half  of  May 
and  then  worked  frequently  with  disk 
or  harrow  until  planting  time. 

SETTINO  PLANTS. 

This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
danger  from  frost  is  over;  usually  early 
in  June  In  this  vicinity.  I  mark  with 
any  light  marker  In  squares  five  or 
five  and  one-half  feet  apart,  then  dig 
holes  the  required  depth  with  a  spade  and 
set  as  deep  as  size  of  plants  will  allow. 


Plants  set  deep  are  not  Injured  as  much 
by  winds  likely  to  prevail  at  that  time  of 
year,  and,  I  believe,  will  suffer  less  in 
case  of  a  severe  drought. 

As  soon  as  set.  gather  up  the  empty 
boxes  and  start  the  cultivation.  Prompt 
cultivation  will  do  much  to  give  the 
plants  an  early  start  and  will  also  tend 
to  discourage  Insect  depredation.  The 
first  cultivation  may  be  deep  and  after 
that  shallow,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  Most  of  our  cultivating  is 
done  with  a  spring-tooth  cultivator;  the 
last  two  with  a  Planet,  Jr.,  with  attach- 
ments to  run  under  the  vines.  This  will 
leave  but  a  small  square  of  land  to  be 
worked  over  with  the  hoe.  Be  careful 
In  using  the  Planet  or  it  will  run  too 
deep.  I  usually  regulate  the  depth  with 
a  wheel  attached  to  the  center  beam. 

HARVBSTZNQ   AND    MABKETING. 

Our  melons  are  usually  brought  to  a 
packing  table  at  the  barn,  where  they 
are  assorted  with  reference  to  size  and 
quality  and  packed  a  dozen  in  each 
crate.  We  always  select  size  of  crate 
with  reference  to  size  of  melon,  11x11. 
lL*xl2  and  13xl3-lnch  heads  being  the 
size  most  generally  used.  When  melons 
bring  a  good  price  smaller  sizes  may  be 
used.  When  cheap,  I  usually  put  the 
smallest  melons  in  Jumbo  crates  holding 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dozen. 

When  a  dozen  large  melons  are  packed 
ir.  a  13x1 3-inch  crate,  it  makes  a  very 
heavy  package;  the  result  is  rough 
handling,  so  our  best  goods  often  arrive 
in  a  damaged  condition.  To  overcome 
this  I  tried  the  experiment  last  year  of 
cutting  the  large  crate  down  to  two- 
thirds  its  length  and  packing  eight  in- 
stead of  12  melons.  This  Increased  the 
cost  of  crates,  freight  and  cartage  one- 
third,  but  I  believe  it  will  pay  with  fine 
stock,  as  in  many  cases  I  got  as  much 
for  a  crate  of  eight  melons  as  for  12.  I 
shall  try  it  again  next  year  if  melons 
grow  large. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  assorted  melons 
^ith  reference  to  quality,  but  am  not 
sure  that  it  pays.  The  practice  has  been 
to  pick  out  the  best,  pack  by  themselves 
and  mark  with  a  poster,  then  send  the 
rest  without  any  special  designation.  This 
adds  much  to  the  work  at  a  busy  time, 
and  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  extra  money 
received  for  them  will  more  than  offset 
the  loss  on  the  others. 

In  the  past  I  have  listened  to  many 
good  horticultural  addresses,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  a  speaker  will  say  how  much 
the  average  farmer,  working  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  can  expect  to  make 
out  of  a  given  crop,  and  yet  that  is  just 
what  it's  all  about.  If  returns  from  the 
different  crops  were  given,  men  might 
be  helped  in  making  a  Judicious  selection 
when  planting.  I  have  been  in  the  fruit 
belt    18    years    now,    during   which   time 


my  income  from  melons  has  varied  from 
$48  to  1165  per  acre.  The  average  will 
be  about  1100.    The  past  year  1115. 

By  income  is  meant  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  the  commission 
house,  out  of  which  help  and  packages 
must  be  paid.  Lest  these  figures  should 
be  misleading.  I  will  say  they  apply  to 
small  areas  of  land,  from  three  to  five 
acres,  also  to  soil  naturally  very  light. 

THE    FUTURE    OP     MELON     GROWING. 

Of  this  I  take  a  hopeful  view,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  overcome  some  dif- 
ficulties I  shall  mention  shortly:  Begin- 
ning with  New  Orleans  and  working 
northward,  every  fruit  growing  section 
has  its  day  in  the  Chicago  markets;  so 
do  we.  It  then  becomes,  to  a  small  ex- 
tent at  least,  a  matter  of  local  supply, 
and  the  home  growers  are  not  competing 
seriously  with  each  other  just  now.  Many 
of  our  growers  are  entirely  out  of  the 
business,  having  planted  peach  trees  and 
other  crops,  and  with  others  the  acreagvi 
is  largely  reduced. 

The  market  is  not  over  supplied,  and 
many  more  Michigan  melons  could  be 
sold  at  good  prices  if  we  could  get  the 
quality.  This  brings  me  to  the  discour- 
aging features  of  the  business,  which  in 
my  experience  occur  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  Damping  ofE  of  plants  in  the  hot- 
beds. 

2.  Melons  cracking  in  the  field  about 
ripening  time. 

3.  Cutworms  destroying  plants. 

4.  Rust,  but  not  much  in  the  last  two 
years.  Overcome  these  difficulties  and 
we  can  spend  the  winter  in  the  south. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FROM     THE     BRITISH     TRADE     PAPERS. 

Alpine  Plants. — The  l<rench  govern- 
ment is  about  to  take  very  strong  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  Alpine  plants,  and  will  act 
with  other  authorities  in  the  TyroU 
Amongst  the  disappearing  plants  are 
the  rhododendron,  the  Alpine  lily,  cle« 
matis  and  various  gentians,  cyclamens 
and  orchids.  These  are  to  be  protected 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Wills  and  Beqxtbsts.— By  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Sam.  Liewis-Hill,  her 
gardener,  Hammond,  benefits  to  the 
tune  of  £2,000,  while  each  of  the  under- 
gardeners  gets  £6.  Mrs.  LieWis-Hlll 
also  bequeathes  £1,000  to  ^he  Garden- 
ers' Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  An- 
other English  lady,  Miss  Mary  Isa- 
bella Carver,  left  £1,000  to  "her  faith- 
ful gardener,"  also  an  annuity  of  £80 
to  her  late  gardener. 

New  Canaan.  Conn.— About  500  moun- 
tain laurels  are  being  planted  in  the 
rockery  at  Lindenfleld.  Francis 'Burns  is 
now  with  Miss  C.  A.  Bliss. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbulfdlng  and  houtos 

often  need  piinting.  ■'Everybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  comolete  i^uide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  kalto- 
minino,  eto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniture  and  gives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
deoorating  a  home.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fkrmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  hindsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

^^^^^ - 

W«  oui  Miwly  any  of  tlM  foUowlog  books,  postpsldv  at  tko  pricas  siven: 


MaNUAI.    op    the    TbEBS    op    NoR'i.. 

Amesica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  aathentic  work  on  the  raliject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  oTer  600 
Sllnstrations.  Bvery  tree  stttdent  ehould 
hare  it.    $6.00. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Axa.ied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  hingus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  f)ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  nsefol  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  t 

The  (tOLDPish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  ([C.  W. 
Ward).-— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  i 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expet  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfortwenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctiuL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PxTMiGATioN  METHODS  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrate; 
250paaes.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroufhiy  reUaUe  work  by  an  eminently 
suooesml  .    -    -    .  -     —     . 


practical  florist.    Illustrated, 
$2.00.  r 

GRBENHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  aJl  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brOliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
Garmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents, 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Frutt  Garden 
(Powell)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works'  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
w«ll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
Icr).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  fLong) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbbs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin* 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tcUs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  grow^th 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson). —Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illii»> 
trated.    50  cents. 

Tub  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vei;:- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  |>ropagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Iris 
iCaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.ai«N«N«iiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Seeks  Yeu  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PomMrly  State  Eotomologltt  of  BlUrjrIaiid 

A  PnwtlcAl  Treatlie  and  tlmelr  work  on  etaeftp 
Mid  effective  ineaiiB  uf  destroying  insect  pests  »nd 
other  Yeroilu  in  various  placea.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

ether  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  Darticular 

interest  to         

FRUIT  OROWSRS  AND  NURSERTMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

gractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree:*  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger* 
ous  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  coni>id« 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FXORISTS 
hare  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

HILI.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining vraln  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tne  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARBIERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  38fO  pages,  price,  post* 
paid,  11.00. 

THE  GARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoii  Building 


CniCAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
._._   '    1  whether  an 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  \ 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.    '^ 

ctljrconfldentfij.T|AHOBOOl. 

I.  Oldest  agency  for  securlngpatenti. 
Patents  taken  tbrouKh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
ipeeiot  noCtes,  wf  thoat  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  jlinericdm 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


T^irgest  dr- 
Terms.  $3  a 


dilation  of  any  sdenttflo  loumal. 

year :  four  months,  %L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

imUNN&Co.'""'^-*-'- New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  <B5  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  descriliisir 
tbem.     Pries  15  otntt  pstlpaid. 

riE  OABPf  WING  CO.,  CMctgo, 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

Gardening  ^^ts. 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  ex'press,  $S7..W. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BuiUJiiK,  CHICAGO 


Grown  from 


^  J^usfiroon^pikm 


ENfiUSH  MUSHROOM  SDAWN  (Vav^baB-a  Spaclal.)  Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
AaiOlaiail  IflV3III\UUIfl  3FJiWIl.  weighing  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  25c. 
5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IX 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  l^^Z^r^t^^L'^^r 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bnckt 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.'  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
$1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barolay  St. 


^O  ••♦♦♦♦♦♦•••••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  •♦♦♦#•#  ###♦♦♦  ^'W^^WWW^  ♦^♦♦▼^^O  ^^T 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

rOR  1907, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion* 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINQ  WHEN  WRmNq>Qle 
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LAWN    AT    THE    HUNNEWBLL    ESTATE,    WELLE8LEY,    MASS.,   LOOKING    SOUTH. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HUHRBWELL  BSTATE,  WELLESET,  MASS . 

This  is  an  old  place;  it  is  one  among 
few  in  this  country.  But  it  is  relatively 
old  only — really  only  mature. 

The  late  H.  H.  Hunnewell  lived  to  be 
nearly  92.  His  father-in-law  used  to 
say  he  had  pasture  and  water  enough 
for  1,000  head  of  cattle;  that  is  a  long 
time  ago.  He  had  water  enough,  for 
Lake  Waban  lies  below;  but  pasture? 
No.  He  referred  to  what  is  now  the 
Hunnewell  estate.  This  was  a  stretch 
of  thin,  poor  land,  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  white  birch  trees,  which  gives 
an  idea  what  sort  of  land  it  was.  Every 
tree  on  the  original  part  of  the  estate 


(some  have  been  added  since  it  was 
first  laid  out)  but  one,  a  gigantic  white 
oak,  has  been  planted  within  60  years. 
This  oak  was  even  then  a  large  tree. 
Every  decade  since  it  has  been  meas- 
ured, and  is  as  large  now,  or  was  as 
large  then — either  way  will  do. 

The  lawn  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
greensward,  open  for  about  five  acres, 
if  we  take  the  bays  made  by  ob- 
truding groups  of  trees,  and  sep- 
arate specimens.  The  view  from  the 
front  of  the  mansion  takes  in  a  daugh- 
ter's estate,  which  was  all  planned  and 
planted  in  harmony,  so  that  viewed  as 
a  whole  the  scene  has  a  most  imposing 
park-like  aspect.  Visitors  from  abroad 
almost  always  remark  this  and  usually 
say   it   reminds  them   more    of     home 


scenes  than  any  they  have  seen  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  because  the 
place  is  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  that  they 
think  so,  as  most  noted  old  country 
places  are. 

In  the  planning  and  planting  of  new 
places,  this  one  should  be  an  object  les- 
son. I  do  not  say  it  should  be  copied. 
That  I  think  would  be  wrong.  All 
places  should  be  planned  and  planted  ac- 
cording to  the  topography  and  surround- 
ings. Some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Permanent  effects  are  the  things  to 
be  studied  here.  They  were  not  all 
made  at  planting  time,  but  have 
grown  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Many 
of  them  were  not  even  thought  of  and 
many  steps  have  led  upwards.  To  make 
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a  place,  and  grow  up  with  it,  is  a  rare 
achievement  To  have  something  to  live 
for  adds  to  one's  chance  of  life.  So,  in 
the  beginning  it  is  well  to  set  one's  ideals 
high,  with  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
attainment,  if  good  models  have  been 
studied. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
facing  southeast,  there  is  about  300  feet 
of  uninterrupted  lawn.  Mixed  groups  of 
evergreens  and  groups  of  deciduous 
trees,  with  single  specimens  of  spruces 
and  firs  in  the  foreground,  narrow  the 
distant  view  to  a  vista,  showing  an  open- 
ing expanse  in  the  Shaw  (daughter's) 
place  and  interspersed  groups  of  pines, 
spruces,  deciduous  trees,  oaks,  maples, 
chestnuts  and  elms  backed  by  native 
woods.  Only  one  feature  is  missing  to 
make  the  view  perfect,  and  that  is  dis- 
tant hills.  However,  from  the  upper 
stories  such  come  into  view. 

Coming  back  to  where  we  stand,  and 
to  the  right,  southward,  is  one  arm  of  the 
avenue,  flanked  by  separate  trees,  white 
pines.  Colorado  firs  and  spruces,  Douglas 


a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  rising  ground  and  dense 
woods.  Here  we  get  another  splendid 
view,  by  some  considered  the  best  on 
the  estate.  To  the  left,  and  directly 
northward,  the  lawn  is  flanked  by  sev- 
eral magnificent  specimen  trees,  Norway 
maple,  witch,  American  and  Huntingdon 
elms,  white  oaks,  and  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Pseudolarix  Kxmpferi. 
Further  along  is  a  belt  of  sugar  maples, 
pines  and  lindens. 

Stepping  along  the  lawn  on  this  side, 
we  come  across  a  lovely  vista  called 
"the  view."  It  is  seen  from  the  left 
arm  of  the  drive,  looking  across  the 
lawn  to  Pine  avenue  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  pinetum  on  the  other. 
T.  D.   Hatfield. 


THE  BASS«^0ODS  OR  LINDENS. 

Most  of  the  basswoods  are  very  orna- 
mental and  noble  trees  and  in  the  plant- 


THE    HUNTINGDON    ELM. 
Growing  at  the  HunDewell  estate,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


and  Norway  spruce,  Japan  hemlock, 
Ginkgo  tree,  silver,  sugar  and  English 
maples,  Huntingdon,  American  and  Jap- 
anese elms,  lindens,  tulip  trees,  and 
Magnolia  acuminata.  Some  younger 
trees  are  growing  with  these,  to  take 
their  places  when  decrepit  old  age  over- 
takes them. 

If  we  step  along  this  side  of  the  lawn. 
Pine  avenue  comes  into  view,  extending 
westward  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
with  a  gigantic  white  oak  at  the  end, 
its  trunk  only  showing.  This  marks  an- 
other entrance.  To  the  left,  and  bend- 
ing northwesterly,  we  have  Lake  Waban, 


ing  of  large  private  grounds  or  public 
parks  they  can  be  used  to  much  advan- 
tage. Some  of  them  are  useful  as  shade 
trees  in  outlying  suburban  streets  of  cit- 
ies that  are  destined  to  be  for  a  consid- 
erable time  outside  the  influence  of  city 
smoke. 

As  a  genus  the  basswoods  have  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  being  found  in 
a  wild  state  widely  scattered  over  the 
North  American  and  European  conti- 
nents, and  eastern  Asia.  The  flowers  of 
basswoods  are  distinctive  in  their  pe- 
culiar arrangement  from  most  all  other 
trees.    The  flower  clusters  are  attached 


by  their  stalks  to  the  middle  of  a  strap- 
shaped  appendage  known  botanically  as 
a  bract  and  this  is  attached  to  an  axil, 
or  the  base  of  a  leaf  stalk,  on  the  ter- 
minal of  a  shoot.  The  fruit  is  nut-like, 
rotindish  in  outline,  and  covered  with  a 
hard  coat.  The  blades  are  oMiqtie,  the 
same  as  they  are  in  elms,  that  is,  they 
appear  as  if  they  were  lopsided  or  not 
equally  balanced. 

In  his  "Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North 
America,"  Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent  credits 
six  species  of  basswood  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Dr.  J.  K.  Small  in  his  "Flora 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States*'  men- 
tions eight  species  in  the  greographical 
range  he  covers.  In  these  notes  we  will 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  important 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  shade 
trees : 

Tilia  Americana,  the  common  native 
basswood,  is  a  magnificent  noble  tree  in 
its  wild  state,  and  is  usually  found  grow- 
ing in  deep  alluvial  soil.  The  ample, 
deep  green  leaves  are  very  attractive. 
It  blossoms  from  the  first  to  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  It  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
shade  purposes,  but  must  be  planted  in 
deep,  moist,  cool  soil  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  dry,  sterile  conditions  the  leaves  be- 
come blighted  and  drop  prematurely. 

Three  years  since,  the  writer  detected 
a  native  basswood  in  western  New  York 
that  presented  characters  different  from 
the  American  basswood.  On  sending 
the  dried  material  to  Dr.  Sargent,  with 
field  notes,  he  identified  it  as  T.  Mic- 
hauxi.  It  had  not  hitherto  been  ob- 
served in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
general  features  it  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can basswood  but  as  it  is  not  to  our 
knowledge  sold  in  any  nurseries,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  its  characters  in 
these  notes. 

T.  heterophylla  has  the  largest  leaves 
of  any  of  the  basswoods ;  these  are  from 
five  to  seven  inches  long,  and  four  to 
five  inches  wide,  silvery  white  beneath 
and  covered  with  a  very  fine  down.  The 
young  branches  are  bright  red.  turning 
later  to  brown.  The  center  of  its  dis- 
tribution is  mostly  along  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  in  moist  soil.  It  was  lately 
ascertained  to  be  growing  in  a  wild  state 
on  the  wooded  slopes  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  first  observed  there  by  John  Eliot 
Coit,  an  instructor  at  Cornell  Horti- 
cultural College,  who  sent  the  dried  ma- 
terial to  Dr.  Sargent.  At  present  this 
is  known  to  be  the  most  northerly 
point  of  its  natural  distribution.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  and  noble  tree,  and 
blooms  at  the  end  of  June. 

T.  platyphyllos  is  one  of  several  Eu- 
ropean species  which  is  frequently  soW 
in  nurseries  as  the  European  basswood 
and  there  are  at  least  fonr  or  five  Euro- 
pean species  sold  under  this  name.  T. 
platyphyllos  is  the  earliest  of  the  bass- 
woods  to  flower  and  comes  into  bloom 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June. 
The  leaves  are  quite  large  and  broad«  de- 
cidedly hairy  or  pubescent,  and  the  fmit, 
when  mature,  is  markedly  foar-ribbed. 
The  golden,  cut-leaved,  pyramidal,  and 
red-barked  forms  sold  in  nurseries  arc 
varieties  of  this.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  really  desirable  varieties  is 
vitifolia,  with  grape-like  leaves.  T. 
platyphyllos  is  commonly  used  as  a 
stock  for  budding  or  grafting  other  va- 
rieties on. 

T.  vulgaris,  frequently  known  as  the 
Dutch  elm,  has  leaves  usually  quite 
smooth  and  deep  green  on  both  sides. 
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It  is  quite  commonly  planted  in  this 
country.  It  blooms  about  the  end  of 
June  or  about  a  week  to  10  days  later 
than  T.  platyphyllos  It  is  this  species 
which  has  given  fame  to  that  famous 
street  of  lindens   in  Berlin. 

T.  ulmifolia,  which  is  frequently  met 
with  under  the  names  of  T.  cordata,  and 
T.  parvifolia,  has  the  smallest  leaves, 
with  one  exception,  of  any  of  the  bass- 
woods.  They  are  quite  smooth,  deep 
green  above,  and  pale  beneath,  on  quite 
slender  stalks.  It  produces  numerous, 
showy  clusters  of  very  highly  fragrant, 
creamy-yellow  flowers,  which  are  liter- 
ally besieged  with  bees,  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  other  basswood.  It  comes 
into  bloom  about  the  second  week  of 
July.  In  Rochester,  after  a  growth  of 
30  years,  it  forms  a  small  spreading  tree 
about  30  feet  tall. 

T.  tomentosai  from  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Black  sea  regions,  which  is 
frequently  known  as  the  silver-leaved 
linden,  is  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful 
tree.  The  short  stalked  leaves,  which 
are  white  and  densely  downy  beneath, 
orbicular  in  outline,  and  closely  arranged 
together  on  the  branches,  present  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  appearance  when  stirred 
by  the  wind.  It  flowers  about  the  first 
week  of  July.  It  retains  its  leaves  quite 
late  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  handsome  in- 
dividual of  the  silver-leaved  basswood 
on  the  Anderson  estate,  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Robt  Williamson,  the  superintendent.   . 

T.  petiolaris,  the  weeping  linden,  from 
eastern  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  ornamental  trees.  If  I  had 
room  to  plant  only  one  linden  in  a  piece 
of  ground,  this  would  be  my  choice.  The 
leaves  are  whitish,  pale  beneath,  finely 
downy  and  borne  on  slender  stalks  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  blades.  The 
branches  are  slender  and  droop  slightly 
and  the  long  stalked  leaves,  emphasizing 
the  drooping  character  when  fluttering 
in  gentle  winds,  produce  a  singularly 
graceful  appearance.  It  flowers  about 
July  I,  and,  during  the  two  weeks  they 
are  in  bloom,  fill  the  air  with  a  most 
agreeable  fragrance. 

T.  dasystyla,  the  Crimean  linden,  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  about  40 
years  since,  in  Europe.  It  has  been 
credited  to  Japan  and  some  parts  of  Asia 
in  a  wild  state  by  some  authors,  but  C. 
Bolle  says  it  is  found  only  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  now  dis- 
tributed through  a  few  nurseries,  parks, 
and  gardens  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  promises  to  be  an  excellent  orna- 
mental tree.  The  deep  glossy-green 
leaves,  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  do 
not  appear  to  be  easily  affected  by  the 
changeable  climatic  conditions  of  this 
country.  The  branches  are  ascending, 
and  its  habit  is  distinct  from  all  other 
basswoods.  It  flowers  about  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  the  first  tree  1  ever 
saw  in  bloom  was  in  the  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  nursery  last  vear. 

T.  Mongolica,  the  Mongolian  bass- 
wood,  is  a  slender  little  tree  and  quite 
rare  in  cultivation.  It  has  the  smallest 
leaves  of  any  of  the  basswoods,  and 
orbicular  in  outline.  It  flowers  about 
July  I.  There  is  a  specimen  about  12 
or  15  feet  tall,  with  a  spreading  head, 
in  the  Ellwanger  &  Barrv  grounds. 

T.  Mandshurica,  the  Manchurian  bass- 
wood,  which  has  not  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation, has  promise  of  being  a  very 
handsome  ornamental  tree.  The  large, 
decp-grecn  leaves  are  pale  and  downy 
beneath  and  the  branches  are  spreading 


TILIA    PETIOLARIS,    THE    WEEPING    LINDEN. 


and  slightly  drooping.  It  grows  rapidly 
in  a  young  state  and  retains  its  leaves 
well  throughout  the  season,  and  flowers 
about  July  i.  John  Dunbar. 

SPRING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Every  phase  of  gardening  has  its  devo- 
tees and  these  are  apt  to  think  that  no 
other  cult  is  quite  so  fascinating  as  that 
which  they  take  an  interest  in.  The  tree 
and  shrub  lover  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  his  own  hobby  the  best  at  this 
time  of  year  when  his  favorites  are  in 
their  fresh  spring  garment  of  green  and 
many  of  them  producing  their  beautiful 
flowers. 

The  lilacs  in  this  locality  (Illinois) 
have  had  a  very  trying  time  this  year. 
In  March,  when  they  should  still  be 
resting,  the  warm  days  and  nights  forced 
them  into  growth  unusually  early,  and 
as  the  flower  spike  is  the  first  part  to 
make  its  appearance  this  was  badly 
crippled,  many  being  killed  outright  and 
the  majority  more  or  less  injured.  Only 
in  the  more  sheltered  spots  was  there 
anything  of  a  show  and  the  paucity  of 
bloom  generally  serves  to  show  what  we 
miss  when  this  grand  old  standby  fails. 

Safe  in  their  brown  jackets  the  crab- 
apples  defied  the  frost  and  are  just  now 
bursting  into  flower.  All  are  beautiful 
and  the  double  flowered  forms  come  in 
for  much  admiration.  The  thorns  are  a 
varied  and  interesting  family  and  many 
of  the  pyracanthas  or  fire  thorns  arc  al- 
most as  fine  in  flower  as  they  arc  in 
berry  in  the  autumn  and  winter.     The 


Crataegus  family  too  is  very  hardy  and 
beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  double 
scarlet  is  a  beautiful  variety  flowering 
now  and  bearing  bunches  of  flowers  of 
a  fine  rich  color.  Even  the  common 
white  thorn  or  hawthorn  is  a  really 
handsome  tree  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
Fragrance,  too,  is  a  great  virtue  of  the 
common  barberry  now,  also  of  the 
spurge  laurel  and  a  few  of  these  should 
be  planted  near  the  dwelling  on  this  ac- 
count. 

The  double  deutzias  and  the  long 
arching  branches  of  Spirea  hypericifolia 
show  up  bravely  now,  also  the  pretty 
Stuartia  Virginica  with  its  large,  single 
white  flowers.  Weigelas  are  showy 
and  among  the  most  free  flowering  of 
shrubs,  the  old  W.  rosea  being  freer 
perhaps  than  any  other,  though  for  size 
and  brilliance  of  the  individual  blos- 
soms it  cannot  compare  with  the  newer 
hybrid  forms  of  European  origin. 

Prunus  is  an  extensive  genus  contain- 
ing many  grand  flowering  shrubs  all  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  purple  leaved 
P.  Pissardi  is  in  flower  and  though  just 
at  this  stage  the  color  of  the  leaves  de- 
tract from  rather  than  add  to  its  beau- 
tv,  this  is  amply  made  up  for  later  in 
the  season  when  it  takes  on  its  full  color. 
The  few  shrubs  named  are  not  a  tithe 
of  those  in  flower  now.  There  is  in 
fact  a  great  wealth  of  bloom,  making 
the  shrubbery  a  most  attractive  place 
these  fine  days  and  tempting  us  out  into 
the  fresh  air  morning,  noon  and  nicht. 
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The  Flower  Garden, 

SOME  Aim UALS I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  self- 
sown  annuals  in  the  hyacinth  and  tulip 
beds,  and  these  always  bloom  before 
the  plants  that  we  sow  ourselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  dip:  these  beds  very  deep, 
as  we  do  not  lift  and  store  the  bulbs, 
but  let  them  remain  in  their  places  year 
after  year.  After  they  are  out  of  bloom 
we  hoe  and  rake  the  ground  lightly,  and 
give  it  a  topdressing  of  compost,  and 
then  sow  the  seeds  of  many  annuals. 
But,  while  the  tulips  are  in  flower,  many 
seedlings  come  up  between  and  around 
them,  and  these  furnish  plenty  of  early 
bloom.  It  is  years  since  I  have  sown 
lady  slipper  (balsam),  larkspur,  calliopsis 
or  cornflower,  yet  my  garden  is 
stocked  with  their  familiar  faces  every 
season.  As  for  annual  sunflowers,  they 
are  a  pest,  coming  up  where  they  ought 
not,  everywhere,  even  in  the  paths,  grow- 
ing vigorously  in  the  middle  of  beds  and 
borders  of  pinks,  Shirley  poppies,  and 
other  flowers.  I  usually  take  part  of  a 
June  day  to  uproot  them  mercilessly. 
They  are  useful  to  plant  among  Jthe 
hollyhocks  along  the  orchard  fence, 
where  we  have  a  constant  succession  of 
bloom  from  such  garden  outcasts,  be- 
ginning with  rockets  and  ending  with 
the  sunflowers  themselves. 


this  garden,  where  they  liave  taken  pos- 
session of  all  the  spare  space  in  a  bed  of 
German  irises.  They  make  a  good  set- 
ting for  these  plants,  bloom  a  long  time, 
and  furnish  plenty  of  cut  flowers.  All 
the  attention  they  get  is  an  occasional 
mulch  of  good  compost.  They  keep 
down  the  weeds,  and  when  they  get  too 
numerous  we  find  it  convenient  to  trans- 
plant some  of  them  to  the  same  border 
for  outcasts  all  along  the  fence  between 
garden  and  orchard.  Until  we  hit  on  this 
plan  of  having  a  border  of  such  sturdy 
plants  here  we  found  our  fence  rows 
harbored  an  abundant  growth  of  rag- 
weed, burdopk,  and  other  pests.  But 
now  the  flowers  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  hoc 
them  occasionally.  At  the  same  time, 
this  long  row  of  rockets,  cornflowers, 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  is  extremely 
pretty,  and  furnishes  an  exhaustless  sup- 
ply of  cut  flowers.  I  always  contend  that 
it  is  better  to  have  flowers  than  weeds, 
and  bare  ground  invites  the  latter,  as 
much  as  idleness  invites  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  sin. 

In  June  in  the  tuho  beds  it  is  a  race 
between  calliopsis,  love-in-a-mist,  Shir- 
ley poppies  and  larkspurs  to  see  which 
can  flower  first.  The  garden  is  bright 
for  weeks  with  their  cheerful  little  faces, 
and  there  are  ranks  of  volunteers  in 
nearly  every  bed.  Self-sown  Shirley 
poppies   are    always   earlier   than    those 


CANNA   BLACK  BEAUTY. 
Terrace  border  edged  with  Cineraria  maritima. 


The  first  self-sown  annual  to  flower 
in  my  garden  is  a  pretty  little  stranger 
on  the  rockery.  One  day  while  driving 
along  a  country  road  in  Maryland  we 
saw  a  colony  of  this  little  unknown 
flower  by  the  wayside,  evidently  an  es- 
cape from  a  farmer's  garden.  We  took 
home  a  sod  of  it,  and  it  has  never  failed 
us  since,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  in  any 
other  garden.  It  flowers  in  May  from 
self-sown  plants,  and  has  small,  cup- 
shaped  blossoms,  in  clusters,  on  stems 
about  a  foot  high.  These  blossoms  are 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale 
lilac,  with  white  centers,  and  are  very 
delicately  fringed.  I  like  to  have  a  few 
garden  mysteries,  and  doubt  whether  I 
will    ever   learn   its   name. 

Cornflowers  also  bloom  in  May,  and  it 
is  never  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in 


we  plant,  and  are  equally  welcome.  We 
always  have  one  bed  of  these  from  seed 
planted  as  early  as  possible.  And  when 
they  are  done  flowering  we  fill  that  bed 
with  Drummond's  phlox,  transplanted 
from  a  seed-bed.  This  phlox  is  an  in- 
dispensable annual.  It  germinates  so 
quickly,  and  always  can  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  multitudes  of  flowers  in  late 
summer  and  until  freezing  weather.  We 
always  make  a  good  sowing  of  a  mix- 
ture of  all  colors,  early  in  the  spring. 
Another  favorite  annual  here  is  La- 
vatera  trimestris.  This  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  hollvhock,  and  is  as 
easy  to  raise.  The  plants  are  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  have  beautiful  mallow- 
like blossoms  in  late  summer  and  in  the 
fall.  These  are  deep  rose,  pale  pink,  or 
white,  according  to  variety.    They  sow 


themselves  freely  and  we  transplant 
them  to  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
where  late  blooming  and  showy  annuals 
are  desired. 

Hollyhocks,  though  not  annuals,  are 
hard  to  suppress  in  a  garden  like  ours, 
and  keep  us  busy  with  the  hoe  and 
weeder.  They  are  aggressive  plants,  as 
destructive  in  a  bed  of  delicate  annuals 
as  a  cow-bird  fledgling  in  a  chippie-spar- 
row's nest. 

As  for  lady  slippers,  they  should  be 
called  live-forcvers.  In  our  garden  they 
are  pernicious  weeds.  I  have  not  plant- 
ed one  for  years  and  never  will  again. 
Yet  they  appear  all  over  the  place  every 
year,  and  are  usually  overlooked  in  some 
neglected  comer.  The  whole  garden 
would  revert  to  a  jungle  of  lady  slip- 
pers and  morning  glories  if  it  were  left 
to  itself  for  a  season.  I  never  planted  a 
morning  glory  seed  in  my  life,  yet  much 
of  that  life  is  taken  up  in  a  struggle  with 
this  worst  pest  known  to  gardeners. 

Portulacas  and  petunias  are  little  gar- 
den friends  whose  appearance  is  almost 
always  welcome.  Plant  them  once,  and 
they  take  care  of  themselves  ever  after, 
but  they  are  never  assertive.  They  car- 
pet ground  that  would  else  lie  fallow 
and  invite  weeds,  they  fill  up  odd  cor- 
ners, and  are  so  cheerful  and  easily  sat- 
isfied that  I  can  never  have  too  many  of 
them. 

Some  people  like  marigolds,  but  I 
have  had  to  banish  them  because  they 
have  too  rank  a  growth  for  a  small 
garden.  They  perished  quietly  when 
they  found  they  were  not  wanted,  and 
gave  me  no  trouble  after  the  second 
season.  Danske  Dandridge. 

W.  Virginia. 

CANNA  BEDS  AND  BORDER!^. 

Cannas  require  a  rich  deeply  culti- 
vated soil  in  order  to  show  at  their  best. 
Whether  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  or  light 
nature  does  not  make  much  difference; 
when  planted  in  beds  or  borders  by 
themselves,  15  to  18  inches  between  the 
plants  is  non(s  coo  much,  and  only  one 
variety  to  a  bed  should  be  planted,  espe- 
cially when  two  or  more  beds  of  them 
are  on  the  grounds.  While  one  can  plant 
a  bed  of  geraniums  or  begonias  without 
a  border  and  yet  have  a  good  looking 
bed,  a  canna  bed  without  a  border  has 
an  unfinished  appearance.  If  space  per- 
mits, where  canna  beds  are  planted 
measuring  eight,  10  or  15  feet  in  diam- 
eter, Pennisetum  longistylum  makes  an 
ideal  border  plant,  especially  with  the 
bronze  leaved  varieties.  Where  this  grass 
is  used  the  plants  should  go  at  least 
one  foot  inside  the  border  of  the  bed 
and  even  then  the  plants  will,  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  project  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  spoil  some  of  the  turf 
surrounding  it.  Dwarf  salvias  around  a 
bed  of  green  leaved  cannas,  such  as  Flor- 
ence Vaughan.  Express,  McKinley  and 
others,  make  a  fine  border.  Abutilions, 
Souvenir  de  Bonn,  or  Savitzii,  also  form 
excellent  material  for  borders  for  both 
the  bronze  and  green  leaved  cannas.  but 
may  grow  a  little  too  high,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  overcome  by  cutting  them 
back  at  any  time.  For  small  canna  beds 
a  border  of  either  yellow  or  red  coleus 
is  often  used  to  good  effect,  and  while 
a  space  of  15  inches  should  be  allowed 
between  pennisetums,  salvias  and  abutil> 
ions,  10  to  12  inches  is  sufficient  between 
coleuses.  While  the  older,  fine  leaved 
cannas  grown  20  years  ago,  have  been 
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Steadily  pushed  aside  since  Crozy  intro- 
duced the  large  flowering,  dwarf  grow- 
ing varieties,  yet  many  are  still  used, 
especially  where  foliage  effect  is  wanted, 
and  a  bed  of  them  bordered  by  a  row  of 
caladiums,  a  row  of  salvias  with  an  out- 
side border  of  pennisetum,  coleus  or 
abutilons  always  looks  well. 


allow  them  to  remain  indefinitely  on 
the  same  soil,  but  every  year  propagate 
some  plants  to  take  the  place  of  old 
specimens.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
division  of  the  old  clumps  in  early 
spring,  or  better  by  taking  off  the  young 
shoots  that  spring  from  the  base  and 
rooting  them  in  cold  frames  where  they 


FINE    BED    OP    VINCA    ALBA. 


FHLOX  FAIIICULATA. 

By  far  the  p-eater  number  of  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  oerennial  phlox 
grown  in  gardens  belong  to  this  species 
and  they  are  well  known  as  splendid 
garden  plants.  We  look  for  phloxes  in 
the  tierbaceous  garden  just  as  surely  as 
we  expect  to  find  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  there 
are  no  other  plants  that  can  fill  their 
places  in  July  and  August.  The  colors 
are  many  and  varied,  embracing  many 
fine  pinks,  magentas  and  purples,  some 
of  the  deeper  tinted  varieties  being  al- 
most crimson,  pure  white  and,  what 
many  people  think  the  finest  of  all, 
whites  with  eyes  of  a  deeper  color. 

From  the  old  P.  paniculata,  with  its 
somewhat  starry  and  small  flowers, 
hybridists  have  raised  the  fine  round 
flowered  forms  of  great  substance  and 
distinct  outline  that  now  grace  our  bor- 
ders and  exhibitions,  and  although  lov- 
ers of  the  natural  may  complain  of  the 
florists'  work  in  the  improvement  (?)  of 
certain  plants,  there  can  be  no  two  opin- 
ions about  the  beauty  and  increased  val- 
ue, from  every  point  of  view,  of  the  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  plant  under  no- 
tice. While  giving  us  finer  flowers  of 
more  lasting  and  very  much  more  ef- 
fective character,  the  natural  grace  of 
the  plant  has  not  suffered  in  any  way. 

Phloxes  are  flowers  for  everybody  and 
thrive  under  conditions  of  neglect  that 
would  be  fatal  to  some  species,  but  this 
is  no  reason  for  neglecting  them,  as  no 
flowers  more  adequately  repay  the  little 
care  and  attention  necessary  for  their 
successful  culture.  They  are  known  to 
do  well  in  dry  hot  seasons  on  thin,  sandy 
soil  that  one  would  imagine  had  not 
enough  in  it  to  maintain  chickweed  but, 
to  get  the  most  they  are  capable  of, 
plant  them  in  good  deeply  cultivated 
soil  well  enriched  with  manure.    Do  not 


may  remain  the  first  winter  and  be 
planted  out  in  spring.  This  is  the  meth- 
od adopted  by  most  exhibitors  who  show 
the  fine  spikes  at  our  exhibitions  in  Au- 
gust, the  best  spikes  being  usually  pro- 
duced on  two-year-old  plants.  The 
plants   may  also  be   raised   from   seed. 


plants  generally.  _We  could  give  quite 
a  long  list  of  varieties,  but  these  make 
tiresome  reading  and  they  are  given, 
usually  with  good  descriptions  in  nur- 
serymen's catalogues.  The  illustration 
herewith  shows  an  effective  method  of 
planting  and  there  is  an  advantage  in 
planting  somewhat  closely  in  groups  of 
this  character,  as  when  treated  this  way 
little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  support, 
which  is  troublesome  and  in  many  cases 
unsightly.  HoRTUS. 

VINCA  ALBA  FOR  BEDDING. 

The  white  variety  of  the  common 
periwinkle,  Vinca  minor,  is  well  known 
as  a  trailing  or  climbing  subject  for  the 
veranda,  or  for  window  boxes  and  bas- 
kets, and  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows  how  well  is  it  adapted  for  use  in 
summer  bedding.  In  its  natural  state  the 
plant  usually  grows  in  woodlands  in  the 
rich  moist  soil  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  for  generations  and  these  condi- 
tions are  not  only  conducive  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  plants,  but  they 
look  much  better  in  such  positions  than 
anywhere  else.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  trees  on  the  lawn,  where  the 
leaves  are  constantly  swept,  is  of  course 
apt  to  became  overrun  v/ith  their  roots 
and  impoverished,  but  this  is  easily  ob- 
viated by  liberal  manuring  annually, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  plants  is 
certainly  enhanced  by  the  trees. 

Not  only  is  the  white  periwinkle  hardy 
enough  to  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
with  impunity,  but  it  is  very  easily  pro- 
pagated. By  the  middle  of  September 
or  earlier  in  many  oiaces,  there  will  be 
abundance  of  long  shoots  on  the  plants. 
These  should  be  made  into  cuttings  of 
about  four  joints,  two  to  be  above  the 
sand  and  two  below.  Take  the  two 
lower  leaves  off  and  leave  the  two  upper 
ones,  cutting  just  above  and  below  the 


BORDER  OF  PHLOX  PANICULATA. 


this  method  being  useful  in  working 
up  a  large  stock  when  one  is  not  par- 
ticular about  the  variety  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  new  forms,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  as  a  general  practice. 

There  is  little  else  we  need  add  about 
these  fine  plants,  as  the  cultural  routine 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  herbaceous 


top  and  bottom  ones  respectively.  In- 
sert the  cuttings  in  pans  or  pots  of 
soil  with  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  cutting  bench.  Give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  at  once  to 
settle  the  soil  and  keep  them  moist  un- 
til rooted,  when  they  mav  be  potted  in 
small   pots    and    stood    in    a   cool,    light 
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position  for  the  winter.  The  wood  to 
use  should  be  of  medium  texture,  not 
hard  and  woody  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
cut  or  so  green  that  it  snaps  readily 
when  bent,  what  is  termed  semi-ripened. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
plants  should  be  repotted  into  4-inch 
pots  and  kept  growing,  pinching  the 
shoots  regularly  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning too  freely  and  to  form  compact 
plants.  By  May  i  they  will  be  fine 
plants  full  of  growing  points  ready  to 
run  when  they  get  to  the  beds  and  all 
that  is  now  necessary  is  to  slightly 
harden  them  preparatory  to  planting. 
Custom  decrees  that  the  edge  of  the 
turf  and  the  bed  should  be  sharply  de- 
fined and  consequently  the  plants  are 
kept  more  or  less  pinched  in  summer 
fcr  the  sake  of  neatness.  But  where 
one  is  not  so  particular  about  the  lawn 
mower  going  up  to  the  last  inch,  or  the 
edge  being  kept,  this  plant  has  a  delight- 
ful effect  when  allowed  to  escape  a 
little  from  its  bed  ?nd  the  long  shoots 
allowed  to  ramble  on  the  grass.  But 
this  is  only  a  hint  and  may  be  acted 
upon  or  not  as  seems  best  under  indi- 
vidual   circumstances.  G. 


BORDER  BREVITIES. 

Choose  a  shady  position  for  all  divided 
up  primroses,  violets  and  similar  plants. 

Shorten  the  roots  of  cut-back  pot 
shrubs  a  little  before  planting  out  and 
mulch  well  after  planting. 

Look  over  all  plantations  of  asters  and 
other  plants  for  summer  flowering  and 
make  good  where  they  have  missed. 

Keep  the  seed  beds  of  spring  flowering 
plants  well  weeded  or  the  weeds  will 
soon  overgrow  and  kill  out  the  seedlings. 

Give  support  to  hollyhocks,  crcmuri 
and  similar  plants  with  tall  spikes  when 
they  are  growing  in  an  exposed  position. 

Sow  seeds  of  Campanula  pyramidalis 
and  similar  species,  also  English  wall- 
flowers, forget-me-nots  and  other  spring 
flowers. 

Mulch  the  bulb  beds  after  the  flowers 
ire  over  with  short  manure  and  endeavor 
to  get  the  plants  to  make  a  healthy 
growth. 

A  light  shade  thrown  by  a  few 
branches  among  the  bedding  plants  is 
sometimes  more  effective  than  heavy 
waterings. 

In  all  cultivating  now  endeavor  to  keep 
a  thin  layer  of  loose,  dry  soil  on  the 
surface  as  a  protection  against  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Any  Narcissus  poeticus  that  have  not 
done  well  should  be  replanted  in  good 
soil.  Starvation  is  often  the  trouble  with 
this  fine  species. 

Never  begin  to  water  any  plant  grow- 
ing outside  unless  there  are  facilities 
for  keeping  it  up.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  newly  set  out  plants 
that  must  be  watered  until  established. 

Beautiful  and  showy  as  the  florists' 
tulips  are,  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  com- 
pare with  some  of  the  tulip  species,  as 
they  are  termed,  for  interest.  The  old 
Tulipa  sylvestris  with  its  self-colored 
yellow  flowers,  the  pretty  T.  acuminata 
with  its  long,  graceful  segments,  the 
quaint  T.  viridiflora  and  lots  of  others 
may  be  included,  making  an  interesting 
and  showy  collection. 

Many  fine  herbaceous  plants  are  easily 
raised   from  seeds   sown   now  and  the 


present  sowings  will  give  fine  plants 
for  use  next  spring  of  hollyhocks,  del- 
phiniums, Coreopsis  grandiflora,  pyreth- 
rums,  columbines  and  many  of  the  best 
campanulas.  Seed  may  be  sown  outside 
on  prepared  beds  or  in  frames  if  these 
are  at  command.  It  will  soon  be  time, 
too,  for  sowing  English  wallflowers, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  forget-me-nots  and 
other  spring  blooming  subjects. 


LupiNus  PoLYPHYLLUs. — ^This  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  useful  herbaceous 
plants  we  have.  Perfectly  hardy  and 
thriving  in  all  kinds  of  soils  or  situa- 
tions it  never  fails  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself,  and  the  immense  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers  are  fine  in  the 
landscape.  Although  strictly  perennial 
in  habit,  this  lupine  should  be  propagated 
by  seeds  sown  annually  and  each  year 


.Vaughan't  New  Melon  Hoodoo 


some  of  the  older  plants  should  be 
thrown  awa»"  to  make  room  for  the 
seedlings,  llhe  typical  form  is  blue,  but 
neither  this  or  any  of  the  other  varieties 
are  as  good  as  the  white  one,  which 
comes  true  from  seed. 

Outdoor  Fruit. 

THREE-TEAR  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

The  system  of  growing  strawberries 
on  the  ground  for  three  years  only, 
about  which  several  correspondents  have 
inquired  recently,  is  productive  of  the 
best  results,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  a  little 
more  trouble,  of  course,  than  leaving 
the  beds  to  their  own  devices  year  after 
year  but  this  is  well  repaid. 

The  best  results  are  secured  by  plant- 
ing in  late  July  or  August  and  the  soil 
must  be  good.  The  best  plants  are  ob- 
tained by  layering  as  advised  recently 
for  indoor  culture  but  this  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  very  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  planting  runners 
direct  from  the  old  beds.  Mark  the 
stations  at  one  foot  apart  along  the  line 
and  plant  either  one  or  three  plants  in 
each  station;  the  lines  may  be  18  inches 
apart.  If  the  hill  system  is  followed  let 
the  lines  be  two  feet  apart  and  here  the 
three  plants  are  most  suitable.  It  is 
important  to  give  the  plants  the  very 
best  of  culture  the  first  season,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  develop  fine  strong  and 
vigorous  crowns  and  this  is  where  the 
advantage  of  having  the  plants  rooted  as 


for  indoor  culture  comes  in.  In  any 
case  let  them  have  the  best  of  attention 
and  then  if  covered  from  the  severest 
weather  only  in  winter  a  grand  lot  of 
very  fine  fruit  will  be  produced  the  first 
season.  In  fact  when. well  looked  after 
the  best  fruit  a  bed  ever  produces  is 
that  of  the  first  year.  Next  season  the 
plants  give  very  little  trouble  beyond 
the  routine  of  feeding,  covering  in  win- 
ter, cultivating  and  keeping  the  soil 
free  of  weeds.  This  second  year's  crop 
is  usually  a  very  heavy  one,  but  the 
berries  are  not  quite  as  large  as  those 
produced  the  first  year.  The  third  sea- 
son a  good  mulch  of  manure  should  be 
laid  on  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  is 
gathered  and  although  the  fruit  will  be 
comparatively  small  alongside  that  of 
the  first  two  crops  it  will  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  very  heavy.  Fruit  for 
canning  and  otherwise  preserving  is  best 
from  three-year-old  beds,  being  usually 
firmer  in  texture  than  the  larger  fruit. 
After  the  third  crop  is  gathered  the 
bed  is  destroyed  and  the  ground  used 
for  other  crops  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Thus  by  planting  and  destroying  a  bed 
annually  a  regular  succession  of  fruit 
is  kept  up  of  the  finest  quality  for  des- 
sert, cooking  or  preserving.  G. 


A  STRIKING  CONTRAST. 

In  these  days,  when  the  getting  of 
money  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  so  many  people,  we  have  become 
somewhat  hardened  to  methods  which 
cut  close  along  the  edge  of  dishonesty. 
We  find  these  practices  of  all  shades, 
from  lemon  extract  which  never  saw  a 
lemon  to  orange  marmalade  which  is 
largely  carrots,  down  to  canned  meats, 
which  ought  to  have  gone  to  make  fer- 
tilizer. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  it  takes  something  considerably 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  arouse  any  great 
interest  or  indignation.  But  both  of 
these  were  aroused  in  the  writer  a  short 
time  ago  on  seeing  a  sample  of  apples 
taken  from  a  barrel  sold  in  one  of  our 
local  markets  and  marked  "No.  i  Bald- 
wins." How  the  matter  ever  escaped 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
fruit  inspectors  is  a  mystery.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  sample  with  a  good  average  No. 
I  Ribston  Pippin  for  comparison.  They 
were  not  only  not  Baldwins  and  not 
No.  I,  but  it  was  hard  to  recognize  them 
even  as  apples,  and  no  self-respetcing  pi -5 
would  have  looked  a  second  time  at  most 
of  them. 

After  such  an  example  of  unparalleled 
fraud  it  is  certainly  a  relief  to  turn  to 
another  instance  which  was  recently 
brought  to  the  writer's  notice.  This  sec- 
ond case  was  not  a  barrel  of  apples,  but 
the  guarantee  which  ore  of  our  best 
Nova  Scotia  orchardists  places  in  every 
barrel  of  apples  which  he  packs.  The 
guarantee  ?s  a  small  printed  notice, 
which  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bar- 
rel so  that  when  the  faced  end  of  the 
barrel  is  opened  this  guarantee  is  the 
first  thing  seen.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"Notice. — ^This  fruit  was  packed  at  the 
Riverside  Fruit  Farm,  Middleton,  An- 
napolis county.  Nova  Scotia.  Having 
large  interests  in  growing  orchards  in 
the  Annapolis  valley,  I  am  very  de- 
sirous of  having  my  brand  known  abroad 
for  its  invariable  reliability,  both  as^  to 
quality  of  fruit  and  honesty  of  packing. 
To  insure  this  object  I  hereby  guar- 
antee the  contents  of  this  package   to 
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be  the  same  from  head  to  head  and  to 
be  fairly  represented  by  the  face  end. 
And  I  authorize  my  consipiees  to  re- 
fund the  money  paid  for  fruit  of  my 
packing  which  is  proved  not  to  be  ac- 
cording to  brand,  injury  in  transit  only 
cxcepted—G.  C  Miller." 

What  a  contrast!  Mr.  Miller  is  not 
only  building  up  an  enviable  reputation 
for  himself  and  his  apples,  but  he  is 
putting  money  into  the  pocket  of  every 
man  who  grows  a  barrel  of  apples,  not 
only  in  Nova  Scotia  but  in  Canada,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  continent,  be- 
cause he  is  raising  the  standard  and 
helpmg  the  reputation  of  our  apples. 

And  just  as  truly  the  other  man  is 
ruining  his  reputation  (if  he  has  any) 
and  is  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  every  orchardist.  He  is  just  as  truly 
a  thief  as  the  man  who  sand-bags  his 
victim  up  some  dark  alley.  But  un- 
fortunately neither  the  law  nor  the  gen- 
eral public  recognizes  this  type  of  rob- 
bery. F.  C.  Sears. 

Truro,  N.  S. 


THB  NBW  MBLORHOODO. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
new  melon  Hoodoo,  which  was  of- 
fered \(f  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago, 
the  present  season.  It  is  described  by 
that  firm  as  "the  best  melon  in  the 
world,"  and  said  to  be  an  ideal  basket 
and  crate  melon,  the  fruits  averaging 
one  and  one-half  pounds,  thickly  netted, 
as  hard  as  a  bullet,  extra  strong  at  the 
blossom  end  and  of  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance. The  flesh  \i  very  thick,  of  fine 
firm  texture,  not  strmgy,  rich  orange  in 
color  and  of  the  sweetest  flavor.  Seed 
cavity  very  smalL  It  is  a  scant  seed 
producer,  30  fmits  yielding  only  one 
pound  of  seed.  The  rind  is  very  thin 
and  heavily  netted.  This  new  variety 
was  raised  by  Paul  Rose,  the  well  known 
melon  specialist 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT  ROTBS. 

Continue  to  thin  fruit  of  all  kinds 
where  necessary. 

Cracks  in  the  soil  around  fruit  trees 
are  outlets  for  their  life. 

Where  the  peach  leaves  are  curled  is 
where  the  first  aphides  are  usually  found. 

See  that  sufiicient  good  strawberry 
runners  are  saved  for  new  plantations. 

Look  out  for  the  bunches  of  cater- 
pillar webs  on  the  trees  and  destroy 
them  immediately. 

The  more  small  fruits  are  kept  to  one 
leg  or  stem  the  better,  as  fruit  gathering 
and  priming  can  be  much  more  easily 
done. 

Plant  out  the  strawberries  that  have 
been  forced  into  a  frame  and  keep  well 
watered.  They  will  then  produce  a  sec- 
ond crop  in  fall. 

Holes  made  with  a  drift  or  iron  bar 
are  a  great  help  when  applying  manure 
water  to  trees  on  grass.  A  few  inches 
is  deep  enough  to  drill  them. 

Thin  out  the  raspberry  suckers  where 
necessary  by  pulling  them  clean  out, 
using  a  fork  to  loosen  them  if  the  soil 
is  too  hard  for  them  to  rise  without  it. 

From  now  onward  liquid  manure, 
when  it  can  be  spared,  is  of  great  as- 
sistance to  old  orchard  trees,  helping 
them  to  finish  their  fruit  and  produce 
plump  buds  for  next  season. 


A    STRIKING    CONTRAST. 
Rlbiton  Pippin  compared  witli  speoimeni  ihipped  as  Al  Baldwins. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


HAlfGUIG  BASKETS. 

As  a  rule  hanging  baskets  used  for 
veranda  decorations  during  the  summer 
months  are  not  very  satisfactory;  only 
too  often  the  plants  in  them  perish  for 
lack  of  attention,  but  manv  are  sold  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  To  have  the 
baskets  look  as  attractive  as  possible 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  crowd  too 
many  plants  into  them.  Strong  wire 
baskets  of  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter 
are  much  better  than  earthenware,  for 
the  wire  baskets,  lined  with  sheet  moss, 
keep  moist  and  are  much  cooler  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  than  pottery  would 
be.  Their  deep  bowl-like  shape  holds 
more  soil  than  those  usually  offered, 
while  their  cost  is  less.  When  lining 
one  of  the  wire  baskets,  large  pieces  of 
moss  should  be  used  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  it  with  one  piece.  When  small 
pieces  are  used  these  should  be  well 
lapped  over  each  other  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  falling  through.*  It 
is  always  well  to  let  the  moss  project 
well  over  the  rim  of  the  baskets,  so  as 
to  allow  for  shrinkage  when  the  soil 
settles  after  the  first  watering,  and  if 
the  surface  after  the  planting  is  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  sides  the  baskets  can  be 
properly     watered. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
outside  hanging  teskets  is  the  Eng- 
lish ivy.  This  old  favorite  can  stand 
more  rough  usage  than  any  other  of  the 
drooping  plants  or  vines  used.  Next  in 
importance  and  more  freely  made  use 
of  even  than  ivy,  is  the  vinca,  but  as 
vincas  are  great  feeders,  liking  plenty 
of  root  room  and  moisture,  they  often 
cause  trouble.  A  large  plant  can  be 
grown  in  a  comparatively  small  pot  in 
the  greenhouse  when  properly  fed  and 
watered  and  when  the  foliage  is  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  during  sum- 
mer these  plants  really  ought  to  have 
field  culture  to  see  them  at  their  best; 
in  a  small  basket  great  care  only  will 
keep  them  looking  well  until  fall.  The 
variegated  glechoma  and  the  maurandia 
are  both  excellent  for  baskets. 


A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  had  by 
pinning  part  of  the  plants  to  the  moss  as 
they  grow  and  thereby  completely  cover- 
ing the  basket  This  can  also  be  done 
by  Kcnilworth  ivy,  or  even  thunbergias. 
While  the  above  are  most  popular  for 
baskets,  nierembergias,  Sedum  speciosum, 
or  ternatum,  lobelias,  ivy-leaved  geran- 
iums or  Abutilion  vexillarium  are  fine  to 
hang  over  the  edges  of  baskets.  Among 
the  many  plants  suitable  to  stand  erect 
in  the  center  Begonia  Erfordii  is  one  of 
the  best,  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant, 
its  freedom  of  bloom  and  hardiness  mak- 
ing it  ideal  for  the  purpose.  As  ad- 
vised for  window  boxes,  rich  soil  should! 
be  used  when  filling  the  baskets.  The 
plants  should  consist  of  good  bushy 
specimens,  out  of  rather  small  pots,  and 
sufficient  room  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween them.  An  excellent  plan  with 
hamming  baskets  during  the  summer  is  to 
take  them  from  the  hooks,  say  twice  a 
week,  at  night,  standing  them  on  the 
lawn  where  they  can  get  a  thorough 
watering  with  the  hose.  By  leaving  them 
on  the  wet  grass  until  the  next  mom- 
ing,  followed  by  another  good  water- 
ing, they  will  be  able  to  face  the  hot, 
dry  winds  for  a  number  of  hours.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  done  where 
light  baskets  are  in  use.  While  it  is 
good  policy  to  have  a  variety  of  bloom- 
ing plants,  as  in  that  case  some  fiowers 
may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time,  yet  a 
basket  filled  solid  with  trailing  lantanas 
or  fuchsias  is  beautiful  when  well  done. 
Many  prefer  a  basket  of  Boston  ferns 
or  Asparagus  Sprengeri  to  one  filled 
with    blooming    plants. 


Trbnton,  N.  J. — The  memorial  boat, 
dedicated  to  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States  navy,  reached  here  May  31  and 
after  being  replenished  with  flowers 
was  escorted  to  Philadelphia.  The  boat 
is  of  sheet  metal  and  carries  two  large 
metal  papers  fliled  with  flowers.  Its 
trip  down  the  river  is  an  annual  event. 

FrrcHBURG,  IiCass. — Principal  Qeo.  H. 
Hastings,  of  the  Pleasant  street  gram- 
mar school  has  made  an  offer  to  erect 
a  greenhouse  at  the  rear  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  for  some  years  past 
been  active  in  interesting  school  chil- 
dren in  nature  study,  and  annually  of- 
fers them  shrubs,  plants  and  seeds  at 
a  merely  nominal  sum. 
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The  Vegetable  Oarden. 


HOTBS  IN  SEASON. 

The  low  price  of  tomatoes  grown  in 
the  field  prevents  many  from  giving  at- 
tention to  those  grown  in  the  garden, 
but  the  extra  quality  of  those  grown 
either  in  a  house  or  in  a  warm  border 
from  trained  plants  is  sufficient  reason 
for  so  doing.  Taken  all  round  it  is 
best  to  train  them  on  the  rod  system 
though  more  than  one  rod  or  stem  may 
be  left  on  each  plant.  The  simplicity 
of  this  method  is  its  best  recommenda- 
tion; all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  out 
all  side  shoots  at  an  early  stage  and  let 
the  plant  do  the  rest. 

Just  now  the  young  plants  are  show- 
ing their  first  bunches  of  flower  and  in 
an  ordinary  June  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them  on  the  dry  side  while  in  flower. 
But  with  the  rain  pouring  down  as  it 
has  done  in  many  localities  this  season 
it  is  as  much  as  one  can  expect  to  keep 
them  from  being  washed  away  entirely. 
Those  who  are  sufficiently  favored  by 
weather  to  make  such  a  thing  possible 
may  note  that  a  dry  state  just  when  the 
first  flowers  form  helps  the  fruit  to  set, 
and  by  getting  the  first  bunch  set  the 
fruit,  of  course  will  be  earlier  than  if 
this  fails. 

Potatoes,  too,  are  getting  nearly 
drowned  in  many  gardens  and  it  will  be 
wise  to  keep  them  sprayed,  for  such  sea- 
sons as  the  present  are  very  conducive 
to  disease  spread.  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible let  them  be  hilled  up  but  do  not 
get  on  the  ground  while  it  is  wet  for 
this  purpose.  Peas  are  looking  re- 
markably well  where  the  ground  lies 
fairly  high  and  dry  but  they  are  very 
yellow  in  the  low  lying  flat  lands.  The 
usual  mulching  has  not  so  far  been 
necessary  and  it  is  useless  to  mulch 
while  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold  as  it  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Where  birds  are  troublesome  watch 
the  seedbeds  and  at  the  first  sign  of  an 
attack  cover  them  in  some  way.  If 
there  is  any  old  fish  netting  to  be  had 
this  is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  and 
should  be  raised  a  little  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  with  forked  sticks. 
Fowl  netting  is  more  expensive  and  not 
so  handy  in  use.  If  care  is  taken  at 
first  the  birds  may  be  scared  away  by 
means  of  bright  pieces  of  metal  or 
cloth  but  they  soon  get  used  to  these 
and  they  are  not  effectual  when  once 
such  birds  as  sparrows  get  a  start  on  the 
seedlings. 

Should  dry  hot  weather  set  in  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  lettuce 
in  the  open  ground  and  a  shady  spot, 
should  be  chosen  for  present  sowings. 
For  shading  seedling  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
other  plants  that  have  been  recently 
transplanted,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
bushy  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground 
among  them.  While  breaking  the  full 
force  of  the  sun  they  do  not  keep  the 
light  away  unduly  and  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  with  little  trouble.  G. 


San  Dnao,  Cal. — ^Under  the  auspices  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  a  floral  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  here  with  A.  A. 
Robinson,  of  Point  Loma,  as  president. 
The  purpose  is  to  hold  a  series  of  flower 
shows  each  year  and  if  possible  to  alter 
the  slogan  of  the  city,  "bay  and  climate," 
to  "bay  climate  and  flowers."  The  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  advocates  fin- 
ing each  member  caught  on  the  street 
without  a  flower  $5.  The  first  show 
on  May  29  was  an  unquallfled  success 
in  every  way. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

CoDdacted  bv  Abe  Willing. 


The  fine  illustration  of  a  field  of  Ber- 
muda lilies  in  the  last  issue  of  Garden- 
ing reminds  me  of  a  story  I  recently 
heard  of  a  dear  old  lady  from  Michigan 
state  who  migrated  with  her  family 
and  all  her  belongings  to  California. 
Besides  the  numerous  baskets  and  pack- 
ages she  found  it  impossible  to  travel 
without,  she  had,  in  a  fiower  pot,  an 
arum  lily  or  calla.  It  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly fine  specimen;  not  one  that  a 
fiorist  would  be  likely  to  put  on  airs 
over  or  to  take  to  a  show  with  a  view 
to  first  prize.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the 
most  scrubby  and  insignificant  speci- 
mens of  its  kind  that  you  would  be  likely 
to  find  in  a  day's  march,  going  quickly, 
but  the  value  that  old  lady  put  on  it 
was  quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  ap- 
pearance. All  through  the  long  rail- 
way journey  this  plant  was  the  subject 
of  much  solicitude  by  the  lady  and  the 
cause  of  much  discomfort  to  her  fellow 
passengers  who  would  have  gladly 
thrown  it  out  of  the  window.  When 
nearing  the  journey's  end  the  train  ran 
through  a  whole  field  of  callas  in  full 
bloom  and  never  was  anyone  more  sur- 
prised than  the  lady  who  had  taken  so 
much  trouble  with  her  poor  little  speci- 
men. And  through  the  window  it  had  to 
go  sure,  for  "when  they  grew  them  like 
com  in  the  fields,"  she  raid,  "it  is  like 
taking  coals  to  Newcastle  to  bring  cal- 
las to  California." 

The  curious  resemblance,  or  supposed 
resemblance,  of  many  orchids  to  common 
objects  such  as  bees  and  other  insects  is 
very  remarkable  and  has  led  to  many 
curious  results.  It  was  common  talk 
among  the  orchid  men  that  that  well- 
known  English  orchidist,  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, was  delighted  when  the  fine 
Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  was 
named  after  him,  but  that  on  noticing 
the  screw  shaped  segments  of  the  fiower 
he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  reference 
to  his  old  business  of  manufacturing 
screws  and  was  not  delighted  any  more. 
Such  a  fine  statesman  as  "Joe"  should 
be,  and  probably  is,  above  such  paltry 
false  pride  but  it  was  the  gossip  of  the 
orchid  ring  at  the  time. 

Years  before  this,  at  one  of  the  fine 
orchid  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  so  charmed  with  the  resem- 
blance of  an  orchid  he  saw  there  to  a 
butterfiv  that  he  purchased  it  and  this 
small  matter  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Chatsworth  collection,  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  world 
at  that  time.  The  name  of  this  orchid  is 
Oncidium  papilio  and  it  certainly  does 
bear  a  remarkably  close  resemblance 
to  a  butterfly,  head,  wings  and  antennae 
being  all  beautifully  reproduced.  The 
flowers  are  borne  too  on  long  slender 
peduncles  that  at  a  distuice  can  hardly 
be  seen  and  when  there  are  numbers  in 
flower  at  a  little  distance,  all  poised  in 
the  air,  the  effect  is  very  striking. 

This  orchid  is  very  plentiful  and  con- 
sequently cheap,  but  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  what  has  become  known 
among  connoisseurs  as  the  "butterfly 
miltonia,"  or,  to  give  it  its  full  title, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen. 
Some  years  ago  an  orchid  collector  in 
the  employ  of  Sander  &  Son,  one  of 
the  biggest   English  firms  in  the  busi- 


ness, found  this  lovely  plant  in  South 
America  and  sent  it  home  to  his  firm, 
who  named  4t  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
patron  of  the  cult  and  sold  it  for  loo 
guineas  to  one  who  was  a  very  ardent 
fancier.  The  recent  death  of  this  gen- 
tleman and  also  his  eldest  son  has 
•caused  in  turn  the  breaking  up  of  this 
collection  and  the  famous  plant,  which 
has  in  the  meantime  been  cut  up  into 
three  portions,  has  again  been  brought 
under  the  hammer.  This  time  Sander  & 
Son  were  the  purchasers  of  one- third  of 
the  original  plant,  and  for  this  they  had 
to  pay  more  than  four  times  the  price 
they  sold  the  whole  plant  for  originally. 
The  figure  paid  for  the  three  divided  por- 
tions was  i  1,375,  or  well  over  $6,ooo. 
Yet  there  have  been  croakers  any  time 
the  past  ten  years  who  tell  us  that  the 
day  of  high-priced  orchids  is  over.  The 
beauty  of  this  plant  lies  in  the  fact  of 
its  being  overlaid  with  deep  markings, 
just  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly,  all  the 
parts  being  clearly  defined.  For  such 
beautiful  and  rare  kinds  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  demand,  and  why  not?  A 
beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of  nature's 
handiwork  such  as  this,  is  surely  as 
much  to  be  treasured  as  a  unique  work 
of  art  in  picture  or  statuary.  In  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  them  even  more 
interesting. 

There  is  a  "hoodoo"  bed  at  the  White 
House  gardens  and  everybody.  President 
Roosevelt  included,  has  tried  in  vain  to 
get  anything  to  grow  in  it  First  of 
all  a  seeding  oak,  descendant  of  a  his- 
toric tree  in  St  Petersburg,  Russia, 
was  planted  by  Secretary  Hitchcock.  Jt 
did  well  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  it 
began  to  "dwindle,  peak  and  pine,"  and, 
after  its  auspicious  start  in  iife»  per- 
ished miserably.  Then  the  president 
tried  his  hand  but  with  a  like  result 
Given  over  to  the  gardeners,  they 
thought  the  soil  was  unsuitable  for  trees 
and  tried  geraniums,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Then  the  soil  was  all  taken 
out  of  the  bed,  replaced  with  good  loam, 
and  it  was  planted  to  cannas.  But  even 
the  Indian  shot  was  not  proof  against 
the  hoodoo  and  the  cannas  went  the 
way  of  their  predecessors.  At  the  last 
hearing  the  puzzled  gardeners  were  of- 
fering all  kinds  of  premiums  to  the  man 
who  can  raise  the  hoodoo  and  induce 
something  to  grow  there. 

The  New  York  Herald  had  a  picture 
recently  of  a  big  ship  formed  by  training 
vines  over  a  huge  framework,  set  up 
in  a  garden.  From  the  center  of  this 
queer  craft  rises  a  tall  tree,  its  top 
reaching  above  the  roof  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  Around  the  trunk  arc 
many  horizontal  branches  clipped  flat 
so  that  it  looks  as  though  there  was  a 
series  of  lookouts  from  base  to  peak. 
All  very  fine  and  extremely  expensive 
to  plant  and  maintain,  but  where,  we 
ask,  is  the  beauty  or  utility  of  such  out- 
rageous and  unnatural  structures.  Hap- 
pily the  time  is  passing  when  people 
turned  their  gardens  into  a  species  of 
Noah's  Ark  with  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts  trimmed  out  of  unwilling  trees 
and  shrubs.  Let  us  forg'.t  them  as  soon 
as  we  can. 


BIG  PBA  GARDEIf. 

An  agricultural  novelty  which  shows 
the  magnitude  of  American  operations 
is  a  big  pea  garden  in  Colorado.  At  this 
place  there  are  3,000  acres  of  peas.  At 
a  central  point  is  a  large  cannery,  and 
from  this  plant  it  is  four  miles  to  the 
furthest  points  of  the  garden. 


mr- 
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filled  with  roots  feeding  with  blood  ma- 
nure may  be  practiced,  weak  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  its  strength.  This 
gives  extra  tone  to  the  color  of  both 
foliage  and  flowers. 


Solanum  Capticaatrum  or  Jeruaalem  Cherry. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


SOLAIIUM  CAPSICASTRUn. 

This  is  the  well  known  Jerusalem 
cherry,  a  plant  that  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  in  the  florists'  shops  around 
Christmas.  Although  at  the  first  trial 
amateur  growers  will  not  probably  pro- 
duce such  shapely  and  well  berried 
plants  as  those  offered  for  sale  the 
species  is  easy  to  grow  and  very  fair 
results  may  be  obtained  with  little 
trouble. 

Seed  is  obtained  by  saving  the  best 
of  the  berries  and  removing  the  outer 
covering.  It  is  sown  in  spring,  early 
for  large  specimens,  later  if  small  plants 
only  are  needed  and  when  large  enough 
are  either  planted  out  on  a  warm  border 
or  potted  on  in  larger  pots.  All  through 
the  earlier  growing  season  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit.  When  the  flowers 
are  open  the  plants  may  be  gently 
shaken  every  day  to  ensure  perfect  fer- 
tilization and  consequently  well  berried 
specimens. 

POINSETTIA  f  ULCHBRRIMA. 

Now  is  the  time  to  insert  cuttings  of 
this  fine  Christmas  pfant  which  is  so 
popular  on  account  of  the  immense  red 
bracts  that  take  the  place  of  the  rather 
insignificant  flowers.  Where  the  cut- 
tings and  plants  have  been  treated  as  re- 
cently advised  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
as  to  stock  and  the  cuttings  being  well 
rooted  should  be  potted  in  small  pots 
and  kept  close  to  the  light  all  through 
the  summer,  this  having  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  plants  dwarf. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  grow 
this  plant  in  considerable  heat  but  this 
leads  in  most  cases  to  long  whippy 
plants  that  have  to  be  bent  around  or 
in  some  other  way  lowered  to  form  a 
reasonably  dwarf  plant.  The  culture  is 
simplicity  itself  and  consists  in  keeping 
up  a  cool  healthy  moist  atmosphere 
with  the  heads  of  the  plants  almost 
touching  the  glass  all  the  season.  Ordi- 
nary garden  frames  or  pits  are  better 
really  than  a  greenhouse  for  growing 
them  in  on  account  of  this  necessity  of 
keeping  them  short. 

In  the  specimen  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion there  are  three  plants  in  one  pot, 
this  being  done  with  a  view  of  getting 
a  well  furnished  specimen.  This  is,  of 
course,  best  done  when  the  plants  are 
quite  small,  three,  or  even  five,  of  the 
small  plants  being  placed  in  the  flower- 
ing not.     From  the  time  the  latter  are 


MEDINILLA  MAGNIHCA. 

Many  of  the  fine  stove  and  green- 
house plants  that  used  to  be  popular 
have  been  pushed  aside  by  the  modern 
practice  of  growing  a  few  varieties  of 
plants  only  and  these  in  large  quanti- 
ties. But  the  amateur  grower,  with  his 
one  or  two  houses,  as  a  rule,  likes  to 
get  all  the  variety  possible  and  to  such 
the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration will  appeal. 

Not  only  is  the  plant  handsome  when 
in  flower  but  its  toliage  is  fine  and 
showy  at  all  times  if  kept  clean  and 
free  of  insects.  To  grow  it  well  a  hot 
and  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  and 
this  should  be  continued  up  to  the  time 
the  flowers  open  when  the  plants  like  a 
cooler  and  slightly  drier  place  to  con- 


Poiniettia  Pulcherrima. 


serve  the  flowers.  After  flowering,  the 
wood  has  to  be  ripened  and  many  grow- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  placing  such 
plants  in  a  sheltered  place  outside  for  a 
few  weeks  in  late  summer.  This  is  a 
good  plan  if  care  is  taken  that  the  foli- 
age is  not  injured,  as  it  will  be  if  placed 
in  the  full  sun  or  exposed  to  high  winds. 
The  bracts  that  appear  before  the 
flowers,  on  the  drooping  spikes,  arc 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  flowers  them- 
selves and  thus  the  plants  keep  up  a 
displav  over  a  long  period.  The  soil 
for  this  plant  may  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  peat  and  loam  with  a  Httle  sand  and 
a  fairly  good  addition  of  dried  cow  ma- 
nure. Repot  in  spring  just  as  the 
growth  begins  and  keep  the  leaves  well 
sprayed  daily  and  the  plant  lightly 
shaded  until  growth  and  roots  are  both 
active  again.  The  species  may  be  pro- 
pagated either  by  means  of  seed  or  cut- 
tings and  should  not  be  kept  in  a  house 
that  falls  below  50**  in  winter, 


White  Baby  Rambler  Rose. — This 
new  rose,  otherwise  known  as  Catherine 
Zeimet,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
quantity  at  Vaughan's  Nurseries,  West- 
cm  Springs,  III,  is  very  floriferous  and 
gives  promise  of  being  equally  as  popu- 
lar as  its  crimson  namesake. 


INDOOR  ITEMS. 

Give  yoilng  plants  of  double  petunias 
all  the  air  possible  and  avoid  shading. 

Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  among  the 
young  plants  of  Marie  Louise  and  simi- 
lar violets. 

Divide  up  double  primulas  or  any  spe- 
cial varieties  of  single  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep. 

Dip  the  poinsettia  cuttings  in  quite  dry 
sand  before  inserting  them  in  the  propa- 
gating bench. 

Where  violets  are  kept  inside  it  is 
policy  to  remove  the  glass  from  the 
sides  of  the  houses. 

Sow  Grevillea  robusta  for  filling  small 
dishes,  in  company  with  ferns  and  other 
small  plants  at  Christmas. 

Place  the  callas  that  have  finished  flow- 
ering outside  and  give  no  water,  allow- 
ing the  leaves  to  ripen  off. 

Pinch  chrysanthemums  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  leaf  according  as  the  variety 
is  a  weak  or  a  strong  grower. 

Plenty  of  weeds  outside  the  house 
form  a  fine  breeding  ground  for  insects, 
that  soon  find  their  way  inside. 

A  little  dr>  soot  stirred  into  the  sur- 
face soil  is  excellent  now  on  the  chrys- 
anthemum and  carnation  benches. 

Watch  for  the  slightest  sign  of  rust 
on  the  carnations  and  check  it  at  once 
by  spraying  with  a  good  fungicide. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  yoimg  cycla- 
mens curl  look  underneath  them.  Insects 
of  some  kind  are  probably  the  cause. 

Look  out  for  thrips,  especially  on  the 
red  and  pink  rose  benches,  and  fumigate 
when  any  signs  of  the  insects  are  seen. 

Plant  out  Asparagus  plumosus  before 
the  roots  get  potbound.  Small,  healthy 
plants  are  better  than  large  stunted  ones. 

In  watering  the  young  roses  soak  just 
around  the  plants,  but  avoid  getting  the 
whole  of  the  bench  soddened  with  water. 

Keep  a  bright  lookout  for  suckers  on 
the  young  grafted  roses  and  cut  them 
clean  out  as  they  are  weakening  the 
plants. 

Seize  the  opportunity  of  any  cold 
nights  that  occur  to  check  mildew  by 
painting  the  pipes  with  sulphur  and 
heating  them. 
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Raising  seedling  ferns  is  very  inter- 
esting:  work. 

__  .  __  Plant    ferns    in    shady    spots    where 

flowerinK  plants   fail. 

PuBUiHSD  ma  itT  AMD  Um  or  bacb  Mown  __                                ^    ,      ^          .          . 

BT Kerosene  is  one  of  the  finest  insecti- 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "^^^  '^  properly  used. 

MofioQ  Building,  CHICAGO.  Paeonia   QpFiaNALis    Rubra    Plena 

..^.....  is  hard  to  beat  for  red. 

*"'-«*S3!.S2&SaS«I;:5iiS.^''"'""  k  all  roses  have  thorns  and  some  have 

„  .     ^     ,  ^,             ^      '               ,  ,  bugs.     Kill   the   latter   now. 

EotSIVd    ftt    ClllOftgO   pOttolDot    At    MOODd-OlASt 

matUT.   Ck>pyriiht,  tW7,b7Th«GArdeniBg  Co.  Be  PRACTICAL,  but  never  neglect  any 
I ^  ^ lessons   that   science  teaches. 

<S,  Wiioii  ■mIMIimi,  Chteaio.  Variegated  plants  are  not  usually  as 

GABDmie  It  cotton  up  for  ite  naden  and  In  strong  as  green  leaved  ones. 

S^tVy^^Sfr^*^^^^^  ,  Seedling  hollyhocks  must  be  well  fed 

your  oate.pleate  write  and  toll  Qt  ff  hat  yon  wuit  if  they  are  to  flower  this  year. 

Ititonrdetirotobelpyoa.  .,             .^-1.1                    1      1-        • 

AtK  A»T  Quwnovt  you  pleate  about  planto,  ^.^"Aw  hats  in  bloom  are  the  first  in- 

Howen,   ftnitt,  vegeUblet   or  otbor  piantloal  dication  that  1 907  summer  has  come, 
gardening  mattort.     Wo  wUl  take  ptoaturt  in 

aniworing  thorn.  AvoiD   poisonous    weed   killers   where 

Sbxd  vt  Now  of  your  ezperienoe  In  sardentng  poultry  or  pigeons  can  get  to  the  walks. 
in  any  Uno;  toll  ut  of  your  tnooottti  that  others 

maT  be  enllchtoned  and  eneoaraged,  and  of  your  If  you  want  wallflowers  next  spring, 

taifuret,  per^pt  we  can  help  you.  ^^^  5^^^  sowing  must  not  be  much  longer 

Snn>  ut  PBOTOomAPn  om  SKironn  of  your  a^u^,^ 

flowen.  caident.  greenhouiet«  frnkto.  reKetablet,  aeiayeo. 

SLm'SSS'^kJaiilSSfSii?**  ^  ^^  *^'*  save    seed    of   the    white    and     blue 

—  forms  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  sow 

CONTENTS.  when  ripe. 

Treotand  thrubi....^........... !;,•.••  t-"®  HoT,  dry  lawns  must  not  be  too  close- 

—Hoanewellettate«WelletIey.  Mats,  (illut)... 289  i„         *„,^       c^«.   ^u^   i««...    ^^„,^^   ..«    « 

-xjebattwoodt  or  Undent  (iflut) 290  \f  mown.     Set  the   lawn   mower   up   a 

— Sprlnv  fioweriBff  ihrubt 29t  little  during  hot  weather. 

The  flower  garden 292  . 

—Some  annuali  I  have  known 292  THEY  say  that  no  one  has  ever  raised 

^"Sox^U^^mi^         '''V::\ :W3  ^  seedling  thistle,  but  that  is  no  reason 

—Vinca  alba  for  beddinff  {i'liit). '.*.*!!!.'!!! !!.'I.'!293  for  letting  the  seeds  blow  about. 

o?«^r^?IS[*.*!!!;::::;::::::::::::;:::::::::^  j.  b.  muixih,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is 

— Three-7ear  ttrawbemr  bedt 294  at  work  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the 

—Outdoor  fruit  notei 295  latka,  Mich. 

Plantt  In  the  home— Hanginff  batkett 296  _, 

The  Tecetable  tardea 296  The  best  amateur  growers  are  com- 

The  old  fen^  comer 2%  plaining  that  the  work  of  the  horticult- 

The^rreMUute'. *.'.!'.'.'. '.!!'. !r.'. !'.*.'..' !!!!!! !!'.!!*. 297  ural  societies  is  not  sufficiently  educa- 

— Solanum  capei'cutaramTuiut)!.' I ...297  tional  in  its  scope. 

— Pointettia  pulcherrlma  (lllnt) 297 

— MedinUia  maiBifica  (Ulut) 297  Peokies   are  at  least   10   days   later 

ObL^r^attor.^^^^^^^  than  usual  this  year  and  many  of  the 

The  experinent  ttatioBt 299  termmal  buds  are  blighted,  particularly 

-Peach  rrowlng  in  New  jener 299  those  of  Festiva  Maxima. 

— Sifting! Tff 

The  Oracle v,-;-*; ?S  HoEiNC  causes  a  loose  mulch  of  dry 

=AS!SiS™lui"M^;[ntef:::::::^  soil  on  the  surface  that  conserves  the 

—Manure  from  diitilleriet 299  moisture  and  keeps  the  sun   from   the 

^SMiS^nhl^S;;::.":::::::;::::^^  ^^*^  ^y  preventing  cracking. 

-ShortwDllw**"*" 299  Many   of  the   rarer   shrubs   may   be 

ThedetenWionofV<^!J.*.'.*.'.\'*.\\\*.".'.*!!;;;300  freely   propagated   now   by   cuttings  of 

Proat  injur?  and  cultivation ^  the  half   ripened   shoots.     They  should 

&.h'3fo^««r^«::;.\\\'^  ^  s**""^^  ^"  ^and  kept  constantly  mobt. 

GllffilSS^ttri'?.?.*!*.?^^^^^^^^^^  Seeds  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of 

Chicaffo  notot....!r.'.!!!!!!Il!!!*.!'.r.!!!!'!!!I!300  sulphate  of  iron  just  before  sowing  arc 

Sodetiy..........^..^. |W  said    to   be   improved    in     germinating 

-P^aycMv^ioSIlM^^  power.    More  probably  the  germ  is  ren- 

— At  Orange.  N.  1 301  dered  insect  proof. 

— New  featuret  of  the  Chkat o  thow 301  .  .      ^  ...     

-Mattachtettt  Hort.  SocietT 301  ACCORDING  to  the  Revue  d'  le  Horti- 

culture  Beige,  a  German  nurseryman  has 

Use  the  hoe.  ^'^^'^  sentenced  to  54  months'  imprison- 
ment for  selling  an  alleged  blue  rose. 

Spray  regularly.  His  name  for  this  wonder  was  Queen 

Keep  after  the  insects.  o^  Heaven, 

Summer  salads  need  shade. 

Sow  early  peas  for  late  use. 

Remove  all  fruit  tree  suckers. 

Cultivate  the  successful  habit. 

Ventilate  the  greenhouse  early. 

Well  thinned  crops  mean  quality. 

Keep  well  in  front  of  the  work. 

Did  vou  sow  coleworts  as  advised  re- 
cently? 


Rats  are  such  pests  in  many  ware- 
houses and  similar  piaces  that  the  in- 
structions given  for  their  destruction  in 
"Farmers  '  Bulletin  297*'  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  should  be  well  worthy  of  perusal 
by  those  in  charge  of  them. 

The  results  of  very  careful  analysis 
of  rose  plants  show  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  tea  scented  varieties  should 
be  grown  ought  to  contain  liberal  sup- 
plies  of   lime,   phosphates,   potash   and 


sulphates  and  that  it  should  also  be 
moderately  enriched  with  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

C  M.  Day  has  resigned  hts  position 
as  supervisor  of  the  Bitter  Root  forest 
reserve  in  Idaho,  as  he  claims  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  properly  super- 
vise 4*000.000  acres  of  reserve;  which 
was  the  size  of  his  charge.  Mr.  Day  is 
one  of  the  old  timers,  having  lived  in 
Idaho  34  years. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lansing  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  was  conferred  upon 
Prof.  Wm.  Warner  Tracy  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
also  upon  Clifford  Pinchot,  chief  for- 
ester of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RiFOKT  has  it  that  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  a  Japanese  horticulturist  of 
Berkeley,  CaL,  and  that  his  greenhouse 
was  destroyed.  This  is  said  to  have 
fanned  the  flame  of  indignation,  already 
strong,  among  our  neighbors  across  the 
Pacific  and  the  matter  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  incident  of  inteniatiomd  im- 
portance. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
it  was  arrai^ed  to  establish  tiie  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  include  lamtscape 
gardening,  pomok>gy  and  floriculture. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  is  to  be  made  gen- 
eral professor  of  hortiodtiire  in  full 
charge  of  the  department  F.  C  Sears 
of  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  our  contrihators, 
was  elected  professor  of  pomology. 

OESERYAIKMr. 

The  skilled  gardener  is  always  a  close 
observer  and  without  the  habit  of  ob- 
servation no  one  can  expect  to  be  thor- 
oughly successful  in  any  kind  of  plant 
culture.  Observation  of  the  effect  of 
watering  on  pot  plants,  of  the  result  of 
pruning  on  fruit  or  other  trees,  of  the 
behavior  of  plants  under  varied  circum- 
stances of  temperature  and  weather  con- 
ditions, are  all  parts  of  a  gardener's  ed- 
ucation and  all  tend  to  release  him  or 
her  from  that  worst  of  all  habits,  a  rule- 
of- thumb  method  of  going  about  the 
varied  work  in  garden,  greenhouse  or 
orchard. 

The  worst  difficulty  in  training  young 
men  in  gardening  practice  is  to  get 
them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  behavior  of  the  plants  under  their 
care,  to  observe  early  the  difference  be- 
tween a  strong  vigorous  plant,  that  will 
take  plenty  of  water  and  almost  unlim- 
ited feeding,  and  the  weaker  specimen 
of  the  same  kind  and  age  that  has  to 
be  gradually  nursed  back  to  health  and 
full  vigor.  An  observant  cultivator  will 
note  that  some  varieties  of  apple  produce 
fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  newly  made 
growth,  while  others  rarely  fruit  ex- 
cept on  short  spurs  from  older  wood,  and 
he  prunes  the  varied  kinds  intelligently  to 
meet  these  varying  conditions.  He  notes 
that  hard  wooded  plants  will  not  strike 
readily  if  the  woody  hard  shoots  are 
taken,  though  the  soft,  green,  young 
shoots  will  root  freely,  and  he  introduces 
such  species  into  heat  and  moisture  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  growth  desired.  In 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  ways  the 
observant  grower  insures  himself  against 
many  disappointments  in  his  work  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  succeeds  all  along: 
the  line  where  the  careless,  unobservant 
cultivator  almost  invariably  fails. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

ffiiiCH  GROWING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
is  making  an  effort  to  build  up  the 
peach  growing  industry  of  the  state, 
writes  M.  A.  Blake,  horticulturist  at 
this  station.  With  this  in  view  1,000 
trees  were  set  at  High  Bridge  in  the 
spring  of  1906.  The  general  object  of 
the  experiment  is  to  show  those  inter- 
ested in  peach  growing  what  profits  may 
be  expected  from  proper  fertilization  and 
good  management  Itemized  accounts 
of  all  expenditures  and  receipts  are  be- 
ing kept  besides  notes  on  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  pruning,  fertilizing, 
cultivating  and  general  management  of 
the   orchard. 

The  greater  part  of  the  orchard  is  di- 
vided into  plots  and  a  fertilizer  test, 
based  upon  previous  results  obtained  by 
the  station,  is  being  carried  out.  The 
variety  set  on  all  of  the  plots  is  Elberta 
and  a  row  of  mountain  rose  separates 
each  plot  from  that  adjoining.  A  few 
trees  of  some  of  the  most  promising 
new  varieties  have  been  set  on  the  north 
side  of  the  orchard  and  these  will  be 
compared  with  the  standard  varieties  as 
to  season,  hardiness,  productiveness, 
market  value,  etc.  Diffeient  methods  oi 
packing,  shipping,  marketing,  etc.,  will 
be  studied  later  and  should  be  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

The  orchard  at  High  Bridge  made  a 
good  growth  the  past  season.  Com  was 
grown  between  the  trees  and  paid  for 
the  plowing,  harrowing  and  marketing 
out  of  the  land  for  the  trees  and  the 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
the  com ;  so  the  expenses  of  the  orchard 
the  first  year  consist  of  the  cost  of  the 
trees,  the  fertilizer  and  the  labor  of  set- 
ting. This  experimental  orchard  is  al- 
ready attracting  the  attention  of  peach 
growers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  is  likely  to  become  more  in- 
teresting each  year. 

SIFTINGS. 

The  Rnpestris  St  George  is  one  of  the 
leading  resistant  stocks  for  grape  vines. 
It  has  been  more  widely  distributed  and 
more  extensively  planted  throughout 
Europe  and  in  California  than  any  other 
resistant  It  is  the  most  vigorous  of  all, 
makes  a  strong  head  with  heavy,  close- 
jointed  canes,  and  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  soils.  It  has  the  faculty  of 
sending  its  roots  down  deep  and  for 
this  reason  should  not  be  planted  on 
shallow  soils,  but  does  very  well  on 
those  quite  dry  and  seemingly  arid. 

Florida  soft  phosphate  is  chiefly  an 
alciminairon  phofiphate  which  occurs  in 
large  quantities  (Rposited  in  many  parts 
of  that  state;.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to 
treatment  with  acid  for  making  soluble 
phosphates,  as  the  alumina  and  iron 
make  a  sticky  mass  which  is  hard  to  dry 
and  keep  in  a  good  condition.  The  Flor- 
ida soft  rock  has  been  largely  used  as  a 
fertilizer  in  its  natural  condition  in 
some  parts  of  that  state  on  the  light, 
sandy  land,  giving  good  results.  When 
used  in  this  way  Siere  have  been  applied 
at  the  same  time  heavy  dressings  of  the 
native  mucks  from  the  swamps  and 
lakes.  This  muck  furnishes  nitrogen  as 
well  as  the  much  needed  organic  matter. 
In  order  to  have  a  complete  fertilizer 
there  is  also  applied  some  German  pot- 
ash salt. 


Th6  Oracle. 


Yoo  are  invited  to  coniult  *THI  OIAGLIP*  od 
•07  matter  tliat  puzzles  70a.  Write  legiblf .  on 
one  aide  of  the  paper  onl7.  and  make  your  wantt 
clearl?  known  io  at  few  wordt  as  possible.  Nsme 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  sriven. 


BOSTON  FERNS  UNSATISFACTORT. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

What  \B  wrong  with  the  enclosed 
fronds  of  Boston  ferns?  They  do  not 
finish  their  growth  properly.  They  are 
growing  on  a  bench  in  sandy  loam. 

M.  M.  T. 

The  fern  fronds  appear  to  be  fairly 
healthy  except  for  a  pale  green  tinge 
that  would  seem  to  Indicate  an  over 
suply  of  root  moisture.  Try  giving  less 
water  for  a  time  and  note  results. 


\ 


ASPARAGUS  f LUMOSUS  FOR  WINTER. 

Ed.  Oardbninq:— 

We  have  some  seedlings  of  Aspara- 
gus plumosus  which  have  Just  been 
potted  into  the  2-inch  size.  Will  they 
be  suitable  for  planting*  in  beds  for 
grrowing  strings  for  next  winter? 

B. 

TeSi  but  you  will  have  to  give  them  good 
culture  to  get  them  ready  in  time.  Keep 
them  growing  in  the  pots  until  the  roots 
are  Just  feeling  the  sides  and  then  plant 
out  on  benches  stringing  them  at  once  and 
keeping  them  constantly  growing  without 
check. 


MANURE  FROM  DISTILLERIES. 

Ed.  Oardbninq  :— 

Kindly  advise  whether  the  manure  from 
distilleries  Is  good  for  mixing  with  the 
soil  for  roses  and  carnations  and  for  gen- 
eral use  under  glasa 

T.  H. 

If  you  had  said  of  what  the  manure 
you  spoke  of  consisted  we  could  have 
helped  you  more.  If  stable  manure  it  is 
of  course  the  same  as  from  any  other 
stable.  If  malt  dust  and  similar  ma- 
terial is  mixed  with  it  then  it  would 
have  to  be  used  with  caution  though  still 
an  excellent  manure.  All  depends  upon 
what  is  in  it. 


GLADIOLI  UNDER  GLASS. 

Ed.  Oardbninq: — 

Kindly  Inform  me  whether  gladioli 
can  be  successfully  grown  on  a  bench 
in  a  greenhouse  during  the  summer.  If 
so,  what  depth  of  soil  would  be  re- 
quired and  should  the  soil  on  the  bench 
be  made  very  Arm?  J.  F. 

Yes,  the  gladiolus  is  often  grown  In 
the  way  you  describe.  The  most  im- 
portant point  Is  to  keep  the  house  as 
cool  as  possible  and  allow  plenty  of 
fresh  air  on  all  occasions.  The  house 
should  be  shaded  as  the  plants  com- 
mence to  flower  and  careful  attention 
to  watering  Is  needed  all  through  the 
season.  The  soil  should  be  moderately 
Arm,  not  rammed  hard,  and  a  depth  of 
five  inches  Is  ample. 


MOLES  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

En>.  Qardbnimo:^ 

How  can  I  keep  the  moles  out  of  my 
greenhouses  In  which  solid  or  ground  beds 
are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  benches? 
I  have  caught  several  of  them,  but  can- 
viot  keep  them  under  control.       I.  X.  L. 

On  account  of  its  insectivorous  habits 
the  mole  Is  very  difficult  to  poison.  Un- 
less the  moles  interfere  with  the  plants 
in  the  greenhouses,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected,  as  they  are  destroying  Immense 


numbers  of  insects  which  are  injurious 
to  plant  life.  If  they  do  considerable  in- 
direct harm  they  may  be  captured  by  one 
of  the  following  traps :  Out  o'  Sight  mole 
trap,  manufactured  by  Animal  Trap  Co., 
Abingdon,  111. ;  Brandt  mole  trap,  manu- 
factured by  L.  Bi.  Brandt  ft  Son,  Hunta- 
ville.  O. ;  Reddlck  mole  trap,  manufactur- 
ed by  W.  A.  Reddick,  Riverside  Works, 
Niles,  Mich. 

A  HEATING  FROBLEM. 

ETd.  Gardsnino:^ 

How  many  square  feet  of  radiation  will 
it  require  to  heat  a  house  27x166  feet, 
four  feet  to  plate  and  12  feet  to  ridge, 
either  hot  water  or  steam,  180<*  in  boiler 
and  400  below  zero  outside,  or  20  pounds 
of  steam  with  the  same  temperature  out- 
side? In  the  sides  there  are  two  thick- 
nesses of  matched  lumber  with  three 
thicknesses  of  builders'  paper  between. 
There  is  glass  on  one  end  from  plate  to 
ridge,  but  no  glass  in  sides.  The  house 
will  have  no  protection  from  wind.  The 
extremes  here  are  so  great  that  it  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion from  practical  experience,  but  the- 
ory, based  on  experience  in  average  con- 
ditions, will  be  gladly  accepted. 

North  Dakota.  Bboinnkr. 

Under  the  extreme  conditions  mentioned 
tt  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  much  larger 
amount  of  heating  surface  than  In  sec- 
tions where  aero  weather  only  has  to  be 
provided  for.  The  temperature  desired  in 
the  greenhouse  is  not  stated  but  the  fol- 
lowing should  suffice  to  furnish  60®  in  or- 
dinary weather  and  60*  when  the  ther- 
mometer drops  to  40*  below  sero.  For 
use  with  hot  water  put  in  six  2^1nch 
flow  pipes  and  20  2-inch  returns.  Two  of 
the  flow  pipes  can  be  upon  the  plates  and 
the  others  upon  the  purlin  posts,  and 
three  of  the  returns  can  be  placed  upon 
each  wall  and  the  others  under  the 
benches.  For  heating  the  house  with 
steam.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  two 
2H-inch  flow  pipes  and  16  l^-lnch  re- 
turns. In  either  case  It  will  be  well  to 
have  a  part  of  the  pipes  upon  the  end 
wall  of  the  house. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Hex. — Dibble  in  the  nasturtium  seeds 
at  once  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Mum. — Read  the  notes  on  p.  277,  last 
Issue.  These  should  help  you  now  and 
the  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in 
due  course. 

J.  P. — Kerrla  Japonica  is  not  strictly 
hardy  in  very  exposed  positions  but 
thrives  where  fairly  sheltered  In  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan. 

G.  H. — It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  chic- 
ory for  winter  use  but  the  roots  will 
not  be  of  full  size.  Sow  In  drills  nine 
inches  apart  and  thin  the  plants  to  sl:« 
Inches  In  the  rows. 

J.  J. — Divide  up  the  colored  primroses 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering 
and  plant  In  a  shady  spot  in  lines  to 
be  subsequently  transplanted  to  their 
flowering  quarters. 

Brassica. — Broccoli  is  sown  in  March 
or  April  for  use  the  following  spring 
but  cauliflower  Is  sown  for  use  In  late 
summer  and  autumn.  The  former  crop 
often  suffers  In  a  severe  winter. 

D.  R. — The  garden  pink  In  all  varie- 
ties should  be  propagated  by  layerlntf 
or  striking  cuttings  as  soon  as  tho 
flowers  are  getting  over.  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Is  an  excellent  free  flowering  variety. 
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THE  DETERIORATIOll  OF  ROSES. 

THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  KSlfSDY. 
A    paper    read   by   Antolne    Wintzer, 
West  Orove.  Pa.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia    Florists*    Club,    June    4, 
1907. 

Are  our  roses  deteriorating,  or  is  it 
imaginary  on  our  part?  The  real  or 
supposed  deterioration  of  roses  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  when- 
ever practical  rose  men  meet  at  conven- 
tions or  clubs.  To  me  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  honorable  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Florists'  Club  the  task  of 
solving  this  rather  knotty  problem. 
Now  while  a  man  may  give  his  own 
reasons  on  any  subject  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  is  right,  and  his  experience 
may  be  at  variance  with  that  of  others. 

My  honest  opinion  is  that  a  great 
many  varieties  of  roses  have  deteriorat- 
ed. Why  have  they  done  so?  I  believe 
the  main  causes  to  be  over  propagation, 
unnatural  conditions  in  growing  the 
stock  plants,  under  and  over  watering, 
over  feeding  and  various  other  causes 
too  numerous  to  mention.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  thous- 
ands of  new  roses  and  types  of  roses 
have  been  originated  during  the  past  25 
years  or  more,  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
which  are  heard  of  10  years  after. 

The  hybrid  tea  roses,  to  £he  produc- 
tion of  which  rose  breeders  are  now  de- 
voting so  much  attention,  were  an  un- 
known factor  35  or  40  years  ago.  The 
breeders  at  that  time  were  disseminat- 
ing more  H.  P.  varieties  than  all  the 
other  classes  combined,  the  majority  of 
which  were  introduced  by  Verdier  of 
Paris.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of 
the  late  Henry  Bennett  that  the  hybrid 
tea  class  had  its  beginning,  wherein 
Bennett  gave  us  beautiful  varieties  in 
form  and  color.  Nearly  all  his  produc- 
tions were  lacking  in  vigor,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  the  hybrid 
tea  roses  since.  Practical  experience 
has  shown  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  this  class  are  strong  when  field- 
grown  in  this  latitude.  In  a  great  many 
sections  of  the  south  and  the  Pacific 
states  they  seem  to  grow  and  thrive 
better  than  in  this  section,  although, 
even  in  those  favored  locations  they  are 
not  entirely  immune  from  black  spot 

Now  what  are  the  lessons  the  propaga- 
tor can  learn  from  observation?  (i) 
Secure  the  best  and  most  healthy  field- 
grown  plants  for  propagation.  (2)  Grow 
cuttings  from  such  under  natural  con- 
ditions and  continue  on  the  plan  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  roses  so  grown  will  not  de- 
teriorate. But  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  very  best  plants  should  be  se- 
lected for  breeders.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  matter;  start  right, 
keep  on  the  right  track,  and  you  will 
stay  rififht,  and  the  stock  you  grow  will 
be  right 

FROST  IRJURT  AKD  CULnVAnOlf. 

The  recent  untimely  and  hard  frosts 
have  called  a  few  points  to  my  atten- 
tion that  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  One  of  these  is  the  great  dan- 
ger of  losing  tender  plants  on  grotmd 
that  has  been  hoed  or  cultivated  shortly 
before  a  threatened  frost.  Often  plants 
will  go  through  unharmed  on  rain-beat- 
en land  and  be  entirely  killed  on  ad- 
joining land  that  has  been  worked.  The 
reason  is  very  simple — the  loosening  of 
the  crust  will  check    evaporation    and 


thus  cut  off  the  earth's  heat  supply,  caus- 
ing the  slightest  frost  to  be  a  killing  one. 
This  is  a  point  well  worth  remembering, 
to  keen  the  hoe  and  cultivator  away 
from  tender  stock  until  danger  of  frost 
is  over. 

Another,  and  equally  valuable  one,  is 
the  ease  with  which  some  plants  are 
covered  during  a  cold  night  I  saved 
some  5,000  large  tomato  plants  in  the 
field  during  the  last  full  moon  frost 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  put  a  horse 
cultivator  to  work  to  loosen  and  mellow 
the  grotmd  thoroughly,  and  after  supper, 
all  hands  with  shovels  made  a  quick 
job  of  it— Completely  covering  the 
plants  with  loose  earth.  We  gave  them 
one  heavy  shovelful  to  knock  them  down 
and  then  a  touch  here  and  there  to  fin- 
ish. The  next  day  we  forked  them  out 
readily.  We  had  a  hard  freeze  and 
saved  all  the  plants.  The  bresdcage  was 
one  per  cent.  The  plants  were  set 
slanting,  figuring  on  this  method  of  pro- 
tection. With  some  plants  hilling  up 
would  do,  as  the  top  could  be  allowed  to 
freeze — ^as  in  the  case  of  stock  gerani- 
ums. FkZD   WiNDlflLLER. 


is  not  disturbed.  Some  of  the  allot- 
ments have  been  held  by  the  same  fam- 
ilies for  half  a  century  or  more. 


f  EOMT  CHECK  LIST. 

Peony  growers  will  welcome  the  ex- 
cellent check  list  of  peonies  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  John  Eliot  Coit  of 
the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  oo-operation  with 
the  nomenclature  committee  of  the 
American  Peony  Society.  Mr.  Coit  has 
charge  of  the  excellent  peony  collection 
at  Ithaca  and  he  has  put  into  this  list 
a  large  amount  of  hard  and  conscienti- 
ous work.  The  numerous  varieties  cata- 
logued by  the  trade  and  mentioned  in 
various  horticultural  publications,  some 
2,706  in  number,  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, with  references  to  the  publications 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  Illustra- 
tions, colored  and  otherwise,  are  also 
indicated  and  an  introductory  chapter 
gives  many  timely  suggestions.  The  list 
will  be  found  most  useful  as  a  starting 
pomt  for  the  future  work  on  the  much- 
confused'  nomenclature  of  these  plants. 


BlIGLISH  ALLOTMEIfT  GARDENS. 

Consul  F.  W.  Mahin  writes  that  about 
600  acres  within  the  boundaries  of  Not- 
tingham city  are  devoted  to  allotment 
gardens  and  the  number  of  holders  ex- 
ceeds 4,00a 

The  city  owns  about  a  third  of  these 
gardens,  the  rest  being  controlled  by 
private  associations.  The  city  receives 
a  rent  averaging  i^  cents  a  yard  per 
year,  the  size  of  tlie  allotments  being 
indicated  by  the  annual  rent,  which 
ranges  from  $4  to  $25.  Rents  charged 
by  the  private  associations  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  though  some  of 
these  allow  the  holder  to  buy  his  allot- 
ment. The  allotments  are  rented  or 
bought  mainly  by  wage-earners,  though 
some  are  held  by  business  and  profes- 
sional men  who  have  no  garden  space 
at  their  residences. 

The  city  offers  prizes  each  year  for 
the  best  results  in  its  gardens,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  allotments  are  kept 
in  most  perfect  condition,  and  many  are 
examples  of  remarkable  fertility  in  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  effect  of 
the  competition  prizes  is  enhanced  by 
the  canceling  of  the  lease  if  an  allot- 
ment is  not  kept  up  to  a  required  stand- 
ard.   While  this  is  maintained  the  tenant 


ILUROIS  STATE  FAIR  fREMIUH S. 

SPRINGFIELD,  SEPTEMBER  27  TO  OCTOBER  I. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  advance  copy 
of  the  premium  list  of  the  Illinois  state 
fair  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  September 
27  to  October  i.  The  classes  number 
about  150  and  the  premiums  are  exceed- 
ingly liberal;  for  example,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the 
first  is  $60;  second,  $40;  third,  $20;  col- 
lection of  bulbous  plants,  silver  medal. 
In  cut  blooms  the  premiums  for  50 
American  ^Beauty  are,  first.  $50;  seoond, 
$35 ;  and  third,  $25.  For  100  carnations, 
any  color,  any  variety,  seedlings  ad- 
missible, first,  $25;  second,  $10.  With 
the  exception  of  eight  carnation  classes 
there  are  first,  second  and  third  prizes 
in  each  class.  R.  O'Dwyer,  no  South 
Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  is  superin- 
tendent and  will  be  pleased  to  supply  in- 
tending exhibitors  with  full  particulars. 


GLADIOLUS  NIAGARA. 

Frank  Banning,  Kinsman,  O.,  has  a 
new  light  yellow  gladiolus  after  the  ^le 
^of  America  which  he  has  named  Niag- 
ara. The  color  is  perhaps  better  de- 
scribed as  ivory  white,  although  it  is 
called  yellow  1^  all  who  see  it  The 
flower  is  large  and  the  spike  strong,  like 
that  of  America.  Wherever  the  flow- 
ers were  shown  last  season  they  seemed 
to  attract  more  attention  even  than  those 
of  the  latter  variety  when  first  shown. 
Mr.  Banning  intends  to  hold  the  entire 
stock  for  his  wholesale  cut  flower  trade 
for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Banning  says  his  shipments  of 
gladiolus  flowers  last  season  aggregated 
a  little  more  than  10  tons  and  that. not  a 
flower  sold  for  less  than  $2  per  100 
spikes,  except  one  small  shipment  sent  to 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO  ROTES. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  exhausted  with  the 
onerous  duties  incident  to  the  Decoration 
day  season,  visited  this  city  last  Satur- 
day and  with  a  number  of  congenial 
souls  set  out  to  acquire  that  Izaak  Wal- 
ton frame  of  mind  so  essential  to  those 
who  seek  the  Michigan  wilds  in  search 
of  the  fisherman's  joys.  Mr.  Rudd  is 
located  at  Peacock,  Mich.,  and  if  he 
could  peruse  a  recent  resolution  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  we  feel  certain 
that  it  would  add  at  least  one  more  to 
his  moments  of  transcendent  bliss.  The 
resolution,  presented  in  accepting  his 
resignation  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
society,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Rudd  having  been  an 
active  member  of  this  association  since 
1892»  secretary  and  treasurer  since 
1900,  and  superintendent  of  the  so- 
ciety's exhibitions  of  1894.  1895  and 
1896,  and  having  during  these  years 
rendered  this  society  his  unfailing 
loyalty,  his  energetic  and  disinterested 
service,  your  committee  recommends 
that  these  minutes  be  spread  on  the 
records  of  this  society,  and  further, 
that  a  suitable  medal  of  this  society 
be  struck  for  him,  commemorative  of 
his  loyal  service. 


San  Antonio,  Tax. — ^The  crowning 
event  of  the  flower  festival  was  the  bat- 
tle of  flowers  decorated  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  taking  part  in  it  All  the  banks  and 
many  of  the  business  houses  closed  for 
the  afternoon  so  that  all  could  enjoy  thd 
fete.  Digitized  by 
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Societies. 


AHERICAN  ROSE  SOdBTY. 

CEBTIFICATES    AND   PRIZES. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Rose  Society 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Martinique, 
Thirty-third  street  and  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, Mav  28.  At  this  meeting  there  was 
taken  up  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Washington  exhibition.  President  Bis- 
sett,  of  the  Washington  Florists'  Qub, 
being  present  The  minutes  of  the  busi- 
ness meetings  were  read  and  recom- 
mendations for  action  passed  at  that 
meeting  and  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  were  taken  up,  viz:  The  rec- 
ommendation that  a  certificate  of  merit 
be  awarded  to  novelties  which  did  not 
score  the  requisite  number  of  points  to 
receive  either  gold  or  silver  medals  of 
the  society  as  now  provided. 

At  the  Washington  meeting,  at  the 
second  session,  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  interest  by  Messrs.  Craig, 
EUiott,  Barry,  Farenwald,  O'Mara  and 
others.  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
then  imposed  upon  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  and  carried: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  any  exhibit 
competing  for  the  society's  medals  or 
certificates  shall  consist  of  12  blooms. 

Resolved,  That  a  certificate  of  merit  be 
awarded  to  any  novelty  covering  80  or 
more  ooints  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington  in  March,  IQ07,  and 
that  this  certificate  be,  and  is  hereby 
added  to  the  list  of  medals  now  offered 
by  the  American  Rose  Society  for  novel- 
ties but  the  certificate  is  not  to  be  de- 
livered until  the  variety  is  named. 

Resolved,  That  a  certificate*  of  merit  be 
awarded  to  the  following  varieties: 
Queen  Beatrice,  scoring  83  points,  Rhea 
Reid,  scoring  80  points  and  the  variety 
exhibited  by  Myers  &  Samtman,  Wynd- 
moor.  Pa.,  scoring  81  points. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  varieties 
of  climbing  roses  exhibited  by  M.  H. 
Walsh,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Paradise, 
La  Fiamme,  Delight  and  Walsh's 
Juniata  be  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  as  recommended  by  the  judges  of 
the  Washington  exhibition,  March,  1907. 
These  resolutions  were  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried  unanimously. 

$200  AND  $100  TOR  OUTDOOR  ROSES. 

£•  G.  Hill  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  advised 
that  he  would  attend  the  nurserymen's 
convention  and,  if  opportunity  offered, 
bring  before  that  body  the  advisability 
of  the  support  of  nurserymen  of  the 
rose  society,  especially  in  the  interest 
of  hardy  outdoor  roses.  On  thb  point 
Philip  Brdtmeyer,  vice-president  elect  of 
the  sodety,  advocated  that  some  recog- 
nition should  be  offered  to  induce  ex- 
hibits of  outdoor  roses  saying,  "I  offered 
a  prize  when  at  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington for  an  exhibit  of  outdoor  roses 
in  bloom,  say  100  or  150  plants  ib  a 
group.  This  should  be  limited  to  out- 
door roses  but  not  limited  to  varieties. 
I  have  suggested  this  idea  to  several 
men  who  are  largely  interested  in  this 
class  of  stock  and  in  order  to  bring  this 
to  a  head,  I  will  offer  $200  for  a  first 
prize  and  Mr.  Boddington  will  offer  $100 
as  a  second  prize  to  be  awarded  for  such 
an  exhibition  in  any  form  that  is  de- 
sired." 

This  liberal  offer  provoked  very  much 


interest,  calling  forth  the  belief  that  sp 
large  a  prize  would  stimulate  efforts 
w4iich  had  never  been  made  before  in 
this  direction.  A.  Farenwald  said  that 
he  had  never  yet  seen  a  good  show  of 
hybrid  roses  in  pots  at  any  of  our  ex- 
hibitions, but  that  he  admired  the  pluck 
of  Mr.  Breitmeyer  in  leading  off  as  he 
had  done  in  this  direction  and  he  (Mr. 
Breitmeyer)  deserves  thanks  for  his  lib- 
eral offer.  The  committee  accepted  the 
prizes  of  Messrs.  Breitmeyer  and  Bod- 
dington  with  thanks. 

The  matter  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  rose  society  was  brought 
forward  and  a  further  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Breitmeyer  was  favorably  received.  In 
speaking  of  the  coming  show  at  Chicago 
he  said  that  he  believed  our  field  in  the 
west  is  large  and  that  the  growers  as  a 
rule  were  in  sympathy  for  mutual  bene- 
fit Life  memberships  are  greatly  to  be 
desired  so  that  thereby  a  permanent  fund 
may  be  acquired.  A  suggestion  was 
made  following  the  recommendation  of 
President  Simpson  in  his  annual  address 
that  a  list  of  names  of  such  men  as  may 
be  eligible,  be  distributed  for  life  mem- 
bership. Mr.  Breitmeyer  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  be  one  of  tie  executive  com- 
mittee to  secure  life  members  or  to  in- 
crease the  membership  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  it  The  life  members 
which  have  been  added  this  spring  and 
the  $50  each  paid  to  Treasurer  Harry 
O.  May,  are  Robert  Simpson,  W.  H. 
Elliott  Alex.  J.  Guttman,  A.  E.  Asmus 
and  Charles  Henderson.  A  resolution 
was  passed  directing  the  secretary  to 
prepare  a  bulletin  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  exhibtion 
and  secure  specimens  of  suitable  certifi- 
cates of  life  membership. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y. 

NEW  FEATURES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 
was  held  at  the  Union  restaurant,  June 
3,  at  which  the  premium  list  for  the  next 
exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum 
October  31 -November  6,  was  adopted. 
Premiums  for  the  private  gardeners' 
classes  will  be  materially  increased  and 
there  have  been  added  as  new  features 
prizes  for  annuals  in  pots,  cut  blooms 
of  annuals,  perennials,  dahlias  and 
gladioli,  and  vegetables  and  outdoor 
fruits.  Commercial  sizes  of  palms  and 
other  house  plants  in  5-inch  to  7-inch 
pots  are  specially  provided  for. 

Copies  of  the  premium  list  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Kanst,  5700  Cottage  Grove  avenue, 
Chicago.         

AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey   Floricultural   Society   was 


held  June  7.  The  idea  of  a  special  rose 
night  had  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  season.  The  fioral  display  was 
less  than  usual  at  this  season.  Lager 
and  Hurrell  staged  a  number  of  natural 
hybrid  orchids  among  which  were  Cat- 
tleya  Mendelii  superbissima,  a  flower  of 
great  beauty  measuring  eight  inches 
across,  Phalacnopsis  Cynthca,  whose  in- 
terest lay  in  the  union  of  the  two 
species,  P.  Schiileriana  and  P.  Aphro- 
dite, and  a  white  sobralia.  The  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.,  in  addition  to  its  usual 
meritorious  orchid  display,  exhibited 
its  new  Rambler  rose  Julius  Roehrs, 
a  distinct  variety  of  delicate  coloring 
under  the  electric  light  and  apparently 
a  free  bloomer. 

J.  B.  D. 


f EONT  CONVEIfTIOlf  POSTPONED. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of 
the  American  Peony  Society,  scheduled 
for  June  18-19,  has  been  postponed 
to  June  27-28,  owing  to  the  backward 
condition  of  the  society's  peony  collec- 
tion at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  the  meet- 
ing will  be  held. 


MASSAGHVSBTTS    HORT.    SOCIIfiTV. 

AWARDS    FOR    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

At  the  exhibition  of  June  8  the  follow- 
ing awards  were  made:  Wistaria,  two 
plants  in  tubs,  R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co., 
first  Hardy  azaleas,  12  varieties,  six 
trusses  each,  displayed  on  beds  of 
moss  in  baskets,  Wm.  Whitman,  first; 
Mra  A.  W.  biake,  second.  Three  peonies, 
not  less  than  five  baslcets,  Wm.  Wnitman. 
first  Hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  dis- 
tinct species  and  varieties,  not  less  than 
10  genera,  30  bottles.  Blue  Hill  Nur- 
series, first 

Gratuities:  J.  R  Rothwell,  display  of 
cut  orchids;  Mra  J.  W.  Tufts;  display  of 
hybrid  shrubby  Calceolaria  Stewartll; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tufts,  specimen  plant  of  Clero- 
denderon  Balfouri;  Blue  Hill  Nurseries, 
jrrimula  Sieboldil.  tulips,  aqullegias  an.l 
lilacs;  R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co.,  display 
of  tulips  and  narcissi;  W.  W.  Rawson  ft 
Co.,  display  of  late  tulips;  Harvard  Bot- 
anic Garden,  display  of  late  tulips  and 
herbaceous  plants;  Warren  Heustls  ft 
Son,  display  of  hardy  shrubs:  R.  ft  J. 
Farquhar  &  Co.,  display  of  herbaceous 
plants;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  flow- 
ers. 

Silver  medals :  R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co., 
Spirea  Japonica  Queen  Alexandra;  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sargent  display  of  seedling  tree 
peoniea 

First  class  certificate  of  merit:  James 
Crosbie,  superior  cultivation  of  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouri. 

Honorable  mention:  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, vase  of  Syringa  pubescens;  Dr.C.G. 
Weld,  vase  of  lily  of  the  valley,  outdoor 
grown. 

Vote  of  thanks:  R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  ft 
Co.,  bougainvillea  and  rhododendrons. 


THE  FLORISTS' NAIL  ASSOCIATiOII 


k  bai  paid  107,000  for  glau  broken  by 
n»u  siuo*  H  was  orgsnizcd  in  1887.  For  partiou. 
Ian  address    JOHlfa.  EtSLEI.  Uddisliver,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Bugglesi  fsrm  wao^n^f  farming  toolsi  barns,  eutbulldlng  and  heuaes 

often  need  ptintinf .  "Kvarybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  t  thoroucbly  practical 
painter,  wiU  be  found  a  complete  fuide  to  tbe  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paintinf .  It  is  de- 
signed for  tbe  spedal  use  of  tbose  wbo  wish  to  do  tlioir  own  painting.  It  fives  practla! 
lessons  in  pbiin  pilntinf,  varnlaMng.  polishing,  staining,  papor  hanging,  kaloo- 
mlnlng,  oto. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  ronovato  ffurnlturo  and  fives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  fiven  for  mixinf  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  iarmuif  toob  and  farm  vebicles  are  kept  painted,  tbey  will  last  twice  aslonf,  and  any- 
body can  do  tbe  work  witb  tbe  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  buidsomeiy  and  substantully  bound 
in  cloth.   A  copy  will  be  senc  posUf  e  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  Bidg.,  CHICii^O. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Wac 

Manuai«  op  the  Trbbs  op  NoRl_ 
Amehica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
Dletc  and  authentic  work  on  Uk  snt^'ect. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illnstraUona.  Bvery  tree  student  ahonld 
haTeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbaks,  Etc.  (PcweQ). 
-'A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
with  twenty-two  illustrations, 
cents. 


pages 
SOceni 


Thb  Prikciplbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Baiky).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  Axjt^iBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  (>ractical 
treatise  on  the  plantii^,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  aJso 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (WauRh).~Thts 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  Taluaue  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  Thtt  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  , 

Thb  Gou>pish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject, Including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Ahbrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).~A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultiyating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60.  % 

Chrysanthbmuh  Manual  (Smith) .-« 
By  an  ezpei  x.  who  has  given  Ins  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  theimprove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PuiciGATiON  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profuselj  illustratedj 
26Opa0es.   $l.oa 


Mtpply  any  of  tiM  followtag  books,  postpoldt  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrb  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroufhl^  rdiaUe  work  byaneminentiT 
snodesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated^ 
$2.00. 

Grbbhhouk  CoKSTRucnox  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  tBgSj  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plaicts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JiMusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tlw  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  grovring  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  m  AiARXBT  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  axe  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  affording  the  vridest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  B16G1.B  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  cultureof  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthiiDl  colored  illustrations 
of  26  Tarieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgB,  seed 
sowiiigj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  Yoice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60.  \ 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ffood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dEfeient  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson^. 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopflBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 
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The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ahbrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  t^b  South  (Dern- 
ier).  $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. . 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scbntbd  Flowbrs  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  aU  outdoors  beautiitd,  more  ea- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Spkndicfly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Wr 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son) .—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ffardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  win  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  Tarieties  have  been  -very 
caiefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illua- 
trated.    60  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  infiruit,  t^- 
etable  or  flower  grovring;  802  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fnndamental  prindplea  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents.     1 

Vegbtablb  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  ot 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .26. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatiae 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltiTation  o 
nut^bearmg  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Aealeas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmif ers,  Lris 
Kaanp£eri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  lor  the  GMiservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
aqpedalty.oiaiaiaiaiai 

F.  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Qiarming  story  of  actual  life  on  ^  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT  OP   PRIOE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "-^.S^- 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
Pormerly  State  Entoniolosist  of  lUrylciid 

A  Praotlcal  Treatise  and  tlmelT  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  destroylag  insect  peats  and 
other  Termin  in  various  placea  This  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  published  tnis  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  thin  time.  It  will  be  of  partlcolar 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOWEBS  ANB  KURSEBTBaCN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 

eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'^ods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDBNKRS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
hare  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

gown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigatioi)  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILIiERS  AMD  GRAIN  DBAI^KRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materlalB  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  oou- 
talning_grain  in  stor:^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  the  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
incloeures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub. 
Ject.    It  is  complete  in  erery  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  wrttteu  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  corerlng  3S0  pages,  prloe,  post* 
paid*  01.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 
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DE  Marks 
Designs 
cofvrights  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
^^^^ 
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mPal 

agency  for securtnffpatenti 

Patents  taken  throuKh  Munn  A  Co.  recelre 


qulclcly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  ts  probably  patentable.    "^ 
tions  strictly  conOdentlal.  HANDBOOI 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing 


wpedal  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scknflfic  JUnericam 

A  hsndsomely  lllastrated  weekly.  Jjanrest  olr- 
cnlation  of  any  scientiflo  Journal.  Terms,  18  a 
year :  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  J  Co  wj»««|~»- New  YMfc 

Branch  Offloe.  m  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C    . 

riower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  descril^iftt 
tbem.     Pries  15  otnts  psstpiirf. 

fE  OABDENING  CO-  Chicato, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  • • OP  •  • • 

Gardening  i^-^a 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  erpreu,  t27.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO 


CrawiktVom 


L[]I(3F[)WSreliaa>fe 


FNfil  I^H  MUSHROOM  SDAWN  <Van^luiB-e  Special.)  Comes  in  pressed  bricka 
I^ntliaan  mV^imUUm  ^FAVTII.  weitrhintr  about  20  OZ8.  Price  per  brick.  25c. 
5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  Ibi..  $2.00:  lOG 
lbs.,  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vz  ton  lots  and  upward.      . 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  OTT  SPAWN.  S.^e'%S»'r:.".tSS,?pUi?^'a"i? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncka 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  -By  express  or  freight.  10  Iba. 
$1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 
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OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Parks  and  Gardens. 

EDWARD  G.  UmLEUf'S,  CEICAGO. 

Although  practically  in  the  center  of 
town,  E.  G.  Uihlein  has  a  very  nice 
garden  at  Ewing  place,  Chicago.  He 
has  been  long  noted  for  his  rare  orchids 
and  greenhouse  plants  that  frequently 
take  a  high  position  at  the  exhibitions 
but,  for  a  small  place,  the  flower  garden 
is  also  very  pretty  and  excellently  kept 
by  Mr.  Uihlein's  head  gardener,  H. 
Skjoldager. 

Leading  to  the  house  on  either  side 
the  walk  are  fine  beds  of  cannas  and 
S.  A.  Nutt  geraniums  and  other  beds 
are  eqtially  showy  and  bright  with  va- 
rious begonias,  geraniums  and  other  bed- 


ding plants.  On  the  lawn  close  to  the 
house  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  maidenhair,  or  Ginkgo,  tree  (Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia)  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  tree  must  be  50  feet  high,  with 
fine  spreading  branches  below,  then  tap- 
ering upwards  in  the  characteristic  man- 
ner of  this  species.  It  is  in  fine  health 
and  very  beautiful  now  with  its  deep 
green  leaves,  each  like  a  glorified  leaf- 
let of  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  Mr.  Skjoldager  plants 
out  a  number  of  large  specimen  palms 
of  the  latania  and  phoenix  order  and,  as 
they  are  kept  well  watered  and  sprayed, 
they  have  a  fine  green  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance and  give  quite  a  tropical  ef- 
fect to  the  somewhat  shady  portion  they 
occupy. 


Orchid  culture  is  very  successfully 
carried  on  here  and  one  phase  of  it  that 
deserves  notice  is  an  excellent  batch  of 
Odontoglossum  grande,  placed  outside 
in  the  shade  of  some  low  trees.  Here 
they  are  kept  well  sprayed  daily  and 
the  shady  position  keeps  them  cool, 
while  the  abundant  air  supply  around 
them  cannot  but  conduce  to  their  health. 
They  are  certainly  a  nice  lot  of  plants. 
Most  of  the  cattleyas  and  many  of  the 
other  orchids  here,  instead  of  being 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets  in  the  usual 
way,  are  attached  to  large  blocks  of  peat 
and  hung  up  and  their  condition  is  am- 
ple recommendation  for  the  practice. 
Plants  that  were  doing  badly  in  the 
pots  have  been  taken  out  and.  although 
some  of  them  have  only  b«en  on  the 
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blocks  a  year,  they  have  greatly  im- 
proved, groNvths  doubling  up  and  coming 
stronger,  while  the  difference  in  those 
that  have  been  so  treated  for  several 
seasons  is  remarkable.  Quite  a  number 
of  interesting  experiments  in  this  way 
have  been  carried  out  and  the  plant  of 
Cypripedium  villosum  Boxallii  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  the  way  the  plants 
are  treated.  The  perforated  pot  shown 
is  really  only  there  as  a  mechanical  sup- 
port,  as   the   roots   are   in   the   ball   of 

.  One  thing  necessary  in  this  method 
of  cultivation  is  tough,  fibry  peat  that 
clings  firmly  together  and  does  not  fall 


seen,  and  when  fully,  developed,  as  they 
will  shortly  be,  they  will  be  worth  com- 
ing a  long  distance  to  see.  Two  espe- 
cially grand  varieties  noted  are  Mrs. 
Uihlein  and  Hildegard  Nehrling,  the 
latter  named  after  the  originator  of 
many  of  these  fine  plants.  A  fine  lot 
of  hardy  plants  are  grpwn  here  from 
seed,  an  excellent  way  to  obtain  large 
quantities  at  a  minimum  expense  of 
time  and  money.  In  short,  there  are 
many  interesting  points  that  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  a^atn  when  the  . 
pressure  on  our  pages  permits,  for  Mr. 
Uihlein's  is  certainly  one,  of  the  most 
interesting  gardens  in  this  vicinity. 

HORTUS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    VILLOSUM    BOXALLII. 
Growing  in  block  of  peat  at  E.  G.  UihleiD^s  oonservatories,  Chicago. 


about.  When  this  system  was  tried  in 
England  the  growers  there  used  a  poor 
class  of  peat  and  this  made  a  litter 
about  the  houses,  but  with  good  solid 
chunks  such  as  Mr.  Skjoldager  uses, 
there  is  no  fear  of  this.  The  collection 
contains  many  fine  specimens  of  rare 
and  valuable  varieties,  notably  an  im- 
mense specimen,  as  such  plants  go,  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  a  very  fine 
piece  of  C.  Trianx  Backhousiana  and 
many  others.  There  are  also  many 
hybrids  of  which  the  parentage  is  lost 
and  one  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  evidently  a  cross  between 
Lslia  purpurata  and  L.  grandis,  or  some 
very  similar  kind. 

One  of  the  finest  features  in  this  in- 
teresting garden  is  a  collection  of  fine 
leaved  caladiums.  The  beautiful  color- 
ing in  the  leaves  of  these  lovely  plants 
is  better  known  than  described;  it  is 
indescribable  in  fact.  Suffice  it  to  say 
diat  though  the  writer  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fine  varieties  exhibited  at 
the  best  shows  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  the  plants  at  Mr.  Uihlein's 
are   equal    for    variety    to   any   he    has 


JACKSOIV  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

Just  now  this  fine  park  is  at  its  very 
best  and  not  one  of  all  the  many  broad 
acres  but  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
Chicago's  citizens.  It  is  interesting  to 
anyone  fond  of  our  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  many  of  them  being  at  their 
best  now;  golf  or  tennis  enthusiasts  are 
well  cared  for  at  the  fine  links  and 
tennis  courts;  disciples  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton can  ply  their  "gentle  art"  or  those 
that  like  boating  or  yachting  can  gratify 
their  tastes  on  the  inner  lagoOn  or  en- 
joy the  fiercer  delights  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  place  is  ideal  in  fact  and,  be- 
ing so  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  it  so 
well  patronized. 

The  rose  garden  and  herbaceous  bor- 
ders on  the  island  are  just  at  their  best 
now  though  the  roses  show  signs  of  the 
impropitious  season.  These  are  in  great 
variety  the  fine  old  General  Jacquemi- 
not being  one  of  the  very  best  and  as 
fully  represented  as  any.  In  the  center 
of  the  rose  garden  are  several  large 
beds  of  the  old  Maiden's  Blush,  full  of 


flower  and  making  a  very  fine  display. 
The  White  Bath  and  Pink  Moss  roses 
too  come  in  for  much  attrition  from 
visitors  showing  that  the  esteem  in 
which  these  old  roses  were  once  held 
is  not  entirely  gone.  And  they  arc  very 
beautiful  too,  especially  in  the  bud  and 
partly  opened  blossom.  A  .number  of 
the  better  known  H.  P.  varieties  are 
well  represented,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizct. 
Mrs.  John  Laing  and  the  fine  dark  red 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  being  very  promi- 
nent. The. pure  white  Mmci  Plantier  is 
in  good  condition  aAd  a  Imsh  or,  twQ  of 
.Ihe  Yellow  Austrian  briar^  stands  out 
distinctly.  Considering  the  nature  of. 
the  soil  here  the  roses  look  extremely 
well  but  doubtless  better  results  would 
be  obtained  were  the  soil  more  suit- 
able. 

The  shrubbery  is  very  attractive  and 
in  most  cases  tastefully  planted  the 
walks  and  roads  well  laid  out  and  s^to- 
gether  the  park  is  a  very  pleasant  place ; 
it  will  be  increasingly  pleasant  as  the 
trees  grow  up  sufliciently  to  provide 
more  shade.  Around  the  newer  portion 
of  the  park  by  the  yacht  harbor  there 
are  excellent  groups  of  young  shrubs 
doing  finely.  Sweet  briar,  hypericums, 
spireas,  berberis,  Rosa  rugosa  and  many 
more  are  included  and  just  now  in  the 
fresh  green  of  the  foliage  they  are  very 
attractive  while  the  fragrance  of  the 
foliage  and  flowers  is  very  pleasant. 
The  old«court  house  on  the  island  with 
the  American,  English  and  French  flags 
flying  from  the  flagpole  on  the  roof  is 
the  subject  of  much  interest  to  visitors 
and  is  certainly  a  fine  well  preserved  old 
relic  of  by-gone  days  in  the  state.  The 
weather  is  so  fine  and  there  are  so  n^any 
outdoor  attractions  that  the  Marshall 
Field  museum  often  passe<;  unnoticed 
but  a  few  hours  may  be  spent  there  with 
Drofit  as  the  various  collections  are  very 
valuable,  complete  and  interesting  *  and 
comprise  much  that  is  rare  and  unique. 

The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
contains  many  fine  specimens  arranged 
to  give  a  series  of  flowers  over  a  long 
neriod.  The  German  irises,  of  which 
there  are  many  fine  named  varieties  have 
been  making  ^  very  fine  show,  being  in 
large  groups  of  the  various  sortsj  but 
thev  will  soon  be  over  now.  There  is  a 
nice  clump  of  the  tawny  iris  now  ta  flow- 
er. The  spreading  Veronica  rupestris. 
with  its  fine  cobalt  blue  flowers  is  pretty 
on  the  edge  while  there  are  also  some 
very  fine  spireas.  The  well  known  S. 
filipendula  is  just  now  in  good  condi- 
tion and  there  is  a  distinct  plant  labeled 
Spirea  Kamschatka  with  bronzy  JtA 
foliage  and  the  habit  of  astilbe.  The 
old  garden  pinks,  the  pretty  Funlda 
marginata,  some  of  the  old  species  of 
penstemon,  Anemone  sylvestris  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  more  or  les-i 
interesting  plants  are  now  in  bloom  and 
this  portion  of  the  park  well  repays  a 
visit  by  anyone  interested  in  har<&  gar- 
den plants.    6. 

New  York. — ^The  superintendents  of 
parks  and  cemeteries  will  hold  thetr 
convention  In  Providence  this  summer. 
One  day  will  be  devoted  to  sightseeing 
In  Newport  and  It  Is  a  foregone  eon- 
elusion  that  Col.  McMahon.  the  saper- 
intendent  of  the  Island  cemetery,  will 
see  that  their  visit  will  be  pleasant. 
The  progrramme  for  the  day  In  Newport 
win  Include  a  dinner,  and  a  carriage 
drive  to  points  of  Interest  with  stops 
to  Inspect  a  few  of  the  flneat  resi- 
dences and  their  grounds.  .^^ 
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AN  ILLINOIS'  FLORIST'S  GARDEN.— Fig.  1. 


AN  ILLINOIS  FLORISTS'  HOME. 

The   four   accompanying  views   show 

what  can  be  done  with  a  suburban  lot 

of  50x140   feet.  .  View   i   represents   a 

winter  scene.    The  cliimp  of  elms  at  the 

right  of  the  residence,  as  well  as  the 

single  elm  tree  ^at  the  left,  were  native 

trees  and  those,  as  well  as  the  shrubs, 

were  planted  three  years  ago.    View  2 

was  taken  in   August,   1906,   from   the 

same  place  our  winter  view  was  taken. 

The  shrubs  in  the  ^  very  frotit  with  the 

fem-like  foliage  arc  the  common  native 

sumach ;    in   the   center  ■  is   a  :  specimen 

plant  of  Spirea  Van  Houttei.     A  few 

plants  of  weigela  are  also  visible  between. 

the  sumachs.    The  veranda  bo^  is  filled 

with  Nittt  geraniums  and'  ivies.     The 

vines  at/ each  end  are  three-year-old  Qe- 

matis  '  paniculata ;     alOng^de    of  .  e^ch 

are .  planted    Coboea    scaiideps,    which 

show  on  top  of  the  veranda-;  the  basket 

in—  the --center    consists    of    a    la^inch 

wire  r  basket  filled  with  ivies ;   the  co- 

beeas;  are  intermingled  with  them   and 

the  sprays  of  the  clematis  are  allowed  to 

run    in    among    the    geraniums    of    the 

veranda    box.      However,    the    picture 

does!not  do  justice  to  the  flowers  of  the 

geranium  or  the  clematis ;  along  the  base 

of  the  veranda  arc  planted  dwarf  salvias, 

withf  a  border  of  Fennisetum  longisty- 

luin. ,    Views  i  and  2  are  taken  from  the 

south,  but  3  and  4  are  taken  from  the 

east;j  on  the  same  spot  each  time. 

The  shrubs  to  the  right  in  the  path- 
wayi  ar^  dwarf  barberry  (Berberis 
Thunbergii).  The  overhanging  tree  is  a 
natrue  box-le^  elder  apd  the  shrubs  at 
the  left,  up  tojj^e  plump  of  etms  shown 
in  <vfew  i,  are  native  gooseberries  and 
currants,  which  <lo  nicely  in  the  shade  of 
the  large  tree.  At  the  right,  inside  of 
the  sidewalk,  is  a  clump  of  Spirea  Van 
Houttei,  with  9  clump  of  native  white 
thorns  at  the  extreme  right. 

The  residence  is  the  home  of  a  florist, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  large  tree 
no  other  shrub  or  tree  was  on  the 
ground  four  years  ago.  In  the  planting 
over  20  varieties  of  native  shrub- 
bery and  over  40  of  nursery  grown 
stock  were  used. 


Tr^s  and  Shrubs. 


SOKE  GOOD  ROWBRING  SIRUBS. 

ENKIANTHUS    CAMPANULATUS. 

Among  recently  introduced  deciduous 
shrubs  from  the  far  east  there  are  few 
more,  beautiful  than  this.  The  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  andro- 
meda  in  shape,  but  they  are  rather  larg- 
er, being  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Irish  heath.  They  are  of  a  reddish  col- 
or, borne  in  pendant  clusters  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.     During  the  latter 


fuH  blossom.  It  thrives  best  in  a  light 
sandy  peat,  having  a  dry  situation.  Be- 
ing of  slow  growth,  is  a  long  time  in 
making  a  large  bush. 

EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA. 

This  is  another  shrub  of  great  beauty, 
the  foliage  at  first  sight  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  rose.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  are  like  those  of  the  hy- 
pericum  in  appearance,  having  many 
stamens.  It  makes  a  fair-sized  bush, 
and  when  in  bloom  is  very  attractive. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  light,  rich  soil, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy, 

VIBURNUMS. 

There  are  several  very  fine  species  of 
these  free-flowering  shrubs,  and  those 
who  are  desirous  of  adding  to  their  col- 
lection could  not*  do  better  than  plant 
clumps  of  some  of  them.  V.  macroceph- 
alum,  V.  plicatum,  and  V.  tomentosum, 
when  well  grown,  are  grand.  The 
shrubs  are  literally  covered  with  trusses 
of  flowers  at  the  present  time,  and 
though  their  stems  are  too  short  for 
them  to  be  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses indoors,  they  form  handsome 
bushes  on  the  lawn,  alongside  woodland 
walks,  and  in  the  shrubbery  borders. 

CORONILLA   EMERUS. 

I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  by 
seeing  a  large  plant  of  this  growing  in 
a  hedge-row.  It  was  about  four  feet 
high  and  as  far  through,  and  so  laden 
with  flowers  that  one  could  scarce  see 
the  foliage.  This  is  usually  found 
planted  against  a  wall  or  fence,  but 
growing  out  in  the  open  it  is  far  more 
natural. 

PITTOSPORUMS. 

One  is  usually  accustomed  to  see  these 
growing  against  a  south  or  west  wall, 
but  some  of  the  species  appear  to  be 
quite  hardy  when  grown  as  bushes  in 
sheltered  places,  especially  P.  Mayi,  P. 
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AN  ILLINOIS  FLORIST*S  QARDBN.— Fig.  i. 


part  of  May  the  shrubs  were  literally 
covered  with  these  pretty  little  clusters 
of  flowers.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
having  withstood  the  late  winter.  A 
bold  clump  of  this  interesting  shrub 
would    undoubtedly   look   fine   when    in 


eugenioides,  and  some  others.  The  past 
winter  was,  however,  too  much  for  P. 
undulatum  and  P.  Colensoi,  the  former 
being  quite  killed. 

PHOTINIA    VILLOSA.  |^ 

Both  in  foliage  and  flowers  this  sptn^- 
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AN  ILLINOIS  FLORIST'S  GARDEN.-Fig.  S. 


what  resembles  Crataegus  pyracantha,  but 
there  is,  however,  a  great  difference,  for 
while  the  latter  is  well  known  as  one  of 
our  hardiest  evergreens  the  former  is  a 
low-J'rowing  shrub  of  deciduous  habit, 
seldom  met  with.  It  is,  however,  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens,  as  the 
dark,  shining  leaves  are  very  attractive, 
and  the  plant  is  as  free-flowering  as  the 
common  hawthorn.  It  appears  to  thrive 
in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  with  us  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

STEPHANANDRA    FLEXUOSA. 

The  foliage  of  this  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  Spiraea  ariaefolia,  but 
is  much  smaller.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  small  trusses  on  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  With  us,  both  this  species  and 
S.  Tanakae  are  quite  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  provided 
it  is  not  too  shady. 

A    FEW    OBSERVATIONS. 

Unfortunately  many  flowering  shrubs 
have  a  rambling  habits  and  either  pro- 
duce their  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
preceding  year's  shoots  or  from  buds 
along  them,  and  if  these  are  cut  back  in 
winter  the  crop  of  flowers  is  lost.  Many 
that  bloOm  on  the  terminals  may  be  cut 
back  when  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
and  such  will  usually  make  new  growths 
that  will  bloom  freely.  Over  luxuriant 
growth  may  be  checked  by  lifting  or  by 
root  pruning.  Some  kinds,  however,  re- 
sent lifting  when  they  have  attained  a 
fair  size,  and  such  must  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  judicious  pruning. 

Position  has  verv  much  to  do  with 
shrubs  flowering  freely,  for  while  some 
will  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  places 
they  fail  to  be  attractive  on  account  of 
the  few  flowers  produced.  Others, 
again,  that  seed  freely  exhaust  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  some  seasons, 
that  they  fail  to  flower  the  succeeding 
ones,  or  until  they  have  recovered  them 
selves.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with 
thorns,  crabs,  and  the  like,  whereas 
shrubs  that  do  not  set  fruit,  like  the 
double-flowered  cherries,  Crataegus,  pru- 
nus,  and  some  others,  give  a  crop  of 
flowers  each  season,  provided  the  wood 
is  sufficiently  ripened. 

Most  of  the  early-flowering  deciduous 


shrubs  may  be  pnnied,  if  necessary, 
when  the  flowering  period  is  over.  They 
will  then  have  time  to  make  a  second 
growth  before  the  autumn.  Those, 
however,  that  flower  on  the  current 
year's  growth  should  be  pruned  in  win- 
ter to  induce  strong  shoots  to  put  forth, 
as  such  will  alwavs  produce  the  finest 
crops  of  flowers. — H.  C.  Prinsep,  in 
Gardeners*  Magazine. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  ROTES. 

Privet  and  box  hedges  should  now  be 
trimmed  into  shape. 

Prune  out  some  of  the  long  shoots  of 
the  Rambler  roses  after  flowering. 

Watch  young  seedling  trees  and  dean 
by  hand  after  cultivating  if  necessary. 

Most  flowering  shrubs  need  a  little 
pruning  after  flowerhig  to  keep  them  in 
shape. 


Prune  the  bush  honeysuckles  into 
shape  a  little  after  the  flowers  are  i»ast. 

Mulch  all  thin  soils,  as  thb  keeps  the 
roots  moist  and  adds  humus  to  the 
staple. 

Cut  back  any  strong  growing  shrubs 
that  are  encroaching  upon  weaker 
growers. 

Encourage  the  long  shoots  from  the 
bottom  on  all  the  Rambler  and  similar 
habited  roses. 

Never  cut  down  a  tree  until  you  have 
been  in  the  place  at  least  one  summer 
and  one  winter. 

Where  the  soil  is  craqking  around 
newly  planted  trees  use  tlie  hoe  to  fill 
up  the  cracks  and  keep  the  sun  from  the 
roots. 

All  large  specimen  f^rubs^  and  coni- 
fers that  were  planted  this  season  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  the  roots  not 
allowed  to  dry. 

Cut  the  weak  flowering  wood  from 
newly  planted  shrubs  such  as  deutzias 
and  spireas  to  allow  the  young  growing 
shoots  room  to  develop. 

It  is  worth  while  going  over  all  sniall 
plants  of  rhododendron  and  removing 
the  old  flowers ;  also  trim  in  any  shoots 
that  are  taking  an  undue  lead. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  the 
common  barberry  is  the  delightful  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers,  which  is  very  no- 
ticable  in  passing  the  shrubbery  now. 

Though  common  and  somewhat  neg- 
lected the  bird  cherry  (Cerasus  Padus) 
always  gives  a  good  account  of  itself 
and  is  very  fine  just  now  in  the  parks. 

Leycesteria  formosa  is  a  grand  shrub 
with  clerodendron  like  flowers.  It  is 
fine  for  planting  in  conjunction  with 
the  rowan  tree,  the  two  making  a  very 
beautiful  combination  in  autumn  but  it 
is  rather  tender. 

Spireas  like  S.  hypericifolia  and 
others,  are  very  fine  now  where  fairly 
sheltered,  the  gratceful  arching  stems 
being  covered  with  the  pretty  white  um- 
bels of  flowers.  The  appearance  of  these 
in  the  parks  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  winter  killed  points  of  the  shoots 
were  taken  off  in  early  spring. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 

All  classes  of  flower  beds  and  borders 
have  their  admirers,  from  the  strictly 
formal  beds  with  plants  put  out  with 
geometrical  precision  and  in  fine  masses 
of  color,  to  the  semi-wild  and  only  par- 
tially cultivated  quarters  where   shrubs 


the  sun  strikes  them  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day  or  not.  They  are  good  na- 
tured,  every-day  kind  of  plants  that  put 
up  with  the  small  inconveniences  of  life 
without  grumbling  or  committing  suicide 
like  their  more  particular  relatives. 

When  planting  borders  of  this  de- 
scription the  soil  should  be  well  en- 
riched and  deeply  cultivated,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  plants 


HERBACEOUS    PLANTS. 
Showing  effectiTe  method  of  treating  raised  border. 


and  flowers  grpw  together  and  almost 
fight  for  the  mastery  with  the  weeds  of 
the  flower  garden  and  where  spade  and 
rake  are  unknown. 

Perhaps  none  give  more  pleasure  for 
the  trouble  bestowtd  upon  them  than 
well  arranged  and  cared  for  herbaceous 
borders,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  Where  early 
flowering  bulbs  are  planted  and  the 
small  creeping  and  trailing  plants  such 
as  aubretias,  dwarf  phloxes,  snow-on- 
the-mountain  and  others  are  grown,  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  summer  and  au- 
tumn flowering  herbaceous  species  and 
finishing  up  with  the  late  Michaelmas 
daisies,  senecios  and  chrysanthemums, 
the  interest  is  kept  up  over  a  very  long 
season,  and  one  comes  to  look  for  their 
favorites  at  all  times. 

Then,  too,  it  is  always  to  this  class 
of  border  we  turn  when  we  want  to 
gather  armfuls  of  flowers,  for  house 
decoration,  for  the  church,  to  give  our 
friends,  or  for  whatever  purpose  quan- 
tities of  showy  material  are  needed.  And 
if  the  right  class  of  plants  are  used  we 
need  never  come  in  vain,  for  at  nearly 
all  times  of  the  year  quantities  of  flow- 
ers may  be  taken  and  hardly  missed. 

In  the  ordinary  garden  we  do  not  ad- 
vise Roing  in  for  the  rarer  and  more 
fastidious  species  of  Alpine  and  simi- 
lar genera.  Specialists  who  like  these 
and  who  have  for  years  studied  their 
wants  as  to  soil  and  situation  obtain 
good  results,  but  in  the  ordinary  garden 
we  like  to  see  those  good  old  (and  new) 
showy  kinds,  that  as  long  as  their  krder 
is  full,  are  not  particular  as  to  the  class 
of  food  found  there;  in  other  words,  if 
the  soil  is  in  good  working  condition 
and  contains  the  requisite  plant  food, 
provided  by  annual  top  dressings  and 
good  working  at  the  start,  they  are  not 
inconvenienced  by  a  ilegree  or  two  of 
lightness    or   heaviness   or   by   whether 


will  stay  there  when  once  planted  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  principal  occu- 
pants, too,  must  be  given  plenty  of 
space  as  many  are  of  a  spreading  na- 
ture and  will  require  it.  Any  blank 
space  may  be  used  the  first  season  or 
two  by  sowing  or  planting  annuals 
therein  or  any  plants  that  can  be  spared 


occupants  of  these  positions  are  nearly 
all  late  summer  and  autumn  bloomers 
and  the  narcissi  brighten  them  up  in 
spring.  The  spring  flowering  doroni- 
cums  too  are  fine  for  the  same  purpose, 
taking  the  place,  early  in  the  year,  that 
rudbeckias  harpaliums  and  similar 
plants  occupy  in  late  summer.  Other- 
wise the  planting  may  be  left  much  to 
the  individual  taste,  and  if  ordinary  care 
is  taken  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
good. 

G. 

FOLUGE  PLAKTS  FOR  BEDDING. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows 
what  fine  effects  may  be  produced  with 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  foliage  plants 
when  used  for  bedding  in  summer.  There 
is  a  richness  and  variety  both  of  form 
and  color  in  these  fine  plants  that  is 
often  lacking  in  species  from  more  tem- 
perate climes,  and  where  there  is  plenty 
of  glass  to  produce  and  maintain  them 
in  health  and  the  subjects  are  wisely 
chosen  and  grouped  artistically,  the  re- 
sult, as  may  be  seen,  is  telling  and  good. 

Many  of  the  slower  growers  may  be 
kept  in  practically  the  same  size  pots 
for  several  years,  as  the  amount  of 
growth  they  make  in  the  beds  is  not 
great.  Others  again  grow  so  quickly 
that  new  plants  are  needed  every  year. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  this  form  of 
gardening  unless  the  owner  of  the  gar- 
den has  either  plenty  of  facilities  for 
keeping  the  plants  over  winter  or  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  new  ones  each  year, 
for  unless  well  done  the  effect  is  any- 
thing but  good. 


ROTES  ni  SEASON. 

After  the  planting  is  practically  over 
for  the  season  there  is  a  little  lull  in 
the  work  that  gives  one  a  chance  to 
catch    up    with    the    routine    work    and 
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SUBTROPICAL    BEDDING. 

Fine  bed  of  foliage  plants  in  front  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcalture  building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


from  the  greenhouse  or  flower  garden 
where  summer  bedding  is  carried  on.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  good  groups  of 
narcissi  of  showy  kinds  at  the  back  of 
such  borders,  for  the  usual  tall  growing 


keep  everything  spic  and  span.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  difference  timely  at- 
tention to  little  details  makes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  garden  now 
and    how    soon    it   begins    to   look    un- 
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kempt  and  ragged  if  these  little  details 
are  left. 

After  the  lawn  mower  has  been  used, 
where  shrubs  grow  close  to  the  lawn  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  quite  close  up 
without  injuring  the  lower  branches, 
these  places  should  be  run  over  with 
shears  or  scythe  at  once.  If  left  they 
soon  get  untidy  and  the  turf  gets  rotten 
but  a  clean  finish  is  always  attractive. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  flower  borders 
the  soil  after  hoeing  and  planting  rides 
up  the  edge  of  the  turf.  If  this  is  al- 
lowed to  get  firm  there  the  grass  grows 
out  and  before  long  the  edges  have  to 
be  cut  again.  While  it  is  still  fresh  and 
loose  it  is  easily  pushed  back  with  the 
rake  and  a  nice,  sharp,  trim  looking 
edge  is  the  result.  These  little  manipu- 
lations of  the  soil  too  are  useful  in 
other  ways :  they  serve  to  keep  down  the 
small  annual  weeds  that  are  always 
ready  to  spring  up,  and  by  keeping  the 
surface  loose  and  friable  prevents  crack* 
ing  and  consequent  drying  out. 

Frequent  picking  over  of  the  plants, 
removing  old  flowers  and  decayed 
leaves,  and  stirring  the  soil  lightly  be- 
tween them  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  flower  beds  of  any  kii^d  but  es- 
pecially those  planted  to  summer  bed- 
ders.  A  rule  should  be  made  to  go  over 
them  at  least  once  a  week  choosing  a 
certain  day  for  it  and  letting  nothing 
else  interfere  with  it  but  bad  weather. 
All  creeping  and  climbing  plants  need 
constant  attention  now,  the  former  to 
keep  the  centers  well  furnished  with 
new  growth  and  to  prevent  them  en- 
croaching on  their  neighbors,  the  latter  to 
see  that  they  are  growing  where  desired 
and  to  prevent  the  vines  falling  over  or 
being  damaged  in  any  way.  When  ty- 
ing such  plants  in  the  early  stages  al- 
ways remember  that  the  stems  will  keep 
'^rowing  in  thickness  as  well  as  in 
length  and  leave  the  ties  sufficiently 
slack  to  prevent  their  being  pinched. 
Fairly  frequent  attention  to  this  point 
throughout  the  season  is  necessary  for 
no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be  at 
first  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  some  ties 
left  too  tight. 

Watering  flower  beds  and  borders  is 
verv  refreshing  and  helpful  to  the 
plants  in  hot  summer  weather  but  this 
should  be  done  regularly  and  thoroughly 
or  not  at  all.  Too  often  the  hose  is 
put  on  at  nightfall  and  a  general  sprink- 
ling given  all  round  not  sufficient  to  wet 
the  roots  being  given  in  any  one  place. 
This  kind  of  waterixig  is  useless  and  it 
is  far  better  to  moisten  a  small  part 
thoroughly  and  leave  the  rest  until 
there  is  time  to  do  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  refer  to  root  watering;  spray- 
ing for  the  sake  of  removing  dust  or 
to  freshen  the  plants  after  a  hot  day  is 
different.  Water  thoroughly  what  is 
watered  at  all  then,  either  in  the  early 
morning  or  in  the  evening ;  never  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright  and  hot. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  point  often  lost 
sight  of  where  plants  from  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  are  planted,  out 
of  their  pots,  for  the  summer.  This  sur- 
face watering  is  absolutely  useless  "to 
their  roots,  though  spraying  may  be,  and 
often  is,  refreshing  to  t4ie-heads;--  The 
old  ball  of  soil  is  too  frequently  .allowed 
to  dry  out  and.  when  jt  otice  gets  into 
this  condition,  nothing  tut  repeated 
soakings  of  .  water  can  again  moisten 
it.  This  should  be  kept  in  mii^d 
while  watering  the  garden.  G. 


PBOlfXESFROMJAPAH. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April 
20  appears  a  fine  supplementary  illus- 
tration of  peonies,  a  field  as  cultivated 
in  the  nursery  of  the  Yokohama  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan.  In  the 
same  issue  is  an  interesting  note  on 
plants  received  from  Japan  by  W.  H. 
Smith,  gardener  at  West  Dean,  who 
says: 

**Wc  had  a  quantity  imported  from 
the  Yokohama  nurseries  during  th« 
time  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  When  the  plants  arrived  they 
were  laid  in  rough  leaf  mould  until  the 
roots  had  commenced  to  make  small 
fibers  when  they  were  potted  up  into  8- 
inch  pots.  The  compost  was  one  of 
rough,  fibrous  turf,  leaf-mould  and  rotted 
cow  manure. 

"After  potting,  the  plants  were  placed 
in  a  cool  orchard  house  and  they  were 
watered  sparingly  for  some  time.  When 
they  had  filled  the  pots  with  roots  they 
were  afforded  weak  liquid  manure  until 
the  flowers  commenced  to  show  color, 
but  no  longer.  When  the  flowers  faded 
the  plants  were  placed  outside  under 
the  shade  of  a  north  wall  until  the 
leaves  were  hardened  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Two  hundred  plants  were  imported  and 
we  only  lost  two." 


THE  WAY  WOODBINE  CLIMBS. 

The  books  are  full  of  instances  in 
which  an  error  once  made  in  print  is 
repeated  again  and  again  by  authors  too 
indolent  to  examine'  for  themselves. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  Virginia 
creeper  or  woodbine  (Ampelopsis  quin- 
quefolia).  Several  books  examined  re- 
cently aver  that  this  vine  climbs  by 
means  of  adhesive  disks  on  the  end  of 
its  tendrils.  Other  books  assert  that 
the  tendrils  twine  as  do  the  tendrils  of 
the  grape.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
contends,  however,  that  both  are  wrong, 
for  the  woodbine  not  only  has  twining 
tendrils  but  it  has  adhesive  disks  as 
well.  In  some  regions  but  one  form  is 
found ;  in  others,  both  occur.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  shall  we  call  each  form 
an  elementary  species  or  are  the  two 
forms  interchangeable?  Not  much  is 
known  about  the  distribution  of  the  two 
forms  and  here  is  a  case  in  which  every- 
body who  knows  this  common  vine  may 
be  of  use  to  science  by  recording  the 
form  or  forms  that  grow  in  his  own 
locality.  But  who  can  say,  off-hand, 
which  form  is  found  in  his  locality?  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  even  familiar  species 
have  many  unknown  points  about  them. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  grow  the  two 
forms  side  by  side  for  comparison.  We 
expect  to  do  this  and  hope  to  report 
conclusions  later. — American  Botanist. 


BORDER  BREVinCS. 

Continue  to  propagate  pansies  from 
cuttings. 

Prince  Leopold  is  a  fine  German  iris 
worth  propagating. 

Feed  and  mulch  the  penstemons  on 
light  or  poor  land  or  the  flowers  will  be 
poor. 

Keep  the  flowers  of  alternantheras 
constaritlv  picked  off  to  encourage  the 
growth  snoots. 

Antirrhinum  cuttings  strike  freely  now 
in  the  open  ground  if  kept  moist  and 
slightly  shaded. 


Look  after  the  growth  of  peonies  well 
after  the  flowers  are  cut 

Keep  the  crust  broken  that  forms  on 
the  surface  soil  when  hot  dry  weather 
follows  heavy  rain. 

As  soon  as  the  thrifts  finish  flowering 
divide  up  the  plants  and  strike  them  in 
sandy  soil  kept  moist 

Keep  the  strong-  growing  herbaceous 
subjects  from  overgrowing  the  weak 
ones  as  much  as  possible. 

Save  some  of  the  best  spikes  of  lu- 
pines, delphiniums  and  others  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  save  seed. 

The  true  Hemerocallis  Thunbergii  is 
finer  in  color  than  flava  and  more  grace- 
ful but  not  so  strong  growing. 

Plant  out  gazanias;  besides  the  pretty 
show  they  make  outside  good  healthy 
growth  for  cuttings  will  be  produced. 

A  thorough  soaking  now  with  water 
or  (preferably)  liquid  manure  will  be 
excellent  for  the  lily  of  the  valley  bed. 

Sweet  Williams  raised  from  seed  sown 
now  make  fine  plants  ^or  next  season. 
The  auricula-eyed  is  a  good  strain. 

Propa^te  the  hardy  garden  pinks 
freely.  The  singles  are  pretty  but  the 
doubles  are  finer  and  more  lasting  when 
cut 

Divisions  or  cuttings_  of  the  perennial 
candytuft  grow  freely  now  if  lined  out 
in  little  nursery  beds  and  kept  well 
watered. 

Mulch  the  sweet  peas  before  the  viites 
.  begin,  to  give  way  .under  the  strain  of. 
flowering  and  keep  all  flowers  picked  off 
regularly. 

Where  possible  to  use  hoes  or  culti- 
vators keep  these  going  on  the  outside 
crops  of  sweet  peas,  asters  and  young 
stock  of  carnations. 

The  cow  parsnip  (Heraclium  gigante- 
um)  may  be  planted  about  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  garden  and  in  places  where 
shrubs  have  missed. 

If  the  foliage  of  the  oriental  poppies 
is  encroaching  on  other  plants  a  little 
of  it  may  be  removed  without  injury 
after  the  flowers  are  past 

Many  plants  of  the  toadflax  order  are 
very  pretty  and  especially  Linaria  mari- 
tima,  a  pretty  yellow  and  orange  flow- 
ered annual  that  should  be  grown  bv 
all.  

Edelweiss.— Probably  the  popularity 
or  fame  of  this  plant  is  more  due  to  a 
kind  of  sentiment  about  it  than  any  re- 
markable beauty,  yet  ^  it  has  a  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own  too  and  it  is  worth 
adding  to  any  collection  of  alpine  or 
border  plants.  A  light  open  position  is 
necessary.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
which  is  usually  offered  under  its  sci- 
entific name  of  Leontopodium  alpinum. 

Phloxes.— These  plants  range  through 
a  great  variety  of  heights  from  the  pros- 
trate P.  subulata  to  the  giant  forms  of 
P.  paniculata  known  as  late  phloxes. 
They  almost  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  order  with  regard  to  their  flower- 
ing time.  P.  amoena,  being  amongst 
the  dwarfest,  is  also  one  of  the  earliest. 
Owinq:  to  its  dwarf  habit,  it  may  be 
used  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  tulips  or 
daffodils,  or  it  may  be  employed  for 
filling  small  round  beds  in  which  stand- 
ard roses  are  planted.  Those  who  have 
a  liking  for  rockwork  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely useful  for  planting  in  the  broad 
patches  where  creeping  subjects  are  not 
reouired.  gitizedby 
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The  Old  Fence  Coraer. 

CoDdnctwl  by  Abe  WiUiav. 


LovEKS  of  our  wild  flowers  can  grati- 
fy their  taste  now  to  the  full  for  there 
is  a  great  wealth  of  them.  Perhaps  the 
prettiest  flower  of  the  week  is  the  prairie 
rose  in  its  setting  of  green.  Near  the 
road  its  flowers  are  often  covered  with 
dust  but  back  in  the  fields,  where  the 
foliage  of  wild  grape  and  other  vines 
creep  over  it,  the  soft  pink  flowers  are 
very  fresh  and  pretty.  In  looking 
through  a  large  collection  of  single  roses 
in  a  nursery,  sweet  briars,  rugosa  and 
many  others  there  was  not  one  that 
could  beat  this  fine  native  rose  for 
beauty.  And  if  this  is  so  in  nursery 
rows  how  much  more  beautiful  is  it  in 
its  wild  untrammeled  state  where, 
though  overrun  with  other  plants,  it 
keeps  its  beautiful  head  up  and  makes 
a  brave  show. 

Wild  strawberries  are  very  plentiful 
now  in  the  fence  coriiers  and  other 
more  or  less  sheltered  spots.  The 
younger  generation  usually  know  where 
to  find  the  finest  berries  and  really  gdod 
they  are  either  for  dessert  or  for  cook- 
ing and  canning.  The  flavor  is  much 
finer  and  they  are  of  much  firmer  sub- 
stance than  the  best  of  the  cultivated 
sorts.  Where  there  is  a  little  room  in 
some  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden  the 
end  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to 
transplant  some  and  it  is  well  worth 
while.  It  takes  a  lot  of  picking  to  gath- 
er enough  to  make  a  show  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
it  is  good  exercise. 

The  florists  of  Chicago  have  received 
another  sad  blow.  High  rents  to  pay, 
bad  trade,  street  fakirs  taking  their 
passing  customers  and  their  best  ones 
leaving  for  the  sea  or  the  country  are  a 
few  of  the  evils  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend with.  Now  comes  the  news  of  a 
man  being  haled  up  for  contempt  of 
court  for  sending  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  been  ordered  not  to  molest,  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  This  kind  of  molestation  is 
not  usually  displeasing  to  the  ladies  but 
evidently  the  lady  in  question  saw  some 
sinister  meaning  in  the  gift  and  if  this 
has  the  effect  of  damping  the  ardor  of 
other  husbands,  beaux  and  beaux  to  be 
well  what  is  to  become  of  our  friends 
the  florists?  Truly  like  the  Gilbertian 
policeman  their  lot  is  "not  a  happy  one." 

Cuban  soil  is  so  fertile  that  at  the 
present  time  the  cane  field  is  planted 
only  about  once  in  ten  years.  Experi- 
enced American  growers  say  that  there 
is  no  necessity  ever  to  plant  more  than 
once  if  care  is  taken,  in  cutting  the  cane 
at  harvest  time,  not  to  pull  up  any  of 
the  roots,  as  the  new  cane  will  imme- 
diately sprout  from  these.  Ten  tons  of 
cane  produce  one  ton  of  s«gar  if  treated 
by  the  latest  mechanical  processes.  A 
single  plantation  of  i,ooo  acres  may 
yield  3,000  tons  of  the  commercial  ar- 
ticle under  fairly  favorable  conditions. 

In  Russia,  gardens  are  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  and  these  are  under  glass. 
Scarcely  a  plant  or  flowering  shrub  that 
can  resist  intense  cold  and  frost  in  this 
country  is  found  outdoors  in  Russia, 
consequently  the  glass  houses  of  Russia 
exceed  in  extent  those  in  all  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  smallest  natural  tree  is  the  Green- 
land birch.    Although  its  term  of  life  is 


from  75  to  130  years,  it  seldom  reaches 
more  than  10  inches  in  height  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  There 
are  forests  of  these  trees  in  Greenland 
half  a  century  old  and  under  five  inches 
in  height. 

A  DECORATED  AUTOMOBILE. 

This  flower  bedecked  automobile  was 
the  first  prize  winner  in  the  floral  parade 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  La  Fiesta  week. 
It  is  the  property  of  R.  A.  Rowan  and 


LATE  HOSE  CUTTINOS. 

Ed.  Gardenxng:— 

l8  it  possible  to  start  a  few  rose  cut- 
tlnigrs  at  this  late  date?    If  so,  how? 

A.    H. 

Rose  cuttings  will  strike  quite  freely 
now.  Choose  blind,  or  flow^rlees,  wood 
not  too  strong  and  only  half  rijpened. 
Make  the  cuttings  four  inches  long  and 
strike  them  In  sand  kept  constantly  moist 
in  the  usual  way.  A  temperature  of  60* 
is  best 


A   DBCORATBD   AUTOMOBILE   AT   LOS    ANGBLB8,    CAL. 


in  its  decoration  60,000  pink  and  laven- 
der sweet  peas.  40  dozen  roses  and  an 
immense  quai^ity  of  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus  and  Sprengeri  and  maidenhair 
ferns  were  used.  The  canopy  was  com- 
posed of  pink  sweet  peas,  the  wheels 
lavender  and  the  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine was  lined  with  Ulrich  Brunner 
roses.  In  connection  with  it  Morris 
Goldenson  writes:  "This  may  help  to 
give  you  a  fair  idea  of  what  we  can 
do  in  the  way  of  decoration  out  here 
in   God's   country." 


The  Oracle. 

Yoa  are  invited  to  consult  *1'I1I  OIACLB"  on 
anr  matter  that  puzzles  jon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  onlr.  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  sriven. 


ROSE  ROOTS  DISEASED. 

Ed.  Garobnino:— 

My  roses,  both  one  year  and  older 
plants,  are  aftected  with  club  root.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy? 

R08B  Growsr. 

To  enable  us  to  help  you  in  this  mat- 
ter you  should  have  sent  specimens  of 
the  plants  that  are  aftected. 


INSECTS  ON  CmtTSANTBfilfUMS. 

Ed.  Garobkino:— 

We  have  noticed  a  small  yellow  Insect 
about  1-16  inch  in  lengrth  on  our  chrysan- 
themums. Will  it  injure  the  plants?  If 
so.  what  can  we  do  to  exterminate  It? 

K  F. 

The  insect  is  probably  yellow  thrips  and 
is  certainly  injurious.  Sprinkle  a  little 
tobacco  powder  about  the  plants  and  fumi- 
gate two  or  three  evenings  in  succession. 


MANURE  FOR  ROSES. 

e:d.  Garobnino:— 

The  only  manure  we  have  is  cow  ma- 
nure from  dairies  where  the  animals  are 
fed  on  brewery  graina  Has  this  any  evil 
effect? 

Ross  Growbr. 

Not  if  used  in  proper  proportions  to 
soil  and  partly  decayed  before  use  as 
cow  manure  always  should  be. 


CUCUMBBR  TROUHLES. 

Ed.  GAROENiNa:— 

My  cucumbers  all  grow  to  vine ;  the  cu- 
cumbers form  in  bunches  of  four  to  eight, 
but  when  about  two  inches  long  they  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  When  the  vines  Were 
about  six  inches  high  they  were  rather 
spindly  and  I  was  advised  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda,  50  pounds  to  five  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. This  seemed  to  start  them  growing, 
and  they  are  growing  vines  as  fast  as  I 
can  prune  them.  I  had  nearly  the  same 
trouble  last  year  when  I  had  very  rich 
soil,  but  did  not  use  nitrate  of  soda.  Can 
you  advise  me  respecting  this? 

SXTBSCRnnBR. 

Evidently  you  are  letting  your  cucum- 
bers run  away.  Pinch  the  fruiting  laterals 
at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruits  as  soon 
AS  these  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Also 
pinch  any  long  shoots  that  se^m  to  be 
taking  an  undue  lead.  Just  take  the  point 
of  the  shoot  and  so  manipulate  the  vines 
that  a  regular  spread  of  foliage  occurs  all 
over  the  tr^lia  The  knife  ought  never  to 
be  used  on  the  young  growth  of  cucum- 
bers, only  to  remove  old  and  worn  out 
growtha  Divert  the  sap  to  the  fruit  by 
this  pinching  and  not  let  it  be  wasted  in 
producing  large,  useless  leaves. 
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CABIIATIONS  UNSATISFACTORT. 

Ed.  Gardsning:^ 

I  am  Bendlngr  under  separate  cover  a 
sample  of  carnation  flowers.  The  reds 
have  never  been  free  from  disease  all 
the  winter  and  it  seems  to  be  spread- 
insr.  The  whites  look  sleepy  when  first 
cut  but  Improve  when  placed  in  water. 
If  you  can  help  me  out  any  I  should  be 
glad.  »••*'• 

The  carnation  flowers  sent  are  simply 
alive  with  thrlps  and  the  leaves  are 
badly  affected  with  rust.  You  cannot 
expect  arood  results  with  plants  in  this 
condition.  If  you  intend  keeplniar  the 
plants  fumisrste  them  and  get  rid  of 
the  thrips  first  and  then  remove  the 
worst  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 
After  this  spray  regularly  with  a  good 
fungicide  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
rust  spreading.  It  is  very  inu>orUnt  to 
keep  up  an  abundant  circulation  of 
fresh  air  about  the  plants  and  avoid 
a  close,  damp  atmosphere.  Stir  the  top 
soil  and  keep  the  roots  active. 

TRBATHBirr  OF  BANANAS. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

Please  state  whether  it  is  wise  to  give 
banana  plants  a  shift  into  larger  tubs; 
as  they  bear  fruit  and  are  about  IB  feet 
high.  I  give  them  a  rich  soil,  made  up 
of  loam,  hotbed  manure  and  old  cow 
manure  with  lots  of  bone  meal  and  leaf- 
mould  mixed  m.  The  tubs  are  only  ?4 
inches  across,  and  full  of  new  roots;  the 
tops  are  coming  out  and  look  like  com 
ears.  I  intend  putting  the  plants  into  half 
barrels  %y%  feet  across.  What  would  be 
the  best  soil?  Will  the^same  tree  bear 
fruit  again  this  year?  I  have  it  in  full 
shade;  would  it  do  all  right  to  put  it  in 
full  sun,  where  west  wind  is  cut  off? 

Clbar. 

A  shift  now  would  be  Just  the  thing  for 
the  bananas  but  the  shift  you  propose  giv- 
ing, from  24-Inch  tubs  to  8%  feet,  is 
really  too  much.  Not  that  the  plants 
would  be  harmed  but  when  another  shift 
becomes  necessary  they  will  become  un- 
wieldy in  such  tubs  as  the  next  shift 
would  call  for.  We  would  advise  an  in- 
termediate else  for  one  or  two  seasons 
and  then  the  larger  siae.  Good  sound 
loam  with  old  cow  manure  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  25  of  soil  will  be  suitable. 
Use  this  in  a  moderately  dry  state  so  It 
may  be  very  firmly  rammed  into  place 
and  leave  ample  room  for  watering  and 
top-dressing,  say  3%  Inchea  If  care  is 
used  and  the  roots  not  unduly  dlsturbeJ 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  planU  should 
miss  fruiting.  Do  not  place  them  in  the 
sun  directly  after  retubbing  but  they  may 
go  there  when  again  established.  Spray 
them  daily  until  the  roots  have  again  be- 
come active  and  discontinue  all  feeding 
for  a  couple  of  montha  Overfeeding  does 
not  tend  to  a  fruitful  state  unless  the 
plants  have  the  tubs  well  filled  with  roots. 

VARIBD  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

At  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  carna- 
tion cuttings  are  the  tops  pinched  out? 
Should  they  be  pinched  as  soon  as  well 
rooted,  and  should  they  be  pinched  se- 
verely or  Just  the  extreme  crown  of  the 
plant? 

Which  roses  are  most  successful  under 
glass,  grafted  or  own  root  stock? 

Is  it  advisable  to  force  the  old  azaleas 
the  second  year?  If  so,  what  is  the  sum- 
mer culture? 


What  are  your  ideas  about  a  sunken 
greenhouse  for  carnations?  The  paths  are 
dug  down  and  the  plants  raised  in  natural 
beda 

Would  the  proper  temperature  be  main- 
tained for  a  carnation  house  by  piping  it 
for  a  temperature  of  55®  to  60°  with  an 
outside  temperature  of  zero?  E.  W. 

Pinch  the  young  carnation  plants  when 
well  rooted  and  take  the  point  only.  Some 
growers  do  not  pinch  at  all.  but  allow  the 
plants  to  break  naturally.  In  this  case  a 
light  and  well  ventilated  house  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Grafted  roses  make  a  quicker  and  more 
vigorous  start  than  own-root  plants,  and 
for  this  reason  are  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority of  trade  growera  Own  root  plants, 
of  course,  do  not  sucker  and,  of  many  va- 
rieties, are  equally  as  good  as  grafted 
planta 

Left-over  azaleas  should  do  well  if 
looked  after.  When  the  flowers  are  over 
pick  off  any  stale  flowers  that  are  left  and 
grow  the  plants  on  In  a  cool  house,  such 
as  a  carnation  house,  spraying  them  regu- 
larly to  keep  thrips  in  check.  By  the  end 
of  July  or  early  August  they  will  be  again 
well  set  with  buds.  Keep  them  quite  cool 
all  the  winter,  and  in  spring  treat  them  as 
newly  Imported  plants  are  treated.  Aza- 
leas have  very  fine  roots  that  are  easily 
Injured  either  by  overwatering  or  an  in- 
sufilcient  supply,  so  see  that  this  detail  of 
culture  is  carefully  attended  to. 

Sunken  houses  are  suitable  for  almost 
any  plants  where  the  locality  is  fairly 
dry.  We  should  not  choose  them  espe- 
cially for  carnations,  though  with  care 
you  should  have  no  trouble.  Any  house 
wherein  a  fairly  dry  temperature  can  be 
maintained,  and  ample  light,  is  suitable. 
The  temperature  you  name  will  be  right. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Hbck. — ^As  your  carnations  are  strong 
and  healthy  they  will  probably  grow  out 
of  their  troubla 

Lfc  I. — Snowdrops  are  best  when  lefi 
year  after  year  but  crocuses  always 
make  a  good  .<)howIng  the  first  season. 

Ctprbss. — Yes,  cypress  Is  excellent  for 
benches,  but  for  really  lasting  ones  noth- 
ing can  compare  with  properly  made  con- 
crete. 

Wrbn. — Continue  to  keep  the  side  shoots 
of  your  tomatoes  picked  out.  as  this  pre- 
vents the  plants  getting  out  of  hand  and 
crowded  with  foliage. 

Hardt. — ^The  herbaceous  plants  you 
mention  may  be  procured  In  pots  from 
nurserymen  at  any  time  of  the  year.  For 
sweet  Williams  sow  seeds  now. 

H.  P. — Cut  the  ferns  quite  down,  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots  and  place  them  In 
a  shady,  moist  and  warm  position.  When 
they  commence  to  grow  repot  them. 

P.  Q. — ^The  plant  you  refer  to  as  having 
the  property  of  giving  off  inflammable  gas 
is  Dictamnus  Fraxlnella.  a  pretty  herba- 
ceous hardy  subject  well  worth  growing. 

Rosa. — American  Beauty  is  doubtless  a 
very  fine  rose,  but  there  are  many  of  the 
tea  scented  varieties  and  hybrids  that  are 
far  more  satisfactory  for  amateur  grow- 
era 

D.  S. — Either  the  roses  have  been 
browned  by  the  hot  sun  following  the  cold 
unseasonable  weather  or  something  in- 
jurious has  been  sprayed  on  them  as  an 
insecticide.     It  looks  like  the  latter. 


The  Experiment  Stations. 


INTERESTING  WORK  IN  MISSOURL 

J.  C.  Whitten,  horticulturist  at  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
writes:  One  of  the  subjects  in  which 
we  have  recently  engaged  has  been  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  color  of  fruit 
twigs  to  hardiness.  We  find  that  the 
purple  coloring  matter  in  the  bark  of 
peach  and  apple  twigs  may  absorb  heat 
enough  on  warm  sunny  winter  days  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  twigs  15** 
to  2of  and  in  one  case  even  23**  above 
the  atmospheric  temperature.  This  ap- 
parently tends  to  enable  the  fruit  buds 
to  swell  and  grow  sufficiently  to  become 
tender  so  that  they  will  be  more  subject 
to  injury  from  subsequent  cold. 

Whitening  the  twigs  of  peach  trees 
by  spraying  them  with  whitewash  from 
an  ordinary  spray  pump  shows  that  as 
long  as  thoroughly  coated  with  white- 
wash they  remain  at  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  that  they  flower  from  a 
few  days  up  to  six  to  ten  days  later 
in  the  spring  than  do  those  which  were 
not  treated.  Sections  of  blossoms  taken 
from  whitened  and  unwhitened  trees 
from  time  to  time  through  the  winter 
showed  that  the  buds  on  untreated  trees 
bad  made  perceptible  growth  on  warm 
days  in  winter,  whereas  whitened  buds 
remained,  so  far  as  could  be  detected, 
entirely  dormant.  We  have  secured 
crops  of  peaches  on  whitened  trees  when 
the  entire  crop  was  killed  in  adjacent 
untreated  trees.  Some  of  our  peach 
trees,  notably  of  such  varieties  as  Snow, 
Ortiz,  Rice's  Seedling,  etc.,  lack  the  pur- 
ple coloring  matter,  or  have  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-green twig.  These  absorb  much 
less  heat  in  winter  during  warm  sunny 
days  than  do  purple  twigs  and  the  fruit 
buds  are  more  hardy  and  open  later  in 
the  spring. 

As  prospective  work,  we  are  now  car- 
rying on  experiments  in  breeding? 
peaches  to  eliminate  the  purple  coloring 
matter  by  crossing  the  best  fruited  sorts 
with  these  pale-twigged  sorts,  to  see  if 
the  latter  will  better  withstand  our  win- 
ters, or  remain  more  fully  dormant 
during  warm  winter  spells.  The  same 
principle  applies  also  to  spraying  the  twigs 
and  main  limbs  of  our  fruit  trees  with 
whitewash  to  avoid  sunscald.  It  has 
proven  particularly  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  the  pear.  Thermometers  inserted 
just  within  the  growing  layer  on  tht? 
south  side  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
apple  tree  showed  that  while  the  shady 
side  remained  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, the  sunny  side  may,  on  warm, 
bright  days,  get  warm  enough  to  cause 
the  buds  to  swell  and  make  growth  and 
then  freeze  up  again  during  the  night. 
These  fluctuating  temperatures,  partic- 
ularly late  in  winter,  no  doubt  cause 
what  we  call  "sunscald,"  and  the  injurv- 
from  sunscald  lays  the  trees  open  to  at- 
tacks from  canker  and  other  diseases. 
Whitening  the  trunks  causes  the  south 
side  to  remain  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture on  sunny  days,  and.  where  care- 
fully whitened,  no  case  of  sunscald  has 
been  observed  in  our  experiments. 

A  piece  of  investigation  work  of  in- 
terest to  market  gardeners  and  also  to 
florists  is  a  series  of  experiments  in  the 
use  of  free  steam  in  forcing  asparagus 
and  other  vegetables  in  winter,  as  well  as 
to  retain  warmth  in  hotbeds  at  the  same 
season.     We  inject  steam  into  t\{npets 
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between  the  rows  of  asparagus  in  the 
field,  first  mulching  the  bed  with  horse 
manure  to  hold  the  heat,  causing  the  as- 
paragus to  grow  under  this  mulch  in  the 
cold  part  of  the  winter  in  this  climate. 
Steam  is  blown  into  each  under-ground 
tunnel  an  average  of  three  minutes  each 
night  during  the  winter  to  secure  suf- 
ficient heat  for  forcing  the  plants  out  in 
the  open  field.  Hotbeds  are  provided 
with  loose  tunnels  formed  by  placing 
boards  on  blocks  along  the  edge  of  the 
tunnels  and  covering  with  earth.  Where 
a  hotbed  becomes  spent  before  a  crop 
is  finished  up,  heat  enough  can  be  blown 
in  by  injecting  steam  through  a  hose 
into  the  tunnels  once  every  two  or 
three  days  to  finish  up  the  crop.  Some 
of  the  growers  in  the  gulf  states  have 
taken  up  this  system  to  apply  on  their 
vegetable  and  flower  plantations.  Where 
the  climate  is  mild,  they  are  successful 
in  forcing  plants  in  this  way  out- 
doors, especially  in  the  gulf  states  where 
climatic  conditions  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  force  the  same  spe- 
cies without  the  aid  of  steam. 

Experiments  have  been  published  on 
the  relation  of  cultivation  to  the  growth 
of  apple  trees,  in  which  the  length 
growth  of  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  hundreds  of  tress  in  different  plots 
has  been  taken  annually.  Where  good 
cultivation  was  given  every  year,  the 
average  length  growth  was  shown  to  be 
uniform  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  The  trees  were  not  injured  by 
drought.  In  nine  different  orchards 
having  every  degree  of  cultivation  from 
the  very  best  of  attention  down  to 
those  in  sod  and  the  sod  plants  removed 
so  that  no  mulch  remained  on  the 
ground,  measurements  of  the  anual 
growth  showed  that  fluctuations  in 
growth  as  between  dry  years  and  years 
when  the  rainfall  was  ample  was  great- 
est where  the  least  cultivation  was  given 
and  least  where  the  most  cultivation  was 
given.  Orchards  which  suffered  from 
drought  did  not  show  it  the  year  of  the 
drought  but  the  year  following,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  principal 
length  growth  is  made  in  early  spring 
here  when  we  ordinarily  have  ample 
rainfall  and  then  drought  in  July  and 
August,  after  the  growing  period  has 
ceased.  This  undoubtedly  causes  the 
trees  to  fail  to  mature  properly,  to  store 
up  and  fill  out  properly  the  amount  of 
length  growth  which  was  made  that 
year,  causing  the  trees  to  go  into  win- 
ter with  insufficient  vigor  to  make  good 
length  growth  the  following  spring. 

For  10  years  we  have  also  been  re- 
cording data  showing  each  season  the 
varieties  of  fruits,  grown  on  the  horti- 
cultural grounds,  capable  of  self-fertil- 
ization and  which  are?  incapable  of  it. 
We  find  that  certain  varieties  may  be 
perfectly  self-fertile  (their  flowers  are 
able  to  set  fruit  from  their  own  pollen) 
in  certain  years  and  not  capable  of  self- 
fertilization,  but  capable  of  setting  fruit 
when  cross  fertilized,  in  other  years. 

We  are  also  studying  the  relation  of 
the  dormant  period  to  hardiness,  straw- 
berry breeding  by  selection  from  the 
most  fruitful  plants  and  other  minor 
experiments. 

Tbi  trees  at  the  city  nursery  at  Sioux 
Qty,  la.,  are  suffering  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  the  continued  drought  Re- 
ports say  that  50  per  cent  of  the  trees 
will  die. 


SITTINGS. 

The  California  legislature  has  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  Sacramento 
drainage  commission  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  a  solution  of  the  flood  prob- 
lem may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  reported  that  Salton  sea  is  en- 
croaching on  the  government  date  or- 
chard at  Mecca,  and  that  to  save  the 
orchard  from  inundation  it  will  be  re- 
moved to  Indio,  which  is  at  sea  level. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  investigations 
form  the  principal  contents  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station  report  of  December, 
iQoiS,  and  to  anyone  who  has  work  of 
this  class  in  hand  or  contemplation  it 
should  prove  useful^ 

The  government  forest  service  has 
succeeded  in  treating  lodgepole  pine  with 
creosote,   rendering  an  otherwise   well- 
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nigh  useless  stick  of  wood  probably 
capable  of  serving  a  20-year  term  as  a 
fence  post.  The  price  of  this  timber  has 
in  consequence  risen  from  25  to  40 
cents. 

The  thirty-second  annual  report  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
Experimental  Farm  is  a  large  and  well 
illustrated  book  of  240  pages.  H.  L. 
Hutt,  the  horticulturist,  in  his  report, 
tells  of  experiments  with  tree  fruits; 
apples  have  done  well,  but  pears,  plums 
and  some  of  the  more  tender  cherries 
have  been  comparative  failures.  Cover 
crops  for  orchards,  bush  fruits,  plant 
breeding,  vegetable  .  gardening  and 
floriculture  are  other  interesting  notes 
from  his  pen. 

BULLETINS  RBCESNTLY  ISSUBD. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Legummous  Crops  for  Green  Manur- 
ing," by  C.  V.  Piper. 

"A  Method  of  Eradicating  Johnson 
OraBS,"  by  J.  S.  Scates  and  W.  J.  Spill- 
man. 

"The  Grasshopper  Problem  and  Al- 
falfa Culture,"  by  P.  M.  Webster. 

By  the  Berkeley.  Cal.,  Experiment 
Station : 

*'01dium  or  Powdery  Mildew  of  the 
Vine,"  by  Frederic  T.  Bloletti. 


DR.  HAXWfiLL  T.  MASTERS. 

Dr.  Masters,  the  respected  editor  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  England,  died 
at  his  home  at  Ealing,  after  an  illness 
extending  over  a  month,  on  May  30. 

Maxwell  Tylden  Masters  was  bom  at 
Canterbury,  Kent,  on  April  15,  1833.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Alderman  Mas- 
ters, a  well-known  author  and  nursery- 
man, and  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London.  His  first  charge,  after 
taking  his  degree,  was  sub-curator  of 
the  Fielding  Herbarium  at  Oxford,  un- 
der Dr.  Daubeny,  and  he  also  practiced 
medicine  for  some  time.  From  1855  to 
1868  he  was  botanical  lecturer  at  St. 
George's  hospital  and  for  some  years 
he  was  examiner  in  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  i860  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  in 
1870  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

At  the  age  of  32,  in  November,  1865,  ' 
he  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
appointed  as  part  editor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  in  company  with  the 
late  Thomas  Moore.  Since  this  date  his 
influence  for  good  has  been  felt,  not 
only  in  the  columns  of  this  fine  journal, 
but  in  horticulture  the  world  over. 
Quite  early  in  his  career  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  national 
gardens  at  Kew  from  being  handed 
over  to  a  political  clique  rather  than 
to  a  horticultural  director,  and  how 
great  a  good  this  has  proved  no  one 
really  knows. 

In  1866  Dr.  Masters  was  congress 
secretary  for  the  great  Inttemational 
Horticultural  Exhibition  and  now  only 
one  other  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  who  had  charge  of  this 
•great  show,  remains,  Harry  J.  Veitch. 
Old  Chiswick  men  will  long  revere  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Masters  for  the  great 
interest  he  always  took  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
will  recall  the  fondness  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  old  Chiswick  garden  after 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  its  day 
of  usefulness  had  passed.  They  will  re- 
member, too,  the  gallant  efforts  he  sus- 
cessfully  made  to  prevent  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  Lindley  library  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  society  at  South  Kensington 
and  later  to  properly  house  and  cata- 
logue this  grand  collection  of  books. 

Dr.  Masters  was  in  his  usual  place  at 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  office  on  May 
I,  but  the  next  day  a  doctor's  exam- 
ination showed  him  to  be  suffering  from 
pleurisy,  which  later  developed  into 
pneumonia.  Hopes  of  recovery  were 
entertained  up  to  the  last,  but  heart  fail- 
ure supervened  and,  to  the  lasting  re- 
gret of  all  who  knew  him,  the  end  came 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  30.  The  fu- 
neral took  place  at  St.  Stephen's  church. 
West  Ealing,  and  was  attended  by  a 
few  representative  horticulturists.  The 
remains  were  subsequently'  cremated  at 
Woking.  As  an  incentive  to  usefulness 
the  late  doctor's  memory  will  long  be 
cherished,  for  his  career  was  above  all 
things  eminently  useful  and  his  aim  was 
>yhat  is  right  rather  than  what  is  ex- 
pedient.   

Bat  Citt,  Mich. — ^Theo.  Reuther  haa 
charge  of  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds 
at  Wenona  beach. 

Wilmington.  Del. — All  the  employes  at 
the  postofflce  have  entered  heartily  Into  a 
scheme  for  beautifying  its  surroundings 
by  planting  flowers  and  shrubs.     ^^ 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Motion  Biiil(fii«,  GHICAQa 

SubforlptloB  pdoSt  11.00  a  Tear  — M  Vnmbwi. 
AdTMRWng  mtM  on  aiiiplkttttoii. 

Entertd  at  Ohioaeo  MstofllM  m  ««Mlid.«lt4i 
matter.    Ck)pytitht,lW7,bjT]MO<MNnlafOa. 

OABrnxmra  It  goiten  up  for  lis  >tad«H|uiA  In 
Cbeir  iDtaiest,  ana  It  behoot«a  jou,  ob«  ai|d  all,  !■ 
toake  It  tateveitliig.  If  It  dote  not  oMotly  toll 
voar  oasiL  pleaM  writs  and  tell  at  wkat  jFau  vaat 
It  it  our  dtellre  to  kelp  yon. 

AtK  Airr  Qusinoirt  too  please  about  ptants. 
flowert.  fraitt,  Tesetaolet  or  oCbor  praotloal 
nidemfiiK  muHSia.  We  wlH  take  ptoatars  In 
antwerlng  them. 

SniD  pa  Kent  of  your  ezpetieooe  in  gaMsning 
in  any  ittie;  teil  ut  of  year  titfooettet  tbAt  otben 
may  be  enllebtened  and  enooaraged,  and  of  yoor 
fauQiet,  ptebaps  we  oan  belp  you. 

SavD  us  PBOToeiupas  oa  fiKarcHia  of  your 
flowert,  gardens,  greenboutet,  fruits,  teg«tab1es, 
or  bortlottltural  apollanoet  thai  we  may  hafe 
tbem  engraTed  for  GABVlxiiie. 
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Experiment. 

Sow  biennials. 

Propagate  Phlox  amcena. 

Gazanias  are  very  pretty. 

Water  early  in  the  morning. 

Sow  pansies  and  strike  cuttings. 

Ventilate  the  greenhouse  night  and 
day. 

The  national   flower   is   a   perennial 
subject. 

The  old  Yellow  Austrian  briar  is  very 
fine  now. 

Get  the  young  roses  well  rooted  be- 
fore beginning  to  feed. 


Don't  forget  to  sow  primulas  and 
cinerarias  for  next  spring. 

DiB  you  show  your  last  copy  of 
Garssning  to  an  interested  friend.' 

BiGONiA  Ve&tTVius  is  a  grand  summer 
bedder.  a  mass  of  scarlet  bloom  all  the 
thiie. 

Seed  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora  sown 
now  will  produce  nne  plants  for 
next  spring. 

The  orchids  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Temi^e  show  in  London,  £nfir<>  were  said 
to   be   worth  $500^000. 

KlSP  weH  in  frMt  o€  the  work  and 
you  will  never  be  too  busy  lo  attend  to 
necessary  cultural  details. 

BcAT/TY  OF  Liv&rmere  is  an  old  but 
exceHent  variety  of  oriental  poppy  re- 
cently exhibited  in  England. 

The  scarlet  thorn  and  the  common 
Weigela  rosea  tre  among  the  best 
shmbs  in  flower  this  week. 

Now  is  the  time  that  grafted  shrubs 
have  le  be  watched  to  see  that  suckers 
are  tiot  checking  their  Krowth. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  a  Weeping  ash  with 
branches  covering  250  square  yards  re- 
cently appeared  in  The  Gardener. 

The  annual  meetlttg  df  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Supftiintendents  wfll 
be  held  at  Toronto.  Ont,  August  15-17. 

Hob  farms  are  Mid  to  be  very  profit- 
able in  some  seetiens,  even  where  the 
soil  is  unsuiiahle  to  cereal  and  other 
crops. 

"Anglo-Amhican  Carnations"  b  the 
title  of  an  artiicle  bQr  Lawrence  Cook  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Ttlor- 
ticultuz^  Bi^ge. 

ParisiaIt  flower  show  managers  now 
make  souvenir  postal  cards  of  the  actual 
exhibits  and  use  them  wnile  the  shows 
are  in  orogress. 

The  Society  for  the  J^romotlon  of  Ag- 
ticnltUral  Science,  Prof.  A.  C.  Beal  of 
Champaign,  IlL,  president,  met  at  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  May  27. 

All  carnations  descend  from  that 
ancient  delight,  the  pink,  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  which  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  grown. 

Burbank's  ktest  brochure  is  entitled 
"The  New  Agricultural-Horticultural 
Opuntias,"  with  the  sub-title  "Plant  Cre- 
ations for  Arid  Regions." 

Lo(MC  up  the  hedtinR:  arrangements 
tiow,  whHe  any  deftcietfcies  of  the  past 
wialtr  ate  in  adnd,  asd  ^an  what  al- 
terations are  to  be  oMide. 

Primula  VertIcillata  is  a  very  fine 
plant  with  yellow  flowers  and  white 
mealy  foliage.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  but 
easily  grown  in  the  coolest  greenhouse. 

English  people  eannot  be  very  proud 
of  their  native  ferns.  "No  British 
rubbish"  reads,  in  part,  the  advertise- 
ment 6i  a  fern  spectaKst  in  Lancashire, 
England. 

W.  Whitman  Bail*y,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, has  offered  to  name  any  flower- 
ing plants  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
provided  stamps  or  a  postal  are  enclosed 
for  the  reply. 

A-MG  project  is  on  foot  in  Spain  for 
canalizing  the  Guadalquivar  river  for  ir- 
rigation purposes,  and  interested  land- 


owners have  offered  to  contribute  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 

Canadian  Queen,  is  a  fine  rose  not 
sufficiently  known  or  grown.  Like  others 
of  the  Madame  Cuisine  sports  it  pos- 
sesses great  powers  of  recuperation  af- 
ter wrong  treatment,  bat  it  is  worthy  of 
the  best  care. 

Three  pounds  of  whiting  to  one  of 
starch  is  an  excellent  cheap  shading  ma- 
terial for  greenhouses  and  may  be  made 
thin  or  dense  by  dilution.  The  whiting 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  pow- 
dered before  use. 

The  orizes  of  $aoo  and  $xoo  offered 
by  Philip  Breitmeyer  and  A.  T.  Bod- 
dington  for  outdoor  roses,  in  connection 
with  the  American  Rose  Society,  should 
stimulate  the  raisers  and  growers  of  this 
charming  section -to  do  their  utmost. 

A  VERY  interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween A.  C.  Zvolanek,  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  and  an  English  grower,  C.  Engel- 
man,  of  Saffron  Walden,  respecting  the 
statement  of  the  former  that  "sweet 
peas  never  sport,"  is  proceeding  in  the 
HoTticukural  Advertiser  (Eng.). 

"Cblert"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
bulletin,  by  W.  R  Beattie,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  consisting  of 
^  pages  of  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  matter  and  many  good  cuts  il- 
lustrating technical  points  in  culture  and 
preparation  of  the  crop  for  market  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested 
in  this  important  and  profitable -crop. 

How  mudi  of  the  beauty  of  flowering 
shrubs  is  lost  by  their  rot  being  prop- 
erly grouped  or  massed  can  be  easily 
seen  now  in  most  public  places.  Hefe 
and  there  fine  groups  of  some  common 
shrub,  such  as  the  lilac  or  snowball, 
serve  to  show  how  much  better  they 
look  planted  this  way  than  when  dotted 
about  promiscuously  among  others,  but 
the  majority  of  the  planting  is  a  nrix- 
up,  not  effective  or  good  for  the  plants 
culturally.  Leaving  both  these  import- 
ant points  out  it  is  tiring  to  keep  walk- 
ing past  the  same  heterogenous  mass  of 
varieties  while,  if  proper  masses  of  sep- 
erate  varieties  were  planted,  something 
new  and  fresh  would  meet  tiie  eye  at 
every  turn.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  way  but  a  great  deal  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

PBCmTTIlGB. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
peony  men  are  busy  and  when  they  for- 
get all  else  in  the  charms  of  their  fa- 
vorite. There  are  others  of  course  flow- 
ering now  but  those  who  have  caught 
the  peony  fever  can  think,,  talk  or  dream 
of  nothing  else. 

And  no  wonder/  for  what  a  grand 
flower  the  herbaceous  peony  is!  The 
blossoms  range  in  color,  from  tiie  purest 
white  through  lovely  shades  of  pink  to 
the  deepest,  almost  black,  crimson.  They 
are  produced  on  long  stems;  many  of 
them  are  delightfully  fragrant  aad  they 
last  well  in  a  cut  state,  being  kept  in 
cold  storage  often  for  weeks.  Then  in 
addition  the  plants  are  absolutely  hardy 
thriving  anywhere  and  in  any  kind  of 
soil  and  they  are  easily  grown  and  pro- 
pagated, while  no  plant  makes  so  fine  a 
display  in  the  garden.  No  wonder  then 
that  lovers  of  this  beautiful  subject  can 
hardly  allow  themselves  time  to  sleep 
when  their  favorite  is  in  bloom  or  that 
they  organise  special  societi^ 
hibitions  in  her  honor. 
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IfOltWAT'S  FORBSTS. 

Vice-Consul  Michael  Alger,  of  Chris- 
Uania,  furnishes  a  report  on  the  forest 
and  forestry  products  of  Norway,  as  fol- 
lows: "Although  21  per  cent,  or  26.324 
square  miles,  of  the  tbtal  area  of  Norway 
is  still  considered  to  be  covered  with 
forests,  having  an  estimated  value  of 
about  1122,000,000,  the  products  of  these 
woods  remain,  what  they  have  been  for 
years*  the  principal  item  on  the  coun- 
try's export  list  Real,  forests,  where  lum- 
ber of  useful  sizes  are  found,  are  now 
confined  mainly  to  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country,  while  on  the 
coast  land,  from  the  southern  part  to 
the  Russian  frontier  on  the  Arctic  ocean, 
there  is  hardly  anything  left  of  the  abun- 
dance of  large  trees  which  formerly  cov- 
ered  those   districts 

"The  real  forest  trees  of  the  country 
are  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  sylvostris),  spruce 
(Plcea  excelsa),  and  birch  (Betiila  ver- 
rucosa and  oUonita).  The  two  first 
named  species  grow  side  by  side,  the  fir 
predominating  on  dry  ground  and  gplng 
somewhat  higher  up  the  mountains  than 
the  spruce  can  grow.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spruce.  Vhich  hardly  grows  north 
of  the  polar  circle,  these  trees  prevail 
over  all  the  country,  sometimes  in  an  un- 
mixed continuous  forest  covering  large 
stretches,  but. more  commonly  mixed  with 
each  other  or  with  sporadic  representa- 
tives of  other  species  of  treea  North 
of  the  polar  circle  the  birch  is  predom- 
inant on  the  coast  as  well  as  In  the  in- 
terior and  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the 
foresta  The  conifers  grow  as  high  up  as 
2,600  feet,  while  the  birch  zone  reaches 
from  3.000  to  3.500  feet  above  the  sea. 
lluree-fourths  of  the  forest  area  is  cov- 
ered with  conifers  and  one-fourth  with 
foliage  trees.** 


FLOWER  STORE  Olf  JIN  OCEAN  LINER. 

Though  there  are  legends  of  ancient 
splendor  in  which  voluptuous  monarchs 
are  represented  as  having  roses  sent  to 
their  capitals  by  the  shipload,  the  mod- 
em developments  of  horticulture,  great 
as  they  have  been,  have  not  yet  reached 
this  stage.  Yet,  those  of  us  who  have 
reached  middle  life  can  look  back  with 
feelings  akin  to  amazement  on  the  won- 
derful advancements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  cut  flower  and  plant  trade. 
Flower  stores,  located  in  great  hotels 
and  railway  stations  are  no  longer  ex- 
periments but  paying  investments,  and 
now  we  have  the  florist  of  the  ocean. 
On  a^  recent  visit  to  the  good  ship 
Amerika,  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  as  she  lay  at  her  pier  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  I  was  confronted  with*  the  fa- 
miliar sign  "Florist"  The  powers  that 
rule  this  great  concern  have  given  the 
floi^er  shop  a  place  of  honor  on  the  ship. 
To;  the  right,  facing  it,  is  a  sign,  which 
.  rei^ds:  Washington  deck;  to  the  left  is 
t  aitother  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the 
;  Roosevelt  deck;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ocean  flOwer  shop  is  surrounded  by 
good  omens.  When  I  visited  the  ship, 
in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparations 
for   sailing,   trunks,   checks,   etc.,   were 

I.  more  in  the  minds  of  the  passengers 
than  posies.  It  is  after  land  has  been 
left  behind  and  ocean  life  becomes  set- 
tled that  the  florist  docs  business.  A 
good  stock  of  azaleas,  cyclamens,  hya- 
onths  and^smalh  ferns,  ivith  various 
foliage  plants  were  on  hand.  The  young 
German  in  charge  conducted  me  down 
past     great    heaps    of    good    eatables,: 


through  the  ship's  refrigerators  till  we 
came  to  the  ice  box,  this  being  simply  a 
section  of  the  refrigerator  fitted  up  care- 
fully with,  wire  partitions  to  guard 
against  breakage  in  heavy  weather.  A 
good  stock  of  all  seasonable  cut  flowers 
is  carried,  being  purchased  in  the  open 
market  in  New  York  for  the  return  voy- 
age. The  concession  for  the  sale  of 
flowers  is  held  by  Peterson,  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  in  a  short  time  all  the  odier 
passenger  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  will  be  similarly 
equipped  to  the  Amerika. 


to  purchaae  fresh  seed  every  year  for  their 
plantations,  chiefly  from  the  regions 
around  Cavalla.  in  Macedonia,  and  ancient 
Bpbasos,  In  Asia  Minor,  Which  produce  the 
finest  flavored  Turkish  tobaccos. 


PLANT  ACaiMATIZATION. 

Dates  have  been  fixed  for  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  "Plant  Hardiness 
and  Acclimatization,"  which  is  being  or- 
ganized by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York.  The  conference  will  extend 
over  three  days.  The  opening  session,  on 
September  30,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Institute;  the  second 
day  will  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  to 
some  point  of  iiiterest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  third  day's  session  will  be 
held  in  the  museum  building  of  the  New. 
York  Botanical  Garden. 

A  list  of  about  two  dozen  titles  has 
already  been  prepared  and  incorporated 
into  the  preliminary  programme  shortly 
to  be  issued  and  an  interesting  confer- 
ence is  assured.  The  secretary  will  glad- 
ly receive  suggestions  and  promises  of 
communications  from  horticulturists, 
who  should  address  the  office  of  the  so- 
ciety. Room  60,  ^s  Liberty  street.  New 
York.  

A  NBW  FAD. 

Miniature  pepper  trees,  that  give  quite 
a  Japanese  effect,  are  a  new  fad  and  one 
that  is  decidedly  unique.  They  are  six 
or  ei?ht  inches'  high  and  the  tiny 
branches  extend  in  an  umbrella  shape 
at  the  top.  The  leaves  are  thkk  and  a 
dark  waxy  green  m  color,  while  there 
are  little  pods,  exact  reproductions  of 
the  red  and  green  peppers  that  may 
always  be  had  at  the  markets. 

These  little  plants  are  effective,  either 
singly  or  arranged  in  a  group,  in  a  tall- 
handled  basket,  tied  with  ribbons  in  the 
new  bronze  shade.  They  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  Beidermaier  work, 
now  so  fashionable,  with  its  stiff,  quaint 
little  pots  of  flowers,  and  the  touches 
of  black  and  brown  in  contrast  to  tiie 
Dresden  colorings. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  IN  TUMUnf. 

Consul  E.  Li.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  reports 
that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  council  of 
ministers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  ex- 
portation of  tobacco  seed  has  been  en- 
tirely prohibited  from  all  parts  of  Tur- 
key, for  the  following  reason: 

This  measure  has  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  tobacco  trade  of  Tur- 
key, which  in  recent  years  has  suffered 
considerably  from  the  competition  of 
South  African  and  other  planters  who  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  tobacco  grown 
from  Turkish  tobacco  seed.  I  am  In- 
fdrmed  on  good  authority  that  from 
natural  causes  tobacco  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  from  Turkish  tobacco 
seed  will  only  produce  one  crop  of  to- 
bacco having  the  fragrance  of  the  original 
stock  and  that  the  seed  of  crops  grown 
abroad  will  only  produce  a  very  inferior 
4obacca  Up  to  the  present  it -has  been 
::lh^..<m4tom>fpi^  planters,  outside  Turk«y« 


TO  STUDY  FRUn  TREE  PESTS. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology will  shortly  establish  some- 
where near  San  Jose  a  big  experiment 
station  to  study  the  insect  pests  which 
afflict  the  deciduous  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  liberal  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  the  support  of  the  sta- 
tion for  a  period  of  two  years  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  measures  will  be  taken  to 
make  it  a  permanent  affair.  Dudley 
Moulton,  who  graduated  from  Stanford 
in  1905,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion. Moulton's  work  as  entomologist 
of  Santa  Clara  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  and  he  has  recently 
done  some  important  research  work 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

New  Books. 

*CBLERY  CULTURE. 

"In  this  book  an  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  give  plain  directions  both  for 
the  production  of  a  home  supply  of  cel- 
ery and  its  culture  on  an  extensive  com- 
mercial basis,"  says  W.  R.  Beattie.  the 
author,  in  his  preface,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  will  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  reads  it,  for  through  the 
whole  of  the  150  pages  the  practical  side 
01  the  question  is  kept  uppermost  and 
•here  is  not  a  chapter  but  that  forms  ex- 
cellent reading.  The  chapter  on  "Fer- 
tilizers" alone  is  worth  the  price  charged 
fbr  the  book  and  following  this  the  au- 
thor takes  his  readers  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  celery  culture  from  pre- 
paring the  soil  to  marketing  the  crop. 
Seed  sowing  care  of  plants,  planting, 
irrigation,  diseases,  insect  foes,  blanch- 
ing, storing  and  scores  of  other  details 
are  treated  in  the  most  comprehensive 
way  yet  without  reiteration  and  in  plain 
words,  such  as  people  use  who  laiow 
what  they  are  talking  about  All  the 
illustrations  are  practical  and  well  exe- 
cuted, showing  at  a  glance  the  points  in- 
tended.   The  price  is  so  cents. 

*TOMATO  CULTURE. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  on 
the  culture  of  the  tomato  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  difficult  to  say  anythmg  new 
or  fresh  on  the  subject  But  Will  W. 
Tracey  has  certainly  touched  new  ground 
in  several  places  and  as  a  whole  has 
succeeded  in  marshalling  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting and  practical  facts  that  should 
be  studied  and  known  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  culture  of  this  esculent.. 
The  plentiful  ilhistrations  given  point 
very  clearly  the  details  that  the  author 
wishes  to  emphasize  and  are  in  this  way 
quite  different  to  the  string  of  pictures, 
bearing  no  reference  whatever  to  prac- 
tical points,  that' are  sometimes  thrown 
promiscuously  into  books  of  this  char- 
acter. The  subject  is  clearly  and  con- 
cisely treated  and  the  whole  field  of  to- 
mato growing  is  well  covered  from  the 
botanical  standing  of  the  plant  to  the 
canning  of  the  fruit  the  whole  is 
written  in  a  clear  style,  easily  under- 
stood, and  every  p::gc  of  the  150  includ- 
ed in  It  is  useful.    The  price  is  50  cents. 

'We  can  supply  any  of  the  above 
books  where  price  Is  quoted.        ^^/ 
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Societies. 


THE  HORT.  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  preliminary  list  of  premiums  of- 
fered by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago,  for  competition  at  the  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  October  31  to  November 
6,  1907,  has  been  published  and  may  be 
had  by  addressing  E.  A.  Kanst,  5700 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

The  list  includes  prizes  of  $30,  $15 
and  $10  for  the  best,  second  and  third 
vases  of  white,  pink,  yellow  and  any 
other  color  chrysanthemums  SO  blooms 
to  be  shown  in  a  vase,  arrangement  and 
quality  of  blooms  to  be  considered.  For 
12  blooms  of  popular  varieties  $6,  $3  and 
$2  is  offered  as  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  respectively.  In  the  collections 
of  named  varieties  25,  one  bloom  each, 
$20  and  $10  are  offered  as  first  and  sec- 
ond prizes  in  classes  13  and  14  while  for 
pompon  varieties  the  same  amount  is 
offered. 

For  the  best  specimen  plant,  no  re- 
striction as  to  color,  size  of  pot  or  man- 
ner of  growth  the  prizes  are  $40  and 
$20  and  $50,  $30  and  $20  are  offered  for 
a  group  occupying  not  less  than  100 
square  feet.  Twelve  other  chrysanthe- 
mum plant  classes  are  included  in  which 
the  first  premiums  range  from  $50  to 
$15,  and  20  other  plant  classes  of  simi- 
lar and  smaller  amounts  are  offered  for 
orchids,  ferns,  dracaenas  and  various 
others. 

Very  good  prizes  are  offered  in  other 
cut  flower  classes,  notably  $75,  $50  and 
$25  for  100  American  Beauty  roses  and 
$25,  $12  and  $8  for  100  blooms  of  vari- 
ous other  popular  commercial  sorts. 
For  the  best  collection  of  orchid  blooms 
$50  is  offered,  $30  and  $20  for  second 
and    third    respectively.     There   are   40 


classes  for  cut  carnations  in  the  open 
classes  and  a  great  number  of  various 
classes  in  plants  and  cut  flowers  limited 
to  private  gardeners  only.  In  class  127 
$100,  $75  and  $50  are  offered  as  prizes 
for  100  American  Beauty  roses  arranged 
for  effect,  growers  barred. 

A  sum  of  money  has  been  laid  asid^; 
to  be  given  in  premiums  for  horticult- 
ural novelties.  This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
vision, for  many  growers  may  have 
something  of  interest  to  show  that  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  premiums  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  novelties  will  be 
rewarded  will  encourage  them  to  bring 
of  their  best.  It  is  in  short  a  spirited 
list  and  should  bring  out  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion. 

NEW  BEDFORD  (MASS.)  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  held  June  10,  James 
Garthley,  of  Fairhaven,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting discourse  upon  the  culture  of 
the  hardy  roses.  Mr  Garthley  was  lib- 
eral in  his  praise  of  the  hybrid  tea  and 
hybrid  perpetual  roses,  which  with  lib- 
eral treatment  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
with  more  or  less  orofusion  during  the 
entire  summer ;  he  aid  not  know  of  any 
flower  that  would  give  more  satisfaction 
to  the  grower  than  "a  rose  for  every 
home  and  a  bush  for  every  garden." 
While  the  rose  will  grow  under  almost 
any  conditions,  the  results  will  be  dis- 
appointing if  cultivation  and  care  are 
lacking.    Mr.  Garthlev  said  in  part: 

"In  making  my  rose  bed  I  selected  a 
southern  exposure,  removed  the  top 
loam  and  two  feet  of  the  subsoil  and 
filled  up  the  bed  with  a  mixture  of  well 
rotted  sod  and  cow  manure  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  ground  bone  add- 
ed. This  bed  was  made  14  years  ago 
and  is  as  good  today  as  when  it  was 
planted.      I    believe    in    close    pruning; 


cutting  back  to  four  to  seven  eyes.  I 
would  strongly  advise  any  one  intend- 
ing to  plant  roses  to  give  Fran  Karl 
Druschki  a  trial.  This  T  consider  to  be 
the  best  white  rose  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation; snow  white,  with  long  pointed 
buds  and  blooms  of  the  largest  size." 
Respecting  covering  hybrid  teas,  the 
speaker  said:  "Last  fall  I  bit  upon  a 
plan  which  succeeded  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. I  allowed  the  grotmd  to 
get  frozen  quite  hard;  then  I  drove 
short  stakes  two  inches  by  two,  eight 
feet  apart  and  two  feet  high  in  the 
center  of  the  bed,  and  similar  stakes 
on  the  edges,  about  six  inches  high, 
nailed  a  slat  on  the  top  of  the  stakes 
to  form  ridge  and  sills  and  boarded  the 
whole  over  with  rough  boards,  leaving 
the  ends  open  for  circulation  of  air. 
Upon  removing  the  boards  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  April  I  found  the  roses 
had  started  to  grow,  and  at  this  time 
they  promise  to  yield  the  best  and 
strongest  roses  I  ever  grew  of  this  va- 
riety." Crimson  Rambler,  Farquhar, 
and  Rosa  rugosa,  Mr.  Garthley  named 
as  fine  for  outdoor  culture.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  followed  the  lecture  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  Recorded 
the  lecturer. 


GLEN  COVE,  N.T. 


The  Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety met,  June  12,  at  the  Oriental  hotel. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  fall  flpwer  show  reported 
some  special  prizes  offered:  A  silver 
cup  by  Mortimer  Schiff.  oi  Oyster  Bay; 
a  silver  cup  by  Mrs.  Edi^ard  R.  Ladew, 
and  a  cash  prize  of  $10  by  A.  T.  Bod- 
dington.  New  York.  Henry  Matz  won 
the  prize  given  for  the  best  single  rose. 
Mr.  Janeke  was  the  winner  in  the 
points  competition,  getting  97.  James 
'  Ingraham,  of  Great  Neck,  got  a  certifi- 
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cate  of  culture  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  society  for  a  splendid  collection 
of  orchids.  The  exhibitor  promised  to 
^ve  a  talk  on  orchid  cutture  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  society.  Some  new  members 
were  voted  on  and  some  proposals  for 
membership  were  received  to  be  voted  on 
at  the   next   meeting. 


GHRTSAHTHEllUll  SOOETT  OF  AHERICA 

8TATB  YICB-PRaBmiNTS. 

New  Jersey,  Richard  Vince. 
Ohio,  John  D.  Imlay. 
Rhode  Island*  S.  J.  Renter. 
Maryland,  Wm.  Wel)er. 
nUnols,  W.  N.  Rudd. 
Indiana,  W.  J.  Vesey. 
Maasachueetts,  E^aet,  Wm.  Sim. 
ICanachuaetts,  West,  EJdwin  Jenkina 
Missouri,  Otto  C.  Koenig. 
Tennessee,  Mra  R  A.  McAnnulty. 
Connecticut,  Thoa  W.  Head. 
California,  Raymond  Best. 
New  York,  North,  Wilhelm  Miller. 
New  York,  South,  Jaa  T.  Scott 
Texas,   &   J.  Mitchell. 
Pennsylvania,  A.  B.  Cartledgre. 
North  Carolina,  Lattimer  Wllliama 
Michigan,  Henry  "Smith. 
Colorado,  J.  A.  Valentine. 

MBMBOtSHIP  COMMrrTBB. 

W.  J.  Palmer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Elichhols,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Michael  Barker,  Chicago. 

Wm.  Jackson,  Glendale,  O. 

Richard   Witterstaetter,    Sedamsville.  O. 

C.  Betscher,  Canal  Dover,  O. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Rockford,  Hi. 

W.  C.  ISgan,  Highland  Park,  HI. 

J.  W.  Smith.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Edward  Messett,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

J.  Bell.  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Pye,  Nvack,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  H.  Hale,  Seabright.  N.  J. 

I.  L.  PoweU,  Mlllbrook,  N.  Y. 

H.  O.   Beming,   St  Louia  Mo. 

Gustavo  D.  Lotze,  Glen  Bumie,  Md. 

R   A.   Vincent,  White  Marsh,   Md. 

Walter  Coleman.  Grass  Valley.  Cal. 

Chaa  H.  Pike,  Everett  Mass. 

R  8.  Bennett  Lynn.  Masa 

Thoa  Doliber.  Brookline,  Masa 

W.  A.  RIggs.  Brookline,  Masa 

Michael  Byrne.  Jamaica  Plain.  Masa 

John  Lk   Chapman.  Hlngham.   BCasa 

Alex.  MacLellan,  Newport.  R.  I. 


J.  W.  HILL. 


J.  W.  Hill,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  is  48  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  the  south  and  reared  on  a 
plantation  there.  In  1884  he  removed  to 
Des  Moines,  la.,  and  became  identified 
with  the  Des  Moines  Nursery  Co.,  of 
which  corporation  he  has  been  presi- 
dent for  five  years. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  busy  man  as,  besides  his 
interest  in  the  nursery  business,  he  is  en- 
H^aged  in  grain,  telephone,  canning  and 
banking  enterprises.  Besides  these  he  is 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  Traveling 
Men's  Association,  and  is  identified  with 
most  other  kindred  affairs  in  the  city. 

In  civic  affairs  Mr.  Hill  has  long 
taken  a  great  interest  and  he  is  now  very 
prominent.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  of  300  business  men  who  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  an  improved  form 
of  city  srovemment  to  be  known  as  the 
**Des  Moines  plan.*  This  has  been 
framed  alonj^  similar  lines  to  the  "Gal- 
veston olan"  or  jfsovemment  by  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Htll  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men for  many  years  and  last  year  held 
the  office  of  vice-president.  Doubtless 
the  association  has  chosen  wisely  and  the 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
havinjr  secured  so  capable  a  man  and 
one  of  such  extende  1  business  and  prac- 
tical experience  for  their  new  president. 
The  recent  meeting  and  convention  of 
this  society  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
a  highly  successful  one  in  every  way. 


BIG  SnCK  PURSUES  PIRCHOT. 

This  ts  a  new  story  about  the  "big 
stick."  It  is  the  practice  of  many  depart- 
ments and  bureau  heads  in  Washington  to 
subscribe  to  clipping  bureaus.  Among 
them  is  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  forester  of 
the  Department  of  Apiculture.  He  wants 
clippings  relative  to  forestry,  and  has  been 
puszled  of  late  by  the  receipt  of  many 
bearing  on  politica  On  inquiry  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
bureau  of  which  he  is  a  client  to  send 
him  every  "clip"  in  which  the  words  "big 
stick"  occurred,  it  being  the  bureau's 
theory  that  anything  with  "stick"  or  "big 
stick"  in  it  should  go  to  the  forestry 
service  chief. — Chicago  Tribune. 


J.  W.  HUl. 
President  American  Atsociation  of  Nurserymen. 


NASTURTIUMS. 

Lightly  lov'd.  and  coldly  nam'd« 
By  the  roser  glory  sham'd; 

Left,  with  penury  of  song. 
To  enrich  some  barren  wall. 
And  receive  no  thanks  at  all : 
In  thy  burning  loveliness, 
I  behold  the  fire  and  stress 

Of  that  beauty,  mix'd  with  life. 
Whence  such  splendor  hath  its  birth, 
Like  the  fairest  things  on  earth. 
Wine-dark  petals,  amber-freak*d. 
Orange  cups  suffus'd  and  streak'd. 

LIn'd    with    primrose,    veln'd    with 
red — 
Fitting  vessels  every  one 
For  the  ichor  of  the  sun! 
Thou  Shalt  drape  the  poor  man's  fence 
In  thy  royal  opulence; 

And.  where  roses  rarely  come. 
Filling  some  dark  court  with  flame. 
Have,  like  them,  thy  meed  of  fame. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MICH  ELLS 

SEEPS] 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     bn. 

Pbilipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  f  2  SO 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Miztuse Kc    6.50 

Pbilipps SlopeandTenaceMlzture^lSc    3.50 

PhiUpps  Puttbf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  SO 

Our  QRaS  tCED  aiXTUREt  are  known 
for  their  parity  ana  will  make  a  peifect 
turf  bdoie  tbeappiotcb  of  cokl  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  atalof. 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

rrOLBDO*  OHIO. 

fALl  BULBS 

SKCiil  CtilcctliB  No  1-$1 00. 

12  Hyacinths,  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TnlipSy  sir  fie  and  double  assorted. 
25  Oiant  Crocus,  assorted  colors. 
AU  deUyered  by  mill  for  91.00. 


Ready  in  September.  Order  now. 

THE  BARTEIDES  SEED  61. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILLBT  SBD  CO.,  Agnsta,  Gs. 

Jobbers  aad  Growfaii  Contractors  for  VU  Sooth. 

oBonou  ononN  sbbdi 

Collards,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
QUnt  Curled  MusUrd,  Ostrich  Plume  ICusUrd, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  Spja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  MlUat,  Spanish  PeanuU,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oats,  Chufas,  Velvet  Beans, 
Giant  Bemr  weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sintr.  Amber  and  Orange  Car.e,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villoea,  Yellow 
Muet.  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

■uggloSf  farm  wagons,  ffarmlna  loolSf  barns,  oulbulfillng  and  housos 

often  need  pautinr*  "Kvorybody*s  Painl  Boolci'*  written  bj  t  tboroorbly  practictl 
ptinter.  will  be  found  a  comolete  iruide  to  tbe  trt  of  outdoor  and  indoor  ptlntinf .  It  is  de- 
sifned  for  tbe  special  use  of  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  do  thoir  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  paintinr»  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  halso* 
mining,  oto. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  ronovats  furniturs  and  fives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
tfooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  ci  ven  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiitminc  tools  Slid  farm  vebides  are  kept  painted,  tbey  will  last  twice  asionr,  and  any- 
body can  do  tbe  work  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbis  book.  It  is  bandsomely  and  substantuUly  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postare  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   QARDEN   BOOKS 


Wt  out  m^plj  a 

Manual  x>f  thb  Tkbbs  of  NoRitx 
America  (Saisent).— The  nMMt  com- 
xMz  and  Authentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  para  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
Ufaurtrattone.  BTety  tree  ftudent  shoidd 
have  it.   96.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wxndbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
»A  treatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages    with    twenty-two   illustrations. 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  sub^  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yeiy  thoroughly  in  thtf 
Illustrated  volt^me  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $125; 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUFXOWBR  and  hlMAAXi 

VaoBTABLBS  (Allen).— The  rot]uii^Qcnts 
of  the  important  yegetf  bks  oi  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  givei^  Cm  yeir  Mr  the 
book  also  contains  mteresting  d^ptfcrs 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pjcsts  and  fgngus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50ceiyts. 

AsPARAOua  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantiiw,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  cuUn- 
ary  kinds  pf  fisparsgus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  spedes. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wawh).— This 
is  a  veiy  useful  little  hook  on  tiie  art  of 
la^dacape  gardening.  It  will  t(e  found 
ezceptionaUy  valuaQe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gaiv 
dcAs.  It  is  fredy  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbioii^  (Migmard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompslsthc  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  04  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  man^  suggestions  of 
this  booR  will  be  found  boxful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  iUustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  MaXB  MoNBT  GROWtNO  Vio- 

LBTs  (Saltiord).— This  is  t^  a  piiRctical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  t/L  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  aford 
to  be  without  it    25  cents.  ^ 

Thb  (701.DFIBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
payii^  addition  to  thehr  business.  The 
oest  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subiect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsi^iiely  illua. 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  {£,,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manuai.  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  uid  prolosstr  illustrated; 
250pages.   %xS^ 


\y  of  tbo  following  books*  poatpald,  at 

How  TO  Obow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
,— The  onhr  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminently 
SQocesml  praci^  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GsBBNHouse  Construction  (Tait).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  gre^ouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  ea^ify  un- 
derstood, practical  wayl  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. Anewworkbyaspedafistinthis 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  allmanner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Tbbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teds 
the  whole  story  so  tmeh^  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Th»book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
•on).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
fl^asshouses  for  forcing  v^getobles  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    lOustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gQoseberries: 
35  illustrations  m  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  aU  over  the  country.    50  cents.' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pto- 
cessTrgnAMv*  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowm^j  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertamng  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
pf  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  ' 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  t«}ls  all  about  artifiSal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difierent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
|ilain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoKART  07  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wen  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbii  (Hcinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pndt  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


tlia  prices  glvon: 

Thb  Orchard  and  Prutt  Gardbn 
(Powell).— One  of. the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seenonlto  subioct  K>r  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  ttvided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnis 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  32 1  pages.    $  1. 50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploricdlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pariong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).    $1.50.  ;. 

ORNAlCBNTALGARDBNQfGYLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hinta  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  PtoRAL  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND   PRA- 

GRANT  IrBAVBS  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnlat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
toiy  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $^20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  Hovt 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidlv 
Olustrated  from  hie.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  B' 
histrat^.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Engubh  Plowbr  Garden  (Kobin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.0O 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson)  .-<^rowers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatks  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illns- 
Uated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  infiiiit,v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  ^^ 
lations  and  frmdamental  principles  of 
management:  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  o* 
tJniversity  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatisf 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


TflE  GMDFJUAG  CO..  MOMI  BolldlUL  61116806^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Ataka  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ainpe> 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Clematis  Panioulata,  Rare  Gmif ers,  u*is 
Kaempfierl,  Ecdalla  Japonka,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suhable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
.  on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  pla^s  a 
spedalty.oiwiwiaiaiai 

F.'R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown'on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Beeks  Yeu  Need  New. 


Modem  House  Plans  for  everybody  (Reed). 
'  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  ^n  the  fflod«m  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 

ti<Mis,  $1. 

AMY  OF   THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RSOBIPT  OP  PRIOE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  '^SSSST' 
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PUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

P«rflMriy  Steto  BntoiBoloffltt  of  iUrylaad 

A  Praotlcsl  Treatise  and  timely  wotk  <m  eheep 
and  effective  meaus  uf  deetroylDg  iiiMct  pests  and 
other  Tennln  iu  vartous  places.  This  work  is  the 
oatoonie  of  practical  tesu  made  by  the  aatbor.  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  hooks  pabllshed  thto  season  and 
li  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  he  of  particular 
interest  to 
FBUIT  OBOWSBS  AND  KUBSEKTMKN 


owlnc  to  the  widespread  preTalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.  Bydrocyaiiic  acid  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 


h  being  used  more  extenslTCly  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.    The  merjiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  u  consid- 
ered the  best  autnorlty  on  this  subject  in  this  countir 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENVBS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
have  found  that  veiretables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
oedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detaU  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXEBS  AND  GRAIN  D1SAI.SBS 


work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  -  con- 

*-._. ._  . j^  also  thoroughly  eonsid- 

.  work  is  Indispeosable  and 
les  have  found  It  of  great 


talning_graln  in  stor»>ge  is  also  thoroughly  eonsid 

ered.   rro  this  trade  tue  wr-"- '-  '--" — — '  * " 

transportation  companies „ 

value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THB  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
OOI.I.SOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  np>t<Mlate  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  In  every  respen  and  is  the  onl\ 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handnomely  bound,  covering  360  pages,  prlee,  post* 
paid*  0LOO. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
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Marks 

DESEGNa 

COPVRtGHTS  &C. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
qnlokly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention-  fa  probably  patentable.   Communlca. 

•Tden'tiSrHAIIOBOqifonPatenu 

agency  for  secni 

_     throoirh  Munn 

ipedal  noeies,  withoat  charge,  in 


J-  le  probably 

tlons  strictly  oonfldenti 
sent  free.  Old( 


Ingpatenu. 
kXo.  receive 


Patents  taken  tbrooirh  Munn  A  i 
ptekU  noeies,  withoat  charge,  in  the 

Scfenilfic  JUnerkaii* 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  iMntmt  cir- 
culation of  any  sdentlllo  Journal.  Terms.  $1  a 
!  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

^OMiBTMdMT.  New  York 

I.  e»  F  St,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  descriliUir 
them.     PriM  15  osnte  Http>M* 

TIE  GARMNING  CO.,         Chicagt, 

. . .  THE  TEN  . . . 

Bound  Volumes 


•  •  •  %Jr  •  •  • 


AN 


Gardening  ^rb. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  erpress,  tftr.hO. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
M^noa  BoildiiiK,  CHICAGO 
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l;^((}F[iaiinfs  reliable 

^  J^ushroon^pawa 


ENfiUSn  MUSHROOM  SPAWH.  !SS!r;t.3rrti  '^'ITKarS' 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25 1  be..  S2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -^GARDEN  Cnv  SPAWN.  j;i^\^ZsTil^,?Li^.'^:ii 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be-reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
$1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAOOi  84-86  Riindolph  St.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barotoy  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


! 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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AMERICAN    PEONY    SOCIETY    AT    ITHACA.    N.    Y.,   JUNE    ST-SS.    1M7. 
General  view  0!  tbe  peony  display. 


Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEONT  SOaETT. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Peony  Society  was  held  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  June  27,  in  place  of  June  18,  as  had 
been  announced,  owing  to  the  back- 
ward season.  This  meeting  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  attended  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  any  held  by  this  society, 
not  only  because  of  the  large  number 
of  varieties  of  peonies  growing  on  the 
horticultural  trial  grounds,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Craig  and 
J.;E,  Coit  to  insure  an  interesting  ex- 
hifSt  of  typical  flowers.  These  efforts^ 
supplemented  by  the  grand  displays 
brought  or  sent  by  individual  growers, 
produced  a  display -of  this  popular  flow- 
er that  has  seldom  or  never  been  equalled. 
So  enthusiastic  were  the  members  of  the: 
society  over  the  success  of  this  meet- 


ing that  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  meeting  of  1908  be  again  held 
in  Ithaca.  They  have  also  been  so 
pleased  that  they  have  voluntarilv  voted 
to  give  $200  to  help  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  extensive  trial  grounds. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Ward,  who  introduced  Direc- 
tor Bailey,  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  After  the  custom- 
ary words  of  welcome,  Director  Bailey 
dwelt  briefly  upon  the  development  and 
ideals  of  the  college,  saying  in  part: 
"Peony  interests  represent  agricultural 
interests,  just  as  the  other  varied  branch- 
es of  agricultural  activity  do.  The  aims 
of  the  college  are  broad,  not  consisting 
of  the  technical  or  professional  studies 
as  engineering  or  law,  but  tending  to 
educate  the  student  by  country  life  and 
the  activities  of  the  open  country.  The 
fundamental  sciences  are  taught  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  while  the  practical  ap- 
plications are  developed  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.    There  are  three  sources 


of  material,  the  land,  the  mines,  and 
the  sea.  The  raising  of  products  on 
materials  from  the  land  is  called  agri- 
culture. Peonies  are  raised  from  the 
land  and  consequently  peony  growing 
is    agriculture." 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  ap- 
proved as  read.  The  secretary's  re- 
port shows  that  there  are  42  mem- 
bers now  on  the  active  list  and 
also  two  honorary  members.  The 
death  of  F.  A.  Blake,  of  Rochdale, 
Mass.,  took  away  one  of  the  active  char- 
ter members.  Mr.  Fewkes  made  several 
very  good  suggestions.  The  fungus 
troubles,  mostly  due  to  Scleratinea 
fructigena,  or  common  brown  mold,  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  the  weather  and 
only  of  a  temporary  nature.  Neverthe- 
less it  needs  study,  as  was  recommended. 
There  should  also  be  a  registering'  of 
new  varieties  and  only  superior,  worthy 
ones  should  be  admitted.  To  do  this, 
some  system  must  be  devised  by  which 
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to  check  all  applicants.  There  should 
also  be  a  bonding  of  dishonest  dealers 
in  peonies.  Mistf3ces  consequently  creep 
in,  but  fraud  and  dishonesty  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Prof.  Craig  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
act  upon  the  suggestions  outlined  in  the 
secretary's  report.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Prof.  Craig,  Mr.  Humphreys 
and  Mr.  George. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows: 

Balance  in  hand  1355.74 

AdroiBSion   fees    25.00 

Dupa  207.00 

Interest  on  deposit 8.43 

Contributions  at  Boston 40.00 

Total     1631.17 

Expenditures    120.34 

Balance    1510.83 

After  an  auditing  committee  had  been 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  secre- 
tary, the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  visit 
the  necny  testing  groimds,  and  to  se- 
cure a  hurried  survey  of  the  campus. 
Saturday's  proceedings. 
After  a  very  pleasant  evening,  spent 
In  the  hospitality  of  Prof,  and  ,  Mrs. 
Craig,  of  East  avenue,  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  again  continued  on  the 
morning  of  June  29,  being  called  to  or- 
der by  President  Ward,  who  made  sev- 
eral very  good  points  among  his  sug- 
gestions. In  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  all  peony  growers 
as  to  what  are  the  good  varieties  of  pe- 
onies, he  suggested  that  each  of  the 
large  growers  select  from  100  to  150 
of  his  own  best  varieties,  one  plant  of 
each.  These  plants  he  proposes  should 
be  sent  to  Cornell  University  and  placed 
in  a  test  garden  for  comparison.  This 
would  doubtless  make  about  600  separ- 
ate varieties  from  which  to  select  about 
150  to  200.  This  number  would  give  a 
good  basis  to  write  upon  and  to  form 
the  commercial  stock  of  most  growers. 
This  method  would  also  lead  to  the 
identification  of  many  varieties  and  tend 
to  the  adoption  of  the  proper  name.  This 
plan  has  been  carried  out  for  about  15 
years  at  Mr.  Ward's  estate  at  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  where  steady  elimination  of  un- 


desirable varieties  by  sale  is  rigidly 
practiced. 

Mr.  Ward  elaborated  to  some  extent 
with  the  aid  of  specimen  flowers,  his 
plan  of  selection.  There  are  two  stand- 
points from  which  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter, viz.,  the  commercial  and  the  artistic 
ideals.  The  former  tends  towards  flow- 
ers with  full  centers,  while  the  latter 
leans  towards  flowers  with  ragged 
edges.  In  order  to  select  the  proper 
flower  one  must  consider  all  those 
phases  which  make  up  the  environment 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  environment 
upon  those  plants.  In  summing  up,  Mr. 
Ward  stated  that  the  introduction  of 
new  peonies  from  seed  was  a  waste  of 
time,  labor,  material,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing. 

An  address  by  Prof.  Craig  was  next 
in  order.  He  spoke  briefly  upon  the 
historical  development  of  the  system  of 
naming  plants,  since  this  development 
has  been  along  a  logical  basts.  At  pres- 
ent the  binominal  system  is  in  vogue  in 
botanical  descriptions,  the  first  being  a 
name  to  connect  the  particular  plant  to 
its  family  group  or  genera,  while  the 
second  is  descriptive  and  definite  as  to 
the  individual  species.  For  convenience, 
horticulturists  have  adopted  a  third 
name  to  settle  more  definitely  the  name 
of  the  particular  plant.  This  is  the  va- 
rietal name.  There  have  been  several 
revisions  of  this  system  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad.  There  are  over  70.000 
names  of  plants  and  only  200,000  distinct 
plants  Co  be  called  by  such  names.  This 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  several  rules : 

(i)  No  two  varieties  shall  have  the 
same  name. 

(2)  The  name  first  published,  with  an 
accurate  description  in  some  dated  and 
reliable  periodical,  should  be  maintained 
as  being  of  prior  publication. 

(3)  The  names  should  be  simple  and 
brief  as  well  as  descriptive  when  pos- 
sible. 

Prof.  Craig  sugested  that  peony  grow- 
ers could  well  make  some  exceptions 
with  rule  2.  If  two  varieties  should 
pass  under  the  same  name  and  the  one 
last   published    should   be    of    superior 


merit,  if  the  time  it  has  been  on  the 
market  warrants  that  the  variety  is  well 
known,  the  latter  should  be  given  the 
name,  while  the  name  of  the  less  su- 
perior one  be  dbanged  This  needs  com- 
mon sense  and  great  judgment  and  while 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  some  introducer 
might  be  hurt,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  idea  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  peony  growers.  The  sug- 
gestion to  Mr.  Ward  as  to  the  selection 
of  tlie  ISO  to  200  standard  varieties 
was  heartily  seconded  by  Prof.  Craig, 
and  he  volunteered  to  run  tiiis  test 
alongside  of  the  test  already  in  prog- 
ress on  the  horticultural  grounds. 

Prof.  Craig  gave  a  brief  talk  on  the 
condition  of  the  work  at  the  peony 
test  grounds.  This  has  been  carried  on 
at  very  little  expense,  as  there  was 
only  a  small  sum  available.  Only  a  lit- 
tle fertilizei*  has  been  used.  "Great 
credit  should  be  given  to  Prof.  Coit," 
said  Prof.  Craig,  "since  he  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  necessary  for  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  upon  the  study  and  care  of  the 
plants.  He  has,  however,  accepted  ^e 
opportunity  and  has  received  valuable 
training  as  a  resist" 

Suggestions  on  and  discussions  of  the 
points  mentioned  above  were  next  in 
order.  £.  A.  Reeves  suggested  that 
enough  money  be  appropriated  to  suit- 
ably fence  the  trial  grounds.  Mr. 
Ward  said  that  there  was  much  meat  in 
Prof.  Craig's  talk  and  he  suggested 
that  every  one  place  their  names  on  the 
varieties  sent  into  the  standard  test, 
so  that  everyone  could  readily  find  out 
their  own  mistakes,  should  any  occur. 
Mr.  Humphreys  made  a  motioo  that 
$200  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of 
the  society  to  help  cany  on  the  work 
in  the  hortkniltural  variety  and  stand- 
ard test  grounds.  He  also  suggested 
that  everyone  who  intends  to  send  in 
plants  for  the  standard  test  should  send 
a  list  of  the  same  in  some  time  previous, 
so  that  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
would  be  able  to  plan  the  position  of 
the  various  plots.  This  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Farr's  suggestion  that  the 
grounds  be  prepared     beforehand     and 
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Mills.  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Dauphin,  Qu6cns, 
N.  Y.;  R.  T.  Brown,  Queens,  N.  Y.; 
C.  Ward  Welch,  Springfield,  O.,  and 
James  Cowan,  Oskawa,  Ont.  Honorary 
members:  Prof.  J.  E.  Coit,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. ;  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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then  to  have  notices  sent  to  all  contribu- 
tors to  immediately  forward  their  own 
plants,  so  as  to  place  all  in  the  soil  at 
abont  the  same  time  and  condition.  This 
would  be  of  immense  advantage,  since 
all  the  specimens  of  one  variety  could 
be  assembled  and  placed  in  one  block. 
If  anyone  has  a  good  variety  but  doe» 
not  know  the  name,  send  it  on  and  the 
proper  name  could  perhaps  be  found. 
The  idea  of  staking  with  individual 
stakes  proved  very  acceptable,  since  it 
would   aid    in   self-correction. 

The  afternoon's  session  was  very 
short.  J.  H.  Humphreys,  as  chairman  of 
the  press  and  publishing  committee, 
was  instructed  to  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  from  the  time  of  its 
conception  to  the  present.  The  tf eas- 
uter's  books  were  audited  by  a  com- 
mittee and  found  correct.  After  giving 
the  list  of  awards,  the  committee  on 
the  exhibits,  who  were  also  the  judges, 
reported  that  the  exhibits  were  of  a 
high  order,  their  quality  being  equal  to 
the  Chicago  and  other  exhibits.  The 
judges  recommended  that  the  society 
adopt  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
judges  covering  the  points  of  correctness 
of  exhibit,  number  and  color  as  called 
for  by  the  schedule,  and  in  other  items 
governed  by  exhibition  rules.  The 
judges  were.  Geo.  C.  Thurlow.  West 
Newbury,  Mass. :  Robert  George,  Paines- 
ville.  O.,  and  J.  H.  Humphreys,  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 

The  ^lace  of  the  next  meeting  was 
decided  noon  as  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  so  as  to 
sec  tile  further  results  of  the  peony 
tests.  This  meeting  is  to  be  called  by 
the  secretary  at  such  time  as  the  flow- 
ers shotild  be  at  their  best. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
C.  W,  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  president; 
Will.  A.  Peterson,  Chicago,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  H.  Humphreys.  Germantown, 
Pa.,  treasurer;  A.  H.  Fewkes.  High- 
lands. Mass.,  secretary.  Geo.  C.  Thur- 
lon.  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  was  elected 
a  director  to  take  the  place  of  Theo. 
Smttfi,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  retired. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made 
their  report,  the  substance  of  which  was 
to  express  the  society's  appreciation  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  facilities 


with  which  to  carry  out  the  work  and 
place  of  exhibition  and  meeting;  to  ex- 
press thanks  to  Prof.  Craig  and  his  as- 
sistants for  their  untiring  labor;  to 
thank  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Craig  for  their 
generous  hospitality;  to  expressly  thank 
Prof.  Coit  for  his  results  in  checking 
up  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  peony 
varieties,  and  to  thank  the  officers  and 
committees  for  their  efficient  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  committee  also 
offered  resolutions  upon  the  death  of 
Francis  R.  Blake,  Rochdale.  Mass.,  who 
was  a  charter,  member.  These  resolu- 
tions are  to  be  sent  to  his  family  and 


AT  ORANGE,  R.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and 
floral  display  of  the  New  Jersey  Flori- 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  July  5  in 
the  society's  rooms  with  a  meritorious 
display  of  the  season's  flowers  and 
exotics.  Lager  &  Hurrell  exhibited  a 
collection  of  orchids,  chief  among  which 
were  white  Cattleya  Mossiae,  including 
C.  M.  Wagneri,  attracting  special  atten- 
tion because  of  their  rarity  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Hurrell. explained  that  put  of  4,000 
plants  3,999  would  be  pink  and  only  one 
white;  they  are  making  cuts  of  i.ooo  a 
week  for  the  market,  at  the  present 
time.  The  blooms  exhibited  were 
awarded  first  class  certificates.  Joseph 
A.  Manda  contributed  a  fine  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  citrostoum  with  a  pend- 
ent cluster  of  25  flowers  correspondingly 
rewarded.  Delphiniums  from  estate  of 
Chas.  Hathaway,  Max  Schneider,  gar- 
dener, and  S.  and  A.  Colgate,  William 
Reid,  gardener,  and  Delphiniums  and 
irises  from  the  estate  of  Stewart  Harts- 
horn, A.  T.  Caparn,  gardener,  three 
specimen  gloxinias  in  8-inch  pots  frofn 
estate  of  John  Crosby  Brown.  Peter 
Duff,  gardener,  orchids,  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  and  barbatum  superbum, 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  and  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  from  estate  of  Stewart 
Dixon,  Albert  Larson,  gardener,  and 
Cattleya  gigas  from  Orson  A.  Miller 
were  also  exhibited. 


Lake  Forest.  III. — ^The  first  exhibition 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
July  13  at  the  Durand  art  institute. 
An   elaborate   programme  has  been   pre- 
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friends   and   are   to   be   spread   on   the 
proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  following  members  were  elected: 
G.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  Mass.; 
Frank  Scither,  Cleveland,  O.;  Willis  H. 
Robinson,  Flint,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  F.  Carter, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  S.  G.  Harris,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  F,  C.  WolQott,  Nfew  York 


pared.  The  awards  consist  of  cer- 
tificates and  ribbons.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  the  schedule  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  duplicating 
class  numbers.  This  Is  always  a  prolific 
cause  of  confusion.  The  numbers  should 
run  consecutively  through  all  classes. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Secretary  Geo.  Li.  Blanch- 
ard,  Lake  Forest.  111. 
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The  Flower  Qarden. 


ROUND  ABOUT  TIB  GARDEN. 

In  seasons  like  the  present,  when 
there  are  so  many  cloudy  and  rainy 
days,  most  of  the  plants  in  the  garden 
grow  unusually  tall.  They  climb  up 
and  up,  until  they  seem  to  be  standing 
on  tip-toe  to  look  for  the  sun.  The 
peonies,  for  instance,  sent  up  such  tall 
stems  that  when  they  began  to  bloom 
their  heavy  heads  fell  about  helplessly 
in  all  directions,  especially  after  days  of 
soaking  rain.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
had  as  many  as  20  and  30  great  flowers 
apiece,  and  the  effect  of  these  fine  mass- 
es was  lost  because  of  the  long  weak 
stems  that  were  unable  to  bear  the  bur- 
den. Staking  peonies,  which  is  often 
necessary,  requires  some  judgment. 
Tied  back  in  great  bunches  to  a  single 
stake,  they  lose  all  grace.  A  few  light 
sticks,  preferably  forked,  may  be  placed 
amid  the  foliage,  three  or  four  to  each 
large  plant,  and  then  the  main  stems 
loosely  tied  back,  with  the  heads  dis- 
posed in  the  forks.  When  the  blossoms 
fade  they  had  best  be  removed  to  de- 
crease the  weight  of  the  stems,  and 
make  room  for  the  opening  buds.  Fad- 
ed peonies  have  a  most  unsightly  appear- 
ance, especially  when  the  petals  brown 
before  falling  as  they  do  in  wet  weath- 
er. I  never  knew  peonies  or  irises  to 
remain  so  long  in  beauty  or  to  flower 
more  profusely  than  they  have  done  this 
remarkable  season.  I  am  writing  on 
June  21  and  the  peony  beds  are  still  full 
of  flowers.  This  is  unusual  here,  but 
the  season  is  at  least  10  days  later  than 
usual. 

Everyone  who  loves  these  flowers 
shoud  try  a  bed  of  the  single  varieties. 
I  mean  the  late  Japanese  sorts.  Some 
very  pretty  ones  are  pale  pink;  others 
are  flesh  colored.  Then  there  are  deep 
crimson  singles,  with  their  glowing  cent- 
ers of  bright  yellow  stamens.  But  per- 
haps the  prettiest  of  all  is  the  pure  white 
variety.  Water  Lily,  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  The  large  flowers, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  are  per- 
haps more  like  a  magnified  Japanese 
anemone  than  a  water  lily.  They  are 
cup  shaped  until  they  attain  maturity, 
when  they  open  out  wide,  disclosing 
their  bright  golden  crown  of  stamens. 
Many  peonies  have  a  most  alluring  frag- 
rance, notably  the  common  tree  peony 
which  has  pale  pink  flowers,  with  a  scent 


much  like  a  La  France  rose.  The  latest 
of  the  Chinese  peonies  are  still  opening 
their  very  double  ball-shaped  blossoms 
every  day,  and  these  finish  the  season 
for  these  fascinating  flowers. 

The  reign  of  the  German  irises  is  just 
over.  Quite  a  large  bed  of  these  has 
been  a  striking  ornament  for  several 
weeks.  The  clumps  of  Iris  pallida  spe- 
ciosa  have  sent  up  many  flower  stems, 
with  beautiful  lavender  blue  flowers, 
that,  owing  to  the  damp  cool  sunless 
days,  were  very  slow  in  passing.  Late 
white  and  pale  colored  irises  in  this  bed 
such  as  Madame  Ghereau,  Innocence, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Silver  King  were  very 
pretty  and  softened  the  effect  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  sorts.  Geleste  is  a  love- 
ly pale  blue,  the  nearest  to  sky-blue  of 
all  irises.  This  bed  is  edged  with  a 
rather  tall  veronica,  with  abundant  flow- 
ers of  intense  blue.  It  is  still  in  flow- 
er, and,  between  all  the  irises,  blue  com 
flowers  have  sprung  up,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  flowers,  so  that  we  call  this 
the  blue  bed.  Iris  versicolor  has  been 
very  good  here,  while  the  Siberian  irises, 
that  never  failed  before,  have  not  shown 
a  bud.  Spanish  irises  are  now  passing, 
and  are  succeeded  by  Iris  xiphioides, 
called  the  English  iris,  though  it  is  not 
a  native  of  England  but  of  the  Pyrenees. 
There  arc  some  of  them  pure  white, 
others  a  really  regal  purple,  and  others 
still  are  different  shades  of  blue.  We 
moved  our  Japanese  irises  last  fall  and 
they  seem  to  resent  it  as  they  show  no 
intention  of  blooming.  But  we  hope 
better  things  of  them  next  year,  as  they 
are  planted  in  rich  deep  soil,  and  get 
plenty  of  water,  and  these  are  the  condi- 
tions that  suit  them. 

A  few  early  blooming  roses  lost  most 
of  their  flower  buds  through  the  frosty 
weather  of  a  part  of  May.  Multiflora  is 
unworthy  the  name  this  year,  showing 
only  a  very  few  flower  clusters,  and 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Dundee  Rambler,,  and 
hybrid  sweet-briars  are  flowering  very 
sparsely,  while  the  later  roses,  such  as 
the  White,  Pink,  and  Grimson  Ram- 
blers are  covered  with  just  opening 
bloom.  Tea  roses  are  belated,  but  are 
now  coming  on  well,  and  the  small  poly- 
anthas  or  fairy  roses,  are  entirely  cov- 
covered  with  clusters  of  tiny  flowers. 

Oriental  poppies  are  just  now  at  their 
best.  These  are  rather  diflicult  to  place 
where  their  decidedly  yellow-reds  will 
not  clash  with  the  crimsons  of  roses, 
sweet  Williams,  and  peonies.    This  year 


we  have  some  tall  white  foxgloves  and 
oriental  poppies  growing  together,  and 
we  find  this  a  very  good  combination. 
The  foxgloves  are  so  aspiring  that  they 
have,  among  the  lower  plants  of  a  flow- 
er garden,  something  of  the  effect  of 
Lombardy  poplars  among  round  headed 
trees  in  a  grove.  Good  groups  of  them 
are  effective,  however,  to  give  variety 
of  outline.  They  look  particularly  well 
in  shrubberies,  either  on  the  borders,  or 
in  bays  between  the  bushes,  where  tiiey 
have  the  setting  of  foliage  they  need  to 
set  them  off.  White  candidum  lilies  are 
a  failure  with  me  this  year.  I  suppose 
their  budding  aspirations  were  all  nipped 
by  the  frost.  But  there  is  good  promise 
for  such  later  lilies  as  L.  tigrinum,  K 
pardilintun,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  lanci- 
folium.  Something  has  happened  to  a 
^ood  many  of  our  lilies,  however,  and  I 
am  getting  discouraged  by  so  many 
failures  to  grow  various  members  of 
this  delightful  but  difficult  family. 

Altogether,  the  garden,  though  late, 
has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  rains  and  cool  weath- 
er have  been  more  favorable  in  encour- 
asing  growth  than  the  hot  dry  weather 
we  so  often  have  at  this  season. 

W.  Va.     D. 

HOTBS  IN  SEASON. 

Although  it  seems  early  to  write  of 
such  things,  there  are  already  signs  of 
a  passing  season  in  many  of  our  flow- 
ers. Where  the  soil  is  poor  or  thin  it 
is  just  as  well  to  assist  the  plants  all 
we  can  and  the  removal  of  the  old  flow- 
er spikes  and  forming  seed  pods  on  such 
plants  as  aquilegias  is  an  assistance  to 
them.  The  stems  and  foliage  should 
not  be  cut  down ;  just  remove  the  upper 
part.  Not  only  are  the  plants  eased  but 
the  appearance  of  the  borders  is  im- 
proved. 

The  peonies  are  practically  over. 
Here  and  there  a  bloom  or  two  in  the 
shade  of  some  shrub  or  tree  is  still 
fresh  but  the  majority  are  gone.  As- 
sist the  plants  now  by  watering  if  need- 
ed, also  by  giving  a  mulch  of  semi-de- 
cayed manure  to  any  plants  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  move  this  season. 
Though  it  seems  early,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  readers  that  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  months  are  the  best  in 
which  to  remove  these  lovely  plants 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another 
or  to  cut  them  up  for  propagating.  Any 
plants  then  that  are  overgrown  in  their 
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positions  ,or  that  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide, should  not  be  left  until  spring  but 
attended  to  at  the  proper  time  when 
they  will  not  miss  flowering.  And,  in- 
cidentally, those  who  are  thinking  of 
adding  to  their  collection  should  send 
their  orders  to  the  nurseryman  as  early 
as  possible. 

Very  beautiful  now  are  the  bright 
coral  red  flowers  of  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
a  plant  that  for  some  reason  is  not 
nearly  as  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to 
be  in  the  flower  garden.  Although  a 
native  it  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
many  from  other  climes  and,  especially 
on  light  soils  or  in  stony  rough  borders 
where  many  others  will  not  flourish,  it 
thrives  well  and  flowers  abundantly  each 
year.  It  is  fairly  dwarf  and  brightens 
up  the  front  of  the  border  now  when 
fewer  dwarf  plants  are  flowering  than 
earlier  in  the  season  and  its  distinct- 
ness alone  makes  it  well  worth  a  place. 

Liking  quite  different  treatment,  but 
equally  beautiful,  is  the  common  or  wil- 
low-like loosestrife.  This  fine  plant  is 
never  happier  than  on  the  border  of 
some  lake  or  stream  where  the  roots 
revel  in  the  abundant  moisture,  and  it  is 
really  more  suitable  for  such  places  than 
for  the  flower  garden  proper.  Stiil, 
even  if  there  is  no  such  place  at  com- 
mand, it  is  honestly  worth  adding  to 
any  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
a  moist,  slightly  shaded  position  should 
be  given  it  in  preference  to  a  hot  dry 
one.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
some  much  better  than  others,  Ly thrum 
salicaria  roseum  and  L.  s.  superbum  be- 
ing two  of  the  best 

Keeping  all  clean  and  neat,  the  lawn 
well  mown  and  sprinkled  and  the  walks 
free  of  weeds  keeps  the  flower  garden- 
er busy  now.  There  is  so  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  removing  old  flowers  that 
are  faded,  staking  or  in  some  way  sup- 
porting those  coming  into  bloom,  tying 
the  big  fellows  back  that  they  do  not 
crowd  the  life  out  of  their  smaller 
growing  but  equally  precious  neighbors 
and  the  hundred  and  one  small  matters 
that  are  always  cropping  up  that  there 
is  very  little  time  to  spare.  It  is  the 
time  of  year  in  fact  that  one  is  tempted 
to  check  at  almost  every  step  to  attend 
to  some  little  matter  to  the  plants  one 
comes  to,  while  the  task  of  keeping  the 
roots  moist,  especially  of  pot  plants 
placed  outdoors,  is  a  never  ending  one. 
But  it  is  pleasant  work  and  healthy  and 
a  task  of  which  the  true  garden  lover 
never  tires.  G. 

HARDT  PBRBmOALS. 

The  middle  of  July  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  seeds  of  such  perennials  as  are  to 
be  grown  for  another  season,  for  good 
sized  plants  can  be  had  before  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  while  some  do  bet- 
ter if  protected  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter  months,  most  of  them  if  at 
all  established  can  remain  in  the  field 
without  covering.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  start  the  seedis  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  frames  under  glass,  for,  while  the 
.seeds  might  germinate  quicker  that  way, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  weak,  spindly 
plants.  A  cold  frame,  where  the  soil 
can  be  protected  by  laths  or  some  other 
material  against  the  hot  sun,  will  do 
nicely.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  drills 
about  four  inches  apart.  Seeds  of  such 
varieties  as  Shasta  daisy,  larkspur, 
coreopsis  and  others  n^ed  a  light  cov- 
ering of  soil,  but  care  must  be  taken 


not  to  cover  the  fine  seeds  of  foxgloves, 
lobelias,  or  oriental  poppies  too  deeply. 
In  lo  to  12  days  most  of  the  plants  will 
be  up  and  in  five  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  first  transplanting  can  be* 
gin. 


John  Craig. 
Profesior  of  Horticultnre  at  Cornell  Univeni^. 


BORDER  RREVITIBS. 

Remove  the  seed  pods  from  the 
peonies  and  German  irises. 

Encourage  the  pyrethrums  by  mulch- 
ing and  watering  where  necessary. 

For  exhibition  flowers  thin  the  Vic- 
toria asters  to  one  bloom  on  a  plant. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lift  all  bulbous 
flowers  of  the  tulip  and  narcissus  order. 


J.  BUot  Coit. 
Peony  Speoialiit  at  Cornell  Univenity. 

Thin  the  seedling  campanulas  wall- 
flowers and  others  and  keep  the  weeds 
down. 

Trap  earwigs  on  the  dahlias  by  means 
of  inverted  flower  pots  of  moss  on 
stakes. 

Palms  placed  on  the  lawn  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water. 


Keep  the  flowers  constantly  picked  off 
the  foliage  plants  or  the  leaves  will 
suffer. 

Mark  the  position  of  any  bulbous 
plants  to  be  lifted  from  the  herbaceous 
border. 

Saggittaria  saggittxfolia  although  a 
native  plant  is  well  worth  a  place  with 
the  aquatics. 

It  pays  best  to  grow  young  plants  of 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  as  it  is  not  strict- 
ly perennial. 

The  gunneras  are  very  handsome  now 
esp^ially  in  rich  soil  near  the  edges  of 
streams  or  lakes. 

Keep  regularly  after  the  single  vio- 
lets and  see  that  the  runners  are  not  al- 
lowed to  extend. 

For  fine  flowers  thin  the  buds  on  the 
asters,  leaving  few  or  many  according 
to  the  size  needed. 

Lift  all  bulbs  that  are  ready  and 
spread  them  out  in  the  full  sun  to  dry 
well  before  storing. 

A  little  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a 
capital  stimulant  for  sweet  peas  after 
the  first  flowering. 

Mark  any  seedling  phloxes  or  pen- 
stemons  that  show  good  points  with  a 
view  to  propagation. 

If  lifting  any  early  carnations  for 
benches  that  are  ready  thoroughly  soak 
the  soil  the  day  before. 

Feed  the  sweet  peas  and  keep  the 
flowers  constantly  picked  off  as  seed 
forming  prevents  flowering. 

The  varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vul- 
p^re  are  fine  ferns  for  planting  among 
rock-work  in  shady  places. 

Bocconia  cordata  and  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium  are  fine  bold  plants  for 
the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border. 

Spray  all  subtropical  plants  placed  in 
the  borders  or  beds  from  the  greenhouse 
as  they  miss  the  moist  atmosphere. 

Keep  the  roots  of  peonies  as  moist 
as  possible  by  cultivating  and  endeavor 
to  get  them  to  finish  up  a  good  growth. 

Anchusa  Italica  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
blue  flowers  of  early  July,  its  bright 
panicles  of  bloom  being  very  attractive, 
tive. 

If  the  lawn  is  very  dry  and  apt  to 
burn  in  hot  weather  rise  the  blades  of 
the  lawn  mower  so  that  it  leaves  a  little 
grass  on. 

Place  bricks,  tile  or  wood  under  all 
plants  plunged  outside,  to  prevent  the 
roots  pushing  through  the  pots  into 
the  soil. 

If  the  soil  is  poor  where  cannas  are 
planted  give  them  frequent  soakings  of 
water  and  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure. 

In  exposed  positions  it  is  safest  to 
cut  the  growth  off  Lychnis  Chalcedoni- 
ca  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past. 
When  blown  about  the  plant  is  often 
damaged  below. 


Anemone  Sylvestris.— The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  variable  in  color  but  all 
are  beautiful.  The  plant  likes  a  moist 
fairly  rich  soil  and  is  best  in  a  shaded 
or  at  least  a  partially  shaded  position. 
Once  planted  it  gives  no  further  trouble 
beyond  an  annual  top  dressing  of  pro- 
tective and  feeding  material  in  falL 
These  are  a  good  deal  like  the  condi- 
tions this  plant  obtains  naturally  and  it 
thrives  well  under  them.  ^^ 
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Aquatics. — Water  plants  have  a  great 
charm  for  most  people  and  they  are 
very  interesting.  Those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  small  stream  or 
pond  in  their  gardens  may  do  much  with 
them  but  even  where  there  are  no  fa- " 
cilities  of  this  kind  many  of  the  prettiest 
species  may  be  grown  by  having  a  tub 
or  tubs  sunk  in  the  soil  and  their  edges 
hidden  with  stones  covered  with  hardy 
creeping  plants  like  the  money-wort, 
arabis,  aubretia,  dwarf  phlox  or  others. 
More  elaborate  gardens  may  be  made 
by  cementing  tanks  and  treating  them 
similarly,  breaking  up  the  edge  care- 
fully but  even  in  the  smallest  garden 
some  little  can  be  done. 

Achillea  Milufolium  Roseum. — 
Easily  grown  and  taking  good  care  of 
itself  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation 
this  milfoil  should  be  in  all  collections 
of  herbaceous  plants.  The  flower  heads 
are  fairly  large,  corymbose  and  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  small  rosy  red  flow- 
ers that  last  for  a  long  time  in  good  or- 
der. They  are  produced  too  over  quite 
a  long  season  and  are  fine  either  for  a 
display  on  the  plants  or  cut.  The 
species  is  easily  propagated  by  root  di- 
vision. 

Acanthus  Mollis. — There  are  several 
species  of  acanthus  with  more  or  less 
bold  and  handsome  habit  but  this,  and 
its  varieties,  are  certainly  among  the 
best  of  them.  The  variety  latifolius  has 
very  much  broader  leaves  and  a  larger, 
stronger  habit  than  the  type  and  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  the  centre  of  a 
bed  of  subtropical  plants  or  in  a  her- 
baceous border  flanking  a  shrubbery; 
anywhere  in  fact  where  a  fine  bold  look- 
ing specimen  is  needed.  To  get  the  best 
effect  these  acanthuses  should  be  plant- 
ed in  rich  soil  inclined  to  be  light  and  in 
an  open  sunny  position.  Here  they  will 
reach  their  fullest  development  and  are 
very  fine  indeed. 


IMPROVED  GRASS  CUTTER. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  ordinary 
lawn  mower  is  that  it  cannot  operate 
close  to  a  fence  and  will  not  reach  into 
the  corners,  so  that  after  a  lawn  has 
been  mowed  it  is  necessary  to  trim  by 
hand  the  fringe  of  grass  left  at  these 
inaccessible  places.  This  trimming  is 
commonly  done  with  a  sickle  or  with 
S^hears,  and  is  a  very  tedious  process.  In 
order  to  expedite  this  work  Charles  F. 
Crosby,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  invented 
the  grass  cutter  illustrated  herewith.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  mechanism  is 
carried  in  a  frame  supported  on  wheels. 
The  shaft  A  is  connected  by  a  universal 
joint  with  a  drive-shaft  which,  in  turn, 
is  operated  by  a  hand  crank  acting 
through  a  pair  of  bevel,  gears.  The 
shaft  A  carries  a  bevel  pinion  B  which, 
at  opposite  sides,  meshes  with  the  bevel 
gears  C  and  D.  Secured  to  the  lower 
gear  D  is  a  cutter  G.  This  cutter  is  of 
star  shape,  being  formed  with  a  series 
of  projecting  blades.  The  gears  C  and 
"D  are  journaled  in  a  bracket,  E.  A  hol- 
low shaft  passes  through  both  of  these 
gears,  and  is  splined  to  the  upper  gear 
C.  Fitted  to  this  shaft  is  a  second  cut- 
ter H,  sitnilar  in  form  to  the  cutter  G. 
A  bolt  which  passes  through  the  hollow 
shaft  carries  a  washer  at  its  lower  end, 
which  bears  against  this  cutter.  The 
i>ppo5ite  end  gf  the  bolt  is  threaded  into 
:a  !p(u£:-.  which,  in  turn,  is  threaded  into 
thie  upper  end  of  the  boUow  shaft    A 


cap  carried  by  this  plug:  engages  a  spring 
F,  which  is  held  in  compression  between 
the  cap  and  the  bevel  gear  C.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  spring  F  serves  to 
hold  the  two  bevel  gears  into  resilient 
engagement  with  the  bevel  pinion  B,  and 
also  to  hold  the  cutters  G  and  H  in  re- 
silient engagement  with  each  other. 
Since  the  bevel  pinion  B  ir  engaged  on 
opposite  sides  by  the  bevel  gears,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  cutters  will  rotate 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  they  will 
act  like  shears  to  cut  the  grass.    In  case 


a  twig  is  caught  between  the  cutters,  the 
spring  F  will  prevent  breakage  of  the 
mechanism. — Scientific  American. 
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NOTES  Uf  SBASOlf. 

As  the  early  potatoes  are  lifted  their 
place  may  be  taken  by  winter  greens 
such  as  Savoy  cabbage,  borecole  or  kale 
in  variety  and  even  late  Brussels  sprouts 
though  these  should  have  gone  out 
earlier  as  they  require  a  long  season  of 
growth.  When  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  it 
will  of  course  be  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly soak  the  plants  at  the  roots  after 
planting  but  this  need  not  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  moist.  Only  be  very 
careful  to  tread  the  soil  around  the 
plants  very  firmly,  as  this  in  itself  holds 
the  moisture,  and  when  the  planting  is 
finished  hoe  over  the  piece  lightly  and 
rake  down  to  take  out  the  marks  and 
leave  the  surface  tidy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  all 
the  potatoes  are  out;  the  ground  can  be 
filled  up  as  ready  a  few  rows  at  a  time 
and  by  this  means  there  is  never  an 
untidy  blank  patch  of  uncultivated  soil. 
This  keeping  the  soil  constantly  work- 
ing too  pays  better  than  allowing  any 
part  of  it  to  lie  for  the  growing  season 
is  all  too  short  and  there  should  be 
something  always  moving.  Besides  this 
the  appearance  of  the  garden  is  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  earliest  sown  endive  will  by  now 
be  ready  for  thinning  and  it  should 
have  attention  before  the  plants  crowd 
each  other.  If  there  are  thin  places  in 
the  rows  some  of  the  thinnings  may  be 
-used  for  transplanting  to  fill  these  up. 
-It  is.  not  wise  to  do  all  the  thinning  at 
the  first  operation.  Spread  it  over  two 
or  three"  times  and  eventually  leave  the 
plants  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  if 
good  sized  heads  are  needed.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  the  late  sown  let- 
tuces but  these  need  not  be  thinned  so 
severely   as    the    endive   and    the   later 


thinnings  may  |>e  u$e(t  fpr  salads.  A 
eomer  somewhere  should  be  given  up 
to  mustard  and  cress  or  mustard  only 
and  this  useful  little  salad  crop  should 
be  sown  in  whatever  quantity  is  needed 
every  few  days. 

Look  after  the  sweet  corn  carefully, 
keeping  the  hoe  going  regularly  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  among  the  earlier 
plants  without  injuring  them  and  thin- 
ning and  hoeing  the  crop  from  the  later 
sowings.  Where  there  is  a  thin  or  poor 
onion  crop  it  may  be  worth  while,  where 
broccoli  is  grown,  to  put  out  some  plants 
in  the  thin  places.  The  firm  soil  suits 
this  crop  well  and  even  if  a  crow  bar 
has  to  be  used  to  plant  them  with  they 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Plants 
so  treated  are  much  hardier  and  stand 
the  winter  better  than  others  that  grew 
quickly  on  loose  heavily  manured  soils. 


CULLS  FAOII  CULIRAIY  CROPS. 

Keep  the  celery  plants  well  supplied 
with  water. 

Stop  the  cucumber  vines  one  eye  be- 
yond the  fruit. 

Sow  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  with  the 
late  rows  of  turnip. 

Dill  is  a  most  useful  flavoring  herb 
and  very  easy  to  grow. 

Cultivate  the  com  regularly  before 
the  plants  get  too  high. 

Thin  the  plants  of  chicory  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Place  a  stake  to  the  onion  heads  that 
are  to  be  saved  for  seed. 
.  Feed  the  squash  and  pumpkins  freely 
when  plenty  of  fruits  are  set 

Sow  mustard  and  cress  regularly 
every  w^ek  in  any  odd  corner. 

Old  dry  soot  thrown  among  the 
onions  is  distasteful  to  the  fly. 

A  little  superphosphate  of  lime  is  an 
excellent  stimulant  for  late  peas. 

Sow  a  few  rows  of  White  Batavian 
endive,  or  curled  if  this  is  preferred. 

Treat  the  leeks  especially  well  as  their 
season  of  growth  is  not  any  too  long. 

Water  cauliflowers  freely  in  hot 
weather  to  prevent  premature  heading 
in. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  between  the 
spinach  or  good  leaves  will  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

Spray  the  pole  beans  regularly  and  do 
not  allow  any  of  the  pods  to  remain  on 
and  seed. 

Cut  off  the  flowenng  stalks  of  rhu- 
barb as  they  are  exhausting  to  the  plants 
and  no  benefit. 

If  you  keep  fowl  of  any  kind  plant 
plenty  of  lettuce  and  feed  to  the  fowl 
any  not  wanted. 

Follow  the  onions  with  broccoli  or 
winter  greens  without  digging.  They 
like  the  firm  soil. 

Cut  off  any  Globe,  artichokes  that  are 
not  needed  for  use.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flower. 

To  cause  them  to  ripen  early  bend 
over  th.6  stems  of  the  Tripoli  and  Giant 
Rocca  types  of  onion.  . 
f  Savoy  cabbage  is  a  suitable  erop  to 
follow  *  early  potatoes  with  very  little 
preparation  of  the  soil. 

When  packing  manure  piles  keep  diem 
square  and  solid.  Much  of  the  nature  is 
lost  in  loose  antidy  hetps. 
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The  Old  PcMM  Corner. 

CoDdacted  bv  Abe  Willioff. 


A  FARM  of  700  acres  within  the  city 
limits  of  Chicago,  and  nearly  the  whole 
devoted  to  growing  vegetables  and 
seeds,  sounds  like  a  large  order  but  this 
is  a  fact  and  the  farm  can  be  seen  any 
day.  One  field  half  a  mile  across  and 
containing  150  acres  of  onions  is  one  of 
the  details  while  acres  of  sweet  corn, 
dandelions,  dill  and  many  others  are 
among  the  trifles  that  go  to  keep  some 
40a  employes  busy  in  ordinary  times  and 
some  2,000  at  harvest  time.  Our  taxes 
are  just  five  times  as  high  as  they  used 
to  be  said  the  owner  of  this  immense 
place  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
when  he  said  that  "five  times  nothing 
don't  amount  to  much,"  and,  incidental- 
ly, one  gets  the  idea  that  under  the 
'*old"  regime  taxes  were  not  a  very 
heavy  burden. 

Nor  should  they  have  been,  for  our 
pioneers  had  quite  trouble  enough  to 
contend  with  in  the  old  days.  Most  of 
them  were  short  of  money  and,  although 
their  land  cost  them  little,  there  was 
an  appalling  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
to  get  it  into  condition  for  cultivation. 
Fire  and  flood  were  not  meaningless 
terms  to  them  for  forest  fires  and  floods 
just  at  the  time  their  crops  were  ready 
to  harvest  were-  among  the  difficulties 
to  be  contended  with  before  they  had 
time  to  drain  and  ditch  their  lands. 
Help  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no 
big,  floating,  city  population  was  a  se- 
rious problem  and  nothing  but  down- 
right hard  work  and  real  dogged  persis- 
tence could  have  led  to  such  splendid 
results  as  we  see  today.  All  honor  to 
these  men  then  and  may  they  who  still 
remain  with  us  live  long  enough  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  that  their  own  hard 
work  has  helped  to  bring  about  for 
themselves  and  others. 

The  toad  is  a  harmless  and  useful 
friend  to  the  gardener  and  a  spanking 
is  in  order,  or  at  least  a  lecture,  to  small 
boys  who,  for  some  uncanny  reason, 
take  a  fiendish  delight  in  tormenting  and 
eventually  killing  it.  The  number  of 
mischievous  insects  a  few  toads  will 
kill  is  surprising  for  our  friend  has  a 
healthy  appetite.  Especially  is  he  useful 
in  the  greenhouse  where  he  considerate- 
ly keeps  himself  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible,  but  goes  on  with  his  work 
of  getting  fat  and  ridding  the  place  of 
insects.  That  more  than  usually  mis- 
chievous animal  the  fox  terrier  too  de- 
lights in  toad  chasing,  but  our  insectiv- 
orous friend  has  a  way  of  protecting 
himself  and  partly  getting  his  own  back 
against  this  enemy.  The  bunches  on 
the  toad's  skin  secrete  a  stinging  acid 
fluid  and  when  the  do^^'s  teeth  puncture 
one  or  more  of  these  he  gets  a  taste  of 
this  which  usually  makes  him  drop  Mr. 
Toad<]uickIy  and,  while  the  dog  is  won- 
dering what  has  happened  to  him  and 
frothing  at  the  piouth,  his  victim  has 
tisually  found  a  more  or  less  safe  hiding 
place. 

Three  hui^dred  quarts  of  maple  su- 
•gar  sap  in  24  hours  is  the  record  of  a 
large  maple  tree  in  the  small  town  of 
Wfest  Leydeh,  Mass.  This  record,  it  is 
t:lainled,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
rUtiipIe  tree  in  the  country.  Although 
the  tree  has  passed  one  or  two  century 


marks  it  still  surpasses  all  of  its  prede* 
cessors,  and  furnishes  more  sap  each 
year  than  any  four  trees  in  the  grove 
combined.  Four  feet  from  the  base  the 
tree  measures  14  feet  in  circumference, 
and  around  the  trunk  are  suspended  14 
buckets. 

THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 

The  bed  of  white  Kaiserin  roses  is 
very  fine  now.  This  was  planted  about 
April  10,  1907.  The  plants  were  taken 
out  of  the  greenhouses,  where  they  had 
been  blooming  all  winter,  and  cut  back 


The  Oracle. 


Yon  are  invited  to  coniult  *THK  OBACLI"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  tlie  paper  only,  and  make  your  wanta 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  riven. 


HOUSING  VIOLETS. 

Ed.  Gardbning:— 

Should  California  and  Marie  Louise  vio- 
lets be  planted  in  solid  beds  for  winter 
flowering  within  the  next  week  or  so? 

E.  U 

There  is  no  hurry  for  planting  Califor- 
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KAISBRXN  ROSES  AT  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 


to  eight  inches  above  the  soil.  The  na- 
ture flowers  measure  from  six  to  seven 
inches  across,  the  color,  soft  pearly  white 
lightly  tinted  with  lemon  in  the  centre, 
just  enough  to  relieve  the  white.  Their 
remarkable  fragrance  is  noticeable  as 
soon  as  one  enters  the  place  where  they 
are  growing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
auditorium  building.  The  small  trees 
in  the  back,  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  have 
just  started  to  make  new  foliage. 

The  floral  exhibition  on  the  Maryland 
space  in  the  States  Exhibit  palace  on 
Baltimore  City  day  was  exceptionally 
fine  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Among 
the  florists  of  the  state,  contributing  to 
same  were:  Isaac  H.  Moss,  Govans- 
town,  carnations ;  H.  Weber  &  Sons  Co., 
Oakland,  carnations  and  peonies;  Miss 
Ecker,  Baltimore,  sweet  peas;  C.  L. 
Seybold,  Baltimore,  roses;  George  Mor- 
rison, Baltimore,  roses.  The  flowers 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  large  vasea 
loaned  by  Cordley  &  Hayes,  New  York. 

The  fence  which  encloses  the  400 
acres  of  ground  is  covered  with  the  na- 
tive honeysuckle,  Lonicera  sempervir- 
ens,  and  Crimson  Rambler  rose.  It  is 
eight  feet  high  and  about  four  mUes 
long  and  makes  a  beautiful  scene. 
Unfortunately  visitors  are  tempted  to 
help  themselves  to  the  flowers,  which 
they  take  home  as  souvenirs. 

Preparations  arc  being  made  for  a 
continuous  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  summer.  The 
flowers  will  be  arranged  in  various  ways 
as  seems  advisable,  in  floral  booths  or 
to  help  in  forming  nature  pictures. 


nia  violets  unUl  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. Marie  Louise  may  be  planted  a 
little  earlier  but  this  variety  is  better 
left  alone  in  the  hot  weather. 


GRBBNFLTOlf  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardbning  :— 

My  young  roses  are  badly  affected  with 
green  fly.  Can  you  tell  me  some  remedy? 
Have  tried  washing  them  In  strong  tobacco 
Juice,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  help  them 
much.  If  you  will  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do  I  would  be  very  thankful. 

YouNO  Grower. 

Fumigation  with  tobacco  stems,  or  with 
one  of  the  many  preparations  now  on  the 
market  for  the  purpose,  is  by  far  the 
easiest  way  of  ridding  your  roses  of  this 
pest  The  best  advice  we  csm  give  you 
is  to  obtain  some  from  one  of  our  adver- 
tisers and  use  according  to  directiona 


mSBCTS  ON  HELIOTROPES  AND  PETUNIAS 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

I  have  been  troubled  with  a  small 
Insect  on  petunias  and  heliotropes  that 
hides  in  the  center  of  the  plant  and 
works  continuously.  The  plant  begins 
to  turn  brown  in  the  center  and  will 
not  bloom,  the  insect  is  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Seen  through  a  micro- 
scope they  are  round  and  look  like  lit- 
tle cfystals.  Please  tell  me  how  to  ex- 
terminate them.  J.  D. 

By  your  description  we  should  say 
that  some  kind  of  thrips  was  the 
trouble,  but  cannot  be  certain.    Spray- 
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ing  with  nicotine  in  weak  solution 
i^nd  removing  the  worst  affected  points 
are  the  most  likely  methods  of  exter- 
mination. If  the  plants  are  in  a  srreen- 
Iiouse  fumisratlon  of  course  helps,  but 
neither  heliotropes  or  petunias  take 
kindly  to  heavy  fumigation. 


LILIUM  CAlfDIDUM  DISEASED. 

^.  Gardening: — 

My  Llllum  candldum  stems  are  all  los- 
ing their  foliage,  many  of  them  before 
the  flowers  open.  They  first  turn  brown 
on  the  ends  and  this  gradually  spreads 
until  the  whole  stem  is  affected.  Last 
year  a  few  were  diseased  this  way,  but 
this  season  I  have  hardly  a  sound  plant 
Can  you  help  me  In  the  matter  any? 

Herb. 

Tour's,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon trouble,  many  growers  of  this  beauti- 
ful Illy  being  troubled  the  same  way.  A  par- 
tial remedy  may  be  recommended,  though 
it  is  not  effectual  in  all  cases:  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over  lift  the  bulbs  and 
place  them  on  a  hard  bottom  of  soil  or 
ashes  in  the  full  sun  outdoors.  Give 
them  a  thorough  baking  and  should  a 
rainy  spell  set  in  take  them  to  the  green- 
house or  a  Ught  shed.  After  about  a 
month  of  this  "roasting"  replant  the  bulbs 
in  fresh  positions,  or  if  they  have  to  go 
back  in  ^he  same  position  remove  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so  and  bum  it. 
replacing  the  burnt  soil  around  the  bulbs 
and  using  some  fresh  soil  to  make  up. 
This  is  not  always  successful,  but  it  is 
sure  to  cause  an  improvement  and  can  do 
no  harm. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  are  the  best  day  and  night  tem- 
peratures for  Mme.  Chatenay  and  Rich- 
mond roses,  winter  and  summer? 

L*. 

A  suitable  winter  night  temperature  for 
these  roses  is  58«.  with  a  rise  of  about  B«» 
by  day  when  dull  and  5«  more  when 
bright.  Summer  temperatures  depend  so 
much  upon  the  weather  that  it  is  useless 
to  give  them.  It  is  Impossible  to  keep 
a  house  at  60 «  at  night  when  the  tem- 
perature outside  is  70«  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  plenty  of  air  on  and  let 
the  temperature  take  care  of  itself.  Bvea 
in  winter  a  lltUe  elasticity  in  temperature 
is  a  good  thing.  It  is  not  wise  to  tire 
up  and  keep  an  exact  temperature  of  68» 
when  the  outside  temperature  Is  say  10<» 
below  zero.  Nor  is  it  wise  on  damp  warm 
nights  to  have  the  pipes  quite  cold  and 
allow  the  moisture  to  settle  on  the  plants, 
such  treatment  often  being  the  forerunner 
of  an  attack  of  mildew.  A  litUe  latitude 
in  this,  as  In  most  other  cultural  details, 
should  be  allowed  and  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  success  than  a  hard  fast,  un- 
changeable rule. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

A.  L-     See  reply  to  Herb. 

B.  T.     See  reply  to  "Subscriber"  on  p. 
311,  last  issue. 

A-  J.     The  present  is  an  excellent  time 
to  take  cuttings  of  fancy  pelargoniums. 

p.  R.  Ferns  do  best  in  a  moist  and 
somewhat  shady  atmosphere,  both  the 
outdoor  and  greenhouse  kinds. 
■  Luck.  Probably  the  chrysanthemums 
have  been  over  watered.  That  would  ac- 
count for  the  yellow  tint  of  the  leaves. 

L.      F.     Keep      your     chrysanthemums 
growing  freely  and  keep  Insects  in  check. 


Avoid  over  watering  and  give  the  plants 
all  the  air  possible. 

H.  G.  Sarracenias,  it  is  true,  are  quite 
hardy  in  the  swamps  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  but  that  is  totally  different  from 
a  dry,  exposed  garden,  where  they  would 
not  thrive  winter  or  summer. 

X.  Although  sweet  Williams  live  for 
years  in  the  open  ground  they  are  best 
treated  as  biennials,  sown  one  year,  flow- 
ered the  next  and  then  thrown  away. 
L#arger  and  brighter  colored  flowers  are 
produced  this  way  than  when  left  for 
yearA 


Bridal  Bouquet. 


A  BRIDAL  BOUQUET. 

Our  illustration  gives  a  simple  and 
elegant  treatment  of  lily  of  the  valley 
in  which  several  single  strings  of  very 
fine  smilax  are  used  to  brighten  up 
the  shower.  The  spikes  of  lily  of  the 
valley  are  attached  to  the  smilax  with 
invisible  wire  and  give  the  effect  of 
lightness.  It  .will  be  noticed  that  the 
scarf  is  embroidered  in  sprays  of  lily 
of  the  valley,  and  point  lace  is  used 
to  protect  the  hand  from  contact  with 
the  flowers.  This  bouquet  was  carried 
by  Miss  Billups  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  was 
recently  married  to  Col.  E.  L.  Russell, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  men  in  the  south.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad.  His  management  of  this  road 
has  made  it  the  most  popular  in  the 
south,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  great  railroads  can  be  run  to  the 
interest  of  patrons,  and  at  the  same  time 
at  a  profit  to  the  owners.  The  wide  in- 
terest that  this  wedding  has  attracted 
makes  the  bouquet  of  interest,  particu- 
larly as  Col.  Russell  is  a  special  friend 
of  the  florists. 


Trees  and  5hnibs> 

HARDT  SPIREAS. 

The  flowering  season  with  many  of 
the  spireas  is  now  over,  and  putting, 
the  plants  into  proper  shape  so  as  to 
prevent  their  getting  top  heavy,  by 
proper  pruning,  is  now  in  order.  Van 
Houttei,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
beautiful  varieties  we  use  for  planting, 
requires  attention  in  this  direction.  A 
severe  pruning  after  the  plants  are 
through  blooming  is  often  necessary. 
By  this,  however,  we  do  not  advise 
trimming  the  tops  of  the  plants  like  one 
would  a  formal  hedge;  this  would  de- 
prive the  plants  of  much  of  their  beauty, 
for,  while  the  plants  are  greatly  admired 
when  loaded  down  with  hundreds  of 
their  white  flowers,  in  May  or  June,  this 
period  is  only  of  a  few  days'  duration, 
and  the  rest  of  the  season  the  dark 
green,  dense  foliage  and  graceful  habit 
of  the  plants,  places  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  best  of  our  hardy  orna- 
mental shrubs.  They  should  be  pruned 
so  as  not  to  show,  to  the  eye,  where  the 
knife  or  shears  has  been  used.  Long 
too-heavy  branches  should  be  cut  back 
half  way  down.  New  strong  shoots 
will  soon  appear  from  below,  which  will 
form  graceful  flowering  wood  for  next 
spring.  To  prune  properly,*  especially 
shrubs  which  have  been  planted  a  num- 
ber of  years,  takes  considerable  time 
and  requires  judgment.  There  is  no 
better  time  than  now  to  go  over  the 
early  flowering  shrubs,  especially  where 
severe  pruning  is  to  be  done,  as  the 
plants  will  have  time  to  make  a  new 
growth,  which  will  harden  off  properly 
before  winter  sets  in. 


Prunus  Serrulata.— This  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  ornamental  of  all  spring  flowering 
trees,  says  the  Gardening  World,  and  in 
the  few  gardens  where  well  developed 
specimens  exist,  they  are  always  a 
source  of  interest  to  the  owner  and  visi- 
tors. Introduced  so  long  ago  as  1822, 
it  is  a  great  wonder  that  so  few  mature 
trees  are  met  with,  and  it  is  curious  that 
it  is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that 
it  has  been  met  with  in  commercial  es- 
tablishments. It  is  a  native  of  both 
China  and  Japan,  and  forms  a  low. 
wide-spreading  tree  of  very  curious 
habit.  The  trunk  is  usually  short,  and 
the  main  branches  are  sent  out  to  a 
great  distance,  the  side  ones  being  al- 
most horizontal.  These  main  branches, 
instead  of  forming  numerous  branchlets, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  prunuses,  bear 
short  spurs  of  flower  buds,  which  arc 
densely  crowded  on  the  branches 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The 
flowers  are  double  white,  two  inches 
across,  and  quite  cover  the  tree. 

Yellow  Flowering  Shrubs. — These 
are  not  abundant  and  Kerria  Japonica, 
recently  noted  flowering  finely,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  them.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  strictly  hardy  in  this  country  and 
the  ends  of  the  branches  being  winter- 
killed detracts  much  from  its  beauty 
when  in  flower.  Grow  it  if  possible  in 
a  sheltered  sunny  position  where  the 
young  shoots  get  well  ripened  in  au- 
tumn. The  plants  will  then  stand  the 
winter  well  and  the  natural  grace  of  the 
branches,  covered  with  the  bright  ydlow 
rose-like  flowers,  is  preserved.  Moist 
but  well  drained  soil  is  best  for  this 
fine  old  Japanese  shrub.  ^  ^ 
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The  Qreenhotise. 


THE  COLEUS. 

The  coleiis  is  such  an  easily  grown 
subject  and  so  showy  that  it  is  no  won- 
der it  IS  so  popular.  The  number  of  va- 
rieties is  practically  limitless  and  if  at 
all  interested  in  seeing  new  forms  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  cents  in  a  package 
of  seed  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Though 
many  of  the  resulting:  varieties  will 
probably  be  worthless  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  getting  some  reallv  good 
ones  and  in  any  case  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  young  seedlings  as  they 
develop,  first  the  almost  colorless  leaves 
and  later  the  larger,  showy  ones  that 
show  the  character  of  the  variety. 

Beyond  the  interest  accruing  from 
their  c^ilture  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
these  plants  from  seeds  as  cuttings  are 
easily  procured  in  quantity  m  spring 
by  wintering  a  few  plants  of  each  va- 
riety. They  are  quite  impatient  of 
cold  and  to  be  safe  the  tefnperature  in 
winter  should  not  fall  below  45**,  and  if 
the  principal  leaves  are  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition  50**  is  much  safer.  They 
winter  best  in  rather  small-  pots  and 
during  the  dark  days  must  be  very  spar- 
ingly watered.  The  plants  are  singular- 
ly liable  to  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug 
and  this  should  be  carefully  watched 
for  and  destroyed  when  it  appears  or 
it  will  rapidly  spread  to  other  and  per- 
haps  more   valuable  plants. 

The  aim  of  the  grower  of  coleuses  is  to 
get  a  large  plant  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible and  for  this  reason  a  light,  rich,  open 
compost  is  given.  Many  market  growers, 
in  fact  use  nothing  but  well  decayed  man- 
ure and  sand  and  by  keeping  the  plants 
constantly  in  a  light  warm  house  get 
very  rapid  growth  and  beautiful  color  in 
the  kaves.  If  specimen  plants  are  de- 
sired it  is  usual  to  keep  them  year  by 
year  and  cut  them  back  into  shape  a  lit- 
tle annually  but  plants  large  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  may  be  grown 
easily  from  cuttings  or  seed  the  first 
year.  G. 


mDOOR  ITEMS. 


Feed  the  early  flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums liberally. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  between  all 
young  stock  of  carnations  and  roses. 

A  little  too  much  shade  is  better  than 
not. enough  but  it  Is  not  well  to  over'r 
do  it 

Pear  out  old  marguerites  as  early  as 
possible  before  they  become  insect  in- 
fested. 

A  light  shade  over  Mme,  Chatenay 
rose  is  advisable,  especially  for  young 
plants. 

Never  take  the  first  shoot  below  the 
June  break  when  stopping  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Watch  the  chrysanthemums  and  fum- 
igate directly  if  any  signs  of  green  fly 
.appear. 

Mulch  old  rose  benches  with  semi-de- 
cayed manure  if  the  soil  is  at  all  on  the 
poor  side. 

In  all  spraying  keep  well  under  the 
leaves.  It  is  here  than  insects  usually 
congregate. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  U5.e  highly  fed 
plants  of  regal  pelargoniums  for  propa- 
gating from. 


NBW    SEEDLING    COLEUS. 
Leaves  light  yellow  in  oenter  with  broad  green  margins. 


Keep  roses  slightly  drier,  at  the  roots 
before  cutting,  back  Lut  severe  drying  is 
not  necessary. 

Keep  the  cutting  benches  free  of  all 
decayed  leaves  and  cuttings  that  have 
missed  rooting. 

Keep  the  flowers  constantly  picked 
out  of  the  young  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

When  the  nights  are  sufliciently  cool 
sulphur  the  pipes  in  the  rose  houses  to 
keep  mildew  in  check.' 

K^ep  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  around 
hiignonette  plants  left  for  seed  but  keep 
the  roots  fairly  moist. 

Water  Onciditun  varicosum  Rogers! 
very  freely  now  to  strengthen  the  bulbs 
and  forming  floiy^r  spikes. 

Encourage  the  growth  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  cut 
so.  as  to  get  it  will  ripened  by  the  fall. 

Use  a  fairly  heavy  compost  for  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense.  Good  fibry  loam  is 
far  better  for  this  fine  fern  than  peat 

Go  over  the  jbouvardias  regularly  and 
remove  allilowers  that  appear,  pinching 
abput  three  leaves  below  the  flower 
corymb. 

A  thick  coat  of  hot  lime  wash  is  al- 
ways advisable  when  benches  of  any 
kind  are  empty  before  placing  the  new 
soil  thereon.    . 

Young  plants  of  bouvardias  and  sim- 
ilar stock  arc  soon  crippled  if  green  fly 
attacks  thein.  See  that  the  insects  do 
not  get  a  firm  hold. 


Pot  on  any  young  rose  stock  for 
which  the  benches  are  not  ready  as  the 
plants,  are  soon  badly  checked  if  al- 
lowed to  get  potbound. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  in  the  rose 
benches  containing  yotmg  plants  as  they 
form  a  breeding  ground  for  insects  as 
well  as  robbing  the  plants. 

Nothing  is  so  refreshing  to  plants  dur- 
ing hot  summer  weather  as  frequent  and 
free  damping  of  floors  and  stages  to 
create  a  moist  atmosphere.  ■ 

Go  over  the  recently  planted  cyclamens 
and  see  that  nope  of  the  corms  are  too 
deeply  buried.  Half  an  inch  is  ample 
at  first  and  they  will  rise  as  they  grow. 

As  soon  as  the  buds-  of  azaleas  can  he 
distinctly  felt  in  the  new  growth  keep 
them  perfectly  cool. and  in  a  slightly 
drier  atmosphere.  A  few  weeks  outside 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  is  help^ 
ful. 


•  Ferns.  Never  fry  at  this  time  of  year 
to  keep  ferns  in  a  hot,  dry  and  simny 
greenhouse.  If  the  house  cannot  be 
shaded  and  well  damped  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  moist  atmosphere  the  ferns  would 
be  better  off  outside,  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree  or  bush,  where  they  can  be 
sprayed  regularly.  Here,  if  the  growth 
is  not  so  fast,  the  plants  will  at  least 
keep  clean  and  free  from  insects.  Ferns 
of  nearly  all  kinds  like  less  sunlight  and 
more  atmospheric  moisture  than  flower- 
ing plants.  ^^ 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Buildinf ,  CHlCAGa 


Have  shading  material  ready  for  cov- 
ering flowers  intended  for  exhibition. 

Carbolic  soap  is  recommended  as  a 
preventive  of  mildew  on  roses  ia  The 
Garden. 

A  FULL  report  of  the  peony  convention 
and  exhibition  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

SubMTlptlon  prioe.  $1.00  s  Ymt-^M  Kninben.  Be  in  time  with  all  cultural  deUils; 

AdvOTClBlng  ntei  on  applieftttoe.  the   mill   never   grinds   with   the   water 

Eotend  mt  GhloAgo  pMtofliM  m  Beooad-clMi  that  is  past, 

matter.    Gop7riffbl»l007,b7TheGAnleiilBg*Go.  »             ,                                             .    , 

—                _,_._  Peony  Livingstone  is  a  grand  free 

\  ••  TiM  Garienlni  bloomer,  an  excellent  pink  in  color  and 
a  money-maker. 

QABxmnim  If  gotten  up  for  iti  naden  mnd  in  ^t^       t?        i.             mi 

Cljeir  intemt,  and  it  behooyw  you.  one  and  &U,  u  One  Frenchman  will  use  more  tarra- 

Dwke  it  intereeUng.   It  it  doei  not  exactly  tnU  gon  than  lo  Yankees,"  says  an  American 

your  case,  pleaie  write  and  tell  ua  what  you  want.  Smwpr  nf  thic  h«»rh 

It  ii  our  deein  to  helpyon.  grower  of  this  herb. 

Abe  a«t  QuMTion  von  pleaie  about  plante.  When  the  skin  of  a  Japanese  orange 

SSSSng'^M^Fe'1^^^  i«  removed  the  sections  fall  apart  in  ac- 

anawering  them.  ceptable  mouthfuls. 

\^VS'^\^^%^\wi?v^!!^f^%^rXoVtm  Never  plant  on  unsafe  benches  or  a 

may  ba  enliffhtoned  and  enooaiaged,  and  of  your  collapse  may  occur  when  valuable  plants 

toiIuie»,perhapiwecanhelpyou.  srrowinff  on  them. 

SiHD  re  PHOTOGBAMB  OB  SuTOBM  of  vouT  ^^"^  RrowiHg  on  mem, 

flowery  «ideni,gfeenhouiei.fruiti,vegeUblei,  The  forests   in   India   under  govern- 

S«lL"SS25S?to?ffi^^         '^  "*^  "^^  n^ent  control  bring  in  a  net  profit  to  the 

—  state  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 

CONTBNT8.  CONCRETE  benches  are  so  lasting,  clean 

^i%iirii;o  Piw  Siiiit;-(ui«.:r/.:::^  ^^  ^^?I^*y^  excellent  that  they  shouW 

—At  Orange.  N.  J 30  be  considered  by  anyone  who  has  old 

Tbe  flower  vardea— Round  about  the  garden..^  benches  that  need  repairs. 

— Noteain  aeason s^ 

—Hardy  nerennialt »  Ix  is  expected  that  a  horticultural  con- 

i;np,?4!d*;^^^  ^^\  will  be  held  at  the  Jamestown  ex- 

The  veffetable  varden— Notei  in  leaaoB 336  position    September    20-24.      The    pro- 

i&lw^lS'ce  wme7'~** ' §7  ^*"«^  ^^"  ^  announced  shortiy. 

?£S&^mSi??irei^^^^^  ,  Potatoes  are  now  substituted  for  ce- 

—Green  fly  on  rosea 327  dar  m  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 

-iDMcta  on  beUolvoBea  and  petunias m  a  German  firm,  with  a  capital  of  $154.- 

—LiHum  Candida m  dueaaed 328  ^__    i,«„-  ^  .^*^«i   ^t  a\X.  ^^^^^^7 

—Temperature for  rosea... 328  7«>»  having  control  of  the  patents. 

— Sbort  repliea SS  o                                          1      •         .         « 

A  bridal  bouquet 328  SEEDING    IS    very    weakenmg    to    all 

Treea  and  shrubs-Hardy  spireas... ^  classes  of  stock  and,  wherever  possible, 

«lSiS??t^^iS!7T.*:!.!?  ^^^^^^^^  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  especially 

Lifhtaadshade ^  young  stock,  should  be  relieved  of  this 

Patchouli— Tbe  cochineal  cactus 331  encumbrance 

WUlowffoodain  Belatum gl  encumorance. 

piUsh  optaionsof  Hkhmondrose §}  A  YOUNG  stick  of  bamboo  stretching 

RffiroUTeulAfc"!!'.?!:.^  Jts  head  above  the  ground  looks  much 

The  tulip  disease gj  like    a    stalk    of    asparagus.      In    Japan 

M^lons'un^lsrflass****^ .".'.'*.*.'.'.*.'.'.*.' .*;.*. '^2  ^l^^^e  young  shoots  are  as  much  sought. 

Prom  European  sources  !r.'.'.*.!'.!!!'*.!I*.!'.*.!!r.332  for  food,  as  asparagus  is  here. 

JapaaVsefloVists!*!!!!I!!i!i!!!!!!!!!!!i.*!'.i!!'.i333  Chemical  manures  are  useful  as  an 

Catalogues  received g3  aid  to  finishing  crops  or  starting  crops 

A  bft%f78lS!iaTe**"**"**\*\'\\'\\\\\\\\\''.'*i^  ^^^^y  ^"*  *^^y  *^^  nothing  to  the  humus 

'  of  the  soil  nor  are  they  of  permanent 

Cultivate.  benefit,  like  good  yard  or  stable  manure. 

Feed  the- dahlias.  ,  T"  English  growers  think  Nj^hro- 

lepis  todeaoides  the  finest,  variety    to 

Keep  the  weeds  down.  date.    When  we  see  it  and  they  see  our 

Shade  for  black  grapes,  sun  for  white  N.  Amerpohli  there  will  probably  be  a 

and  golden.  close  run  for  first  place,  according  to  the 

The  catalpa   is  certainly  the  finest 

tcee  of  the  week.  The  horribly  agonizing  death  of  an 

r\»-  «»™,.  ^£    ♦u^  !>«-:-   «f*..^*.   oe*  8-year-old  boy  at  Hinsdale,  111.,  the  oth- 

«li^?.H  f^ .?!.  ^"^  ^'^y  from  merely  tasting,  out  of  curi- 

planted  with  trees.  ^3.^^^  ^^^  ordinary  liquid,  nicotine  which 

Manube  is  all  right  but  there  must  growers  use,  should  impress  upon  every 

be  roots  to  use  it.  grower  the  necessity  of  exercising  the 

veSle^S^^^^^^        '^^^^^    ^^'  ^X^^^S"^^ 

Cahuzac  is   the   darkest    and    best  £«•   ^kdne  of   Nantes,   France,   has 

colored  peony  to  date.  produced  an  artificial  seed  composed. of 

*^      "^                  .         1.         1  sulphate  of  copper .  and  iducose  which 

Asclepias  tubekosa   is  a  fine  plant,  placed  in  a  solution  chemically  similar 

worthy  of  more  care  than  is  given  it  to  sea  water ,  produces  a  kind  of  sea 

Keep  the  foliage  on  the  grape  vines  weed.    The  plant  is  subject  to  the  same 

thin  by  regularly  pinching  the  laterals.  mflu^nces  as  a  natural  plapt.  such  as 

^    .        „    .              .           J    t  *  8ttn»  etc.,  but  Ts  hot  reproductive. 

Clean    all    iron    and    wiood   before  '       '                       ^ 

painting  and  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 

dry.  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Min- 


neapolis, Mtim.,  consists  of  75  P^^s  and 
is  a  veiy  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  parks  and  the  work  done  in  them. 
The  printing  and  get-mp  ol  ths  book 
is  far  above  the  average  and  the  many 
illustrations  are  bcautifnlbr  ezecated 

In  afi  prDbabitity  the  oomhs  is  ^e 
oldest  al  the  inhabitaals  of  tbc  kMiar 
garden.  We  know  from  the  BMg  that 
it  grew  in  Egypt  during  the  captivity  of 
the  Israelites  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  dwellers  l^  the  Nile 
shredded  onions  into  their  stews,  or  ate 
them  raw  with  bread  for  many  centuries 
previously. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Su- 
perintendents at  Toronto,  Ont,  has 
been  changed  to  August  15-1 7.  with 
headquarters  at  Queen's  hotel. ^  The 
business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
city  hall.  A  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  and  T.  L. 
Mulford.  75  N.  Sixteenth  street,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  intending  visitors  and  also  supply 
information  regarding  rates  and  routes. 


LIGffr  AHB  SHADB, 


A  question  that  has  received  much 
commentation  in  recent  years  is  that  of 
the  advisability  of  shading  plants  like 
roses  and  carnations  in  greenhouses  in 
summer.  Some  hold  that  all  shade  is 
not  only  superfluous,  but  even  injurious, 
while  others  maintain  that  shade  ^  of 
some  kind  is  necessary  at  least  during 
the  bright  months. 

H.  Hasselbring,  in  a  very  convincing 
paper  that  was  read  before  the  Illinois 
State  Florists'  Association,  showed  con- 
clusively, from  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments, that  which  most  careful 
growers  have  long  been  convinced  of, 
viz.,  that  too  mudi  sun,  even  for  sun 
loving  plants,  is  injurious.  Into  the  de- 
tails and  technicalities  of  Mr.  Hassel- 
bring's  paper  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  go,  but  they  all  go  to  prove  that,  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  sunlight  is  injuri- 
ous. As  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
injurious  that  is  a  matter  for  constant 
observation  on  the  point  of  the  cultiva- 
tor but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiojn  that 
the  injury  commences  before  any  signs 
of  it  are  visible.  It  is  a  case  of  cause 
and  effect. 

Before  a  plant  shows,  by  wiltingr  or 
burning  of  the  leaves,  that  injury  has 
been  done,  that  plant  has  been  sufficiently 
incommoded  for  what  may  be  called  its 
nervous  system  to  signal  the.  fact  in  its 
own  way  and,  as  plenty  comes  before  a 
surfeit,  that  plant  already  had  too  much 
light  before  these  symptoms  showed 
themselves.  Here  is  where  the  skill  of 
the  interested  and  experienced  plant 
lover  comes  in.  When  he  enters 
the  houie  where  plants  are  grow- 
ing or  where  perhaps  choice  flow- 
ers or  fruits  for  exhibition  or  other- 
wise are  growing;  he  knows,  before  his 
plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  that 
the  optimum  degree  of  light  needed  by 
these  flowers  or  fruits  has  been  reached 
and  he  set^,  at  once,  about  providin^^  a 
screen  against  the  power  of  the  .sun. 
Don't  ,wait  then  until  signs  of  trouble 
are  apparent  to  those  unacquainted  with 
plants  but  study  to  know  your  plants  so 
that,  before  they  are  incommoded,  and 
before  they  use  up  their  energy  in  an- 
nouncing this  fact,  you  may  be  able  to 
give  them  proper  protectioa     _^ 
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PATCHOULL 

The  plant  from  which  the  well  known 
fjerfume  patchouli  is  obtained  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  of  China.  It  is  also 
fffown  in  Ceylon,  Paraguay  and  the 
French  island  of  Reunion.  It  first  be- 
came generally  known  in  Europe  about 
1850L  At^that  time  India  shawls  com- 
manded immense  i>rices,  and  dealers 
were  accmtonied  to  identify  the  genuine 
articles  bjr  their  odor,  as  they  were  per- 
fumed with  patchouli.  French  manufac- 
toreis,  acting;  upon  this  hint,  imported 
the  patchouli  pumt  for  the  purpose  of 
perfuming  their  imitation  India  shawls. 
Afterward  perfumers  took  up  the  culti- 
▼atiofl  of  the  plant  on  their  own  account 

THfi  COCHUIEAL  CACTUS. 

It  is  reported  that  many  farmers  in 
the  Canary  Islands  are  again  planting 
the  cochineal  cactus  (Nopalea  coccincl- 
lifera)  on  which  the  insect  thrives. 
Cochineal  to  the  value  of  $23,444  was 
imported  from  these  islands  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1906.  Burbank  might  with 
all  propriety  try  his  creative  genius  on 
the  improvement  of  cochineal  cacti  with 
a  view  to  their  extended  and  more 
profitable  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  and  thus  render  his  country  a 
service  about  which  there  could  be  no 
question.  Cattle  will  hardly  take  kindly 
to  thomless  opuntias  whose  verv  similar 
congeners  bear  millions  of  irritating 
spines  that  are  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

WILLOW  GOODS  Iff  BELGUJH. 

Replying  to  an  Oregon  inquiry  relative 
to  the  possibility  of  a  market  in  Belgium 
for  willow  (osier),  Consul  James  C 
McNally,  of  Liege,  writes: 

The  principal  uses  of  willow  are  lo- 
cated in  West  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
especially  in  Matdeghem,  Tamise,  Brus- 
sels, Braine-FAllcud,  etc.  There  is  a 
small  native  growth  of  osier  in  Belgium, 
but  the  greater  part  is  imported  from 
Spain  and  The  Netherlands.  The  Belgian 
wicker  work  is  handmade  exclusively, 
and  the  better  pi^ducts  include  work 
and  flower  baskets  and  hampers,  linen 
and  wine  baskets,  toys,  cages,  cradles, 
dressmakers*  forms,  furniture,  etc.  The 
rough  work  includes  packing  hampers 
and  trunks,  baskets  for  collieries,  sieves 
for  gas  works,  hampers  for  butchers  and 
bakers,  dog  and  fowl  baskets,  hampers 
for  the  war  and  navy  departments,  etc. 
The  value  of  the  yearly  finished  product 
in  this  industry  is  about  $i,300,ooa 

BRfiusH  opnmms  of  lucEQiQinxsosfi. 

In  The  Garden  of  June  23  there  is  a 
colored  plate  of  Richmond  and  a  very 
eulogistic  note  on  its  merits  as  a  forc- 
ing rose.  "The  introduction  of  this  fine 
novelty,"  it  is  noted,  "has  provided  rose 
growers  with  a  variety  which  they  have 
long  desired,  namely  a  brilliantlv  colored 
forcinfr  rose."  Referrmg  to  its  success 
it  is  said  that  "blooms  of  splended  quali- 
ty and  color  were  exhibited  before  the 
&oyml  Horticultttral  Society  when  it  re^ 
ceived  an  award  of  merit" 

As  proof  of  how  easy  this  fine  rose 
is  to  grow  the  writer  compares  its  win- 
ter behavipr  wlfh,  that,  of  LiJ)?rty  .which 
**is  apt  to  develop  a  bluish*  shade  with 
age."  "In  Richmoiid;''- he  says,  "we 
Ha^  b'  rosi^  whose  color  is  a  glowing 
scarlet,  well  maintained,  a  color  which 


is  very  serviceable  in  midminter,  as  all 
growers  of  forced  roses  are  aware." 
The  writer  then  gives  a  short  history  of 
the  variety  but  this  is  pretty  well  known 
on  this  side.  Evidently  £.  G.  HiU's  fine 
variety  has  caught  on  in  England  and  it 
will  be  largely  grown  there  in  the  near 
future.  Hard  pruning  is  recommended 
for  this  variety  and  12  weeks  are  given 
for  the  time  between  pruning  and 
blooming,  rather  longer  than  we  gen- 
erally give  it  here. 

mPROVfiMfiNTS  AT  SYRACUSE,  1!.  Y. 

George  £.  Kessler,  the  well-known  land- 
scape architect,  has  completed  a  general 
outline  of  public  improvements  recom- 
mended for  this  city.  The  plan  includes 
a  boulevard  from  100  to  150  feet  wide  and 
12  miles  long,  encircling  the  city;  the  use 
of  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canal  beds  for 
great  transurban  boulevards,  a  parkway 
skirting  Onondasra  lake,  the  addition  of 
several  tracts  of  land  to  the  park  and  play- 
ground system,  and  several  other  features 
of  minor  importance.  The  plan  outlined 
is  after  the  fashion  of  a  wheel,  of  which 
the  hub  is  Clinton  square,  the  peripherey 
is  the  12-mile  boulevard,  and  the  spokes 
are  numerous  streets  running  into  this 
boulevard  at  intervals,  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  city. 


RAILROAD  RBTAMATION. 

W.  E3.  Posey,  gardener  to  the  Chicago 
ft  Northwestern  railroad,  has  stated  that 
the  Northwestern  parks  at  Sterling,  HI., 
would  be  supplanted  with  switch  tracks 
next  year.  He  stated  that  his  informa- 
tion came  from  high-up  offlciala  He 
also  stated  that  he  understood  that  the 
passenger  and  freight  stations  would  be 
moved  to  the  north  line  of  the  right  of 
way. 

Mr.  Posey  also  stated  that  the  flower 
beds  here,  were  not  the  only  ones  that 
would  suffer,  but  that  the  officials  have 
decided  to  reduce  expenses  by  cutting 
out  the  flowers  in  other  parks  in  the  com- 
ingyeara  The  parks  will  be  maintained, 
but  no  flowera  By  eliminating  the  flow* 
0r8  from  the  several  hundred  parks,  a 
considerable  saving  will  be  effected.  He 
advises  those  who  desire  to  view  the 
landscape  gardening  here,  pretty  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  to  do  it  this  sunlmer, 
for  it  will  be  the  last  summer  they  will 
^ave  tlie  privilege. 

The  maintaining  of  parks  annually 
costs  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
adhere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  reduction 
in  expenses  is  due  to  the  two  cent  mile 
law  that  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1 
next.  Ordinary-  parks  without  flower 
ornaments  will  be  good  enough  for  the 
public  traveling  at  two  cents  per  mile, 
and  the  saving  thus  effected  will  aid  in 
keeping  up  the  dividends  on  the  stock 
o(  the  road. 

THE  TULIP  DI8KASB. 

The  many  complaints  that  have  been 
received  during  the  last  few  years 
through  the  seedsmen  and  the  trade  gen- 
erally, both  in  this  country  and  In  Ger- 
many, in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  so 
often  tulips  in  the  beds  of  parks  and 
private  gardens  fail  to  bloom,  and  even 
in  niany  places  fail  to  come  altogether, 
now  Justify  us  in  giving  the  results  of 
our  trials  and  investigations  in  this  di- 
.rection  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  inter- 
ested. We  have  for  the  last  three  years 
been  making  extensive  trials  based  upon 
.che  discoveries  of  Professor  Dr.  H.  Kle- 
.oahn  of  Hamburg,  who  not  only  sucoeed- 
ed  in  finding  the  cause  of  the  tulip  dis- 
ease, but  also  the  fact  that  it  shows  its 
existence  in  two  distinct  forms  caused 
>y  the  fungi  "Botrytis  parasiticus"  and 
*'SclerotIum  Tullparum." 
•  TO  make  a  long  story  short  we  might 
as  well  refrain  from  going  too  much  into 
the  details  and  we  therefore  only  give 
the  main  points  here.  Generally  the  dis- 
ease caused  by  Botrytis  shows  itself 
In  the  early  spring  by  the  non-appear- 
tince  or  by  the  backward  and  very  sickly 
sprouts  that  come  above  the  ground  and 
•tipon  Uftlng  such  diseased  bulbs,  one  can 
easily  find  tlie  cause  of  It  In  the  shape 
of  numerous  small  black  fungi,  about 
the  size  of  a  pinhead  (or  in  the  case  of 


Sclerotii;m  Tuliparum,  by  larger  dark 
brown  fungi)  that  adhere  to  the  old  bulb 
or  what  is  left  of  it  These  fungi  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  many  hundreds 
together  and  under  certain  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  a  damp  atmosphere,  they 
spore  very  freely  in  the  spring,  and  thus 
cause  a  very  rapid  infection  of  the  boU 
or  of  the  surrounding  plants  of  tulips 
As  these  fungi  keep  alive  in  the  ground 
and  retain  their  vitality  for  at  least  two 
years,  it  Is  certainly  not  surprising  that 
some  grounds  are  so  badly  infected  by 
the  neglect  of  proper  attention  to  de- 
cayed bulbs,  that  no  tulip  bulbs  can 
grow  in  it  any  more.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  kill  these  fungi  in  the  grounds 
by  the  application  of  a  good  dose  of 
Carbolineum  or  similar  disinfectant,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  cure  Is 
worse  than  the  disease,  because  it  will 
make  it  impossible  to  grow  any  crops 
whatever  on  grounds  thus  disinfected  for 
many  vears  afterwards.  The  only  prac- 
tical Plan,  therefore,  is  to  lift  out  any  of 
the  affected  bulbs  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  the  spring,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  taking  great  care  that 
nothing  is  being  spilled,  and  have  it  all 
carefully  destroyed  by  burning.  If  this 
process  is,  however,  not  done  with  very 
great  care,  it  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all,  as  the  slightest  spilling  of  any 
of  the  infected  ground  will  cause  more 
spreading  and  more  Infection. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  based 
upon  the  results  of  our  own  trials  so 
far,  but  may  be  improved  upon  in  the 
future  as  experience  will  teach  us.  The 
fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms 
of  fungi,  which,  however,  cause  almost 
similar  results,  may  as  well  be  left  alone 
for  the  present,  especially  as  sometimes 
the  two  diseases  are  mixed  up  together 
and  thus  make  distinction  difilcult.— Pol- 
man-Mooy,  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  the 
Horticultural  Advertiser,  published  in 
England. 

BULLETINS  RRCEBTTLY  ISSUBD. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

"Celery,"  by  W.  R.  BeatUe.  assistant 
horticulturist.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

"Spraying  for  Apple  Diseases  and  the 
Codling  Moth  in  the  Ozarks,"  by  W.  M. 
Scott  and  A.  Li.  Quaintance. 

"Evaporation  of  Apples,"  by  H.  P. 
GU>uld,  assistant  pomologist. 

"Use  of  Fruit  as  Food,"  by  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy,  Ph.D. 

"Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry," 
by  Chas.  F.  Sbylor. 

"Forest  Planting  in  Illinois,"  by  R  S. 
Kellog,   forest  Inspector. 

By  the  New  York  Agricultural  Elxperi- 
ment  Station: 

"Commercial  MIscible  Oils  for  Treat- 
ment of  the  San  Jose  Scale."  by  P.  J. 
Parrott,  H.  E.  Hodgklss  and  F.  A.  Sirrlne. 

"Quality  of  Commercial  Cultures  for 
Legumes,"  by  M.  J.  Prucha  and  H.  A. 
Harding. 

"The  Apple  and  Pear  Mites,"  by  P.  J. 
Parrott,  H.  B.  Hodgklss  and  W.  J. 
Schoene. 

"The  Poplar  and  Wallow  Borer"  (Cryp- 
torhynchus  lapathi  L.),  by  W.  J.  Schoene. 

By  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  £2xpe- 
riment  Station: 

^  "Report  of  the  Experiment  Station  for 
1906" — "Report  of  the  StaUon  Botanist" 

"The  Elm  Loaf  BeeUe,"  by  W.  B,  Brit- 
ton,  entomologist 

By  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Ehc- 
periment  Station: 

"Forage  Plants  at  the  Highmore  Sub- 
StaUon,  1906,"  by  W.  A.  Wheeler  and 
Sylvester  Balz. 

"The  Feeding  Value  of  Spelts  in  Beef 
and  Pork  Production,"  by  James  W.  Wil- 
son and  H.  G.  Skinner. 

By  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 

"EJvergreens  for  the  Iowa  Planter,"  by 
A.  T.  Brwln  and  H.  P.  Baker. 

By  the  Louisiana  State  University  Ex- 
periment Station: 

"The  Chemistry  of  the  Sugar  Cane  and 
Its-  Products  in  Louisiana.'^  by  C.  A. 
Browne,  Jr.,  and  R.  B.  Blouln. 


•  Niagara  Falls.  N.  T. — Fire  Chief 
-Utz  was  called,  says  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  to  the  Butler  greenhouses  re- 
cently to  extinguish  a  blaze  which 
originated  in  one  of  the  main  houses. 
By  the.  time  the  chief  arrived  he  found 
the  whole  house  ablaze  with  red  gera- 
niums and  salvias.  Water  was  of  no 
avail,  aa  It  only  increased  their  ruddy 
glow,  so  the  chief  decided  to  reduce 
the  fiery  aspect  by  ordering  a  quantity 
of    plants    for    bedding    purposes. 
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MELONS  UHDER  GLASS. 

A  iwiper  read  by  Robt  Tyaon  before 
the  Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists' Society,  June  12,  1907. 

The  houses  In  which  melons  are  to  be 
srrown  should  be  thorougrhly  clean  to 
insure  gettiner  rid  of  all  insects.  The 
time  for  sowing  the  seeds  depends  on 
when  the  fruit  is  wanted,  the  crop  tak- 
ing, from  start  to  finish,  about  three 
montha  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  8-inch 
pots,  using  good,  fibrous  loam;  put 
the  pots  In  a  temperature  of  70o  to  76<*, 
and  in  about  a  week  germination  will 
have  taken  place.  Keep  the  young  plants 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  insure 
sturdlness  of  growth.  When  they  are 
well  rooted  they  may  be  planted  or  potted 
on  to  a  large  size,  as  circumstances  require. 
A  bed  six  Inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide, 
formed  between  two  boards  and  made  up 
of  good  loam  with  a  little  wood  ashes  or 
charcoal,  will  be  sufficient  to  start  with. 
Make  it  firm,  but  not  too  hard  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  easily,  and  plant  about 
28  or  80  inches  apart. 

Keep  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  70® 
at  night,  rising  10®  by  sun  heat,  ventilat- 
ing on  favorable  occasions,  but  avoiding 
cold  draughts;  a  syringing  over  head 
twice  a  day  and  careful  watering  are 
essential  until  the  young  plants  have 
started,  when  they  will  need  a  stake  to 
carry  them  to  the  trellis.  In  placing  the 
stake  be  careful  to  keep  well  away  from 
the  ball  of  roots,  otherwise  many  of 
them  may  be  cut  off. 

Tying  must  be  attended  to  and  all 
laterals  pinched  out  until  the  trellis  is 
reached,  after  which  they  will  be  trained 
to  the  wirea  When  the  plant  reaches  the 
top  of  the  wires  the  point  should  be 
pinched  out  to  encourage  the  side  shoots 
to  grow  freely.  Most  varieties  show  the 
fruiting  flower  at  the  first  leaf  on  the 
lateral.  These  ought  to  be  pinched  out 
at  the  second  leaf  or  one  beyond  the 
flower;  others  which  do  not  show  flower 
ought  to  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf  and 
let  break  again,  when  they  will  flower  on 
the  sublaterai.  As  the  flowers  open,  a 
drier  atmosphere  will  be  beneficial,  and 
about  noon  each  day,  If  the  pollen  Is  dry, 
artificial  fertilization  must  be  resorted  to, 
either  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush 
or  by  detaching  the  petals  of  the  male 
flower  and  Inserting  It  In  the  fruiting 
flower,  all  of  which  Is  easily  understood. 
After  a  set  has  been  obtained,  thin  to  the 
required  number,  two  or  at  most  three 
to  a  plant,  taking  care  that  they  are  all 
of  one  size;  otherwise  some  will  swell  at 
the  expense  of  othera  At  this  stage  ex-, 
aminatlon  of  the  bed  may  disclose  a  mass 
of  roots,  and  in  this  case  open  out  the 
boards  three  or  four  inches  and  fill  in 
with  soil  the  same  as  used  when  plant- 
ing, with  the  addition  of  a  6-lnch  potful 
of  a  good  fertilizer  added  to  each  wheel- 
barrowful  of  soil,  covering  any  roots 
which  appear  on  the  top  of  the  bed  as 
well.  In  a  few  days,  or  when  the  fruits 
are  about  the  size  of  a  croquet  ball,  some 
support  will  be  necessary,  either  by  pieces 
of  net  or  boards  (net  preferable).  If 
boards  are  used,  a  hole  in  the  bottom  is 
necessary  to  let  away  any  moisture. 

When  the  fruit  Is  swelling,  do  not  al« 
low  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water;  also  avoid  letting  the  bed  get  too 
dry  before  watering,  or  cracking  of  the 
fruit  will  follow.  After  they  are  rooted 
through  the  new  soil,  some  weak  liquid 
manure  water  will  be  helpful,  Increasing 
the  strength  and  changing  it  occasionally 
if  the  fruit  Is  wanted  large.     Discontinue 


feeding  and  dlminirti  the  tra.ter  supply 
when  the  fruits  have  finished  swelling  and 
^show  signs  of  ripening.  Ssrrlnge  and  ven- 
tilate freely  at  all  times,  and  when  the 
fruit  Is  ripening  a  little  air  left  on  all 
night  if  the  temperature  stands  above  66* 
will  Improve  the  flavor  materially.  The 
worst  enemy  of  melons  in  the  way  of  In- 
sects is  red  spider,  but  if  syringing  the 
plants  and  damping  the  houses  is 
properly  attended  to  this  will  give  little 
trouble.  If  the  spider  should  get  a  start, 
X  L  All  insecticide,  one  part  to  40  of 
water,  will  clean  It  out  and  do  no  harm 
to  the  plants;  the  same  dose  will  kill 
green  or  black  fly.  Canker  is  sometimes 
troublesome.  Should  It  put  in  an  ^pear- 
ance,  a  little  dry  lime  or  powdered  char- 
coal rubbed  over  the  affected  parts  will 
arrest  It.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
so  don't  syringe  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  never  water  too  near  the 
stems  of  the  planta  The  fruits  will  show 
signs  of  ripening  by  cracking  around  the 
stem.  When  It  Is  cracked  all  around, 
cut  from  the  plant  and  keep  In  the  fruit 
room  24  hours  before  using,  which  will 
help  the  flavor  very  much. 

The  best  varieties  are:  Qreen-fleshod, 
Royal  Jubilee  and  Sutton's  Ringleader; 
scarlet-fleshed,  Sutton's  Superlative ; 
white-fleshed.  Hero  of  Locklnge  and  Sut- 
ton's Perfection.  All  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  English,  which  are,  as  we  find,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  Indoor  culture  than  the 
American  varieties,  not  so  much  in  point 
of  flavor  as  for  thickness  and  firmness  of 
the  flesh.  Of  all  the  varieties  we  are 
growing  and  have  grown.  Royal  Jubilee 
is  the  best,  being  a  free  grower,  a  good 
setter  and  flne  flavored.  Plants  carrying 
two  and  three  fruits  will  average  from 
the  fruits  from  flve  to  eight  pounds  each. 


FROM  BVROPBAN   SOIJROES8. 


ViTALiTT  or  SiBML  —  Dr.  Idndley, 
when  writing  his  "Introduction  to  Bot- 
any" (published  in  1889),  in  speaking: 
of  the  vitality  of  seeds,  says  (paire 
868) :    "I   have  at   this   moment   three 

Slants  of  raspberries  befors  me  which 
ave  been  raised  from  seeds  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  a  man  whose 
skeleton  was  found  80  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
a  barrow  which  was  opened  near  Dor- 
chester. He  had  been  buried  witlk 
some  coins  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian* 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
seeds  were  1600  or  1700  years  old." 

Thb  Ubb  op  Acbttlbns  LiIoht  in  FOro- 
INO. — Mr.  J.  Joms  has  discovered  that 
many  plants  may  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully without  receiving  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  although  they  do  not  attain 
so  brilliant  a  green.  Sweet  peas  and 
Easter  lilies  are  said  to  respond  re- 
markably to  the  rays  of  acetylene 
light,  which  he  considers  the  best 
known  assistant  to  sunshine,  and  to 
possess  no  Injurious  properties.  With 
tomatoes,  beans  and  root  plants  the 
results  were  less  encouraging:. 

A  NOTBWORTHT  Nsw  FuoHSZA* — ^Among 
novelties  of  recent  introduction  the 
new  fuchsia,  Emlle  de  Wlldeman,  seems 
to  merit  special  notice.  It  is  said  to 
dlfCer  greatly  from  varieties  as  now 
grown  by  commercial  florists,  inas- 
much as  It  needs  no  training  whatever, 
unless  grown  into  tall  standards  to 
which  system  it  lends  itself  willingly. 
Its  chief  points  of  excellence  are  rapid 
growth,  compact  form,  profusion  of 
bloom  and  unique  color  of  the  flowers. 

CTCLAKaKS  Victoria  and  Tbioicphb  db 
liToif. — ^These  new  cyclamens  are  hy- 
brids of  G.  Papilio  and  C.  flmbriatum 
splendens  and  have  been  selected  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  size  of  f«V>wers 
and  strong  habit,  well-opened  fiower 
and  strong  stem.  The  flowers  are 
beautifully  formed,  the  petals  white, 
ladniated  and  bordered  with  deep 
cyclamen  colors.  It  promises  to  be  a 
great  favorite,  free  from  the  faults  of 
the  Papilio  strain. 


Fashions  in  Buttonholbs.  —  Forty 
years  ago  the  dandies  of  the  day  took 
to  -wearing  buttonholes  and  exagger- 
ated the  fashion  into  an  absurdity,  so 
large  were  the  buttonhole  bouquets 
worn.  The  inevitable  consequence  was 
that  in  course  of  time  the  fashion  of 
employing  flowers  in  the  coat  went 
out  altogether.  Now  We  are  told  the 
fashion  is  being  reyiyed.  The  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  partial  to 
a  gardenia  buttonhole. 

CaoTTON  TiNCTORiUM. — ^A  little  known 
and  interesting  industry  of  the  south 
of  France  is  the  culture  in  great  quan- 
tities of  this  little,  cottonny,  ash-whlte, 
stiflT-stemmed  annual,  the  dried  plants 
of  which  are  shipped  by  boat-loads  to 
Holland.  The  Dutch  extract  from  the 
leaves  and  fruits  the  red  dye  with 
which  their  ball-shaped  cheeses  are 
colored.  This  croton  has  nothing  in 
common  with  our  ornamental  grreen- 
house  crotons. 

GUBMATIS    DAVIDIANA    HTBRIDS. — ^A    UCW 

product  of  M  Lemolne,  produced  by 
crossing  G.  Davidlana  with  C.  D.  stans. 
A  very  hardy  dwarf  clematis,  growing 
from  2%.  to  4  feet  high,  blooming: 
abundantly  in  all  the  shades  of  blue 
and  lilac.  Its  flowering  season  Is  in 
August  and  September,  when  blue  flow- 
ers are  scarce  and  the  border  less  full 
of  color  than  earlier. 

Naw  Ross  HuwATHA. — ^Thls  is  mak- 
ing a  sensation  in  England.  Like 
Grimson  Rambler,  it  is  a  multlflora- 
polyantha,  and  gives  enormous  clus- 
ters of  as  many  as  80  small  roses,  each 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  color 
is  a  pretty  brilliant  red  with  wliite 
center,  on  which  the  yellow  stamens 
are  yery  conspicuous.  It  blooms  when 
very  small  and  makes  a  showy  pot 
plant. 

IfiBBLUL  Ebinus  Nana  gompacta  katb- 

LUN    MATiT.ARD.-r-ThlS    UCW    dOUblO    COW- 

ering  lobelia  is  dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  the  flowers  a  flne  bright  blue, 
completely  double  and  very  lasting.  It 
promises  to  be  especially  acceptable 
for  edgings  and  carpet  bedding. 

HYACINTH      BBAN,       BTTTTBRyLT. ThiS 

new  variety  of  Phaseolus  multlflorus  is 
distinguished  by  flowers  of  pure  white 
with  salmon  pfnk  standards,  borne  in 
the  greatest  profusion  and  followed  by 
very  omamehtaJ  seed-pods. 


BEANS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
soon  issue  Farmers'  Bulletin  iB9, 
"Beans,"  prepared  by  L.  C.  Gorbett,  Hor- 
ticulturist, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

In  this  bulletin  types  of  beans  are 
discussed  under  broad  beans,  kidney 
beans,  lima  beans,  dolichos  beans,  soja 
beans.  Scarlet  Runner  beans,  and  velvet 
beans.  These  are  divided  into  two  class- 
es, namely,  fleld  and  garden  beans. 
Field  beans  are  discussed  under  the 
following  subjects:  Preparation  of  the 
soil;  planting,  which  includes  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  per  acre,  as  well  as  depth 
of  planting;  culture;  harvesting,  which 
includes  a  description  of  the  commercial 
methods  of  harvesting  the  crop  by  ma- 
chinery; thrashing,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  types  of  machines  used  for 
this  purpose,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  subject  of  cleaning  and 
grading  the  product  for  market.  Garden 
beans  are  discussed  under  type  of  soils 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  fertilisers 
used  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  this  crop,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
yield,  enemies  and  diseases.  The  whole 
matter  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  com- 
mercial industries  as  they  now  exist  In 
the  United  States  of  growing  dry  beans 
and  garden  or  string  beans.  Maps  ac- 
company the  text,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  crops,  and  there  are  iUua- 
tratlons  showing  typical  flelda  of  beans 
grown  for  dried  beans  as  well  as  tboee 
grown  for  string  beans, .  together  with 
character  of  implements  used  in  hundUng 
these  crops. 

Goples  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  senators,  repre- 
sentatives and  delegates  in  congress,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


MODBSRN* 

And  lovesick  swains  of  *Vluit  oraatlon^ 


That  Burbank  did  deivisa 
"Soft  as  a  cactus  is  thy  mantling 
The  modom  tovsr  sighs. 
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JAPANKSB  FI«ORIST9. 

HOW  THKT  GROUP  THVIR  FI^WBRB. 

The  Japanese  are  never,  like  some  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow-Aslatlcs  in  India,  Mo- 
hammedans in  rellgrlon.  But  they  seem  to 
take  for  a  text  in  decoration  that  fine 
verse  from  the  Koran  which  says:  "If  a 
man  hath  two  rooms,  let  him  sell  one  and 
buy  flowers:  for  bread  is  food  for  the 
body,  but  flowers  are  food  for  the  mind. 
How  the  Jai>anese  play  with  flowers,  how 
they  animate  them  and  personify  them  In- 
to the  imase  of  some  llvlnflr  thin^,  or  at 
least  endow  them  with  some  dramatic  at- 
titude sussresting  a  living  thing,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  "arrangements"  in  certain 
windows  of  their  fCLSclnating  stores  on 
Boylston  street.  It  is  not  enough  for 
them  to  place  a  posy  in  a  glass  or  a 
bunch  of  them  aroimd  the  rim  of  a  broad, 
shallow  vessel;  they  must  build  a  little 
story  about  them;  form  a  little  fountain 
say.  out  of  which  a  daffodil  will  spring,  as 
if  it  were  a  Jet  of  color.  Or  there  will  be 
a  miniature  island  constructed  of  gravel 
and  moss,  and  upon  this  a  bunch  of  yellow 
or  pink  blooms  will  rise  by  comparison  as 
if  to  the  gigantic  shapes  of  the  genius  of 
the  bottle  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  onlv. 
instead,  of  a  black  cloud,  a  burst  of  beauty 
and  color.  Evidently  flowers  are  "food 
for  the  mind"  with  a  people  who  can  so 
use  them  in  the  weaving  of  these  pretty 
romances  and  tableaux.  But  our  Japan- 
ese stores*  windows  one  always  studies 
for  their  exauisite  taste  in  eff ectlsm.  It 
must  have  been  from  the  Japanese  that 
some  jeweller's  shop  in  Paris  borrowed  the 
idea  of  showing  in  a  large  street  window 
nothing  but  one  beautiful  pearl  on  a  sea 
of  gray  silk — ^a  display  that  has  become 
historical. — Boston  E3venlng  Transcript 


"Tes.  indeed." 

"Will  you  tie  them  up  with  ribbon?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  mix  the  colors r' 

**Yes.** 

"Weil,"  said  the  woman,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "you  may  give  me  a  red 
one  and  a  white  one." 

The  florist  gasped.  "Shall  I  put  them 
In  separate  boxes?"  he  asked. — ^Denver 
Post. 


CATALOGUES  RECBIVBD. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co..  Rutherford.  N.  J., 
orchids,  nursery  stock,  stove  plants,  etc. ; 
Peter  Henderson  ft  Co..  New  York,  straw- 
berry plants,  seeds  and  implements;  Hen- 
ry F.  Michell  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants  and  supplies;  Isaac 
Hicks  ft  Son,  Westbury  Station,  N.  Y.. 
nursery  stock;  W.  J.  Bldering  ft  Son. 
Overveen,  Holland,  Dutch  bulbs  emd 
roots;  The  Barteledes  Seed  Co.,  Denver. 
Col.,  alfalfa;  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe. 
Sussex,  Bng.,  carnations;  Orcutt  Seed 
and  Plant  Co.,  San  Diego.  Cal.,  seeds  and 

Slants;  Perry^s  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  En- 
eld.  Mdx..  Bng..  aquaUc  and  bog  plants ; 
James  King  Nursery.  Bhnhurst.  III., 
peonies;    S.    J.    McMichael,    Findlay,    O.. 

Slants;  Rlppley  Hardware  Co..  Grafton, 
IL,  whitewash  machines:  Superior  Ma- 
chine ft  Boiler  Works,  Chicago,  boilers; 
KroescheU  3ro8.  Co..  Chicago,  boilers; 
Slebrecht  ft  Son.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y., 
new  and  rare  plants;  Luther  Burbank. 
SanU  Rosa,  Cal.,  opunUas;  Olen  Saint 
Mary  Nurseries :  Glen  Saint  Mary,  Fla.. 
nursery  stock;  Peters  Nursery  Co.,  Knox- 
vlUe,  Tenn..  nursery  stock ;  The  Ohio  Nur- 
sery and  Supply  Co.,  Blyria,  O.,  nursery 
stock;  John  Cowen  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  orchids; 
L'Btabllssement  Hortlcole  Bruant.  a  Po- 
itiers (Vlenne-France)  plant  novelties; 
L.  Boehmer  ft  Co..  Yokohama,  Japan, 
nursery  stock,  florists'  supplies,  eta;  L. 
C.  Nungesser.  Grleshelm.  Germany,  grass 
and  clover  seeds;  H.  H.  Berger  ft  Co.. 
New  York,  bulbs;  Victor  Detrlche.  An- 
gers. France,  fruit  tree  and  rose  stocks; 
J.  M.  Thorbum  ft  Co..  New  York,  turnip 
seeds,  etc;  Levavasseur  ft  Sons,  Ussy. 
France,  nursery  stock. 


A  FINE   GRADUATING  PRBSBNT. 

A  woman  went  Into  a  Broadway  florist's 
store  one  day  not  long  ago  to  buy  some 
flowers  for  a  sweet  girl  graduate. 

•*I  want  to  get  some  flowers  for  a  young 
lady  who  Is  to  graduate  tomorrow,"  she 
said.     "What  have  you?" 

"How '  would  some  American  Beauties 
dor*  asked  the  florist 

••What  are  they  worth?" 

•The  best  are  |7  a  dozen." 

The  woman  thought  a  moment  "Have 
you   none  cheaper?"   she  asked. 

"Yes."  said  the  florist,  "we  have  some 
with  short  stems  for  %Z  and  $4." 

She  looked  at  the  carnations.  "How 
much  are  these?"  she  asked. 

•'We  have  them  for  50  cents  a  dozen 
and  75  cents  a  dozen." 

••Would  carnations  do  for  a  graduating 
preaentr* _^.««__ 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OP  ftMOHOA  bM  paid  197.000  for  glasi  broken  by 
hall  slnc«  It  was  orfftniz»d  In  1887.    For  partlou- 


MICH  ELLS 


Are  Always  Reliable. 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


m 


CATALOGUE  tint  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  ||| 


A   BIT   OP   VAUDEVILLE. 

OSOAR      AND      ADOLF      GIW       BACH      OTHni 
POINTS  ON  BXPBRT  OABDBNINO. 

"Veil.  Osgar,  vot  vlll  we  planting  In 
der  gartenr*  ,,      ,     ^, 

"I  tlnk.  Adolf,  we  should  planting 
some  baking  powder.** 

"Vot  vould  Id  raise?*' 

"Doughnuts— ha,  ha.  ha!" 

"Dlt  you  read  In  der  catalog  vere  Id 
says  early  Lima  limes  intendet  for  con- 
serves shoult  be  forced  In  a  conserva- 
tory r* 

"Yess.  Td  also  says  dwarf  horseradish 
las  soon  curried."  .  ^  ^ 

"Don'd  let  me  Interruption  you,  bud 
T  haf  a  stitch  In  my  site  from  sowing  dese 

"Why,  dose  are  seedless  seeds!*' 

"Sure.  I  vant  to  grow  some  toe-less 
tomatoes  und  some  webless  spinach." 

"I  subbose  you  belief  you  are  a  ex- 
pertness  horticultural  like  Loofah  Bur- 
bunk." 

"Yess.  I  Intention  to  cross  a  sunflower 
mlt  a  night  blooming  cereus  to  get  a 
morning  glory."  .      ^       ,  ^    . 

"Vot  are  dose  leedle  shoots  vich  Iss 
caming  up?" 

"Dose  are  22-caliber  popples." 

••Veil,  don'd  tease  der  flowers  or  you 
might  irrigate  dem." 

*Too  late.  Here  Is  alretty  a  plant  vich 
iss  madder." 

"Ah,  dere  is  a  veed  In  der  garden  al- 
retty.   Id  iss  a  stogie  vich  you  dropped." 

"Do  you  spray  your  gooseberry 
bushes?"  .   , 

"Tess.   bud   only   when   dey   haf  ton- 

''A  funny  happen  ozperlenced  itseluf 
to  me.  I  hat  a  onion  set  und  id  hatched 
a  ^%%  plant." 

"Dot  iss  noddlngs.  I  buried  a  Hub- 
bard squash  und  id  rose  geranium— ha, 
ha.  ha  I" 

"Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  garten  growr* 
"Chestnut  bells  und  oyster  shells; 
Who  wass  it  vlshed  to  know?"— 
F.  W.  Schaefer  In  the  Chicago  Journal. 

ViNCBNNES,  IND. — W.  A.  Rloman  lost 
2.500  panes  of  glass  in  a  recent  hall 
storm. 

WANTED— Truck  grower:  a  good  trucker  or 
firm  hand  may  obtain  a  fine  location  with 
house,  land,  tea  ma  and  tools  furnished,    Address 
Fruit  Park  Farm.  Athens.  Texas. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     bu. 

Phillppt  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  f 250 

PUlipps  Under  Trees  Mixture. Sfc    6.50 

PhUlppsSlopeattdTenaceMlxture..15c    3.50 

PhiUpps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  OR/US  SEED  MIXIURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  perfect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  atalof. 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co« 

aDOI^BI>0«  OHIO. 

fALl  BULBS 

Special  Collectlen  No.  1-$I.OO. 

12  Hjadntlin,  slnsie  and  double  assotted 
1 2  Tnltpiy  sir  ele  and  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crocnn,  assorted  colors. 
AU  deUvered  by  nudl  for  «1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARiaDES  SEEB  GO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILLST  BUD  CO.,  Atfnsta,  Oa. 

Jobben  tad  Growfaig  Contractortfor  theSoath. 
OEORGU  GROWN  SEEDi 

Collards,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peat,  Southern 
Oiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oats,  Chufiss,  Velvet  Beans, 
Qiant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Qeorgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sint«,  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maize,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flov^er  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Biigglos.  farm  wagons,  farming  toala,  barna,  outbuilding  and  liouaoa 

often  need  paintinf.  "Kvorybody*a  Paint  Boole."  written  by  a  thoroufhly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  cuide  to  the  art  or  outdoor  and  indoor  paintinf .  It  is  de- 
sifned  for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  tiioir  own  painting.  It  fives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting  varnlahlng,  polialiing,  atalning,  papor  hanging,  kaiao- 
mining,  oto.  ^,  ^  ^^  ^, 

ItalsotelUbowto  ronovalo  furnlluro  and  gives  many  hinU  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  liomo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fkrming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  thev  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  hindsomeiy  and  substantiaUy  bound 
in  doth.   A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  am  MippI  J  any  of  tte 


Mahoai^  op  thb  Tbebs  op  Nortu 
A|f ERICA  (Saigent).— The  moit  com- 
nlete  and  antheatic  work  on  the  rabject. 
The  pages  ntunbcr  826,  with  OTer  600 
ilhutraSont.  Every  tree  student  should 
hATsit.   $6.00. 

Hbdo88»  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Pcwetl). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  counllrj 
a9d  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Prhcciplbs  op  Psurr  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
fflnstrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  Is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  AL«aBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— ^The  requirements 
of  the  important  YC^tables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  Eere  veij  IuIIt  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommontotheseplants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  <Hexainer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantiujg,  cultiyation,  har- 
TSsting  and  presernqg  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  nudnly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  idso 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  spedes. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waufffa).— This 
is  a  very  useftd  little  book  on  tiie  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exoJBptionally  raluaUe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  is  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar* 
dens.  It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Garbbmdig  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  bu^ness.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growdig  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltlord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
Dttsiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  a£brd 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents.  y 

Thb  Goldpdh  ^Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
Mt  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subiect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nands^mdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60.  « 

Chrtbanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith)  .-^ 
By  an  expett  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profoseiy  illustrated; 
260pi«es.   $1.00.  (^ 


books,  potftpaM.  at  tha  pdcas  givMi: 


How  TO  Qmom  Cur  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
\j  reliable  work  byanemtnenthr 
practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Grbbnhousc  Construction  (Tsit).— It 
tells  tiie  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

ButBS  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  TeOs  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/if USHROOKS:  How  TO  teow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  platnlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countxy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSs  nc  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son)  .^Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  countxy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.  Illustrated,  $1.00. 
'  Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountrjr  and  written 
firom  a  fidd  aflordiog  the  widest  ezperi* 
ence  in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opp<ntn- 
nitiea  for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growei^  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propaoation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
-^An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  eveiy  mamoulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60.  \ 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  fi;ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dlflerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Garobning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud* 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bug- 
Esh  work  but  as  much  appredated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Winbow'Flowbr  Gardbn  (Hdnrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Orchard  and  FRurr  Gardbn 
(Powdl).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subnet  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  ordiard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  ^Brectiona  The  volnmn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  sul^ect.  The 
book  contams  821  pages.    $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Proopit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florkxtlturb  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  THB  Rosb  (ParMiis).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbnino  f  Loog) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarRed  edition. 
Colored  and  pUin  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PLOWBRS  AND  FrA- 

ORANT  Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.   $2.00. 

Botanical  DicTioNABT  (Paxton).  His- 
toiy  and  culture  of  {^ants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  aU  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

AccoRDDCO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  Adds.  76  cents. 

Thb  Bnoush  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  Ulics  Mid 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

Thb  Horticitlturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vc|^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.    \ 

Vbgbtable  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Green^  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  ctdtivatiofl  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azjdeasy  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Amce- 
lopsls  Vehchli,  Qematls  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  uis 
Kaeinp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonlca,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous^ 
plants  and  grasses  suttable  for  fall  planting*  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Guiservatory, 
GreetuHXJse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty  .oiwtaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $S.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugge^ 

tions,  $1. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
P>friy  Steto  BatMMloftot  •!  lUrylui 

A  Praeftleal  Treatise  Mid  tlmelj  work  on  eheai 
and  effectlTO  iiieaus  uf  dostroying  fnMct  pesta  aod 
othor  Temilii  In  rartous  placoa.  This  work  !•  tlio 
oateomo  of  practical  tosU  made  by  the  author,  to- 
ntlMr  with  the  oxpertenoM  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  pabllshed  this  season  and 
It  mach  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OROWSB8  AND  NITRSEBTinSlf 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uoiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  exteuslTCly  than  oyer  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  mCJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  yery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  oyer  published. 

OABDENXBS  AND  IXOBISTS 
baye  found  that  Tegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acM 
gas  has  soWed  this  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  cTcry  detail  Is  glTon 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.SBS 
baye  been  looking  forward  to  the  publlcadop  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ras  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elCTators  con- 


tain ingjgrain  in  stor<:>fe  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^1%  this  trade  tbe  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  hare  found  It  of  great 


ralue  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  yermin. 

FABMKIIS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
haye  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  pralrte  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludoture. 
OOI.I.BOE  AND  STATION  WORKEB8 
will  flnd  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  eyery  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  oyer  publl«hed.   U  to  written  In  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  mfusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  eoyerlng  ao  pages,  prioe,  post- 
paldf  SLOOu 
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Btly 

.Oldest 
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icy  for , 

ugh  Munn  A  Co.  recelTe 

QMCIal  nodes,  withoat  eharge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlnicricati. 

A  handsomely  llhutrated  weekly.  T^wgest  elr- 
eulatlon  of  any  sdenttflo  tonmal.  Terms,  IS  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Ofllce,  W  F  Bt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  ddtcribiif 
them.     Priee  15  tents  ptttptM. 
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Bound  Volumes 
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EHfiUSB  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  ZSSSr'ASrSH.  "isSTtTSS^g' 

5  lbs..  Sl.OO,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  24or  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  2  lbs..  $2.00;  lOC 
lbs.,  es.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $S.OO.    Special  prices  on  H  toniots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  S?e'*.5Jr:.StSj.?i.^« 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  tbe  br<cks 


positiTely  known  will,  it  is  belioTed,  soon  snpersedeothera. 
yielding  kinds  are  aroided.  '  Pric 
$1.25-  25  lbs..  S2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 


bellOTed,  soon  supersede  others.     By  thia  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
kindsare  aroided.  j  Price  per  brick,  3Sc;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid,    hj  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
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An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadins:  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 
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DOROTHY    PERKINS    ROSE    IN    SECOND    YEAR. 

Trellis  100  feet  long  at  Joseph  Heacock'g  I'stabliihment,  Wyncote,  Pa. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

ROSE  DORUIHY  PERKINS. 

A  glance  at  our  illustration  on  this 
pai^e  shows  what  a  grand  rose  Dorothy 
Perkins,  or  Pink  Rambler,  is  for  cover- 
ing a  fence  or  anything  unsightly  in  the 
garden.  There  is  no  excuse  for  anyone 
who  has  such  places  leaving  them  un- 
hidden when  such  a  gorgeous  display  as 
that  depicted  may  be  had  in  the  second 
year  from  planting.  The  well  known 
Crimson  Rambler  is  an  excellent  sort 
but  Dorothy  Perkins  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  it,  especially  in  the  better 
colored  foliage,  while  the  flowers  are  a 
delightful  shade  of  rosy  pink  and  very 
double.  So  it  is  not  only  for  hidincf 
anything  unsightly  that  this  fine  rose  is 
useful  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
most  select  collections  of  roses. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  large  plants  to  make  a  display  at 
once    are    best   but    this    is    a   mistake. 


Large  plants  are  far  more  difficult  to 
transplant  successfully  than  young  ones 
which,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
will  make  a  finer  display.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  roots  are  not  over- 
taxed in  keeping  a  large  head  going  and 
get  down  to  the  business  of  establishing 
themselves  at  once.  Our  advice  is  then 
to  purchase  young  plants  in  October  or 
early  in  November  and  plant  them  care- 
fully in  well  prepared  soil  enriched  with 
cow  manure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  prepar- 
ing the  bed  or  border  for  the  plants  and 
to  be  successful  this  must  be  thoroughly 
done.  Dig  the  soil  deeply  and  lay  about 
four  inches  of  good  solid  manure  in  the 
bottom,  say  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. With  the  upper  soil  mix  in  road 
scrapings  or  anything  of  a  uravclly  or 
gritty  nature  and  also  a  little  decayed 
manure;  if  at  hand,  old  mushroom  ma- 
nure will  do  well  but  potting  refuse  or 
anything  of  a  similar  nature  that  will 
tend   to   make   the   upper  layers  of   soil 


work  freely  will  be  of  assistance.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  hurry  for  all  this  for 
several  weeks  yet,  but  the  earlier  it  is 
done  the  better,  as  it  gives  the  soil  time 
to  settle  down  and  get  well  mellowed. 

When  the  plants  are  obtained,  if  at 
all  dry,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water.  Throw  them  root  and  branch 
into  a  tank  or  pond  and  when  well 
moistened  take  them  out  and  trim  back 
the  strongest  roots  a  little  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  insure  a  clean  cut.  Unless  it 
has  already  been  done  at  the  nursery  cut 
the  growth  back  to  about  one  foot  in 
height.  In  planting  avoid  letting  the 
roots  be  bunched  up;  spread  them  out 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  order  they 
had  been  growing  and  see  that  there  is 
'^lenty  of  fine  soil  to  cover  them.  If 
])uddc<l  plants  arc  used  plant  them  so 
that  the  union  of  stock  and  scion,  which 
can  usually  be  plainly  seen  by  the  dif- 
ferent color  of  the  bark,  is  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  Own-root 
plants  should  be  set  a  little  deeper  than 
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they  were  growing  in  the  nursery.  In 
either  case  firm  the  soil  well  by  treading 
and  if  dry  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
before  adding  the  v^oer  layer. 

Should  the  weather  prove  showery  no 
further  watering  will  be  needed,  but  if 
dry,  see  that  the  roots  are  kept  moist 
and  spray  the  heads  daily.  Being  plants 
ed  early,  while  there  is  still  much  of  the 
latent  summer  heat  in  the  soil,  the  roots 
will  start  at  once  and  will  establish  the 
plants  before  winter.  Some  protection 
will  be  necessary  in  the  northern  states 
but  it  is  bad  policy  to  give  this  tco  early. 
Light  littery  manure  or  straw  is  the  best 
protection.  In  spring  when  danger  of 
severe  frost  is  past  remove  this  and  light- 
ly prick  up  the  soil  to  bury  chance  bits 
of  litter  that  may  be  left,  to  give  a  tidy 
appearance  and  to  allow  the  sun  and 
air  to  enter  the  soil. 

About  the  end  of  April  prune  the 
plants  back  to  sound  eyes  about  four 
inches  above  ground  and  encourage 
them  to  make  a  strong  healthy  growth 
the  first  year.  After  this  the  plants  are 
safe  and  will  go  on  improving  from  year 
to  year.  The  ordinary  pruning  of  these 
roses  is  a.  very  simple  matter  and  con- 
sists of  cuttine  clean  out  any  old  or 
shriveled  wood  that  is  not  likely  to 
flower  again  to  make  room  for  the 
strong  young  shoots  that  are  constantly 
appearing.  This  should  be  done  soon 
after  most  of  the  flowers  are  over  and 
in  spring  only  the  winter  killed  wood 
needs  to  be  taken.  We  have  gone  some- 
what fully  into  the  culture  of  this  rose 
as  it  is  similar  to  that  needed  by  most 
of  its  class,  an  increasingly  important 
one  in  garden  decoration. 

HORTUS. 

TREE  AND  SHKUE  NOTES. 

Shrub  cuttings  of  semi-ripened  wood 
will  strike  best  now  without  a  heel. 

Any  old  bench  soil  that  can  be  spared 
is  excellent  for  top-dressing  the  shrub 
borders. 

Many  hardy  shrubs  may  be  struck 
from  cuttings  of  half  ripened  wood  in- 
serted now  in  sandy  soil. 

Spirea  Nobleana  flowers  later  than 
the  majority-  of  spireas  and  has  very 
beautiful   rose-pink   flowers. 

All  the  named  varieties  of  weigela 
may  be  freely  propagated  now  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  semi-ripened  wood. 

Remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  flowering  wood  from  Crimson  Ram- 
bler and  other  roses  of  a  like  habit. 

Prepare  any  vacant  plots  now  by 
plowing  or  digging  and  careful  cleaning 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  early  fall  planting. 

Few  trees  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  drooping,  cut-leaved  birch  with  its 
pendant  branches  and  silvery,  white 
bark. 

Tree  roots  want  air  as  much  as  the 
leaves;  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive  under  four  or  five  inches  of  con- 
crete. 

Never  plant  yew  trees  where  horses 
or  cattle  have  access  to  them,  as  the 
leaves  are  poisonous,  though  the  berries 
are  not. 

'  Planting  is  out  of  season  but  where 
it  has  to  be  carried  out  see  that  plenty 
of  water  is  used  to  keep  the  plants  from 
wilting. 

Clumps  of  single  roses,  such  as  sweet- 
briar,  or  even  the  wild  prairie  rose, 
often  give  better  results  than  more  ten- 
der kinds. 


Morus  alba  Tatarica,  or  the  Russian 
mulberry,  is  a  handsome  tree  and  its 
weeping  form  is  very  popular  now  in 
the  parks. 

Look  out  for  elder  and  other  strong 
growing  shrubs  among  choicer  kinds 
and  cut  them  out  on  sight  where  they 
are  encroaching. 

Evergreens  of  many  kinds  may  be 
transplanted  now  if  the  roots  are  kept 
well  watered  afterwards,  as  these  are 
very  active  in  the  fall. 

Remove  the  fruit  from  any  young 
thorns  and  trees  of  a  similar  character 
that  are  not  well  established,  as  this 
tends  to  check  their  growth. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


^ 

Strawberry  MUlionaire. 
Patriok  O'Mara  uiid  others  inspecting  the  fruit- 


The  common  sumach  in  a  small  state 
is  very  pretty  back  of  herbaceous  bor- 
ders or  among  dwarf  shrubs,  but  it 
soon  gets  too  large  for  such  positions. 

Go  over  the  climbing  roses  and  other 
flowering  hardy  vines  after  flowering 
and  straighten  them  out  a  little,  remov- 
ing old  wood  and  laying  in  new.  Avoid 
stiff  training. 

Where  hollies  sweep  the  lawn  with 
their  lower  branches,  never  allow  them 
to  be  damaged  by  the  lawn  mower  or 
cut  to  make  room  for  it,  or  their  beauty 
will  be  spoiled. 

Large  irregular  clumps  of  elders 
quite  naturally  grown  are  very  effective 
when  standing  clear  of  others  and  sur- 
rounded by  grass.  The  cut  leaved 
forms  are  best. 

Do  not  wait  for  young  trees  to  make 
useless  growth  that  will  have  to  be  cut 
off  at  pruning  time.  Pinch  unruly 
shoots  now  and  let  the  energies  of  the 
plant  go  to  making  useful  wood. 

The  philadelphus  has  flowered  un- 
usually well  this  season  in  many  places. 
Doubtless  the  cool  moist  spring  was  to 
its  taste  as  this  beautiful  though  com- 
mon shrub  dislikes  hot  dry  weather  and 
is  always  finest  in  a  semi-shaded  moist 
position.  .  ,  .^:4  J 


STRiLWBERltY  MILLIONAIRE. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  the  other  day  by  Prof. 
Johnson.  At  his  invitation,  I  went  out 
to  see  the  strawberry  now  known  as 
Millionaire.  He  called  attention  to  this 
in  his  remarks  at  the  banquet  of  the 
seedsmen  in  New  York  recently,  and  as 
I  was  accused  of  making  the  speech,  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  fruit  it- 
self. 

I  can  endorse  all  the  professor  said  in 
his  actual  remarks  about  the  berry.    It 
strikes  me  as  being  a  first-class  thing. 
Patkick  O'Masa. 


PRESERVING  GRAPES. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  reports  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve grapes  for  the  table  they  have  re- 
cently been  placed  in  cold  storage  with  a 
temperature  of  i-ij^*  cold  (Celsius). 
The  grapes  selected  were  not  very  juicy 
ones  and  of  a  firmer  sort  than  Spanish 
ones,  which  were  just  beginning  to  ma- 
ture. They  were  put  in  cork  flour  in 
the  cold  storage  room  immediately  after 
being  picked  and  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  four  months.  German  raisers 
of  grapes  are  advised  to  preserve  early 
maturing  August  grapes  for  the  month 
of  November  and  firmer  sorts  for  all 
winter.  These  would  be  in  good  de- 
mand, as  they  could  be  sold  much  cheap- 
er than  the  expensive  hothouse  grapes 
and  would  be  preferable  to  the  Almeria 
grapes.  

OUTDOOR  FRUn  ROTES. 

In  gathering  raspberries  avoid  injury 
to  the  young  shoots. 

Feed  the  gooseberry  trees  now  that 
the  fruit  is  swelling. 

Thin  the  growths  where  necessary 
on  old  trees  regrafted  recently. 

Pick  off  all  insect  infested  fruits  and 
young  shoots  from  the  bush  apples  and 
pears. 

Watch  the  stems  of  standard  trees 
and,  unless  required  as  stem  thickeners, 
rub  out  all  shoots  ei^.rly. 

Remove  all  traces  of  black  knot  on 
the  cherry  trees  on  sight  even  if  by  do- 
ing so  a  few  fruits  are  lost. 

Maiden  trees  when  pinched  at  two 
feet  make  more  even  stems  than  those 
allowed  to  run  straight  up. 

It  always  pays  to  thin  fruit  of  any 
kind.  It  is  better  to  grow  plenty  of 
juicy  pulp  than  skin  and  seeds. 

Watch  the  apricot  trees  and  if  a 
branch  shows  signs  of  dying  endeavor 
to  lay  in  another  ^o  take  its  place. 

Support  the  shoots  on  grafted  trees 
early  for  fear  of  their  being  snapped 
out  by  wind  or  by  birds  alighting  on 
them.  

Frame  Melons. — Pinch  the  young 
plants  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  and 
take  the  resulting  vines  in  each  direc- 
tion. When  about  one  foot  of  growth 
is  made  pinch  these  again  to  form  fruit- 
ing laterals.  Try  and  get  as  many  flow- 
ers open  at  once  as  possible  before  set- 
ting any,  as  the  fruits  will  then  swell 
away  regularly.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
in  the  frames  dry  while  setting  the 
flowers.  .    . 
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BXHIBITION  OP  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTY  OF  FRANCE. 

Table  Decoration. 


Societies. 


NEWPORT  HORnCULTURAL  SOdfiTY. 

This  flourishing  society  held  its  an- 
nual rose  and  strawberry  show  July  9- 
10  in  Masonic  hall,  and  it  was  a  great 
success.  The  judges  were  Alex.  Mc- 
Lellan,  John  T.  Allan,  and  Daniel 
Coughlin.  Paul  Vollquardson,  gardener 
for  Mrs.  W.  G.  Weld,  exhibited  two 
rose  novelties  sent  out  by  Peter  Lam- 
bert, Trier,  Germany,  the  originator  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria.  Mr.  Vollquardson  re- 
ceived a  bronze  medal  for  the  new 
climbing  rose  Gruss  an  Zabem,  pure 
white,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  for  the 
new  semi-double  white  climbing  rose 
Trier.  First  prizes  were  also  awarded 
him  for  six  fringed  Begonias,  tuberous- 
rooted,  an  assortment  of  choice  gloxin- 
ias and  a  vase  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
roses.  The  Julius  Roehrs  Co',  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  made  a  display  of  rare  palms 
and  foliage  plants,  among  which  were 
the  following:  Calamus  ciliolare,  foli- 
age light  green,  with  spiny  stems,  Ludo- 
via  crenifolia,  a  very  rare  species^  of 
palm,  the  beautiful  Cyclanthus  bipartitus 
and  many  others.  Among  the  novelties 
in  foliage  plants  were  fine,  well  colored 
specimens  of  Alpinia  Sanderae  shown  in 
8-inch  pots,  Cumeria  Wallisii  and  C. 
Lindenii,  Heliconia  Sanderiana  with  its 
mottled  foliage,  Croton  Flambeau,  C. 
Prince  of  Wales,  C.  Golden  Ring,  C. 
James  McLeod  and  others. 

Anthurium  Andreanum  hybrids  were 
also  intermingled  and  gave  the  group  a 
rich  appearance  with  a  few  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  C.  Mendelii  and 
Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard  a  fine  dark 
blue  double  flower  in  4-inch  pots.  The 
group  was  awarded  honorable  mention. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  speci- 
men of  Nephrolenis  toadeaoides,  N. 
Amerpohli  and  Lobelia  Kathleen  Mal- 
lard. Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J., 
received  a  gratuity  for  a  fine  display  of 
choice  and  rare  orchids  in  bloom.  Hen- 
ry A.  Dreer's  premium  for  best  three 
decorative  foliage  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Bell,  D.  Mcintosh 
gardener,  first;  Mrs.  Collard,  Chas. 
Stark  gardener,  second;  Mrs.  Astor,  J. 
Boyd  gardener,  third.  Mrs.  Robert 
Goelct,  Colin  Robertson  gardener,  first 


prize  for  best  group  of  palms  and  foli- 
age plants.  Mrs.  Astor,  James  Boyd 
gardener,  second.  Mrs.  R.  Goelte,  Colin 
Robertson  gardener,  first  prize  for  best 
rroup  of  palms,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants.  Mrs.  Astor  second.  For  the 
best  fancy  basket  of  roses  and  rose  foli- 
age F.  L.  Ziegler  was  awarded  first 
prize.  For  the  best  basket  of  roses 
open  to  gardeners'  assistants  only,  Ag- 
nes Allan  was  first 

L. 

TH£  LADIES'  AUXaiARY. 

The  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
would  be  pleased  to  register  and  send 
pins  to  as  many  as  possible  before  the 
date  of  the  convention.     The  pins  will 


flnest  contributions  from  our  masters  in 
art  and  horticulture.  This  year  our  fash- 
ion world  thronged  on  opening  day,  May 
23,  perhaps  more  than  usual,  the  large 
glass  structures  and  tents,  gasing  in  ad- 
miration upon  the  greatest  wealth  of 
beauty  that  experience  and  skill  can  bring 
about.  Fears  were  at  a  time  expressed 
lest  the  weather,  which  during  the  whole 
month  of  May  until  the  eve  of  the  inau- 
8:uratIon  day  was  cold  and  ungenial, 
might  interfere  with  the  attendance,  but 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  graciously  con- 
ceded that  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
should  correspond  with  the  return  of  fair 
and  sunny  weather,  so  that  everything 
was  in  grand  condition. 

Our  leading  florists  had,  as  usual,  grace- 
ful, very  artistic  arrangements  appropri- 
ate to  the  dining  table,  the  drawing  room, 
parlor,  etc.,  all  of  which  proved  a  great 
success.  Lachaume  received  the  highest 
award  for  a  table  decoration  of  various 
orchids.  He  had  also  some  effective  bou- 
quets of  carnations,  orchids  and  of  Pemet 
Duchet's  new  rose,  Etoile  des  Indes,  dis- 
played by  themselves  in  vases  and  bas- 
kets.      Pabibian. 

AT  LAKB  FORBST,  ILL.  '" 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  held 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  18, 
in  the  Durand  Art  Institute  under  the 
patronage  of  Chicago  society  folk,  was 
pronounced  a  decided  success.  By  the 
hour  of  opening  the  large  hall  and  the 
entry  way  were  filled  to  overfiowing 
with  exhibits  of  cut  fiowers,  plants  and 
fruits. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  society  all 
plants  entered  in  competition  must  have 
been  grown  by  the  exhibitor  and  the  ex- 
hibition was  confined  to  the  products  of 
private  gardens  between  Evanston  and 
Waukegan.  Commercial  growers  were 
barred. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  specimens 
from  the  gardens  of  Byron  L.  Smith,  A. 
B.  Dick,  L.  F.  Swift,  H.  H.  Martin.  C.  H 
McCormick.  C.  H.  Fits-Hugh,  H.  C.  Chat- 


BXHIBtTION  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  FRANCE 

Table  D<H$oration. 


enable  members  to  identify  each  other 
quickly.  Address  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  May- 
nard.  secretary,  219  Horton  avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  spring  flower  show  in  this  city  is 
to  the  horticultural  world  what  our  Salon, 
or  yearly  picture  exhibition,  is  to  those 
interested  in  art.  Both  expositions  are 
irreat  events,  usually  inaugurated  by  the 
head    of    the    country    and    comprise    the 


field-Taylor,  George  Holt.  J.  V.  Farwell. 
Jr.,  and  F.  C.  Farwell.  The  judges  were 
Wm.  C.  Egan,  Highland  Park:  B.  A. 
Kanst  and  W.  N.  Rudd,  Chicago. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^The  Minnesota 
Rose  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  at 
the  City  hall  on  July  13.  There  has  never 
be€ih  a  more  successful  show  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  numbers  or  quality 
of  exhibits.  The  Rose  Hill  Nursery  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Gibbs  were  among  the  most 
successful  exhibitors.  At  the  close  of  the 
show  many  of  the  flowers  were  sent  to 
the  various  hospitals.  ^^/ 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


NOTES  m  SEASON. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  veg- 
etable quarters  should  be  kept  just  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  those  where  flowers  are 
grown.  Not  only  do  weeds  look  untidy 
and  impoverish  the  soil,  but  they  choke 
the  growing  crops  and  attract  insects 
that  are  injurious.  When  a  garden 
once  gets  imtidy  and  weedy,  it  is  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  reclaim  it,  but  if  the 
weeds  are  kept  down  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically, a  very  short  time  each  week 
is  sufficient  for  the  work,  while  the  u.se 
of  the  hoe  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  surface  and  keeping  the 
weeds  in  check  while  they  are  still 
small. 

By  now  the  rows  of  parslev  are  get- 
ting overgrown,  and  there  is  usually 
more  than  is  needed.  A  portion  of  the 
rows  should  be  cut  clean  over  now, 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not.  Careful 
housewives  will  dry  the  surplus  for  use 
in  winter,  when  the  green  leaf  cannot 
be  obtained.  But  the  object  of  cutting 
the  rows  over  is  to  induce  the  plants 
to  throw  up  a  second  crop  of  fine  leaves 
that  will  insure  plentiful  gatherings  right 
along  until  late  in  the  fall  and  even 
the  early  winter,  if  some  kind  of  rough 
protection  can  be  given.  A  row  of  soap 
boxes  is  not  a  particularly  handsome 
adjunct  to  the  garden,  but  it  will  be 
the  means  of  lengthening  the  parsley 
supply,  and  parsley  is  always  welcome  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  last  sowing  of  lettuce  for  outdoor 
cutting  must  now  be  made,  and  another 
of  endive,  if  this  is  likely  to  be  needed 
late  in  the  year.  A  fairly  shady  place 
is  best  for  the  lettuce,  but  the  endive 
likes  plenty  of  light  and  sun.  A  few  of 
the  earlier  plants  will  now  be  ready 
for  tying  u*^.  and  in  about  three  weeks 
will  produce  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  the  salad  bowl.  Choose  a  dry  day 
for  tying  the  endive  and  tie  wiUiin  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  top,  not  so 
loosely  that  the  string  or  raffia  will  slip 
off  or  so  tightly  that  the  leaves  are  in- 
jured. Should  the  soil  be  dry.  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  just  after 
tying. 

The  stems  of  asparagus  are  often  at- 
tacked by  rust,  a  fungoid  disease  that 
leaves  a  brownish  powdery  mass.  Any 
such  stems  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  burned.  The  garden 
fire  sifiould  be  kept  going  now  and  every 
kind  of  rubbish  that  collects  around  the 
garden  must  be  burned  to  a  fine  ash, 
which  in  its  turn  becomes  a  useful  fer- 
tilizer. The  fire  should  be  kept  well 
smothered  down,  so  that  the  rubbish 
smoulders  away  slowly  and  does  not 
make  much  smoke  or  blaze  furiously. 
This  will  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the 
garden  neat  and  by  destroying  insect 
and  fungus  infested  matter  helps  along 
this  line  for  future  years*  crops. 


CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Thin  the  late  sown  beets. 

Cultivate  the  leeks  with  special  care 
now. 

Well  manure  and  dig  up  roughly  any 
vacant  ground. 

Follow  the  potato  crop  with  kale  and 
Savoy  cabbage. 

Begin  moulding  up  the  early  celery 
where  large  enough. 


Apply  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime 
to  the  late  pea  rows. 

Burnt  garden  refuse  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  tomatoes. 

Allow  no  beans  to  go  to  seed  where 
green  pods  are  expected. 

Pull  out  any  chicory  roots  that  run 
to  seed,  as  they  will  be  useless. 

Good  tools  will  not  insure  good  work, 
but  it  is  impossible  with  bad  ones. 

Keen  after  the  side  shoots  en  the  to- 
matoes that  are  trained  to  single  stems. 

Pull  shallots  and  lay  them  in  rows  on 
the  soil  to  ripen.  Move  them  every  few 
days. 


Prixe  Basket  of  Rosea. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  of  England. 


Keep  the  cucumbers  regularly  cut,  as 
if  allowed  to*  seed  they  weaken  the 
vines.  '*'*' 

The  less  rhubarb  is  pulled  now  the 
stronger  the  crowns  will  be  for  next 
season. 

Thin  the  lettuce  where  good  heads 
are  needed  and  the  plants  are  touching 
each  other. 

Put  a  stake  to  seed  onions  where 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  stems  being 
blown  over. 

Potato  vines  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  about  on  the  ground  after  the 
crop  is  dug. 

Finish  the  thinning  of  all  late  sown 
vegetable  crops  and  continue  to  culti- 
vate regularly. 

Sow  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  late 
rows  of  turnips.  Mix  it  first  with  a 
little  dry  soil  or  ashes. 

Draw  a  little  soil  up  to  Brussels 
sprouts  if  the  plants  show  signs  of  lean- 
ing.   In  any  case  it  will  be  of  assistance. 

Loss  IN  Stored  Potatoes. — A  French 
authority,  Denaiffe,  reports  as  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  tests  that  the  loss  of 
weight  in  stored  potatoes  will  average 
seven  per  cent  up  to  June,  the  early 
varieties  losing  more  than  the  later 
ones;  the  early  ones  lose  about  eight 
per  cent  up  to  June  i. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willior. 

All  along  through  May  and  June  cold, 
wet  weather  seemed  to  shadow  a  piis- 
erable  summer  and  ruined  crops  were 
spoken  of  as  though  they  were  already  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  what  a  dif- 
ference a  few  sunny  days  have  made. 
Just  now  the  country  is  looking  very 
fresh  and  beautiful.  Moderitely  heavy 
crops  have  been  and  are  being  gathered 
while  green  crops,  roots  and  grain  look 
much  fresher  and  more  healthy  thah  is 
'usual  now,  really  leading  one  to  think 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  ot  all 
possible  worlds.  Still  it  is  a  fair  cry 
tD  harvest  yet  and  much  may  happen  to 
turn  the  present  apparently  promising 
conditions.  Let  us,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
use  the  present  favorable  conditions,  and 
cultivate  for  all  we  are  worth  while  they 
last.  Then  whatever  happens  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  our  part  has  been  well  done. 
Only  in  exceptionally  bad  seasons  does 
Dame  Nature  fail  to  do  hers. 

The  English  papers  are  full  of  com- 
plaints as  to  the  late  season  and  the  un- 
seasonable weather.  Cricket  matches, 
in  which  the  souls  of  all  Englishmen  de- 
light, have  been  spoiled  and  postponed, 
while  all  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes 
are  being  held  up.  Evidently  the 
islanders  are  in  even  a  worse  case  than 
ourselves.  Two  notes  from  one  of  the 
western  papers  are  a  sample  of  many 
more: 

"July  is  in  London  the  beginning  of 
the  garden  party  season,  when  drawing- 
rooms  are  inconveniently  close,  and 
guests  gladly  resort  to  lawns  and  ter- 
races. But  this  year  there  is  little  con- 
fidence in  al  fresco  entertainments,  and 
marquees  are  an  absolutely  necessary 
provision.  Strawberry  parties  are  not 
an  attraction  this  season^  for  the  fruit 
is  but  half  ripe,  literally;  only  one  side 
of  the  berry  is  fully  colored,  and  even 
the  red  side,  which  puts  on  some  color, 
has  little  flavor.  If  the  fruit  was  only 
needed  for  preserving,  there  would  be 
little  to  which  to  take  exception,  but 
for  table  use  a  great  deal  of  cream  is 
requisite  to  tide  over  the  acidity." 

"Even  woodland  fruits,  such  as  the 
walnut,  are  this  year  behind  time,  and 
will  not  attain  to  any  size  worth  men- 
tioning. In  distant  times  the  English 
walnut  took  many  forms  under  old- 
fashioned  housekeepers.  Gerarde.  the 
famous  old  botanist,  advised  house- 
keepers to  gather  walnuts  in  their  green 
condition,  boil  them  in  sugar,  and  make 
a  delightful  preserve.  The  old  enthusi- 
ast went  further  still  in  his  recommenda- 
tions, for  he  considered  boiled  walnuts 
not  alone  a  delicious  sweetmeat,  but  one 
to  expel  poison  from  the  human  system. 
The  skin  that  envelops  the  kernel  bears 
an  evil  reputation  as  containing  an  in- 
jurious acid  juice,  bad  for  health,  but  if 
the  fruit  be  fully  ripe  the  skin  is  easily 
removed. 

"Walnuts  in  several  of  the  German 
states  are  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  are  stored  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Old  laws  are  still  in  existence — 
whether  enforced  still  being  doubtful — 
forbidding  any  young  farmer  to  take  a 
wife  until  he  could  show  the  municipal- 
ity that  he  owned  several  thriving  wal- 
nut trees.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century   the   fashionable  world  took  to 
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the  idea  of  walnut-wood  furniture,  oust- 
ing rosewood  from  high  life.  Piano- 
forte cases  made  of  walnut  wood  rose 
in  prices  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value, 
chiefly  because  the  roots  of  the  trees 
were  in  demand,  consequently  destroy- 
ing whole  groves  of  the  beautiful  fruit- 
bearing  shade  tree.  Now  the  cabinet- 
makers use  it  for  inlaying  with  other 
woods,  but  old-oak  fashion  drove  out  the 
polished  forest  tree." 


The  Experiment  Stations,     i^ 


THE  POTATO  LEAF  BLOTCH  DISEASE. 

CERCOSFORA  CONCORS. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  report 
of  a  leaf  blight  occurring  on  a  plot  of 
early  planted  potatoes  of  the  Early  Rose 
type.  These  were  on  a  fairly  rich  old 
garden  soil  where  it  is  probable  that 
potatoes  had  frequently  been  grown  be- 
fore, although  its  previous  history  in 
this  respect  was  not  obtainable.  About 
July  I,  when  the  plants  were  in  early 
blossom,  it  was  noticed  that  the  lower 
leaves  showed  numerous  obscure  pale 
spots,  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  sometimes  merging 
into  larger  aggregates.  Their  appear- 
ance was  so  unlike  that  of  the  early 
blight  or  other  troubles  common  at  that 
season  as  at  once  to  arrest  attention. 
Closer  examination  showed  a  pale  gray 
cr  violet  gray  fungus  growth  covering 
these  spots  and  most  conspicuous  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  These  spots 
continued  to  enlarge  somewhat  in  size 
during  the  next  two  weeks,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  July  most  of  the  leaves 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  plants  of  this 
plot  showed  the  malady  and  some  spots 
were  apparent  on  the  upper  leaves.  In 
some  cases  the  invaded  spots  slowly 
blackened  and  died,  while  the  rest  of 
the  leaf  remained  of  a  yellowish  green, 
thus  appearing  much  like  the  early  blight 
spots  caused  by  Altemaria  solani. 
More  usually,  however,  the  entire  leaf 
slowly  yellowed  and  died. 

The  spotting  spread  during  July  over 
a  plot  of  early  potatoes  besides  those 
first  infected,  and  later  there  was  a 
slight  development  on  several  varie- 
ties of  late  potatoes  a  few  rods  further 
removed.  The  damage  on  the  latter 
was  insignificant,  but  upon  the  former 
was  considerable.  There  was  no  way 
of  measuring  this  with  exactness,  but 
it  was  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
mild  attack  of  early  blight  and  reduced 
the  yield  by,  perhaps,  one-fourth  through 
sapping  the  vitality  of  the  plants  and 
leading  to  the  earlier  death  of  the  fol- 
iage generally. 

This  disease  was  not  seen  elsewhere 
in  1905.  During  the  course  of  the  sub- 
sequent studies  occasion  was  taken  to 
re-examine  some  spotted  potato  leaves 
collected  at  Huntington,  Vt.,  in  July. 
1902,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  case  of 
the  same  trouble.  These  leaves  were 
taken  from  a  garden  plot  in  an  old  or- 
chard, which  had  probably  often  before 
been  planted  to  potatoes.  The  disease 
was  recorded  at  the  time  as  "common 
and  threatening  to  become  seriously  de- 
structive." 

The  fungus  appeared  again  on  July  10, 
1906,  on  Early  Rose  and  Early  Ohio 
potatoes  which  had  been  planted  on  the 
same  piece,  May  19.  The  course  of  the 
disease  was  much  as  in  1905,  but  was 


not   as   general   and    destructive   in   its 
occurrence.     It  occurred  again  sparingly 
in  a  near-by  old  orchard  on  Puritan. 
While  the  occurrence  of  a  malady  of 
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Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
Vase  of  flowers  at  one  of  its  exhibitions. 


this  nature  has  not  hitherto  been  re- 
corded in  this  country,  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  the  fungus  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  Cercospora  con- 
cors,  will  be  found  to  occur  frequently 
in  this   section.     It  has  been  seen  for 


Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
Mantel  decoration  at  one  of  its  exhibitions. 


three  seasons  and  in  different  places. 
Moreover,  all  were  on  lonir  tilled  lands 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  po- 
tatoes before,  and  in  one  case  it  was 
observed  two  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  ground.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  these  facts,  that  this  is 


any  recently  introduced  or  new  disease. 
Its  occurrence  at  the  same  season  as  the 
other  fungus  leaf  blights  and  the  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  injury  it  inflicts 
to  those  which  follow  their  attacks,  and 
especially  those  of  the  early  blight,  have 
doubtless  led  to  its  being  overlooked  or 
confused  with  those  maladies.  Indeed, 
from  either  the  economical  or  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  there  is  little  reason 
for  careful  discrimination  between  the 
two  diseases.  They  cause  similar  dam-" 
age  at  about  the  same  season  and  the 
remedial  measures  are  alike.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  further  observa- 
tions will  reveal  some  difference  as  to 
the  favorite  habitats  of  the  two.  The 
early  blight,  altemaria,  thrives  best  on 
warm,  rather  dry,  sandy  soils  and  in 
the  dryer,  hotter  seasons.  This  cer- 
cospora malady,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  limited  observations  thus 
far  made,  prefers  rich  soil  and  more 
moisture  with  slight  shade,  while  dry 
hot  weather  tends  to  check  its  spread. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  in  contrast 
with  the  altemaria,  which  occurs  more 
destructively  south  and  west  than  in 
northern  New  England,  this  cercospora 
will  be  found  more  commonly  north- 
ward. The  writers  will  be  surprised  if 
it  occurs  at  all  south  or  west  of  New 
York. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  as 
a  preventative.  Fortunately  the  disease 
comes  at  about  the  season  of  the  early 
blight,  and  may,  therefore,  be  held  in 
check  by  proper  spraying  as  now  di- 
rected against  this  and  the  late  blight 
fungus.  The  writers  have  not  had  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
spraying,  but  are  confident  that  this 
treatment  will  prove  efficient 

DISEASE  RESISTANCE  OF  VARIETIES. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  other  ob- 
servations. There  are  well  marked 
varietal  differences  as  to  disease  resist- 
ance; certain  varieties,  including  Dela- 
ware and  Rural  Blush,  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  fully  resistant ;  certain  other  varie- 
ties show  but  slight  susceptibility;  and 
some,  including  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio, 
among  the  earlier  varieties,  and  Swiss 
Snowflake,  Holborn  Abundance  and 
Professor  Maerker  among  the  later  ones 
are  especially  liable  to  attack.— Report 
of  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

SIFTINGS. 

The  turnip  is  subject  to  much  the 
same  diseases  and  insects  as  cabbage. 
Usually  none  are  serious. 

The  Colorado  beetle  and  flea-beetle 
are  common  and  destructive  where  the 
plants  are  not  well  protected  by  sprays. 

There  are  several  rot  diseases  of  to- 
matoe,  due  to  different  causes.  The 
point-rot,  troublesome  in  the  green- 
house, is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  water. 
The  bacterial  rot  in  the  field  can  be 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  removing 
the  rotten  tomatoes  as  they  appear,  and 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenicals  to  keep  down  insects. 

Black  knot  of  plum  is  common 
throughout  Vermont,  on  both  wild  and 
cultivated  plums  and  clierries,  and 
numerous  inquiries  relative  to  it  were 
made  during  the  season.  Prompt  and 
thorough  pruning  coupled  with  spraying 
suffice  to  hold  it  in  check.  Infected  wild 
trees  should  not,  of  course,  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orchard 
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Club  root  in  turnips.  cabt3age,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  due  to  a  slime-fungus,  was 
retwrted  from  new  localities  last  sum- 
mer, and  is  apparently  becoming  more 
common  each  year.  Doubtless  this  is  in 
a  considerable  measure  due  to  the  set- 
ting of  infected  seedling  plants.  Pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  by  those  grow- 
ing or  purchasing  seedlings  to  avoid  this 
danger,  since  the  fungus  persists  in- 
definitely in  the  soil  after  it  is  once  in- 
troduced. 

The  Oracle. 

YoQ  are  ioTited  to  consalt  'THI  OI4Ctl^  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  riren. 

ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS. 

Ed.  Oardbninq:— 

Should  Asparagrus  plumosus  be  planted 
the  same  as  smilaz,  and  does  it  require 
shade''  How  long  are  the  plants  good 
for,  after  planting,  until  they  are  re- 
moved? W.  B. 

Very  little  shade  Is  needed  for  this 
plant,  which  should  be  set  out  on  the 
benches  at  one  foot  apart.  The  plants 
go  on  producing  good  strings  for  several 
ye&rs. 


STRINGING  FERNS  AND  BEGONIAS. 

Ed.  Oardsninq:— 

Does  syringing  injure  Boston  ferns. 
Begonia  Rex  and  others?  J.  L^ 

Not  unless  overdone.  Syringing  in  hot 
weather  is  very  refreshing  to  most  ferns 
and  l>egonias,  replenishing  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  on  hot  sunny  days  in 
a  way  that  no  other  detail  can  da  But 
all  good  things  can  be  overdone,  and 
syringing  in  dull  weather  is  very  inju- 
rious. 


INSECTS  ON  OUTMOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Qabdininq:— 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  caterpil- 
lars, rose  bugs  and  chafers  on  outdoor 
roses?  (J.  V.  P. 

For  the  caterpillars  a  little  hellebore 
powder,  sprinkled  about  the  upper  parts  of 
the  the  plant,  impedes  their  progress,  but 
hand  picking  or  pinching  the  leaves  in 
which  they  are  rolled  is  the  best  remedy. 
The  hand  picking  method  is  also  tMist  for 
the  bugs  and  chafers.  Paris  green  kills 
them  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  poison 
to  use. 


STOPPING  CHRYSANTHEMUAS. 

Ed.  Oardknino:— 

When  is  the  proper  time  for  the  last 
stopping  of  young  chrysanthemums  of 
the  following  varieties:  Olory  of  Pa- 
cific, Polly  Rose,  Major  BonafCon  and 
Ivory?  B.  W. 

The  plants  usually  settle  this  for 
themselves  by  the  summer  break.  Noth- 
ing is  gained  by  stopping  except  to  get 
the  requisite  number  of  shoots,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  the  early  stages 
when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high. 
When  pinched  higher  up  the  stems  of 
the  individual  flowers  are  shortened. 


MAKING  STEAM  BOaER  OF  PIPE. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

Kindly  give  directions  for  making  a 
pipe  boUer  for  steam:  size  of  house  80 
by  200  feet,  3)i-foot  side  walls,  11  feet 
to  ridge.  Ten  above  zero  in  the  coldest 
weather.  J.  L.  K. 

A   house   such  as  described   will   re- 


quire 1,000  square  feet  of  radiation  and 
for  this  the  boiler  should  be  of  15  h.  p. 
While  a  boiler  could  be  constructed 
that  would  give  good  results,  it  would 
require  a  steam  dome  and  at  best  it 
would  not  be  as  durable  as  an  ordinary 
tubular  boiler  while  the  cost  would  te 
nearly  as  much. 


PLANTING  SViTEET  PEAS  IN  FALL. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Will  sweet  peas  do  better  when  planted 
in  fall?  How  deep  should  they  be 
planted?  B.  K. 

New  York. 

In  localities  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe  and  high  dry  land  can 
be  had,  flowers  of  sweet  peas  may  be  had 
a  few  days  earlier  by  sowing  the  seed  the 
fall  previous.  Three  inches  is  deep  enough 
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for  the  seeds.  Nothing,  however,  is  gain- 
ed where  the  land  is  low  and  wet  with 
fall  planting.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it 
is  far  better  to  spade  the  ground  over 
deeply  in  fall  and  sow  at  the  first  op- 
portunity in  spring. 


DISEASED  ROSES. 

Eo.  Gardening:— 

.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  enclosed 
'plant  of  Golden  Gate  rose?  Would  cut- 
Itings  from  such  a  plant  become  affected 
in  the  same  way?  Rosa  Growbr. 

The  plant  is  nearly  dead,  the  roots 
quite  gone  and  the  stems  nearly  so,  but 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  tell  from  a 
dried  up  stump  with  dead  roots  and  no 
foliage  what  has  caused  the  trouble.  Evi- 
dently something  in  the  treatment  has 
killed  the  roots,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
particulars  as  to  what  this  treatment  has 
been  anything  we  might  say  would  be  the 
merest  guesswork. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

El>.  Gardeninq:— 

I  have  three  houses,  11x57  feet  by  8 
feet  high.  I  want  to  put  in  a  new  heat- 
ing plant  and  wish  to  know  what  size 
of  boiler  I  will  need,  using  2-inch  pipe. 
Some   of  the  beds   will   be   solid,   and   I 


wish  to  know  whether  the  pipes  should 
run  through  the  drainage  in  the  solid 
beds  or  above  ground.  How  many  lines 
of  pipe  will  be  needed*  the  houses  to  be 
used  for  carnations  and  general  bedding 
stock?  The  houses  are  well  built,  double- 
boarded,  with  tar  paper  between  the 
boards.  F.  C.  D. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  select  a  boiler 
with  a  rating  of  1,000  square  feet  of  ra- 
diation. This  will  have  a  grate  about 
26  inches  in  diameter.  To  heat  the 
houses  readily  it  will  be  well  to  use 
eight  lines  with  two  2-inch  pipes  in  each. 
One  or  two  of  the  pipes  should  be  on 
the  walls  near  the  plates  and  the  others 
in  the  walks  or  under  the  benches.  If 
for  drainage  purposes  a  tile  is  rim  length- 
wise of  each  solid  bed,  10  or  12  inches 
l>elow  the  surface,  a  heating  pipe  could 
be  put  inside  the  tile  to  advantage. 


OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  are  the  best  red,  white,  yellow 
and  pink  chrysanthemums  to  grow  out- 
doors to  have  them  ready  for  the  Novem- 
ber exhibitions? 

New  York.  E.  K. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
answer  this  question  or  that  we  had 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums  that  would 
perfect  their  flowers  outdoors  for  Novem- 
ber exhibitiona 

It  will  be  Impossible  for  El  K.  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  results  from  chrysan- 
themums planted  outdoors  unless  some 
provision  Is  made  to  protect  them  from 
frost  prior  to  their  flowering  season.  If 
they  can  be  lifted  and  taken  Into  the 
greenhouse  or  given  suitable  protection 
outside  good  results  may  be  expected. 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions  any  of 
the  following  varieties  will  be  servioe- 
able:  White,  Convention  Hall,  White 
Coombes  and  Mrs.  H.  Robinson;  yellow. 
Col.  D.  Appleton,  Golden  Age,  Chrysan- 
themiste  Montigmy;  pink.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Dr.  Enguehard,  Mile.  Marie  Liger;  red, 
Geo.  W.  Childs  and  Matchless. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

G.  B. — ^Malt  dust  is  an  excellent  top- 
dressing  for  chrysanthemums  or  other 
plants  but  must  be  used  with  caution. 

H.  W. — You  can  save  seed  of  oriental 
poppies  and  sow  as  soon  as  ripe.  This 
will  produce  flowering  plants  next  season. 

D.  S. — Palms  are  raised  from  seed  but 
for  the  amateur  who  needs  a  few  only 
it  is  better  to  buy  small  plants  and  grow 
them  on. 

Alpha. — Narcissi,  tulips,  crocuses  and 
other  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  received  in  early 
autumn. 

Hoc. — Allamanda  Henderson!  Is  prob- 
ably the  plant  you  mean ;  it  is  a  fine  yel- 
low flowering  greenhouse  vine  flowering 
all  the  summer. 

Tent. — Such  a  tent  as  you  describe  is 
not  only  harmless  to  plants  but  provides 
a  splendid  place  for  many  greenhouse 
plants  in  summer. 

Gypsum. — Lime  is  perhaps  not  much 
use  as  a  fertilizer  but,  by  its  chemical 
action,  is  useful  in  unlocking  other  stores 
of  nutriment  in  the  soil. 

H.  A. — Think  well  before  cutting  down 
the  tree.  Possibly  some  of  the  lower 
boughs  could  be  taken  off  to  give  the 
light.  Never  hack  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches; cut  them  quite  back  to  the  trunk. 
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ELABORATE  STORE  DECORATIONS. 

The  accompanying  view  is  repro- 
duced to  convey  the  elaborate  manner 
in  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  wel- 
comed the  organization  of  Elks.  The 
store  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  which 
received  first  prize  in  its  class,  was 
most  elaborately  decorated.  Elks'  fig- 
ures and  heads,  together  with  clock 
faces,  the  hands  pointing  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  were  the  features.  There  was  also 
considerable  greens  and  plants  used. 
The  window  boxes  on  the  cor- 
nices are  a  permanent  fixture.  An  im- 
mense number  of  electric  lights  were 
used  to  illuminate  the  decoration  at 
nifj^ht,  when  the  display  was  most  daz- 
zling.   

Urbana,  Ili^ — ^V.  A.  Clark  has  resimed 
the  position  of  agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist at  the  Arizona  experiment  station 
and  l9  now  assistant  in  pomology  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

AiCHKHST,  Mass.— Prof.  P.  A.  Waugh 
has  issued  an  Illustrated  leaflet  setting 
forth  the  facilities  of  the  division  of 
horticulture  as  recently  organized  in 
the  Agricultural  College.  It  includes 
the  departments  of  pomology,  floricul- 
ture, market  gardening  and  landscape 
gardening.  Two  years  are  devoted  to 
the  various  branches  of  pomology,  one 
year  to  market  gardening  and  floricul- 
ture, and  a  half-year  each  to  plant 
breeding  and  arboriculture.  Forestry  is 
taught  by  the  state  forester,  Prof.  P. 
W.  Rane.  The  equipment  comprises 
100  acres  of  fertile  land  devoted  to  or- 
chards, gardens,  an  arboretum,  forests, 
nurseries  of  all  sorts  and  greenhouses. 
Wilder  hall  contaiiui  classrooms  and 
laboratories  admirably  adapted  for  the 
work.  Modem  tools.  Instruments  and 
machines  are  supplied. 


The  Oreenhouse^ 


SHOW  AND  REGAL  PELARGONIUAS. 

These  showy  and  beautiful  plants  arc 
especially  useful,  as,  coming  in  after  the 
flowering  bulbs  are  getting  over,  they 
maintain  a  fine  show  of  flowers  up  to 
the  end  of  June  or  even  longer;  until 
the  regular  summer  flowering  green- 
house plants  are  in  in  fact  and  foliage 
plants  such  as  coleuses  and  caladiums 
have  attained  their  full  development 
They  are  indispensable  to  the  man  who 
has  to  keep  up  a  regular  display  in 
show  houses  and  conservatories  while 
their  culture  is  not  difficult  and,  when 
cnce  a  good  stock  has  been  obtained 
there  is  no  further  expense  in  the  mat- 
ter as  they  may  be  freely  propagated. 

The  plants  in  most  places  are  now 
outside  where  they  will  remain  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  They  should  have 
been  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  since 
flowering  and  by  the  end  of  July  should 
be  ready  to  cut  back.  After  the  cutting 
back  the  plants  must  be  kept  almost  dust 
dry  until  new  growth  has  started;  when 
this  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  the 
plants  must  be  shook  quite  out  of  the 
pots  and  soil  and  the  strongest  roots 
cut  back  a  little.  They  may  then  be 
repotted,  using  pots  smaller  than  those 
in  which  they  have  been  growing  and 
making  the  soil  extremely  firm,  and 
stood  outside  again  in  the  full  sun  where 
they  may  remain  until  there  is  danger 
of  frost  or  heavy  autumn  rains.  Pos- 
sibly a  little  thinning  of  the  new  shoots 


will  be  necessary  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
can  best  be  attended  to  when  housing 
the  plants. 

In  cutting  the  plants  back  due  regard 
to  their  shape  must  be  had  but  usually 
it  is  possible  to  get  back  to  within  a 
few  eyes  of  where  they  started  from  the 
previous  season  and  it  is  never  good 
practice  to  cut  back  so  hard  as  to  touch 
older  growth  than  one  year.  When  the 
plants  are  so  old  that  this  is  necessary 
they  should  be  thrown  away  and  their 
places  taken  by  young  ones.  As  a  rule 
three  years  is  long  enough  to  keep  them 
unless  very  large  specimens  are  re- 
quired. 

The  growth  cut  away  should  be  made 
into  cuttings  and,  if  the  cutting  back  is 
not  later  than  August  i,  these  will  strike 
freely  in  the  open  air.  They  may  be 
struck  in  flats  if  large  numbers  are 
needed  but  three  or  four  cuttings  around 
the  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot  is  the  surest 
way  to  root  them  and  if  these  pots  are 
placed  in  the  full  sun  and  kept  con- 
stantly moist  there  will  not  be  one  per 
cent  of  loss.  Like  the  old  plants  the 
young  stock  when  struck  must  be  very 
firmly  potted  as  the  idea  is  by  keeping 
them  in  a  cool  light  house  all  the  win- 
ter to  let  them  just  keep  moving  gently. 
Then  when  all  are  put  into  their  flow- 
ering pots  in  early  spring  they  will  come 
away  rapidly  and  make  fine,  handsome 
plants. 

Feeding  should  not  commence  in 
spring  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted 
in  their  new  pots  but  a  few  half-inch 
bones  placed  over  the  bottom  as  drain- 
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age  will  be  useful.  This  potting  too 
must  be  firm  and  the  soil  should  consist 
of  a  thoroughly  good  sound  loam  with 
sharp  sand  and  a  twentieth  part  of  well 
dried  cow  manure  added.  When  the 
roots  have  thoroughly  mastered  this 
compost  then  feeding  may  begin  and 
there  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  work 
on  but  it  is  no  use  feeding  plants  until 
they  are  in  a  position  to  take  up  the 
food.  Green  fly  is  usually  a  little  trou- 
blesome and  it  is  good  policy  to  spread 
tobacco  stems  around  the  plants  while 
growing.  Fumigate  at  once  if  any  signs 
of  fly  appear  and  repeat  the  dose  if 
necessary. 

Respecting  variety  pelargoniums  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  recent  years 
and  although  the  list  is  a  very  long  one 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  them  all. 
A  good  selection  may  be  made  from 
any  florist's  catalogue  with  pretty  safe 
results  but  of  the  newer  kinds  we  give 
a  number  below.  Noticing  a  very  fine 
lot  at  the  greenhouses  at  Lincoln  park, 
Chicago,  we  asked  Alois  Frey,  the 
head  gardener  for  a  list  which  he  has 
kindly  furnished  with  descriptions.  Mr. 
Frey  obtained  these  magnificent  kinds 
from  a  German  firm,  Gebruder  Neubron- 
ner  &  Co.,  New  Ulm,  Bavaria,  and  al- 
though these  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  fine  varieties  they  will  make  a 
superb  and  interesting  collection: 

Andeuken  au  Kommandant  Scheeper, 
peculiar  dark-lilac  violet  with  white 
throat  and  small  black  markings,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  colorings;  Emil 
Frank,  dark  red  with  five  small  blotches, 
very  large  and  free;  Emma  Sihler,  fiery 
pink,  with  five  dark  blotches  and  white 
throat,  very  fine;  Felix  Mennet,  dark 
salmon,  giant  flowers  with  dark  blotches 
very  pretty;  Frau  Bertha  Bofinger.  light 
red,  the  upper  petals  black-red  blotched, 
the  flowers  very  large  and  heavily 
fringed;  Frau  Generalin  von  Barth, 
light  pink,  with  two  large  dark  blotches, 
extra  fine  grower;  Frau  Hauptmann 
Hannappel,  lilac  with  five  dark  blotches, 
extra  large  flowers,  which  cover  the  en- 
tire plant;  Frau  Leutnant  von  Keupach, 
silvery  pure  white,  with  two  pink  blotch- 
es, very  free  flowering  and  fine;  Frau 
von  Werder,  pretty  light  lilac  white  cen- 
ter, upper  petals  marked  dark  purple 
and  fiery  carmine;  Fiirstin  .Antoinette 
von  Hohenzollern,  pretty  light  lilac,  with 
small  blotches,  giant  flowers,  the  finest 
in  these  colors;  Gruss  an  Pforzheim, 
dark  pink,  with  five  black  blotches,  very 
large  flowers  and  free  bloomer ;  Hermann 
Ernst,  pretty  carmine  red,  black  blotches 
and  light  center,  the  plant  one  mass  of 
flowers;  Louise  Neubronner,  giant  flow- 
ers of  a  pure  atlas  white  with  a  delicate 
tint  of  light  pink  and  deeply  fringed, 
the  prominent  blood  red  markings  of 
the  upper  petals  give  the  flowers  a  very 
striking  appearance,  one  of  the  best; 
Perle  von  Neu  Ulm.  brilliant  carmine 
red,  with  two  dark  blotches,  enormous 
flower  heads  and  very  free  flowering. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  of  importance  to  stake  the  plants 
properly,  to  let  air  and  sun  between  the 
rows,  for  only  then  will  a  plant  retain 
its  lower  leaves,  and  this  is  of  import- 
ance to  single  stem  chrysanthemums.  As 
long  as  the  leaves  are  on  the  stem,  the 
wood  will  be  soft,  a  condition  wanted 
for  single  stem  flowers.  The  plant  will 
make  better  growth,  the  stems  will  send 
nourishment  to  the  top  of  the  plant  more 


freely,  and,  when  cut,  the  flowers  will 
last  longer  when  once  saturated  with 
water  than  on  hard  woody  stems.  Plants 
which  have  been  neglected  will  soon  lose 
their  lower  leaves  and  the  stems  will 
become  hard,  and  while  bare  stems  on 
standards,  or  large  bush  plants  grown 
in  pots  are  unavoidable,  it  should  not 
happen  with  single  stem  plants.  There 
are  different  methods  of  supporting  the 
plants.  Thin  cane  or  bamboo  stakes,  sup- 
ported 30  inches  above  the  bench  ty 
wires  running  above  the  rows,  length- 
ways of  the  bench,  form  a  good  way. 
This  can  be  improved  in  neatness  by 
using  heavy  wire  stakes.  such  as 
are  used  in  rose  houses.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  established,  stak- 
ing   is    in    order,    for    it    takes    just 


Cattleya  Gaskelliana. 


half  the  time  to  do  this  work 
t!hen  than  when  the  plants  are  laying 
all  over  the  bench,  not  to  say  anything 
of  the  harm  that  is  done.  Lightly  cul- 
tivating the  soil  between  the  plants  will 
help  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  pre- 
vent weeds.  If  they  are  making  a  good 
growth,  a  light  mulching  is  of  bene- 
fit, whether  this  is  well  rotted  cow  or 
horse  manure  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence. The  small  grower  who  has  had 
no  experience  with  phosphates  and  soda 
is  far  better  off  in  using  stable  manure 
for  fertilizing;  it  is  the  safest  in  the 
end.  To  mulch  plants  that  are  not 
thriving  is  always  wrong;  only  healthy, 
vigorous  plants  are  benefited  by  it.  A 
chrysanthemum  while  growing  needs  a 
lot  of  water  but  the  drainage  has  to  be 
perfect.  Tobacco  dust  or  powder  will 
keep  black  aphis  in  check,  but  when  ap- 
plied while  the  foliage  is  wet,  some 
of  it  is  liable  to  remain  on  the  leaves 
and  is  unsightly  in  appearance;  light 
fumigating  will  do  the  work  much  bet- 
ter.   

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIAH A. 

The  illustration  shows  a  neat  plant  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  carrying  12 
flowers,  and  grown  by  Frank  L.  Moore, 
of  the  Sunnywoods  greenhouses,  Chat- 
ham, N.  J.  C.  Gaskelliana  is  a  useful 
orchid,  filling  the  gap  between  C. 
Mossiae  and  C.  labiata  (vera).  The 
flowers  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  C 
gigas,  which  flowers  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  is  usually  more  free  flowering 
than  this  fine  orchid,  and  before  the 
reintroduction  of  the  old  C.  labiata  it 
was  the  most  reliable  of  cattleyas  flow- 
ering in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 


It  differs  from  C.  Mossiae  in  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  upon  the  current 
year's  growth,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  cattleyas  to  grow,  thriving 
well  with  the  Brazilian  species  gener- 
ally, and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
C.  labiata.  The  flowers  of  C.  Gas- 
kelliana, like  those  of  C.  Mossiae  and 
C.  Trianae,  are  very  variable  in  color 
and  markings,  the  typical  form  having 
pale  rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals  suf- 
fused with  white;  the  folding  lobes  of 
the  Xv^  are  usually  paler  than  the  outer 
segments,  but  the  front  is  marked  with 
a  rich  purple  blotch.  It  is  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  and  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
orchids  introduced  by  the  English  firm 
of  Sander  &  Co.,  who  distributed  it 
about  1883.  

INMOR  TTEMS. 

Give  small  shifts  to  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  similar  weak  growers. 

Look  out  for  signs  of  cattleya  fly  on 
newly  imported  or  freshly  purchased 
plants. 

Pot  up  the  callas,  using  good  soil  and 
potting  firmly.  Stand  outside  in  the 
full  sun. 

Feeding  the  roots  is  in  order  for  all 
large  specimen  plants,  not  to  be  potted 
this  year. 

Keep  the  cut-back  roses  thoroughly 
sprayed  several  times  daily  to  induce 
a  free  break. 

Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rose  benches  devoted  to  the 
young  plants. 

Finish  up  all  repotting  of  large  palms 
and  other  foliage  plants  that  is  to  be 
done  this  season. 

Take  poinsettia  cuttings  out  of  bottom 
heat  directly  they  are  rooted  and  before 
they  begin  to  run. 

Keep  the  surplus  shoots  regularly 
picked  out  of  the  chrysanthemums  or 
they  soon  get  out  of  track. 

Pot  up  the  coxcombs  that  are  ready 
set  with  flower  heads  and  give  them 
good  treatment  from  now  on. 

Choose  cool  nights  for  fumigadng 
and  sulphuring  the  pipes,  and  if  a  damp 
atmosphere  prevails  outside  all  the  bet- 
ter. 

Plenty  of  water  and  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure  with  the  roots  in  Wrly 
small  pots  is  the  best  treatment  to  bring 
out  the  color  in  coleuses. 

Watch  for  the  slightest  sign  of  mil- 
dew or  red  spider  on  the  foliai^  of 
American  Eeauty  roses  and  take  imme- 
diate action  to  check  it. 

Begin  to  work  up  stock  of  bedding 
geraniums.  They  will  strike  freely 
now  if  cuttings  can  be  obtained  and 
kept  quite  moist  in  the  full  stm. 

Callas. — It  is  not  too  early  to  start 
callas  for  growing  in  pots.  They  are 
just  as  well  off  plunged  outdoors  for 
a  few  weeks  after  being  potted.  If  fresh 
bulbs  are  to  be  used,  6-inch  pots  are 
none  too  large  for  them.  If  any  plants 
have  been  resting,  under  a  bench,  the 
soil  should  be  all  removed  and  the 
plants  repotted.  Don't  start  the  plants 
in  a  shady  place,  but  out  in  the  fullest 
sunlight,  and  where  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  give  them  the  full  supply  of 
water  necessary.  By  the  end  of  August 
nice  stocky  plants  can  be  had  this  way, 
which  should  then  be  removed  to  a 
sunny  bench  and  they  will  bloom  best 
in  a  rose  house  temperature. 
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Parks  and  Gardens 


NOTES  OF  CHICAGO  PARKS. 

THE  WEST   SIDE   PARKS. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
alterations  and  improvements  at  the 
west  side  parks.  At  Garfield  park  the 
new  refectory  and  boat  landing  is  prac- 
tically complete  and  it  is  a  handsome 
and  useful  building.  From  the  terrace, 
looking  north,  a  fine  view  of  the  lagoon 
and  surrounding  green  trees  may  be  ob- 
tained and  this  will  doubtless  be  a  very 
popular  resting  place.  Looking  south 
there  are  two  new  ponds  and  across 
Madison  street  a  fine  bold  bedding 
scheme  is  being  carried  out.  The  beds 
are  large  and  rectangular,  the  gerani- 
ums making  the  best  show  at  this  early 
date,  they  having  been  large  well  flow- 
ered plants  when  put  out.  Comer  beds 
of  castor  oil  plants  edged  with  a  very 
brightly  tinted  acalypha  will  be  a  splen- 
did show  when  filled  out  a  little  and 
the  large  vases  are  already  in  capital 
order  being  filled  with  a  phoenix  in  the 
center  and  vincas,  green  and  variegated, 
geraniums  and  other  popular  plants. 

The  new  propagating  range  is  rapidly 
being  filled  up,  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants  is  already  much  improved.  The 
orchid  house  is  interesting  now  and 
there  are  several  species  flowering,  no- 
tably a  remarkably  good  from  of  Oncid- 
ium  crispum.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
new  plants  have  been  obtained  from 
England  and  from  the  east  and  what 
looks  like  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  collec- 
tion is  there.  Old  time  orchidists  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  among  oth- 
ers there  is  a  plant  of  Aerides  expan- 
sum  flowering.  The  plants  in  the  larg- 
er tropical  house  are  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  and  we  noted  a  nice 
batch  of  coxcombs  just  ready  for  potting 
on  with  finely  colored  flower  heads  of 
good  shape. 

In  Humboldt  park  where  the  old 
greenhouses  stood  there  is  now  a  large 
circular  rose  garden  practically  com- 
plete. The  principal  entrance  is  at  the 
east  and  right  opposite  is  a  garden  hall 
in  course  of  construction  and  two  per- 
golas, north  and  south.  The  treatment 
of  this  garden  is  somewhat  new  the 
beds  running  all  around  except  a  few 
large  beds  in  the  center.  The  outer 
beds  are  planted  with  yuccas  and  holly- 
hocks, lower,  Wichuraiana  roses,  and 
lower  again  principally  H.  P.  roses  of 
which  about  15,000  plants  have  been 
used. 

At  Douglas  park  it  is  said  the  green- 
houses are  to  be  taken  down.  Here  the 
bedding  is  very  fresh  looking  and 
showy,  the  mixed  style  of  bedding  and 
herbaceous  plants  being  used.  The 
flowering  trees  are  mostly  over  but  there 
are  many  fine  clumps  of  the  cut  leaved 
and  common  elder  which  are  decidedly 
good  in  appearance.  Everywhere  there 
is  grading  and  other  work  going  on  but 
as  far  as  poss;ible  it  is  kept  out  of  sight 
and  certainly  there  can  be  no  com- 
plaint on  the  score  of  dispatch. 

UNCOLN  PARK. 

Considerable  repairs  to  the  glass 
structures  at  Lincoln  park  do  not  im- 
prove their  general  appearance  while 
in  progress  but  they  were,  apparently. 
needed.  The  large  show  houses  and 
fernery  are  in  excellent  order  just  now; 
in  fact  we  do  not  remember  seeing  the 
ferns  in  better  condition.  A  few  fine 
plants  of  Sobralia  macrantha  are  very 


showy  arranged  among  the  ferns.  The 
cyatheas,  nephrolepisesy  cibotiums  and 
other  popular  ferns  are  making  a  grand 
show.  In  the  propagating  houses  there 
are  several  orchids  flowering,  including 
some  excellent  dark  forms  of  Cattleya 
gigas  and  one  large  form  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  well  displayed 
lip.  Oncidium  phymatochilum  (dancing 
girls)  is  in  fine  flower  and  there  are, 
many  good  cypripediums,  epidendrums, 
etc. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  of  course 
getting  past  their  first  flush  of  beauty 
but  there  are  numbers  of  interesting 
plants  in  bloom  and  the  display  is  very 
bright  and  telling.  The  bedding  is  rap- 
idly filling  out  and  will  be  very  showy. 
Among  the  subtropical  beds  are  two 
treated  with  Pandanus  Veitchii  and 
some  excellently  colored  crotons  that  at 
once  take  the  eye.  Ficus  elastica  and 
Grevillea  robusta  in  another  pair  of  beds 
have  a  very  nice  effect.  The  trees  are  at 
their  greenest  and  best  and  the  park  is 
very  largely  patronized  by  the  public. 

JACKSON  PARK. 

There  has  been  an  excellent  display 
of  roses  in  the  garden  on  the  wooded 
island  in  Jackson  park  and  the  herba- 
ceous plants  are  still  showy.  All 
through  the  spring  there  has  been  an 
interesting  lot  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  and  the  newly  planted  shrubbery 
around  the  yacht  harbor  and  in  other 
places  \\  making  very  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. By  constant  watering  by  night 
and  day  the  grass  is  kept  green  not- 
withstanding the  thousands  who  for 
golfing  and  other  sports  are  constantly 
walking  over  it.    The  roads  and  walks 


Two  of  the  large  aloes  are  throwing  up 
flower  spikes  and  although  their  flow- 
ering will  doubtless  be  watched  with 
interest  by  many  it  will  probably  mean 
the  loss  of  the  plants. 

The  rose  garden  is  gettinjt  past  its 
best  but  some  of  the  varieties  are  hold- 
ing out  well  notably  the  beautiful  Mabel 
Morrison.  In  the  show  houses  the 
palms  and  other  foliage  plants  look  fresh 
and  well.  There  is  a  nice  show  of  cal- 
adiums  on  each  side  of  the  walk  in  the 
south  corridor  shaped  conservatory,  a 
fine  lot  of  plants  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  the  north  house  a  begonia  of  the 
Vernon  type  backed  with  coleus  has 
been  making  a  fine  show  for  a  long 
time  and  is  still  fresh  and  good.  The 
west  side  of  the  house  is  filled  with 
good  fuchsias  and  we  noted  some  fine 
plants  of  the  old  Jacobinia  (Justicia) 
coccinea  just  coming  in  flower.  In  the 
propagating  houses  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  useful  plants  suit- 
able for  decoration.  The  park  outside 
is  at  its  very  best  the  turf  green  and 
well  kept  and  the  trees  in  full  leaf  quite 
inviting  in  their  shade. 


Cheshire,  Conn.— As  the  work  of 
planting  progresses  it  becomes  more  and 
more  aoparent  that  Chas.  Mitchell  is  to 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
this  vicinity. 

Carlisle^  Pa. — Relnholt  Hoffmann.  In- 
structor in  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening  at  the  Indian  Industrial  School, 
formerly  of  Cleveland,  O.,  will  be  glad  to 
see  any  of  his  old  friends  who  wish  to  call 
upon  him  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
convention.  Mr.  Hoffmann  himself  ex- 
pects to  attend  the  convention. 


BED  OP  PRAIRIB  ROSB  IN  JACKSON  PARK,   CHICAGO. 


are  neatly  kept  and  the  whole  immense 
area  is  in  excellent  condition.  A  fine 
clump  of  the  prairie  rose  near  the  Sixty- 
third  street  entrance  is  now  very  beauti- 
ful. 


Obituary. 


WASHINGTON    PARK. 

At  Washington  park  the  bedding  in 
the  flower  garden  is  well  filled  out  and 
making  a  fine  show,  some  of  the  gera- 
nium beds  being  especially  good.  The 
center  star-shaped  bed  has  a  large  aloe 
in  the  center  with  red  and  white  gera- 
niums surrounding  it  and  the  points  of 
the, star  are  treated  with  blue  ageratum, 
now    finely    in    flower,     and     santolina. 


ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

Alexander  Anderson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emmery,  Newport,  R.  I.,  died 
July  16.  The  Horticultural  Society,  the 
St.  Andrews  Society  and  the  Masons 
were  well  represented  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices. Masonic  services  were  held  at  the 
Belmont  chapel  at  Island  cemetery.  His 
wife  and  two  children,  his  brothers, 
George  and  William,  and  his  sister  came 
to  Newport  and  tookith^  body^tpv^yde 
Park.  Massyitized  by  VjOOQTi: 
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Raise    herbaceous    plants    from    seed 
now. 

Now  is  the  time  to  paint  the  grecn- 

=^  house. 

PuBusnxD  THs  itT  AMD  19TH  07  BACH  MoiTTH  Equal  parts  of  soot  and  sand  makes 

—  BT —  a  fine  top  dressing  for  roses  in  pots. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  jj^   renovating  old  greenhouses  it  is 

Monon  Building,  GHICAGCX  economy  to  use  the  best  modem  appli- 

^— ^—  ances. 

'"'-""'XSiSiSaSnlSSi^Sl-?""'*"-  The    Nicotiana    affinis    hybrids    now 

^        ^        ^^,              ^  ^                   ^   ,  flowermg  are   very   showy  and   sweetly 

Entend  at  Chicago  postofflo*  ai  lecond-olaii  <,/,anf«/l  *'*'-' 

matter.    Copyrifht.lWT.byTbeGArdening  Co.  scencea. 

Look   over   all   outside    labels    occa- 

AddrMfl an oommttiilMtfoiis  toTha Card«nliif  sionally  and  replace  all  that  are  broken 

C^MMonBiilMlii8.ciilMe«.  ^^  illegible. 

tLS^rlSSStLofirbSh^oSrSVo*:,^:^^^^^^  .  Pi-UMBAGO  Capense  is  one  of  the  pret- 

Diaka  it  inteiestlng.    If  it  doea  not  exactly  sulc  tiest  blue  shades  m  the  whole  range  of 

your  case,  pleaie  write  and  teli  ni  irhat  you  want  flnwerinff  nlants 

it  Is  our  desire  to  help  you.                    '  nowering  pianis. 

Ask  aht  Qubitiohs  vou  pleaie  about  planU.  A  garden  should  not  be  judged  by  its 

flowers,   frufts.   vegetables   or   other  pranioal  extent,  but   by  the   neatness   and   order 

S5?eri?SS;S!"-    ^^  "*"  *^'  ^''•""  *°  that  prevails  in  it. 

Sbto  us  NoTBs  of  your  experience  In  eardenlnjr  Were  the   heating  arran«:ements   per- 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others  r^^«.  i  ^.  ,„:„f^r>     t7  ««*    *i,;^  :»  «  ^^^a 

may  tM  enlightened  and  encoiraged,  and  of  your  f?ct  last  winter ?     If  not,  this  is  a  good 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  time  to  put  them  right. 

SBHD  us  PHOTOORAPHg  OB  SKBTCBBS  Of  VOUr  Q^„^  ..^  .^.     „i,^^^j  ,„j  ^rAr^^^A    ♦.^ 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiu.  regetables,  ^AVE  the  best  shaped  and  colored  to- 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  matoes    for    seed    every    year,    and    the 

them  engraved  for  <?ABDBKnio. strain  will  be  much  improved. 

Check  up  the  best  cannas,  geraniums 

^  K    k  ^""^""^*'  and   other  bedding  plants   through   the 

-R^e  Do'roSy  PeVkin  flowering  season  for  future  reference. 

oSdS>"rU-siTlw^^^^^^^  .   Keep  peaches,  plums  and  other  fruit 

—Preserving  grapes 338  m   a   warm   room   for  24  hours   before 

-K)utdoor  fruit  notes ^  use.    This  greatly  improves  the  flavor. 

-Hoiticiiitirysiiiety'oift^^^^  An   English   orchidist  writes   that  he 

=A?KreFS*rVi"^^^^^^  never  pays    more    than    sixpence    (12 

The  vegetable  garden— Notes  in  season 340  cents )    each     for     his     newly    imported 

7Jii"r{?«"c,'Si';LVr^v::r;:::;:::::::::::::::IS  pi*«''- 

-TV.*i:jlS"ij^'otcTA«;^:::::::^  Accommc  to  published  reports,  more 

— Siftings 341  or  less  authentic,  fruit  growing  in  Brit- 

The  Oracle-Asparagus  plufflosus 342  ish  Columbia  is  an  extremely  profitable 

=fi'^S!".!;'rdr?^'.^'!r.**;::::::::::::l5i  in^^try. 

=MX';tSll2niSrT(Ti'^:::::::::::::::::342  have  no  decaying  refuse  about  the 

—Planting  sweet  peas  in  fall  342  garden.     Bury   it  in   a  trench,  when   it 

-Diseased  rows... 342  ^j^  benefit  the  ground  instead  of  being 

—Ixreenhouse  heating 342  „„:eor,«^ 

-Outdoor  chrysanthemums 342  a  nuisance. 

ElabS?at2  store  decifi^^^^^^  MuSHROOM     houses     should     now    be 

The  greenhouse 343  cleaned  up  and  the  manure  prepared  for 

=Ch?7sS&um^**^'rl"^  t^^^l!"«  tJ't^^"  c^oP^-    Let  the  cleaning 

-Cattlcya  GaskeUiaoa  (illus.) 344  be  thorough. 

Parls*Md*wVeDs;*.i;!!!!'.!y.V.*;!y.!!!!.*'.'.'.".*345  Nqte  now  the  best  hardy  perennials 

—Notes  of  Chicago  parks  (illus.) 345  for  Cutting  and  there  will  be  no  guess- 

R^membTr^thVbufbl^"^*'*'" 346  ^^""^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^»st  to  be  made  later  for 

A  new  calceolaria.. ..'.'■!;!!!!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.'!;.*347  fan  planting. 

A  London  nurseryman's  window 347  .       r        li.    •  n     1. 

Wired  glass  for  greenhouses 347  A    DRESSING   of   salt    is    an     excellent 

American  ginseng  in  China 347  stimulant  to  mushrooms.     Applied  to  a 

nrSffi'hi'cyibMh;:;:::::::::;::::;:::::^  5^^1i^^r^  *^^^  ^'"""^  '^  '''^"  ""^'^  *^^" 

On  guard 347  double  the  crop. 

New  books ^The  book  of  water  gardening... 347  t          •           -n                                    t..      . 

-Everybody's  paint  book 347  1  HE  vine  will  not  grow  at  an  altitude 

Hvbridizin^ 3Jg  of  more  than  2,300  feet  above  sea  level. 

sii^'JSm'pi'nSXiw^ii:::::::::::::^  T^^^^^  is  not  found  at  3,350  feet  and 

special  illustration— Prize  basket  of  roses .^40  the  fir  at  7,000  feet. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  fine  yucca  in 

Spray  early.  a   Chicago   park   recently   a   gentleman 

T>      .,         ,,  was  expatiating  on  the  cactus  family  to 

i-OT  tne  caiias.  ^    ^^^^^    ^j    ^^^^    ^^    j^^^    interested 

Sow  late  turnips.  ladies. 

Shade  the  dahlias. 

Sow  parsley  again. 

Prune  the  Rambler  roses. 

Gather  nasturtiums  regularly. 

Gather  herbs  while  in  flower. 

Cle.\r  out  the  vegetable  cellar. 

Prepare  for  mushroom  growing. 

It  will  soon  he  time  to  plant  peonies. 


The  man  who  thinks  that  a  certain 
compost,  a  set  temperature  and  stated 
times  for  watering  are  essential  details 
in  the  cultivation  of  good  flowers  and 
plants  has  much  to  learn. 

Never  place  greenhouse  plants  straight 
from  the  moisture  of  the  house  to  the 
drv  air  and  full  sun  outside,  or  the 
foliage  is  sure  to  suffer.  Always  give 
a  thin  shade  of  tiffany  common  muslin 
or  netting. 


Where  possible,  have  a  corner  for  a 
wild  garden.  Here  spare  plants  may  be 
placed  or  any  seeds  left  over  sown ;  also 
bulbs  that  have  been  forced,  and  ty 
keeping  the  strongest  weeds  cut  down 
there  will  be  something  bright  there  all 
the  season. 

The  Garden  Cities  Association  of 
America  has  decided  to  give  its  support 
towards  the  building  of  three  such  cities* 
one  in  Long  Island,  one  in  Virginia  and 
one  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  otfier  sites 
are  under  consideration,  in  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey. 

Ws  are  in  receipt  of  two  useful  little 
booklets  which  are  being  issued  by  W. 
W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass^  en- 
titled "Vegetable  Growing"  and  ''Guide 
for  Flowers."  Both  of  the  booklets 
are  distributed  free  to  their  customers 
and  they  include  planting  tables. 

Philip  Carroll,  consul  at  Manzantllo, 
speaking  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region  of  Mexico,  says 
that  the  wood  of  the  mangrove  tree 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  tannin, 
which  in  his  judgment  would  pay  to  ex- 
tract. Valuable  fiber  for  various  pur- 
poses, he  says,  is  yielded  by  the  wild 
pineapole,  the  coquito  palm  and  the 
escobillo. 

Continual  attention  to  the  little 
necessary  details  keeps  un  the  interest 
in  the  garden.  Where  these  are  left 
and  plants  and  borders  are  allowed  to 
get  out  of  track  it  means  a  troublesome 
job  to  right  them,  and,  in  consequence, 
too  often  they  are  never  done,  and  this 
way  gardens  fall  into  disorder.  Con- 
time,  then,  to  give  attention  to  the  little 
things  as  they  crop  up,  and  then  tliere 
will  never  be  a  pile  of  work  to  con- 
front you  and  make  you  wish  you  had 
no  garden  to  attend  to. 

REMEMEBR  THB  BULBS. 

Soon  the  seedsman  will  be  busy  with 
Dutch  and  other  bulbs,  but  it  seems  such 
a  far  cry  from  now  until  the  flowering 
time  that  amateurs  too  often  neglect 
the  signs  in  the  windows  and  wait  until 
it  is  too  late  to  get  the  best  results  be- 
fore obtaining  their  supply  of  bulbs  and 
roots. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this,  for  bulbs 
procured  early  always  give  the  best  re- 
sults. They  may  be  potted,  in  the  case  of 
those  intended  for  greenhouse  or  win- 
dow decoration,  or  planted  in  the  border, 
if  this  is  to  be  their  mission;  but  in 
any  case,  be  early  with  them.  The  nx)ts 
will  cost  no  more  early  than  late,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  obtaining 
all  and  any  variety  needed  early,  while, 
if  the  purchase  is  unduly  delayed,  the 
dealer  is  safe  to  be  out  of  stock  of  some 
kinds  and  possibly  these  will  be  they 
that  are  most  desired. 

And,  beyond  a  certain  date,  every  day 
the  brown  bulbs  are  out  of  the  soil  they 
are  wasting  some  of  their  energies.  It 
is  their  nature  to  begin  to  root  long  be- 
fore the  growth  shoots  start  and  this 
they  will  endeavor  to  do,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  bring  sustenance  to  the 
forming  leaves  and  flower  spikes.  But 
rooting  in  a  seedsman's  window  and 
rooting  in  the  good  soil  they  require  are 
totally  different,  and  the  one  is  no  good 
to  the  plant  that  is  to  be.  Get  your 
bulbs  early,  then,  and  place  them  at 
once  in  the  soil,  where  they  can  go  on 
with  their  work  of  preparation  for 
blooming  in  their  own  natural  way. 
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A  NEW  CALCEOLARIA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ro3ral 
Horticulture  Society,  of  England,  R. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  received  an 
award  of  merit  for  a  new  hardy  hybrid 
calceolaria  with  yellow  flowers,  a  cross 
between  C.  herbacea  and  C.  plantaginea. 
The  plant  was  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground  where  it  had  stood  through  the 
winter,  being  there  subjected  to  18**  of 
frost  without  protection. 

S. 

A  LOUDON  NURSERYMEN'S  WINDOW* 

We  recently  noted  a  fine  window 
show  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  Street 
and  Broad  Street  stations.  There  are 
two  commanding  windows,  on  each  side 
of  the  door;  one  was  completely  filled 
with  cat  herbaceous  peonies,  the  other 
with  various  pot  plants  foliage  plants, 
ferns,  palms,  etc.  Named  varieties  of 
garden  pinks,  zonal  geraniums,  Spanish 
irises,  primulas,  violas,  gaillardias  and 
many  others  were  judiciously  arranged 
and  also  parcels  of  annuals,  cabbage, 
cauliflowers,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc, 
ready  tied  to  be  taken  by  the  city  man 
on  his  way  home.  Outside  were  climb- 
ers and  many  sundries  all  well  ar- 
ranged to  catch  the  eye.  This  is  just  a 
view,  from  outside,  of  an  up-to-date 
firm's  place  of  business.  S. 


WIRED  GLASS  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

This  material  for  roof-glazing  is  com- 
ing much  into  use  in  Germany.  It  is 
described  as  possessing  many  advan- 
tages over  ordinary  glass,  says  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  either  rough  or 
ribbed  plate,  and  polished  glass,  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  hail,  wind, 
pressure,  blows,  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, most  important  facts  for  garden- 
ers. The  wire  network  is  incorporated 
with  the  glass,  whilst  the  latter  is  in 
a  fluid  state,  and  the  transparency  of 
the  material  is  not  influenced  thereby,  it 
being  as  transparent  as  ordinary  rough 
plate,  and  it  may  be  purchased  smooth 
or  ribbed,  as  may  be  desired.  The  wire 
.causes  only  the  smallest  shade  on  the 
plants  beneath  the  roof.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  article  is  inconsiderable,  and, 
reckoning  the  durability  of  wired  glass, 
it  is^  said  to  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  The 
raising  of  the  warmth  of  the  interior  of 
a  wired-glass-covered  house  is  rather 
longer  in  point  of  time  by  sun-heat;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  house  parts  with  its 
heat  more  slowly,  and  those  dangerous 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ex- 
perienced in  ordinary  houses  are 
avoided.        ^ 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  IN  CHINA. 

Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
United  States  regarding  the  sale  of  gin- 
seng in  China,  Consul  S.  L.  Qracey,  of 
Foochow,  says:  'The  prices  here  at  pres- 
ent of  American  ginseng  range  from  |4.60 
to  IS  gold  per  pound,  the  figures  depending 
upon  the  quality,  size,  color  and  shape  of 
the  roots,  the  larger  roots  being  more  de- 
sirable. The  wild  root  is  worth  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  cultivated  article.  The 
prices  of  American  ginseng  have  been 
droi>pIng  of  late,  as  the  Korean  product  is 
genemUy  preferred.  Ginseng  for  ship- 
ment to  China  should  be  packed  in  strong 
boxes,  with  heavy  wire  or  metal  protec- 
tion to  prevent  theft  (The  name  of  the 
principal  importer  of  ginseng  at  Foochow 
Is  Indexed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.) 


SOAP  TREES. 

PRODUCT    VALUABLE    FOR    FABRIC    CLEANING. 

Consul-General  Richard  Ouenther  makes 
the  following  report  from  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many: R.  Lang,  of  this  city,  councilor 
of  commerce  and  delegate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Algiers,  states  that  he  has  just 
returned  from  a  commercial  tour  of  study 
in  Algiers,  where  he  was  called  by  that 
government.  During  his  trips  he  met  one 
of  the  largest  landed  proprietors,  S.  Ber- 
trand,  chairman  of  the  Algerian  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  L'Arba,  near  Algier.<i, 
whose  domain  comprises  many  thousand 
hectares  (hectare,  2.471  acres),  which  are 
planted  with  vines,  oranges,  olive  and 
soap  trees. 

He  has  succeeded,  after  numerous  ex- 
periments, in  cultivating  a  large  planta- 
tion of  soap  trees,  from  which  he  gath- 
ers several  thousand  tons  of  berries  an- 
nually. The  soap  tree  resembles  an  apple 
tree  of  medium  growth.  The  fresh  fruit 
is  green,  the  interior  of  which,  besides 
the  kernel,  contains  a  yellowish,  gelatin- 
ous, sticky  substance.  The  fruit  used  for 
making  soap  contains  three  times  as 
much  soap  as  the  Panama  wood.  It 
seems  to  be  destined  to  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  cloth  and  linen  manufacturers, 
and,  above  all,  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
it  can  be  used  to  clean  linen  and  silken 
fabrics  and  colored  embroideries.  The 
colors  are  in  this  way  renovated,  while 
the  use  of  soap  makes  them  run  together. 

GROWING  THE  CAL.ABASH. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Consul-General 
Julius  O.  Jay  transmits  the  following  re- 
port, prepared  for  him  by  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  Cape  Colony: 

A  medium  light  loam  or  even  a  sandy 
soil  is  best  for  the  successful  growing  of 
the  pipe  calabash.  The  grrowing  season 
will  vary  with  localities  from  four  to 
five  montha  and  the  condition  under  which 
it  grows  may  be  best  described  as  semi- 
tropical,  and  It  is  usually  found  along- 
side tobacco,  sweet  potatoes  and  the  like. 
It  is  characteristically  a  creeper,  but  oc- 
casionally rises  into  hedges  or  shrubs, 
growing  as  a  climber.  It  requires  abun- 
dant sunshine  and  a  warm  soil  and  as- 
pect It  is  usually  found  in  vegetable 
gardens  or  similar  fertile  or  at  least  well- 
manured  n>ot&  Stable  manure  is  com- 
monly used. 

In  ripening,  the  stalks  of  the  gourd 
shrivel.  The  gourds  are  then  collected 
and  left  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  sun 
till  quite  yellow  and  hard.  In  polishing 
and  making  into  pipes  the  aim  seems  to 
be  to  avoid  breaking  through  the  skina 
In  some  places  upright  stakes  are  put 
round  the  gourds  so  as  to  assist  the 
natural  bend  of  the  stem,  but  elsewhere 
this  is  left  to  nature.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  calabash  will  be  found  to 
do  best  only  in  warm  climates  and  on 
naturally  fertile  soils.  With  us  it  is 
grown  entirely  under  irrigation,  but  in 
its    later    stages    it    requires    no    water. 


New  Books. 


ON    GUARD. 

Sentinel  round  your  garden 
The  tall  white  lilies  grew, 

No  wonder  well  they  guarded — 
A  mistress  such  as  you! 

And  hollyhocks  a  regiment, 
Red  coats  in  gallant  show 

Against  its  wall  stood  straightly, 
In  phalanx  row  on  row. 

Bluecoats  your  larkspurs  many, 
From  out  their  spreading  green, 

A  body-guard  provided 

For  their  old  garden's  queen. 

At  last  was  gained  an  audience. 
Beyond  the  serried  guard, 

Hands  kissed  upon  appointment 
Or  .  .  .  well  ...  a  fair  award. 

The  hollyhocks  in  scorning, 

Looked  down  towards  the  grass. 
Sunflowers  turned  ne'er  a  petal 

To  watch  us  saunter  past: 

But  at  the  garden's  gateway, 
When  you  were  lost  to  view 

Among  your  tall  battalions  .  .  . 
I  think  the  lilies  knew. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


•THE  BOOK  OF  WATER  GARDENUVG. 

In  this  book  the  author,  Peter  Bisset, 
has  gone  thoroughly  into  his  subject 
and,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  is  interest- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  people,  the 
book  should  find  a  ready  sale.  In  his 
preface  Mr.  Bisset  truly  says  that  there 
is  no  more  fascinating  pursuit  connected 
with  horticulture  than  the  cultivation  of 
a  water  garden,  and  there  are  many  that 
will  agree  with  him.  But  not  only  has 
he  given  us  a  book  completely  up-to- 
date  with  respect  to  water  plants,  but. 
what  is  almost  equally  important,  he 
has  included  in  it  the  best  plants  for 
beautifying  the  surroundings  of  the 
water  garden,  and  the  excellent  illustra- 
tions show  how  these  subjects  ought  to 
be  planted  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  history  of  the  water  garden  is 
well  treated,  but  most  people  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  practical  instruc- 
tions given  on  all  important  points  in 
the  formation  of  the  gardens,  planting 
and  protecting  them,  propagating,  the 
eradication  of  insects,  diseases  and  ene- 
mies and  the  many  other  details  that 
occur  to  a  thoroughly  practical  grower, 
such  as  Mr.  Bisset  is.  These  chapters 
are  so  uniformly  excellent  that  selection 
of  any  for  special  mention  is  difficult, 
though  possibly  the  beginner  will  be 
most  interested  in  "The  Small  Water 
Garden,"  while  the  grower  for  sale  is 
not  forgotten,  "The  Commercial  Cut 
Flower  Grower"  being  especially  inter- 
esting to  him. 

There  are  139  illustrations  in  the  200 
pages,  including  two  double  page  plates, 
one  of  the  "Water  Garden  at  Twin 
Oaks,"  the  other  a  "Design  of  a  Formal 
Water  Garden."  All  through  the  book 
the  same  practical  tone  prevails,  simple 
and  easily  understood  language  being 
used  with  no  unnecessary  technicalities. 
A  book  that  any  gardener  or  florist  may 
add  to  his  library  with  advantage,  it  is 
finely  printed  and  well  bound.  The 
price  is  $2.50. 

•EVERYBODY'S  PAINT  HOOK. 

In  this  useful  book  F.  B.  Gardner  de- 
scribes the  whole  art  of  painting  in  an 
intelligent  and  easily  understood  man- 
ner. The  author,  while  keeping  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  technical  terms, 
gives  information  on  every  point  neces- 
sary and  by  its  aid  anyone  with  a  desire 
in  that  direction  will  be  able  to  paint  or 
decorate  anything  from  their  cherished 
rooms  and  furniture  to  a  board  fence 
or  farm  wagon.  The  directions  given 
are  clear  and  distinct  and  are  prefaced 
by  a  dissertation  on  paints  of  all  kinds, 
their  composition  and  n'ethods  of  mix- 
ing. This  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  tools  needed  and  instructions 
how  to  use  them  properly.  Kalsomin- 
ing,  imitating  marble,  graining,  paint- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  materials  and  all 
necessary  information  is  clearly  given 
followed  by  a  glossary  of  terms  used. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  a  very 
large  number  of  cuts.  It  consists  of 
over  180  pages  and  the  price  is  $1. 


THEIR  COUNTRY  SEAT. 

"Talkln*  about  country  seats,"  said 
Uncle  David,  "we've  got  one  ourselvea. 
My  grandfather  made  It  out  of  hickory 
splits  more'n  ninety  years  ago." 

•We  can  supply  any  of  the  above 
books  where  price  is  quoted. 
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HYBRIDIZING. 

A  paper  written  by  John  Cook,  of 
Baltimore.  Md.,  and  read  at  the  meet- 
ins  of  ihc  Florists'  Club  of  Washlnff- 
ton,  D.  Cm  February  5,  1907. 

Having  been  requested  several  times 
by  Secretary  McCauIey  and  President 
Bisset  to  give  some  of  my  experience  in 
hybridizing,  I  do  it  with  reluctance, 
as  I  find  the  longer  I  study  and  work  in 
this  line  of  business,  the  more  I  find 
there  is  in  the  mysterious  working  of 
nature.  Hybridizing  has  been  carried 
on  by  botanists  for  nearly  200  years, 
but  more  for  scientific  knowledge  than 
for  the  improvement  of  florists'  flow- 
ers in  particular. 

The  first  hybrid  tea  roses  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Bennet  of.  England  and  these 
were  rapidly  followed  up  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  German  and  French  rose  grow- 
ers. The  first  hybrid  tea  rose  in  this 
country.  Souvenir  of  Wootton,  was 
raised  by  the  writer  of  this  article  about 
20  years  ago.  It  was  the  outcome  of 
crossing  Bon  Silene  with  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  In  attempting  to  recross  this 
rose  for  several  years  I  found  it  had  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  itself  and  I  aban- 
doned it. 

Then  came  Marion  Dingee,  out  of 
Caserte,  a  good,  dark  red  rose  for  out- 
door purposes  and  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett, 
out  of  Sombreuil,  by  Caroline  Testout. 
Thousands  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised;  some  of  them  have  produced 
extra  fine  flowers,  but  the  habit  in  the 
way  of  growth,  and  the  production  of 
the  flowers  for  commercial  purpose, 
was  such  that  it  would  not  pay  to  grow 
them.  I  found  that  by  recrossing  some 
of  those  -  seedlintrs  which  have  the  least 
faults,  we  were  more  likely  to  get  good 
roses  for  commercial  purposes.  I  have 
one  now  which  has  good  points  for  com- 
mercial winter  work.  It  is  the  second 
generation  of  my  white  seedling,  Ma- 
donna, and  Enchanter.  It  has  a  strong- 
er growth  than  either  of  them,  stiff- 
stem  and  large  pink  flowers,  a  shade 
lighter  than  Enchanter.  Another  one, 
which  is  the  result  of  crossing  two  of 
my  unnamed  seedlings  and  had  Ameri- 
can Beauty  blood  on  the  male  side,  is 
now  10  months  old  from  seed,  and  has 
produced  this  winter  five  beautiful, 
shell-pink  flowers.  These  are  as  large 
as  those  of  American  Beauty,  with 
three  and  four  feet  of  stiff  stems  and 
foliage  larger  and  handsomer  than  that 
of  that  famous  rose.  Only  the  future 
will  tell  how  satisfactory  this  is  going 
to  prove. 

There  are  many  other  recrossed  seed- 
lings in  sight,  of  which  I  will  not  speak 
now ;  the  trouble  with  most  of  our  win- 
ter flowering  standard  varieties,  such  as 
Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Golden  Gate,  is 
that  the  organs  are  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  imperfect. 

The  very  best  in  pink  is  Caroline 
Testout.  In  red  we  have  good  material 
to  work  on,  such  as  Richmond,  Cardi- 
nal and  Liberty. 

Marie  Van  Houtte,  with  its  strong, 
healthy  growth,  makes  a  good  seed 
bearer,  also  Etoile  de  France.  As  this 
proved  to  be  too  double  I  thought  of 
using  the  pollen  for  a  less  double  rose. 
I  used  Richmond;  the  result  was  that 
two  seedlings  came  up  and  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  a  month  ago.  One  of 
them  was  perfectly  single,  with  a  more 
rapid  growth  than  Richmond,  and  the 
other  one  as  double  as  Etoile  de  France. 


I  have  several  seedlings,  where  the 
pollen  was  taken  from  three  and  four 
different  varieties  mixed  together,  and 
they  are  the  richest  color  in  red  of  any 
1  have  ever  raised. 

In  most  cases,  if  a  white  variety  is 
crossed  with  a  pink  one,  the  produce 
will  be  lighter  than  the  parent  pink,  and 
if  you  cross  a  pink  rose  with  a  red  one, 
it  will  be  darker.  For  the  seed  bearer 
I  would  use  the  strongest  grower  and 
for  the  pollen  bearer,  the  best  color. 
It  takes  four  or  five  months  for  the 
seed  to  ripen.  When  perfectly  ripe, 
bruise  the  heps,  or  seed  balls,  and  put 
them  in  sand.  They  will  soon  rot,  when 
you  can  wash  the  seed  out  and  sow  it 
at  once.  It  will  take  from  three  to  ten 
months  for  any  to  come  up. 

You  will  find  that  not  near  as  many 
will  come  up  as  you  have  sown.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  a  great  many  of 
the  pistils  are  crooked  and  twisted,  con- 
sequently the  pollen  can't  be  carried 
down  to  the  ovula.  I  always  take  a 
little  pollen  of  the  seed  bearer  in  order 
to  get  as  much  of  its  habit  as  possible, 
as  the  pollen  parent  sometimes  domi- 
nates over  the  seed  bearer  and  you  lose 
exactly  what  you  have  been  trying  to 
preserve,  a  strong  growing  habit.  Un- 
der glass  I  fertilize  any  time,  summer 
or  winter,  outdoors  in  summer.  This  has 
to  be  done  early,  as  the  pollen  on  a  hot 
day  towards  noon  gets  hard  and  is 
worthless.  If  the  pistils  on  the  surface 
have  a  watery  appearance,  then  is  the 
time  to  apply  the  pollen.  If  the  flower 
which  you  wish  to  fertilize  is  not  quite 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen,  you  can  cut 
the  flower  you  wish  to  pollenize  with, 
put  it  in  a  tumbler  of  water  in  a  cool, 
shady  place  and  it  will  keep  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Mardner  of  Germany  was  the  first  to 
give  the  florist  some  real  good  things  in 
the  way  of  azaleas.  The  first  crossing 
of  tuberous-rooted  begonias  was  made 
by  Zeith  &  Sons  of  London  in  1869. 
Much  has  been  written  lately  about  the 
hybridization  of  the  pear.  My  first  at- 
tempt was  about  15  years  ago.  I 
crossed  the  Duchess  with  the  Seckel, 
and  the  Keifer  with  the  Seckel,  care- 
fully pollenizing  them  for  two  days  in 
succession.  As  the  flowers  appear  in 
clusters.  I  pollenized  every  one  on  one 
cluster;  in  a  few  days  after  I  examined 
them  and  found  that  half  of  them  were 
dropping  off.  I  had  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning that  some  of  the  stems  that 
carried  the  flowers  were  of  a  much  paler 
green  than  others.  By  close  examina- 
tion and  dissecting  I  found  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  stem  that  supplies  the 
flower  with  nourishment,  and  no 
amount  of  pollen  would  set  any  fruit 
This  shows  that  the  fault  of  not  setting 
fruit  is  put  on  the  wrong  side.  Plants 
are  capable  of  forming  the  fleshy  part, 
or  the  shell  that  surrounds  the  germ  or 
seed  without  any  pollen.  We  have 
seedless  apples  and  pears,  provided  the 
organs  joining  the  stem  are  perfect  and 
feeds  them. 

I  have  a  Cycas  revoluta  which  every 
other  year  brings  a  crop  of  seed,  but 
the  fleshy  part  and  the  shell  that  sur- 
rounds the  little  bulb  inside  is  always 
perfect.  All  it  would  need  would  be  pol- 
len to  fertilize  it,  as  pollen  is  nothing 
more  than  living  cells,  and  with  these 
cells  life  begins.  My  advice  to  young 
men  is,  begin  early  and  study  plant  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  Dissect  the  flowers 


and  fruit,  follow  up  the  organs,  see 
where  they  start  from  and  where  they  go 
to.  Without  this  study  you  will  be  work- 
ing in  a  fog,  but  by  studying  them  you 
will  be  able  to  gather  a  few  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  horticultural  knowledge. 

THB  WHITB  FLY  CON^IJERED. 

The  greenhouse  aleyrodes  or  Mex- 
ican white  fly  is  now  an  established 
pest  in  almost  every  greenhouse  used 
for  growing  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons and  other  broad- leaved  plants  re- 
quiring warm  temperatures.  It  is  also 
present  in  many  cooler  houses  devoted 
to  geraniums,  or  vegetable  crops  such 
as  radishes,  lettuce  and  cauliflower, 
but  increases  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate  and  does  little  harm.  It  is  occa- 
sionally abundant  outside  during  sum- 
mer in  the  vicinity  of  propagating 
houses  and  other  greenhouse  estab- 
lishments, being  chiefly  found  on  sal- 
vias, petunias,  geraniums  and*  other 
broad  or  soft- leaved  plants,  and  has 
even  been  noticed  in  quantity  on 
strawberry  foliage.  It  does  little  harm 
outside,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase  to 
any  great  extent,  as  it  is  apparently 
unable  to  survive  our  winters  without 
glass  protection  and  artiflcial  warmth. 
It  is  a  particularly  formidable  nui- 
sance to  the  tomato  grower  Inside  and 
must  be  diligently  controlled  if  profit- 
able yields  are  expected.  While  very 
resistant  to  ordinary  insecticides  it, 
fortunately  for  the  grower,  readily 
yields  to  hydrocyanic  gas.  Bfany  trials 
have  established  that  in  ordinary  glass 
constructions  the  most  practical  dose 
is  2y%  ounces  of  98  per  cent  potash  cyan- 
ide for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
to  be  decomposed  in  a  mixture  of  three 
ounces  each  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
and  water.  Directions  have  repeatedly 
been  given  in  these  columns,  but  It 
may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  cyanide 
should  be  weighed  out  in  parcels  of  not 
more  than  five  ounces,  and  each  lot  se- 
curely wrapped  in  paper.  The  acid 
should  previously  be  poured  in  the 
needed  quantity  of  water,  making  the 
dilution  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  avoid 
breakage  from  the  heat  evolved,  and 
distributed  in  a  suflicient  number  of 
Jars,  not  over  60  feet  apart,  to  distrib- 
ute the  gas  properly.  At  night,  when  the 
plants  and  air  are  reasonably  dry  and 
the  temperature  not  over  60^,  the 
packages  of  cyanide  are  rapidly 
dropped  in  the  Jars  of  diluted  acid,  be- 
ginning with  the  one  furthest  from  the 
door,  which  is  immediately  closed  and 
locked  when  the  last  package  is  in. 
The  operator  should  on  no  account  lose 
a  moment  in  getting  himself  outside 
and  should  avoid  deep  breathing  when 
distributing  the  cyanide,  as  the  gas  is 
as  deadly  in  its  effect  on  humans  as  on 
insects.  The  paper  wrapping  of  each 
parcel  delays  action  suflllciently  to 
allow  an  active  operator  to  distribute 
the  cyanide  in  a  long  house  without 
danger,  but  he  should-  never  turn  back 
or  delay  after  commencing  the  opera- 
tion. The  house  may  be  entered  in  an 
hour  after  the  fumigation  if  first  ven- 
tilated from  the  outside  by  opening 
doors  or  ventilators,  but  is  usually  bet- 
ter left  closed  until  morning.  Com- 
plete darkness  and  comparative  cool- 
ness are  necessary,  when  the  gas  is 
used  in  this  strength,  or  there  may  be 
serious  injury  to  plants.  Never  use  it 
during  daylight  nor  when  plants  are 
covered  with  moisture.  The  computa- 
tion of  space  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  empty  house;  no  allowance  being 
made  for  the  room  occupied  by  benches, 
pots  or  plants. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


SILK  FROM  PINEAPPLE  LEAVES. 

Vice-Consul  J.  K.  Foster  writes  from 
Newcastle,  Australia,  that  experiments 
made  in  Queensland  with  the  leaves  of  the 
pineapple  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fiber 
in  them  which  may  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  useful  kind  of  silky  cloth.  As  to 
the  particulars,  he  adds:  "The  fiber  ex- 
perimented upon  has  simply  been  obtained 
by  the  soakinc  of  the  leaves  until  the  outer 
covering  could  be  easily  removed  and  the 
soft.  Jelly-like  substances  around  the  fiber 
pressed  away.  The  fiber  when  dried  has 
been  found  to  be  of  fine  texture  and  of 
frood  staple  and  strength.  Some  of  it  haa 
been  exhibited  at  Rockhampton  and  a 
sample  has  been  placed  in  the  handa  of  a 
firm  of  ramie  dealers  and  spinners  to  dia- 
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cover  its  market  value.  There  is  a  sreat 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  fibers,  and  this 
may  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  one.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  here  the  utilization  of  a 
waste  product  The  leaves  of  this  irround 
fruit  have  ever  been  destroyed  as  worth- 
less, but  if  the  fiber  can  be  used  it  will  be 
an  additional  source  of  profit  to  the  pine- 
apple growera  The  process  of  extracting 
the  fiber  from  the  leaves  need  not  be  aa 
expensive  one.  and  if  some  new  kind  of 
silky  material  can  be  obtained  it  will  pro- 
duce no  small  amount  of  wealth.  Pine- 
apple silk  may  become  the  fashion.  It  will 
be  worth  while  to  make  further  experi- 
ments.   

IN  THB  SAMB   CLASS. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee,  the  Harvard  eth- 
nolofirist,  complained  quaintly  one  day 
before  he  set  out  on  his  ethnological  in- 
vestiffations  among:  the  Indians  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Amazon  about  the 
slightinsr  way  in  which  the  world  still 
looks  on  science. 

"Only  in  Germany,"  said  Dr.  Farabee, 
"does  science  gret  her  due.  In  some 
countries  she  is  so  hardly  used,  indeed, 
that  the  deduction  of  the  Western  trap- 
per comes  to  mind. 

"This  trapper,  noticingr  a  place  where 
roots  had  been  dug:  up.  examined  the 
spot  and  then  said  calmly,  as  he  rose 
and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  knees: 
"'This  must  have  been  done  either  by 
a  wild  hog:  or  a  botanist.'  " — Washing- 
ton Star.        

THB   BEST   SEBDS. 

The  woes  of  the  amateur  gardener  are 
very  amusing  to  others,  but  decidedly 
real  to  the  man  who  has  spoiled  a  suit 
of  clothes,  blistered  his  hands  and  lost 
his  temi>er  in  his  efforts  to  make  things 
grow. 

A  young  man,  recently  married,  early  in 
the  spring  secured  a  suburban  place, 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  "fresh  home- 
grown vegetables."  Every  evening  he 
would  hurry  through  his  supper  and  rush 
out  to  his  garden,  where  he  displayed 
more  energy  than  skilL  But,  alas!  when 
many  little  green  things  began  to  break 
the  ground  in  his  neighbors'  gardens  his 
own  remained  as  bare  as  the  Sahara. 

"It  certainly  has  got  me  beat,"  he  con- 
fided to  a  friend  at  his  oflice  one  day.  "I 
can't  understand  why  not  a  blessed  thing 
has  come  up.  I  planted  peas  and  com 
and  tomatoes." 

"Perhaps  the  seeds  were  defective,"  the 
friend  suggested. 

"I  hardily  think  it  was  that,"  the  gar- 
dener replied,  'for  I  got  the  very  best — 
paid  15  cents  a  can  for  them." 


THE    PSALM     OF    ADVERTISING. 

Tell  me  not  in  sneering  manner 

Advertising  does  not  pay; 
Rich  they  are  who  fiing  their  banner 

Boldest  to  the  world  today. 

Advertising  done  in  earnest, 

Done  with  wisdom,  heart  and  soul. 

With  determination  sternest. 
Always  wins  the  wished-for  goal. 

Liives  of  many  men  remind  us 
We  to  great  success  can  climb. 

If  the  reading  public  find  us 
Advertising  all  the  time. 

Advertising  with  persistent 
Energy  to  spread  our  fame. 

Ever  honest  and  consistent. 
In  performing  what  we  claim. 

In  the  world's  commercial  battle, 

In  the  rivalry  of  trade. 
We  must  hustle,  shout  and  rattle 

Ere  impressions  can  be  made. 

Not  enjoyment — rather  sorrow 
Is  the  certain  end  of  those 

Who  are  apt  to  let  tomorrow 
Like  today,  unheeded  close. 

Careless  of  their  advertising 

Which,  if  penned  In  common  sense, 

Is  the  method  enterprising 
That   insures  full  recompense. 

— Michigan  Traaesman. 


AvoN>  N.  Y. — ^The  ladies  of  the  M.  E. 
church  have  arranged  for  a  fiower  show 
in  August. 

Iowa  Crrr,  Ia. — Ground  has  been 
broken  at  the  university  for  a  new  green- 
house,  32x32. 

Orono,  Mo. — ^Dr.  Munson  has  resigned 
his  position  as  professor  of  horticulture 
at  the  experiment  station  to  accept  a 
similar  one  at  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

TRAVBR8.  CxTT,  .MiCH. — ^Alongside  the 
Hannan  ft  Lay  Mercantile  Co.'s  big  three- 
story  building  is  a  wide  driveway  and  at 
the  Front  street  side  of  this,  two  large 
flower  beds  have  been  laid  out  and  planted, 
adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  cor- 
ner. 

Oakland,  Cal. — ^Frank  C.  Havens  has 
made  a  donation  of  several  hundred 
plants,  among  tnem  being  many  rare  and 
valuable  ones^  to  the  city  for  use  in  the 
parks.  Head  Gardener  Lamond  and  his 
assistants  are  now  busy  transplanting 
them.  At  Mr.  Haven's  invitation  a  list 
of  plants  especially  desired  for  the  parks 
was  submitted  by  the  gardeners,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  In  his  collection 
were  given  to  the  city. 

VicKSBURO,  Miss. — Harris  Dickson  Is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  J.  C.  Scofield, 
of  the  war  department  stating  that  the 
orders  of  the  department  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  greenhouse  In  the  Na- 
tional cemetery  here  have  been  rescinded. 
Gen.  Scofield  stated  that  there  was  little 
money  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  department 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  here, 
but  an  effort  would  be  made  to  take 
care  of  the  greenhouse,  as  in  the  past 
Business  bodies  and  a  number  of  citi- 
zens had  protested  against  the  order 
abolishing  the  greenhouse. 


Danville,  III. — The  fiower  parade  is 
now  a  certainty,  sufllcient  subscriptions 
having  been  collected  to  carry  out  the 
plana 

R»D  Hook,  N.  J. — ^The  plant  of  Wm. 
Mead  was  very  badly  damaged  by  hail, 
July  7,  nearly  800  panes  of  glass  being 
broken. 

Huntington,  Mass. — Since  the  close  of 
school  the  children  have  taken  to  pick- 
ing ferns,  one  of  the  recognized  indus- 
tries of  this  place  in  its  season. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass. — ^Mra  E.  J.  Whit- 
ney entertained  a  party  of  Worcester  ama- 
teur gardeners  at  her  home  July  9.  The 
visitors  inspected  Mrs.  Whitney's  grounds 
and  fiower  garden. 

Calttmbt,  Mich. — Children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  who  liave  gardens  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  flower  show 
to  be  held  here  some  time  In  September, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club. 

Woonsockbt,  R.  I. — Edward  S.  Hough- 
ton, superintendent  of  the  Globe  mill,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  improvements 
he  has  made  to  the  property  surrounding 
the  mill.  A  sweeping  lawn  and  beautiful 
fiower  beds,  as  well  as  fine  shrubs,  have 
been  planted  and  are  being  kept  In  ex- 
cellent order. 


PANSIE8 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  send 
totiswithS  2-cent  stamps. 
In  return  we  will  mail  you 
a  IS-cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDKAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRMK  S.  PUn  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  OONN. 


MICHELLS 


SEEDS 


Are  Always  Reliable. 


MARKET  ST, 
PHILA. 


I  CATalOGUE  and  PftlCE  LIST  FREE.  | 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  poitpnid     bu. 

Philipps  Ftncy  Park  Miituie 3CC  f2  50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture S^c    6.5O 

Fhillpps  Slopeand  Teriace  Mixture..lSc    3-50 

Pbilipps  VvXAnt  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  QUAtS  Sf  ED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  peifect 
turf  beiore  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalof , 

The  Henry  Philipps 

Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

oroii^Brto,  OHIO. 

RLTBUlBS 

Special  Ctllectlin  Nt.  1— $1.00. 

12  HsracinthSy  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TuUpSy  sir^le  and  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crociis,  usorted  colors. 
AU  deUvercd  by  mall  for  f  1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTEIDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER,  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY  — 

N.  L.  WILLET  SIID  CO.,  Agnsta,  Ga. 

Jobbers  and  Growing  Gontracton  for  the  Sooib. 

OEOIOIA  OIOWN  SEEDt 

Collardt,  Cotton.  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Giant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  MuaUrd, 
Okra,  Waterme  ons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  Tuoe 
Corn,  Pear!  Millet,  Soanlsh  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts.  Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oats,  Chufas.  Velvet  B  ans, 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Qraas,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sint.-,  Amber  and  Orange  Ca  e,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buooi«>ff  farm  wagons,  farming  taolSt  barns,  outbuifding  and  houses 

of  ten  need  ptmtinf .  ''Everybody's  Paint  Book,"  wiitten  by  a  tboioughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  i^uide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting,  it  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting,  it  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  iiaiso- 
mining,  oto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniluro  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  s  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiirmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
lH}dy  c&n  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  htndsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    MJonon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

supply  any  of  tte  tollowfait  books,  postpaid,  at  tho  prices  glvon: 


Woe 

Manuai.  op  the  Tkebs  op  NoRau 
Ambeica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
jilete  and  antlMBotic  work  on  the  mit^ect. 
The  paffes  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
illnstratlona.  BYcry  tree  ttudent  shonld 
haYelt.    $6.00. 

HBDGBi,    WZKDBSBA.K8,  BtC.  (Powell). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  volnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illnstrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  akd  Al«^ed 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  arc  given  here  very  folly  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  reusing,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommonto  these  plants.  50cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practiced 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Waueh).- This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  vcduable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 

^informing  the  reader  rather  tiiandeco- 

"  rating  the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfol  every 
business  day.  It  contains  388  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  , 

Th8  (tOLDPISH  (Mulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  flSlvice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  « 

Chrtsantheicuic  Manuai*  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a  ( 


ij 


How  TO  Gkow  Cxnr  Plowbss  (Hunt). 


The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhrr  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suocesonl  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  ( 

GREENHOuse  Conbtructiok  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas«  dahlias, 
byadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

yM usHxooMs:  How  to  Qasyw  Them 
.Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  iIluBtrationB.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  toady  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
6rom  a  fidd  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
rariety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biogle  Berrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  flroosd>erries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tdls  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practi(^  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  ', 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  arbfiaal, 
fiEirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  diiflSerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson^. 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  £Eimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appredated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Hdnrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchard  and  Pruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sntneet  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  jgarden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac* 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmdcg  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  emarffed  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  voy  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  S^teididly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustratsd.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75  cents. 

The  Bngluh  Plower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  otall  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  an- 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  omameotal 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lhjes  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  liUes  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exodlent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomdy  illiis- 
trated.    60  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcs:- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindples  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof,  (keen^  ol 
Univernty  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Pany).-— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veltchii,  Oematb  Panlculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  L4s 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
GreauH>use,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
speclalty.aiaiai«N«N«N 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Neod  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $). 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  EntomologUt  of  ilarykuid 

A  PrmotloAl  Tre»tise  and  timely  woifc  on  eheap 
and  eifectlYe  meaus  uf  destroyiug  insect  pests  And 
other  Terniln  in  Tarious  plmcet.  This  work  is  tbe 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  aathor,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Iraportani  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  mach  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  parttcuiar 
iuteiestto 

FBUIT  GROWKRS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  pre  Yalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treei*  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger* 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  autnority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBRS  AND  FI,ORIST8 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destnictloii  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MH^LERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI^RRS 


have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  mataruUs  for  clearinf  mills  and 


warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevatwv  con- 
tainlngjgrain  in  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. T%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMKRS  OF  THK  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
COI^LEOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  ^ce,  poet* 
paid,  il.00.  • 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noiioii  Building 


CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Oesigns 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaorlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whet' 
Invention  Is  probably  \ 


'  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whether  an 
on  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  1 _, 

Patents  taken  through  Hunn  A  Co.  receive 
fp«c<al  notie*t  without  charge.  In  the 


I  Is  probably  patentable.    Communlca- 
otly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
.  Oldest  agency  for  secoringpatenu. 
I  taken  through  Hunn  A  Co.  recelvt 
, tie*t  without  charge.  In  the 

Sctentific  Jlinericam 


A  handsomely  lUnitrated  weekly. 


Jjargeet  dr- 
Terms,  IS  a 


Branch 


cuiatlon  of  any  sclentiflo  loomal.     _  .      

;  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

&  Co  •••"«**^' New  York 

OWoe.  »  F  Bt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describUir 
tbem.     Priet  15  etntt  pottpild. 

TIE  OARBtNINO  CO.,  ChidQ^, 

•  •  •  THE  TBN  •  '•  • 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OF . . . 

Gardening  iss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  |.J7.f>0. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moncn  BuiUing,  CHICAGO 


Grown  from 


yg(gF[lWS  reticle 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Z^^^l^rTS^  ^^^c?|erSS?k?'SJ" 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:   10  lbs..  Sl.OO:  S  Ibt..  S2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  ClUT  SPAWN.  ■^\^Z,'St^^u?LS:^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  the  bracks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.     By  this  selection  of  varieties  tbe  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.     Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.    By  expresi  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
1.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  1001b8.,$lC.OO. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NIW  YORK:  14  Barotoy  St 


w^w^^w^'9^w9^^w^^^99^9 


i 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRTHNQ. 


TM.  AT.  24  NUMBSM. 


CHICAGO^  AUGUST  15.  1907. 
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BORDER    OP    PERENNIALS    AND    BIENNIALS    AT    CHAS.    M.    TRIVE88*,    EVANSTON,    ILL. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 

HIRDT  BIEHlflALS  AND   PERElflflALS. 

"The  possibilities  of  perennials  and  bi- 
ennials," writes  C.  N.  Trivess  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  whose  garden  is  portrayed 
above,  "are  only  just  becoming  appre- 
ciated by  the  amateur  gardener,  and  the 
grand  effect  that  can  be  produced  is  but 
just  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  advanced  lovers  of  flowers.  They 
are  as  easily  raised  as  annuals  and  the 
effect  in  colors  and  their  stateliness  must 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  They 
are  worth  waiting  for  if  grown  from 
seed,  or,  if  one  wishes  to  produce  imme- 
diate effect,  the  plants  may  be  purchased 
from  almost  any  first  class  florist  or 
nurseryman.  The  perennial  border 
shown  in  the  engraving  has  a  most  pleas- 
ing effect  and  the  colors  are  simply  gor- 
geous.    It  is  made  up  of  sweet  williams 


in  front  immediately  behind  which  are 
Canterbury  bells  and  foxgloves.  In  the 
rear  are  shown  larkspurs  (Kelways  hy- 
brids) nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
flower  spikes  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  length,  colors  light  and  dark  blue. 
This  bKDrder  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom 
until  frost,  as  after  the  plants  shown  in 
the  picture  are  through  blooming,  the 
hardy  phlox  in  the  rear  and  the  asters 
in  the  front  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom 
until  cut  down  by  the  frost  of  fall." 

The  raising  of  biennials  and  perennials 
from  seed,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Trivess,  is 
not  nearly  enough  practised,  especially 
where  a  showy  border  that  one  can  cut 
plenty  of  flowers  from  is  wanted.  There 
is  a  great  advantage  in  growing  seedling 
plants  over  those  purchased  in  pots  in 
that  they  are  much  freer  in  growth,  es- 
pecially when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  hard  in  the  pots  and  possibly  a  little 
starved.     Nor   are   the   outdoor   clumps 


sometimes  offered  always  satisfactory, 
besides  which  the  seedlings  need  only 
the  outlay  of  a  few  cents  and  a  little 
work. 

Where  the  stock  of  plants  is  short 
there  are  many  that  may  be  raised  from 
home  saved  seeds,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  purchase  what  is  wanted  from 
a  reputable  seedsman  and  it  is  not  too 
late  to  sow  many  kinds  now.  If  a  lit- 
tle protection  can  be  piven  in  a  frame 
during  the  winter  fine  flowering  plants, 
from  seeds  sown  now,  may  be  raised 
of  Campanula  pyramidalis  and  others, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  pyrethrums  single 
and  double,  wallflowers,  dwarf  plants 
of  the  aubretia  and  alyssum  class,  Ara- 
bis  alpina  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
work  of  raising  them  is  pleasant  and 
interesting  and  so  easy  that  no  one  can 
fail  if  ordinary  care  is  used. 

The  best  place  to  raise  the  seedlings 
is  in  a  frame  in  flats  or  on  solid  beds. 
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Were  it  not  for  weeds  one  might  almost 
sow  the  seeds  and  forget  all  about  them, 
but  a  little  attention  is  needed  to  keep 
them  clean  and  thin  them  out  where  nec- 
essary. Give  them  air  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions when  the  weather  will  allow  and 
remember  that  damp  is  an  even  worse 
enemy  than  cold.  In  spring  the  plants 
may  be  set  out  in  small  nursery  beds,  at 
about  three  to  six  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  species,  and  they  can 
be  drawn  from  here  and  placed  in  their 
flowering    quarters    as    required. 

HORTUS. 


acus  and  the  yellow    fig-leaved     holly- 
hock. 

As  the  hollyhocks  grow  shabby  many 
other  flowers  are  opening  to  fill  their 
places.  Great  evening  primroses  open 
their  fragrant  light-yellow  blossoms  in 
the  twilight,  and  attract  the  humming- 
bird-moths. These  flowers  grow  in  front 
of  a  large  square  bed  of  hollyhocks. 
The  ground  in  front  of  them  is  carpeted 
with  a  low-growing  evening  primrose, 
an  annual,  whose  blossoms  open  at  the 
same  time  as  the  taller  (Lamarck's) 
evening  primrose.  They  remain  open  on 
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ROUlfD  ABOUT  THE  GARDEN. 

August  flowers  are  beginning  to 
bloom,  and  among  the  most  important 
of  all  that  embellish  our  gardens  in 
late  summer  are  the  hollyhocks  and  oth- 
er flowers  of  the  same  familv.  Lavatera 
trimestris  is  a  very  useful  plant  for 
filling  up  vacancies  in  beds  of  perennials, 
though  it  is  not  a  perennial  but  an  easily 
grown  annual.  Planted  in  May,  it 
makes  a  fine  edging  for  beds  of  holly- 
hocks and  other  tall  olants.  It  grows 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered 
from  July  until  hard  frost  sets  in  with 
pretty  flowers,  the  size  and  shape  of 
morning  glories,  white,  pink  and  deep 
rose,  according  to  variety. 

Althea,  or  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  is  a 
very  important  August  flowering  shrub. 
It  begins  to  bloom  when  the  splendid 
ranks  of  hollyhocks  are  getting  thin 
and  top-heavy,  and,  with  its  smooth, 
dark-green  leaves  and  light-colored  blos- 
soms, has  a  cool  effect,  most  desirable  in 
sultry  weather.  There  is  a  great  and 
interesting  variety  among  these  plants 
but  some  of  them  are  not  a  particularly 
good  color.  I  lately  had  a  very  large 
spreading  althea  bush  cut  down  because 
its  double  mauve-colored  flowers  chang- 
ing as  they  faded  to  a  dull  blue,  did  not 
harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  We 
find  the  pure  white,  flesh-colored,  pale 
pink  and  deep  rose  sorts  very  useful. 
They  have  been  here,  in  what  we  call 
the  wilderness,  a  rock-brake  near  the 
house,  for  many  years,  and  here  they 
seed  and  hybridize  themselves.  Some 
pure  white  double  sorts  are  very  hand- 
some. I  often  buy  the  new  sorts  adver- 
tised by  different  growers,  so  that  we 
have  a  great  many  kinds.  There  has 
lately  been  put  on  the  market  a  white 
variety,  striped  with  yellow,  that  I  have 
not  seen,  but  that  ought  to  be  a  desirable 
addition  to  this  valuable  family.  We 
have  plenty  of  fine  yellow  hollyhocks, 
but  I  have  no  yellow  althea.  Possibly 
it   is   a   hybrid   between    Hibiscus    Syri- 


cloudy  mornings  until  noon.  The  gar- 
den is  at  its  best  in  the  early  mornings, 
for  the  bed  of  Shirley  poppies  is  then 
very  gay  with  hundreds  of  delicate  sat- 
iny blossoms  looking  like  fairies*  danc- 
ing skirts,  and  much  visited  by  bees 
and  h«mming-birds.  Then  there  are 
thousands  of  calliopsis  flowers,  yellows 
with  dark  centers,  many  of  them  or- 
ange and  others  a  sort  of  velvet  terra- 
cotta in  color.  These  are  the  most 
cheerful   of  flowers. 

PHLOXES. 

No  class  of  plants  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  August  garden  than 
the  summer-blooming  phloxes.  Of  these. 
Forerunner  is  the  earliest  known  to  me. 
It  began  to  bloom  this  year  on  July 
8  and  is  still  in  full  flower.  It  has  the 
long,  narrow  leaves  that  all  the  July- 
flowering  phloxes  have.  It  grows  about 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  its 
flowers  are  not  very  large,  white,  with 
rose  centers.  Esperance  is  another  early 
blooming  and  dwarf  phlox  now  just 
opening.  It  is  quite  a  new  variety,  with 
large  florets,  mauve  pink,  striped  with 
white.  Miss  Lingard  is  a  well  known 
sort,  white,  early  flowering,  and  very 
lasting. 

Another  early  flowering  sort  is  Jo- 
sephine Gerbaud.  This  has  large  heads 
of  china-pink  flowers.  It  is  rather 
dwarf,  and  a  good  sort  to  go  with  other 
pinks,  such  as  Pantheon,  Le  Soleil,  and 
Belvidere.  It  is  better  to  separate  the 
magentas,  and  blue-red  phloxes,  from 
the  yellow-red,  or  scarlet,  sorts.  Such 
sorts  as  Coccinea.  Coquelicot,  Augustc 
Riviere,  and  William  Robinson  go  well 
together.  These  are  all  scarlet,  or  else 
dark  salmon  pink. 

There  are  too  many  crimson  and 
magenta  sorts,  yet  some  of  these  are 
so  fine  that  they  deserve  a  place  in 
any  garden,  apart  from  the  scarlets. 
If  planted  with  white,  pale  yellow,  or 
light  blue  flowers  the  effect  is  good. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  Matador, 


L'Eclaireur,  Pluto,  and  Arthur  B.  Starr, 
an  early  sort.  The  scarlet  sorts  harmo- 
nize with  orange  and  deep  yellow  flow- 
ers. There  are  always  many  of  these 
warm  colors  in  the  garden  after  mid- 
summer. Gaillardias,  sunflowers  and 
other  composites  of  many  sorts  bloom 
then,  as  do  also  orange  and  red  lilies, 
Iritomas,  and  nasturtiums.  A  bed  that 
is  always  admired  on  the  lawn  here  is 
composed  of  tall  tiger  lilies,  the  variety 
called  superbum,  with  a  carpeting  of 
dwarf  orange-colored  nasturtiums.  This 
bed  is  near  the  division  that  separates 
the  lawn  from  the  grove  where  cattle 
graze.  It  is  made  of  American  wire, 
and  here,  in  a  narrow  border,  we  have 
planted  a  scarlet  climbing  nasturtium, 
that  makes  a  good  bit  of  color  all  the 
length  of  the  fence.  Back  of  the  fence, 
on  the  lawn  side,  is  a  sloping  bank  with 
many  groups  of  yuccas,  tritomas,  Hya- 
cinthus  candicans,  blue  and  white  platy- 
codons,  and  the  late-blooming  pale  yel- 
low hcmerocallis.  All  these  plants  har- 
monize very  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  in 
late  summer  without  petunias,  portulacas 
and  ageratums.  We  find  them  so  im- 
portant to  keep  down  weeds,  to  fill  up 
gaps,  and  as  undercovering  for  beds  of 
phloxes  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  to 
form  edgings  in  many  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. They  are  in  all  colors  so  that  they 
have  a  gay,  kaleidoscopic  effect,  not  un- 
pleasing.  This  year  we  made  a  large 
new  bed  in  horseshoe  shape  half  around 
a  tall  old  cherry  tree  east  of  the  house. 
It  was  an  afterthought,  and  was  not 
dug  until  late  in  June.  Then  it  was 
edged  with  stones,  and  the  outer  border 
cf  the  horseshoe  was  sown  with  petunia 
seed;  the  inner  one  with  ageratum.  It 
was  made  for  a  phlox  bed  and  after 
many  of  these  had  been  transplanted,  the 
spaces  between  them  were  sown  with 
portulaca.  Already  the  petunias  are  be- 
ginning to  flower,  and  to  hang  over  the 
stones;  some  of  the  phloxes  are  bud- 
ding, and  the  ageratum  is  forming  heads. 
All  the  intervening  space  is  covered  with 
portulaca,  so  that  the  ground  does  not 
shovv  anywhere.  It  will  soon  be  a  gay- 
Icoking  bed,  and  will  last  until  sharp 
frosts.  D. 

W.  Va.      

.  AlfEMOlf E  ANGULOSA. 

Similar  in  many  respects  to  the  hepati- 
cas,  Anemone  angulosa  and  its  varietiei? 
constitute  a  lovely  and  interesting  group 
of  dwarf,  spring-flowering  plants  for 
border  or  rockery.  The  plant,  says  the 
Gardening  World,  is  considerably  larger 
in  all  its  parts  than  A.  Hepatica,  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  being  about  twice 
the  size.  The  type  produces  sky-blue 
flowers,  but  varieties  are  in  cultivation 
which  bear  flowers  of  rich  dark  blue, 
pale  lilac,  rose,  and  white.  All  are 
charming,  and  a  group  embracing  all 
the  shades  of  color  is  a  delightful  pos- 
session. A  bay  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery 
filled  with  varieties  of  A.  angulosa 
would  be  bright  from  February  until 
May,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  pro- 
duced in  that  time  is  prodigious.  A  fair- 
ly rich  soil  containing  some  peat  is  what 
the  plant  revels  in,  and  if  the  place  is 
fairly  moist,  or  kept  well  watered  dur- 
ing summer,  the  crowns  will  increase  in 
size  and  number  from  year  to  year. 
Those  who  take  delight  in  growing  al- 
pine and  kindred  plants  in  pots  or  pans 
will  find  A.  angulosa  a  most  interesting 
and  pleasing  subject.  ^^ 
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Sweet  pea  novelties 


LAWNS. 

A  Fellow  enquires  how  to  rid  a 
lawn  of  coarse  weeds.  If  the  lawn  is 
very  bad  the  best  plan  is  to  dig  it  all 
up  and  re-sow  early  in  April  with 
good  seed  procured  from  a  really  re- 
liable source.  The  old  plan  of  sweep- 
ing out  the  fioor  of  a  hayloft  and 
sowing  the  produce,  is  the  very  best 
way  to  sow  and  obtain  a  magnificent 
crop  of  weeds  of  all  sorts.  If  the 
lawn  is  not  so  bad  as  to  necessitate 
absolute  re-formation,  we  should  ad- 
vise sowing  the  lawn  with  one  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  square 
yard,  first  in  April,  again  in  May, 
June  and  July,  taking  care  to  distrib- 
ute it  evenly  and  in  dry  weather. 
This  will  kill  all  the  broad  and  flat 
leaved  weeds  and  encourage  the 
grass,  and  then  if  mowing  is  done 
every  week  regularly,  the  coarse 
grasses  will  be  kept  under  and  the 
finer  grasses  will  be  able  to  make 
headway,  and  so  the  lawn  will  gradu- 
ally improve;  but  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  fine  English 
lawn  cannot  be  made  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  or  hardly  in  one  generation. 
Not  more  than  one  ounce  to  the 
square  yard  should  be  given,  or  the 
grass  will  be  burnt  in  places;  it  must 
also  be  evenly  distributed. — Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England. 

BORDER  BREVITIES. 

A  second  sowing  of  pansy  seed  should 
now  be  made. 

Never  allow  heaps  of  grass  from  the 
mower  to  lie  on  the  turf  or  it  soon  dis- 
colors. 

Tie  in  the  perennial  climbers  so  that 
all  bare  spots  on  the  trellis  or  wherever 
they  grow  are  hidden. 

Constant  cutting  off  with  the  hoe  will 
kill  the  most  persistent  and  strongest 
growing  weeds  in  time. 

Another  thorough  clean  up  of  the 
walks  and  straightening  up  the  edges  of 
the  iawn  is  in  order  now. 

Pinch  the  bedding  plants  where  nec- 
essary to  obtain  uniformity  where  the 
designs  are  of  a  set  character. 

Gather  helichrysums  and  other   ever- 


lasting flowers  regularly  before  they  are 
fully  open  or  they  will  not  keep  well. 

Take  especial  care  in  lifting  tulips, 
narcissi  and  other  bulbs  that  the  varie- 
ties are  kept  separate  and  the  labels  not 
mixed. 

Plant  out  the  seedling  pyrethrums 
where  they  arc  to  flower;  if  possible 
where  they  can  be  protected  easily  in 
winter. 

See  that  all  tall  growing  plants  have 
proper  supports  in  case  of  high  winds 
occurring  as  they  often  do  at  this  time 
of  year. 

It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  now  to 
see  that  small  and  choice  plants  are  not 
being  stifled  out  of  existence  by  larger 
growers. 

Give  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  to  the  montbretias  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  gathered  as  they  root 
freely  in  fall. 


W.  W,  RAWSOlf  %L  CO/S  TRIAL  FARM. 

On  July  27  about  50  members  of  the 
craft  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  W. 
W.  Rawson  &  Co.  and  went  to  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  to  see  the  result  of  the 
sweet  pea  trial  now  being  carried  on  at 
the  grotmds.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Maurice  Fulds,  the  genial  manager  of 
the  Boston  store,  the  party  boarded  a 
special  electric  car  in  Boston  and  after 
a  beautiful  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  ar- 
rived at  Marblehead,  where  a  short  walk 
through  the  quaint  old  town  brought 
them  to  the  dahlia  farm  of  the  concern. 
Here  was  found  a  large  tract  of  land 
planted  to  dahlias,  there  being  4,000  plants 
in  900  varieties  now  on  trial.  These 
were  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation, 
giving  promise  of  a  grand  show  later. 

Small  beds  of  novelties  in  annuals  and 
perennials  were  planted  on  the  knoll  in 
the  center  of  the  farm  and  below  were 
the  rows  of  sweet  peas  toward  which  the 
guide  led  the  way  and  explained  to  the 
party  the  different  varieties.  The  rows 
were  in  excellent  shape,  showing  care- 
ful culture,  there  being  88  varieties.  The 
rows  of  novelties  attracted  a  ^eat  deal 
of  attention  and  certainly  contained  some 
varieties  of  exceptional  merit  both  for 
the  commercial  as  well  as  the  private 
grower.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
with:  Nora  Unwin,  white;  Frank  Dol- 
by, blue;  Queen  Alexandria,  scarlet; 
^chantress,  light  pink,  and  George 
Herbert,  bright  pink.  Slips  of  paper 
with  the  names  of  the  different  varieties 
printed  thereon  were  passed  to  each  visi- 
tor and  they  were  requested  to  mark  the 
12  varieties  which  they  considered  the 
best.  The  following  proved  the  most 
popular  12  and  the  number  of  votes  giv- 
en to  each  is  recorded : 

Apple  Blossom,  26;  Frank  Dolby,  19; 
Admiration,  18;  Nora  Unwin,  16;  Queen 
Alexandria,  15;  George  Herbert,  14; 
Miss  Wilmott,  14;  Blanche  Ferry.  12; 
Flora  Morton,  11;  The  Fairy,  10;  White 
Wonder,  10;  and  Zoe,  10. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  sweet  peas 
the  party  was  invited  back  to  the  top  of 
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Sweet  pels  under  trial. 


Avoid  breaking  the  vines  of  sweet 
peas  and  the  surrounding  plants  of  as- 
ters when  getting  among  them  for  cut- 
ting the  flowers. 

Get  after  the  weeds  in  odd  comers 
around  the  houses  and  other  buildings. 
They  seed  freely  and  encourage  insects, 
besides  looking  untidy. 


the  knoll  where  in  a  tent  a  bountiful 
lunch  had  been  spread.  After  this  had 
been  partaken  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  party  went  out  farther  on  the  farm 
and  played  ball,  the  older  ones  spent  the 
balance  of  the  afternoon  wandering 
around  the  farm  until  time  to  return  to 
the  city. 
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THE  BEST  SWEET  PEAS  BT  COLOR. 

In  the  following?  classes,  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  bunch  of  sweet  peas 
in  certain  shades  of  color  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  of  England,  according  to  The 
Garden.  Readers  may  therefore  see  at 
a  glance  the  varieties  that  won  first 
prize  in  the  respective  classes:  White, 
Dorothy  Eckford;  blush,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland ;  crimson,  Queen  Alexandria ; 
cerise,  Coccinea;  rose  and  carmine,  John 
Ingman;  pink  shades.  Countess  Spen- 
cer; orange  shades,  Henry  Eckford; 
yellow  and  buff,  Dora  Breadmore;  lav- 
ender, Lady  Grisel  Hamilton;  blue. 
Navy  Blue;  mauve,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright;  violet  and  purple,  Duke  of 
Westminster;  maroon  and  bronze, 
Black  Knight ;  magenta,  George  Gordon ; 
picotee  edged.  Dainty;  striped  and  flaked 
red  and  rose,  America;  striped  and 
flaked  purple  and  blue,  Princess  of 
Wales;  bicolor,  Jeannie  Gordon;  fancy, 
Agnes  Johnston ;  marbled,  Helen  Pierce. 


many  of  us  realize.  It  is  only  after  we 
have  seen  them  at  work,  testing  with  their 
sensitive  tips  the  objects  they  come  in 
contact  with,  apparently  considering 
their  suitability  as  a  support  and  then 
accepting  or  rejecting  them,  as  the  case 
may  be — it  is  only  then  that  we  realize 
how  justly  they  have  been  called  the 
*brains  of  plant  life.* 

"The  thoroughness  with  which  these 
wandering  tips  explore  their  surround- 
ings is  illustrated  by  an  instance  I  ob- 
served in  a  grape  vine  tendril.  A  cherry 
branch,  whose  leaves  had  been  variously 
punctured  and  scalloped  by  insects  hung 
near  the  tendril,  and  a  particular  leaf 
had  just  one  small  hole  in  its  blade  not 
over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. So  careful  had  been  the  explora- 
tion of  the  leafs  surface  that  this  one 
small  hole  had  been  discovered  by  the 
tendril,  which  had  thrust  itself  nearly 
three  inches  through  the  opening." 

This  peculiar  sense  in  plants  has  been 
often  commented  upon  and  caused  such 
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See  paf^e  304. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Williog. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Colchester 
rose  show  of  England  were  some 
Persian  roses,  brought  from  the  grave 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  translater  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  The  Persian  govern- 
ment sent  a  rose  tree  to  be  planted  on 
Fitzgerald's  grave  at  Boulge,  Suffolk. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  plants," 
says  Harper's,  "which  are  incited  by 
man's  presence  to  describe  certain  defi- 
nite movements.  One  class,  the  sensi- 
tive-plants, retract  their  leaflets  as  we 
approach  them  as  if  they  resented  any 
attempt  at  closer  intimacy,  while  the 
other  class,  comprising  all  those  vines 
which  develop  climbing  organs  called 
tendrils,  will  reach  out  toward  us  if  we 
place  our  hands  in  contact  with  them, 
and  will  even  use  a  finger  as  a  support 
to  climb  upon.  We  know  that  these 
tendrils  will  wind  just  as  readily  about 
a  twig  or  a  grass  stem,  but  as  one  feels 
these  sensitive  strands  multiply  their 
encircling  coils  about  one's  fingers,  there 
almost  seems  to  be  established  betvveen 
us  and  the  veeetable  world  a  more  inti- 
mate relationship  than  has  ever  existed 
before. 

"Tendrils  are  indeed  capable  of  ex- 
hibiting faculties  and  going  through  evo- 
lutions   more    wonderful    perhaps    than 


discussions  as  "Can  plants  see?**  and 
others  in  newspapers.  The  writer  in 
Harper's  apparently  thinks  that  man's 
presence  has  something  to  do  with  the 
plants  action  but  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  A  leaf  from  another  tree  or  an 
insect  falling  upon  the  leaves  of  a  sensi- 
tive plant  produces  just  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  man's  touch  while  the  search- 
ing for  a  support  with  the  end  of  a 
tendril  or  a  climbing  point  has  nothing 
to  do  with  man's  presence  or  absence. 
A  tendril,  when  its  "nervous  system"  is 
excited  by  touching  some  substance 
clings  to  it  even  if  the  substance  touched 
is  part  of  the  individual  plant  that  pro- 
duced it. 

It  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of 
chance  what  a  plant  comes  in  contact 
with  and  it  is  singular  but  true  that 
some  plants,  though,  presumably,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  of  growth  and 
health,  will  take  at  once  to  a  support 
artificially  provided  for  them  while  oth- 
ers will  be  a  day  or  two  before  they 
take  advantage  of  it.  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  of  work  in  the  garden  is 
putting  supports  to  pole  beans  and,  with 
other  budding  gardeners,  gambling  on 
certain  plants  commencing  to  climb  the 
poles  first.  Frequently  when  tied  to  a 
stake  a  plant  would,  to  all  appearances, 
trv  to  get  away  from  the  pole  while  oth- 
ers in  the  same  row,  an  hour  later  would 
have  made  a  turn  around  it  and  started 
at  once  on  their  upward  journey. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 

Where  abutilons  have  been  flower- 
ing all  the  summer,  the  pots  will 
^probably  be  full  of  roots  and  a  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer 
\vill  be  in  order.  Any  of  the  adver- 
tised plant  foods  may  be  used  accord- 
ing to  directions  or,  if  chemicals  are 
preferred,  a  pinch  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  as  good  as  anything.  Where 
there  is  convenience  for  making  liq- 
uid manure  outside  this  is  preferable 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  cannot 
be  much  used  in  the  house. 

Asters  that  have  been  prepared  in 
pots  will  be  among  the  showiest  of 
window  plants  now,  and  as  they  fill 
up  well  it  may  be  well  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
geraniums  a  little  by  pruning  off 
some  of  the  straggling  shoots  and 
making  these  into  cuttings  for  next 
year's  blooming.  If  cut  just  below  a 
joint  and  the  lower  leaves  removed 
every  cutting  will  strike  now  if  placed 
three  in  a  small  pot,  around  the  edge. 
Keep  them  moist  right  through  all 
the  time  and  in  the  sunniest  window. 
After  cutting  keep  the  old  plants 
a  little  on  the  dry  side  until  they  are 
breaking  freely  again  and  then  give 
a  little  stimulant  and  they  will  bloom 
a'-ain  after  the  asters  and  fuchsias  are 
over. 

\i  the  arum  lily  or  calla  is  not 
among  the  collection  this  is  a  good 
time  to  procure  a  plant  or  two  and  it 
is  a  capital  subject  for  window  gar- 
dening. Dry  bulbs  or  growing  plants 
may  be  procured  now.  If  the  former, 
pot  at  once  and  give  one  good  soak' 
ing  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  around 
the  bulb  and  then  let  it  get  well  on 
the  dry  side  before  giving  any  more. 
As  it  begins  to  grow  give  more  mois- 
ture and  when  the  foliage  is  getting 
well  away  a  liberal  water  supply  is  at 
all  times  necessary.  Look  out  for 
green  fly  and  sponge  the  insects  ofip 
at  their  first  appearance;  occasional 
sponging  is  good  whether  insects  are 
present  or  not  as  it  keeps  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  free  of  the  dust  that  ig 
always  more  or  less  present  in  living 
rooms  and  is  bad  for  any  plants. 

When  a  mild,  warm  rain  falls  all 
window  plants  are  benefited  by  being 
placed  out  in  it  if  only  to  free  them 
of  the  dust  just  mentioned  but  we  oft- 
en eee  plants  placed  outside  when  a 
cold  wind  accompanies  the  rain  and 
the  poor  plants  are  buffeted  about  and 
almost  blown  out  of  their  pots.  This 
can  do  no  good  and  the  plants  are 
often  badly  checked  by  such  thought- 
less treatment.  But  washing  at  least 
once  a  week  either  by  rain  or  with  a 
syringe  is  a  great  help,  and  in  fact 
absolutely  necessary,  to  such  plants 
as  Boston  and  other  ferns,  rubber 
plants  and  palms. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Find  a  corner  in  the  cellar  to  rig 
up  a  potting  bench. 

It  is  time  to  look  out  the  hyacinth 
glasses  and  prepare  for  the  bulbs. 

The  claims  of  the  cacti  and  phyllo- 
cacti  as  easily  grown  subjects  should 
not  be  forgotten.  ^^ 
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Anthericums  are  excellent  house 
and  window  plants  and  may  easily 
be  reared  in  small  pots. 

Double  German  wallflowers  raised 
from  seed  sown  now  make  excellent 
window  plants  for  next  spring. 

Healthy  flowering  oleanders  re- 
quire more  water  than  almost  any 
other  plants,  aquatics  excepted. 

When  the  leaves  of  house  plants 
fall  off  it  is  usually  a  case  of  some- 
thing wrong  at  the  roots,  often  over- 
watering. 

Geraniums  taken  from  the  beds  be- 
fore cut  by  frost  and  potted  will  flow- 
er well  during  the  fall  and  winter  in 
the  house. 


Ficus  Pandurata. — Although  com- 
paratively new,  this  fine  plant  is  getting 
better  known  and  will,  before  long,  be 
even  more  popular  as  a  house  plant  than 
its  relation,  F.  elastica,  or  the  rubber 
plant.  As  its  name  implies,  the  leaves 
are  fiddle  shaped  and  they  possess  great 
lasting  powers.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  it  will  be  as  easily  grown 
and  as  long  suffering  under  difficulties 
as  the  parlor  palm  or  aspidistra,  while 
its  really  handsome  appearance  will 
make  it  a  favorite  with  all. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — A  few  pots  of 
lily  of  the  valley  may  be  easily  grown  in 
the  house.  Get  the  crowns  from  the 
seedsman  and  place  six  in  a  5-inch  pot. 
Give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  and 
place  another  pot  (inverted)  over  it. 
Keep  moist  and  dark  until  the  young 
shoots  are  a  couple  of  inches  high,  and 
then  gradually  inure  them  to  light  by 
tilting  the  upper  pot  and  eventually  re- 
moving it  altogether.  The  flowers  will 
appear  and  develop  along  with  the 
foliage  in  about  a  month,  and  the  plants 
are  very  prettv  for  table  or  room  decora- 
tion. 

The  Vegetable  Oarden. 

NOTES  m  SBASOlf  • 

Mushroom  growing  will  be  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  gardeners  now 
and  where  there  is  a  frost  tight  shed, 
barn  or  cellar  a  constant  supply  of 
this  delicate  fungus  may  be  kept  up 
from  now  on.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring the  manure  is  fairly  well 
known.  It  consists  of  shaking  out 
the  most  of  the  litter  fropi  stable  ma- 
nure where  horses  are  fed  dry  food 
and  laying  this  upon  a  heap,  turning  to 
prevent  violent  heating  and  take  out 
some  of  the  rank  smell.  It  usually 
takes  about  three  weeks  to  get  it  into 
condition,  when  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  mushroom  house.  A  layer  about 
six  inches  thick  rammed  firmly  into 
place  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  the 
ramming  must  be  thorough  or  the 
manure  loses  its  heat  too  quickly  to 
produce  a  crop  of  mushrooms. 

Spawning  is  next  in  order  and  here 
a  frequent  mistake  is  made  by  using 
small  pieces  of  spawn.  A  brick  of 
spawn  should  be  broken  into  eight 
pieces — not  more — and  these  should 
be  pushed  under  the  manure  by  revis- 
ing it  a  little  with  the  hand  and  after- 
wards firmly  tamping  it  down  again, 
the  spawn  being  just  covered  only. 
Never  use  a  dibber  or  trowel  as  these 
leave   holes  that  allow  of  the  escape 
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of  heat  from  the  bed.  By  pushing  a 
small  stick  in  the  bed  the  heat  can 
be  easily  determined  and,  when  it  is 
seen  to  be  on  the  decline,  soil  the 
bed,  using  about  one  inch  of  good 
loamy  soil  if  this  is  to  be  had.  If 
not,  skim  off  the  upper  inch  of  gar- 
den soil  and  use  that  directly  below. 
Never  use  the  top  soil. 

How  to  keep  a  mushroom  bed 
moist  without  watering  is  a  puzzle 
for  many  growers  but  the  less  the  bed 
is  actually  watered  the  better.  Mois- 
ten the  walls  and  floor  of  the  shed  or 
house  and  keep  the  sun  out  so  that  a 
cool,  moist  atmosphere  is  always 
present  like  that  of  a  September 
morning.  This  prevents  loss  of  mois- 
ture from  the  bed  and  watering  will 
be  seldom  necessary.  If  getting  on 
the  dry  side  moisten  slightly  and  oft- 
en; never  give  a  heavy  watering. 
From  the  time  of  soiling  the  bed  un- 
til the  mushrooms  appear  cover  with 
..a  couple  of  inches  of  the  litter  shaken 
out  of  the  manure.  This  is  much  bet- 
ter than  clean  straw.  In  from  five  to 
six  weeks  the  young  mushrooms  will 
appear  and  if  the  proper  atmosphere 
is  kept  up  in  the  shed  and  the  bed  is 
not  allowed  to  dry  out  it  will  go  on 
producing  for  several  months.  After 
the  first  crop  is  gathered  a  dressing 
of  salt,  two  ounces  to  the  square  yard 
of  bed  surface,  should  be  given  and 
lightly  watered  in. 

Keeping  the  outside  garden  neat 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
season  advances  but  the  trouble  is 
well  repaid  both  by  its  appearance 
now  and  in  the  future,  as  it  prevents 
the  propagation  of  weeds  by  seed  and 


otherwise.  Never  allow  weeds  tfiat 
have  been  raked  off  to  lie  about. 
Burn  them  or  put  them  in  a  deep 
trench  as  advised  recently  for  making 
an  asparagus  bed.  Purslane,  that  most 
persistent  of  weeds,  should  be  fed  to 
the  hogs  or  poultry,  if  any  are  kept, 
for  both  eat  it  readily. 

The  earliest  onions  will  soon  be 
ready  for  harvesting  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  the  tops  are  quite 
brown  and  dead.  Then  pull  them  up 
and  lay  them  in  narrow  windrolls 
with  the  roots  upwards,  turning  them 
on  to  dry  ground  frequently.  Any 
rough  boards  or  cases  that  may  be 
around  could  be  first  laid  on  the  soil 
and  the  onions  placed  on  these  as 
they  will  dry  more  quickly  and  not 
need  turning  as  frequently.  The  old 
plan  of  roping  onions  and  hanging 
them  on  a  sunny  wall  or  house  side 
is  a  good  one,  ensuring  thorough  ripen- 
ing. In  this  case  the  onions  should 
be  selected  as  to*  size  and  the  large 
and  small  ones  roped  up  separately. 

There  should  be  no  vacant  ground 
as  all  should  be  filled  with  winter- 
greens  or  sown  to  tares  or  some  ma- 
nure crop  as  fast  as  other  crops  are 
cleared.  But,  should  there  be  any, 
keep  the  hoe  going  on  it  and  never 
allow  the  weeds  to  grow.  A  light 
mulch  of  dry  soil  will  then  be  always 
on  the  surface  and  the  soil  will  always 
be  in  condition  for  seed  sowing  or 
planting.  Where  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  other  crops  have  been  cut  pull  up 
the  stumps  and  bury  or  burn  them. 
They  draw  the  soil  as  long  as  they 
are  standing  as  well  as  offending  the 
eye  and  olfactory  nerves.  G. 
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CULLS  FROM  CULUIART  CROPS. 

Sow  spinach  again. 

Sow  winter  radishes  of  the  California 
Mammoth  type. 

Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  around  egg 
plants  and  peppers. 

Fill  all  available  ground  with  winter 
greens  and  cabbagfe. 

Never  let  cucumbers  mature  on  the 
vines  unless  needed  for  seed. 

It  is  difficult  to  over  feed  tomatoes 
after  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  set. 

A  last  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
soot  may  now  be  given  to  the  onion  bed. 

Avoid  injury  to  the  asparagus  stalks, 
caused  by  walking  on  the  beds  or  other- 
wise. 

When  picking  cucumbers  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  vines  or  their  season  will  be 
short. 

Do  not  allow  the  sweet  potato  vines 
to  root  into  the  soil  but  keep  them  sup- 
ported. 

Any  aspaVagus  tops  badly  affected 
with  rust  should  be  cut  early  and -burnt 
at  once. 

Pick  out  all  side  shoots  from  the  cel- 
ery plants  before  earthing  up  or  blanch- 
in<y  in  any  other  way. 

Sow  corn  salad  in  rows  a  foot  or 
more  apart.  Do  not  thin  too  severely 
when  up  and  cultivate  regularly. 

After  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  obtained 
tomatoes  may  be  very  liberally  fed.  Po- 
tassic  manures  are  especially  suitable. 

Keep  cabbage  growing  quickly  when 
planted  by  frequent  hoeing  and  an  oc- 
casional sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
about  the  roots. 

Cultivate  between  the  rows  of  car- 
rots and  parsnips  as  long  as  possible, 
or  until  the  leaves  make  it  difficult  to 
do  so  without  injury. 

There  is  still  a  chance  of  getting  a 
useful  crop  of  late  oeas  by  sowing  an 
early  maturing  variety  now.  It  is  too 
late  to  sow  late  kinds. 

Continuous  croppina  makes  the  most 
of  the  ground.  It  pays  best,  looks  best 
and  is  best  in  every  way.  Have  no  va- 
cant soil  then  to  form  a  breeding  ground 
for  weeds.    

Cucumbers.— Although  these  take 
care  of  themselves  pretty  well  a  little 
attention  to  their  needs  helps  a  lot.  It 
is  folly  to  allow  them  to  ripen  fruits,  for 
this  checks  the  formation  of  young  ones. 
Occasional  pinching  of  the  shoots  and 
stirring  the  soil  about  the  roots  are  use- 
ful aids.  When  gathering  the  gherkms 
avoid  injury  to  the  vines  or  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
For  this  reason  always  use  a  keen  knife 
or  scissors;  never  break  them  off  by 
hand. 

Late  Tomatoes.  —  Where  tomatoes 
were  planted  late  much  may  be  done  by 
careful  manipulation  of  the  plants  to 
insure  a  crop  ripening.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  good  results  if  these  are  allowed 
to  make  a  rank  growth  hiding  the  fruit 
and  keeping  the  sun  from  the  blossoms. 
From  the  time  the  flowers  open  until 
the  fruit  is  gathered  they  need  all  the 
light  possible  and  this  must  be  arranged 
bv  pinching  out  the  side  shoots  and 
shortening  the  leaves  to  one-half. 
When  gone  over  regularly  this  is  not 
much  trouble  but  if  the  plants  are  let 
get  into  a  thick  mass  it  is  difficult  to 


properly  thin  them  again  without  check- 
ing them  severely.  During  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  flower  the  roots  should  be 
kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  if  possible 
but  when  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  set 
plenty  of  water  and  almost  unlimited 
feeding  can  be  given. 

L.  A.  BUDLOlfG. 

L.  A.  Budlong,  of  whom  we  pub- 
lish an  <»xcellent  portrait,  is  a  most  inter- 
esting personage  and  one  of  the  pion- 
eers in  the  market  gardening  and  seed 
growing  interests  around  Chicago.  He 
comes  of  an  old  market  gardening  stock 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grand- 


L.  A.  Budlong. 


father  having  followed  it,  so  that  with 
his  son  there  are  five  consecutive  gener- 
ations that  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
it  The  original  John  Budlong  was  the 
only  one  of  a  family  of  supposed  Hu- 
guenot settlers  at  Long  Island  that  es- 
caped massacre  by  Indians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  John  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  named  Lippit  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, all  the  Budlongs  in  the  United 
States  are  his  descendants. 

The  old  homestead  of  the  Budlongs 
stood  for  150  years  near  Providence, 
and  in  this  neighborhood,  L.  A.  Budlong, 
his  late  brother  J.  A.  Budlong,  of  green- 
house fame,  three  more  brothers  and 
two  sisters  were  born  and  brought  up. 
His  eldest  brother  is  still  heavily  en- 
gaged in  truck  interests  at  Providence 
In  1857  he  came  west  and,  noticmg  the 
price  that  Chicago  people  were  paying 
for  truck  crops,  he  determined  to  get 
some  of  it. 

But  naturally,  success  did  not  come  all 
at  once  and  with  practically  no  capital 
but  health  and  determination  the  strug- 
gle was  not  easily  won.  He  relates 
how,  after  making  a  little  money  in  one 
farm  he  moved  to  another  where  he 
lost  everything  and  had  to  start  all 
over  again.  But  this  did  not  daunt  him 
and  from  the  time  he  took  up  his  pres- 
ent position  his  progress  was  rapid.  He 
has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  of 
the  early  days  around  Chicago,  but  car- 
ries his  years  well  and  is  sprightly  and 
active.  During  a  most  pleasant  drive 
round  his  farm  it  was  evident  that  his 
knowledge  and  keenness  are  not  in  the 


least  abated  and  his  conversation  on 
all  points  connected  with  his  work  is 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  To 
perfect  his  crops  as  Mr.  Budlong  has 
done,  year  after  year  for  50  seasons, 
meeting  the  outdoor  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  wind  and  rain  successfully, 
manufacturiiig  his  goods  so  produced,  is 
a  wonderful  achievement  Those  who 
manufacture  goods  under  shelter  where 
the  materials  and  machinery  are  con- 
trolled can,  in  case  of  mistakes,  repeat 
their  work  and  comoel  success,  but  he 
who  fights  the  elements  in  the  open 
must  catch  tne  seasons  as  they  come  or 
his  work  is  ^st  for  an  entire  year.  To 
one  who  has  done  this  so  sucecssfully  as 
Mr.  Budlon<r.  few  realize  the  credit 
which  should  be  given  for  that  remark- 
able  ability. 

Around  his  home  Mr.  Budlong  has 
planted  a  number  of  fine  trees  that  are 
thriving  well  and  his  garden  is  very 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Not  content 
with  beautifying  his  own  he  plants  for 
his  neighbors  and  on  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  past  his  house  are  flower 
borders,  beautifully  kept  and  full  of 
flowers.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to 
so  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  grow  up 
around  them  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
them  to  the  full  as  Mr.  Budlong  does. 
He  is^  a  notable  man,  a  typical  Yankee 
American,  one  who  might  be  pitted  to 
win  against  any  type  of  man  yet  pro- 
duced. 

The  Oracle. 

You  are  invited  to  coniult  **THI  OKACU"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzlea  you.  Write  lesribly  on 
one  aide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  worjls  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  iriven. 

TO  REMOVE  SHADING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

We  used  this  spring  as  a  shade  on  oor 
greenhouses  a  solution  of  live  lime  and 
water  and  are  unable  to  get  it  off  either 
using  gold  dust  or  with  brush  and  water. 
What  would  remove  it  without  Injuring 
the  iDalnt  on  the  sash  bars?  J.  Q. 

For  shading  as  usually  applied  the  re- 
curring rains  are  sufficient  to  clear  the 
glass,  or  at  most  the  brush  and  water  will 
do  well  enough  until  the  fall  rains  and 
frost  do  the  work  more  effectually.  In 
the  above  instance  a  light  solution  of  com- 
mon washing  soda  will  probably  have  to 
be  made,  applying  with  brush  on  a  long 
pole.  Wet  the  glass  well  first  to  par- 
tially soften  the  lime. 


CALLA  LEAVES  INJURED. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

My  calla  leaves  have  for  two  years 
been  spoiled.  They  have  been  growing 
on  side  benches  three  feet  above  the 
heating  pipea  When  I  grew  them  in 
solid  beds  they  were  all  right.  Sometimes, 
when  the  wind  is  right,  the  smoke  from 
the  stack  blows  into  the  house.  Would 
this  be  the  cause?  Would  like  your 
opinion.  J.  Li. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some 
cultural  point  has  been  negelected,  quite 
probably  watering,  as  the  calla  is  not  a 
difficult  plant  to  please.  Smoke,  of  course, 
is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  if  the  house  was  not  closely 
shut  a  little  smoke  blowing  through  the 
glass  would  not  harm  them  much.  "We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  drjf  roots  have 
caused  the  trouble,  but  you  are  in  the 
best  position  to  Judge  from  the  behavior 
of  the  plants  after  the  smoking  whether 
or  not  this  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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GAUENIAS. 

Ed.  Garobnino:— 

What  l8  the  best  age  for  a  gardenia 
when  planting  for  cut  flowers?  How  long 
will  they 'take  to  flower  from  the  time  of 
planting*  and  what  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment? Are  the  plants  good  for  any- 
thing after  they  flower?  W.  B. 

Young  stock  about  three  months  old, 
out  of  4-inch  pots,  is  good  for  planting, 
and  they  like  plenty  of  light  and  a  liot, 
moist  atmosphere  all  the  year  round.  The 
time  of  blooming  is  determined  by  the 
pinching,  and  flowers  soon  form  when  the 
plants  are  let  go.  They  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  kept  on  from  year  to  year  and 
will  keep  on  flowering.  Great  care  is 
necessary  that  insects  are  kept  in  check. 
Do  this  and  keep  the  sorts  in  good  or- 
der, and  you  will  have  little  trouble  in 
their  culture. 


TO  KILL  REB  SPIDER. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

Please  give  a  receipt  for  a  solution  to 
kill  red  spider  on  carnations       E.  G.  L. 

Red  spider  can  usually  be  kept  in  check 
by  spraying  with  water  in  the  usual  way, 
but  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  as  good  as 
anything  where  an  insecticide  is  needed. 
Dissolve  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  well  agitated 
with  a  syringe  or  pimip  imtil  the  soap  is 
quite  melted.  Then,  while  still  boiling,  or 
nearly  so,  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  and 
continue  to  well  agitate  the  mixture  for 
about  five  minutes,  which  will  thoroughly 
mix  the  soap  and  oil.  Dilute  with  another 
two  gallons  of  water  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  The  mixture  may  be  still  weaker 
and  used  frequently  if  preferred.  It 
should  always  be  carefully  sprayed,  using 
a  very  fine  nozzle  and  applied  particularly 
to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 


YBirriLATioii  Aia>  mildew  on  roses. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:-- 

On  June  9  I  planted  a  side  bench  of 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid  roses  in  an  even 
span  house  running  east  and  west  with 
Bide  ventilation  between  every  other 
post,  doors  at  both  ends  of  house  and 
vent  sash  on  both  sides  of  roof.  Will 
the  side  ventilation  during  the  summer 
cause  mildew  and  should  the  doors  be 


kept  open  or  closed?  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  take  the  glass  out  of  the  fixed 
space  between  the  ventilators  in  the 
side  wall?  The  plants  were  slightly 
affected  with  mildew  when  put  in  the 
bench.  I  cannot  see  that  they  Eave 
cither  improved  or  become  more  af- 
fected since  planting.  C.  A.  M. 

During  hot  weather  In  summer  it  is 
impossible  to  have  too  much  ventila- 
tion and  at  other  times  you  need  only 
open  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Free 
ventilation  in  hot  weather  never  causes 
mildew  but  when  the  houses  are  ven- 
tilated at  the  time  cold  winds  prevail 
and  a  cold  draught  strikes  the  foliage 
the  check  given  makes  the  leaves  more 
susceptible  to  attacks  of  both  fungoid 
and  insect  pests. 

PIFIlfG  A  GREENHOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  would  like  directions  for  piping  my 
two  greenhouses,  each  22^x150  feet, 
connected.  Cement  walls,  16-Inch  glass 
on  the  wall,  12  feet  slope  on  a  side,  nine 
feet  to  ridge.     One  house  54*'  and  one 


60<».  I  shall  use  2- inch  pipe  in  one  and 
1^-inch  in  another.  How  many  runs 
of  each?  Boiler  is  tapped  for  4-incb 
flow  and  2-inch  return.  Will  it  return 
condensation?  Steam  will  be  used. 
Should  I  place  a  swing  check  on  return 
close  to  boiler?  Water  line  is  4H  feet 
lower  than  lowest  coil.  E.  R.  B. 

For  the  house  in  which  1^-inch  pipe 
is  used  for  the  coils  it  will  be  advisable 
to  put  in  two  2-inch  mains  and  use 
six  1^-inch  pipes  in  the  coils  to  matci- 
tain  a  temperature  of  64^.  For  the 
other  house,  in  addition  to  two  maind 
it  will  also  be  well  to  have  six  2-inch 
pipes  in  the  coils  for  60^.  A  cheok 
valve  should  be  placed  in  the  return  to 
each  of  the  houses.  Arranged  in  thttv 
way  there  should  be  no  difllculty  about 
obtaining  a  gravity  return  of  the  con- 
densed water  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

P.  S. — The  name  of  the  variegated 
leaved  fuchsia  is  Sunray. 

J.  R. — ^Vinca  minor  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  half  ripened  stems  in  August 

Vine. — There  is  probably  no  better 
hardy  vine  for  your  veranda  than  Clem- 
atis paniculata. 

O.  N. — "^Mth  proper  care  an  asparagus 
bed  lasts  many  years,  for  a  generation 
or   more,   in  fact. 

Fuchsia. — The  name  of  the  small  trail- 
ing fuchsia  which  bears  berries  after 
flowering  Is  F.  procumbens. 

F.  A. — Lose  no  time  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  your  new  strawberry  bed  and  get 
the  plants  out  at  once.  They  will  then 
be  strong  and  well  rooted  before  winter. 

FUCHSIA. — Plants  of  fuchsia  grown  in 
pyramid  shape  eight  feet  high  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Great  heat  is  not  necessary 
for  their  culture;  in  fact  it  is  injurious. 
The  fuchsia  is  almost  a  hardy  plant  and 
dislikes  forcing. 

J.  H. — The  blue  hydrangea  Is  not  a 
distinct  species  as  you  appear  to  think. 
The  blue  color  in  the  flowers  is  caused 
by  chemicals  in  the  soil.  Culture  in  peat 
or  other  soils  deficient  in  lime  and  water- 
ing with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is 
said  to  bring  out  the  blue  tint 
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The  Oreenhotise, 

INDOOR  ROSES. 

Roses  should  all  be  planted  and  most 
of  them  well  established  before  this 
time.  During  this  hot  weather  water 
should  be  used  freely  both  on  the  beds 
and  overhead.  The  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  damp.  We  syringe  twice  a  day 
now,  once  about  seven  or  eight  a.  m. 
and  again  just  after  dinner.  Weeding 
in  new  beds  requires  special  attention. 
The  soil  is  usually  full  of  weed  seed, 
and  neglect  for  a  week  or  two  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  that  will  faidy  smother  the 
roses.  A  cool  night,  during  such  liberal 
treatment,  is  likely  to  produce  mildew, 
and  sulphur  or  grape  dust  must  be  used 
as  a  remedy,  or  better  still,  occasionally 
as  a  preventative. 

After  roses  are  planted  it  is  sometimes 
a  great  temptation  to  do  for  them  only 
what  seems  absolutely  necessary  and 
bring  up  some  other  work.  This  means 
that  the  roses  are  not  tied  up  until  they 
begin  to  lay  around  on  the  bench.  In 
this  shape  they  cannot  get  sufficient  air 
and  they  cannot  be  properly  syringed. 
It  pays  to  tie  them  up  right  at  the  start. 
This  is  more  important  with  grafted 
stock  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
broken  in  syringing  or  handling. 

Do  not  shade  the  glass  over  roses 
that  are  intended  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  blooms  next  winter.  It  may  induce 
a  quicker  growth  right  now,  but  it  will 
lack  hardiness  and  strength  to  stand  the 
winter's  forcing.  At  present  they 
should  have  all  the  sunlight  and  air  pos- 
sible. A  good  deal  of  trouble  may  be 
forestalled  and  many  good  blooms  saved 
by  starting  in  early  to  keep  thrips  and 
aphis  in  check.  The  best  thing  that  we 
have  found  for  this  purpose  is  nicoti- 
cide,  used  in  a  good  spray  pump.  It 
pays  to  buy  a  good  pump.  We  bought 
three  times  before  we  got  a  good  one. 
The  cheaper  ones  were  failures  after  a 
littie  while.  W.  W.  Coles. 


THE  KELLOGG  IfEFHROLEPIS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  Kellogg  nephrolepis,  a  form  of  Bos- 
ton fern  which  appeared  as  a  sport  in 
Geo.  M.  Kellogg's  "Maplewood"  green- 
houses at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.  Respect- 
ing it  Mr.  Kellogg  says  that  he  found 
it  as  a  runner  growing  from  an  ordi- 
nary Boston  fern  in  a  4-inch  pot  and 
has  propagated  freely  from  it.  He  has 
only  placed  a  few  plants  of  it  on  the 
market  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
store  in  Kansas  City  where  it  has  been 
much  admired  and  sold  very  readily. 

The  fronds  are  very  double  and  broad 
and  of  a  mossy  texture  on  each  side  of 
the  midrib,  making  a  heavy  frond,  one 
that  stands  well  yet  is  kept  well  held 
up  in  position  by  the  strong  stems.  It 
is  found  to  be  easily  propagated  and 
ftovin  and  thrives  well  under  the  usual 
treatment  given  the  Boston  fern. 

VXMQfk  nEHS. 

It  is  quite  time  now  that  all  young 
rose  stock  was  planted. 

Fumigate  lightly  at  the  first  signs  of 
green  fly  on  Richmond  rose. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  young 
rose  plants  to  flower  too  early. 

Early  planted  carnations  are  growing 
freely  and  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
water  now. 


An  application  of  bone  meal  now  is  in 
order  for  healthy  young  American 
Beauty  roses. 

Check  red  spider  and  thrips  at  the 
first  appearance,  or  far  more  trouble  will 
be  caused  later. 

Level  the  soil  on  the  newly  planted 
rose  beds  where  the  plants  have  ob- 
tained a  good  hold. 

As  the  foliage  develops  on  the  callas 
give  them  sufficient  water  to  wet  the 
soil  quite  down  to  the  roots. 

Finish  up  all  repotting  of  large  speci- 
men palms  and  ferns,  giving  small  shifts 
and  rich  compost  firmly  placed. 


The  Kellogg  Nephrolepis. 


Prune  the  roses  back  that  are  to  be 
held  over.  Cut  to  sound  well-ripened 
but  not  old  or  shrivelled  wood. 

It  is  time  the  regal  pelargoniums  were 
outside  preparatory  to  taking  cuttings 
and  pruning  the  old  plants  back. 

Clean  the  Asparagus  Sprengeri  regu- 
larly and,  in  cutting,  leave  no  more 
stubby  shoots  than  can  be  avoided. 

Sort  the  lilies  carefully  as  to  size  and 
weight  before  boxing;  this  will  insure 
regularity  in  the  crop  as  far  as  possible. 

The  earliest  sowing  of  mignonette 
may  be  made  now.  Sow  in  2^-inch 
pots,  about  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  each. 

See  that  no  young  plants  of  any  kind 
are  being  starved  and  therefore  stunted 
by  being  kept  in  pots  too  small  for  them. 

Place  the  dendrobiums  outside  when 
the  growth  is  finished.  Shade  slightly 
at  first  and  afterwards  allow  them  full 
sun. 

Repair  all  benches  before  filling  and 
see  that  the  sides  are  sufficiently  good  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  extra  weight  of 
new  soil. 

Healthy  carnations  usually  grow  out 
of  a  slight  attack  of  rust,  but  do  not  let 
them  go  too  far  before  applying  remedial 
measures. 

Over- watering  is  injurious  to  cut-back 
roses  at  first,  but  as  they  begin  to  get 
a  good  head  of  foliage  again  a  full  sup- 
ply is  needed. 

To  finish  up  the  growth  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  properly  after  flowering  a  mod- 
erately high  temperature  and  plenty  of 
light  are  essential. 

The  more  shaded  parts  of  the  benches 
often  have  the  surface  soil  covered  with 
a  green  slimy  matter.  Dry  these  places 
out  a  little  and  apply  a  sprinkling  of  dry 
lime. 


The  Experiment  Stations. 


CANlflNG  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLBS. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Adams  and  B.  P.  Sandsten, 
at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
have  made  a  number  of  studies  of  home 
methods  of  ccuining  and  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  have  paid  especial 
attprtlon  to  the  use  of  such  native  fruits 
as  wild  plums  and  seedling  apple&  In 
connection  with  this  work,  considerable 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  methods  of 
handling  and  storing  the  canned  goods 
In  order  that  they  might  not  deteriorate 
in  quality.  It  appears  that  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  when  preserved  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
product 

It  is  important  that  the  fruit  intended 
for  canning  should  be  in  the  right  stage 
of  ripeness.  This  stage  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, though  in  general  the  fruit  should 
be  firm,  having  attained  its  full  size  and 
normal  color.  It  should  be  free  from  all 
kinds  of  blemishes,  such  as  scab,  rust 
rot  and  all  forms  of  insect  life.  Fruit 
intended  for  canning  In  any  way  should 
bo  utilized  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
picked.  If  left  standing  for  hours,  even 
if  the  fruit  is  not  overripe,  the  fine  flavor 
is  lost  and  the  keeping  qualities  greatly 
impaired.  In  selecting  fruit  for  canning 
it  is  advisable  not  to  mix  the  differont 
varieties  together — for  example,  If  plum 
preserves  are  made  each  lot  should  be 
made  from  a  distinct  variety  or  a  com- 
bination of  flavor  win  be  the  result;  be- 
sides some  varieties  require  more  heat 
than  others,  thus  giving  the  preserved 
product  a  lack  of  uniformity  so  unde- 
sirable. 

Vegetables  Intended  for  canning  and 
pickling  should  be  picked  at  a  suitable 
stage  of  ripeness  and  should  be  of  uni- 
form size  and  quality.  For  instance.  In 
canning  tomatoes  the  fruit  should  all  be 
equally  ripe  and  of  good  color,  yet  should 
not  be  overripe.  Corn  for  canning  should 
not  be  too  tender  and  watery  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  not  be  so  old  that  It 
Is  glazed  and  tough.  For  making  pickles 
young  cucumbers  are  generally  consid- 
ered more  satisfactory  than  the  larger 
sizes. 

As  regards  the  question  of  storage,  the 
bulletin  referred  to  says:  'The  keeping 
qualities  of  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  greatly  Impaired  by  being 
stored  in  full,  daylight.  This  is  especially 
true  when  glass  jars  are  used.  The  Jelly 
will  soon  become  cloudy  and  dark  when 
thus  exposed.  Marmalade  and  other  pre- 
scr\es  are  apt  to  sour  and  become  moldy. 
No  matter  how  well  the  fruit  has  been 
put  up  and  how  carefully  sterilized  and 
sei'led,  slow  changes  In  the  preserve  will 
take  place  which  sooner  or  later  work 
their  destruction.  The  careful  housekeep- 
er will  keep  close  watch  over  her  pre- 
served fruits,  and  If  Indication  of  spoil- 
ing appears  the  tops  should  be  removed 
and  all  mold  and  spoiled  fruit  removed 
and  tops  again  replaced,  after  which  the 
jars  should  be  resterilized  by  placing 
them  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  with  cover 
over,  and  then  gradually  apply  heat  until 
the  boiling  point  Is   reached. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
makes  of  fruit  Jars  on  the  market  The 
main  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  selecting 
jars  is  that  the  tops  or  covers  fit  tightly, 
as  the  fruit  will  not  keep  In  leaky  Jara 
Jars  with  large  mouths  or  mouths  of  the 
same  size  as  the  rest  of  the  jar  are  pref- 
erable  to   jars  with  small  mouths,    as   it 
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is  much  easier  to  put  in  the  fruit  and  to 
take  it  out.  A  clear  glass  jar  is  prefer- 
able to  one  of  colored  glass,  as  one  can 
watch  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  pre- 
serves much  better. 

Several  simple  devices  for  tightening 
and  for  opening  cans  are  now  on  the 
market,  which  are  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  wrench  is  used  for  tightening 
or  loosening  bolta  Such  devices  do  away 
with  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
opening  glass  fruit  jars  with  metal  tops. 

In  the  above  discussion  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  use  of  tin  cans  for 
home  canning,  yet  they  are  often  used, 
particularly  when  some  one  of  the  home 
canning  outfits  is  employed  to  sterilize 
the  fruits  or  vegetables.  When  preserv- 
ed fruits  and  similar  goods  are  manu- 
factured on  a  wholesale  scale,  tin  cans 
are  more  commonly  used  in  the  United 
States  than  glass  or  earthen  jars,  though 
many  manufacturers  put  up  certain  spe- 
cial grades  in  glass.  In  Europe  the  pref- 
erence is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  earth- 
en or  gla^s  jars.  A  recent  German  publi- 
cation specifies  a  number  of  qualities 
which  a  serviceable  preserve  jar  for 
commercial  use  should  possess.  The  jar 
must  be  provided  with  a  simple  sealing 
device  which  must  be  unobjectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  ser- 
viceable from  the  manufacturer's  stand- 
point Whether  a  machine  should  be  re- 
quired for  sealing  the  jars  or  whether  the 
Jar  is  self-sealing  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. A  method  of  sealing  jars  is  to 
l^  preferred  which  enables  one  to  deter- 
ni  ne  whether  or  not  the  contents  of  the 
iar  are  spoiled.  The  jars  must  be  well 
ac^apted  for  use  on  a  large  scale  and  must 
bo  reasonably  cheap.  Little  stress  is  laid 
l»y  the  manufacturers  oh  the  possibility 
o(  using  the  jars  again.  Indeed,  so  far 
a?  can  be  learned,  American  manufac- 
turers do  not  collect  the  jars  or  bottles 
for  use  a  second  time.  The  cover  must 
fit  In  such  a  way  that  after  the  can  has 
been  opened  It  will  still  protect  the  con- 
tents from  dirt  and  contamination.  The 
jar  must  be  of  such  shape  and  made  of 
such  grade  of  glass  that  the  contents  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  appearance  and  remain  of 
good  quality.  It  must  be  of  such  shape 
tliat  it  can  be  packed  for  shipping  pur- 
poses with  a  minimum  waste  of  space. — 
Farmers*  Bulletin,  281. 


TOMATO  BLIGHT. 


It  is  about  this  time  of  the  year 
that  the  blight  of  tomatoes  begins  to 
be  noticeable  in  the  fields.  Plants 
which  have  made  a  fairly  good 
growth  remain  small  and  ripen  the 
fruit  prematurely.  Other  plants  die 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  and, 
in  fact,  all  sorts  of  conditions  may 
be  seen  in  the  field.  This  disease  is 
widespread,  and  the  total  loss  to  the 
growers  throughout  the  state  is  large. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  blight  were  begun  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  some 
time  ago  and  the  result  of  the  work 
points  strongly  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  fungus, 
which  attacks  the  plants  for  the  most 
part  in  the  seed  bed.  This  being  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  the 
plant  after  it  is  once  attacked.  This 
is  true,  for  the  reason  that  the  fun- 
gus grows  on  the  inside  of  the  plants 
and  evidently  enters  only  the  root- 
lets  of  young  plants.     By   examining 


the  tissues  of  a  young  plant  with  a 
microscope,  the  threads  of  the  fungus 
may  be  seen  clogging  the  cells  where 
they  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
food  material. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  we  see  no 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  combat  this 
blight  successfully  in  the  field.  But  we 
do  hope  to  find  a  method  of  prevention 
by  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  seed  beds.  With  this  end  in  view, 
we  believe  it  will  pay  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  disinfect  the  frames  or  flats 
in  which  the  seeds  are  planted.     This 
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may  be  done  by  washing  or  spraying 
all  of  the  parts  after  the  dirt  and  soil 
have  been  removed,  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  copper  sulphate.  Then  fresh 
soil  and  manure  should  be  procured, 
which  should  also  be  sterilized.  This 
can  be  best  done  by  steam  and 
may  be  done  at.  small  cost  by  fitting 
uo  a  small  system  of  two-inch  iron 
pipes  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bed  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Three  10  or  12  foot  lengths  of 
pipe  will  be  ample,  and  small  holes 
must  be  drilled  in  them  about  six 
inches  apart  to  allow  steam  to  es- 
cape. The  pipes  are  now  placed  par- 
allel to  each  other  and  connected  at 
both  ends,  so  that  they  are  about  18 
inches  apart.  The  apparatus  may  be 
connected  to  a  traction  engine  or 
other  available  source  of  steam  sup- 
ply. Soil  should  be  filled  into  the 
bed  over  the  pipes  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  foot,  then  the  surface  cov- 
ered with  gunny  sacks  or  some  simi- 
lar material.  If  steam  is  turned  on 
for  an  hour,  the  low  organisms  will 
be  killed,  and  plants  which  will  be 
practically  free  from  blight  should  be 
raised  in  soil  which  has  been  treated 
in  this  manner. 

While  the  experiments  are  by  no 
means  complete,  it  is  believed  that 
any  method  which  will  control  this 
disease  must  be  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. The  experiments  now  under 
way  are  being  studied,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  reported  in  due  time. — 
W.  Paddock  in  News  Notes  of  Colo- 
rado Agricultural   College. 


SIFTINGS. 

Distinguish,  in  spraying  apples,  be- 
tween varieties  very  susceptible  to  spray 
injury  and  those  resistant  or  less  sus- 
ceptible. Among  such  susceptible  va- 
rieties, which  must  be  sprayed  with  great 
care,  are: — Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Grav- 
enstein,  Jonathan,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener,  Wealthy, 
Yellow  Newtown,  Yellow  Transparent. 
Among  those  less  susceptible  are: — 
Alexander,  Esopus  (Spitzenburg),  Fall 
Pippin,  Hubbardston,  Northern  Spy, 
Red  Astrachan,  Red  Canada,  Rome, 
Roxbury,  Tolman  Sweet,  Tompkins 
King.  Yellow  Bellflower. 

Varieties  resistant  to  scab  should  re- 
ceive light  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  especially  if  they  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  the  copper  sulphate. 
Among  such  scab  resistant  varieties  are : 
Alexander,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Hubbards- 
ton, Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Rome, 
Roxbury,  Sutton,  Tompkins  King,  Tol- 
man Sweet,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Newtown 
and  Yellow  Transparent. 

Use  moderation  in  spraying.  Since 
the  injury  increases  with  the  amount  of 
copper  sulphate,  an  excessive  application 
that  leaves,  by  evaporation,  larger 
amounts  of  the  chemicals  on  the  tree, 
will  be  more  harmful  than  lighter  appli- 
cations. Spray  to  cover  the  foliage  and 
fruit  with  a  thin  film  and  yet  not  have 
the  trees  drip  heavily. 

An  excess  of  lime  will  not  prevent 
injury  nor  greatly  lessen  it,  therefore  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  more  than  one 
part  of  lime  to  one  part  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  making  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Obituary. 

SAMUEL  HBlfSHAW. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Samuel  Henshaw,  one  of  the  best  known 
landscape  gardeners  in  the  country, 
which  took  place  at  his  home  at  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
July  23,  from  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Henshaw  was  born  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  in  1844  and  learned  his 
profession  under  his  father,  one  of  the 
thorough  old-time  plantsmen  of  that  day, 
coming  to  this  country  in  1868  fully 
equipped,  as  far  as  knowledge  was  con- 
cerned, for  his  first  charge,  that  of  the 
Green  estate  on  Staten  Island  where  he 
remained  21  years. 

In  1890  he  began  his  work  as  a  land- 
scape gardener  and  spent  five  years  in 
the  development  of  the  Bronx  Botanical 
Garden  in  New  York.  Many  other  fine 
estates  were  designed  and  laid  out  by 
him,  including  Wm.  Rockefeller's  in 
Westchester  county,  the  Rhinelander 
estate,  the  grounds  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  many  others.  An  interesting 
piece  of  work  in  connection  with  the 
last-named  was  the  removal  of  two 
large  English  yews,  over  100  years  old. 

After  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago 
he  was  sent  to  England  in  search  of 
rare  plants  for  the  Bronx  gardens.  Up 
to  quite  recently  Mr.  Henshaw  was  in 
touch  with  everything  connected  with 
horticulture  and  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Institute. 
Besides  his  European  trips  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw has  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
other  countries  and  his  loss  to  the  hor- 
ticultural community  is  Ji  yery  great  one. 
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Ask  us. 

Clean  up. 

Pick  perennial  seeds. 

Divide  double  daisies. 

Transplant  evergreens. 

Prepare  for  bulb  planting. 

Strike  bedding  geraniums. 

Keep  on  fighting  the  weeds. 

Keen  secateurs  are  better  than  a  dull 
knife. 

Vacant   ground    soon   grows   a   crop 
cf  weeds. 

The  Camperdown  elm  is  a  fine,  weep- 
ing lawn  tree. 

Day  lilies  and  blue    irises    are    very 
beautiful  together. 

LiLiuM  auratum  is  one  of  the  finest 
lilies  in  existence. 

The  oleander  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
but  a  strong  poison. 


Sow  herbaceous  calceolarias. 

Finish  repairs  to  the  greenhouse. 

Mark  the  best  hollyhocks  for  seed. 

Dry  off  the  Bermuda  buttercups  after 
they  have  finished  flowering. 

Insufficient  ventilation  is  one  of  the 
worst  faults  in  a  greenhouse. 

Many  mischievous  insects  in  the 
greenhouse  are  busiest  at  night. 

Gather  tomatoes  when  partly  ripened 
and  the  crop  will  be  heavier. 

Keep  the  young  cineraias  as  cool  as 
possible  and  in  an  airy,  light  frame. 

All  manures  for  fruits  of  any  kind 
should  contain  a  liberal  amount  of 
potash. 

Abutilons  are  among  the  freest  and 
best  window  plants,  easily  grown  and 
propagated. 

To  stop  hoeing  now  and  let  the  sum- 
mer weeds  run  rampant  is  the  worst 
kind  of  folly. 

A  CROP  of  buckwheat  grown  on  land 
infested  with  wireworm  will,  it  is  said, 
destroy  the  pest. 

Though  the  fruit  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, the  Russian  mulberry  is  a 
beautiful  lawn  tree. 

When  writing  to  our  advertisers  be 
good  enough  to  say  that  you  saw  their 
advertisement  in  Gardening. 

Variegated  leaved  plants  are  usually 
weaker  in  growth  than  green  leaved 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Purslane  is  such  a  persistent  weed 
that  it  is  best  to  gather  up  the  stems  and 
burn  them  after  hoeing  them  off. 

Cuttings  of  oleander  root  freely  in 
bottles  of  water,  to  which  has  been  add- 
ed a  little  charcoal,  placed  in  a  sunny 
window. 

Watering  is  twice  as  effective  when 
a  light  mulch  of  short  manure,  spent 
hops  or  some  similar  material,  is  first 
laid  on  the  soil. 

Among  the  projected  experiments  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
trial  of  lemon  grass  and  other  plants 
from  India,  with  a  view  of  extracting 
essential  oils. 

The  Continental  Nurseries,  Franklyn, 
Mass.,  are  spraying  the  trees  at  the 
Wells  estate  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  ravages  of  the  elm  beetle  and 
other  msect  pests. 

Our  next  issue,  besides  the  usual  prac- 
tical notes  and  illustrations,  will  con- 
tain a  number  of  interesting  articles  on 
bulbs  and  their  culture  in  the  green- 
house and  the  flower  garden. 

Where  hens  are  kept,  always  clean 
the  runs  out  regularly  and  store  the 
manure  in  a  barrel  or  some  other  re- 
ceptacle with  dry  earth  or  ashes  be- 
tween. It  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer 
used  with  caution. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  preparing 
for  emergencies  in  the  wooden  tie  ques- 
tion by  planting  a  large  forest  in  Cal- 
ifornia for  use  when  the  natural  sup- 
ply fails.  The  eucalyptus  has  been  se- 
lected on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
rapid  growth.  Each  year  700  acres  is 
to  be  planted  and  the  first  tract  will  be 
ready,  it  is  thought,  in  about  12  years. 


Plants  do  not  relish  dust  in  the 
house  any  more  than  the  human  occu- 
pants. 

The  pure  white  Rhododendron  ele- 
gans  is  one  of  the  best  and  perfectly 
hardy. 

The  fruit  tree  agent  is  not  always 
perfection,  but  it  is  better  to  buy  trees 
from  him  than  not  to  have  any  around 
the  home. 

The  Oracle  answers  questions  briefly, 
but  any  readers  who  have  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  mentioned  are 
invited  to  communicate  it. 

The  title  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  •'Methods 
of  Destroying  Rats.'  Instructions  are 
given  whereby  these  pests  can  be  de- 
stroyed without  their  dying  in  the  house 
or  office  and  thus  becoming  a  nuisance, 
as  well  as  the  more  rough  and  ready 
methods  for  farms,  bams,  etc  AH  the 
information  given  is  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature  and  it  is  a  most  useftd 
work;  the  author  is  David  E.  Lantz. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co..  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  as  has  been  their  custom 
the  past  three  years,  recently  dis- 
tributed a  certain  portion  of  their 
earnings  among  the  employes  who  have 
been  in  their  service  three  or  more  years. 
The  rewards  are  based  on  the  earnings 
of  the  concern  and  salaries  received  by 
the  employes.  This  feature  has  become 
immensely  popular  with  the  force  and 
is  looked  forward  to  each  year  with 
much  interest. 


TO  OUR  CORRfiSPOlfDEirrS. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  seem  to 
think  that  because  they  have  nothing 
absolutely  new  to  write  about  that 
therefore  their  notes  are  not  welcome. 
Others  think  that  if  their  communica- 
tions are  not  cxactlv  up  to  newspaper 
style  that  they  cannot  be  used  or  useful 
to  others.     Both  these  ideas  are  wrong. 

Even  if  your  letter  or  article  is  not 
exactly  new  there  may  be  in  it  some 
new  point  interesting  to  other  amateurs 
and  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  constant  additions  being  made 
to  the  list  of  beginners  to  whom  your 
communications  are  not  only  new  but 
interesting.  "Most  of  the  things  I  wish 
to  say  have  already  been  well  said  in 
Gardening/'  says  one  correspondent. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true  but,  even 
if  it  is,  there  is  always  a  number  of 
new  readers  who  will  be  interested  in 
anything  that  refers  to  their  favorite 
plants,  and  amateur  writings  are  always 
interesting  to  amateur  readers. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  letters  this  is 
quite  an  immaterial  point.  We  receive 
communications  from  all  over  the 
world  in  various  styles  of  English  and 
other  languages  and  it  must  be  a  queer 
kind  of  letter  that  does  not  contain  some 
useful  points.  Wherever  you  are  then 
or  whatever  you  are  doing  of  an  inter- 
esting nature  to  gardeners  let  us  hear 
from  you.  The  season's  crops  so  far. 
whether  of  vegetables,  fruit  or  flowers 
have  surely  taught  you  some  useful  les- 
son. Don't  keep  it  to  yourself  but  let 
others  know;  whether  it  is  a  lesson  of 
success  or  failure  it  makes  no  difference. 
It  is  none  the  less  a  lesson  worth  re- 
cording. And  you  will  be  the  more  likc- 
V-  to  remember  it  yourself  for  having 
put  it  on  record  ffr  thc^ciiofit  Icyboth- 
ers.     Digitized  by  VjjCJO  V  itT 
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A  TOUlfG  FLORIST. 

Walter  Mclntyre, .  son  of  John  Mcln- 
tyre,  wholesale  florist  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  though  only  seven  years  old,  takes 
as  naturally  to  the  florist  business  as  a 
duck  to  water.  He  is  frequently  left 
alone  in  the  store  in  the  afternoons  and 
receives  and  answers  calls  over  the  tele- 
phone without  making  mistakes  in  or- 
ders. He  has  learned  the  different  va- 
rieties and  grades  of  flowers  and  other 
details  of  the  business  and  is  a  valuable 
assistant  notwithstanding  his  tender 
years.  

SOHEIHING  ABOUT  If  AMES. 

Do  not  tremble,  gentle  reader*  this  Is 
not  to  be  an  article  upon  the  vexed  and 
vexing  question  of  nomenclature.  No, 
it  la  to  string  together  some  thoughts  as  . 
to  **what's  in  a  name?"  If  a  botanical 
one,  a  good  deal,  sometimes  In  letters — 
like  mesembryanthemum,  in  which  there 
are  16 ;  sometimes  in  meaning,  which  may 
be  wholly  erroneous  or  indefinite,  as 
menyanthes  and  many  others. 

A  misapplied  vernacular  name,  like 
honey-suckle  to  azalea  or  columbine,  gives 
one  a  distinct  shiver.  He  has  a  milder 
tremor  when  he  hears  Maianthemum  Can- 
adense  called  Solomon's-seal.  Surely  It 
is  forgery  If  not  lese  majeste,  to  misuse 
the  sign  manual  of  the  wise  old  king — of 
him  who  could  confine  a  genie  In  a  beer 
bottle!  Now,  there  is  a  significance  really 
pretty  in  that  name  when  applied  to 
either  species  of  polygonatum.  Their 
rhizomes,  by  the  falling  off  of  a  shoot, 
are  marked  by  a  succession  of  stamp- 
like scars,  as  of  the  impression  of  a  seal 
on  wax.  The  smilacinas  and  maianths 
do  not  show  these,  or  If  so,  in  less  degree. 

Pretty  names  of  the  vernacular  are 
spring-beauty.  grrass-of-Pamassus,  pyxie, 
llly-of-the-valley,  .snow-on-the-mountaln, 
penny- wort,  golden-rod,  pimpernel,  daisy 
(the  day's  eye  of  Chaucer),  primrose  (the 
prime-rose,  of  early  English),  Jack-in- 
the-pulplt,  gold-thread,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand  are  a  lot  of  meaningless  names  in 
place  of  which  the  botanist  has  more 
euphonlus  ones — often,  too,  more  desigrna- 
tive.  Thus,  minny-berry  for  the  sugar- 
berr>',  or  celtls,  buck-bean  for  menyan- 
thes, water-violet  for  Hottonia  inflata,  a 
plant  of  the  primrose  family;  false-lndl- 
go,   for  amorpha. 

Old  garden  names  derived  from  our 
English  home,  are  many  of  them  deep- 
bedded  in  our  literature,  as  betony,  agri- 
mony, rue,  lords-and-ladles,  thistle,  ladies- 
smock,  moumlng-brlde,  cowslip,  money- 
wort, honesty,  and  th»3  like.  I  wonder  if 
our  readers,  by  the  way,  know  the  fun, 
as  dear  old  Dr.  Gray  used  to  say,  he  had 
"tucked  Into  his  manuals"?  He  once 
pointed  out  to  some  of  us  In  the  summer 
school  at  Harvard,  In  those  elysian  days 
never  to  be  forgotten,  the  reading  under 
"Lunaria."  The  unsuspicious  does  not, 
as  modem  slang  graphically  puts  it,  at 
first  "catch  on." 

"Lunaria  annua,  common  honesty.  Not 
native  to  the  country,  but  still  to  be 
found  In  old-fashioned  places. 

"Lunaria  redivlva,  perennial  honesty. 
This  is  even  a  rarer  sort." 

We  recall  too.  In  sunny  recollections  of 
our  old  teacher,  his  comment  on  the  name 
of  Ailanthus  glandulosus,  "called  by  the 
Arabs  *the  tree  pf  Heaven',  but  the  stam- 
inate  blossoms  redolent  of  any  other 
odors  than  those  of  Paradise."  He  used 
to  say  with  a  twinkle  In  that  marvelous 
eye  of  his,  that  "a  humorous  was  not  in- 
consistent with  a  scientific  treatment  of 
a  subject" 


The  plants  of  the  table  have  good, 
homely,  expressive  English  names,  as 
carrot,  spinach,  lurnip,  caraway,  dill, 
beans,  millet,  corn;  while  the  aromatic 
l&biates  are  a  very  nosegay  of  sweets. 
Their  titles  are  really  musical,  and  we 
love  them  as  the  bees  do  the  flowers. 
Read  some  of  them,  as  thyme,  marjoram, 
basil,  balm,  dittany,  penny-royal,  blue- 
curls,  catnip,  lavender,  sage,  and  ger- 
mander. 

The  whole  of  this  random  talk  of  mine, 
a  sort  of  thinking  aloud,  comes  from 
meditating  upon  the  very  un -meaning 
English  name  of  our  American  plant,  Cas- 
tilleia  coccinea,  formerly  called  bartsia. 
It  is,  as  every  one  knows,   usually  called 


grade,  and  pack  fruit  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  London  market  and  to  best 
Insure  its  safe  transportation. 

"The  question  of  freight  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  heretofore,  but  through 
arrangements  perfected  by  the  govern- 
ment a  rate  of  |6.07  per  ton  has  been 
secured  from  all  lines  for  carrying  fi-uit 
as  deck  or  betweeen-deck  cargo,  including 
the  charges  from  Durban  to  London.  It  is 
claimed  that  citrus  fruit  properly  packed 
would  arrive  in  good  condition  on  the 
London  market  when  carried  as  pro- 
posed. 

"The  pineapples  grown  here  are  very 
fine,  and  If  delivered  north  in  perfect 
condition  would  bring  a  good  price,  as 
at  the  season  they  ripen  the  northern 
market  has  very  little  fruit.  The  pine- 
apples are  cut,  leaving  about  2  inches 
of  stem,  which  is  dipped  in  sealing  wax, 
and  the  fruit  is  then  carefully  packed  in 
cotton  and  put  In  cases." 

STILL   WITH   THB   FIRM. 

A  big  New  York  wholesale  house  not 
long  ago  started  a  certain  drummer  on 
the  road,  giving  him  $200  for  traveling 
expenses.  Two  weeks  passed  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  from  him.  Finally,  the 
house,  becoming  impatient,  telegraphed 
the  delinquent  as  follows: 

"No  advices  from  you  since  you  left. 
Are  you  still  with  us?" 

In  a  little  while  the  answer  came: 

"Referring  yours  of  fifteenth.  Have 
drawn  on  you  for  $250  additional.  Am 
still  with  you." — ^Lipplncott's. 


Master  Walter  Mclntyre. 
The  youngest  Philadelphia  florist. 

scarlet  painted  cup.  In  which  the  adjec- 
tive alone  Is  a  fact.  There  is  no  cup  or 
suggestion  of  one  about  the  flower.  The 
long,  narrow,  labiate  flowers,  Indeed,  are 
not  considered.  It  Is  the  showy,  rather 
wedge-shaped,  flat  bracts  that  attract  at- 
tention. How  much  better  the  western 
name  for  another  species,  even  more  bril- 
liant, which  travellers  to  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  will  recall — "the  Indlan's-palnt- 
brush."  That  it  looks  like,  with  its  bracts, 
more  or  less  lacinlate  and  daubed  with 
georgeous  vermilllon.  I  have  thought, 
too,  that  the  name  given  here  in  the  east 
to  the  comparative  new  immigrant,  Hier- 
acium  aurantiacum,  of  Diana's  paint- 
brush is  significant  and  worthy. — Dr. 
Wm.  Whitman  Bailey  In  The  American 
Botanist 


FRUIT  GROWING   IN  NATAL. 

Consul  E.  S.  Cunningham,  of  Durban, 
reports  that  the  progressive  citizens  and 
go\ernment  of  Natal  have  turned  their 
attention  to  developing  fruit  growing  and 
exporting,  concerning  which  he  writes: 

"Many  of  the  subtropical  fruits  are  in- 
digenous and  all  can  be  grown  when  cul- 
tivated. In  stimulating  the  interest  the 
government  has  taken  the  initiative,  and 
some  weeks  ago  a  proposition  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  trans- 
port free  to  the  London  market  500  cases 
of  naartjes,  which  proposition  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Natal  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  Other  arrangements  for  ihe 
benefit  of  the  fruit  growers  have  been 
made  by  the  government,  which  indicate 
that  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  fruits 
of  Natal  will  be  a  common  thing  on  the 
British   market. 

"It  is  announced  that  the  government 
is  prepared  to  send  an  expert  packer  to 
visit  growers  to  show  them  how  to  pick, 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  free  horticul- 
tural exhibition  is  to  be  held  In  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  August  27-29,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Old  Home  week  committee. 

Mount  Washington,  Md. — ^The  deer  In 
Druid  Hill  park  are  apparently  Inclined 
to  a  roving  life  and  Major  Mahool,  ap- 
parently, seems  inclined  to  shift  respon- 
sibility. Many  complaints  have  reached 
him  to  be  met  with  the  assurance  that 
the  deer  belong  not  to  the  park  board  but 
to  somebody  else.  This  has  drawn  the 
following  letter  from  a  florist  who  has 
suffered:  "I  have  had  considerable  dam- 
age done  to  some  very  valuable  carna- 
tion plants  by  'somebody's*  deer.  I  am. 
however,  very  glad  to  know  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  park  board,  for  the  rea- 
son that  when  they  are  shot — as  they 
surely  will  be  on  their  next  visit  to  my 
place — I  shall  expect  no  kick  from  the 
major,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  'some- 
body else',  for  there  is  'nobody'  in  this 
section  who  keeps  this  class  of  nuisance 
except  the  major." 


Societies. 


CANADIAN  HORT.  ASSUCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing, London,  Ont.,  August  28  and  29. 


AT  NORWICH,  CONN. 

SWEET  PEA  SHOW. 

As  the  exhibition  of  the  New  London 
County  Horticultural  Society,  July  30,  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  was  a  sweet  pea  show, 
that  flower  predominated,  and  there  was 
an  exhibition  such  as  was  never  before 
seen  here,  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  flower  lovers,  especially  those  in- 
terested in  the  culture  of  that  particular 
kind.  It  ofl^ered  a  grand  opportunity  to 
see  the  many  varieties  of  sweet  peas  and 
gave  excellent  ideas,  suiting  every  taste 
as  to  which  to  cultivate. 

The  exhibits  embraced  the  best  vari- 
eties from  noted  English  hybridists,  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  flower  and  for 
that  reason  the  exhibit  of  the  Morton  F. 
Plant  estate,  including  48  different  va- 
rieties, was  the  center  of  attraction.  Tliis 
included  all  the  new  varioies.  Including 
five  from  England,  Nora  Unwin,  E.  J. 
Castle,  Mrs.  Alfred  W"alkins,  Frank  Dol- 
by and  Tom  Bolton,  all  of  which  ^t^ 
new.     This  exhibit  took  tlie  gold  medall^^ 
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Across  the  front  of  the  hall  was  the 
exiiibit  of  the  Alfred  Mitchell  estate  of 
New  London.  There  was  a  large  display 
of  sweet  peas,  handsome  and  varied  to- 
geeher  with  many  perennials.  August 
Neuman  is  the  gardener  for  the  estate 
and  showed  hardy  phlox,  stokesia,  platy- 
codon  and  iris.  This  exhibit  received 
first   prize    and   was   an   excellent   one. 

Miss  A.  Li.  Cogswell  showed  12  an- 
nuals. There  was  a  fine  exhibit  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  Richards,  including  a  collection  of 
phlox,  bay  magnolia  and  a  vase  of  ma- 
lope,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
There  were  nine  excellent  vases  of  sweet 
peas  shown  by  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Colt,  while 
the  10  bunches  of  peas  shown  by  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Richards  were  elegant. 

At  the  entrance  there  was  a  handsome 
standing  wreath  of  sweet  peas  in  four 
colors  by  the  Geduldig  estate.  There  was 
a  large  basket  tastefully  decorated  with 
ribbon  containing  several  colored  sweet 
peas  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lanman  which  took 
first  prize,  and  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Costello  Llppitt 

There  was  a  short  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety during  the  evening,  at  which  Presi- 
dent Head  was  in  the  chair.  New  mem- 
bers elected  were  Mrs.  Gardiner  Greene, 
Charles  E.  Chandler,  Mary  E.  Shipman, 
Louis  Renter  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Oilman.  The 
following  are  the  awards: 

Named  varieties,  15  sprays  each — 
Thomas  W.  Head,  first,  50  varieties,  gold 
medal  presented  by  Lyon  &  Ewald;  Gus- 
tave  Neuman,  second,  20  varieties,  $2 ; 
Miss  Amy  Cogswell,  third,  12  varieties, 
*1. 

Twelve  named  varieties,  6  sprays  each. 
— Gustave  Neuman,  first,  $2 ;  Mr&  Adda 
L.  Richards,  second,   |1. 

Ten  sprays,  white. — Costello  Lippitt. 

Five  sprays,  white. — Miss  N.  E.  Lucas. 

Ten  sprays,  pink. — The  Misses  Bliss. 

Five  sprays,  pink. — H.  F.  Parker. 

Ten  sprays,  rose. — George  H.  Pratt. 

Five  sprays,  rose. — H.  F.  Parker. 

Ten  sprays,  blue. — The  Misses  Bliss. 

Five  sprays,  blue. — H.  F.  Parker. 

Ten  sprays,  lavender. — ^Mrs.  Colt. 

Five  sprays,  lavender. — Mrs.  Colt, 

Ten  sprays,  red. — Miss  N.  E.  Lucas. 

Five  sprays,  red. — Mrs.  G.  H.  Roath. 

Ten  sprays,  salmon. — George  H.  Pratt 

Five  sprays,  salmon. — H.  F.  Parker. 

Ten  sprays,  pink  and  white. — H.  F. 
Church. 

Five  sprays,  any  variety. — H.  F,  Parker. 

Vase  arranged  for  effect — Mra  R,  W. 
Kimball. 

Vase  arranged  with  own  foliage. — Mrs. 
Gertrude  H.  Roath. 

Basket — ^Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Lanman, 
first;   Costello  Lippitt,   second. 

Collection  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. — 
Gustave  Neuman,  gardener  for  Alfred 
Mitchell,  Esq. 

Collection  annuals. — ^Miss  Amy  L.  Cogs- 
well. 

SIVEET  PEA  SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  S.  W., 
July  16,  and  the  general  verdict  was 
that  there  never  was  such  an  excellent 
show.  The  resources  of  the  hall  with 
its  annexes  and  committee  rooms  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  There  were  797 
entries  with  3,217  bunches  In  competi- 
tion, an  excess  of  1.250  over  last  year. 
In  addition  there  were  numerous  non- 
competitive displays  exhibited  by  the 
trade.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  too-much-alike 
varieties  or  rather  the  different  shades 
of  the  same  variety  as  grown  by  the 
various  specialists.  More  rogulng  In 
the  seed  growing  field  appears  to  be 
necessary.  There  were  154  novelties 
exhibited,  but  only  seven  received  the 
coveted  award  of  merit.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these  seven  varieties  with 
brief  descriptions: 

Evelyn  Hemus,  exhibited  by  Miss  He- 
mus,  Upton-on-Severn,  large,  wavy, 
creamy  rose. 

St.  George,  exhibited  by  Hurst  &  Son. 
London,  a  fine  wavy  red  or  fiery  scar- 
let 

The  Marquis,  exhibited  by  Dobbie  & 


Co.,  Rothesay,  Scot.,  a  decided  sensa- 
tion   wavy,  rose  and  magenta. 

Elsie  Herbert,  exhibited  by  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  Winchester,  wavy,  picotee 
edged,  white  base  crimson  edge. 

Silas  Cole,  exhibited  by  Silas  Cole, 
Northampton,  much  In  the  way  of  Black 
Knight,   fine   heavy  flower,   wavy. 

Nancy  Perkins,  exhibited  by  H.  A. 
Perkins,  Relgate,  a  large  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  wavy. 

Rosle  Adams,  exhibited  by  T.  Steven- 
son, Addlestone.  a  bi-color. 

Dobbie  &  Co.  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  their  display,  a  feature  of 
which  was  St  George. 

Hobbles,  Ltd.,  received  a  gold  medal 
for  a  very  artistically  arranged  grroup. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  silver 
gilt  medal  for  group  which  Included 
Mrs.  Robt.  Cannell,  Cannell's  White, 
Miss  Doris  and  Rosy  Morn.  The  last 
named,  which  was  certlflcated  last  year, 
was  specially  good. 

Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  silver  medal 
for  a  group  of  36  varieties,  including 
a  lot  of  unnamed  seedlings. 
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Awards  for  Fruits.  Currants. — ^Two 
quarts  of  any  red  variety:  W.  G.  Ken- 
dall, first  wilder;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitney* 
second.  Perfection;  Q.  V.  Fletcher,  third, 
VersaUlalse.  Two  quarts  of  any  white 
variety,  W.  Q.  Kendall,  first  White  Grape ; 
E.  L.  Lewis,  second.  White  Grape;  G.  V. 
Fletcher,  third.  White  Grape.  Gooseber- 
ries.— Collection  of  not  less  than  three 
varieties,  one  quart  each:  Joseph  S. 
Chase,  first;  W.  J.  Clemson,  second.  Two 
qiiarts  of  any  variety  of  American  origin : 
W.  G.  Kendall,  first  Chautauqua;  J.  S. 
Chase,  second.  Triumph;  J.  S.  Chase, 
third,  Columbus.  Two  quarts  of  any 
variety  of  foreign  origin :  Wilfrid  Wheel- 
er, first  Industry;  J.  S.  Chase,  second. 
Ashland.  Largest  and  best  collection  or 
midsummer  fruit  arranged  for  effect  with 
foliage:  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  first;  Q.  V. 
Fletcher,  second.  Gratuity: — ^Mn.  E.  M. 
Gill,  collection  of  currants. 

Awards  for  Blowera  Sweet  Peas. — 
Twelve  varieties,  named,  six  sprays  of 
each:  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  first;  W^.  Reed, 
second;  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  third.  Fifty 
sprays,  any  named  white  variety:  Thom- 
as Howden,  first  Dorothy  Eckford;  Nor- 
rls  F.  Comley,  second;  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
third.  Fifty  sprays,  light  pink  or  blush; 
Norrls  F.  Comley.  first.  Gladys  Unwin; 
Thomas  Howden,  second.  Gladys  Unwln; 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,  third.  Countess  Spencer. 
B*lfty  Qprays,  rose  colored:  Norrls  F. 
Comley,  first,  John  Ingman ;  Thomas  How- 
den. second.  Lord  Roseberry;  A.  E.  Hart- 
shorn, third.  John  Ingman.  PHfty  sprays, 
blue  or  purple:  Norrls  F.  Comley,  first 
King  of  the  Blues;  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  sec- 
ond. Navy  Blue;  Joseph  Thorpe,  third. 
Navy  Blue.  Fifty  sprays,  lavender: 
Thomas  Howden,  first  Mrs.  Geo.  Hig- 
glnson;  Norrls  F.  Comley.  second,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Higglnson:  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  third. 
Countess  of  Radnor.  B^ifty  ^rays,  red  or 
crimson:  Thomas  Howden,  first.  King 
Edward  VII.;  Mrs.  F.  S.  DeLue,  second. 
King  Edward  VII;  O.  B.  Kenrick.  third. 
King  Edward  VII.  Fifty  sprays,  orange 
or  salmon,  Thomas  Howden.  first  Helen 
Lewis;  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  second.  Miss 
Willmott;  Mr&  F.  a  DeLue,  third,  Helen 
Lewia  Titty  sprays,  any  other  color: 
Thos.  Howden,  first.  Shazada;  O.  R  Ken- 
rick, second,  Blanche  Ferry;  E.  L.  Lewis, 
third,  Florence  Molyneux,  Hardy  herba- 
ceous flowera — ^Thirty  bottles:  Blue  Hill 
Nurseries,  first:  Blue  Hill  Nurseries, 
second.  Iris  Kaempferi. — Collection  of 
varieties  filling  25  vases:  T.  C.  Thurlow 
&  Co.,  third.  Gratuities : — Bay  State  Nur- 
series, herbaceous  plants;  Frederick  J. 
Rea,  herbaceous  plants;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Law- 
rence, Rambler  roses  and  herbaceous 
plants;  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  display 
of  aquatics:  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  hollyhocks; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display. 

Awards  for  Vegetables.  Beans. — Half- 
peck  wax :  E.  Parker,  first,  Wardwell 
Kidney  Wax;  Joseph  Thorpe,  second. 
Davis  Golden  Wax;  A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
third,  Currie's  Rust-proof.  Half-peck, 
jrreen :  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  first.  Giant 
Strlngless;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitney,  second, 
Longfellow;  E.  Parker,  third,  Burpee's 
Strlngless.  Beets. — Twelve  specimens:  E. 
J.  Lewis,  first,  Crosby's  Bg>'ptian ;  E. 
Parker,  second.  Cabbages. — Four  speci- 
mens: W.  Heustis  &  Son.  first,  Suc- 
resslon :  E.  Parker,  second,  Early  Wofller. 
Cucumbers. — Four  specimens:  A.  W. 
Crockford,  first,  Crockford's  Columbia;  A. 
E.  Hartshorn,  second,  White  Spine;  W. 
J.  Clemson,   third,  White  Spine.     Lettuce. 


— Four  heads:  W.  Heustis  &,  Son,  first, 
Tennisball;  E.  L.  Lewis,  second.  Sutton's 
Standwell;  E.  L.  Lewis,  third.  Big  Bos- 
ton. Onlona — Twelve  specimens:  R 
Parker,  flrst  Silver  King;  W.  J.  Clem- 
son, second.  Silver  King ;  E.  L.  Lewis,  third, 
Silver  Skin.  Peas. — Half -peck,  late  vari- 
eties, Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitney,  -first,  Admiral 
Dewey;  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  second.  Admiral 
Dewey;  Mra  A.  W.  Blake,  third.  Superla- 
tive. Squashes. — Summer,  Long  Warted, 
four  specimens :  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  first;  W. 
Heustis  &  Son,  second ;  E.  L.  Lewis,  third. 
Summer  Scallop,  four  specimens:  W. 
Heustis  A  Son,  first;  E.  L.  Lewis,  second. 
Tomatoes. — Twelve  specimens :  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  first.  Comet;  W.  J.  Clemson,  sec- 
ond. Stirling  Castle:  A.  W.  Crockford, 
third,  Crockford's  Forcing.  Collection  of 
Vegetables,  not  less  than  eight  varieties: 
E.  Parker,  first  Gratuity : — A.  W.  Crock- 
ford, co^ection  of  cucumbera 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit : — ^H.  H. 
Rogers.   (James  Garthley.  gardener),  dls- 

Slay   of    stocks   and    herbaceous    plants; 
ames  McKlssock,  new  delphlnium&    Cul- 
I   tural   Certificate: — ^W.   W.    Rawson.  Del- 

Shlnlum  Zalil.  Honorable  Mention : — Geo. 
I.  Davenport  variegated  nasturtium. 
Vote  of  Thanks : — R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co.. 
display  of  stocks,  herbac^eous  plants,  irises 
and  sweet  peas;  C.  W.  Parker,  roses. 

AT  LAKES   GENEVA^  WIS. 

The  fiower.  fruit  and  vegetable  show, 
in  connection  with  the  midsummer  fair, 
was  held  July  26-27,  and,  considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  was  a  credit 
to  the  exhibltora  The  classes  were  all 
well  filled  and  competition  was  keen.  The 
following  are  the  awards: 
FRurr. 

Two  bunches  black  grapes,  indoor. — R 
T.  Crane,  Axel  Johnson,  gardener,  first; 
Mra  J.  H.  Moore,  John  Sllgh,  gardener, 
second. 

Two  bunches  white  grapes.  Indoor. — ^R. 
T.  Crane,  flrst 

Plate  of  red  currants. — Mra  R.  N.  Ish- 
am,  Robt.  Sampson,  gardener,  flrst;  M. 
A.  Ryerson,  Miles  Barrett  gardener,  sec- 
ond. 

Plate  of  white  currants. — ^Mrs.  B.  E. 
Ayer,  flrst;  O.  W.  Potter,  Frank  Kuehne. 
gardener,   second. 

Collection  of  currants. — R.  T.  Crane, 
first 

Collection  of  gooseberries. — R.  T.  Crane, 
first. 

Plate  of  gooseberries. — R.  T.  Crane, 
first;  M.  A.  Ryerson,  second. 

Collection  of  raspberries. — N.  C.  Sears, 
first;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Plate  of  raspberries. — Kellog  Fairbank, 
E.  Sandgren,  gardener,  first;  N.  C.  Seara 
second. 

Plate  of  strawberries. — R,  T.  Crane, 
first 

Melon. — ^R.  T.  Crane,  first  with  Em- 
erald Gem;  Tracy  Drake.  Geo.  Shepard, 
gardener,  second. 

Collection  of  melona — Mra  R.  N.  Ish- 
am,  first;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Special  prise  for  any  fruit  not  classi- 
fied.— ^Mrs.  Conrad  Seipp,  first  and  sec- 
ond, with  peachea 

VBOBTABLES. 

Four  globe  artichokes. — Geo.  Sturges, 
Wm.  Wahlstedt  gardener,  flrst;  Mra  R 
N.  Isham,  second. 

Plate  of  60  pods  string  beans,  wax. — 
H.  Carpenter,  Fred  Millar,  gardener,  flrst ; 
R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Bunch  six  table  beeta — O.  W.  Potter, 
first:  N.  C.  Sears,  second. 

Three  cauliflowera — Mra  R.  N.  Isham. 
first;  C.  H.  Hacker,  Hans  Larsen,  garden- 
er,  second. 

Three  heads  cabbage.  Early  Wakefield. 
— Mrs.  Otto  Young,  Wm.  Towne,  gar- 
dener,   first;    Mrs.   Conrad   Seipp,    second. 

Three  heads  cabbage.  Fat  Head.  — 
Tracy  Drake,  first;  Wi  S.  McCrae,  Ray- 
mond Niles,   gardener,  second. 

Three  heads  cabbage.  Savoy. — N.  W. 
Harris,  Henry  Illenberger.  gardener,  first ; 
Geo.  Sturges.  second. 

Three  egg  plants. — ^H.  G.  Selfrldge.  Carl 
Gethardt  gardener,  first;  Mra  R.  N.  ISIi- 
am.  second. 

Six  stalks  early  celery. — H.  G.  Self- 
ridge,  first;  I.  L  Mitchell,  A.  J.  Smith, 
gardener,  second. 

Best  six  ears  corn. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrat; 
Mrs.    R.    N.    Isham,    second. 

Pair  forcing  cucumbers,  long  type. — 
R.   T.   Crane,   first;   Tracy  Drake,   second. 

Pair  forcing  cucumbers,  short  type. — 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Porter,  John  TiplacJy.  gar- 
dener, first 

Pair  cucumbers,  grown  outdoors.*— H. 
G.  Selfrldge,  flrst;  L  I.  Mitchell,    second. 
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Six  kohl-rabl. — C.  L.  Hutchinson.  Wm. 
Longland.  gardener,  first;  N.  N.  Harris, 
second. 

Three  heads  Cos  lettuce. — Mrs.  R,  N. 
Isham.  first. 

Six  headfl  lettuce,  any  variety. — Mra 
R  N.  Isham,  first 

Six  onions,  raised  from  seed. — W.  S. 
McCrae,  first;  M.  A.  Ryerson,  second. 

Six  onions,  raised  from  sets. — ^W.  H. 
Mitchell,  Wm.  Hurry,  gardener,  first;  F. 
L.  Chapman,  second. 

Bunch  of  parsley. — Tracy  Drake,  first; 
E.  F.  Swift,  H.  Tolman,  gardener,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  green  peppers. — Kellog  Falrbank, 
first;  H.   Q.   Selfrldge,   second. 

Plate  of  50  pods  peas,  any  variety. — 
C.  H.  Hutchinson,  first;  W.  L.  Durkee, 
second. 

One-half  pint  shelled  peas. — Hub.  Car- 
penter, first;  N.  C.  Sears,  second. 

Collection  early  potatoes,  five  of  each 
kind  on  plates. — G.  D.  Barnard,  Chas. 
Fleming,  gardener,  first;  Geo.  Sturges, 
second. 

Plate  of  five  early  potatoes. — ^W.  L. 
Durkee,  first;   R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Bunch  of  25  radishes,  turnip  rooted. — 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Ayer,  first;  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
second. 

Bunch  of  25  radishes,  globe. — Mrs.  B. 
Sturges,   first;    C.    L.    Hutchinson,    second. 

Plate  spinach,  round  leaved. — Kellog 
Falrbank,  first;  C.  L.  Hutchinson  second. 

Plate  Spinach.  New  Zealand. — M.  A. 
Ryerson.  first;  Mrs.  C.  Seipp,  second. 

Two  squashes,  summer. — J.  J.  Mitchell, 
first;  G.   D.  Barnard,  second. 

Five  tomatoes,  grrown  under  glass. — 
C.  L.  Hutchinson,  first;  R.  T.  Crane, 
second.  • 

Five  tomatoes,  grown  outdoors. — Kellog 
Falrbank.  first;  Mrs.  R  N.  Isham,  sec- 
ond. 

Five  turnips. — Tracy  Drake,  first;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Porter,  second. 

Collection  of  herbs. — C.  L.  Hutchin- 
son, first:   Mrs.  C.  Seipp,  second. 

Three  tomato  plants  In  fruit. — Mrs.  C. 
Seipp,   first ;    H.  G.   Selfrldge,   second. 

Display  of  vegetables  on  board  3x3  Vi 
feet. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  first;  G.  D.  Bar- 
nard, second. 

CUT    FLOWBRS. 

Ba^et  cut  flowers  arranged  for  effect. 
— Theo.  Wheeler,  first;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  A. 
J.   Smith,    gardener,   second. 

Basket  sweet  peas  arranged  for  eflfoct. 
—Ethel  C.  Hately,  first;  C.  L.  Hutchin- 
son, second. 

Basket  of  annuals  arranged  for  effect. 
—Mrs.  H.  H.  Porter,  first;  Mrs.  R  N. 
Isham.   second. 

Basket  of  perennials  arranged  for  ef- 
fect— R.  T.  Crane,  first;  N.  W.  Harris, 
second. 

Basket  of  hardy  roses. — H.  G.  Selfrldge. 
first. 

Basket  of  wild  flowers  arranged  for  ef- 
fect— C.  L.  Hutchinson,  first;  Florence  D. 
Bartlett   second. 

General  display  of  perennials. — R.  T. 
Crane,  first 

Display  of  grasses. — H.  G.  Selfrldge, 
first. 

Collection  cut  flowers,  not  more  than 
six  varieties,  12  of  each. — J.  J.  Mitchell, 
first;   C.    L.    Hutchinson,   second. 

Collection  pansles,  not  more  than  60 
blooming. — Mrs.  C.  Seipp,  first;  Kellog 
Falrt>ank,    second. 

Twelve  sprays  Phlox  Drummondii. — 
Kellog  Falrbank,  first;  O.  W.  Potter,  sec- 
ond. 

Twelve  sprays  phlox,  perennial. — R.  T. 
Crane,  first ;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  second. 

Twelve  sprays  verbena. — K.  Falrbank, 
first;  E.  F.  Swift  second. 

Twelve  spikes  stock. — Mrs.  C.  Seipp, 
first;   C.    L.    Hutchinson,    second. 

Difq;>lay  mixed  poppies. — Mr&  C.  Seipp, 
first;  N.  C.  Sears,  second. 

Display  of  sweet  peas. — Mra  J.  H. 
Moore,  first;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Six  varieties  sweet  peas.  25  of  each. — 
M.  A.  Ryerson,  first;  Geo.  Sturges,  sec- 
ond. 

Twelve  sprayji  salpiglossls. — H.  G.  Self- 
rldge. first;  K.  Falrbank,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  asters. — Geo.  D. 
Barnard,  first. 

Six  show  dahliaa — ^R.  T.  Crane,  first 

Six  cactus  dahliaa — R.  T.   Crane,  first. 

Twelve  African  marigold.  —  Ethel  C. 
Hately.   first;    K.   Falrbank,    second. 

Twelve  French  marigolds. — Geo.  Stur- 
ges.  first 

Twelve  Japanese  Iris.  —  R.  T.  Crane, 
first;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  second. 

Twelve  hollyhockis,  double.  —  K.  Fair- 
bank,  first;   J.  J.  Mitchell,  second. 

Twelve  hollyhocks,  single.  —  C.  L. 
Hutchinson,  first;  K.  Falrbank,  second. 


Twelve  spikes  snapdragon. — ^M.  A.  Ry- 
erson,  first;   Kauierlne  L«efens,   second. 

Twenty-five  galllardla. — N.  W.  Harris, 
firfct;  Mrs.  R.   N.  Isham,   second. 

Six  spikes  lilies,  any  variety. — C.  L. 
Hutchinson,    first 

Collection  native  fiowers. — C.  L.  Hutch- 
inson, first 

Display  of  aquatics.  —  J.  J.  Mitchell, 
first;   Mrs.   E.   E.  Ayer,   second. 

Collection  ferns,  cut. — C.  L.  Hutchin- 
son,  first;   Mrs.   C.   Seipp.   second. 

Vase  hardy  roses,  not  more  than  25 
blooms. — O.   W.    Potter,  first 

Display  hardy  roses. — Mrs.  C.  Seipp, 
first 

Collection  hybrid  tea  roses,  grown  out- 
doors.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore,  first;  Mrs.  C. 
Seipp,   second. 

Special  vase  of  rhododendrons. — E.  F. 
Swift    first 

PLANTS. 

Group  of  greenhouse  plants  arranged 
for  effect-^.  J.  Mitchell,  first;  H.  G. 
Selfrldge,   second. 

Display  of  geraniums. — E.  Lee  Jones, 
first 

Six  plants  coleus. — J.  J.   Mitchell,   first 

Six  foliage  plants.  —  N.  W.  Harris, 
first;   J.  J.   Mitchell,   second. 

Six    house    ferns. — J.    J.    Mitchell,    first 

Three  house  ferns. — ^J.  J.  Mitchell,  first ; 
Ruth  Dickenson,  second. 

Collection  native  ferns,  plants. — E.  E. 
Ayer,  first. 

Six  gloxinias. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  first; 
Mra  H.  H.  Porter,  second. 

Three  heliotropes. — Mrs.  C.   Seiop,  first 

Specimen  heliotrope.  —  Mrs.  C.  Seipp, 
first. 

Six  begonias,  tuberous  rooted. — C.  L. 
Hutchinson,  first 

Six  begonias,  flowering. — Ruth  Dicken- 
son, first. 

Six  begonias.  Rex. — Kellog  Falrbank, 
first 

Specimen  fiowerlng  plant,  not  Included 
in  other  classes. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  first, 
with  Bougainvlllea  glabra;  H.  G.  Self- 
rldge,  second. 

Oleander  In  bloom. — Mrs.  C.  Seipp,  first 
and  second. 

Rubber  plant — Ethel  C.  Hately,  first 

Palm. — Mrs.  B.   Sturges,  first. 

Vase  mixed  plants. — Geo.  Sturges,  first 
and  second. 

Hanging  basket  — J.  J.  Mitchell,  first 
with  Nephrolepls  elegantissima ;  H.  G. 
Selfrldge,   second. 

Three  hanging  baskets. — Tracy  Drake, 
first;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  second. 

J.  T. 

THE  FLORISTS' NAIL  ASSOCIATION 


OP  AMKRIOA  hM  paid  197.000  for  glaM  broken  by 
bail  Biuce  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  partica- 
an  address     JOHIfC  Ef SLEt,  UMi«  livtr,  N.  J. 


PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  tend 
toot  with  6  2<ent  otamps. 
In  return  we  will  mail  jon 
a  15-cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TKIMARDIAU,  newpaniy 
feed. 

FRIIIK  S.  PUn  GO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MICH  ELLS 


SEEDS 


I   Are  Always  Reliable 


Lawn  Gross  Seed 

lb.  pof  tpaid     ba. 

PhiUpps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  $2.50 

PUllpps  Under  Trees  Mixture... 5Cc    6.50 

Phillpps  Slope  tad  Teri ice  Mixtiire..35c    3.50 

PbiUpps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  perfect 
turf  bdore  the  approach  of  coM  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  atak>f  • 

The  Henry  Phillpps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

TPOI^B&PO,  OHIO. 

fAlL  BULBS 

Special  CellectisH  Ne.  1-$1 00. 

12  Hyactntha,  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  Tiilips»  single  and  double  assorted. 
25  Olant  CrociiSt  assorted  colors. 
AU  delivered  by  maU  for  «1.00. 


Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

PgNVER.  OOl. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILUET  SBD  CO.,  Adnata,  Ga. 

Jobbers  and  Growtatg  Contracton  for  tHe  aonth. 

GEORGIA  GROWN  SEEDt 

Collardt,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Olant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Waterme'OBS,  8oja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  PeanuU,  Big  Pea- 
nuU,  Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Seta, 
BurtOata,  Appier  Oats,  Chufas,  Velvet  Beans, 
Olant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Oeorgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Qrass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sinte,  Amber  and   Orange  Cane,   Kaffir  Corn, 


Sweet  Potatoes,   Asparagus   Roota  and   Seed, 
-        ■         -    '        Frost  —       -       ■ 

r  Clov    . , 

Pecans,     vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,     Yellow 
Muet,  Shallota,  Flowar  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


Beardless   Barl^^ 
Top  Turnips,    Burr  Clover, 
Vetc 


King  Turnips,  Seven 
Milo  Maize,   Seed 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggias,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barna,  outbuilding  and  houaoa 

often  need  paintinf.  ''Evorybody'a  Paint  Book,'*  written  by  a  tboroorhly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  i^uide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  palntinr.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  tholr  own  painting.  It  rives  practical 
lessons  in  pfadn  palntinr,  varnlahing,  poliahing,  atalning,  papor  hanging,  kalao- 
mlnlng,  oto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  ranovato  ffurnituro  and  gives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  £ummg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  \f\X  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cm  do  the  worl:  with  the  aid  of  this  bool:.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address     i  p 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 

^  ■  » 

W«  am  supply  wnj  of  tte  Mlowlog  books,  postpoidt  «t  tho  prfeoo  giyea: 


Makual  op  the  Tkbbb  op  North 
Amekica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  paflea  number  826,  with  over  600 
illustrationi.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
haTeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbkbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  cotmtr j 
and  suburban  homes.    A  Yolume  of  140 

Sages    with    twenty-two   illustrations. 
0  cents. 

Thb  PsiNCipjLBa  OP  Fruit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  KimAbd 
Vbgetables  (Alien).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yeeetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  liistory  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Wauffh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hupful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Gbowing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  » 

The  (^LDPiSH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handbx,  Jiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  ^C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  im  pro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a  t 


How  to  Gmow  Cm  Plowebs  (Hunt). 
—The  onfy  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhiy  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
suoccaMftil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBEENHOUSe  CoNSTBucnoH  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  akd  Tubbboub  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  iUustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
inc.  Tells  about  UHm,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Gbow  Them 
Falconer).— The  only  Ammran  book  on 
che  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  stoty  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Mabket  Gabdemikg  (Raw- 
son).— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduoed  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bioole  Bebbt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
oerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
a(  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rajip- 
berries,  6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  iu  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mamtrulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  \ 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  ar«afiaal, 
fitrmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Bood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  oiffcrent  crops  and 
the  difiierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Obchabd  and  Fbuit  Gardbx 
(Powell) .—One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subiect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  Prided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fndt  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prsc: 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

FBurrs  and  Fbutt  Tbbbs  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fbuit  Gabdbm  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gabdbning  pob  Pbopit  (HendcrMm). 
$1.60. 

PBAcncAL  Flobicultubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Fabming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Obnambntal  Gabdbning  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Flobal  Abt  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scentbd  Flowbbs  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald)  i  Aveiyui- 
teresting  subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONABT  (Pazton).  Bis- 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Weld  Gabden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  from  fife.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana) .  Gmdc  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

Accorddcg  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the'flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngubh  Floweb  Gabden  (Rolnn- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  dowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  Hved.    $6.00. 

The  Cultube  op  Wateb  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

The      HOBTICULTUBIST'S      RULB-BOOK 

(Prof.  Baiky}.— A  compendium  of  tweful 
information  ror  all  interested  in  firuit,  vcic- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.     \ 

Vegetablb  Gabdbning  (Prof,  (jreen.  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  pob  Pboptt  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azaka,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lops^  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
Kaempfieri,  Etslalia  Japonlca,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
GreowotJse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.««««ataiatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed).  j 

Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

Pormtrly  Steto  Entomoloflst  of  Marylaad 

A  PraotleBl  TreftiUe  and  timely  work  on  etieap 
and  eflectlTO  means  uf  destroying  Insect  pesU  and 
ottier  vermin  lii  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
ontcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

gtber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  m<wt  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  mnch  needed  at  thlsUme.  It  will  be  of  particolar 
interest  to 

FBUIT  6BOWKBS  AND  NURSEBTMEN 
owinff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  onlv 

eraotical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nnrserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  merJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENKBS  AND  FI«OBIST8 
have  found   tliat  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILIiEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


talningjnraln  in  stoRNge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ?ro  this  trade  tne  work  is  indispensable  and 
transporution  companies  have  found  It  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
ffophara,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  gronnd.  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosnre. 
OOI.LE6E  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technloal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  boond,  covering  350  pages,  price,  pdht- 
paldt  f  i.M. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoo  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERtENDE 


RADE  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
. . ^-- ^jj^^. 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patenta. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  receive 
HMdol  notice,  without  enarge.  In  the 

Sctentific  JUnerkait 


Tjinrest  dr- 
Terms«  98  a 


A  handsomely  lUnstratad  weekly. 

culatlon  of  any  sdentlflc  Jonmal.     ^  ». »..,  ■»«  • 

year :  four  months,  91.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branoh  Oflloe.  h  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  Cf  LOR  CHART  ii  describiar 
tbem.     PriM  IS  OMits  Httpild. 

TIE  OAMUNINO  CO..  CMcaqt, 

. . . THE  TEN  . . . 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OP  .  . . 

Gardening  t^^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  erpress.  t^T.M. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BuUding,  CHICAGO 


^'^  J*l\isfirooii^pawii 


EHGusn  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  jsssraMS:  "fersrsS^' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiffbt.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •GARDEN  CHr  SPAWN.  lt^.^,.r^,^l'^r^r 

tiipht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  eitent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  briclc,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs.. 
11.25- 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHlCAQOs  84-86  Randolpk  St.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barclay  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading:  American  Seed  Catalosfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


BULKS  Uf  THE  GARDEN. 

Many  complaints  are  always  heard  in 
sprinjf  about  hyacinth  and  tulip  beds  be- 
injf  unsatisfactory,  though  good  bulbs 
have  been  purchased  and  carefully 
planted.  To  prevent  disappointment  as 
far  as  possible  the  beds  should  be  well 
cultivated  early,  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well  decayed  manure  worked  in,  to- 
gether with  road  grit,  sand  or  some  such 
lightening  substances  if  the  staple  is  at 
all  heavy,  and  the  surface  left  a  little 
rough  to  dry  out  and  mellow  by  the  time 
for  planting.  Obtain  the  bulbs  from 
some  of  the  reputable  seedsmen  or  nur- 
serymen who  advertise  in  Gardening, 
and  tell  them  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  needed. 

It  is  unsatisfactory,  for  instance,  to 
have  early  and  late  flowering  bulbs  in 
the  same  bed  where  they  are  expected  to 
flower  together,  and  a  patcliy  eff^cct  not 
at  all  pleasing  is  the  result.  Seedsmen 
who  know  their  business  have  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  in  collections 
to  flower  at  the  same  time,  in  any  colors 
desired,  and  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  varieties  had  far  better 
leave  themselves  in  their  hands  early  in 
the  season,  before  any  of  the  varieties 
arc  sold  out,  simply  letting  the  seeds- 


man know  the  size  of  the  beds  or  how 
much  it  is  intended  to  spend  and  for 
what  purpose. 

Planting  is  comparatively  easy  when 
the  beds  are  well  prepared.  The  sur- 
face should  be  well  leveled  and  raked 
down,  and  the  bulbs  all  laid  out  on  the 
surface,  exactly  where  they  are  to  be 
planted.  This  must  be  carefully  done 
and  the  bulbs  lightly  pressed  in  at  the 
proper  place.  When  all  are  ready,  have 
a  trowel  and  begin  at  one  end  to  plant ; 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep  is  ample 
unless  spring  flowering  plants  such  as 
arabis,  aubretias,  pansies,  forgetmenots 
or  others  are  to  be  planted  as  a  carpet 
to  the  bulbs,  when  they  may  go  a  little 
deeper. 

Besides  making  up  beds  entirely  de- 
voted to  bulbs  there  are  many  places 
where  they  look  well  informally  planted. 
In  fact,  there  is  often  much  more 
pleasure  in  such  informal  plantings  than 
in  the  more  set  designs.  Narcissi  arc 
especially  attractive  in  the  grass  in 
places  where  the  lawn  mower  can  be 
kept  off  early  in  the  season;  clumps  of 
them  in  the  harbaceous  border  brighten 
this  up  early  in  the  season  before  other 
plants  are  makine  a  show.  Often  it 
is  best  to  plant  them  near  the  back, 
among  the  taller  growing  species  of 
herbaceous  plants,  as  these  do  not 
flower  so  early  in  the  year.    Then  there 


are  places  near  the  shrubbery  or  in 
woodland  walks  where  masses  of  snow- 
drops are  very  beautiful  and  flower 
early. 

The  winter  aconite  (Eranthis  hye- 
malis)  should  be  in  every  garden,  not 
in  the  border,  but  under  trees,  among 
low  deciduous  shrubs,  or  anywhere 
where  it  can  be  left  ftndisturbed  year 
after  year  to  remind  us  each  recurring 
season  that  winter  is  past  and  brighter 
days  are  in  view.  Nothing  has  a  more 
cheerful  appearance  in  the  very  earliest 
spring  days  than  the  lovelv  little  golden 
yellow  cups  of  this  charming  plant  that 
show  up  almost  before  the  sun  has  power 
to  warm.  Even  the  crocuses,  fuga- 
cious as  they  are,  and  often  a  prey  to  the 
mischievous  sparrow,  brighten  up  the 
spring  garden  at  a  time  when  such 
brightness  is  much  appreciated.  Think 
of  all  these  things,  then,  now,  or  soon, 
and  a  beatuiful  and  interesting  garden 
in  spring  will  be  assured.  G. 

IXIAS. 

For  bright  and  telling  colors  there  are 
few  bulbous  plants  to  compare  with  the 
ixias,  characteristic  flowers  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  strictly  hardy 
in  the  colder  localities  in  this  country 
but  in  the  southern  and  western  states 
they  may  be  grown  with  ease  while,  with 
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protection  in  winter,  they  will  succeed 
in  all  but  the  coldest  places  if  a  shelt- 
ered position  is  given  them. 

For  outside  cultivation  it  is  best  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  soil  somewhat  late, 
as  if  planted  early  they  are  apt  to  start 
rooting  and  growing  in  a  mild  fall, 
when  the  growth  produced  will  be 
killed  back  in  winter.  In  warm  latitudes 
they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  as 
late  as  December  and,  when  planting,  a 
little  sand  or  road  grit  should  be  placed 
around  the  bulbs.  They  like  a  sound, 
well  cultivated  rather  than  a  very  rich 
soil  and  one  of  such  a  comparatively 
light  nature  that  the  roots  run  through 
it  freely.  In  borders  close  to  the  house 
where  the  young  growth  is  protected 
from  the  chilling  winds  in  spring  they 
succeed  and  have  a  very  fine  appearance. 

If  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
they  may  be  potted  at  various  times  to 
obtain  a  succession  of  bloom  but  must 
not  be  forced  or  hurried  along  in  heat. 
Anyone  who  has  grown  Gladiolus  The 
Bride  under  glass  may  take  up  ixias 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Place 
five  to  eight  bulbs  in  4-inch  to  6-inch 
pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  light 
loam,  leaf  mold  and  a  little  well  decayed 
manure.  Give  one  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  and  then  place  the  pots  under 
a  bench  or  in  a  cool  shed  covering  them 
with  ashes.  This  will  encourage  root 
action  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  before 
the  tops  begin  to  grow.  When  growth 
commences  take  them  to  the  greenhouse 


and  bring  them  on  steadily  until  the 
flowering  stage.  Then  gradually  dry 
them  off  at  the  root  and  when  the  foli- 
age has  quite  died  down  store  the  bulbs 
in  a  cool  dry  place  until  again  needed, 
or  they  may  be  left  in  the  pots  and  kept 
dry  if  this  is  more  convenient. 

R. 

ROUND-ABOUT  THE  GARDEN. 

In  the  early  fall  the  garden  owes 
much  of  its  brilliancy  to  the  many  valu- 
able members  of  the  great  family  of  the 
composites,  such  as  the  asters,  annual 
and  perennial,  gaillardias,  coreopsis, 
rudbeckias,  heleniums,  and  sun-flowers. 
Then  there  are  still  quantities  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  phloxes,  brilliant  red  sal- 
vias, stately  dahlias,  and  smaller  plants 
without  number. 

So  many  composites  are  planted  here 
that  they  have  turned  a  part  of  the  gar- 
den into  a  symphony  in  yellow.  The 
very  commonly  planted  Golden  Glow, 
and  many  sunflowers  and  their  near  rel- 
atives are  planted  in  groups  among  the 
hollyhocks,  along  the  division  fence  be- 
tween orchard  and  garden.  These  come 
into  flower  after  the  hollyhocks  are  over, 
and  all  were  originally  planted  here  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  so  especially  fond 
of  fence  rows. 

Many  sunflowers  are  too  large  and 
coarse  for  small  gardens,  but  here  they 
are  just  right,  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  besides  having  a  very  gay  effect 
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—After  Florilegium  Harlemense. 


in  their  flowering  season.  One  of  the 
first  to  flower,  early  in  August,  was  a 
variety  of  Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  an 
annual  called  Stella.  This  matures  very 
rapidly  from  seed  sown  in  May,  and  is 
now  five  feet  in  height,  a  slender  sun- 
flower, with  numerous  pretty  bright  yel- 
low blossoms,  with  black  centers.  It  is 
fine  for  cutting  to  fill  large  vases.  H. 
laetiflorus  was  the  next  to  flower  here, 
opening  some  of  its  blossoms  about  the 
second  week  in  August.  It  is  a  little 
taller  than  Stella,  and  it  comes  up  from 
the  root  every  year,  spreading  under- 
ground as  well  as  seeding  itself,  so  that 
it  increases  rapidly,  rather  too  rapidly  in 
fact.  Its  flowers  are  a  trifle  larger  than 
those  of  Stella,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  soft  yellow  with  golden 
centers.  It  is  a  useful  and  pretty  spe- 
cies, but  I  am  always  pulling  it  up  out 
of  paths,  and  beds  of  little  seedlings. 

Soleil  d'Or  is  the  big  double  sunflow- 
er, probably  well  known  to  most  read- 
ers of  Gardening.  It  is  a  variety  of  H. 
muhiflorus,  and  I  think  it  as  handsome 
as  a  double  yellow  dahlia,  and  not  so 
stiff.  Then  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  peren- 
nial, comincr  up  from  the  root  every  year. 
It  does  not  grow  tall,  three  or  four  feet 
is  about  its  average  height,  and  it  flow- 
ers very  profusely.  It  makes  a  large, 
bushy  plant,  covered  for  many  weeks 
with  its  very  double,  clear  yellow  flow- 
ers. We  have  it  in  the  centre  of  a  bed 
of  yellow  calliopsis,  where  it  blooms  un- 
til late  in  the  fall. 

The  great  common  annual  sunflower, 
which  has  the  largest  flowers  of  any 
niembor  of  its  family,  is  a  truly  stately 
plant.  This  comes  up  from  self  sown 
seed  here  and  there  among  Ihc  other 
sorts,  and  towers  above  thcni  all.  I 
have  seen  it  as  tall  as  10-12  feet.  The 
seeds  arc  good  chicken  food,  as  they 
contain  a  verv  fattening  oil.  Four  or 
five  species  of  sunflowers  that  we  have 
along  the  fence  are  still  to  bloom,  and 
some  wild  sorts,  brought  home  from 
marshy  places,  are  planted  in  the  wild 
garden. 

One  of  the  best  of  this  family  is  a 
variety  called  Miss  Mellish,  a  very  tail 
plant,  now  full  of  unopened  bloom  bud?. 
I  have  never  tried  this  sort  before.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  variety  of  H.  rigidus.  It  is 
very  much  liked  by  many  gardeners  for 
its  fine  effect  in  the  fall.  The  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  a  sunflower  of  which  we 
have  some  plants,  also  in  bud.  Some  of 
my  plants  of  this  species  shrivelled  up 
and  died,  possibly  the  field-mice  have 
eaten  their  tubers  below  ground.  These 
little  rodents  are  great  pests  here. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  phloxe*;, 
but  they  are  such  favorite  plants  with 
me,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing them  in  any  garden  notes  written  at 
their  time  of  flowering.  I  have  been  col- 
lecting them  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  bought  about  40  named  varieties, 
which  are  planted  in  a  good  many  dif- 
ferent places.  Now  not  a  few  of  these, 
received  under  different  names,  are  so 
much  alike  that  1  can  see  no  difference  in 
them,  so  that  I  suppose  the  names  often 
pet  mixed.  Growing  side  by  side  1  have 
Coquelicot  and  Flambeau,  and  I  cannot 
tell  which  is  which.  Both  are  poppy- 
red,  and  they  are  the  same  height,  and 
have  the  same  habit.  Even  the  size  of 
the  florets  is  the  same,  and  one  seems  to 
me  as  valuable  as  the  other.  Some  years 
ago  I  bought  a  variety  called  Matador, 
which  is  a  brilliant  deep  blood  red,  and 
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the  best  dark  phlox  I  know.     I  do  not 
see  this  advertised  any  more. 

The  horse  shoe  bed  around  the  big 
cherry,  made  in  June,  is  now  quite  gay. 
Nearly  all  of  the  12  choice  kinds  of 
phlox  with  which  it  is  planted  are  in 
flower,  and  the  edgings  of  petunias  for 


long  time,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  In 
one  corner  of  the  border  where  the  lilies 
bloom  some  .monkshoods,  with  dark  blue 
flowers,  are  just  opening,  and  these  are 
quite  effective  among  the  tall  auratum 
lilies.  But  this  is  not  the  best  month 
for  blue  flowers. 
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the  outer,  and  ageratum  for  the  inner 
side  of  the  horse-shoe,  are  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  quite  effective.  The  petunias 
are  a  dwarf  variety,  small  crimson  flow- 
ers with  white  centers.  It  makes  a 
pretty  edging,  hanging  over  the  rough 
stones  which  border  the  bed,  and  trail- 
ing out   into   the   grass. 

We  have  many  large-flowered  snap- 
dragons in  flower  now,  from  seed  sown 
in  April.  These,  in  many  colors,  are 
fine  for  any  sort  of  rockwork.  Few 
plants  are  in  flower  on  the  rockery  now, 
and  we  plant  the  snapdragons  to  fill  up 
vacancies  that  the  weeds  would  other- 
wise take  possession  of.  Snapdragons 
.are  called  perennials,  but  they  are  only 
annuals  with  me,  dying  every  winter, 
but  often  sowing  themselves,  and  com- 
intr  into  bl(X)m  in  July  and  August. 

Auratum  lilies  are  among  the  finest  of 
flowers  for  late  summer.  They  are  now 
at  their  best,  but,  as  usual,  I  find  those 
planted  two  or  three  years  ago  have 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  are 
dwindling  to  only  three  or  four  lilies  on 
a  stalk.  It  is  necessary  to  get  fresh 
bulbs  every  year  or  two,  but  they  are  in- 
dispensable. I  much  prefer  the  variety 
called  platyphyllum,  as  larger  and  finer 
than  the  type. 

In  May  I  planted  a  double  white  Chi- 
nese pink  for  a  border  to  a  round  rose 
bed.  These  are  now  in  flower,  which  is 
quicker  than  any  other  kind  of  pink  I 
know  would  have  been.  These  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  very  pretty,  but  quite 
scentless.  One  has  to  wait  a  much  lon- 
ger time  for  the  fragrant  pinks. 

Blue  flowers,  that  were  so  plentiful 
here  in  spring  and  early  summer,  are 
getting  rather  scarce.  There  is  much 
ageratum,  and,  in  the  rock  garden, 
Stokesia  cyanea  is  very  pretty.  It  has 
very  large  flowers  for  a  plant  of  the  as- 
ter family,  and  these  are  a  good  light 
lavender-blue.     It   remains   in   bloom   a 


It  is,  however,  the  best  season  for 
weeds  to  flourish,  and,  unfortunately,  it 
is  the  laziest  time  of  the  whole  summer 
for  the  amateur  gardener.  Early  in  the 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  fight  the 
weeds.  They  have  enjoyed  the  fine 
rainy  season  as  much  as  the  flowers 
have,  and  have  taken  firm  root  wherever 
they    were    overlooked.  .  But    now    the 


BORDER  BREVmES. 

Mark  the  finest  varieties  of  phloxes 
for  propagation  later. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  is  one  of  the  showi- 
est plants  now  in  flower, 

A  little  attention  to  irregularities  in 
the  lawn  is  in  order  now. 

Look  around  the  labels  again  and  re- 
new any  that  are  decayed. 

Prick  out  the  seedling  pansies  in  a 
well  prepared  bed  or  frame. 

A  second  staking  or  support  of  some 
kind  is  necessary  now  for  the  dahlias. 

Don't  make  a  hurry-up  job  of  the 
bulb  border.     Begin  to  prepare  it  now. 

Lift  all  plants  early  that  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  during 
winter. 

Pull  up  and  burn  all  diseased  asters, 
whether  attacked  by  fungus  or  small 
worms. 

It  is  useless  placing  gravel  on  top  of 
mud  where  the  making  of  walks  is  in 
progress. 

Remove  the  flowers  of  gladioli  before 
they  seed,  as  seed  bearing  is  weakening 
to  the  bulbs. 

See  tliat  all  water  courses  are  clear 
before  the  autumn  rains  and  falling 
leaves  are  due. 

All  herbaceous  plants  of  large  growth 
will  be  benfited  by  an  application  of 
liquid  manure  now. 

Keep  a  fire  going  to  burn  up  all  rub- 
bish. It  tends  to  tidiness  and  leaves  a 
useful  heap  of  ashes. 

Keep  the  beds  where  seedling  wall- 
flowers are  growing  carefully  weeded 
or  many  will  be  lost. 

Cultivate  well  all  seedling  herbaceous 
plants  as  the  roots  will  be  very  active 
for  the  next  two  months. 

On  wet  days  get  the  flats  repaired  that 
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cooler  fall  like  days  have  come,  it  is 
time  to  get  the  beds  tidied  up,  and  ready 
for  the  spring  blooming  bulbs,  which  we 
like  to  plant  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
fall. 
West  Virginia.  D. 


were  emptied  at  bedding-out  time.  They 
will  soon  be  needed  for  bulbs. 

For  light  sandy  soils  cow  manure  is 
far  preferable  to  any  other  kind.  |<^ 
pecially  where  roses  are  planted.        IV^ 

Continuous  attention  to  picking  over 
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the  beds  in  the  flower  garden  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  fresh  and  bright. 

Prepare  the  quarters  for  the  new 
plantations  of  peonies  with  especial  care, 
manuring  and  cultivating  thoroughly. 

As  soon  as  any  plant  has  passed  the 
useful  stage,  no  matter  whether  annual 
or  perennial,  clear  it  off  the  ground. 

Peonies  may  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sion, but  they  are  best  undisturbed  un- 
less it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock. 

If  necessary  for  propagation,  take  up 
and  divide  Lilium  candidum  now,  but 
healthy   clumps   are   better  undisturbed. 

Any  sod  that  cannot  be  relaid  at  once 
when  cut  should  be  unrolled  and  laid 
out  in  a  shady  place  but  not  too  heavily 
watered. 

Except  where  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  neatness  all  herbaceous  stems 
in  the  flower  borders  should  be  left  to 
die  back. 

If  not  already  done,  divide  forgetme- 
nots,  arabis  and  alyssum  or  the  divi- 
sions will  not  be  re-established  be- 
fore   winter. 

Save  all  the  seedlings  of  double  Ger- 
man wallflower.  Very  often  the  weak- 
est looking  plants  produce  the  most 
double  flowers. 

The  everlasting  pea,  white  or  pink,  is 
an  excellent  subject  fur  cutting  and  less 
trouble  to  grow  than  the  sweet  pea  as 
it  comes  up  year  after  year. 

The  more  coarse  grasses  are  allowed 
to  extend  above  ground  on  lawns  the 
more  the  roots  will  extend  in  the  soil 
and  the  more  difficult  they  will  be  to 
eradicate. 

When  layinjr  out  steep  walks  make 
suitable  provision,  by  drains  or  other- 
wise, for  storm  water  or  they  will  be  a 
constant  trouble  owing  to  washing  away 
of  the  gravel. 

Push  on  the  propagation  of  bedding 
geraniums,  heliotropes,  alternantheras, 
feverfews  and  others  with  all  speed. 
They  will  all  strike  much  more  freely 
now  than  later. 

Anv  of  the  irises  of  the  habit  of  I. 
Germanica  or  I.  pumila  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  now.  The  flowers 
are  finer  from  two-year-old  plants  than 
from  old  clumps. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  by  Abe  Willio?. 

At  or  near  the  end  of  the  season  we 
look  to  the  swampy  or  low-lying  lands 
and  around  the  edges  of  ponds  and 
water  courses  for  the  finest  wild  flowers, 
and  they  are  truly  beautiful  just  now. 
To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  noticed  around  the  northern 
part  of  Indiana  will  show  what  a  wealth 
there  is.  The  elecampane  with  its  soli- 
tary stems  and  bright  yellow  flowers  is 
very  showy,  while  of  veronicas  there 
are  several  very  beautiful  forms,  the 
deep  blue  species  so  common  every- 
where being  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best.  Along  the  edges  of  slow-flowing 
streams  the  arrowhead  is  very  beauti- 
ful, its  lovely  white  blossoms  finely  set 
off  by  the  deep  ereen  foliage  frojn 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Water  lilies  there  are  in  abundance, 
nymphaeas  and  nuphars  with  their  white 
and  yellow  blossoms  floating  on  the 
surface  of  shallow  streams  and  lakes. 
It  always  seems  a  pity  to  gather  these 
flowers ;  they  look  entirely  out  of  their 
element — as  they  are — when  gathered  ; 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  they  are  heavy 
and  helpless  looking,  not  like  the  sag- 
gittarias,  which  are  of  a  more  amphibi- 
ous character,  though  unfortunately  not 
lasting  well  unless  immediately  placed 
in  water  when  gathered.  The  cone 
flower  (rudbeckia)  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  native  plants,  lasting  many  weeks 
in  full  beauty  and  making  a  brave  show 
right  along.  In  these  moist  places  the 
golden  rod  takes  on  quite  a  new  char- 
acter, growing  into  magnificent  clumps 
with  blossoms  of  the  deepest  golden 
yellow,  quite  different  from  the  dried- 
up  specimens  of  the  roadsides  and  up- 
lands. The  asters,  too,  are  making  a 
show,  and  altogether  a  ramble  is  well 
repaid,  even  by  these  common  kinds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rarer  species  that 
have  to  be  sought  and  of  which  we  hope 
to  say  something  later. 

The  common  sunflower  is  another 
grand  native  plant  that  has  spread  prac- 
tically all  over  the  world.  Its  original 
home  is  stated  by  eminent  botanists  to 
be  Peru  and  Mexico.   The  Russian  peas- 
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an  try  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the 
plant  possesses  properties  against  fever, 
and  fever  patients  sleep  upon  a  bed 
made  of  sunflower  leaves  and  also  cover 
themselves  with  them.  This  use  has  re- 
cently induced  a  Russian  physician  to 
experiment  with  a  coloring  matter  pre- 
pared from  sunflower  leaves,  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  good  results  with  the 
coloring  matter  and  with  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts from  the  flowers  and  leaves. 
With  lOO  children  from  one  month  to 
21  years  old  he  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  effected  as  speedy  a  cure  as  other- 
wise with  quinine. 

The  youngest  Philadelphia  florist, 
whose  portrait  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  Gardening,  is  not  the  only  "infant 
phenomenon"  in  gardening  circles. 
From  Worcester,  Mass.,  we  hear  of  little 
Allen  W.  Hixon,  who  is  only  four  years 
old  and  of  whose  orowess  the  Bistorv 
Post  has  a  long  description,  from  which 
the  following  is  culled :  "The  little  boy 
comes  honestly  by  his  love  for  garden- 
ing, for  his  grandfather  is  Adin  A. 
Hixon,  secretary  of  the  Worcester  Hor- 
ticultural Societ}',  and  his  father,  Al- 
lyn  W.  Hixon,  is  also  a  market  gar- 
dener, both  men  being  experts  in  their 
line.  When  a  mere  baby  he  began  to 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  garden,  tod- 
dling after  his  father  and  grandfather, 
asking  about  the  planting  and  weeding 
and  trying  to  help  in  his  baby  way.  Then 
he  began  to  'play  garden,'  planting  dead 
twigs  and  bits  of  grass,  which  he  dili- 
gently dug  and  weeded,  until  his 
parents  decided  to  give  him  a  real  gar- 
den of  his  own. 

"His  planting  ground  was  IS  fc^t  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  and  was  laid  out 
between  two  of  his  father's  gardens,  and 
he  at  once  went  to  work  to  put  in  his 
vegetables.  He  grew  there  last  summer 
tomato  plants,  five  hills  of  beans,  two  of 
summer  squash,  five  of  corn,  two  of 
melons,  five  of  potatoes  and  three  of 
cucumbers.  His  little  hands  were  not 
equal  to  the  plowing,  so  that  was  done 
bv  one  of  his  father's  workmen,  but  he 
did  all  the  other  work  on  the  garden 
himself,  as  he  is  doing  this  year.  He 
weeds,  loosens  the  soil  and  does  all  the 
thing";  which  a  scientific  market  gardener 
does."  

NEW  ENGLISH  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

We  are  pleased  to  report  two  remark- 
ably fine  novelties  in  the  way  of  rosea, 
which  will  be  sent  out  from  this  side 
during  the  coming  fall.  The  first  is  J. 
Lowe,  which  sported  in  England  from 
Belle  Siebrecht;  the  flower  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  this  latter  variety,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  as  free  flowering.  The  col- 
or of  the  flower,  however,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  as  a 
"glorified  Chatenay."  The  variety  possesses 
a  good  scent,  and  with  such  a  color  on  a 
rose  of  the  type  of  Belle  Siebrecht,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  finest 
thing  of  the  year. 

Baby  Dorothy  is  a  dwarf,  free  flowering 
polyantha  of  the  same  type  as  Baby  Ram- 
bler, but  is,  if  anything,  freer  in  habit 
The  color,  that  of  Dorothy  Perkins,  will 
make  it  probably  the  most  popular  bed- 
ding and  forcing  rose  for  pot  work  that 
we  have.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  new  roses,  of  such  worth  as  the 
above,  and  we  anticipate  that  growers  In 
the  United  States  are  also  Interested  In 
such  varieties.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 
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Seedling  from  Chrysanthemum  Opah. 
Fig.  2.— llefore  bud  ii  taken. 


Seedling  from  Chrysanthemum  Opah. 
Fig.  3.  -Bud  taken  Angust  19. 


Chrysanthemum  Vivian  Morel. 
Fig.  4.— Bud  remoyed  August  19. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

.  Chrysanthemums  are  making  very 
rapid  growth  at  present  and  it  is  im- 
portant they  be  tied  often  rather  than 
deferring  it  until  the  stems  become 
crooked.  This  season  we  have  used  No. 
24  copper  wire  cut  in  2-inch  lengths,  in- 
stead of  raffia  to  secure  the  plants  to 
the  string  supports.  We  believe  this 
method  has  many  advantages  over  those 
formerly  employed.  The  pieces  are 
wrapped  around  the  string  and  stem  of 
plant  simultaneously  in  about  the  time 
required  to  cut  raffia  or  tying  material. 
This  size  of  wire  is  sufficiently  stiff  to 
resist  the  strain  when  spraying  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  pliable  enough  to  al- 
low the  stem  to  expand  freely  as  it  de- 
velops. In  cutting  the  blooms,  the  stem 
immediately  under  the  bloom  is  grasped 
with  one  hand  and  pulled  slightly  away 
from  the  string  and  the  wires  stretch 
until  they  release  their  hold  and  fall  to 
the  soil.  The  plant  thus  freed  is  cut  the 
desired  length  and  is  ready  to  store  for 
future  use  without  further  attention,  be- 
ing entirely  free  of  string  or  raffia. 

When  spraying  or  performing  other 
duties  if  small  patches  of  eggs  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I  are  detected  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed at  once,  otherwise  they  will 
hatch  into  caterpillars  in  a  few  days.  In 
the  small  state  they  are  of  little  harm 
but  they  develop  very  fast,  soon  ad- 
vancing to  adults,  defacing  and  in  some 
instances  devouring  the  whole  leaf.  The 
illustration  shown  is  three  times  natural 
size.  As  taking  buds  is  of  vital  import- 
ance at  this  time  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

We  took  all  buds  of  Sunburst  that 
were  ready  on  August  24  as  the  blooms 
are  larger  and  stem  better  when  select- 
ed at  a  rather  early  date.  We  have  also 
removed  early  buds  from  Mayor  Weav- 
er, lalene  and  Dr.  Enguehard  to  secure 
next  bud  in  September.  The  above  are 
better  color  and  form  than  when  saved 
early  and  will  be  fully  developed  No- 
vember 10  to  20.  Buds  of  Guy  Hamil- 
ton will  be  taken  September  i  and  later. 
Remove  early  buds  from  those  intended 
for  Thanksgiving  and  later.  This  will 
include  W.   H.  and   Golden  Chadwick, 


Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin,  Miss  Helen  Frick, 
Golden  Dome,  Mile.  Jeanne  Rosette, 
Venetta,  Yanoma  and  John  Burton. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  vari- 
eties we  prefer  buds  about  September 
20  which  will  perfect  blooms  Thanks- 
giving and  later.  Yanoma  and  John 
Burton  from  buds  taken  October  i  to  10 
will  be  in  fine  condition  for  Christmas. 

The  size  of  buds  does  not  always  de- 
termine their  merits.  Some  varieties 
produce  exceedingly  small  buds  at  this 
season.  See  Fig.  s,  T.  Carrington,  and 
then  compare  it  with  that  of  President 
Loubet  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Both  of  these 
were  in  prime  condition  to  disbud  Au- 
gust 24.  The  records  of  these  are  made 
in  3J/$-inch  tree  labels,  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
bud,  stem  and  foliage  at  this  date, 
August  27 

The  accompanying  illustrations  may 
assist  the  beginners  in  determining  the 
buds  and  how  to  disbud.  The  photo- 
graphs were  made  August  19.  Fig.  2 
showing  a  seedling  from  Opah,  with  its 
crown  bud  and  the  lateral  growths  as 
they  appear  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
To  reserve  or  take  a  bud,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  remove  the  lateral  growths, 
which  have  pushed  up  from  the  leaf 
axils  and  the  plants  will  appear  as  Fig.  3. 
I  hooe  to  be  able  to  illustrate  this  bud 
every  two  weeks,  up  to  and  including 
the  fully  developed  bloom. 

Buds  of  the   following  popular  mid- 


Fig.  1— Insect  Eggs  on  Chrysanthemum  Leaf. 
Mtiguifled  three  times. 


season  sorts  should  be  taken  by  August 
25:  Wm.  Duckham  (blooms  from  a 
later  bud  have  the  objectionable  eye  or 
center,  and  buds  prior  to  August  20  are 
undersized  and  of  poor  color)  ;  Beatrice 
May  (later  buds  give  smaller  flowers  and 
often  shaded  pink ;  August  20,  or  even  a 
few  days  prior,  doubtless,  gives  best  re- 
sults especially  for  show  tables)  ;  Timo- 
thy Eaton  (with  fairly  cool  nights  after 
buds  are  selected,  this  date  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, although  one  year  with  an- 
other the  commercial  grower  will  se- 
cure a  larger  percentage  of  salable 
blooms  taken  September  i  to  s).  Sep- 
tember 5-15  is  the  best  period  for  Col. 
p.  Appleton  and  V.  Morel.  The  former 
is  apt  to  come  with  mal-formed  center 
from  August  buds,  and  the  latter  is 
undersized  and  of  poor  color  if  taken 
earlier.  Fig.  4  shows  V.  Morel  with 
crown  removed  August  15  and  the  lat- 
eral growth  retained  to  give  the  Sep- 
tember bud. 

Those  interested  in  exhibitions  should 
now  take  buds  of  all  kinds  (with  only 
a  few  exceptions)  as  fast  as  they  arc 
ready.  Look  close  after  the  watering. 
See  that  none  of  the  stock  suffers  for 
want  of  it.  Cool  nights  will  soon  be 
here,  which  means  that  watering  and 
spraying  must  be  done  in  the  forenoon, 
so  that  the  foliage  will  be  dry  during 
the  night.  Such  a  course  will  prevent 
the  attacks  of  rust  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  This  season  has  been  favorable 
for  chrysanthemums,  having  been  humid 
and  most  of  the  nights  cool.  Under  such 
conditions  the  growers  in  the  middle 
states  should  be  blessed  with  blooms 
of  better  quality  than  usual. 

Buds  of  new  varieties,  or  those  which 
have  not  been  tested,  should  be  selected 
at  intervals  of  five  days,  from  August 
20  to  September  10.  Such  a  course  is 
the  only  way  to  become  familiar  with 
this  important  feature  and  a  record  of 
the  results  should  be  filed  for  future 
reference.  At  flowering  time  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  best  dates,  and  in  mak- 
ing these  deductions  let  purity  of  color 
be  fully  considered.  The  various  dates 
at  which  the  buds  of  the  white  varieties 
are  selected  will  have  no  material  effect 
upon  the  color.  Decided  variations  are 
noticed  in  the  pinks  and  yellows  and  the 
greater  the  difference  in  date  of  selecting 
the  bud,  the  more  contrast.     The  least 
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permanent  color  is  pink  and  it  is  in- 
tensified or  reduced  by  variance  in  such 
conditions  as  heat,  air,  sunlight  and  date 
of  buds. 

Flowers  from  early  buds  are  the 
lightest,  and  those  from  latest  buds, 
darkest  in  color,  provided  other  condi- 
tions are  equal.  Yellow  is  not  so  easily 
affected  by  conditions,  although  some 
varieties  described  as  yellow  will  be- 
come bronzy  on  late  buds.  When  the 
flowers  are  developing,  an  abundance 
of  air,  a  light  shading,  to  exclude  the 
bright  sun,  and  a  late  bud,  will  give  the 
highest  color  and  best  substance.  Each 
grower  must  decide  the  best  date  for  se- 
lecting buds,  as  the  conditions  he  main- 
tains may  be  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  of  others.  Should  the  late  buds 
intensify  the  colors  too  much,  giving  the 
pinks  an  objectionable  purplish,  and  the 
yellow  a  bronzy  hue,  it  would  be  better 
to  decide  upon  an  earlier  bud  for  future 
crops,  providing  the  other  qualities  are 
equal.  The  date  of  taking  the  buds  also 
has  an  effect  on  fullness  and  size  of  the 
flowers.  The  early  buds  give  the  largest 
flowers,  and  are  more  double,  but  the 
petals  are  narrow  compared  with  those 
from  later  buds. 

The  production  of  prime  exhibition 
blooms  requires  more  careful  considera- 
tion and  even  the  expert  often  finds  it  a 
perplexing  problem  to  decide  just  what 
course  to  follow  with  many  of  the  va- 
rieties under  his  care.  Most  of  the 
varieties  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  are 
of  foreign  origin  and  the  bulk  of  these 
are  useful  for  show  only.  Some  take 
buds  as  early  as  August  lO,  but  through- 
out the  middle  states  most  varieties  give 
best  results  from  buds  selected  August 
25  to  September  10,  same  as  recom- 
mended to  the  commercial  grower  for 
the  midseason  sorts.  The  originators, 
across  the  Atlantic  usually  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  best  bud,  but  this  cannot 
be  considered  authentic  with  us.  Cli- 
matic conditions  are  at  such  a  variance, 
that  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  rely 
on  our  own  judgment  in  these  matters. 
If  interested  in  exhibition  blooms,  keep 
a  record  of  the  dates  that  buds  are  taken. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  know  the  date 
that  gives  the  best  results. 

Elmer  D.  Smith. 


BULBS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSB. 

Besides  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
note  there  is  a  large  number  of  green- 
house species  more  or  less  easy  to  grow 


NEPHROLEPIS  ANERPOHLI. 

Besides  its  undoubted  beauty  as  a 
pot  plant,  Nephrolepis  Amerpohli 
will  be  very  extensively  grown  as  an 
aid  to  making  up  choice  designs.  The 
fronds  have  a  singularly  soft  appear- 
ance that  fits  them  well  to  accompa- 
ny almost  any  kind  of  cut  flowers 
and  in  our  illustrations  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  associates  equally  well  with 
light  flowers  like  the  lily  of  the  valley 
and  those  of  a  heavier  nature  like 
roses. 

But  its  attractiveness  is  only  one  of 
its  good  points.  Its  lasting  character 
is  such  that  it  remains  fresh  long  after 
the  flowers  with  which  it  has  been 
used  are  faded,  and  in  some  work, 
where  a  display  for  a  considerable 
time  has  to  be  kept  up,  fresh  flowers 
may  be  added  as  the  first  ones  decay 
without  changing  the  green  setting. 
These  good  points,  and  the  fact  that 
the  variety  is  a  good  breeder  and  very 
easily  grown,  point  to  a  successful 
career  for  Amerpohl's  nephrolepis. 
It  will  undoubtedly  obtain  and  keep 
a  leading  position  among  standard  va- 
rieties of  florists'  ferns. 


Pig.  6  -Chrysanthemum  T.  Cmrrington. 


and  suitable  for  decoration,  but  these 
are  they  that  are  more  generally  stocked 
by  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  all  are  kinds  that 
the  amateur  grower,  having  little  experi- 
ence, may  cultivate  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  In  the  culture  of  bulbs,  one 
of  the  principal  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  they  must  in  all  cases  be 
allowed  time  to  root  thoroughly  before 
being  introduced  to  the  greenhouse  to 
grow  and  flower.     And  our  reason  for 


Fig.  6— Chryimnthemum  Pres.  Loubet. 


calling  attention  to  them  particularly 
now  is  that  growers  may  obtain  their 
bulbs  earh%  pot  them  and  place  them 
away,  as  will  be  noted,  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  when  wanted  and  thoroughly 
established. 


Bulbs  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  fresh 
animal  manure  of  any  kind  and  this  has 
led  to  many  people  giving  them  much 
too  poor  a  compost.  They  have  argued 
that  because  a  bulb  has  stored  within 
itself  all  the  necessary  elements  to  pro- 
duce growth  and  flowers  that  therefore 
it  is  independent  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  placed.  But  because  a  hyacinth,  for 
instance,  grows  and  flowers  moderately 
weir  in  pure  sand  or  even  in  water  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  best 
treatment  for  it.  Given  a  more  suitable 
rooting  medium,  not  oiily  will  the  flow- 
ers be  finer  but  they  will  last  longer  and 
the  bulbs  will  store  nutriment  for  an- 
other season,  a  small  matter  to  the  flo- 
rist who  grows  for  sale  but  an  import- 
ant one  for  the  gardener  who  may  like 
to  plant  them  in  the  flower  garden  the 
coming  season. 

An  ideal  soil  for  the  purpose  consists 
of  a  fairly  light  loam,  obtained  by  stack- 
ing turf  until  the  grass  decays,  mixed 
with  one-third  its  bulk  of  leaf  mould 
and  well  decayed  manure  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sand.  But,  as  hinted 
above,  good  flowers  may  be  grown  in 
soil  of  almost  any  description  if  not  too 
heavy.  Poor  soils  may  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal 
and  all  should  have  sufficient  sand  to 
make  them  porous  and  prevent  running 
together.  A  stock  should  be  kept  under 
cover  for  use  in  case  of  wet  weather 
for  soil  soaked  with  moisture  cannot  be 
used.  A  stock  of  clean  pots  should  also 
be  kept  in  readiness  for  use  and  if  new 
should  be  well  soaked  with  water  before 
using. 

In  potting  bulbs  an  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  lifting  power  the 
roots  have  when  they  start  If  the  soil 
is  firm  underneath  so  that  they  do  not 
enter  easily,  the  bulb  is  often  forced  up- 
wards, and  this  is  best  guarded  against 
by  keeping  the  soil  fairly  loose  under- 
neath the  bulb  and. firming  it  well  over 
the  shoulders  to  hold  the  bulb  in  place. 
Many  growers  sprinkle  a  little  sand  un- 
der the  bulbs  to  facilitate  rooting  and 
prevent  decay.  This  is  more  necessary 
when  using  heavy  soil  than  when  the 
staple  is  light.  Most  bulbs  should  be 
potted  with  the  upper  half  inch  out  of 
the  soil,  this  being  finished  at  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  below  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  according  to  size. 

AFTER    TREATMENT. 

After  potting  or  boxing,  the  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  shed, 
outside  if  protection  can  be  given,  or 
under  the  bench  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Stand  the  pots  perfectly  level  and  give 
one  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the 
soil.  When  this  has  dried  up  a  little, 
sprinkle  some  sand  over  the  surface  and 
cover  with  about  an  inch  of  ashes  if 
inside,  two  inches'  or  more  if  outside. 
They  may  now  be  left  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  to  root,  though  if  wanted  for 
early  forcing  a  month  may  be  sufficient 
for  Roman  hyacinths.  Paper  White  nar- 
cissi or  others  grown  for  this  purpose. 
But  even  with  these  the  longer  the  plants 
are  left  to  root  the  better  the  results 
will  be. 

When  taken  from  the  plunging  ma- 
terial the  bulbs  will  have  started  to 
grow,  and  naturally  the  growth  made 
will  be  blanched  white,  owing  to  being 
in  the  dark.  This  growth  must  not  be 
exposed  at  once  to  bright  sunlight  or  it 
will  be  injured  irreparably.     The  bulbs 

must  beL^coyered,,  those  in  pots  by  hav- 
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ing  an  inverted  pot  over  them,  or  by 
laying  mats  on  them,  stakes  being  first 
placed  or  some  other  arrangement  made* 
to  keep  them  off  the  tops  of  the  bulbs. 
The  light  must  be  gradually  admitted 
by  raising  this  protection  for  a  short 
time  morning  and  evening  until  the 
growths  become  perfectly  green,  when 
they  will  be  able  to  stand  the  full  light, 
except  when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  at 
which  times  a  little  shade  should  be 
given,  such  as  thrown  by  newspapers 
laid  on  or  some  similar  contrivance. 

For  the  bulbs  that  are  to  be  forced 
early  start  with  a  low  temperature,  say 
48°  to  50**  by  night,  and  increase  this  as 
the  growth  develops.  Others  should  be 
kept  cool  right  along,  as  the  flowers  will 
be  finer  and  better  in  color  than  when 
heat  is  used.  A  light  house,  quite  un- 
shaded after  the  start,  with  a  genial, 
moist  atmosphere,  suits  the  plants  while 
growing,  and  though  a  very  light  spray 
occasionally  will  benefit  the  plants  in 
sunny  weather,  heavy  spraying  is  bad, 
often  causing  decay  of  the  flower  spikes 
by  the  water  lodging  between  the  leaves 
and  spikes.  Give  air  on  all  occasions 
when  the  temperature  is  above  60**,  a 
constant  circulation,  even  at  night,  being 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  plants. 

After  the  plants  are  well  rooted  water 
may  be  given  somewhat  more  freely 
than  in  the  case  of  most  greenhouse 
plants,  but  a  constantly  wet  condition  of 
the  soil  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Feed- 
ing is  not  necessary  to  any  great  extent, 
though  an  occasional  application  of  weak 
soot  water  or  liquid  manure,  if  one  is 
sure  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots, 
helps  the  color  of  both  foliage  and  flow- 
ers. From  the  time  the  flowers  show 
color  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
fairly  dry  atmosphere,  as  they  will  last 
much  longer  under  such  conditions. 

Practically  only  the  fringe  of  the 
nuestion  has  been  touched  in  these  notes, 
but  others  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
as  the  matter  becomes  seasonable.  By 
the  term  bulbs  as  used  here,  the  Dutch 
bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses 
and  jonquils,  are  meant.  Lilies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  need  different  treatment,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  due  course. 

HORTUS. 


INDOOR  ITEMS. 

Sow  sweet  peas  in  small  pots  for  early 
cutting. 

Firm  potting  is  best  for  young  plants 
of  poinsettias. 

Feed  the  early  flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums liberally. 

Push  along  the  propagation  of  geran- 
iums for  bedding. 

Cut  over  lobelias  in  boxes  or  pots 
intended  for  stock. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  earliest 
chrysanthemum  buds. 

Keep  up  spraying  with  nicotine  on  the 
late  flowering  chrysanthemums. 

Keep  the  young  shoots  on  the  cut- 
back roses  thin  from  the  start 

Keep  the  soil  loose  under  the  bulbs 
of  all  kinds  and  Arm  over  them. 

Take  advantage  of  cool  evenings  for 
fumigating  or  sulphuring  for  mildew. 

Thin  the  seedling  mignonette  early 
to  two,  or  at  most  three,  plants  in  a  pot 


Sweet  peas  may  be  grown  on  the 
benches  that  the  asters  are  cleared 
from. 

Avoid  injury  ;;o  the  leaves  of  chrys- 
anthemums while  working  among  them 
or  watering. 

Keep  after  the  weeds  on  the  rose  and 
carnation  benches  and  stir  the  surface 
soil  frequently. 

Bouvardias  for  early  flowering  may 
now  be  left  to  bloom,  no  further  pinch- 
ing being  needed. 

Nothing  is  more  productive  of  mil- 
dew than  alternate  dry  and  very  wet 
spots  in  the  benches. 

The  older  cut  back  roses  break  best  if 
tied  down;  this  insures  plenty  of  strong 
shoots  from  the  base. 

Spray  newly  planted  carnations  lightly 
and  avoid  an  over  wet  condition  of  the 
soil  around  the  roots. 

Attend  to  the  walks  between  the 
benches,  using  ashes  or  some  dry  ma- 
terial of  a  porous  nature. 

All  plants  intended  for  forcing  should 
be  allowed  to  finish  up  a  good  growth 
and  have  their  wood  well  ripened. 

In  pruning  pelargoniums  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood,  but 
not  quite  to  it,  as  it  does  not  break 
freely. 

When  planting  mignonette  from  the 
small  pots  see  that  the  balls  are  pre- 
previously  moistened  and  avoid  break- 
ing them. 

As  the  nights  get  cooler,  carefully 
avoid  leaving  the  rose  foliage  damp  at 
night.  No  late  afternoon  spraying  can 
now  be  allowed. 

A  little  tobacco  powder  quite  at  the 
point  of  the  chrysanthemums  now  will 
go  far  to  prevent  thrips  attacking  the 
flower  buds  when  they  appear. 

Check  black  spot  in  the  young  Ameri- 
can Beauty  roses  by  removing  affected 
leaves  and  burning  them;  also  by  pro- 
moting as  vigorous  a  growth  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  sod  collected  for  bench  soil  is 
very  dry  at  the  time  of  stacking,  a  little 
water  between  the  layers  will  hasten 
the  decay  of  the  grass,  but  an  over- wet 
state  is  to  be  avoided. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

STORAGE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  our  common  root  crops 
to  store  successfully  over  winter.  Un- 
less free  from  disease  and  kept  free 
from  moisture,  practically  the  entire 
crop  is  likely  to  rot  even  before  mid- 
winter. 

The  rots  are  caused  by  well-known 
plant  diseases,  one  of  the  most  injurious 
of  which  is  the  soft  rot.  This  disease 
usually  gains  entrance  to  the  potao 
through  some  external  injury,  such  as  a 
bruise,  broken  skin,  hoe  or  fork  cut,  and 
the  like.  No  potatoes  thus  injured  in 
the  least  should  ever  be  stored,  but 
should  be  marketed  at  once  or  used  for 
stock.  Any  rotten  tubers  which  are 
found  in  the  storage  bins  during  the 
winter  should  be  removed  and  burnt. 

Another  disease  which  causes  large 
losses  in  storage  is  the  black  rot.  This 
disease  attacks  both  the  growing  sets 
and  the  stored  potatoes.  The  potatoes 
may  look  all  right  at  the  time  of  stor- 
ing but  still  contain  the  organism  cf 
the  disease.  The  practical  measures 
which  should  be  employed  to  treat  the 
disease  and  prevent  this  rot  in  storage 
are  thus  given  by  E.  M.  Wilcox,  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Alabama  Station : 

"Never  emplov  diseased  roots  to  se- 
cure sets.  Destroy,  by  burning,  all  dis- 
eased .roots  and  sets,  and  do  not  feed 
the  diseased  roots  to  animals  if  the  re- 
sulting manure  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
field  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be  grown. 
In  general,  commercial  fertilizers  are 
preferable  in  sweet-potato  culture  on  the 
above  account,  and  particularly  in  the 
beds  employed  for  the  growing  of  the 
sets.  As  you  select  your  sets  it  may  be 
well  to  lift  the  root  and  discard  sets 
coming  from  roots  showing  the  rot.  Do 
not  place  diseased  potatoes  in  storage, 
as  the  loss  may  be  very  great.  The 
young  sets,  if  diseased,  may  be  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  the  disease 
has  proven  serious  during  the  past  year 
it  would  be  well  to  mix  a  tablespoonful 
of  sulphur  with  the  soil  about  each  set 
as  it  is  planted.  Practice  rotation  of 
fields  if  one  field  becomes  too  badly  in- 
fected with  the  fungus.  Collect  and 
burn  all  diseased  roots  and  stems. 

In  order  to  lessen  or  prevent  rot  the 
potatoes  should  be  perfectly  dry  when 
put  in  storage  and  keot  dry  throughout 
the  period  of  storage.  During  the  sweat- 
ing period  just  after  the  roots  are  stored 


care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  proper 
ventilation  is  provided  and  that  the 
temperature  be  kept  at  about  70°.  The 
temperature,  in  case  enough  roots  are 
stored  to  make  the  erection  of  a  regular 
storage  house  profitable,  may  best  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  small  stove. 
Where  the  roots  are  stored  in  the  usual 
dirt-covered  ciles  it  is  important  not  to 
let  water  get  on  them  whenever  they 
are  opened  to  remove  any  potatoes.  The 
fungus  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  for  its  most  rapid  development, 
and  this  is  too  often  furnished  by  care- 
lessness in  opening  these  piles. 

The  Oklahoma  Station  recommends 
first  kiln-drying  the  potatoes  by  keep- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  storage  room 
uo  to  90°  the  first  week,  giving  plenty 
of  ventilation  to  carry  off  the  moisture. 
After  this  the  temperature  of  the  stor- 
age room  may  be  maintained  at  from 
50°  to  65^ 

If  this  process  is  not  convenient  a 
good  method  is  to  give  all  the  ventila- 
tion possible,  so  the  potatoes  can  dry 
very  rapidly  for  about  two  weeks.  It 
is  necessary  to  guard  the  ventilation  and 
permit  only  dry  air  to  enter,  as  moist 
air  will  deposit  its  moisture  on  the  cool 
potatoes  and  this  will  produce  the  best 
condition  for  the  potatoes  to  begin  rot- 
ting. 

The  storage  must  be  dry,  and  very 
few  cellars  meet  this  requirement.  The 
ventilation  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  air  pure  and  the  potatoes  dry. 
The  condition  of  temperature  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  construction  and  lo- 
cation of  the  building.  Small  quantities 
of  potatoes  can  be  kept  by  storing  them 
in  dry  sand  or  road  dust  and  keeping 
them  at  the  proper  temperature.  The 
old-time  practice  of  piling  the  potatoes 
on  the  ground  and  covering  them  with 
straw  and  litter  and  then  with  soil  is  too 
often  a  failure  to  be  recommended. — 
Farmers  Bulletin  273. 


CULLS  FROM  CULIIf  ARV  CROPS. 

Gather  the  ripe  Lima  beans  for  seed. 

Leave  some  of  the  finest  ears  of  sweet 
corn  for  seed. 

Sow  cabbage  for  spring  crop  where 
it  stands  the  winter. 

Sow  lettuce  in  pans  or  flats  for  grow- 
incr  in  the  house  or  frames. 

Fill  flats  or  boxes  with  herb  roots 
for  winter  and  early  spring  use. 

Cut  all  ripe  squashes  as  soon  as  ready 
and  store  in  a  frost-proof  place. 


Keep,  the  foliage  on  the  tomatoes  thin 
to  admit  air  and  sun  to  the  ripening 
fruit. 

Keep  shallots  turned  to  prevent  new 
roots  starting  and  to  dry  the  bulbs  thor- 
oughly. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  branching 
broccoli,  that  most  useful  and  hardy 
spring  vegetable. 

Be  careful  not  to  break  the  roots  of 
beets  when  digging  or  they  will  lose 
their  color  when  cooked. 

Tie  the  leaves  over  all  cauliflowers  as 
soon  as  the  head  shows  in  the  least,  or 
the  first  frost  will  ruin  them. 

Keep  watching  for  early  frosts  and 
protect  anything  that  may  need  it.  Egg 
plants  and  peppers  are  tender. 

Pull  up  the  corn  plants  early  and  feed 
them  to  stock  if  any  is  kept.  They  only 
cumber  the  ground  in  the  garden. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  the  asparagus 
stems  to  prevent  them  falling  and  grow- 
ing in  spring,  when  they  are  a  nuisance. 

Continue  to  feed  and  water  all  veg- 
etable roots  intended  for  forcing,  to  in- 
sure proper  development  of  the  crowns. 

Rhubarb  crowns  intended  for  forcing 
should  not  have  the  stems  pulled  any 
longer,  but  be  allowed  to  die  down  natu- 
*  rally. 

The  late  tomatoes  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  into  a  thick  tangled  mass 
through  which  sun  and  air  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

Keep  the  mushroom  manure  in  square, 
solid  heaps  and,  if  apparently  too  dry, 
have  it  sprinkled  from  the  hose  while 
turning. 

Fall  Rfvbr,  Mass. — ^Three  greenhouses 
and  their  contents,  as  well  as  a  stable,  at 
Superintendent  Patrick  Kieran's  of  th** 
water  works  department,  were  destroye*! 
by  Are  August  12.  The  gardener's  hj-ise 
and  another  were  burned- 
Los  Anoelbs,  Cal. — E.  L.  Doheny  sent 
E.  A.  Howard  to  search  in  the  Mexican 
Jungle  for  palms  for  his  beautiful  grounds 
at  Chester  place.  Many  specimens  from 
five  to  25  feet  in  height  have  been  marked 
for  transportation  here  where  many  Mexi- 
can species  thrive  as  well  as  In  their  na- 
tive habitat 

MoRRisTowN^  PA. — ^The  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Hugh  M.  Hughes,  gar- 
dener, ..as  the  distinction  of  having  a 
plant  of  Agave  Victoria  Regina  In  bloom. 
It  has  rarely  flowered  since  its  Introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States.  The  bloom- 
ing plant  has  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
gardeners  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
The  flower-stalk  of  the  plant  began  to 
develop  about  June,  this  year,  growing  at 
the  rate  of  eight  inches  a  day,  until  it 
obtained  its  present  height 
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The  Oracle. 


Yon  are  invited  to  consult  **THI  ORACLI**  on 

any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
ciearlv  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  siven. 


BOILER  FOR  HOT  WATER. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Will  an  upright  boiler  48  Inches  high 
and  24  inches  in  diameter,  with  17  3-inch 
flues,  heat,  with  hot  water,  using  3V4-inch 
pipes  to  58<*  in  zero  weather  a  green- 
house 20x38,  running  east  and  west?  The 
north  wall  is  6  feet,  the  south  wall  4-6, 
ridge  10  feet  Glass  in  gables.  It  is  the 
third  house  in  a  range  of  four,  so  the 
ends  only  are  exposed.  Glass  is  butted. 
Soft  coal  is  to  be  used.  J.  Y.  K 

Soft  coal  is  not  the  best  of  fuel  for 
upright  tubular  boilers,  but  with  care  in 
stoking  the  boiler  is  amply  large  for  the 
purpose. 


TROUBLE  WnH  GERANIUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  geraniimis,  leaves  from  which  are  en- 
closed. I  sprinkle  them  every  afternoon. 
The  beds  were  well  manured  last  fall. 
I  had  some  trouble  last  year  but  they 
were  not  then  so  bad.  I  can  find  no  in- 
sects upon  them.  N.  F. 

The  plants  have  been  examined,  but  no 
fungus  was  present  to  which  the  trouble 
could  be  attributed.  Appearances  of  this 
character  are  often  produced  by  an  im- 
proper relation  between  the  amount  of 
water  and  transpiration,  but  not  knowing 
definitely  what  care  the  plants  have  re- 
ceived, it  Is  impossible  to  diagnose  the 
trouble  more  specifically. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

Ed.   Gardening:— 

I  have  two  greenhouses,  22V6xlOO 
feet.  I  have  five  1^-inch  hot  water 
pipes  in  each  house.  How  many  1^  • 
inch  steam  pipes  will  it  take  to  heat 
my  houses  to  60^  F.  when  the  weather 
is  26 «  b6low  zero?  I  will  use  2  and 
2)6 -inch  flow  pipes.  S.  L. 

If  there  is  no  glass  in  the  side  walls, 
it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  desirci 
temperature  if  six  1%-inch  pipes  are 
used,  in  addition  to  two  lV6-inch  flew 
pipes.  If  two  2-inch  pipes  are  used  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  eight  pipes  In 
the  coils  of  each  house.  One  2  H -inch 
pipe  would  answer  as  the  main  in  each 
house,  and  then  eight  1^-inch  pipes 
should  be  used  in  the  coils. 


INSECTS  IN  GREENHOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  enclose  an  envelope  containing  sev- 
eral insects  about  an  inch  In  length 
which  are  very  troublesome  here  on  the 
benches  and  with  pot  plants.  What  are 
they  and  how  can  they  be  destroyed? 

G.  E.   H. 

They  are  centipedes,  a  very  common 
pest  in  greenhouses;  while  they  may  not 
do  much  harm  in  small  numbers  they 
are  destructive  when  pot  plants  and 
benches  are  swarming  with  them  as  some- 
times occura  Poisoning  with  Paris  green 
place*]  around  the  benches  or  on  pieces  of 
potato  and  carrot  will  greatly  reduce  their 
numbera  By  placing  pieces  of  old  flat 
board  on  the  benches  they  may  be  trapped 
in  large  numbers  the  boards  being  lifted 
every  morning  and  the  Insects  shaJcen  off 
into  a  pail  or  tray  and  taken  to  the  fire. 


CLUSTER    OP    LILY    OP   THE   VALLEY   AND    NBPHROLEPIS   AMBRPOHLI. 


ENCASING  PIPE  IN  FLUE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  two  3-inch  pipes  leaving  boiler 
with  plenty  of  up  grade  under  bench  and 
have  thought  of  building  flue  from  boiler 
running  about  30  feet  in  the  house  to 
stack  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  pipes 
mentioned  are  encased  inside  of  flue, 
resting  on  cross  bars  with  piece  of  pipe 
slipped  over  the  bar  to  allow  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Would  there  likely 
be  faulty  draft  or  other  difficulty? 

SUBSCRraER. 

While  not  exactly  clear  as  to  your 
motive  for  encasing  the  pipes  they  would 
certainly  make  no  difference  to  the  draft 
of  the  flue.  This  depends  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  latter  and  the 
height  of  chimney  stack.  Wherever  flues 
are  built  in  houses  they  are  very  apt  to 
create  a  hot  dry  atmosphere  and  must  in 
all  cases  be  very  carefully  built  to  pre- 
vent leakage  of  gases  into  the  house. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

•  Arbor. — The  woeplnR  mulberry  i.s  one  of 
the  best  .shrubs  lo  form  such  an  arb«>r  as 
you  describe. 

Hoc. — Due  Van  Thol  is  one  of  the  finest 
early  llowerlng  tulips  and  possibly  the 
best  of  all  for  forcing. 

Briar. — Meg    Merilks    is    one    of    the 


best  hybrid  sweet  briars  and  quite 
hardy.  The  flowers  are  bright  crim- 
son. 

E.  M. — You  will  find  full  directions  as 
CO  timing  the  buds  of  chrysanthemums  in 
this  issue. 

Spitz. — Red  Astrachan  is  one  of  the 
best  early  apples,  hardy,  a  sure  bearer 
and  of  very  fair  quality. 

J.  N. — Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  day  lilies, 
keeping  in  flower  longer  than  the  older 
kinds. 

Aqua. — Yes.  Water  lilies  can  be  ralssJ 
from  seed.  Save  it  from  the  best  flowers 
and  sow  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pans  kept 
constantly  moist. 

Rosa. — Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Ram- 
bler and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  are 
among  the  best  rambling  roses.  See 
is.sue    of   August    1. 

E.  G. — Waterins  with  lime  water  to 
brini?  them  to  Ih;^  surface  and  sweeping 
tliem  up  is  tlie  best  moans  of  destroying 
worms  on    the   hiwn. 

Adam. — A.s  you  neprlecteil  to  sow  as  ad- 
vised <MJt  over  tlio  okler  rows  of  par.sley 
now  and  tliey  will  break  into  tine  growth 
for  fall  and  early  winter  use. 

J.  W. — Tiie  cau.se  of  stone  splitting  in 
peaches  and  other  fruits  is  not  perfectly 
understood,  but  a  deficiency  of  lime  in 
the  soil  has  often  much  to  do  with  it 
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BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 


SubicrlptloB  price,  12.00  a  Year  — S4  Numbers. 
Advertiiing  latee  on  applioation. 

Entered  at  Chicago  poetoAae  ae  seoond-claiB 
matter.    Gopyrifht,  1007,  bj  The  Gerdeaing  Co. 


GABSBime  it  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  In 
(Leir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  ta 
make  it  interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  i*s  *vbat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abk  aht  Qubbtxons  tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruiu,  vegetables  or  other  pra-tical 
gardening  matters.  We  wiU  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbhd  ub  Kotbs  of  yoor  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  sucoesses  thpt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encoiraged.  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  ub  Photoobapbb  ob  Skbtcbbs  of  vour 
dowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdbhib«. 


Prof.  C  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Single  hyacinths  are  better  than 
double  for  forcing  or  early  flowering. 

A  FREE  outlet  for  the  water  is  the  first 
consideration  in  all  schemes  of  drainage. 

Order  peonies  now  from  the  nursery- 
man and  get  ready  the  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Patriotic  flower  gardeners  should 
note  that  many  bulbs  are  now  grown  on 
American  soil. 

Wherever  possible,  drain  the  bottom 
of  the  manure  pile,  or  much  valuable 
fertilizer  will  be  lost. 

That  fine  old  sweet  pea,  Countess  of 
Radnor,  is  still  among  the  best  in  the 
lavender  colored  class. 

Belemcanda  Chinensis,  or  the  black- 
berry lily,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  week. 

Berberis  Canadensis,  B.  vulgaris  and 
B.  Thunbergii  are  three  of  the  hardiest 
and  best  shrubs  in  cultivation. 

Watch  the  hanging  baskets;  if  pro- 
tected from  the  first  frosts  they  often 
go  on  a  long  time  afterwards. 
contents.  T^g    gQl^gj^    gpi^g^     (S;    opuHfoHa 

-B\lbs7B^h?S?denUlii;)•u^^^^  aurea)    is  fine  now  in   sunny  positions 

—Round  about  the  garden S7U  that  bring  out  its  color  to  the  fullest 

—Border  brevities 371  __,  .  .         #  .,  .     i.  .. 

The  old  fence  corner 372         We  are  m  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 

New  Enflish  roses 372  secretary   and   director-in-chief    of    the 

lNot?s*;Sch"r.iBth;«im^^  New  York  Botanical  Garden  for  1906. 

=SS&'?iX^R?ironL^^^  Trees  and  shrubs  are  in  their  finest 

— Indooritems 375      leafage    now.      Decide    which    you    will 

-s"SSJ5f!rwSnJ.°i{i«v;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.".:376   p'^nt  t^is  season  and  make  a  note  of 

—Culls  from  cnlinary  crops 376  them. 

The  Oracle— Boiler  for  hot  water 377  t     ^i_       ..     f      ^       «       • 

—Greenhouse  heating 377  iF  the  stock  of  callas  is  poor  Of  worn 

—Trouble  with  geraniums 377  out  throw  the  bulbs  away  and  replace 

zSaTu^of 5rr^"."^:::::;::::::::::::::;.377   then,  with  new  ones.  The  first  cost  win 

— Shortreplies 377       be  well  repaid. 

Societies.. .......V.V.*.V.V.V.V."!.*!!!!!!*'.!!!!!!!!379  There  is  the  danger  point  jn  feeding 

-Assn  of  Park  Suoerintendents  (Ulus) 379  plants  that  should  be  avoided.     Overfed 

N•^w?oVks"??!!^".'!  .1^^^^^^^^^^^  plants  are  always  an  easy  prey  to  dis- 

-DaffodillB  and  How  to  Grow  Them 379  eases  of  all  kinds. 

-The  Garden  Beautiful ^  «        ^            ^            .         ^       ^ 

The  experiment  BtatioDB ^  SWEET    PeA    CoRAL    GeM,     mtroduced 

-Siftlnw***'  '^*"  '^'^* io  ^y  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  last  spring,  is 

National  corn  ex poBitlon!!;;;;; *,'.!'. !'.'.*.!'.*.!'.!*.. 38")  said  to  be  making  a  very  favorable  im- 
NotesfromHplUnd... 380  pression  in  the  English  trials  this  sea- 
Gardeners  visit  Vauffhan's 3S0  ;_^„ 

Wistaria,  not  Wisteria 381  SOn. 

ASSuJtr'ak.!'.?.^?f.*!:.\':::;;::::  many  orchids  mimic  insects  and  ani- 

mals,  but  in  none  is  the  likeness  more 

Frosts  are  due.  striking  than   that  of   the    pure    white 

dove  in  the  Holy  Ghost  flower,  or  Peris- 
Ripen  the  wood.  teria  elata. 

Dig  all  vacant  ground.  The  new   sweet   peas   with   undulate 

Prepare  protecting  material.  standards  may  be  more  beautiful  than 

_-            ,          .           .                    ^         J  the  older  forms  but  they  certainly   do 

Plan    the   wmter   improvements   and  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   in   the   illustrations   we 

alterations.  have  seen. 

Taking  the  buds  of  chrysanthemums  b^by  Dorothy  is  the  new  and  more 

IS  now  in  order.  descriptive  name  of  the  dwarf  form  of 

Prepare  frames  for  protection  of  veg-  Dorothy  Perkins  rose,  previously  known 

etables  and  flowers.  ^^  Maman  Levavasseur;  it  has  been  ap- 

_       ^  ,.               *                    .        .  proved  by  the  raisers. 

The  foliage  of  the  yew  tree  is  poison-  _                 ^    ,               .               ^       i. 

ous,  but  the  berries  are  not.  .   Several  of  the  senecios  are  fine  for 

late  flowering.    S.  pulcher  is  an  old  and 

Planning  work  is  all  right,  but  work  useful  kind  bearing  purple  red  flowers 

to  the  plan  after  it  is  made.  with  yellow  centers  while  the  more  rare 

Plenty  of  good  paint  in  the  joints  of  ^^o}x%\i  old  S.  Smithii  is  a  fine  white 

woodwork  will  double  its  life.  flowering  kind. 

Hot  days   and   cold  nights   are  very  ^he  green  bug  has  attacked  and  killed 

trying  to  all  kinds  of  outdoor  plants.  ?;^"y    P^^^to     fields    around     Chicago. 

^  It     has     appeared     also     m     Michigan 

The  vallota,  or  Scarborough  lily,  is  and  Wisconsin  doing  considerable  dam- 
one  of  the  finest  bulbous  plants  in  exist-  age  to  early  potatoes  but  not  much  as 
encc.  yet  to  late  sorts. 


The  evening  primrose,  now  so  beauti- 
ful everywhere,  is  so  called  because  of 
its  opening  its  flowers  in  the  evening 
and  their  primrose  fragrance. 

Experienced  cultivators  can  tell  by 
the  appearance  of  the  benches  whether 
they  are  dry  or  not,  but  those  who  do 
not  possess  this  gardeners'  second  sight 
should  use  a  trowel  occasionally  and  see 
what  their  condition  is. 

Many  injurious  insects  are  like  the 
predatory  members  of  the  human  race 
and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  A  look 
around  the  houses  the  last  thing  at  night, 
with  a  lantern,  is  sometimes  useful,  more 
particularly  in  the  chrysanthemum  quar- 
ters. 

Allysum  saxatile  compactum  is  well 
known  as  a  fine,  dwarf,  early  flowering 
plant  with  golden  yellow  flowers.  Those 
of  the  newer  citrinum  are  a  paler,  sul- 
phur yellow  equally  attractive.  Both 
can  be  propagated  now  by  division  or 
seed. 

What  is  probably  the  finest  work  on 
botany  ever  published  has  recently  been 
issued  from  a  Leipzig  press  to  the  order 
of  the  Brazilian  government.  It  con- 
sists of  40  volumes,  comprising  130 
parts,  with  20,733  nages,  dealing  with 
40,000  species  of  flowers  found  in  Bra- 
zil. The  work  was  begun  in  18 19  by 
Martius,  and  has  been  built  up  by  no 
less  than  65  authors. 


A  GARDENER. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the 
highest  placed  and  most  clever  gardeners 
in  this  country  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
title.  Unfortunately  the  term  gardener 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  looked  down 
upon  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
such  terms  as  superintendent  are  pre- 
ferred. Presumably  this  is  because  gar- 
dener seems  to  carry  with  it  the  stigma 
of  domestic  service. 

But  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  object  to 
the  title  are  they  who  least  deserve  it, 
and  often  they  are  incompetent  to  carry 
out  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a  man  who  revolu- 
tionized gardening,  and  especially  orchid 
growing,  in  England  in  the  earlier  de- 
cades of  the  last  century,  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  himself  a  gardener,  and 
well  he  carried  out  the  duties  of  his 
great  charge  at  Chatsworth,  the  noble 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. Yet  there  are  many  small-minded 
men  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  their  position  when  given  charge  of 
a  few  glass  houses  and  a  few  acres  of 
dressed  grounds  that  they  are  above 
being  called  a  gardener  and  must  have 
superintendent  or  some  such  high- 
sounding  title  tacked  onto  their  name. 

To  be  worthy  of  being  called  a  gar- 
dener and  to  be  capable  of  all  that  it 
signifies  is  worth  striving  for,  and  we 
honor  the  man  who,  by  close  application 
to  the  details  of  his  chosen  calling,  fits 
himself  to  be  enrolled  on  the  long  list 
of  good  men  who  have,  often  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  gathered  the  requi- 
site knowledge  to  deserve  to  be  called 
gardeners.  The  man  who,  often  a  fail- 
ure at  some  other  profession,  is  placed 
over  the  gardeners  on  an  estate,  may  be 
called  a  superintendent,  but  he  can  never 
truthfully  be  called  a  gardener.  Be 
proud  of  your  title,  then,  fellow  gar- 
deners, and  aim  to  deserve  it,  for  it  has 
been  held  and  valued  by  many  a  good 
man  and  true. 
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ASS'N  OF  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  was 
held  In  Toronto  August  15-17.  Owing  to 
the  late  arrival  of  a  number  of  the  dele- 
gates the  civic  reception  that  was  to  have 
been  given  on  the  morning  of  August  15 
did  not  take  place  but  a  pleasant  after- 
noon was  spent  and  the  visitors  were  en- 
tertained to  a  drive  through  High  park. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  park  pavilion. 
Park  Commissioner  Chambers  presided 
and  tue  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Al- 
derman J.  J.  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
civic  reception  committee,  a  happy  ack- 
nowledgment being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
visitors  by  Vice-President  John  F.  Co- 
well. 

At  the  business  session  in  the  evening 
Theo.  Wlrth,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  read 
a  paper  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  recreation  places  convenient  to 
the  poorer  classes  and  free  band  concerts ; 
he  described  a  portable  bandstand  used  in 
Minneapolis  which  only  cost  about  $300 
and  would  accommodate  about  40  musi- 
cians ;  it  could  be  moved  from  park  to  park. 
A  free  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Superin- 
tendents Shea,  Bush,  Morley,  Cowell  and 
Keith;  the  general  feeling  prevailed  that 
these  band  concerts  were  a  good  thing 
provided  the  "hoodlum"  element  could  be 
eliminated,  several  declaring  they  were 
unable  to  check  this  rowdyism. 

At  Friday's  session  the  next  meeting 
place  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  twin 
cities,  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  and  Chicago  also  Invited  the 
delegates  but  the  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  twin  cities  decided  the  vote.  Secre- 
tary Mulford  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
different  park  commissioners  in  other  cities 
asking  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  next 
convention.  The  afternoon  programme 
consisted  of  a  trip  around  the  bay  and  to 
Center  island  wiiere  dinner  was  served.  In 
the  evening  John  Dunbar,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  read  an  exhaustive  and  highly  in- 
structive paper  deploring  the  fact  that  in 
private  parks  and  residences  the  tendency 
was  to  raise  trees  which  grew  rapidly. 
His  paper  "Some  Trees  and  Shrubs  For 
Park  Planting,  New  and  Little  Known" 
was  well  received. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  his  paper  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Public 
to  the  Parks"  advocated  the  principle  of 
making  the  parks  attractive  for  the  com- 
mon ];)eople  and  getting  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  parks  belonged  to  them. 
He  thought  that  better  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  zoological  collections  in  pub- 
lic parks  and  better  protection  and  condi- 
tions given  to  the  animals. 
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AWARDS    FOR    PLOWKRS. 

At  the  exhibition,  August  17,  the  fol- 
lowing awards  were  made: 

Perennial  phloxes,  general  display. —  T. 
C.  Thurlow,  first ;  F.  W.  Spinney,  second ; 
C.  S.  Pratt  third:  James  McKissock, 
fourth.  Gladioli.  12  named  varieties. — 
Wm.  "WTiitman,  first.  Asters — display  of 
large  flowered  of  all  classes. — ^Wm.  Whit- 
man, first  Gratituities. — Wm.  Whitman, 
display  of  phlox  and  lilies;  E.  L.  Lewis, 
sweet  peas;  Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  display 
of  phlox;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  sweet 
peas  and  herbaceous  flowers;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gill,  display;  Blue  Hill  Nurseries,  display 
of  perennials ;  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  display 
of  dahlias;  Wm.  Whitman,  display  of 
delphiniums.  Honorable  Mention. — Chas. 
W.  Parker,  display  of  roses ;  W.  W.  Raw- 
son  &  Co.,  new  gladiolus.  Harvard,  t'lrst 
class  certificate. — ^W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co., 
Seedling    gladiolus,     Kathryn.      Vote    of 


Thanka — Rev.  Theo.  L.  Dean,  display  of 
rudbeckias. 

An  exhibition  of  the  products  of  chil- 
dren's gardens  will  be  held  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston,  September  7-8.  A 
good  list  of  prizes  is  offered  and  special 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  meritorious  ex- 
hibits. The  competition  is  open  to  all 
school  gardens  and  all  children  not  over 
16  years  old  in  the  state.  Henry  Saxton 
Adams  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
children's  gardens,  and  Wm.  P.  Rich,  sec- 
retary. 


New  Books. 


DAFFODILS  AlfD  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.* 

"Daffodils,  Narcissus  and  How  to 
Grow  Them"  is  the  full  title  of  this 
excellent  little  book  by  A.  M.  Kirby, 
a  book  that  everyone  interested  in 
these  beautiful  plants  (and  who  is 
not)    should    read.      Those    interested 


Edward  Amerpohl. 
Introducer  of  NephrolepiB  Amerpohll. 

in  the  history  of  the  daffodil  will  find 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "Old  Time  and  Modern  Daffo- 
dils" describing  the  methods  of  en- 
thusiastic British  and  other  collec- 
tors and  the  high  prices  paid  for  the 
rare  varieties. 

The  chapters  on  culture  are  very 
good  ''Daffodils  in  the  Garden  Bor- 
der" being  especially  timely  and  in- 
teresting now.  How  and  when  to 
plant,  protecting,  mulching,  how  to 
ensure  a  long  succession  of  flowers 
and  how  to  select  the  bulbs  are  dealt 
with  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man- 
ner and  this  is  followed  by  simple 
and  easily  understood  directions  as 
to  the  culture  inside,  both  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in*  water  in  the 
dwelling  house.  "Naturalizing  in 
the  Grass"  is  a  point  on  which  many 
are  seeking  information  and  the  sub- 
ject is  very  well  handled.  A  table  of 
varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
with  their  time  of  flowering  and 
other  peculiarities,  is  not  the  least 
useful  part  of  this  excellent  chapter 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  author 
standing  up  for  a  natural  method  of 
planting. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  treated 
and  the  various  kinds  of  narcissi  are 
discussed,  this  phase  of  the  question 


being  greatly  helped  by  the  many 
fine  illustrations  of  separate  species 
and  varieties,  while  the  "Key  to  the 
Daffodils"  is  a  further  help  along  this 
line.  We  can  recommend  the  book 
with  all  confidence  and  predict  for  it 
a  ready  sale.  There  are  233  pages; 
it  is  well  bound,  printed  on  good 
paper  and  profusely  illustrated  from 
excellent  photographs.  The  price  is 
$1.10. 

THE  GARDEK  BEAUTIFUL/ 

No  one  else  writes  like  Wm.  Robin- 
son upon  the  subject  of  beautiful  gar- 
dens. No  one  probably  has  given  so 
much  of  his  life  and  work  to  the  study 
of  plants  and  their  relation  to  gardening 
of  the  true,  because  the  natural,  kind 
or  IS  so  well  fitted  to  give  advice  on  this 
subject.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  praise 
or  reward  good  work  or  to  condemn  bad 
m  no  uncertain  terms,  his  outspokenness, 
when  scoring  the  ugly  and  unnatural, 
bemg  only  equaled  by  his  eulogy  of  the 
good  and  true.  And  he  also  has  a  force 
m  wntmg  that  compels  attention;  that 
compels  the  average  man,  who  is  im- 
pressed by  the  beauty  of  simple  scenes 
he  sees  around  him,  to  look  for  the 
source  of  the  pleasure  he  finds  in  these 
scenes.  And  herein  lies  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's books. 

For  if  gardeners  are  brought  to  see 
wherein  the  true  beauty  of  a  garden 
scene  lies  they  will  strive  less  for  the 
so-called  perfect  or  exhibition  flower, 
less  for  the  garish  eye-tiring  masses  of 
crude  and  ill  matched  coloring,  less  for 
the  artificial  and  more  for  the  natural, 
the  restful  and  the  beautiful  in  their 
work.  Fortunately  the  very  size  of 
some  of  the  parks  and  public  places  in 
this  country  prevents  their  being  spoilt 
and  still  more  fortunate  are  we  in  hav- 
ing among  our  landscape  men  many  who 
have  learnt  the  lessons  which  this  book, 
and  others  of  Mr.  Robinson's,  teaches. 
."Flower  Gardening  and  Garden  De- 
sign" is  an  excellent  chapter  that  any- 
one who  has  a  garden  will  be  the  better 
for  reading  while  the  chapters  on 
"Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees,"  "The 
Wild  Garden,"  "Climbers  and  Their  Ar- 
tistic  Use,"  "Marsh  Bog  and  Water 
Gardens"  and  "Fragrance"  all  make 
most  interesting  and  instructive  reading, 
showing  the  right  way  to  plant  and 
maintain  such  places.  Not  the  least  use- 
ful side  of  the  book  is  the  mention  of 
plants  and  trees  that  are  suflSciently 
hardy  and  vigorous  to  stand  cold  win- 
ters and  to  hold  their  own  among  native 
vegetation  and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
of  them  are  natives  of  this  country  and 
consequently  easy  to  obtain. 

But  if  we  begin  to  point  out  the  good 
parts  of  this  book  we  could  not  hope  to 
finish  and  the  best  advice  we  can  give  to 
all  our  readers  is  to  purchase  a  copy 
which  is  worth  very  many  times  its 
price,  containing  as  it  does  the  plainly 
written  experience  of  the  greatest 
writer  on  this  subject  in  this  or  any 
other  generation.  Certainly  no  park  or 
public  garden  men  should  be  without  it 
for  by  its  perusal  they  will  be  saved 
much  labor  and  many  mistakes  while 
certainly  in  its  perusal  they  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  an  English 
edition  finely  printed  on  good  paper  and 
its  price  is  $4. 

•We  can  supply  any  of  the  above 
books  where  price  is  quoted.         ^^ 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


THE  OYSTER-SHELL  SCALE. 

The  oyster-shell  scale  is  almost  uni- 
versally present  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  the  Champlain  valley  and  other 
fruit  sections  in  Vermont,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  harmful  of  insect  pests. 
The  treatment  usually  suggested  consists 
in  the  application  of  some  standard  in- 
secticidal  spray  that  kills  by  contact, 
being  corrosive  in  its  action  on  soft- 
bodied  insects.  It  is  generally  /ecom- 
^ended  that  this  treatment  be  applied 
either  in  the  early  spring  or  soon  after 
the  young  are  hatched,  which  in  this 
latitudie  is  late  in  June.  A  wider  range 
of  insecticides  of  much  greater  strength 
may  be  employed  if  used  early  than  is 
the  case  if  the  application  is  delayed 
until  the  foliage  is  in  full  growth ;  hence 
the  emphasis  which,  as  a  rule,  has  been 
laid  UDon  spring  spraying. 

Several  trees  in  the  station  orchard 
which  were  more  or  less  infested  were 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  lime-sul- 
phur-salt  mixture  in  the  middle  of 
March,  1904.  The  mixture  was  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way.  from  25  pounds 
quicklime,  16.5  pounds  sulphur  and  16.5 
pounds  salt.  The  lime  was  placed  in  a 
50-gallon  barrel  with  just  enough  water 
to  start  the  slaking  process.  The  sul- 
phur was  then  added  to  this  as  needed, 
as  well  as  more  water.  Then,  as  the 
heat  lessened,  a  jet  of  steam  was  intro- 
duced into  the  mixture  and  the  boiling 
or  cooking  process  continued  until  it 
had  turned  a  deep  brick  red  color,  when 
salt  was  added,  the  mixture  diluted  to 
50  gallons,  strained  into  the  spray  tank 
and  applied  hot.  An  examination  of  the 
sprayed  trees  during  the  summer  months 
showed  that  while  many  eggs  had  doubt- 
less been  destroyed,  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  newly  hatched  young. 

The  kerosene-limoid  mixture  was  used 
in  1905,  as  well  as  a  lime  wash  (one 
pound  per  gallon  of  water).  Limoid  is 
a  specially  prepared  and  very  finely  di- 
vided lime,  containing  a  considerable 
percentage  of  magnesia.  The  mixture 
was  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound 
of  limoid  to  one  quart  of  kerosene,  the 
limoid  completely  emulsifying  the  kero- 
sene. It  was  diluted  to  one-fifth  strength 
before  use.  The  applications  were  made 
April  8,  or  nearly  a  month  later  than  in 
1904.  Much  less  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  from  these  treatments 
than  from  the  use  of  the  lime-sulphur- 
salt. 

Three  spray  mixtures  were  used  in 
1906:  the  lime-sulphur-salt  and  two 
commercials,  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  and 
Sure  Kill.  The  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur 
mixture  is  simply  a  commercially  pre- 
pared product  similar  to  the  home-made 
article.  The  nature  of  the  latter  com- 
pound is  not  known  to  the  writer. 
Twenty  pounds  lime,  15  pounds  sulphur 
and  10  pounds  salt  in  50  gallons  of 
water  were  used  in  the  hcme-made  mix- 
ture. From  seven  to  12  large  trees  were 
sprayed  on  April  13  with  each  material, 
a  sufficient  number  of  unsprayed  trees 
being  left  to  serve  as  controls.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  young  insects,  suf- 
ficient in  each  case  to  keep  the  tree 
quite  thoroughly  infested,  were  readily 
observed  in  early  July. 

Early  spring  applications  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  practicable  method  of  eradi- 
cating tlie  oyster-shell  scale.  Summer 
treatment    of    the    infested    trees,    soon 


after  the  young  have  hatched,  with  dilute 
kerosene  emulsion,  whale  oil  soap  or 
tobacco  infusions  affords  a  much  more 
effective  means  of  combating  this  or- 
chard pest. — Report  of  Vermont  Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Avoid  spraying  in  rainy,  foggy,  damp 
weather.  Applications  made  just  before 
showers  are  quite  certain  to  produce  in- 
jury; hence  Bordeaux  mixture  should 
be  used,  as  far  as  possible,  only  in  dry 
weather.  If  necessary  to  spray  in  wet 
weather,  it  may  be  advisable  to  increase 
slightly  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  still  the  best  fun- 
gicide. Spray  injury  is  a  serious  matter, 
but  apple  scab  is  worse.  No  fruit  grow- 
er can  afford  to  give  un  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  fighting  apple  scab. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  because  of  the 
very  small  amount  of  the  apple  scab  fun- 
gus during  the  past  few  years,  and  be- 
cause of  spray  injury,  some  who  have 
previously  used  the  copper  compound 
will  not  use  it  in  the  future.  Such  a 
course  will  be  a  mistake,  for  there  are 
sure  to  be  years  with  apple  scab  and  cor- 
responding losses  in  unsprayed  orchards. 

Prof.  Sandsten  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  has  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  excessive  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizers exercises  a  truly  remarkable  ef- 
fect upon  tomatoes.  The  plants  react 
differently  from  overfeeding.  Some  are 
dwarfed,  some  lie  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  many  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
very  abnormal.  On  two  different  types 
of  plants  thus  produced  seedless  toma- 
toes were  grown.  One  specimen  pro- 
duced a  large,  solid  tomato,  while  the 
other  bore  fruit  not  larger  than  a  wal- 
nut. Both  types  come  true  when  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings.  Several  other 
plants  were  obtained  which  produced 
frL'its  of  intermediate  character,  with 
fewer  seeds  than  in  normal  tomatoes 
and  irregularly  distributed.  Prof.  Sand- 
sten does  not  consider  either  type  of  the 
seedless  tomato  commercially  valuable 
at  present,  but  they  may  become  so. 


BULLETINS  RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the 
Grape  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by 
A.  Lk  Qualntance  and  C.  L.  Shear. 

••Use  of  Fruit  as  Food,"  by  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy. 

•The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,"*  by  F.  H. 
Chittenden. 

•The  Forest  Service"  (what  it  is  and 
how  it  deals  with  forest  problems),  by 
Glfford  Plnchot. 

"Production  of  Red  Cedar  for  Pencil- 
wood,"  by  L.  L.  White. 

By  the  New  YorK.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station: 

"Cause  and  Control  of  Bordeaux  In- 
jury," summarized  by  F.  H.  Hall. 

By  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station: 

"Marketing  Fruit  and  Truck  Crops," 
by  W.  N.  HutL 

"Control  of  Insect  Pests  and  Diseases  of 
Maryland  Crops,"  by  J.  B.  S.  Norton  an  4 
0.  B.  Symons. 

By  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station: 

"The  Blossom  End  Rot  of  Tomatoes," 
by  Elizabeth  H.  Smith. 

By  the  New  Hampshire  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station: 

"Spraying  the  Apple  Orchard,"  by  B. 
Dwight  Sanderson,  T.  J.  Headlee  and 
Chas.  Brooks. 

By  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station : 

"Abstract  of  Nineteenth  Annual  Re- 
port" 


RATIONAL  CURN  EXPOSmON 

CORN   JUDGING  CONTEST. 

During  the  National  Corn  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago,  Oct.  5  to  19,  a  corn 
judging  contest  will  be  held.  Teams 
of  students  representing  various  ag- 
ricultural colleges  will  compete  for 
the  $350  in  casn  offered  for  this  con- 
test. The  prizes  will  be  $200  for  the 
first;  second,  $100;  third,  $50.  Sim- 
ilar contests,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
have  been  of  immense  value.  The 
agricultural  colleges  will  enter  into 
this  with  enthusiasm. 


NOTES  FROM  HOLLAND. 

Now  that  both  the  tulip  and  hyacinth 
crops  have  been  harvested  and  ware- 
housed, it  may  be  said  that  on  an  aver- 
age the  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  were  at  first  expected.  The  hya- 
cinth crop  in  general  is  very  fine  with 
the  exception  of  only  a  few  varieties. 
Considering  the  much  smaller  acreage 
planted  out  this  season,  this  must  be 
considered  rather  fortunate  as  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  likely  that  the 
supply  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if 
the  crop  had  been  a  poor  one.  Never- 
theless, as  the  season  is  at  least  10  days 
backward  it  is  quite  evident  that  ship- 
ments will  also  be  later  than  usual  and 
the  present  fine  dry  weather  is  certainly 
a  great  boon  to  the  growers  to  secure 
perfect  curing  of  the  bulbs  just  out  of 
the  ground. 

As  was  at  first  expected,  the  crocus 
crop  is  a  poor  one  and  the  quantities  on 
hand  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  but  narcissus  promises  a  good 
crop  all  round,  although  the  quantities 
to  dispose  of  are  considerably  less  than 
last  season  and  no  surplus  is  likely  to 
remain  on  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
growers.  Gladiolus  Colvillei  is  generally 
looking  weak  and  poorly,  and  good  stock 
free  from  disease  is  likely  to  be  scarce 
and  therefore  higher  in  price. — Horti- 
cultural Trade  Journal,  International 
Edition. 


GARDENERS  VISIT  VAUGHAN'S. 

A  party  of  about  30  gardeners  from 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Lake  Forest,  lU., 
and  Chicago  visited  Vaughan's  Green- 
houses and  Nursery  at  Western  Springs, 
111.,  August  17.  They  were  escorted 
through  the  grounds  by  Leonard  Vaug- 
han  and  J.  S.  Wilson,  given  a  lunch  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and,  in  the 
evening  entertained  at  Riverview  park, 
Chicago.  Especial  interest  was  shown  by 
the  visitors  in  the  shrubbery  section, 
the  new  Hydrangea  Snowball  attracting 
particular  notice.  Some  very  fine  plants 
of  Salvia  Zurich  were  seen  in  the  trial 
grounds.  Another  feature  to  which  the 
gardeners  gave  considerable  attention 
was  the  choice  collection  of  hardy  peren- 
nials shown  in  the  border  around  the 
greenhouses. 

The  following  from  Lake  Geneva  were 
present:  John  Tiplady,  C.  J.  Monefield, 
Joseph  Soble,  Wm.  P.  Longland,  R.  J. 
Sampson,  H.  M.  Dickinson,  L.  C.  Ness- 
lar,  Jas.  A.  Mitchell,  Jacob  Dale,  Michael 
Quinn,  John  Agend,  J.  F.  Parshall,  Wm. 
Hurery,  Henry  W.  lUenberger,  Chris 
Sandergord,  Fred  Miller.  Albert  Meier, 
Frank  Button,  Herman  Yates,  Frank  R. 
Kuehne,  A.  H.  Reupke,  George  Shephard 
and  B.  Barlow. 
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From  Lake  Forest,  111.,  there  were: 
Edward  Heue,  J.  M.  Scharfenberge,  G. 
L.  Blanchard  and  John  Pitts.  Geo. 
Woodward  and  John  Reardon,  of  Chica- 
go, and  Chas.  Reardon,  of  Hinsdale,  111., 
were  also  present. 


WISFARIA,  HOT  WISTERIA. 

"Why  does  almost  every  one  say 
*wis-te-ria'  and  why  do  so  many  people 
think  the  name  a  Japanese  one?" 
queried  an  old  New  Yorker.  "Not  one 
person  in  100  will  pronounce  the  word 
correctly,  not  only  as  it  is  spelled,  but 
as  its  derivation  would  suggest — *wis- 
ta-ria.' 

"As  to  the  name  being  of  Japanese 
origin,  it's  anything  but  that,  as  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 
a  Philadelphia  surgeon  and  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  Just  why  this  plant  should 
have  been  named  in  his  honor  I've  never 
understood,  except  that  he  was  a  man  of 
broad  interests  and  his  home  was  a  well 
known  meeting  place  for  scientists,  stu- 
dents, travelers,  etc.  Long  after  his 
death  these  so-called  *Wistar  parties' 
continued,  but  just  why  this  plant  should 
have  been  named  for  him  Td  like  to 
have  some  one  explain  to  me. 

"I  never  see  this  beautiful  plant  blos- 
soming in  such  profusion  in  the  park 
without  wishing  I  could  induce  people  to 
at  least  pronounce  the  name  correctly. 
Even  the  dictionary  has  a  note  calling 
attention  to  this  popular  mistake,  and 
says :  'Incorrectly,  wis-te-ria.' " — New 
York  Sun. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPORTS. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  July 
20  Chas.  T.  Druery  has  an  interesting 
article  on  sports  especially  as  they  refer 
to  ferns.  Briefly  the  author  states  that 
sports  of  flowering  plants  originate 
cither  as  bud  or  seed  sports,  the  form- 
er occurring  on  established  plants,  the 
latter  as  distinct  individuals  either  in 
the  seed  beds  or  as  wild  isolated  speci- 
mens. 

Among  ferns  the  matter  of  sports  is 
not  so  clear.  All  we  know  is  that  they 
are  discovered  in  a  wild  state  in  asso- 
ciation with  normal  forms  but  whether 
they  originate  from  .spores  or  offsets 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  though  the 
former  means  is  most  probable.  The 
nlant  may  originate  as  a  bud  sport  at 
the  base  or  elsewhere  of  the  parental 
frond,  survive  its  parent  and  appear  as 
an  isolated  specimen.  Gymnogramma 
Laucheana  grandiceps,  it  is  noted,  orig- 
inated by  sowing  from  a  fertile  dilated 
pinnule  on  a  normal  plant  indicating  a 
previous  local  affection  of  the  normal 
parents  form  which  affected  surrounding 
spores. 

Many  interesting  cases  of  fern  raising 
from  selected  fronds  show  that  though 
parents  showing  distinct  traits  may  be- 
queath these  to  their  offspring  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  will  do  so. 
Regarding  tendency  to  again  vary  or  re- 
vert the  author  notes  the  case  of  the 
plumose  forms  of  the  lady  fern  of 
which  one  that  had  been  cultivated  and 
propagated  truly  for  20  years  suddenly 
yielded  crops  in  which  only  a  very  small 
percentage  were  of  the  parental  form 
and  all  the  rest  of  a  very  distinct  type. 
These  sports  involve  no  question  of  hy- 
brid origin  and  the  only  suggestion  they 
make   to   us  is  the  possibility  that  the 


origin  of  sports  may  have  meant  the 
origin  of  species  in  many  cases  during 
the  process  of  evolution  to  the  great 
shortening  of  the  period  required,  since 
in  sports  we  have  an  immense  jump  in 
lieu  of  an  imperceptible  slow  gradation 
from  type  to  type. 


AUGUST   RAIN. 


The  sky.  late  filled  with  hard  grey  light, 
is    full    of    ahlmmering   cloud. 

The  birds  among  the  elder-scrub  are  sing- 
ing long  and  loud. 

They  hurry  to  the  rain-pools  to  slake  their 
thirst  therein. 

And  the  coral  flowers  grow  paler  as  the 
showers   begin. 

They  have  beaten  down  the  campion,  they 
have  sodden  the  cut  corn ; 

The    spiders'    webs    are    broken    and    the 
moths"  wings  overborne; 

The  pool  is  dimpling  softiy,  and  the  lilies, 
that  have  lain 

Faint-lipped  beneath  the  sunlight,  breaths 
a  blessing  on    the   rain. 

Now   every   iiitle  ivy-leaf  has  made  her- 
self a  cup. 

And  full  of  sparkling  water  to  the  clear- 
ing  sky  looks  up; 

The   mallow    with    her   velvet    leaves    lies 
nestled  to  the  earth, 

And    the    rain    is    moving    westwards    to 
bring  new  flowers  to  birth. 

Each  eave  is  fringed  with  silver,  and  the 
falling  jessamine 

Wears  a  diamond  in  her  bosom  where  a 
drop  of  rain   has  been ; 

The  grey  sky  gleams  with   sapphire,  and 
down  dusty  country  ways 

The  leaves  of  dock  and  plantain  for  the 
gracious  rain  i?ive  praise. 

The    cattle    gatlier    thankfully    about    the 
drinking  place; 

The  buttercup  looks  skyward  with  a  shin- 
ing,  childish   face; 

The    garden    rose    and    wild    rose    out    of 
their  gold  hearts  strain 

New  Sweetness  drawn  this  morning  from 
the  falling  of  the  rain. 
— Nora    Chesson,    In    **  'One    and    All' 
Gardening  1907." 


New  York. — In  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Gardens  there  are  approximately 
11,250  species  and  varieties,  distributed 
as  follows:  Conservatories,  7,761;  he^^ia- 
ceous  grounds,  2,200;  fruticetuir.,  CS.3; 
deciduous  arboretum,  251 ;  pinetum,  2 GO ; 
salicetum,  45 ;  viticetum,  50. 

SITl  ATION  WANTED -Ai  foreman  or  wr 
dener  on  orivate  place  or  pablic  institution: 
have  15  yeari'  experience  in  landicape  and  green- 
house work:  age  33:  married:  no  children. 

Key  311.    care  Gardening. 


PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  send 
to  us  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  retnrn  we  will  mail  yon 
A  IS-cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TKIMAKDEAU»  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRANK  S.  PUn  GO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  OONN. 


MICHELLS 


f  Are  Always  ReliahleT^j 
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MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATALQGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


1 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     ba. 

Phillpps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  I250 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6.50 

Philipps  Slopeaad Terrace  Mixture^^Sc    3.50 

Pbilipps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  t  perfect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  atalof . 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

^ror^BDOt  OHIO* 

fALL  BILBS 

Special  Ctiiectitn  Nt.  1— $1.00. 

12  Hyaclntluiy  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TnlipSy  sirgle  and  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crociui»  assorted  colors. 
AU  dcUvcrcd  by  mall  for  $1.00. 


Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILLET  SBD  CO.,  Adnata,  Ga. 

Jobben  and  Growing  CoDtractortfor  the  SooUl 

GEORGIA  GROWN  SBBDt 

Collardt,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peat,  Southern 
Oiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  8oja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts.  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oats,  Chufas,  Velvet  Brans, 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sintff.  Amber  and  Orange  Caoe,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maiie.  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuilding  and   houses 

often  need  paintinr.  "Everybody's  Paint  Book,"  wtitten  by  a  thotougbJy  practical 
painter,  iwill  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  att  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  tbe  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing  I  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  Icaito- 
mining,  oto. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  renovate  furnilura  and  gives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
deoorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fuming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cin  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 

Wo  can  supply  anj  of  tlia  tollowtag  books*  postpaid,  at  tlio  pricos  givon: 


Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  Noru 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  rabject. 
The  pages  number  826»  with  over  600 
Ulustrationa.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdgbs»  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Al«aed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  firactical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
vdth  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  smalt  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).-* 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suCTcstions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfial  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Majlb  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  , 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  tiie  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aanarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handiK^  Jidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  % 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  ^  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Oo^^^son).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a.  ( 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliabie  work  by  aneminenthr 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  r 

GRBENHouee  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  oat- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  hj 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwangcr).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oompaiisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bioole  Beret  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
jondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  sooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents.  • 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fi:om  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*^  and  describes  evety  pro- 
oess-j-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
lUustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
fJEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  wScrtnt  crops  <md 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents.  ■ 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  iall  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
tng  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Prutt  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  fchl  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.5a 

Ornamental  Gardenino  fLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting snt'ject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  firom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  B* 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngubh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
oi  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  usefial 
information  tor  all  interested  infiruit,  ve|?- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Greeny  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Parry).— A  treatiae 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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GARDENING, 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses»  Ampe- 
lops^  Vdtchil,  Qematis  Paniculata^  Rare  G>nif ers,  Iris 
lCaeiiip£eri»  Eulalia  Japonica^  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gttalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greouiouse^  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otaiaiaiaiat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  st5ry  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
Pomerly  Stata  Entomologist  of  Maryland 

A  Praotioal  Tre»tlso  and  timelj  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  means  of  uehtroyiug  fnt»ect  pests  and 
oUier  vermlu  In  various  placea  This  work  Is  tlie 
outeonie  of  practical  lestb  made  by  tbe  auttaor,  to- 
ffetlier  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  moet  important  books  pul^iftihed  this  season  and 
Is  mnch  needed  at  this  time.  It  wUl  be  of  partlcaiar 
lutereet  to 

FRUIT  GROWKBS  AND  KUnSERT^IEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  (be  noiurlutis 
Sau  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acia  gas  Lh  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
IS  being  used  more  extensively  ilian  erer  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  itrowers.  The  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatus  for  fumigating  youni<  orchard  treeo  U 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nie  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost  The  writer  is  con.-^  Id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  tbisrabject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBRS  AND  FI.OBISTS 
bare  found  that  vetreiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  tills  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  deHcrll>ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I<ERS  AND  GRAIN  DRAI.KRS 
have  been  104)kUig  forward  to  the  i)ubllcatlou  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  ami 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevatofs  con- 
taining grain  in  8tor.>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered: To  Ibis  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inolosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  slmi»le.  easy  remedr  for 
gophers,  prairie  doirs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
Ml  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  iu  any  iuclosure. 
COrLEOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  snb- 
Ject.    It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^'t  and  Is  tbe  only 
work  of  the  kbid  ever  published.  ^  It  1«  written  in  » 

Copiilar  non-technical  style,  profusely  Ulustrated, 
andnomely  bound,  covering  280  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

nonoo  Bulldlaff  CHICAGO,  IIXINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
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Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  i 


„ agency  for  securing  oatents. 

Patent*  taken  through  Munu  A  Co.  receive 


tlont  strictly  confident 
■ent  free.  Oldest 


loy  for  secortniM 
rwuowvm  ia&vh  i.urough  Munu  A  C 
fpeeidl  fioeice,  witboot  charge,  in  the 


ScieiHific  Jimerkatu 

A  handaomely  Illustrated  weekly.  l,n rarest  cir- 
culation of  aijy  eclentlflo  Journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  f  L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.'>""o^^NewYork* 

Braoii  Offloe,  825  F  BL,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  CiLOR  CHART  in  describing 
them.     Prict  18  etntt  postpiid. 

TIC  GARDENING  CO..         Chicago. 


.  THE  TEN 


Bound  Volumes 


. . OF  .  . 


AN 


Gardening  *ss- 

Encyclopedia. 

Tho  set  of  Ten  volunr^B.  not 
prepaid,  by  exp-ess,  |i7.nU. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moocn  Building,  CHICAGO 
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ENGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWK  JSsffiTXJlTr!;.'  ''fSS'i^T'"^' 

5  lbs  $1  00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs    $6  50:  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CXPT  SPAWN.  I'^^'.^T^.T^^.^LS^^Sli 

titrht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  cxtjpntof  the  inoculation  of  the  bnclca 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieidinK  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick.  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. . 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAIJGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAaOs  84-86  Randoipk  8t.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barolay  St. 

>        ^        < 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1907, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadhig  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  O 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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— Baskets.    Plants    for    hanging.. 216 
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— Boston    ferns.    Treatment    of..  121 

— Boxwoods,    Propagating     299 

— Bnlbs,    Forcing    8 
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—Moles,    Getting    rid    of 235 
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—Violet,   Calif ornU.   seeding 48 
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Pond     lilies     373 
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Pumpkin.    The    contented 221 
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Rock  pile.   An  orchard  on  a 249 
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— Aglala     312 

— Capt.    Aaron    Ward 261 

— Colorado,     Hardy     roses    for...  201 
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— Culture,  Notes  on 200 
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— Pot    roses     360 
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kl^PLE    RIBSTON    PIPPIN. 

TIk»  fruits  in  ihe  oiijrravin^'  are  mncli  r«*ilucod,  their  averii»;<>  liiaiiioier  beiag  three  inches. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


APPLE,  RIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

The  Ribston  apple,  or  Ribston  pippin. 
seems  not  to  have  fouiul  niucli  favor 
in  North  America  except  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Perhaps  one  reason  wliy  it  has 
gained  more  ground  there  is  that  Nova 
Scotia  apples  are  largely  shipped  to  Eng- 
land where  Ribston  is  always  in  high  de- 
mand. The  apple  thrives  in  all  the 
northeastern  states.  Here,  in  Vermont. 
it  does  as  well  as  Baldwin,  and  the  fruit 
is  fairer,  firmer,  and,  at  least  to  my 
partial  judgment,  better,  than  the  Rib- 
stons  from  Nova  Scotia.  1  he  Vermont 
grown  specimens  are  smallcT,  rounder 
and  smoother.  But  there  is  no  special 
demand  for  the  variety  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States.  That's  the  whole 
secret  of  the  neglect,  I  think.  But  it  is 
a  fine  handsome  apple  of  high  quality, 
and  deserves  to  be  p^rown  by  those  per- 
sons who  like  to  have  the  host  fruits 
in  their  own  gardens. 

It  succeeds  well  as  a  dwarf  and  is  one 


of  the  best  varieties  for  culture  in  that 
form.  ,  The  fruit  is  cgnsiderably  like 
IIuhbaMston.  or  llubbardston  None- 
sncli,  i  variety  much  hiorc  popular  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  as  the  two  va- 
rieties arc  grown  in  northern  New  Eng- 
huid  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  foU  them 
apart.  Ribston  ought  to  shew  a  more 
golden  color  on  the  outside,  and  the 
flesh  ought  to  be  distinctly  yellowish 
when  ripe,  whereas  the  flesh  of  llub- 
bardston is  more  greenish-white.  The 
following  description  of  Ribston  is  from 
well  gr.  wn,  selected  Vermont  specimens, 
which  were  also  verified  by  Col.  Brack- 
ett  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Emit  roundish  oblate,  inclining  to  con- 
ic, si/e  medium  to  large,  cavity  deep, 
rrundiug,  russet,  stem  medium,  slender, 
basin  deep,  broad,  ribbed,  a  trifle  angu- 
lar, calyx  open,  color  greenish  vellow. 
sirif)ed  and  shaded  with  dull  red,  dots 
numerous,  large,  russet,  bloom  very  lit- 
tle, flesh  yellowish,  uiicy,  firm,  core 
small,  closed,  flavor  rich,  mild  sub-acid, 
(luality  good  to  very  good,  season  Octo- 
ber and  later. 

E.  A.  Waugh. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem  very 
early  to  be  speaking  of  transplanting 
fruit  trees  and,  of  course,  it  is  early 
yet  to  be  pulling  them  about  at  the  roots. 
But  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  prep- 
aration, w^ith  that  end  in  view,  that  this 
must  be  our  excuse  for  referring  to  it  so 
early.  About  preparation  of  the  trees 
themselves  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  This  has  been,  or  should  haye 
been,  attended  to  either  at  home  in  the 
private  nursery  or  by  thfe  grower  fot 
sale.  The  trees  will  have  been  judicious 
ly  thinned  and  stopped  so  that  the  SuO 
and  air  can  reach  every  part  and -Ijie 
growth  will  now  be  short  jointed,  bard 
and  ripe,  just  in  the  condition  to  stand 
the  check  consequent  on  transplanting 
while  the  roots  will  be  healthy  and  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latent  warmth 
in  the  earth  to  re-establish  the  trees  be- 
fore winter. 

SOIL   PREPARATION. 

It  is  with  soil  preparation  that  the 
work  of  the  iruit  grower,  has  chiefly  to 
do  now.     As  to.  prej>aration  on  a  large 
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^cale  we  have  not  now  to  deal.  It  is  for 
tlte  amateur  grower  who  intends  plant- 
ing a  few  trees  or  a  few  dozen,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  holding,  that  these 
notes  are  intended.  Presumably,  by  now, 
he  or  she  has  decided  on  the  position  the 
trees  are  to  occupy,  but  if  not  our  advice 
is  to  select  an  open  situation  if  possible 
ijrhere  the  soil  is  well  drained  naturally 
or  artificially  and  inclined  to  be  light 
rather  than  heavy. 

It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  take  a 
superficial  view  of  things  in  general  that 
early  preparation  of  stations  or  holes  for 
single  trees  is  bad  "because  the  water 
lies  in  the  holes  from  autumn  rains." 
The  unsoundness  of  such  reasoning 
hardly  needs  to  be  exposed.  Soil  where 
water  lies  in  autumn  is  certainly  not  fit 
for  fruit  growing  and  the  fact  of  the 
holes  having  been  dug  and  water  stand- 
ing in  them  is,  so  far,  an  advantage  in 
warning  the  cultivator  that  it  must  be 
drained  before  any  success  in  fruit  cul- 
ture can  be  hoped  for.  This  then  is  no 
argument  against  early  preparation,  but 
there  are  many  in  its  favor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  the 
lower  soil  and  its  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments mellows  it  and  renders  it  suitable 
to  come  in  contact  with,  the  roots  when 
the  trees  are  pl>nt^d — makes  it  of  such 
a  nature  thaf  the  little  rootlets  when 
they  appear  can  find  a  congenial  home; 
where  the  tiny  spongioles  can  gather 
their  food  in  solution  without  being 
poisoi;/ed  by  sour  gases  that  arc  always 
present  in  cfcad  wet  soil,  for  upon  such 
smali  and  often  unsuspected  matters  as 
thescf  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
fruit  culture  depends.  Again  how  satis- 
factory it  is  to  have  the  quarters  for 
the  trees  ready  when  these  come  from 
the  nursery.  They  have  not  then  to  be 
kept  about  but  can  be  planted  imme- 
diately on  arrival,  in  itself  a  great  ad- 
vantage. By  all  means  then  prepare  the 
stations  now,  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  on  grass 
let  the  holes  be  opened  at  least  three 
feet  across  and  four  feet  for  preference. 
Throw  the  sod  on  one  side  of  the  hole 
in  a  compact  heap  to  partly  decay  and 
spread  the  lower  soil  more  thinly  so  that 
it  is  more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  depth  of  the  hole  will  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  Where  this  is 
good  i8  inches  is  not  too  much  but  in 
the  case  of  heavy  soil,  or  soil  that  is 
inclined  to  be  waterlogged  in  winter, 
less  is  advisable.  But  in  every  case  it 
is  well  to  break  up  the  lower  soil  deep- 
ly, this  helping  to  release  the  water  and 
assisting  to  moisten  the  roots  by  capil- 
liary  attraction  in  hot  dry  weather. 

PLANTING. 

When  the  trees  arrive  from  the  nur- 
sery lose  no  time  in  planting  if  the 
weather  is  suitable  as  it  probably  will 
be  if  early  orders  have  been  given  (an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  early  plant- 
ing). If  at  all  dry  when  unpacked  place 
the  roots  in  a  tub  or  pond  of  water  for 
24  hours ;  then  remove  them  and  when  a 
little  of  the  superfluous  water  has  dried 
up  cut  off  all  broken  roots  with  a  keen 
knife.  Cut  in  an  upward  direction,  as 
this  encourages  roots  to  start  from  the 
top  and  surface,  or  at  least  shallow,  root 
ing  is  an  advantage  as  will  be  noted. 

First  of  all  place  sufficient  soil  in  the 
hole  to  bring  the  tree  up  to  its  proper 
position,  that  is  with  its  upper  roots 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  allow- 
ing for  a  J^light  mound   from  the  sur- 


rounding level.  It  may  be  policy  to  plant 
a  little  deeper  than  the  tree  was  planted 
in  the  nursery  but  not  if  this  necessi- 
tates burying  the  roots  deeply.  The 
proper  position  being  found,  spread  the 
roots  out  on  the  soil  placed  in  the  hole 
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hole.  This  is  ■  c  ^'  .ry  even  though  the 
soil  seems  mc  .,  loi  it  ensures  it  going 
close  to  the  roots  everywhere,  settled 
there  by  the  water.  When  the  water 
has  dried  up  a  little  the  upper  layer  of 
soil  can  be  added;  also,  if  early  in  the 
season,  lay  on  a  good  mulch  of  semi- 
decayed  manure  which  will  protect  the 
surface  of  the  soil  either  against  cold 
winds  or  bright  sunshine.  Never  place 
fresh  manure  at  the  roots  of  newly 
planted  trees.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
small  forming  roots  and  usually  the  trees 
are  not  in  need  of  manure  untilwell  es- 
tablished. 

When  planting  on  ground  that  has 
been  cultivated  much  less  trouble  is  usu- 
ally taken,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  care  in  the  details.  Plant- 
ing in  the  garden  and  cultivating  right 
up  to  the  tree  stems  is  a  very  bad  plan. 
It  drives  the  roots  of  the  trees  dowa 
often  into  an  unsuitable  subsoil,  and 
leads  to  strong  growth  sometimes  but 
not  fruit.  It  is  far  better  and  more 
profitable  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion 
of  the  garden  for  fruit  and  to  plant  bush 
fruits,  strawberries  and  similar  crops  be- 
tween the  principal  trees  until  they  need 
all  the  space.  Given  room,  say  25  feet 
apart  and  set  diagonally,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  permanent  mixed  plantation 
should  not  be  arranged  and  the  bush 
fruits  at  the  least  will  help  to  pay  ex- 
penses in  a  poor  fruit  season  and  al- 
ways pay  for  keeping  the  ground  clean 
and  cultivated. 

HORTUS. 
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FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  SPOKAHE,  WASH. 

Fruit  prospects  in  this  territory,  em- 
bracing 150,000  square  miles  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
British  Columbia,  are  nearly  up  to  the 
record  breaking  season  of  1906  for 
quantity,  while  the  quality  is  better. 

The  >neld  is  expected  to  reach  from 
$9,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  horticultural  inspectors  have  been 
busy  in  keeping  out  infested  trees. 

Excellent  prices  are  being  obtained, 
the  supply  being  below  the  demand.  The 
produce  is  largely  shipped  to  Chicago, 
Denver  and  Boston,  and  heavy  exporta- 
tions  are  made  to  Europe,  Australia 
and  the  Orient. 

W.  L.  La  Follette  announces  that  he 
hopes  to  pick  and  ship  100,000  boxes  of 
prime  fruit,  including  40,000  boxes  of 
peaches,  from  his  orchard  on  Snake 
river   this   year.  ^^ 
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In  the  Spokane,  Yakima  and  Walla 
Walla  valleys  the  apple  and  peach  crops 
are  late  but  good  and  the  growers  are 
refusing  to  make  contracts. 

Cherries  and  all  kinds  of  berries  were 
remarkably  good  this  season,  several 
growers  having  sent  from  three  to  five 
carloads  each  to  New  York. 

The  Spokane  Co-operative  •  Produce 
Association  has  been  organized  with  loo 
members,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $ioo,- 

000  in  i,ooo  shares.  It  is  intended  to  act 
as  a  farmers*  exchange  and  will  sell 
both  to  retailers  and  wholesale  jobbers, 
but  not  to  consumers.  A.  W. 

SEEDLESS  PERSIMMONS. 

I  want  to  get  seedless  persimmons 
fairly  well  fixed  as  a  strain,  and  I  will 
graft  the  common  trees  bearing  seed 
fruits  with  scions  from  branches  of  wild 
trees  with  seedless  fruits. 

Trees  bearing  seedless  persimmons  are 
not  uncommon  in  Bullett  and  Nelson 
counties,  Kentucky,  and  probably  in  the 
other  "knob"  counties,  but  they  sport  a 
good  deal.  Fruits  entirely  seedless  will 
be  on  the  same  branch  with  fruits  with 
one,  two  or  three  seeds.  Seedless  trees 
also  occur  in  Robeson  county,  N.  C,  but 

1  have  not  been  able  to  locate  thcni  else- 
where. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  suu:- 
gest  anything  else  I  should  do?  I  would 
add  that  the  seedless  fruits,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  are  fully  equal  to  the  seedy 
ones  in  size  and  flavor. 

Pa.  Wm.  Wade. 

[Experiments  along  the  lines  suggest- 
ed bv  our  correspondent  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  likelv  method  of  fixing  a 
seedless  strain.  We  would  suggest  root 
grafting  on  seedling  stocks  in  early 
spring,  inserting  the  graft  two  inches 
below  the  soil -line;  also  budding  low 
down  in  June.  We  trust  that  readers 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fixing  seedless  strains  of  these 
or  other  fruits  will  let  us  know  the  re- 
sults as  soon  as  possible.— Ed.J 


A  HUGE  APPLE  TREE. 

H.  W.  Charles  of  Spiceland,  Henry 
County,  Ind.,  is  credited  with  having  a 
75-year-old  apple  tree  that  measures  112 
inches  in  circumference  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Five  feet  from  the  ground 
the  circumference  is  110  inches.  The 
spread  of  the  boughs  is  63  feet.  The 
tree  is  a  Vandevere,  and  tradition  says 
it  was  planted  at  midnight,  there  being 
a  belief  that  apple  trees  planted  during 
the  night  would  be  prolific  bearers. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  productiveness 
for  the  first  50  years  of  its  growth,  but 
for  the  last  25  years  it  has  yielded  an- 
nually heavy  crops  of  fine  apples.  Last 
autumn  10  of  the  apples  ranged  in  a 
row,  each  touching  its  neighbors,  meas- 


ured just  one  yard,  each  over  35^  inches 
in  diameter. — Country  Gentleman. 

OUTDOOR  FRUIT  KOTES. 

Wood  ashes  are  probably  the  best 
fertilizer  it  is  possible  to  get  for  all 
classes  of   fruit. 

Pears  grafted  on  the  quince  stock  oft- 
en succeed  on  heavy  soils  where  the 
pear  stock  is  a  failure. 

Very  thin  storage  of  apples,  especially 
the  earlier  thin  skinned  varieties,  leads 
to  shrivelling  and  loss  of  weight. 

Where  there  is  no  proper  fruit  stor- 
age look  up  dry  goods  boxes,  barrels 
and  other  receptacles  for  apples. 

Prepare  the  border  or  quarters  for 
vines  now  with  especial  care  and  work 
in  good  new  loam  if  any  is  to  be  had. 

A  little  thinning  of  the  wood  on  the 
peach  trees  will  help  to  ripen  it  but  a 
too  liberal  use  of  the  knife  is  not  good 
practice. 

It  is  absolutely  useless  to  expect  good 
fruit  crops  from  waterlogged  soil. 
Good  drainage  must  in  such  cases  pre- 
cede planting. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  plant  a  young  ' 
tree  on  the  site  where  an  old  one  has 
died  or  has  been   removed,  but,  if  un- 
avoidable, remove  and  replace  about  a 
cubic  yard  of  the  old  soil  with  new. 


Matted  Rows  of  Strawberries. — 
Some  growers  still  persist  in  allowing 
their  strawberry  rows  to  disappear  and 
the  plants  to  get  into  a  matted  mass  all 
over  the  ground.  Do  they  ever  consider 
the  amount  of  wasted  energy  caused  by 
this  method?  Occasionally  they  go 
through  the  plantation  and  pull  out  a 
few  wheelbarrows  full  of  the  vines  or 
cut  paths  through  them.  All  this  \i 
simple  waste  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  plants  to  their 
rows.  And  not  only  this  but  the  plants 
left  are  not  as  strong  as  they  should  be 
owinjr  to  the  fight  that  has  been  going 
on  all  summer  between  them  and  their 
now  discarded  neighbors. 
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SOHB  HEW  GARDfiH  PUUITS. 

A  list  of  all  th6  new  plants  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  any  one  year 
would  comprise  a  large  number  of 
things  of  little  merit,  a  few  of 
more  or  less  promise  and  a  very  small 
number,  indeed,  of  what  could  be  termed 
distinct  and  first-class  quality.  But  new 
introdttctions  do  not  always  at  first  re- 
veal their  full  (qualities.  There  are  many 
among  the  most  popular  garden  plants 
of  today  that  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
a  place  when  they  first  came.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  a  plant,  itself 
of  no  particular  interest,  proving  of 
coaaiderable  value  as  a  breeder.  Colcus 
thyrsoideus  and  Asparagus  plumosus  be- 
long to  the  former  category,  and  Be- 
gonia Socotrana,  Brassavola  Digbyana, 
Gladiolus  purpureo-aniratus  and  Canna 
iridiflorra  to  the  latter.  One  never  knows 
one's  hick  with  new  introductions.  Some 
of  tHe  plants  mentioned  below  are  not 
strktiy  new  to  ctfStivation,  but  they  are 
only  now  proving  of  sufficient  interest 
horticulturally  to  be  noteworthy. 

Orchids,  of  course,  still  hold  the  first 
place,  whether  judged  by  the  prices  they 
realize  or  by  Uie  number  of  cultivators 
interested  either  in  growing  or  breed- 
ing them.  Breeders  of  orchids,  especial- 
ly in  England,  are  working  at  high  pres- 
sure to  obtain  extraordinary  hybrids. 
There  are  establishments  in  which  the 
baby  seedlings  of  such  genera  as  cat- 
tleya,  odontoglossum,  cypripedium,  cym- 
bidium,  epidendrum  and  dendrobium  are 
to  be  counted  by  the  million  and  there 
are  thousands  of  larger  plants  of  these 
genera  at  flowering  age.  Such  bigeneric 
hybrkls  as  brasso-cattleya,  sophro-cattleya 
and  odontioda  not  only  prove  veritable 
gold  mines  to  their  originators,  but  they 
are  also  creations  of  artistic  and  scien- 
tific interest  Every  month  brings  its 
new  hybrids,  some  of  great  beauty  and, 
at  is  only  to  be  expected,  many  of  no 
beauty  whatever,  but  mongrels,  fit  only 
for  the  fire. 

ORCHIDS. 

Among  new  introductions  the  most 
noteworUiy  orchids  are  the  following: 

Cattleya  Forgetiana,  a  new  Brazilian 
species  in  the  way  of  C.  Lawrenciana. 

Cymfcidium  insigne  (Sanderi)  and  C 
erythrOBtylum,  both  new  discoveries  in 
Annam,  which  so  far  have  proved  ex- 
cellent garden  orchids. 

Dendrobium  Bronckarti  and  D.  Dar- 
toisiamun,  two  new  species  from  Indo- 
China,  the  former  resembling  in  habit 
D.  Facmeri,  the  latter  in  the  way  of  D. 
nobile.  A  third  new  species  of  good 
promise  is  D.  Wilsoni,  from  western 
China.  It  has  stems  two  feet  long,  and 
3-flowered  racemes,  each  flower  three 
indies  across^  pink,  witii  a  yellow  blotch 
and  purple  spots  on  the  lip. 

Disa  erubeseens,  from  east  tropical  Af- 
rica, has  erect  racemes  a  foot  high  bear- 
iagr  fi^  to  eight  large  flowers  of  extra- 
ordinary Structure,  their  color  being  like 
Uiat  d  D.  grandiflora.  It  flowered  at 
Kew  Itot  June. 

Lisfltchslos  Mahoni  is  a  magnificent 
terreslsial  orchid  from  Uganda  which 
may  ie  grown  as  a  semi-aquatic  m  a 
stove,  where  it  will  produce  leaves  six 
feet  lottg,  spikes  eight  feet  high  and 
large  pink,  purple  and  brown  flowers.  It 
is  a  grand  plant      ^         - 

Oncidium  Qaesii  is  a  new  and  hand- 
some species  with  the  habit  of  O.  ma- 
cranthum  and  flowers  like  those  of  O. 


superbiensy  their  color  brown,  red  and 
carmine  with  violet  markings  on  the 
lip.  Two  supposed  natural  hybrids  in 
this  genus  are  O.  illustre  and  O.  Stan- 
le3ri. 

Pleione  Yunnanensis  is  a  pretty  little 
greenhouse  orchid  of  the  same  stamp  as 
the  Indian  species,  but  quite  distinct  in 
habit  and  markings  from  any  of  them. 

Vanda  Watsoni  is  a  new  species  from 
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Annam  which  is  allied  to  V.  Kimballi- 
ana,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  white  with 
a  yellow  crest  and  a  few  red-brown 
spots  on  the  lip. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

There  is  a  great  falling  off,  in  Eng- 
land, at  any  rate,  in  the  interest  shown 
in  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  We  have 
more  glass  house  gardening  than  ever, 
but  the  collector  spirit  has  almost  en- 
tirely given  place  to  a  liking  for  easily 
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Cycas  Micholitzn,  r  new  species  trom 
Cochin  China,  with  a  slender  stem  and 
elegantly  arched  leaves  up  to  10  feet 
in  length,  with  repeatedly  dichotomous 
pinnules. 

Gloriosa  Carsoni  is  like  all  the  other 
cultivated  gloriosas  in  habit,  etc.,  but  it 
is  distinct  enough,  the  color  of  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  bright  brown-red  at  first, 
changing  to  a  claret  color  with  age  and 
golden  yellow  on  the  margins.  This 
and  G.  Rothschildiana  are  two  really 
good  stove  climbers  whose  flowers  are 
of  that  character  which  decorators  ap- 
preciate. 

Gerbera  aurantiaca  (Elsae)  is  a  bad 
name  for  a  good  plant  It  has  entire 
leaves  nine  inches  long,  green  above, 
hairy-white  below,  and  the  flower  heads, 
perched  on  stalks  a  foot  or  more  long, 
are  25^  inches  across,  very  full  and 
regular,  the  ray  florets  blood  red  and 
the  disk  paler  red  with  yellow  anthers. 
It  is  from  the  Transvaal  and  flowered  at 
Kew  last  spring. 

Impatiens  Oliveri,  from  Uganda,  is  a 
giant,  at  any  rate  there  are  bushes  of 
it  at  Kew  six  feet  high  and  six  feet 
through,  as  healthy  and  well  furnished 
as  a  florist's  balsam  and  covered  with 
soft  pink  flowers,  which  are  very  sugges- 
tive of  miltonias.  This  is  a  grand  plant 
for  the  conservatory  and  there  are 
other  capabilities  in  it 

Impatiens  Holstii,  also  from  East  Af- 
rica, continues  to  grow  in  favor  not  only 
as  a  greenhouse  plant  that  is  always  in 
flower,  but  also  as  a  summer  bedder. 
There  were  some  most  effective  beds  of 
it  in  the  London  gardens  last  year. 

Nerine  Bowdeni,  the  largest  flowered  of 
all,  is  now  a  great  beauty,  almost  as  effec- 
tive as  the  belladonna  lily.  Another 
newly  introduced  nerine  is  a  white  one 
called  flexuosa  alba,  which  is  sure  to,find 
favor  as  a  winter  flowering,  easily 
g^own  bulbous  plant  The  growers  and 
breeders  of  nerines  continue  to  bring 
forth  improved  hybrids '  and  varieties, 
and  we  may  now  safely  look  upon  nerine 
as  a  genus  of  great  and  growing  raloe 
for  the  supply  of  beautiful  flowers  in 
winter. 

Tecoma  Brycei,  lately  introduced  from 
Mashonaland,  is  a  shrub  of  very  great 
promise.  It  has  light  green  pinnate 
leaves  and  very  large  panides  of  rich, 
rose  crimson,  fragrant  flowers  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  T.  grandiflora.  • 

Calceolaria  Jeffrey!,  or  Jeffrey's  hy- 
brid, is  a  plant  of  considerable  value 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  as  a  bed- 
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SOME    NEW    GARDEN    PLANTS. 
Calceolaria  Jeffrey i 


ding  plant.  It  was  bred  in  Oxford  by 
J.  Jeffreys,  seedsman,  from  C.  integri- 
folia  crossed  with  C.  herbacea,  the  big 
flowered  greenhouse  section.  The  plant 
here  shown  was  five  feet  high.  The  al- 
most perpetual  flowering  character  of 
this  hybrid  is  noteworthy. 

HAIU)Y   TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

These  do  not  as  a  rule  spring  quickly 
into  notice.  Such  things  as  conifers, 
birches,  oaks,  rhododendrons,  vitis, 
bcrberis  or  magnolias,  are  old  to  the  few 
before  the  many  become  acquainted  with 
them.  "Among  the  new  introductions 
from  China  we  have  Abies  Delavayi,  a 
tree  20  to  50  feet  high;  A.  Fargesii, 
which  in  Central  China  attams  a  height 
of  200  feet;  Picea  complanata,  a  hand- 
some tree  with  blue-green  leaves  an  inch 
long;  P.  montigina,  60  feet  high,  with 
the  general  character  of  a  spruce. 
.  Larix  P.otanini,  a  valuable  timber  tree 
from  20  to  60  feet  high,  is  growing  freely 
outdoors. 

Davidia  involucrata  continues  to  grow 
well  and  will  in  time  no  doubt  display 
to  the  full  its  great  attractions. 

Magnolia  Delavayi  is  a  good  hardy 
shrub  at  Kew  so  far.  M.  globosa  also 
looks  like  a  stayer.  Its  large  white 
fragrant  flowers  produced  on  a  shapely 
bush  are  of  the  right  quality. 

Of  deutzias  there  appears  to  be  no 
end.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  newer  ones 
are  more  than  seedling  forms  or  pos- 
sibly natural  hybrids;  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  really  useful  shrubs.  The  latest 
additions  from  China  are  globosa,  mol- 
lis, reflexa  and  Wilsoni,  all  Veitchian  in- 
troductions. 

Viburnum  Carlesii  is  a  fine  addition 
to  the  genus.  Jt  might  be  mistaken  for 
an  ixon^ 

Sophora  viciifolia  is  a  hardy  decid- 
uous shrub  a  yard  or  so  high,  freely 
branched,  spiny,  and  bears  in  July  axil- 
lary racemes  of  white  flowers  with  con- 
spicuous  bright   blue   calyces.     It   is   a 


native  of  Tibet  where  it  covers  large 
areas  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000 
feet.  At  Kew  it  was  very  attractive 
last  summer. 

•Syringa  pinnatifolia  is  a  most  re- 
markable shrub.  It  is  in  the  way  of  the 
Persian  lilac,  forms  a  bush  six  to  eight 
feet  high  with  distinct  pinnate  leaves 
and  heads  of  white  tubular  flowei'S  each 
one-half  inch  long. 

Apart  from  the  Chinese  introductions 
^e  appear  to  have  no  new  additions  of 
any  note  among  hardv  trees  and  shrubs. 


HARDY   HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  continue  to 
find  many  admirers  in  England  and 
there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  the  newer  and 
rarer  of  these.  Taking  the  recent  note- 
worthy introductions  in  alphabetical  or- 
der we  have: 

Campanula  laciniata,  a  noble  plant  df 
the  Canterbury  bell  type,  two  feet  lU8»» 
the  leaves  eight  inches  long  and  lachu- 
ated,  the  stem  branched  and  beanntf 
many  bell- shaped  pale  blue  flowers  *t«^o 
and  one-half  inches  across.  The  plant 
previously  grown  under  this  name  is  C 
tomentosa. 

Carduus  Kemeri  is  a  handsome  bi* 
ennial  three  feet  high  with  prickly  stem 
and  leaves  and  long  stalked  flower- 
heads  colored  red-purple  with  rose-pur- 
ple florets. 

Gentiana  omata  has  turquoise  blue 
flowers  and  is  a  good  thing. 

Geranium  platyanthum  is  three  feet 
high  with  uniform  leaves  six  inches 
across  and  flat  rose  purple  flowers  near^ 
ly  two  inches  across.  It  is  from  west- 
ern China. 

Iris  Taitii  is  a  xiphion-lilKjrfaat  from 
Portugal  which  the  late  ^x  Michael 
Foster  thought  highly  of  and  I.  demar- 
endica  is  a  cushion  iris  six  inches  higli 
with  claret-red  flowers. 

Lilium  Duchaitrei  is  a  handsome  good 
natured  Chinese  lily  with  stems  three 
feet  high  and  nodding  flowers  three 
inches  across,  white  tingied  with  rose. 

Lilium  Sutchuense  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1899  by  tbe  Abbe  Farges,  who 
sent  it  from  Eastern  Szechuen  to  VL 
Vilmorin.  It  was  not  until  the  year  be- 
fore last  that  it  was  distributed  by 
Veitch  &  Sons,  whose  collector.  Wilson, 
sent  home  a  quantity  of  bulbs  of  it 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Its  height  is  about  four 
feet  and  the  flowers  are  bright  orange 
scarlet  with  black  spots.  It  is  quite 
hardy  in  England. 
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Primulas  arc  the  plants  of  the  period. 
James  Vcitch  &  Sons  have  introduced 
the  following  from  China,  all  of  them 
good  plants  in  the  breeder  sense.  P. 
cognata,  blush  purple,  flowers  in  um- 
bels; P.  deflexa,  globose  heads  of  blue 
flowers;  P.  orbicularis,  long  scaped 
heads  of  drooping  yellow  flowers;  P. 
Cbckbumiana,  small  heads  of  orange 
colored  flowers ;  F.  decorum  pulverulenta, 
P.  Tangatica,  P.  Veitchii  and  P.  vittata. 

The  senecios  from  China  are  good  to 
look  at,  but  they  are  too  robust  and 
Overbearing  perhaps  for  any  place  ex- 
cept a  stream-  side  or  a  wild  garden.  S. 
Faberi  forms  a  clump  five  feet  high  and 
bears  large  flat-topped  heads  of  yellow 
flowers;  S.  Veitchianus  and  S.  Wilsoni 
are  equally  striking. 

Rodgersia  sambucifolla  is  a  big  bog 
plant  with  striking  pinnate  leaves  having 
from  nine  to  ii  leaflets. 

Then  there  are  the  meconopsis,  which 
really  deserve  a  special  notice. 

London,  Eng.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PRUNING  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

All  shrubs  and  small  trees  received 
from  a  nursery  which  have  traveled  a 
long  distance  by  freight,  packed  in 
bundles,  need  severe  pruning.  Only  too 
often  this  is  overlooked  or  neglected  on 
the  part  of  the  planter,  or  all  the  wood 
on  the  plant  is  left  to  remain  in  order 
to  have  the  stock  appear  as  large  as 
possible,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  doing 
so.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
plant  which  has  been  growing  undis- 
turbed for  some  time  and  which  when 
dug  up,  no  matter  how  carefully,  will 
have  only  a  part  of  Hs  roots  left,  can 
support  all  of  the  branches,  if  left  to  re- 
main. Good  results  are  only  obtained 
when  the  branches  are  pruned  back  to 
two-thirds  or  even  to  one-half  of  their 
length.  The  roots  are  then  enabled  to 
supoort  the  plant,  and,  as  they  get  es< 
tablished    in    their    new    quarters,    new 
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Richmond,  IND. — Th6  B.  K.  &  B.  Floral 
Co.  will  offer  Its  new  carnation,  Sarah 
Hill,  next  season. 

Orange,  N.  J. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  a 
dahlia  show  will  be  held,  October  4. 


growth  will  appear  near  the  base,  which 
will  in  a  short  time  develop  into  fine 
graceful  branches,  while  those  not  pruned 
will,  in  most  cases,  only  make  a  weak 
short   growth   near   the    end     of     the 


branches  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
plants  remain  bare. 

Shrubs  when  once  well  established 
need  but  little  pruning,  especially  when 
standing  alone,  where,  when  plenty  of 
rom  can  be  given  to  thc^  individual 
plants,  they  will  develop  into  beautiful 
specimens,  with  but  little  help  of  the 
shears  or  knife ;  but  the  life  can  be  pro- 
longed and  the  contour  of  the  plant 
improved  of  such  shrubs  as  honeysuckle, 
philadelphus,  weigela,  and  others,  by 
cutting  every  spring  a  part  of  the  old 
hard  wood  out  close  to  the  base  of  the 
plant  in  order  to  let  new  growth  from 
below  take  its  place.  Lilac,  Jfapan 
quince,  Rosa  rugosa  and  others  will  of- 
ten produce,  if  left  alone,  innumerable 
suckers  which  should  be  removed  each 
spring,  or  at  any  time  they  appear.  Of 
the  few  shrubs  which  really  need  prun- 
ing Spirea  Van  Houttei  and  Hydran- 
gea paniculata  head  the  list  If  un- 
pruned  the  lower  part  of  these  plants 
will  be  hardly  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  top  may  spread  over  a  space 
of  six  feet.  This  is  overcome  by  prun- 
ing the  plants  after  blooming,  this  check- 
ing the  weak  growth  .on.  top,  and  forcing 
new,  strong  growth  to  appear  from  be- 
low. If  large  flower  heads  of  Hydran- 
gea paniculata  are  wanted,  prune  back 
to  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  in  spring.  This  is  also 
suitable  for  hybrid  roses,  altheas  and 
Rosa  rugosa,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
with  most  of  the  other  early  flowering 
shrubs  such  as  lilac,  spirea,  fors3rthia, 
deutzia,  Prunus  triloba  and  Japan 
quince.  These  require  only  enough 
pruning  to  have  shapely  plants,  and  this 
should  be  invariably  done  directly  after 
the  blooming  season^  is  over,  or  during 
summer.  Any  pruning  done  in  spring 
means  sacrificing  flowering  wood. 
Pruning  back  specimens  of  the  green. 
purple  and  dwarf  barberry  every  seconti 
year,  will  help  to  produce  a  graceful 
growth  which  is  so  necessary  to  display 
the  fruit  during  fall  and  winter  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  to  trim  this  plant  in 
summer  into  a  stiff  and  formal  shape, 
as  is  done  with  arbor- vitae  or  boxwood 
!«;  a  crime :  in  fact  the  more  the  abolish- 
ing of  hedges  of  every  description,  on 
which  shears  have  to  be  used,  is  advo- 
cated the  better. 

The  tops  of  trees  should  be  pruned 
back  well,  especially  catalpas,  willows 
and  elms.  Trees  moved  without  a  ball 
of  soil  from  the  woods  or  pastures, 
where  they  have  grown  undisturbed 
since  their  seedling  stage,  require  a  more 
severe  pruning  than  those  which  have 
been  grown  in  a  nursery  and  trans- 
planted several  times.  Pruning  estab- 
lished trees  can,  in  most  cases,  be  done 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
best  time  to  do  the  work  is  in  June,  es- 
pecially when  heavy  branches  are  to  be 
removed,  for  it  will  give  the  tree  the 
best  chance  to  recover,  and  the  wound 
will  heal  easier,  preventing  decay,  a 
breeding  place  for  insects  and  disease. 
Any  pruning  to  be  done  on  established 
hard  maples  should  not  be  done  in  the 
spring  months,  as  the  sap  rises  so  early 
that  the  pruning  will  often  cause  the 
plant  to  bleed  badly.  The  cutting  out  of 
the  small  growth  along  the  larger 
branches  of  shade  and  fruit  trees  should 
be  regularly  attended  to.  In  many  cases 
apple  trees  10-15  years  old,  which  ought 
to  be  at  their  very  best,  are  practically 
worthless.    They  were  planted  and  ail- 
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tivated  for  a  short  time,  but  have  never 
seen  the  pruning  knife  since.  Their  tops 
are  a  thicket  of  wood,  unfit  to  beat  fruit. 
Berberis,  deutzia,  honeysuckle,  for- 
sythia,  philadelphus  (mock  orange) 
weirela,  prunus,  almond,  snowball, 
spirea,  comus,  snowberry,  and  lilac. 
Such  shrubs  as  tamarix,  elder,  hydran- 
gea, sumach,  willow,  Russian  mulber- 
ry, and  others  need  a  still  more  severe 
pruning,  when  transplanted.  With  those, 
the  young  and  new  growth  only  will  be 
of  value. 

TRAlfSPLANTIHG  GONIFERS. 

September  is  a  good  time  to  trans- 
plant evergreens,  especially  where  they 
are  only  to  be  moved  a  short  distance 
from  where  they  are.  as  is  often  the 
case  on  private  grounds,  where  a  group 
of  evergreens  is  becoming  too  crowd- 
ed. Quite  frequently  where  a  new  place 
is  laid  out  the  landscape  gardener  will 
plant  evergreens  rather  closely  in  order 
to  obtain  immediate  effect,  and  while 
the  plants  will  make  only  little  growth 
the  first  and  second  season,  after  being 
well  established  they  will  soon  crowd 
each  other  and  the  lower  parts  will  be- 
come bare,  a  condition  which  will  de- 
prive the  individual  plants  of  a  great 
deal  of  their  beauty.  Most  all  ever- 
greens have  made  an  exceptionally  heavy 
growth  this  season.  Plants  which  stood 
in  groups  with  apparently  plenty  of 
space  between  them  last  April  are  now 
touching  each  other,  and,  as  the  young 
growth  is  by  this  time  well  hardened  off, 
the  rearranging  of  such  groups  can  now 
be  done  with  less  loss  than  in  spring. 
It  is  most  important  that,  in  transplant- 
ing everp^reens,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  practiced  to  keep  as  much  soil  as 
possible  around  the  roots,  and  the  more 
roots  the  stock  transplanted  has  the 
better.  One  has  no  chance  to  prune  the 
heads  of  conifers  to  relieve  the  roots, 
consequently  success  in  transplanting 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  number  of 
roots  which  are  left  in  good  shape  on 
the  plants,  and  the  more  soil  clings  to 
them  the  less  the  small  fibrous  roots  will 
be  disturbed  and  the  quicker  the  plants 
will  be  re-established.  Wherever  a  speci- 
men plant  of  a  blue  spruce,  arbor  vitae 
or  pine  has  to  be  moved  a  few  feet  only, 
a  good  way  is  to  dig  a  trench  a  foot  or 
so  wider  than  the  ball  of  the  plant,  and 
move  it  along  in  the  trench  carefully  to 
its  place.  Where  only  a  few  specimens 
are  transplanted  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
shade  the  plants  for  a  week  or  so  with 
canvas  or  other  material.  Where  the 
lower  branches  of  the  plants  do  not 
shade  the  surrounding  soil,  cover  this 
lightly  with  strawy  manure  to  keep  it 
cool  and  moist. 


THE  NEW  HKDRAlfGEA. 

The  free  flowering  habit  of  the  new 
American  hydrangea,  H.  arborescens 
sterilis,  or  H.  grandiflora  is  something 
very  unusual  in  a  hardy  flowering 
shrub.  Spring  set  plants,  grown  from 
cuttings  last  year,  have  been  in  bloom 
since  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  arc 
likely  to  continue  to  produce  fresh 
flowers  until  the  end  of  summer. 
Finely  formed  flowers  8  to  lo  inches 
in  diameter  are  now  seen,  as  white  as 
any  flowers  are.  We  have  now,  Au- 
gust 27,  such  plants,  the  earlier  flowers 
ripened  to  about  the  color  of  the  foli- 
age,  other  blooms   a   little    past    their 


best  white,  still  others  nearing  perfec- 
tion, with  other  flower  buds  all  the  way 
from  discernible  to  nearing  perfec- 
tion. So  we  are  sure  of  fine  flowers 
from  the  latter  part  of  June,  daily,  until 
well  along  in  September.  Last  season 
we  had  the  same  conditions,  fresh  flow- 


Americans  that  we  have  a  home  raised 
hvdrangea  equal  in  every  respect,  in 
beauty  and  value  to  the  well  known  H. 
paniculata  grandiflora,  and  unapproached 
in  long  season  of  bloom  by  any  other 
hardy  flowering  shrub  known  to  horti- 
culture. T. 


NATHAN    SMITH    &   SON'S    NEW   CHRYSANTHEMUM,    GOLDEN    GLOW. 
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ers  every  day  from  June  10  until  Oc- 
tober 10,  when  a  severe  frost  killed 
the  bloom  and  foliage.  At  the 
latter  date  there  were  quantities  of 
flower  buds  in  all  stages  of  development. 

In  our  locality  where  this  hydrangea 
has  been  grown  in  dozens  of  gardens  for 
about  20  years,  along  with  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora,  the  new  variety  blooming 
continuously  from  early  June  till  toward 
frost,  it  was  as  natural  for  the  common 
people  to  call  the  new  one  everblooming 
as  it  is  for  ducks  to  take  to  the  water. 
As  to  the  hardiness  of  this  plant,  we 
learn  that  small  plants  set  last  fall  in  a 
bleak  prairie  in  northern  Illinois  passed 
through  the  winter  safely,  without  any 
protection,  starting  from  the  tips,  while 
weigelas,  and  some  other  shrubs,  con- 
sidered hardy,  were  killed  to  the 
ground. 

It   should   be   a   matter   of    pride   to 


GOOD  ROSES. 

Mrs.  J.  Combet,  a  new  hybrid  tea, 
very  floriferous,  and  a  good  grower. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  excel- 
lent shape  colored  a  rich  bright  ruby- 
carmine. 

Gustave  Regis,  not  very  free  flow- 
ering, at  least  until  the  autumn,  when 
it  yields  a  wealth  of  its  creamy  col- 
ored flowers.  These  are  produced  in 
huge  clusters.  The  growths  are  safi- 
py-looking  and  grow  fast,  the  foliage 
being  thin  and  rather  pale. 

Homere,  an  old  and  vigorous,  long- 
blooming  rose,  smothered  in  pink 
flowers.  It  blooms  late  into  autumh^ 
and  has  even  been  known  to  blossoin 
up  to  Christmas.  It  damps  in  very 
wet  weather.  It  $eIdom;  opeps  as 'a 
perfect  flower. 

Madame  Edmee  Metz  is^  decori- 
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'tfve  gardeh  hybrid  tea,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. It  makes  a  nice  dwarf  branching: 
bush,  growing  freely  and  being  full 
of  flowers.  These  are  a  bright  pink, 
und  open  widely,  showing  the  sta- 
rntti^  'in  the  center.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  last  long. — ^Journal  of 
Horticulture. 


TBAS'  WEfiPHIG  WILLOW. 

Ed.  O^utosNiNo:— 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  late  John  C.  Teas  procured  the 
weeping  mulberry  from  a  farmer  who 
lived  in  Neosho  county,  a  few  miles 
from  Parsons,  Kans.  The  writer  has 
seen  the  original  tree,  a  sport  from  the 
Russian  mulberry  of  early  Kansas  fame. 
Some  25  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  craze 
on  the  mulberry. 

R.  G.  Fergusson. 

Osawatomie.  Kans. 

WIRE  BASKETS  FOR  CONIFERS. 

Every  practical  gardener  knows  the 
value  of  a  good  compact  ball  of  earth 
and  roots  in  transplanting  valuable  spe- 
cies of  conifers,  viz.,  picea,  pinus,  cedrus, 
thujaff  abies,  taxus,  etc.,  says  the  Horti- 
cultural Trade  Journal.  In  order  to  in- 
sure this  favorable  condition  of  the  root 
mass,  Hrn.  H.  Henkel.  landscape  gar- 
dener and  nurseryman,  of  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  puts  his  trees  into  baskets 
made  of  galvanized  iron  wire  netting 
with  a  35^-inch  mesh,  and  this  practice 
permks  of  removal  without  any  risk. 
The  bigger  the  trees  the  bigger  the 
basket.  

TREE  AND  SHRUB  NOTES. 

The  rowan  tree  and  Leycesteria  for- 
mos^  form  a  beautiful  combination. 

The  purple  plum,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
has  held  its  color  remarkably  well  this 
season. 

A  number  of  the  altheas  in  good  va- 
riety of  colors  do  much  to  brighten  the 
shrubbery  now. 

Csrtisus  Ardoni  is  a  very  beautiful 
'^nri  shrub,  one  of  the  few  really  suit- 
aoie  Tor  rockeries. 

The  value  of  the  altheas  in  their 
many  showy  colors  is  very  apparent 
now  there  are  so  few  trees  or  shrubs 
in  flower, 

Aralia   spinosa   is   very  fine   now,   its 
large,  .divided,  palm-like  leaves  and  spiny 
stems  giving  it  quite  a  tropical  appear-^ 
ance.    It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

The  woolly  aphis  frequents  places  out 
of  order,  where  summer  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  run  riot  and  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish is  left  lying  around  instead  of  be- 
incF  burned. 

Thin  plantations  of  evergreens  and 
conifers  early.  The  plants  will  soon  be 
re-established  now,  the  soil  being  warm, 
and  those  left  will  have  time  to  harden, 
in  the  parts  where  the  light  has  not 
reached,  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
.  Even  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  range  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  would  be  much 
sought  after  on  account  of  its  late  flow- 
ering qualities  while  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  staad  the  coldest  weather  with  im- 
punity, breaking  up  again  if  winter 
killed  and  never  failing  to  flower  abund- 
antly. It  is  useful  as  a  hedge  plant,  fme 
for  grouping  and  equally  so  for  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  lawn. 


The  Old  Pence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Williof. 

Many  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
truffles  only  as  they  appear  on  the 
table  and  very  few  know  or  think  of 
the  manner  of  their  growth  or  how  they 
are  obtained.  The  truffle  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  the  edible  fungi  and  un- 
like the  mushrooms,  morels  and  others 
grows  underneath  the  surface  of  the  soil 
instead  of  above.  In  France  these  are 
sought  for  by  the  aid  of  hogs  who  find 
them  owing  to  their  keen  scent  and  have 
to  be  muzzled  to  prevent  them  eating 
their  find. 

In  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England  a  few  men  have  a  breed  of  doR 


ChryBanthemums  6  inches  across,  August  II. 
From  buds  taken  Julv  1. 


called  the  trufile  dog  for  hunting  the 
fungus  though  probably  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  training  than  breeding.  They 
are  mostly  of  a  small,  white,  fluffy  breed 
like  a  Skye  terrier  and  the  "hunter" 
takes  them  to  the  beech  woods  and  oth- 
er places  where  truffles  are  known  to 
grow.  When  they  scent  the  fungus, 
which  they  will  do  at  quite  a  consider- 
able distance,  they  make  straight  for 
the  place  where  it  grows  and  commence 
to  scratch  the  surface.  Their  master  is 
armed  with  a  kind  of  claw  on  the  end 
of  a  pole  and  with  this  he  assists  the 
dogs  to  root  them  up. 

A  well  trained  dog  will  not  eat  the 
truffle  unless  given  it  by  its  master,  but 
they  are  usually  rewarded  for  their 
find  by  a  piece  of  bread,  cheese  or  some- 
thing else  when  they  strike  a  "nest" 
of  truffles.  This  makes  them  very  keen 
on  their  work.  Nor  will  they  scent  an 
unripe  truffle.  This  industry  in  a  good 
season  is  a  profitable  one  as  truffles  al- 
ways command  a  crood  price.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  only  who  are 
of  good  character  and  who  are  allowed 
bv  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  go 
over  it.  Naturally  there  are  temptations 
in  the  way  of  game  and  the  truffle  hunt- 
er has  every  chance  to  poach,  but  game- 
keepers are  sharp  and  the  "hunter"  who 
was  caught  or  suspected  of  game  hunt- 


ing instead  of  carrying  on  his  lawful 
vocation  would  soon  find  himself  out 
of  business. 

Speaking  of  dogs,  there  is  no  reason 
why  dog  fanciers  and  flower  growers 
should  not  dwell  together,  or  at  least 
next  door,  in  peace  and  harmony,  but 
to  do  so  the  dogs  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  flower  garden.  A  water  spaniel  and 
its  proclivitv  for  plant  destruction  was 
the  cause  of  a  stabbing  affray  in  South 
Chicago  recently.  John  Murray,  9318 
Escanaba  avenue,  was  the  victim,  and 
declares  he  will  have  Charles  Nude,  56 
years  old.  an  Italian,  arrested  for  as- 
saulting him.  John's  mother,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Murray,  has  a  garden  of  which 
she  is  proud.  Charles  Nude  and  his 
son  Tony,  who  live  next  door,  have  a 
dog  of  which  they  are  equally  proud. 
While  Mrs.  Murray  was  watering  the 
garden  Nude's  dog  invaded  the  prem- 
ises, it  is  said,  and  was  tearing  up  Mrs 
Murray's  flowers  when  that  lady  nat- 
urally drove  him  away.  A  fight  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Murray  was  stabbed. 

The  Oracle. 

Voo  are  invited  to  consult  "IHl  OKACU*  on 
anr  matter  that  puzrles  70a.  Write  legibly  on 
one  side  of  th^  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clesrlT  known  in  as  few  words  as  poasibln.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  flriTen. 

DISBimDIRG  CARlfAnONS. 

Ed.  GARDENrNo:— 

Should  the  side  buds  be  pinched  off 
carnation  stems  as  they  appear  joBt  al- 
lowing the  main  flower  to  open?         N. 

Yes,  remove  them  at  once. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  FBRIIS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  nephro- 
lepis?  N. 

There  is  no  best  fertilizer.  Anything 
that  contains  the  requisite  constituents, 
properly  and  Judiciously  applied  when  the 
plants  are  In  a  proper  condition  to  use 
them,  will  be  suitable.  And  a  change  of 
fertilizer  occasionally  is  of  great  benefit 
If  you  have  the  convenience  to  make 
liquid  manure  in  the  ordinary  way  this 
answers  for  ferns  as  for  other  plants 
though,  not  being  so  strong  rooted  or 
gross  feeding  as  some  others,  they  will 
not  need  it  so  strong.  Any  of  the  ad- 
vertised fertilizers  from  firms  of  repafee 
are  useful  as  a  change  from  this  and 
soot  water  occasionally  is  a  great  help 
in  toning  up  the  foliage. 


FCmaNG  BULBS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

How  long  will  it  take  Narcissus  Paper 
White  Grandiflora  and  Roman  hyacinths 
to  become  rooted  enough  to  force  them 
in  the  greenhouse?  We  are  putClng  them 
in  boxes  this  week.  Will  boxes  three 
inches  deep  be  sufficient  for  the  Paper 
Whites  and  Romans,  or  will  they  require 
deeper  boxes?  Also  how  soon  do  you  think 
we  can  have  these  in  flower? 

T.  &  CO. 

These  bulbs  will  be  sufficiently  rooted 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  though  an 
additional  week  would  be  an  advantage 
for  all  those  not  needed  for  the  earliest 
forcing.  The  depth  mentioned  Is  ample  for 
the  Roman  hyacinths  and  will  do  for 
the  narcissi,  though  an  additional  inch 
wHl  be  better.  Both  can  be  bad  ^ 
bloom  early  In  November  by  forcing.  ^^ 


jgoj. 


GARDENING. 


MSEAS£I>  CntYSANTHBMUnS. 

£d.  Ga&oenino:— 

I  enclose  some  leaves  of  my  chrysan- 
themums and  wish  to  know  the  probable 
cause  of  their  diseased  condition  and 
remedy  for  same.  All  the  plants  in  this 
section  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  The 
bed  in  which  the  plants  are  srowing  has 
never  been  devoted  to  chrysanthemums 
before.  S. 

California. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
chrysanthemum  leaves  show  that  they  are 
sufferiniT  from  the  trouble  called  leaf 
spot,  which  is  caused  by  the  parasitic 
fungus,  septoria.  If  all  of  the  plants  are 
t)adly  affected  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible to  control  the  disease  this  sea- 
son, but  if  you  wish  to  experiment  cut 
off  and  destroy  by  burning  the  spotted 
.leave9.  and  spray  the  plants  thoroughly 
with  a  fungicide,  using  either  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  anunoniacai  solution  of  copper 
carbonate.  Additional  sprayings  should 
be  given  at  intervale  of  about  a  fortnight 
In  the  autumn  all  diseased  plants  should 
be  destroyed  by  burning  in  order  that  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  may  not  persist  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  be  agents  of  new  infec-' 
tion  in  the  spring.  If  this  precaution  is 
taken,  and  if  sprayings  be  given  with 
either  of  the  fungicides  when  the  leaves 
are  quite  young,  and  repeated  as  sug- 
gested, it  is  probable  that  the  disease  may 
be  warded  off  next  season. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Arbor. — There  is  no  better  time  for 
transplanting  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
than  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Bbn. — Leave  the  chicory  until  the  leaves 
decay;  then  lift  and  store  in  a  cool  shed 
until. needed  for  growing  for  salad. 

H.  W. — Equal  parts  of  peat  fiber  and 
sphagnum  moss  with  sufllcient  crocks  to 
keep  it  open  is  a  good  general  compost  for 
ojchida  Pick  the  rubbish  out  of  the  moss 
and  shake  most  of  the  sand  out  of  the 
peat  before  use. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CHRTSAHTHEnUM  GOLDEN  GLOW. 

The  accompanying  illustration  well  de- 
picts the  fine  new  early  flowering  chrys- 
anthemum. Golden  Glow,  raised  by  Na- 
than Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention.  From  buds  taken 
July  I  perfect  flowers  are  produced  o« 
September  i.  The  height  of  the  plant, 
when  the  buds  are  taken  thus  early,  is 
about  three  feet  and  when  taken  July  15 
and  later  it  attains  a  heijfht  of  four  iFeet. 

The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  five 
inches  across,  loosely  incurved  and,  for 
such  an  early  flowerinsr  variety,  of  great 
depth.  As  shown  in  the  photograph  the 
flowers  require  another  week  or  10  days 
to  perfect.  The  same  variety,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  buds  on  August 
12  is  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page. 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
Florists'  aqd  Gardeners*  Club,  Septem- 
ber %  and  was  a  great  surprise  and  much 
admired  by  all  present.  The  generally 
expressed  opinion  was  that  it  is  a  fine 
gDldeh  yellow  Japanese  of  unusual  size 
considering  its  earliness,  the  flower, 
stem  and  foliage  being  almost  ideal. 


If£PHRULBPIS  GfiNYI. 

The  number  of  new  sports  of  nephro- 
lenis  seems  to  be  unending.  Still  an- 
other has  made  its  appearance,  this  time 
in  the  collection  of  Geny  Bros.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  who  have  christened  their 
new  arrival  N.  Genyi. 


House  everything  of  a  tender  nature 
at  once  or  arrange  for  covering  it  at 
night. 

Keep  an  eye  on  Richmond  rose  as 
green  fly  attacks  this  before  most  other 
varieties. 

Draw  out  surplus   mignonette  plants 


HILL'S    NEW   ROSE  RHEA  REID. 
August  flowers  from  yousg  plants. 


Of  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  this 
new  fern  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  from 
a  very  good  nhotograph,  it  looks  prom- 
ising and  will  probably  hold  its  own  in 
the  race.  Geny  Bros,  state  that  it  ap- 
peared as  a  sport  from  N.  Piersoni,  and 
that,  in  their  trials,  it  has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  revert  to  the  parent  form.  It 
certainly  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  we 
hope  the  selectors  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  their  trouble  in  fixing  it. 

ROSE  RHEA  REID. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  new  rose,  Rhea  Reid,  raised  by  the 
E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  The 
flowers  were  photographed  August  10 
and  were  from  young  plants,  about  as 
severe  a  test  as  could  possibly  be 
chosen ;  but  a  variety  that  will  produce 
such  flowers  as  these  at  such  a  time 
should  certainly  give  a  good  account  of 
itself  under  favorable  circumstances. 

IHDOOR  ITEMS. 

Clean  the  benches  and  have  them  in 
shape  for  violet  planting. 

Bring  the  Indian  azaleas  and  heaths 
inside  but  keep  them  quite  cool. 


before  they  crowd  one  another  on  the 
benches. 

Never  spray  the  roses  on  dull  or  wet 
days,  or  so  late  on  fine  days  that  the 
leaves  -are  not  dry  before  night. 

Keep  all  young  stock  of  crotons  and 
similar  plants  well  up  to  the  light  to  en- 
sure good  color  in  the  foliage. 

Begin  to  feed  the  earliest  callas  as 
soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  if  large  flowers  are  needed. 

Continue  to  sow  sweet  peas  at  inter- 
vals if  a  succession  of  flowers  about 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  is  needed. 

Mark  the  date  of  potting  or  boxing 
of  all  bulbs  clearly  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  without  disturbing  the  plunging 
material. 


W1N8LOW,  Mb. — Janitor  Robert  Bowker. 
of  the  Taconney  club  house,  started  the 
year  with  an  attempt  to  raise  2,000  roses 
on  the  big  bush  which  has  been  his  care 
for  several  years.  The  last  rose  was 
plucked  August  18.  A  careful  count  has 
been  kept  of  the  roses  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  bush  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Janitor  and  they  fig- 
ure up  to  1,821.  and  it  is  believed  that 
enouerh  roses  have  been  taken  by  people 
passing  in  the  nisrht  to  have  made  the 
total  at  least  2,000.  ^-^ 
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Sept.  iS, 


eARDENINS 


PUBUBHID  VBB  !■*  AMD  IfiTH  OV  SACB  HOMTB 
—  BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

AkiooQ  BuUding,  CHlCAGa 


SubseripUon  prtot,  tiOO  a  Yetr  — 94  Kambert. 
AdvwtiBiBff  ntM  on  application. 

Botond  at  Chicago  pottoffiot  at  leoond-olati 
Copyrlgnt,  1907,  bj  The  Oardaning  Co. 


GABsnmia  U  sotten  np  for  its  nad«n  and  in 
dieir  intsiatt,  ana  it  tehooTM  you,  one  and  aii,  tt 
make  it  Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  tuii 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  Miie  to  help  yoo. 

Ask  AST  Quaenovs  ron  please  about  plants. 
Sowers,  tmits,  Tegetaoles  or  other  pra*Ucai 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  In 
answering  them. 

Sbvb  us  None  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tbf.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  enooaraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


Snm  us  Photocirafhs  ob  Skxtobbs  of  your 

»wers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  Tegetables, 

horticultural  alliances  that  we  may  have 


flowers,  gardens,  i 
or  horticultural  s 
them  engiBTed  for 


.pplian 
Gabd; 


Green  •  and  yellow  grapes  want  all 
the  light  possible  now. 

Cyclamen  seed  should  be  sown  im- 
mediately if  not  already  done. 

Lime  in  the  soil  tends  to  prevent  stone 
splitting  in  plums  and  peaches. 

Soil  is  an  ever  present  necessity. 
Obtain  it  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

HoYA  BEixA  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  basket  plants  for  the  green- 
house. 

Baby  Smilax  is  the  latest  common 
name  for  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides 
myrtifolia. 

Shrubs  for  winter  decoration  such  as 
aucuba,  enomymus  and  small  cupressus 
may  be  potted. 

Remember  last  year's  experience  with 
bedding  geranium^  and  secure  plenty  of 
good  stock  early. 

One  night's  protection  may  mean  sev- 
eral weeks'  flowering  of  dahlias,  cosmos 
and  other  tender  plants. 

Flat  dibbers  make  neater  work  and 
are  better  in  all  respects  than  the  more 
generally  used  round  ones. 

CONTBNT8  Don't   try   to   savc   money   by   being 

Outdoor  fruit  1      ^'^^^   0^   hose  or   by   constantly   using 

-Apple Ribston Vippia^iVitts)::::::::::::;;;;:;  1    menders  or  wom  out  lengths. 

-FiSt*?o'tilhVi^kMV;w^^^^^  Next   to    peonies,    lilies    and   orange 

—Seedless  persimmons 3      blossoms  are  said  to  last  longer  in  cold 

=Ou"aSr?rS?notoi V.V.VVV/'VV.V."  I      storage  than  any  other  flowers. 

TrSSsidSSb;"*^**^'""^ r:\         The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 

—Pnininf  at  planting  VlmeV.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.' 6      Southern  Nurserymen's  Association  will 

~Ir»"i>"»?*»5»  «•"»•"• --i 2      be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  August  19-20, 

—The  new  bydranges— Good  roees 7       ___« 

—Tees*  weeping  willow 8       ISJOO- 

-Tr^ilSVh^tew!!"::::::::::::::::::::::  I     take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to 

The  old  fence  corner 8  finish   all   outside  painting  and   glazing. 

-fcrUU«irro?ferS?***^ ''*™       * I  Time  is   wasted   attempting  this   when 

-Forcing  bulbs  ... .*.'.'.*.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'..*."..".' .'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.*'.'  8  showery. 

—Disessed chrysanthemums 9  ^t                 >                 i.*         r  au     a_ 

. —Short  replies 9  NEXT  years  convention  of  the  Ameri- 

Tbe Greenhouse 9  can  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 

=N:?h?!;2S?GsTyUiil«)^^^^^                         9  will  be  held  at  the  twin  cities,  St.  Paul 

— Rose  Rbes  Reid  (illns) 9  and  Minneapolis. 

—Indoor  items..  ••••... 9 

Labels 10  Many  plants  bearing  the  specific  name 

I5?7iW,^'**!W'f?""52l**'""'" U  Japonica  are  not  natives  of  Japan  but 

iiSn  wJI£MSrtJJu)..^?^;::.\\\\V:^^^^  are  Chinese  and  are  simply  cultivated  in 

American  Tines  in  lulf II  the  land  of  the  Mikado. 

Societies 12 

—Society  of  Americen  Florists 12  Do    NOT    pasture    pet    animals    under 

-MaSJ?c"hu£iuHort;*S^^^^  trees  and  vines  which  are  being  sprayed 

New  Books— The  Scots  gardener 12      with  insect  poison.    No  matter  how  lux- 

~Sf*"^"ll"**v; v/***/ }i      uriant  the  grass  it  is  risky. 

—The  southern  shippers  directory 13  '^  ^ 

-The four gsrdens...^^ 13  It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  think  of 

Planting  of  the  spple  tree 13      ^^^^.^^  ^^^  extensive  alterations  to  the 

heating  arrangements  this  season,  with- 
BuRN  the  weeds.  out  risk  and  inconvenience. 

Plant  alpine  strawberries. 

Begin  drainage  work  early. 

Cultivate  all  vacant  ground. 

Get  the  pruning  tools  in  order. 

Gather  and  store  apples  with  care. 


Get  busy  with  hyacinths  for  the  win- 
dows. 

Pot   up    the   cacti    from    the    outside 
border. 

Sowing  grass  seed  for  lawns  is  now 
in  order. 

Is   the   heating   apparatus   ready   for 
business? 

Grow    the    Chinese    or   Joss    lily    for 
Christmas. 

Keep  the  seed  potatoes  cool  but  safe 
from  frost. 


Jn  house  decoration,  always  suit  the 
bouquet  to  the  vase  or  the  vase  to  the 
bouquet.  Think  what  vases  are  to  be 
filled  before  cutting  the  flowers. 

The  present  dry  weather  and  the  low 
state  of  the  water  in  the  cisterns  sug- 
gest a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  latter. 
Repairs  are  also  in  order  if  needed. 

Where  there  is  choice,  soil  that  grows 
a  close  sod  of  fine  grass  is  far  prefer- 
able for  use  on  the  benches  to  that  in 
which  coarse,  tall  grasses  and  horsetail 
grow. 

The  benches  for  winter  flowering 
sweet  peas  will  soon  have  to  be  pre- 
pared. The  idea  that  any  old  soil  is 
good  enough  for  this  crop  is  quite  a  mis* 
taken  one. 

Next  year's  convention  of  the  Cana- 
dian   Horticultural    Association   will   be 


held  •  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont,  the  same 
week  as  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists. 

Not  every  grower  is  aware  of  the 
great  protective  power  against  early 
frost  of  thin  cheap  muslin.  Run  over  a 
plantation  of  dahlias  it  often  means  their 
salvation  from  the  first  frost  and  good 
cuts  afterwards. 

The  sixth  report  of  the  state  entomol- 
ogist of  Coimccticut  (W.  E.  Britton) 
contains  over  300  pages  of  interesting 
and  useful  data  on  insect  pests  as  well 
as  numerous  very  clear  and  well  exe- 
cuted illustrations. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  of 
Michigan  has  established  two  nurseries 
at  which  pine  trees  are  being  successful- 
ly raised  from  seeds  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  pine  barrens  of  upper  Michi- 
gaiL  These  pines  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting two  years  after  germinating, 
and  90,000  are  now  ready  to  be  set  out 
on  the  cutover  lands  near  Coalwoocl 
Alger  county. 


LABELS. 

A  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  our 
gardens  is  spoiled  by  the  free  use  of 
large  and  unsightly  labels.  In  botanic 
collections,  in  public  places,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  in  nurseries  where 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  numbers  of  plants 
for  stock  purposes  that  have  to  be  prop- 
agated at  times  when  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  not  apparent,  labeling 
must  be  carefully  done  but  in  the  pri- 
vate grounds  and  flower  garden  around 
the  home  each  plant  should  be  known 
by  the  owner,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
new  purchase,  and  then  for  a  short  time 
only,  is  labeling  needed. 

If  a  plant  is  worth  growing  it  should 
not  be  too  much  trouble  to  remember  its 
name  and  a  herbaceous  collection  or  a 
collection  of  shrubs  or  trees  has  more 
interest  when  built  up  slowly  and  when 
the  historv  of  each  plant  is  so  well 
known  to  the  owner  that  there  is  no 
need  of  defacing  the  garden  with  la- 
bels. There  are  of  course  plants  that 
it  is  necessary  should  be  labeled.  For 
instance  where  there  is  a  named  col- 
lection of  dahlias.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  different  varieties  by  the  growth 
in  the  earlier  stages  and  some  means  of 
identification  is  necessary.  But  a  small 
wood  label  close  up  to  the  stem  of  each 
plant  will  fill  the  bill  here  and  there  is 
no  need  of  the  large,  clumsy  looking 
sticks  sometimes  seen.  Then,  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up  in  the  fall,  a  new 
label  can  be  firmly  tied  or  wired  to  one 
of  the  principal  stems  where  it  will  re- 
main legible  all  the  winter  and  imtil 
propagating  time  in  spring. 

In  the  fruit  plantations  labeling  is  verv 
necessary,  but  even  here  there  are  plenty 
of  small  labels  that  can  be  attached  to 
the  branches  and  do  not  look  unsight- 
ly. Those  made  of  very  thin  sheet  cop- 
per on  which  the  name  is  indented  with 
a  hard  pointed  stick  or  awl  are  excellent 
as  they  are  practically  everlasting,  in- 
delible and  not  unsightly  while,  if  loose- 
ly attached  to  the  tree,  they  do  not  in- 
jure the  bark  by  "growing  in."  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  flower 
garden  should  be  almost  entirely  free  of 
labels.  The  interested  flower  gardener 
is  in  close  touch  with  his  plants,  knows 
their  history  and  their  peculiaritieis  at 
all  times  and  seasons  and  labels  to  such 
a  one  are  quite  superfluous.   ^^ 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

COLD  FRAMES. 

A  cold  frame  is  indispensable  in  every 
garden,  not  alone  for  the  production  of 
early  plants  in  the  spring,  but  for  the 
growing  of  vegetables  throughout  the 
winter  and  the  wintering  over  of  semi- 
hardy  and  hardy  vegetable  and  flower 
plants  for  next  season's  use.  With  the 
home  gardener  the  principal  object  in 
having  a  cold  frame  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  winter  vegetables.  When  they 
have  been  provided  for,  if  any  space  is 
left  it  can  be  used  for  the  wintering  of 
September  sown  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  lettuce  plants  and  such  flower  plants 
as  summer  sown  hollyhocks  and  pansies. 

The  construction  of  the  frame  itself 
is  very  simple.  It  can  be  readily  made 
by  any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements.  No  excavation  is  neces- 
sary under  the  frame,  for  it  is  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  and  not  by  fermenting 
manure,  as  is  the  case  with  a  hotbed. 
Select  a  warm  location  for  the  frame. 
One  that  will  be  sunny  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day  and  that  is  protected 
from  the  cold  north  and  west  winds  will 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Five  3x6 
sashes  will  make  a  cold  frame  large 
enough  for  the  raising  of  vegetables, 
wintering  of  plants  and  the  growing  of 
garden  plants  early  in  the  spring.  For 
this  size  frame  build  an  oblong  box 
of  durable  wood  15  feet  long,  five  feet 
ten  inches  wide,  12  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  10  inches  high  at  the 
front.  Material  that  is  two  inches 
thick  will  be  more  durable  than  i-inch 
boards,  but  the  latter,  if  unplaned,  will 
serve  the  purpose  very  well,  especially 
if  the  structure  is  to  be  only  temporary. 
Stakes  three  feet  long,  made  out  of  3x4- 
inch  material  should  be  driven  down  on 
the  outside  of  the  frame  and  close 
enough  together  to  hold  the  boards  in 
place  and  prevent  them  from  warping. 
Make  the  soil  in  the  frame  fertile  by  in- 
termixing a  quantity  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure with  it.  Rake  it  into  a  soft,  spongy 
mass,  and  have  it  no  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  the  boards  after  it  has  set- 
tled. 

If  the  soil  is  too  close  to  the  glass 
there  will  not  be  enough  air  space  for 
the  best  health  of  the  crops,  while  if  it 
is  too  far  below  the  glass  the  plants  are 
apt  to  gfTow  spindly.  Crops  that  may  be 
sown  in  the  coldframes  are  parsley, 
corn  salad,  lettuce,  soup  celery,  endive, 
spinach,  radishes  and  the  like.  One  row 
across  the  frame  will  give  enough  pars- 
ley for  the  ordinary  family.  Purchase  a 
packet  of  Double  Curled  and  sow  it  now 
in  a  drill  half  an  inch  deep.  Firm  the 
soil  well  over  it  and  do  the  same  with 
all  other  seed  sown  during  the  season. 
Several  rows  of  corn  salad  will  be  need- 
ed -for  salads  during  the  early  winter. 
This  should  be  sown  in  drills  six  inches 
apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Scatter  the 
seed  thickly,  for  the  plants  do  not  grow 
well  when  they  stand  far  apart.  One 
row  of  soup  celery  will  be  wanted  for 
use  with  the  parsley  and  stored  leeks. 
As  the  season  advances  sow  other  short- 
season  crops.  The  sashes  are  not  placed 
over  the  frame  until  October  and  then 
only  during  the  chilly  or  frosty  nights.— 
John  J.  Sipp  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  News. 

Celeriac. — In  hoeing  celeriac  be  care- 
ful not  to   pull   the  soil   up   about   the 


plants,  as  is  done  with  table  celery  as 
this  would  cause  the  foliage  to  develop 
rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers. 
Go  through  the  patch  and  pull  off  the 
oldest  leaves  of  each  plant.  This  will 
greatly  aid  their  development.  By  the 
end  of  October  the  tubers  will  be  ready 
to  use,  or,  if  they  are  wanted  for  winter 
use,  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  un- 
til the  middle  of  November  and  then 
stored  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  new 
growth. 

CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Remove  diseased  or  decaying  tomatoes 
from  the  plants  on  sight. 

Pull  up  and  burn  all  cabbage  stalks 
that  are  of  no  further  use. 

The  Green  Ring  turnip  may  be  sown 
now  for  late  fall  and  winter  use. 

Remove  the  seed  from  seakale  plants 
as  it  only  forms  a  drain  on  the  roots. 


John  Walsb. 
Pn^sident,  Canadian  Ho.MicuItural  Assooiaiion. 


Sow  corn  salad  and  spinach  again,  the 
corn  salad  more  thickly  than  the  spinach. 

Watch  the  new  mushroom  bed  and 
spawn  before  the  temperature  falls 
much. 

Do  not  allow  celery  to  spread  for 
want  of  earthing  or  it  will  never  make 
good  shapely  heads. 

Burning  the  corn  stems  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  of  value  is  recommended 
to  destroy  the  chinch  bug. 

Fully  grown  endive  needs  more  pro- 
tection than  that  which  is  growing,  frost 
spoiling  its  keeping  qualities. 

Cultivate  Brussels  sprouts  diligently 
as  late  as  possible  and  apply  liquid  ma- 
nure if  there  is  any  to  spare. 

Give  leeks  the  best  of  attention  now. 
cultivating  and  watering,  or  feeding  with 
liquid  manure,  when  necessary. 

Set  aside  all  badly  shaped,  poorly 
grown  onions  for  present  use  and  store 
only  those  that  are  solid  and  firm  in  the 
neck. 

Cut  or  pull  cauliflowers  daily  as  ready 
now.  If  they  cannot  be  used  lay  them 
in  a  frost  proof  place  with  a  little  soil 
over  the  roots. 


Jwhii  Walsh. 

PRESIDENT   CANADIAN    HORT.    ASSOCIATION. 

John  Walsh,  of  Montreal,  Que.,  of  if 
whom  we  publish  an  excellent  photo- 
graph herewith,  and  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  November  4, 
1847.  At  the  age  of  16  he  commenced 
work  at  a  large  private  place  near  his 
home,  but  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
obtain  much  knowledge  of  his  chosen 
calling  there,  owing  to  the  narrow 
mindedness  of  his  chief,  who,  like  many 
more  in  the  early  days,  did  not  believe 
in  letting  those  under  him  into  any  of 
the  "secrets"  of  the  work.  Mr.  Walsh 
recalls  how,  when  any  particular  work 
was  in  hand,  he,  with  other  young  gar- 
deners, would  be  sent  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  grounds  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

After  six  years  of  up-hill  work,  young 
Walsh  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  Canada, 
and  first  saw  Montreal  in  August,  1868. 
As  he  says,  private  gardeners  do  not 
move  around  as  freely  as  those  engaged 
in  the  commercial  end  of  the  business, 
and  he  has  remained  in  and  around  Mom 
treal  ever  since.  His  first  place  on  ar- 
rival was  with  the  late  Beniah  Gibbs  at 
his '  home  on  Catherine  street,  where 
there  was  a  fine  art  gallery  and  where 
the  gardens  were  noted  for  the  fine  qual  • 
ity  of  Hamburgh  grapes  there  produce^. 
After  a  stay  of  two  years,  he  moved 
across  the  street  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  a  place  noted  for  out- 
door peaches. 

Thirty  years  ago  he  took  charge  of 
his  present  place,  for  the  late  W.  W. 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  or 
around  the  city,  and  here  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  the  place  being  now 
kept  up  by  that  gentleman's  widow.  Mr. 
Walsh  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  all- 
round  gardener,  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
treal Gardeners  and  Florists'  Club  and 
one  of  its  ex-presidents.  His  election  to 
the  important  position  of  president  of 
the  Horticultural  Association  is  a  very 
popular  one  in  his  home  city,  as  proven 
bv  the  hearty  reception  accorded  him  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  club. 

AMBRICAlf  VINES  IN  ITALY. 

The  British  consul  in  the  province  of 
Lecca,  Italy,  has  forwarded  to  the  Eng- 
lish foreign  office  a  report  of  the  wine 
industry  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  America.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy,  and  in  some  districts  of  the  south 
and  centre  has  occupied  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area. 

In  the  Lecca  district  there  has  been 
established  an  institution  of  nurseries 
for  the  production  of  American  vine 
plants  which  are  recognized  as  resistant 
to  phylloxera.  During  the  1906  and  1907 
season  60,000  American  vine  cuttings 
were  grafted  on  Italian  stocks  for  the 
approaching  season  and  it  is  intended 
to  provide  600,000  American  grafted  cut- 
tings. In  fact,  so  great  is  Sie  demand 
that  the  whole  of  the  number  have  been 
already  bespoken  by  land  owners  who 
have  decided  to  adopt  American  grafted 
vines  on  their  property. 

The  American  varieties  are  supplied 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  one 
locality  five  modern  vineyards  have  been 
laid  out  with  American  grafted  vines, 
and  these  will  demonstrate  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  grafting,  planting  and 
cultivation. 
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:    SOOfiTY  OF  AMERiCAIf  FLORSITS. 

ROSES  VOR  REGISTRATION. 

M.  H.  Walsh  of  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
submits  for  registration  the  following 
rambler  roses: 

Walsh's  Poesy,  color  dear  dark  pink ; 
base  of  the  petals  fading  to  pure  white ; 
distinct;  free  flowering,  strong  grower; 
flowers  borne  in  large  clusters  and  hang- 
ing gracefully  on  the  plant.  This  variety 
was  raised  in  Woods  Hole  in  1901. 

Walsh's  Coquina,  beautiful  shell  pink; 
lower  half  of  petals  creamy  yellow ;  foli- 
asfc  glossy  ivy  green;  profuse  bloomer: 
single  -flowers. 

Walsh's  Cinderella,  beautiful  dark 
rose;  flowers  double,  borne  in  immense 
clusters,  slioots  bearinjr  from  60  to  100 
blpoms;  when  fully  developed,  flowers 
assume  imbricated  form  and  change  to 
a  lovely  shade  of  light  pink;  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  rambler  class  to  flower. 

Walsh's  Delight,  single  flowers;  in- 
tense carmine  tipped  with  scarlet ;  lower 
half  of  petals  white;  most  profuse 
bloomer;  flowering  from  every  bud  on 
each  shoot;  foliage  dark  glossy  green 
and  a  grand  forcing  rose. 

Walsh's  Evangeline,  single-  flower; 
two  inches  in  diameter;  large  bronzy 
glossy  green  foliage;  most  vigorous 
grower;  deliciously  fragrant;  suitable 
either  for  climbing  or  creeping  in  parks 
or  shrubberies;  color,  soft  pink  and 
white. 

Walsh's  Paradise,  single  flowers; 
home  in  large  clusters;  hardy  profuse 
bloomer;  fragrant;  petals,  lower  half 
white,  upper  half  pink.  When  fully  de- 
veloped the  petals  recurve  to  a  sharp 
point  forming  a  perfect  star;  centre 
filled  with  yellow  stamens. 

P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Sec'y. 


AT  GLEN  COVB,  If.  Y. 

The  preliminary  schedule  for  the  third 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Nassau  County 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  issued. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  three  days 
this  year,  November  6,  7  and  8.  There 
will  be  10  sections  and  over  100  classes. 
The  sections  are  as  follows:  Chrysan- 
themums in  pots,  plants  in  pots,  chrys- 
anthemums and  dahlias,  roses,  carna- 
tions, violets,  table  decorations,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  children's  exhibits. 

In  most  of  the  sections  the  classes  are 
divided,  some  being  for  private  gar- 
deners only  and  others  for  commercial 
gardeners.  Substantial  money  premiums 
are  ^iven  in  all  classes  and  all  classes 
are  open.  The  premium  list  includes  a 
silver  cup  presented  by  Scott  Bros,  of 
the  Elmsford  nurseries,  for  50  carna- 
tions arranged  for  effect.  Only  private 
gardeners  may  compete.  Ten  dollars  is 
presented  by  Mrs.  John  Alvin  Young  of 
Werahwold  for  12  American  Beauty 
roses.  Adolph  Janecke  gives  $S  for  six 
double  geraniums,  pots  not  to  exceed  six 
inches.  This  prize  is  divided  into  $3, 
and  $2.  Ten  dollars  is  also  presented  by 
Adolph  Janecke  for  the  best  Phoenix 
Roebelenii. 

.  A  silver  cup  is  presented  by  the  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co.  of  Tarrytown  for  the  best 
25  Winsor  carnations.  This  is  for  pri- 
vate- .gardeners  only.  The  Troy  cup 
competition  for  the  best  collection  of 
outdoor  roses  must  be  won  three  times 
to  be  held. 


Ten  dollars  divided  into  two  prizes  is 
presented  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  of 
New  York  for  the  best  12  dishes  of  out- 
door grown  vegetables,  and  a  prize  of 
$5  is  given  by  S.  J.  Trepess  for  the  best 
and  second  collection  of  single  chrysan- 
themums. 

MASSACHUSETTS      HORT.      SOCIETY. 

DAHLIA    EXHIBITION,    SBPTBMBER    4-5,    1907. 

Awards  for  flower*.  Dahlias. — Show, 
24  blooms,  named  varieties,  Mra  H.  A. 
Jahn,  first;  Johnson  Hall,  second;  Edgar 
W.  Ela,  third.  Show,  12  blooms,  W.  H. 
Symonds,  first;  J.  H.  Flint,  second;  J.  H. 
Flint,  third.  Fancy,  12  blooms,  Edgar  W. 
Ela.  first;  J.  H.  Flint,  second;  W.  D. 
Hathaway,  third.  Cactus,  24  blooms,  W. 
W.  Rawson.  first;  Edgar  W.  Ela,  second; 
N.  A.  Lindsey,  third.  Cactus.  12  blooms, 
Johnson  Hall,  first;  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richard- 
son, second;  W.  H.  Symonds,  third.  Dec- 
orative, 24  blooms,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  first; 
W.  W.  Rawson,  second;  W.  D.  Hathaway, 
third.  Decorative,  12  blooms,  Edgar  W. 
Ela,  first:  W.  H.  Symonds,  second;  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Towle,  third.  Pompon,  24  vases  of 
three  blooms  each,  W.  W.  Rawson,  first; 
J.  K.  Alexander,  second ;  W.  D.  Hathaway, 
third.  Pompon,  12  vasos  of  three  blooms 
each,  Mrs,  L..  M.  Towle,  first;  Edgar  W. 
Ela,  second;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  third.  Sin- 
gle, 12  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  Edgar 
W.  Ela,.  third.  Largest  and  best  collec- 
tion of  named  varieties,  one  vase  of  each, 
W.  D.  Moon,  first;  Mrs.  L.  McTowle,  sec- 
ond. Hardy  herbaceous  flowers. — Thirty 
bottles,  distinct  species  and  varieties, 
not  less  than  10  genera.  Blue  Hill 
Nurseries,  first. 

Gratuities :— Forbes  &  Gillette,  display 
of  dahlias ;  George  B.  Gill,  display  of  dah- 
lias ;  Wm.  Whitman,  display  of  asters,  sin- 
nias,  and  dahlias;  B.  Hammond  Tracy, 
display  of  gladioli;  Harvard  Botanic  Gar- 
den, display  of  tuberous  begonias;  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  display  of  foliage  plants ; 
Geo.  E.  Davenport,  display  of  flowers; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display;  Horace  A.  Jor- 
dan, dahlias;  Wm.  Whitman,  2  vases 
Lillum  tigrinum;  Sanderson  &  Lindvoll, 
dahlias;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  dahlias. 

First  class  certificates  of  merit: — B. 
Hammond  Tracy,  Gladiolus  Kathryn,  Prin- 
cess, Sandersoni  and  Jean  Dieu  la  Foy 
(new)  ;  BYederick  J.  Rea,  Helenium  au- 
tumnale  superbum  rubrum;  J.  L.  Smith, 
superior  cultivation  of  Nephrolepls  Bar- 
rowsl;  A.  H.  Wingett,  seedling  dahlia, 
Charles  Lanier;  Sidney  HofiEman,  artistic 
arrangement  of  dahlias. 

Honorable  mention : — B.  Hammond 
Tracy,  Gladiolus  Harvard;  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Nephrolepls  todeaoides  and  N. 
Amerpohli;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  dis- 
play of  Lilium  auratum,  L.  tigrinum,  L. 
speclosum,  and  L.  Philippinense ;  Laban 
Pratt,  display  of  single  dahlias;  W.  W. 
Rawson,  display  of  dahlias. 

\'ote  of  thanks: — Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Dean,  display  of  hellanthua  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent. 2  vases  of  gladioli;  George  Frick 
and  Barton  J.  Hulot 

Special  prizes,  foreign  grapes. — Collec- 
tion of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  two 
bunches  of  each : — Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitln,  first. 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund: — Apples, 
Gravensteln:  L.  F.  Priest,  first;  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Estabrook,  second ;  H.  A.  Clark,  third. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund. — Pears,  Bart- 
lett:  H.  A.  Clark,  first;  F.  Wu  Dahl,  sec- 
ond ;  G.  V.  Fletcher,  third. 

Society's  Prizes. —  Apples. —  Mcintosh : 
Wilfrid  Wheler,  first;  L.  F.  Priest,  sec- 
ond. Porter:  Wilfrid  Wheeler;  first;  W. 
I  leustis  &  Son,  second :  G.  V.  Fletcher, 
third.  Any  other  variety:  H.  A.  Clark, 
first  with  Williams;  L.  F.  Priest,  with 
Wealthy,  second;  L.  F.  Priest  with  Nyack, 
third ;  E.  E.  Cole,  fourth,  with  Alexan- 
der. Pears. — Any  ripe  variety,  Bartlett 
excepted :  F.  W.  Dahl.  first,  with  Clapp's 
Favorite:  G.  V.  Fletcher,  second:  F.  W. 
Dahl,  with  GifTard,  third:  F.  W.  Dahl, 
with  Dearborn's  Seedling,  fourth.  Plums. 
— Collection  of  not  less  than  four  varie- 
ties, 12  specimens  of  each:  W.  P.  Hut- 
chinson, first ;  G.  V.  Fletcher,  second. 
Single  plate  of  any  variety:  O.  B.  Ken- 
rlck,  first,  with  Bradshaw:  G.  V.  Fletcher, 
second ;  E.  B.  Parker,  third.  Japanese 
Plums. — Burbank:  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  first; 
D.  L.  FIske,  second.  Collection  of  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  12  specimens  of 
each:  E.  B.  Parker,  first;  W.  P.  Hut- 
chinson, second ;  D.  L.  Fiske.  third. 
Single  plate  of  any  variety:  W.  G.  Ken- 
dal,   first,    with    Burbank;    O.    B.    Kerick, 


second,  with  Burbank ;  R  B.  Parker^  third, 
with  Shiro.  Native  Grapea — For  the  best 
white  grape:  W.  G.  Kendall,  first,  with 
Green  Mountain;  J.  S.  Chase,  second,  with 
Green  Mounatin. 

Gratuity: — G.  V.  Fletcher,  four  plates  of 
Grensboro  peaches.  Mra  J.  C.  Whitin  re- 
ceived a  first  class  certificate  of  merit  for 
Diamond  Jubilee  grape. 

Awards  for  vegetables  Beans: — ^Two 
quarts  of  Lima:  W.  J.  Clerason,  first; 
Ed.  Parker,  second;  G.  B.  GiU,  third. 
Beets. — 12  specimens:  E.  L.  Lewis  first 
and  second;  W.  Heustis  &  Son,  third. 
Cabbagea — Three  of  any  variety,  trim- 
med :  E.  L.  Lewis,  first.  Celery. — Four 
roots:  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  first;  W-  J. 
Ciemson,  second :  Alice  A.  Warfourton, 
third.  Melona — Sweet:  Edwin  L.  Lewia 
first  and  second.  Watermeiona — Eklwln 
L.  Lewis,  first;  Ed.  Parker,  second;  Jo- 
seph Thorpe,  third.  Onlona — 12  speci- 
mens: W.  J.  Ciemson,  first,  with  Prise- 
taker  ;  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  second,  with  Giant 
of  Gibralter;  Edwin  L.  Lewla  third,  with 
Prlzetaker.  Parsnips. — 12  specimens:  W. 
J.  Ciemson,  first,  with  Hollow  Crown; 
Edwin  L.  Lewia  second,  with  Dobbie's  Se- 
lected; W.  J.  Ciemson,  third,  with  Long 
Smooth.  Squashes. — Edwin  L.  Lewis,  first, 
with  Marrow;  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  second. 
with  Hubbard;  Ed.  Parker,  third,  with 
Turban.  Tomatoes. — 12  specimens:  Ed. 
Parker,  first,  with  Stow;  Frederic  Cole, 
second:  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  third-  Collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  not  less  than  six  va- 
rieties, decorative  arrangement  to  be  con- 
sidered :  Edwin  L.  Lewis,  first ;  Ed. 
Parker,   second. 


New  Books. 


THE  SCOTS  GARDENER.* 
This  is  really  a  reprint  of  an  old  book; 
written  by  John  Reid  and  published  io 
Edinburgh  in  1683.  John  was  evidently 
a  very  practical  man;  he  comes  riglit 
down  to  business  at  once  and  the  quant* 
ly  spelt  Scotch  words  and  terms  make 
the  book  interestiniic  reading.  His  method 
of  watering  small  seeds  may  not  as^pesl 
to  those  having  a  lot  of  this  work  to  do, 
for  he  says:  ''I  have  often  made  use 
of  a  handful  of  small  straw  or  hay, 
drawen  as  thatch,  tyed  in  the  middle^ 
and  at  one  end  powred  water  with  a 
cup,  and  shaken  the  same,  that  it  ap* 
peared  like  a  gentle  bedewing  rather  than 
a  glutting  rain."  Other  times  other 
methods,  but  there  are  practical  points 
even  in  this  old  book  that  are  often  lost 
sight  of  at  the  present  day.  The  price 
is  $1. 

BEAN  CULTURE.* 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  and 
well  written  book  by  Glenn  C  Sevcy. 
Commencing  with  the  botany  of  the  bean 
the  author  gives  a  short  resume  of  his 
subject  and  then  passes  at  once  tQ  prac- 
tical points,  which  he  keeps  up  through- 
out the  book.  "Soils  and  FertfUzers"  is 
a  very  interesting  chapter,  supplement^ 
by  another  on  the  nitrogen  gathering  pe- 
culiarities of  beans.  Twenty-two  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  varieties 
and  seed  selection  and  growing.  All  too 
little  space  the  author  remarks  but  he 
has  managed  to  put  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful information  in  it. 

The  chapter  on  "Insects  and  Diseases 
with  Remedies"  is  very  full  and  com- 
plete and  is  also  excellently  illustrated 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  usefulaess  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  various  in- 
sect pests  that  trouble  beans.  Very  prac- 
tical are  the  cultural  instructions  and 
time  and  methods  of  harvesting  and  the 
later  chapters  devoted  to  "Markets  and 
Marketing"  and  "Garden  Beans"  are  in 
keeping  with  the  excellent  style  through- 

«We  can  supply  -any  of  the  above  bodks 
where  price  is  quoted.  ^^-^ 
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out  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
cultivator,  amateur  -or  trade,  and  its 
price,  so  cents,  is  very  low  for  such  an 
excellent  book  consisting  as  it  does  of 
144  pages  profusely  illustrated. 

Tra  SOUTHERlf  SHIPPERS'  DmECTORY. 

This  book  is  issued  annually  to  sub- 
scribers at  $10,  which  covers  the  price 
of  the  yearly  book  and  frequent  supple- 
ments that  are  issued  as  the  informa- 
tion comes  to  hand.  The  directory 
started  in  1905  with  Texas,  and  fhis 
season  contains  the  entire  south,  or  21 
states.  Among  the  information  given 
are  the  names  of  13,232  shippers  of  pro- 
duce, 821  shipping  stations,  569  fruit  and 
truck  growers'  associations,  and  3^4^754 
acres  of  fruit  and  truck  land  itemized 
under  the  heads  of  the  principal  crops, 
viz.,  Irish  potatoes  and  other  popular 
vegetable  crops;  watermelons,  tomatoes, 
cantaloupes,  and  particulars  of  40»574 
acres  of  mixed  fruit  and  vejjetables. 

Under  the  name  of  the  state  the  town 
is  given ;  then  the  county  and  postal  in- 
formation, railways  serving  the  locality, 
and  the  prominent  express  companies. 
Then  follow  the  seed  or  grain  dealers, 
estimated  number  of  acres  to  be  planted 
and  the  crops  to  be  grown  on  them,  the 
names  of  shippers,  merchants,  etc.,  and 
the  name  of  the  correspondent.  It  is 
ju3t  the  handy  book  that  ought  to  be  on 
the  desk  of  everyone  engaged  in  grow- 
ing, shipping?  or  retailing  fruit,  truck  and 
garden  produce. 

THE  FOUR  GARBEIfS.* 

This  is  a  quaintly  written,  charming 
little  book,  every  page  of  interest.  The 
"Haunted  Garden,"  is  one  of  the  four 
and  here  we  arc  introduced  to  many  in- 
teresting personages  very  true  to  life  in 
Scotland,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  John, 
the  old  Scotch  gardener,  who  comes 
three  days  a  week  and  is  "always  ready 
for  a  crack,"  is  delicious.  When  con- 
fronted with  an  unknown  plant  John 
says,  "I  doot  it  is  one  o'  thae  flures  as 
hasna  got  a  name"  on  the  principle  of 
the  simplest  answer  being  the  easiest. 
The  children's  diaries,  the  old  Scotch 
"Dnni,"  who  saw  the  ghost  in  the  garden 
and  the  quaint  quips  of  conversation  are 
90  fascinating  that  one  feels  sorry  to 
reach  the  "wall  that  is  left  brest  high  to 
look  abroad  into  the  fields." 

Lady  Mary  is  the  queen  of  the  second, 
the  "Old  Fashioned  Garden,"  which  is  on 
a  slope  of  the  Cotswold  hills  in  the 
greenest,  sunniest  part  of  Gloucester- 
sbtiie.  Here  old  fashioned  plants  grew 
"until  it  seemed  as  though  the  garden 
were  ooming  into  the  house  by  the 
ever  open  wkidows."  The  Rev.  Ajax 
SmMi/  who  always  uees  botanical  terms 
wJien  speaking  to  gardeners,  is  very  true 
to  life.  He  makes  free  of  Lady  Mary'i 
garden  and  there  are  times  when  she 
lo^^  up  from  her  flowers  to  find  its 
privacy  once  more  invaded  and  then  she 
npbraids  herself  for  having  bestowed  the 
living  of  the  nearby  village  on  the  Rev. 
Ajax.  The  "Poor  Man's  Garden"  gives 
scope  for  some  very  pleasing  writing  on 
Kfe  in  the  country,  the  Scotch  and  the 
English  country,  while  the  "Rich  Man's 
Garden"  shows  the  author  to  be  quite  at 
home  with  all  phases  of  country  life  as 
well  as  a  delineator  of  character  of  no 
mean  order.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  de- 
lightful little'  book,  the  author's  identity 
being  hidden-  in  the  penname  "Hand- 
aside."    The  price  is  75  cents. 


PLANTING    OP    THE    APFIiB-TRBE. 

Come  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  toqgh  greensward  with  the 

.     spade. 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
Then  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
As  round  the  sleepingr  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
^all  lengthen  Into  leafy  sprays; 
Bouffhs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson 

breast 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tr^e. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springes 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wingrs. 
When    from    the   orchard- row    he   pours 
Its  fragrrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While    children    come    with     cries     of 
glee 
And    seek    them    where     the    fragrant 

grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass. 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

— William  CuUen  Bryant. 

LrrruB  Rock,  Ark.— The  Arkansas 
State  Floral  Society  was  recently  organ- 
ized and  the  following  officers  elected; 
J.  J.  Mandlebaum.  president;  J.  F.  Let- 
ton  and  Guy  R  Tucker,  vice  presidents; 
G.  R  Brown,  secretary;  W.  P.  Pollock, 
treasurer.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
to  give  the  first  annual  show  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  at  Hotel  Marion  November 
14-16.  The  finance  conunittee  was  In- 
stiucted  to  raiiie  money  by  popular  sub- 
scription to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
exhibition.  The  same  conunittee  will  pre- 
pare a  ^premium  list  and  programme. 

aiTU.\TION  WANTED- As  foremtn  or  wr- 
^    dener  00  orivate  pUce  or  public  iD»titatioo- 
have  15  years'  experieoce  in  landicape  and  freen; 
bouteworlc:  aire  33;  married;  do  children. 
__^ Key  31 1,    care  Gardeninff. 


PANSIES 

Clip  oat  this  ad.  and  send 
tons  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  return  we  will  nmil  yon 
A  15.cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TKIMARDKAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRANK  S.  PLAH  CO. 

N^W  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MICHELLE 


S  E  ED  5 


P  Are  Always  Reliable^ 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATALOGUE  and  PRICC  UST  Fn££. 


m. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     ba. 

Phillpps  Fancy  Park  Mixture aocr  |2  SCf 

Philippt  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6  50 

Pbilipps  SlopetRd  Tenace  Mixture..15c    3.50 

Pbilipps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  SO 

Our  SlUtt  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  tkeir  purity  and  will  make  t  perfect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weatlMr. 
Order  or  write  for  catalof  • 

The  Henry  Philipps 

Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

oror^BDOy  OHIO. 

rALL  BULBS 

Sprcial  Collectiin  No.  1-$1 00. 

12  Hyaciiitli8»  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TiUips,  sirgle  and  double assoi ted. 
25  Giant  Crocus,  assorted  colors. 
AU  deUvcred  by  maU  for  91.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTEIDES  SEED  69. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

N.  L.  WILLST  8IID  CO.,  AtfllSta,  Ga. 
oralortliel 


Jobber*  Mitf€f«wlngGoatractar»r 

OBOtOlA  OtOHfN  SBBDi 

Collards,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas*  Sottthern 
Qiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  8oja  Beans,  Mexican  Uise 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  PeanuU,  Big  Pea- 
nuU,  UpUnd  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oats,  Chufks,  Velvet  Brans, 
Oiant  Benar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Too* 
sinte.  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maise*  Seed 
Pecans.  Vetches  Sativa  and  VUlosa,  Yellow 
Maet,  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds-and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 


BuOftiaSf  tarm  wagoiiai  farming  taola,  barns,  outbulfding  and  houiaa 
often  need  paintinf.  '*lverybody*a  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  thorougbly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  tbe  art  or  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de^ 
sifned  for  tbe  special  use  of  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  do  their  ewm  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  phin  painting,  varnisiilng,  polisliing,  staining,  paper  hanging.  kaiao« 
mlningi  etc. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  renovate  furniture  and  gWes  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
deeeraiing  a  liemo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiirming  tools  and  farm  vebides  are  kept  painted,  tbey  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  tbe  work  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbis  book.  It  is  baiidsomely  and  substantiatly  bound 
in  dotb.   k  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .CK).    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  Bidg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

W«  out  jopply  uy  of  tbs  Mlowtag  books*  postfioid.  at  tho  prleet  sIvob: 


Mamual  op  ths  Tkbbs  op  Nosin 
AifBBiCA  (Sarsent).— The  most  com- 
pete and  aiitheirticworkoiitheral:ject 
Tbe  pages  aiimber  826,  with  OTer  600 
flhistrattont.  BTerr  tree  student  should 
haTeit*   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wikdbueuxs,  Etc.  (PcwcH). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  cotmtry 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrationt. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailej).— The  entire  sabject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  iu  this 
Illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  it  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.35. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  Axjt.&BD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen)  .^The  requirements 
of  the  important  TCffetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  vexpr  IuIIt  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
Testing  and  presemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waufi[h).— This 
is  a  very  usefnl  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
czoeptionaiiy  TaluaQe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  is  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardbndig  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florMt  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
tiie  business.  The  many  suggestions  oi 
tl^s  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  iUnstrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).~Thls  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
bosiness.  No  grower  ol  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  , 

Thb  Gou>pi8H  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fSivice  is  ^ven  in  eveiy  department 
of  tiie  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  vast  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  taaads^^mely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  ([C.  W. 
Ward).^A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  bnportant  flower.  Illustrated* 
$3.50.  t 

Chrtbanthbmuic  Makuai«  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents.    ., 

Fumigation  Mbthods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAiseiy  illustrated; 
260  pages.   $1.0a.  (il 


How  TO  Obow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlr  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  refiaUe  woris  by  an  eminent^ 
suocesslol  practtcal  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  . 

(yBBBNHOUSe  COMSntUCTIOK  (Taft).— It 
tdls  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plakts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  ail  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
tides,  summer  and  winter.   $2.00. 

^Mushsoomb:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^Pakoner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdls 
the  whole  story  so  tersdy  and  plainlT 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  Df  Markbt  Gardbning  (Baw- 
son).— Written  \n  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Bosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knov  ledge  and  opportn* 
mties  for  comparisaji,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrbt  Book  (Bigrie).— A 
umdensed  treatiseonthecultureof  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; iritn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
qA  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  sooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growcis  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350 pages. 
It  teUs  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinj;s,  seed 
sovringj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brutiant  horticultarists  hving.    $1.50.  '; 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifioal, 
fieurmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ffood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mnerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  an  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DiCTiONART  OP  Gardbning  (Nicholson}. 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopmha 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  £amiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authorityonnomendature.  An  Bng- 
Ush  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Cultorist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Orchard  and  Pruit  Gardbn 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1JS0. 

Practical  Plorioui,turb  (Hender- 
son).  $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).   $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornambntai.  Gardbning  f  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND  PRA- 

GRANT  Lbatbs  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

BoTANiCAi.  Dictionary  (Paxtcm).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifhl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  fit>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  IP 
lustratcd.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  ortbeir  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngush  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vnth  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  tiie  kind 
worth  grovring;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culture  op  Watbr  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  vrater  liUes  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  Tarleties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  iUoa- 
trated.    60  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fiint,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  802  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75€ents.    f 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Green,  of 
UniTersity  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut4)eaxing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  ms 
iCaemp£eri,  Etilalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  ^all  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greauouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  ^aces  a 
specialty*ai«ttaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-i1ud5on,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith).     ^ 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "^JS^ 

?^  ^  Digitized  byVjOOx^ 
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Sept  iSf 


FUMIOATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Parmerly  State  Eotomologlst  of  Msrjrkuid 

A  Praetleal  Tra»tise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
Mi«l  elleeiive  iiieaiiB  of  aeittroylui^  iiiitect  peats  aua 
oUier  Teruiiu  In  varloiut  places.  This  work  Is  tlie 
onieome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Siker  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  iniporuiit  books  published  tols  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  thhi  Uiue.  It  wUl  be  of  particular 
lnt«rest  to 

FBUIT  OROWEBS  AND  NURSKBTMEN 
owHiff  tu  the  widespread  prevalence  of  ihe  noiorlous 
San  Jut>e  soale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 
pnMtical  remedy  for  the  uesirnctloii  of  this  pest  and 
b  being  u»ed  more  exienalvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nuxserynien  and  fruit  irrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  yonni;  orchard  tree^  in 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
OHM  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>ld- 
erMt  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
coii»|ilete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENSB3  Ain>  FI.ORIST8 

haw  founil  that  ve»:eraUes  and  flowers  cannot  be 
gi  own  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests,  ^droeyanlc  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  prol*lero.  The  methods  of  nro- 
cedure  are  fully  de>crll>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILUCRS  AND  GRAIN  DRAI<RRS 
have  been  l<M)klng  for«>ard  to  the  puUlcatlou  of  this 
wortc,  as  hydrocyanle  acid  ms  has  been  found  one  of 
iBie  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subjeet  of  carbon  bl- 
snlpblde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
takilug  grain  In  stoc^rgft-Ja  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue.wMk. Is  IndlsfeaaaLla  and 
transportation  companies  have  fbund*  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
liielosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fullydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gfiphers,  prairie  dogs,  sqnlrrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
OOIil^EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  ni»-to.date  reference  work  on  this  Fnb- 
jeet.    It  Is  complete  In  everv  re»j»e.'r  and  Is  the  onl . 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pnbifshed.'  It  1r  written  In  a 

Eopiilsr  non-fechnlcal  ftjle,  profnstely  Illustrated, 
andnnmely  bound,  covering  250  pagas,  prlc^  post- 
paid. SI  no.  - 

THE  aARDENINQ  COMPANY 
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.  Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeorlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
. .^_  . w«.,» "-intabte.    Communica- 


Inventi^n  is  probably  patent 
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Scieniific  Jhnericaii. 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


oulatlon  of  any  sdeotlflo  loumaL  

;  four  months,  IL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


TiSrfrest  olr- 
Terms,  $3  a 


loe,  fa  F  8t^  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  C0L8R  CHART  tai  describiiif 
tbem.     Prict,  $1.00  pottpiM. 

THE  QAMf  NING  CO..  CMcago. 


. . . THE  TEN  , 


Bound  Volumes 

. .  .  OP  .  . . 

Gardening  iss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

V  The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 

prepaid,  by  eiprest,  |27..'ia 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 


Orownfrom 


L[|(;}Fl)cl^II1^S  reliable 

^  j^usFiroon^pfflMi 


EHOBII  MUSimOOM  SPAWR  Sa3,tr;t.W*.K  'SST'tTBg'.?*! 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  S2.00:  KIC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  V%  ton  lot&and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •*GARMN  OTr  SPAWN.  ?b^e".5?r:.?,nJS^h?i,WSf 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  fnoculaftofi  dftlTe^riicIl 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  S  lbs.  $1.25^  postpaid.  Byexpreaaor/rtight^Mlbs.. 
>1.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  Ibi..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Bflndalph  St.  NBif  YOKKt  14  Barclay  St 

OUR  FARM  ANNDALj 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,    the 
leading  American   Seed   dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will    be  mailed 
free  to  any   address   upon  applica-  ' 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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•8.00  A  YsAB 

24   NUICBKBl. 
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PAIRMOUNT    PARK,    PHILADBLPHIA,    PA. 

rhe  submerged  flower  beds  and   Horticaltaral  Hall. 


Parks  and  Qardens. 


FAHtMOUNT  PARK,  PIILADELPHU. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  one  has  seen 
Philadelphia  unless  a  visit  has  been  paid 
to  its  great  pleasure  garden,  Fairmount 
park,  one  of  the  greatest  municipal 
parks  in  the  world;  the  total  area  is 
3,341  acres.  Over  2,000  acres  of  this  is 
in  lawns  not  including  numerous  tennis 
courts,  croquet  grounds  and  baseball 
fields.  There  are  nearly  50  miles  of 
drives  all  kept  in  fine  condition  for  the 
use  of  the  public  for  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles, no  business  wagons  being  al- 
lowed wiAout  special  permit  This  does 
not  include    the    beautiful    and   famed 


Wissahicken  drive  which,  commencing 
at  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  park, 
continues  along  the  Wissahicken  creek 
to  and  beyond  Chestnut  Hill,  a  distance 
of  10  miles.  The  road  following  the 
winding  of  the  creek  on  one  side  or  the 
other  is  shaded  by  an  almost  continuous 
grove  of  luxuriant  forest  trees.  Little, 
if  anything  has  been  done  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  the  undulating 
course  of  the  stream,  the  rocky  bluffs 
that  cause  the  road  to  veer,  cross  and 
recross  by  artistic  bridges  to  the  other 
side  remain  just  as  they  have  looked  for 
centuries.  In  its  varied  course  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  drive  contain  scenic 
views  that  can  scarce  be  duplicated.  A 
visit  to  the  park  is  never  complete  with- 
out a  drive   through    this    magnificent 


avenue  of  silvery  stream  and  foliage. 

Numerous  monuments  erected  to 'civic 
and  national  heroes  adorn  the  entrances 
and  drives.  The  most  beautiful  is'  that 
of  Washington.  This  stands  at  the 
Green  street  entrance  and  is  the  ^lost 
elaborate  tribute  save  that  at  Wasliing- 
ton  that  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 
The  cost  was  $250,000.  Another  to  Lin- 
coln stands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
river  and  Lincoln  drive,  not  far  from 
the  Green  street  entrance.  There  are 
many  others  dedicated  to  distinguished 
men  of  this  and  other  countries.  An 
important  feature  and  one  that  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  beautiful  scenery  is  the 
Schuylkill  river  which  flows  through  the 
park  for  a  distance  of  over  two  miles. 
It  is  crossed  by  several  elegant  bridges, 
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unttinj^  the  east  and  west  divisions; 
notable  amon^i:  these  is  that  at  Girard 
avenue,  which  at  the  time  of  its  dedica- 
tion* was  the  widest  structure  for  its 
length  in  the  world.  The  new  trolley 
bridge  and  for  vehicles  as  well,  at 
strawberry  mansion  is  also  a  very  fine 
structure.  Between  these  bridges  is  the 
finest  course  for  row  boats  in  the  coun- 
try and  many  important  contests  have 
been  decided  here.  The  east  and  west 
river  drives  which  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream  are  very  popular  and  noted 
for  their  many  beautiful  views. 

The  vicinity  of  Horticultural  Hall  con- 
tains many  examples  of  fine  bedding,  the 
submerged  garden  with  the  festooned 
beds  on  its  sloping  walls  being  the  most 
showy  and  very  popular  with  the  mass- 
es. The  cactus  beds  at  the  east  end  of 
the  hall  are  always  surrounded  by  ad- 
miring visitors  and  these  together  with 
the  beds  of  crotons  adjoining  present  a 
very  artistic  appearance.  The  water 
gardens  on  the  north  of  the  hall  and  in 
the  vale  to  the  south  where  there  is  a 
most  complete  assortment  of  aquatic 
plants  are  always  worthy  of  a  visit  In- 
side the  large  glass  building  it  resembles 
a  tropical  forest,  here  are  seen  great 
ferns,  palms  and  other  treasures  of  the 
tropics  that  reach  to  the  roof,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  70  feet.  A  view  of  this 
collection  from  the  gallery  presents  a 
very  beautiful  scene.    A  trolley  road  on 


which  is  run  commodious  open  cars  now 
almost  encircles  the  park,  the  route  run- 
ning from  the  Elm  avenue  on  the  west 
to  the  strawberry  mansion  at  the  east 
entrance,  a  distance  in  the  round  trip  of 
seven  miles.  At  no  place  are  the  drives 
crossed  at  grade.  It  forms  a  very  de- 
lightful means  of  getting  about  the  park. 
There  are  a  number  of  mansions,  the 
elegant  homes  of  former  owners  of  the 
grotmd,  which  have  been  left  as  land- 
marks; several  of  these  have  historic 
value,  being  built  in  colonial  times  and 
belonging  to  persons  prominent  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  Belmont 
mansion  is  in  West  park  near  Horticult- 
ural Hall,  it  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a  fine  view  overlooking  the 
river  and  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
It  is  here  the  society  will  be  entertained 
on  Friday  of  convention  week.  A  fea- 
ture that  should  not  have  been  left  to' 
the  last  is  the  many  fine  specimens  of 
trees  of  all  kinds.  An  avenue  of  pin 
oaks  near  Horticultural  Hall  is  worth  a 
visit  in  itself.  There  are  also  hundreds 
of  choice  specimens  of*  varied  species 
that  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  trees.  One 
could  also  spend  a  long  time  in  Me- 
morial hall  in  West  park,  this  building 
is  a  memorial  as  is  also  Horticultural 
Hall,  of  the  great  Centennial  exhibition. 
It  contains  many  curious  works  of  art  as 
well  as  a  gallery  of  very  fine  paintings. 

ROBT.    KlFT. 


ntOroSED  NEW  PARK  FW  OTTAWA. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  the  Ottawa  Improvement 
Commission  should  take  advantage  of 
the  recent  fire,  which  destroyed  the  W. 
C  Edwards'  properties  to  buy  out  the 
vacant  grounds  along  the  Ottawa  river 
and  west  of  the  Rideau  river  for  park 
purposes.  The  park  would  extend  £rom 
Eamsdiffe,  the  residence  for  many  years 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  to  John  street, 
and  the  picturesque  Rideau  falls  would 
b6  in  its  centre.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  is  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards the  project. — Montreal  Star. 
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CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  central  palm  house  there  is  a 
fine  collection  of  tropical  palms,  bananas 
in  fruit,  coffee  plants,  tree  ferns,  maran 
tas,  crotons  and  many  other  choice  foli- 
age plants.  The  assorted  stove  plants 
and  ferns  are  also  very  fine. 

G.  C.  Olsson,  the  energetic  superin- 
tendent, is  preparing  for  the  chrysanthe- 
mum show,  which  will  be  held  about  No- 
vember 15.  He  has  over  6,000  plants  and 
about  250  varieties.  Some  of  the  stand- 
ards are  now  10  to  12  feet  high.  The 
bedding  work  on  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  conservatory  is  very  fine,  es- 
pecially a  bed  of  cannas  (New  Wessel). 
with  a  tall  yucca  in  the  center.  Other 
beds  of  the  smaller  foliage  plants  have 
yvccas  as  centerpieces,  while  Iresine 
Lindeni  and  artemesias  are  in  the  outer 
border.  Anthuriums  and  abutilons  are 
well  grown,  also  a  large  phoenix  in  the 
center  of  a  bed  of  cannas,  Acalypha 
tricolor.  Geranium  Snowflake,  ageratum 
and  altemantheras. 

The  east  section  of  Central  park, 
where  the  conservatories  are  located,  is 
at  One  Hundred  and  Second  street. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  and  various  other 
hardy  shrubs  are  planted  along  the  wall. 
Beyond  the  trees  is  the  lagoon.  This 
part  of  the  nark  is  a  basin,  the  land 
rising  about  it  to  a  considerable  height. 

LANDSCAPE  WORK  AT  ST«  PAUL. 

Landscape  decorations  not  surpassed  at 
any  other  summer  resort  about  the  Twin 
Cities  have  been  created  by  Allen  H. 
Stem,  the  St  Paul  architect,  along  the 
path  from  the  Northern  Pacific  railway 
station  to  the  club  house  at  Dellwood.  For 
many  years  the  foot  path,  now  become  so 
good  to  look  upon,  was  a  rough  "trail" 
through  the  bushea  It  was  remembered, 
if  at  all.  for  its  burrs  and  its  poison  ivy. 
Now,  widened,  drained  and  graveled,  the 
arriving  guest  is  first  gfatifled  with  the 
sight  of  a  fine  pergola,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  railway  station.  This  struc- 
ture of  timber  is  already  well  clothed 
with  vines. 

The  path  next  leads  past  some  band- 
some  trees  and  descends  over  concrete 
steps  to  the  narrow  lawn  back  of  the 
four  Stem  cottages.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  square  blocks  of  concrete  support, 
on  each  side,  dark  green  jars  of  Teco 
ware,  wherein  irrow  tall  shruba  headed 
with  balls  of  thick  foliage.  The  short 
terrace  that  the  steps  descend  presents  a 
bright  investiture  of  perennial  plants.  As 
the  path  emerges  from  the  Stem  aerss 
south  of  the  cottages  and  takes  a  strangar 
through  less  adorned  grounds  towards  the 
club  house,  the  contrast  of  view  iUas* 
trates  what  most  suburban  lota  now  art 
around  St  Paul,  and  what  they. may  be- 
come when  improvements 
scape  are  generally  diffusedr^ 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CYnSUS  FIREFLY. 

A.  charming  dwarf  hardy  broom,  that 
is  apparently  a  seedling  from  C.  An- 
dreanus.  It  grows  about  15  inches  high, 
but  would  be  taller  if  of  erect  habit. 
It  is  of  drooping  habit,  and,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  fine  companion  to  the 
drooping  C  Kewensis  for  the  rock  gar- 
den. The  standard  and  keel  are  bright 
yellow,  and  the  wings  that  fold  over  the 
keel  are  of  a  delightfully  rich  and  vivid 
shade  of  crimson. — Gardeners*  Maga- 
zine. 


H.  P.  ROSES  FOR  OUTDOORS. 

While  we  may  class  the  hybrid  per- 
petual roses,  as  well  as  all  other  hardy 
roses,  under  flowering  shrubs,  the  H. 
P.s  are  of  so  much  importance  and  their 
requirements  so  different  from  most 
other  flowering  shrubs  that  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  a  few  points  necessary 
to  their  successful  culture.  The  grow- 
ing of  roses  for  outdoor  planting  is  a 
specialty  at  quite  a  number  of  large 
nurseries  in  this  country  and  home- 
grown stock,  whether  budded  or  own- 
root  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual 
grade  of  imported  plants  offered  on  the 
open  market  Not  that  stock  offered  bv 
such  firms  as  Soupert  and  Notting,  P. 
Lambert,  Dickson  and  Son,  and  many 
others  across  the  Atlantic  is  not  of  the 
very  best  quality.  Experience  has  taught 
that,  with  few  exceptions.  H.  P.  roses 
on  their  own  roots  are  the  best  for 
blooming  as  for  hardiness,  but  some, 
and  among  them  those  two  magnificent 
sorts  Paul  Neyron  and  Magna  Charta, 
do  better  when  budded  low  on  manneti 
stocks. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  owner  nurses  the  plants  with- 
out getting  them  to  bloom,  and  where 
on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  rose 
bushes  consist  of  nothini;  else  but  long 
shoots  of  the  manneti  on  which  the 
roses,  during  the  winter  months,  were 
killed  down  to  the  stock.  The  most  im- 
portant point  in  outdoor  rose  culture  is 
proper  soil,  which  should  consist  of  a 
heavy  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  one-fifth 
of  well  rotted  cow  manure.  Beds  or 
borders  should  be  orepared  at  least  from 
12  to  15  inches  deep.  Roses  in  new  beds 
should  always  be  planted  deeply,  es- 
pecially budded  plants,  as  it  will  help  to 
protect  them.  For  beds  three  to  four 
years  old  a  heavy  mulch,  consisting  bf 
equal  parts  of  fresh  sweet  loam  and  fine 
manure,  is  of  great  benefit  H.  P.  roses 
should  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes  when 
planted  and  they  will  in  most  cases 
bloom  the  first  season.  Three  or  four 
eyes  of  the  previous  gear's  growth  can 
be  left  the  second  season.  It  is  no  use 
pruning  the  plants  in  fall  as  the  opera- 
tion would  have  to  be  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  most  of  the  wood  freez- 
ing down  in  the  winter.  A  covering  of 
from  10  to  12  inches  of  straw  manure 
applied  about  the  middle  of  December, 
or  when  the  ground  is  well  frozen,  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lower  part  of 
the  plants.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  va- 
rieties of  H.  P.  roses,  all  of  which  are 
beautiful: 

Alfred  Colomb,  bright  red;  Captain 
Christy,  light  pink;  John  Hopper,  car- 
mine red;  Margaret  Dickson,  white  with 
pink  center;  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  rose 
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color;  Paul  Neyron,  large  pink,  very 
good;  Magna  Charta,  beautiful  pink; 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  grand  light 
pink;  Ulrich  Brunner,  fine  red;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  light  pink,  one  of  the  best; 
Gen.  Jacquimenot,  crimson;  Mabel  Mor- 
rison, fine  white;  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
good  red;  Fisher  Holmes,  one  of  the 
best  crimsons;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
pink. 


Flowering  Shrubs. — One  of  the  chief 
thin^,  says  the  Gardening  World,  when 
considering  the  decorative  beauty  of  the 
garden  is  to  secure  well  massed  color, 
and  where  it  can  be  achieved  at  some 
height  from  the  ground  so  much  greater 
is  the  effect  from  the  decorative  point 
of  view.  Few  subjects  combine  these 
qualities  as  do  well  grown  flowering 
shrubs,  whether  evergreen,  or  deciduous. 
It  is  rather  pitiful  to  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  laurel,  box  and  cuon3rmous  that 
are  planted  every  autumn  when  the 
space  given  them  might  be  devoted 
to  beautiful  subjects  that  give  grand 
color  effects. 

Peoria,  III. — Realizing  the  advantages 
and  the  saving  of  great  expense  by  culti- 
vating and  raising  catalpa  trees  to  be 
made  into  railroad  ties,  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  Co.  is  contemplating  the  setting 
out  of  several  thousand  trees  along  its 
tracks  on  this  division  of  the  railroad. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


ROTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

IRIS    LSVIGATA. 

Iris  laevigata,  or  Hanashoba,  as  we 
call  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers  of 
Japan  and  highly  esteemed  by  everyone. 
There  are  over  300  varieties,  many 
plants  being  sent  abroad  annually.  It 
may  be  grown  either  in  soil  or  water, 
but  the  flowers  are  much  finer  when 
grown  in  the  latter.  Our  system  here 
to  obtain  large  flowers  may  be  interest- 
ing: 

After  flowering,  the  plants  are  taken 
up  and  divided.  The  old  roots  are 
thrown  away  and  two  or  three  of  the 
new  ones  planted  together.  The  plant 
is  a  strong  feeder  and  we  fertilize  with 
night  soil  or  oil  cake.  Soja  beans  are 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  a  hand- 
ful or  two  to  the  roots  and  this  wc 
consider  the  best  thing  to  produce  large 
flowers. 

To  obtain  new  varieties  seed  is  saved 
from  the  pods  before  they  break  open 
naturally,  and  this  is  sown  in  early 
spring.  It  is  sown  thinly  on  well  pre- 
pared land  and  kept  constantly  moist. 
After  the  seedlings  reach  a  height  of 
two  or  three  inches  they  are  daily  wat- 
ered with  a  solution  of  fertilizer  and. 
during  a  showery  period,  they  are  trans- 
planted to  about  eight  inches  apart.  The 
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plants  take  two  years  to  reach  the  flow- 
ering stage  and  in  the  spring,  before 
flowering,  they  are  again  well  soaked 
with  liquid  manure.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference  in  the  time  the  flow- 
ers take  to  open.  As  a  rule  the  early 
flowering  ones  are  the  poor  varieties, 
while  those  that  flourish  later,  in  June, 
are  the  best.  The  latter  also  last  long- 
er in  flower, 

A    SMALL   LOTUS. 

We  grow  here  a  very  small  lotus 
(chawan-basu).  It  is  so  small  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  tea  cup  or  similar  recep- 
tacle and  it  is  extremely  pretty.  I  have 
had  a  long  experience  with  it  and  treat 
it  as  follows:  In  December  some  mud 
and  water  is  scraped  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  and  stirred  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pot  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter  and  two  or 
three    inches    deep.      In    this    the    lotus 


its  showy  beauty  has  to  some  extent  de- 
parted. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  way 
some  gardeners  go  to  work  to  that  of 
the  tidy  one.  Supposing  a  plant  has  to 
be  lifted.  He  goes  to  work  and  lifts  it 
but  forgets  to  fill  in  and  tidy  over  the 
place;  probably  leaves  a  trowel  or  spade 
to  mark  where  the  work  has  been  done. 
The  true  gardener's  work  is  often  hid- 
den. It  is  impossible  to  see  where  he 
has  been,  but  the  general  air  of  tidiness 
and  order  is  plain  proof  that  he  has 
been  around.  Try  in  all  gardening  op- 
erations to  finish  all  work  and  clean  up 
everything  connected  with  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  plant- 
ing or  alterations  should  be  apparent  for 
more  than  the  day  they  arc  carried  out. 

As  the  geraniums  and  other  bedding 
plants  are  lifted,  and  nothing  of  a  ten- 
der   nature    is    safe    outside    after    this 
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root  is  placed  in  April.  At  first  the 
tiny  leaves  appear,  floating  on  the  surf- 
ace of  the  water  and  a  few  soja  beans 
are  placed  at  the  root  to  fertilize  it. 
Later  dried  fish  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  size  of  pot  mentioned  two  or 
three  leaves  and  the  same  number  of 
flowers  will  be  produced,  but  the  num- 
ber of  flowers  may  be  increased  by 
pinching  out  the  leaf  stalks  as  they  ap- 
pear. This  should  be  done  with  the 
fingers,  not  with  a  knife,  as  the  knife 
causes  decay.  There  are  several  vari- 
eties including  single  red  and  white  and 
the  double  forms.  The  whole  plant  is 
only  three  or  four  inches  in  height  but 
is  a  most  charming*  little  species. 
Kenkichi  Okubo. 

Osaka.  Japan. 

NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

Delightful  as  are  the  autumn  days, 
with  the  slight  chill  in  the  air  that  is  so 
invigorating,  there  is  a  sadness,  too.  in 
the  passing  of  many  of  our  favorite 
plants,  and  prospective  pleasures  take 
the  place  of  present  ones  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  fall  of  the  leaf  in  some  gar- 
dens is  synonymous  with  an  untidy, 
sad-looking  garden,  but  this  should  not 
be.  By  removing  faded  flowers  and 
leaves  and  by  diligent  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  walks  clear  of  tree  leaves  and 
weeds;  by  occasionally  trimming  the 
edpes  of  the  grass  and  sweeping  and 
rolling  the  lawn  regularly  after  the  lawn 
mower  has  been  cleaned  up  and  stowed 
away  for  the  winter,  the  garden  can 
Still  be  a  neat  and  tidy  place,  even  after 


date,  the  beds  nuist  be  given  a  coat  of 
half-decayed  manure  and  turned  up 
roughly  for  the  winter.  If  they  are  to 
lie  planted  to  bulbs,  they  must  be  care- 
fully prepared  at  once  and  the  bulbs 
planted  as  soon  as  received.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  keeping  them  out  of  the 
ground  after  this  date  and  the  earlier 
they  are  in  the  better  they  will  be  estab- 
lished before  winter  and  the  less  likely 
to  be  lifted  out  by  frost.  Bulbous  and 
tuberous  ^rooted  subjects  that  are  usually 
lifted  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  as 
fast  as  they  cease  to  be  attractive. 
Cannas,  for  instance,  are  not  injured 
by  early  lifting,  nor  any  dahlias  that 
have  been  cauglit  by  frost.  Caladium 
esculentum,  too,  should  be  taken  up 
and  put  away,  but  gladioli  may  be  left  a 
little  longer,  or  until  the  leaves  and 
stems  begin  to  decay. 

Where  alterations  or  additions  to  the 
herbaceous  border  are  intended  this  is 
a  busy  time.  The  weather  is  pleasant 
for  working  and  the  earth  is  still  warm, 
so  that  plants  moved  will  rapidly  re- 
establish themselves.  In  preparing  bor- 
ders, remember  that  the  plants  will  have 
to  be  a  long  time  in  the  ground  in  most 
cases  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
is  in  pood  hc;irt.  A  lot  of  fresh,  rank 
manure  is  not  ^lecessary  or  advisable 
hut  plenty  of  lightening  material  should 
the  soil  be  heavy,  and  a  good  coat  of 
well  decayed  manure.  The  addition  of 
road  grit,  sand  or  even  ashes  is  help- 
ful to  stubborn  working  soils,  making 
them  work  easily  and  freely.  The  fact 
of  the  soil  being  thin  and  overlying  m 
subsoil  that  is  unsuitable  to  plant  growth 


does  not  mean  that  deep  culture  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  the  more  important 
with  such  soils  that  they  arc  deeply 
stirred.  The  bad  soil  at  the  bottom 
must  not  be  brought  to  the  surface,  of 
course,  but  a  fairly  wide  trench  should 
be  opened  with  the  spade  and  the  spad- 
ing-fork  used  to  break  this  bottom  soil 
up  deeply.  Then  subsequent  additions 
of  humus  in  the  form  of  manure  to  the 
upper  layers  will  so  deepen  the  soil 
that  all  will  be  available  for  plant  food. 
Deeply  broken  soil,  too,  is  always 
moister  and  cooler  in  summer  and  drier 
in  winter  than  where  the  surface  only 
is  scratched. 

Planting  must,  of  course,  be  left  t( 
some  extent  to  the  individual  tastes  of 
the  owner,  but  we  would  like  to  pro 
test  against  the  common  error  of  dottinjj 
plants  of  such  kinds  as  German  iris 
phlox,  asters,  peonies  and  many  others 
at  equal  distances  apart  all  over  the 
borders.  Borders  treated  this  way  have 
no  individuality;  one  part  is  the  same 
as  another  and  one  sees  all  there  is  tc 
be  seen  in  the  first  few  feet.  Let  eacii 
part  of  the  garden  or  border  have  its 
distinctive  plants.  Arrange  bold  blocks 
or  clumps  of  showy,  striking  plants 
and  colonies  of  smaller  ones  to  lead  up 
to  them,  and  so  arrange  the  planting 
that  there  will  be  a  succession  of  at- 
tractive features  all  through  the  season. 
Don't  bring  the  set  plan  and  equal  dis 
tances  of  the  formal  garden  into  the 
more  natural  and  pleasing  herbaceous 
border,  nor  think  that  such  a  scheme  i" 
impossible  even  with  the  smallest  patch 
of  ground.  It  is  better  to  look  forward 
for  a  whole  year  to  a  fine  display,  say 
of  peonies  in  a  corner  of  the  flower 
border  than  to  be  constantly  looking  a! 
a  heterogenous  array  of  insignificant 
plants  coming  in  one  after  the  other 
with  no  distinctive  character  to  sepa 
rate  one  from  the  other.  Take  a  retro 
spective  look  at  your  garden  as  it  has 
been  this  year,  and  now  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  correcting  mistakes  or  elab 
orating  anything  that  has  proved  good 
make  your  plans  and  plant  accordingly. 

HORTUS. 


BORDER  BREVniES. 

Pot  up  neonies  for  growing  under 
glass  in  spring. 

Pack  the  cannas  away  in  dry  sand  in 
a  frost-proof  place. 

Transplant  seedling  herbaceous  plants 
to  their  flowering  quarters. 

Leave  tritomas  until  the  foliage  has 
partly  ripened  off  before  lifting. 

Cow  manure,  partly  decayed,  is  abou! 
the  best  possible  for  bulb  borders. 

Keep  the  water  courses  and  drains 
clear  to  be  ready  for  heavy  storms. 

The  common  hop  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  vines  in  the  garden  now. 

Transplant  the  eremuri  with  especial 
care,  avoiding  injury  to  the  big  starlikc 
roots. 

The  gladioli  should  not  be  allowed  to 
form  seed  unless  it  is  intended  tn 
sow  it. 

A  few  lines  of  Cyanus  minor  sown 
now  will  give  fine  cuts  before  the  spring 
sown  plants. 

Emperor  and  Empress  are  two  of  the 
fniest  narcissi  for  outdoor  planting 
(iolden  Spur  is  alsif  gtKul  ^id^arlicr 
but  is  not  so  large.  ^3^^ 
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See  that  the  dahlias  are  all  correctlv 
named. 

Mulch  carefully  all  newly  planted 
herbaceous  stock  whether  seedlings  or 
divided  plants. 

Support  the  castor  oil  plants  against 
rough  winds  to  keep  them  showy  as 
long  as  possible. 

If  you  have  no  room  under  glass 
many  geraniums  may  be  saved  in  a 
frost-proof  cellar. 

Keep  the  seed  pods  and '  old  flower 
spikes  constantly  picked  off  the  cannas 
in  the  flower  beds. 

Pot  up  seedling  Campanula  pyramidalis 
and  place  in  cold  frames  for  flowering 
under  glass  in  spring. 

There  is  time  to  make  good  bare 
patches  on  the  lawn  or  grass  plots  but 
it  must  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

California  and  Iceland  poppies  are  so 
easily  raised  from  seed  that  it  hardly 
pays  to  leave  them  to  stand  the  winter. 

All  outdoor  painting  of  iron  fences 
must  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion,  as  it 
will  soon  be  difficult  to  get  the  iron  dry. 

When  absolutely  necessary  to  lift 
large  plants  in  dry  weather  thoroughly 
soak  the  soil  with  water  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Allow  crinums  and  other  bulbous 
stock  to  finish  their  growth  before  lift- 
ing; they  will  then  keep  dormant  longer 
in  spring. 

A  good  store  of  leaf  mould  is  always 
useful;  gather  lots  of  leaves  now  and 
let  them  rot  down  in  a  pit  or  a  corner 
of  the  garden. 

Replant  Lilium  candidum  bulbs  that 
were  lifted  and  dried  for  fungus 
troubles,  in  order  that  they  may  make 
their  fall  growth. 


Cannas  and  Squash.— This  sounds  a 
peculiar  mixture,  but  in  a  garden  that 
the  writer  passes  daily  it  has  been  a 
very  successful  combination.  The  can- 
nas were  planted  along  a  wall  in  a  nar 
row  border,  and  the  squash  planted  be- 
tween them.  They  have  both  done  well 
and  the  shoots  of  the  squash  are  al 
lowed  to  ramble  practically  at  will,  run- 
ning onto  the  grass  and  entirely  doing 
away  with  the  appearance  of  a  straight 
line.  It  is  one  of  those  happy  thoughts 
that  so  often  turn  out  successful. 


The  Oreenhouse. 


SWBET  PEAS  FOR  WINTER. 

A  light  house  of  the  modem  type  and 
well  prepared  solid  beds,  at  or  near  the 
ground  level,  are  the  best  conditions 
for  the  culture  of  sweet  peas  for  win- 
ter cutting.  Too  many  cultivators  are 
under  the  impression  that  any  kind  of 
soil  is  good  enough  for  this  crop,  while 
no  crop  pays  better  for  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  well  prepared  rooting  me- 
dium. 

When  a  succession  of  flowers  is  looked 
for  sow  at  intervals  from  the  end  of 
August  until  October,  and  for  flowers 
to  come  in  early  before  the  outside  crop 
is  ready  sow  the  first  week  in  the  new 
year.  If  the  beds  are  ready,  the  seed 
can  be  sown  directly  into  them;  other- 
wise small  pots  should  be  prepared  and 
about  three  seeds  sown  in  each,  thinning 
them  down  subsequently  to  single  plants 
and  planting  them  out  before  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots.  Avoid  breaking 
the  ball  when  planting  and  place  a  small 
stake  to  each  immediately,  even  if 
strings  are  to  be  used  to  support  the 
vines,  for  often  there  is  a  shrinkage  of 
the  soil  that  takes  the  plants  down  with 


it  and  strangles  them  at  the  point  where 
they  are  tied. 

The  watering  at  first  must  be  gone 
about  with  considerable  caution,  many 
cases  in  which  the  plants  stubbornly  re- 
fuse to  grow  being  directly  treaceable 
to  overwatering.  All  through  the  grow- 
ing season  cool,  airy  conditions  are 
necessary.  Fire  heat  should  be  avoided 
as  long  as  possible  unless  damp  and  wet 
weather  prevails,  when  a  little  heat 
should  be  kept  on  and  full  ventilation  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  the  air 
moving  about  the  plants.  The  tempera- 
ture is  not  an  important  point,  provided 
there  is  plenty  of  air  kept  on  at  all 
times,  day  and  night,  when  possible. 
From  48*  to  50'  is  the  best  night  tem- 
perature, rising  a  few  degrees  by  day 
when  dull  and,  of  course,  higher  by  sun 
heat  Try.  in  short,  to  maintain  an  at- 
mosphere as  near  like  that  obtaining 
outside  and  as  little  artificial  as  may 
be.  If  this  point  were  kept  in  mind, 
there  would  be  less  trouble  with  bud 
dropping  than  is  often  the  case.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  too  much  fire 
heat  and  fluctuations  of  root  moisture 
are  all  prolific  causes  of  bud  dropping. 

Frequent  attention  to  supporting  the 
vines  is  necessary  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  insects.  Green 
fly  often  attacks  the  young  points  of  the 
shoots.  If  possible,  get  rid  of  it  by  fre- 
quent light  sprayings  with  nicotine  in 
solution,  but  if  this  is  found  to  be  in- 
effectual, fumigate  lightly  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings.  Heavy  fumigating  is 
very  injurious  to  sweet  peas,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  The  green  grubs  of 
the  white  butterfly  are  also  destructive 
early  in  the  season  and  should  be  picked 
off  daily.  Later  they  usually  give  little 
trouble.  When  the  time  comes  for 
gathering  the  flowers  do  this  carefully 
and   avoid   injuring  the   vines.        R. 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSAN  l^EMUHS. 

Probably  some  readers  have  noted  an 
occasional  plant  with  leaves  similar  to 
those  shown  in  Fig.  i.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  blight  or  leaf  spot  which 
prey  on  the  chrysanthemum.  They  art 
known  as  septoria,  cylindrosporium, 
phyllosticta,  etc.  All  of  these  are  fun- 
gus diseases  which  attack  the  foliage, 
and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the   plant   valueless.     All    of    the    dis- 
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Fig.  l—Blighted  Chrysanthemum  Leaf. 


eases  mentioned  are  similar  in  their  ef- 
fect, which,  in  the  efirly  stage,  is  de- 
tected by  yellow  or  dark  spots.  As  de- 
velopment advances  the  leaves  pass  from 
green  to  yellow,  then  to  brown,  and 
finally  wither.  Scientifically  they  are 
distinct,  owing  to  the  varied  form  of 
the  spores  and  the  construction  of  the 
spore  cavities.  The  chrysanthemum  rust 
produces  its  spore  cavities  in  the  form 
of  pimples,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  large  enough  to  be  easily 
detected. 

It  requires  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
to  discern  the  spores  and  their  cavities 
of  the  various  forms  of  leaf  spot 
Either  they  seem  to  atUck  the  weak 
plants,  or  the  presence  of  this  aflFection 
makes  them  sickly  and  weak.  Some 
varieties  are  not  subject  to  its  attack, 
and  a  strange  feature  is  that  robust 
plants  are  not  injured  by  an  adjacent 
diseased  one.  The  leaf  to  the  right  is 
Solange,  showine  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  the  other  is  Col.  D.  Apple- 
ton  in  the  advanced  stages,  as  is  shown 
bv  the  large  wedge-shaped  brown  sec- 
tion extending  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  leaf.  The  best  known  remedies 
arc  Bordeaux  mixture  and  carbonate  of 
copper  solution.  These  should  be  fre- 
quently applied.  Varieties  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  this  obstinate  ailment  should 
be  treated  early  in  the  season  to  secure 
healthy  cuttings.  As  promised,  we  again 
present  the  Opah  seedling  Fig.  2.  The 
lower  pin  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  bud 
on  August  19,  and  the  upper  pin  was 
placed  in  relative  position  at  the  time 
of  this  exposure,  September  3.  The 
space  between  the  two  pins  now  meas- 
ures two  and  one-fourth  inches,  de- 
noting the  growth  in  two  weeks.  The 
advance  made  is  considerably  less  than 
the  average.  The  bud  stems  of  many 
varieties  have  shoved  upward  six  inches 
during  the  same  period.  The  actual 
size  of  the  bud  illustrated  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  caterpillar  eggs 
shown  in  last  issue  hatched  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  28,  and  as  they  were 
all  fertile,  there  was  a  moving  colony 
of  over  100  little  creatures.  Fig.  3 
shows  what  has  happened  to  the  leaf 
during  the  five  days  of  this  diminutive 
life.  We  shall  soon  have  cool  nights, 
and  the  spraying  must  be  done  in  the 
morning.  It  is  imperative  the  foliage 
be  dry  during  the  night.  In  fact,  be 
careful  not  to  overwater;  better  apply 
twice  than  to  overdo  at  this  season. 

Elmer  D.  Smith. 

INDOOR  ITEMS. 

Continue  to  watch  for  the  green  cater- 
pillars on  the  young  plants  of  migno- 
nette. 

Seedling  cyclamens  must  not  be  dis- 


turbed until  the  second  leaf  is  well  de- 
veloped. 

Repot  Cattleya  gigas  and  C.  aurea  im- 
mediately after  flowering  if  the  plants 
need  more  room. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  feeding  the 
early  chrysanthemums  after  their  color 
can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Avoid  heavy  spraying  among  the  late 
chrysanthemums  and  allow  plenty  of  air 
to  harden  the  foliage. 

As  soon  as  bedding  geraniums  are 
struck  give  them  all  the  air  possible 
to  induce  a  sturdy  growth. 

Stock  coleuses  winter  best  in  small 
pots,  in  a  rather  potbound  condition, 
and  should  be  all  struck  now. 

Plants  that  have  been  lifted  outside 
and  potted  must  be  kept  lightly  shaded' 
and  sprayed  until  re-established. 

The  earliest  forcing  azaleas,  that  were 
kept  over,  should  be  under  glass  now 
and  sprayed  lightly  in  quite  a  cool  house. 
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Fig.  S— Chrysanthemum  Opah. 


Remove  all  decayed  geranium  aittings 
from  the  propagating  bench  frequently 
or  damping  will  spread  to  the  healthy 
ones. 

Pot  the  young  stock  of  poinscttias  for 
making  up  pans  very  firmly,  and  keep 
well  up  to  the  light,  to  induce  a  stocky 
habit 

Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  calceolarias 
must  be  kept  quite  cool  with  ample  ven- 
tilation, and  not  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound. 

The  earlier  pruned  tea  roses  may  now 
be  cut  fairly  hard  back  for  flowering  in 
November,  unless  the  flowers  are  wanted 
earlier. 

Keep  the  seedling  primulas  growing 
freely  and  see  that  none  of  the  plants 
are  loose  at  the  collar,  or  damping  is 
likely  to  result. 

Keep  after  the  manetti  suckers  on  the 
newly  planted  grafted  roses  and  remove 
them  right  bp'^k  to  the  stock  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Shift  on  young  plants  of  kentias, 
latanias,  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  other 
palms,  giving  a  small  shift  and  potting 
firmly  in  good  compost. 


IDB1ITIFT0G  CHRTSANTHBIIUIIS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the 
expert  growers  of  chrysanthemums  re- 
ceive packages  containing  flowers  for 
identification. 

Very  few  understand  how  difficult  it 
is  to  identify  them  when  they  are  re- 
ceived in  poor  condition,  and  possibly 
the  recipient  has  been  accustoined  to 
perfect  flowers  while  the  specimens  re- 
ceived are  entirely  different  as  to  size, 
color  and  other  qualifications. 

As  the  foliage  is  often  the  surest 
means  of  naming,  it  is  important  in  sub- 
mitting samples  to  include  a  few  leaves 
of  each  variety  as  this  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance. 

If  to  be  shipped  by  express  they 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  with 
some  light  for  at  least  48  hours.  This 
allows  Uiem  to  take  up  suflicient  water 
to  harden  the  foliage  and  petals.  After 
selecting  a  box  of  suitable  size,  see  that 
it  is  well  lined  with  paper  to  exclude 
the  air  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  use 
sufficient  inside  or  outside  to  protect 
them  from  frost. 

Number  the  blooms  consecutively  and 
keep  a  copy  of  the  memoranda.  If  they 
are  large  blooms  it  is  well  to  make  rolls 
of  excelsior  wrapped  with  paper  to  pre- 
vent the  outside  petals  from  being  dtam- 
aged  against  the  bottom  of  the  box  and 
before  packing,  wrap  each  flower  with 
wax  paper  to  prevent  bruising. 

Begin  by  placing  a  roll  of  excelnor 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
box  and  then  put  in  position  so  that  the 
neck  of  the  bloom  will  rest  on  the  roll. 
When  they  are  all  arranged  in  proper 
position  they  should  be  fastened  with 
wooden  cleats  so  that  they  cannot  shift 

Before  nailing  on  the  cover  moisten 
the  foliage  well  so  they  will  arrive  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  This  com- 
pletes the  task  except  that  the  express 
charges  should  be  prepaid. 

If  there  are  only  a  few  small  flowers 
they  may  be  sent  by  mail  Each  bkxxm 
should  be  wrapped  as  previously  de- 
scribed to  prevent  evaporation  and* see 
that  the  box  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  crushing  in  transit 

Those  sending  seedlings  and  sports 
for  consideration  should  take  the  same 
care  in  packing. 

The  conditions  under  which  chrysan- 
themums are  grown  are  so  varied  and 
the  blooms  themselves  so  similar  that 
it  is  often  very  difficult  and  some  times 
impossible  to  identify  them. 

There  is  considerable  pleasure  in  ex- 
amining such  flowers  as  one  often  finds 
varieties  that  are  old  and  grown  in 
limited  quantity  at  present  These  are 
like  old  friends  whom  we  are  always 
glad  to  see  again. 


Fig.  S— Caterpillan  on  ChryMnthemum  Leaf. 
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Plants  in  the  Home. 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST   WINDOW   PLANTS. 

There  are  few  plants  so  showy  and 
useful  as  this,  and  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  suitable  for  amateurs  or  per- 
sons possessing  but  limited  accommoda- 
tions for  plant  growing.  I  do  not  know 
a  better  plant  for  window  culture.  The 
finest  specimens  I  ever  saw  grew  in  the 
windows  of  German  cottages  in  Mil- 
waukee, specimens  with  10  to  20  flower 
spikes,  carrying  magnificent  umbels  of 
brilliant  red  flowers,  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
color.  They  grew  in  company  with 
Clivia  miniata,  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
.\maryllis  Johnsoni  and  Amaryllis  fulgi- 
(lum,  besides  fuchsias  and  myrtles,  and 
all  were  most  exquisite  and  large  speci- 
mens. 

The  leaves  are  evergreen  and  should 
never  die  back.  Therefore  the  soil  must 
never  become  dust  dry.  During  sum- 
mer the  plants  need  quantities  of  water, 
but  during  the  winter  months  they  need 
much  less.  The  soil  most  suitable  is  a 
mixture  consisting  of  four  parts  of  mel- 
low, fibrous  loam,  well  rotted  cow 
manure,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  one  part 
of  each.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained 
by  having  a  layer  of  crocks,  ranging 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness, 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  this  layer  must 
he  covered  with  some  loose  material  to 
prevent  the  fine  soil  working  down  be- 
tween them,  flaky  leaf  soil  being  very 
suitable;  or  sphagnum  moss  may  be 
used  Several  bulbs  are  usually  planted 
in  a  6-inch  or  7-inch  pot.  They  multi- 
ply rapidly  by  offsets  which  are  usually 
left  on  the  plant.  The  following  sum- 
mer they  are  placed  outdoors,  where 
they  are  always  well  watered,  and  in 
late  August  or  in  September  they  begin 
to  push  up  their  flower  scapes,  at  first 
only  a  few,  but  in  the  second  year  per- 
haps a  dozen  or  more.  Small  specimens 
are  rarely  shifted.  It  suffices  to  remove 
the  top  soil  and  replace  it  by  a  compost 
rich  in  cow  manure.  Larger  specimens 
should  be  shifted  as  soon  as  the  growth 
begins  early  in  spring,  without  breaking 
the  ball. 

If  large  masses  arc  desired  without 
loss  of  time,  a  moderate  shift  should 
be  given  in  spring  until  they  are  in  12- 
inch  or  18-inch  pots,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cietly  large  to  grow  splendid  masses. 
And  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  break  up 
the  plants  oftener  than  can  be  avoided, 
the  offsets  should  be  removed  occa- 
sionally where  they  become  too  crowfled, 
taking  care  to  disturb  the  flowering 
bulbs  as  little  as  possible,  and  weak 
manure  water  given  during  the  growing 
season  will  assist  in  preserving  the  vigor 
of  such  specimens  as  have  been  grown 
in.  the  same  pots  for  several  years.  I 
have  found  that  the  vallota  grows  bet- 
ter and  blooms  more  satisfactorily  as  a 
window  plant  than  in  the  greenhouse. 
There  is  a  most  excellent  illustration  of 
a  specimcnt  plant  in  Gardening,  Vol  II, 
page  361.  H.  Nehiu-ing. 

CARE  OF  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

From  now  on  window  plants  will  need 
much  more  care  than  they  have  through 
the  summer  months,  during  which,  by 
admitting-  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  occa- 
sionally placing  them  out  in  the  rain, 
the  phints  have  done  well.    The  dry  at- 


mosphere of  living  rooms,  especially 
after  heating  begins,  is  very  unfavorable 
to  plant  growth,  and  this  must  be  coun- 
teracted as  far  as  possible  by  light 
spraying  or  occasional  dipping  of  the 
heads  in  a  pail  or  bath.  This  has  the 
dual   advantage  of   removing   any   dust 


plants  about  at  the  roots.  Many  are 
ruined  by  being  repotted  and  then 
watered  heavily  before  the  roots  have 
time  to  re-establish  the  plants  in  the 
soil.  Where  geraniums  have  been 
growing  outside  and  are  potted  and 
placed   in   a  window   after    being    cut 


A  WELL  FLOWERED  AZALEA. 


that  has  settled  on  the  foliage  and  re- 
freshing th^  whole  system  of  the  plant. 

Respecting  root  moisture,  the  old  ad- 
vice to  water  thoroughly  and  then  al- 
low the  plants  to  become  fairly  dry  be- 
fore repeating  the  application  holds 
good,  and  of  course  the  more  growth  a 
plant  is  making  the  faster  the  roots  will 
dry  up.  The  calla  or  arum  lily  is  one 
of  the  most  thirsty  subjects  we  grow, 
especially  when  growing  freely,  as  it 
should  be  now.  Quite  opposite  to  this 
are  the  regal  and  show  pelargoniums, 
known  also  as  fancy  geraniums  and 
French  geraniums.  Where  they  were 
cut  back  '  as  recently  advised  and  kept 
dry,  the  new  shoots  will  be  seen  start- 
ing, and  when  these  are  about  an  inch 
long  is  the  best  time  to  repot  if  it  is 
to  be  done  this  year  at  all.  If  the  soil 
is  fairly  sweet  and  the  plants  have  good 
room  in 'the  pots,  possibly  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  repot  until  spring,  but  do  not 
hesitate  if  they  are  starved  or  the  soil 
is  in  bad  condition.  If  they  are  re- 
potted, make  the  soil  very  firm  and  put 
plenty  of  crocks  or  other  material  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pots.  This  will  in- 
sure a  short  jofnted"  growth,  especially 
if  the  window  is  light  and  sunny. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  always  pulling 


back,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  water  heavily.  They  would  be 
much  safer  kept  absolutely  dry  after 
the  first  soaking  of  water  was  given 
to  settle  the  soil.  At  least  allow  the 
roots  time  to  get  hold  and  water  very 
sparingly  until  growth  commences. 

In  all  cases  cleanliness,  as  noted 
above,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Plants  with  their  leaf  pores  choked  with 
dust  cannot  be  healthy,  nor  can  they  if 
they  are  covered  with  insects.  Ordinary 
soap  in  solution  is  an  excellent  insecti- 
cide if  used  weak  and  often  and  the 
plants  are  afterwards  swilled  off  with 
clear  water;  it  is  especially  useful  for 
plants  with  smooth  glossy  leaves,  like 
the  rubber  plants  or  palms.  Air,  too, 
on  all  possible  occasions,  is  the 
life  of  window  plants,  and  the  air  in 
the  room  should  be  changed  daily. 
Where  the  plants  arc  growing  towards 
the  light,  turn  them  occasionally  to 
keep  them  in  shape.  G. 

Ltnn,  Mass. — Geo.  A.  White,  106  Ldght 
street,  has  a  handsome  specimen  of  be- 
gonia, that  ho  prizes  very  much,  and 
Ju^ttT-  too,  for  It  Is  a  fine  plant,  being 
61x  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  four  feet 
across  the  branches.  It  stands  In  the  bay 
window  of  his  parlor,  and  Alls  about  all 
of  the  space  In  the  window.  ^^/ 
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HINTS  ON  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

AZALEAS. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact  impos- 
sible, for  an  amateur  to  grow  plants  of 
azalea  like  that  in  our  illustration  from 
the  earliest  stages,  but  such  plants  may 
be  procured  at  the  florist's  around  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  well  set  with 
buds  and  only  need  ordinary  care  to 
bring  them  into  fine  bloom.  The  plants 
may  be  kept  for  several  years  in  the 
same  pot  by  judicious  feeding  at  the 
roots,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  flower  well  each  season  if 
attention  is  given  them. 

One  important  point  is  to  see  that 
the  plants  never  suffer  for  want  of 
water;  the  roots  of  an  azales^  are  very 
fine  and  thread  like  and  cannot  stand 
extremes  either  of  moisture  or  drought, 
and  when  watering  is  necessary,  see 
that  the  water  reaches  every  bit  of  soil 
in  the  pot.  A  better  plan  than  water- 
ing from  the  surface  is  to  stand  it  in 
a  pail  or  bath  just  up  to  the  rim  of  the 


pot  and  let  every  particle  of  soil  be 
thoroughly  wet.  Then  allow  it  to  get 
a  little  on  the  dry  side  before  repeating 
this.  A  good  test  for  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  plants  is  to  rap  the  pot 
with  the  knuckles,  and  when  ever  so 
slight  a  ring  is  detected  to  water  at 
once.  The  weight  of  the  plant,  too,  is 
an  infallible  test  when  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it.  But  better  let  the  plant 
be  a  little  too  wet  in  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  house  than  too  dry,  especially  the 
first  year  after  importing,  for  these 
plants  are  not  usually  propagated  in  this 
country,  but  grown  in  Europe,  Belgium 
especially. 

The  plants  purchased  this  month  or 
next  will  probably  flower  in  the  early 
spring,  and  after  the  flowers  are  past 
the  plant  begins  to  grow  freely.  By 
frequently  moistening  the  foliage  with 
clean  water  insects  will  be  kept  at  bay, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  growing 
gently  all  summer.  After  danger  from 
frost  is  past  the  plants  do  best  in  the 
open  air,  not  in  the  full  sun,  as  this 
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dries  up  the  roots  too  quickly,  but 
preferably  in  the  partial  shade  thrown 
by  some  tree  or  bush.  The  pots  must 
be  stood  on  a  tile  or  brick  to  prevent 
worms  entering,  and  it  is  an  advantage 
to  place  a  little  ashes  or  soil  around  the 
pots  to  help  keep  the  roots  moist.  Never 
neglect  them  for  water  and  give  an  oc- 
casional pinch  of  fertilizer;  spray  the 
heads  daily  when  fine  with  cold  water. 
and  by  the  end  of  August  buds  will  be 
set  and  another  season's  bloom  may  be 
looked  forward  to.  The  plants  should 
again  be  taken  inside  on  the  approach  of 
frost,  the  present  being  a  good  time,  and 
again  treated  as  indicated  above. 

FUCHSIAS. 

The  fuchsia  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  finest  of  house  or  window  plants, 
and  when  a  graceful  and  naturally 
grown  specimen,  like  that  shown  in  our 
illustration,  can  be  produced  in  about 
four  months  from  a  cutting,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  -well  worth  while. 
This  may  be  done  by  any  one  who  is 
fond  of  flowers.  Cuttings  should  be 
struck  or  rooted  cuttings  purchased 
from  the  florist  early  in  spring.  The 
cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  a  window 
if  inserted  in  sand  and  kept  regularly 
and  constantly  moist.  They  must  be 
made  of  the  young  growing  points  of 
the  shoots,  about  an  inch  long.  Old. 
hard  shoots  will  not  strike. 

When  well  rooted,  as  may  be  seen  by 
their  commencing  to  grow,  pot  them 
separately  in  very  small  pots  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil.  Place  them  in  a  good  light 
and  turn  them  round  occasionally  tc 
keep  them  in  shape,  and  when  the  little 
plants  are  about  four  inches  high  repot 
them  into  the  5-inch  size.  The  prettiest 
form  a  fuchsia  can  be  grown  into  is  the 
loose  pyramidal  shape  many  varieties 
naturally  assume  when  given  plenty  of 
room,  and  for  this  no  pinching  or  stop- 
ping is  necessary.  But  if  a  dwarf,  more 
bushy  habit  is  desired,  then  the  points 
of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  out  twice 
during  the  season's  growth. 

JUSTICIA   VELUTINA. 

This  pretty  plant,  which  is  also  known 
as  jacobinia,  is  a  distinct  and  useful 
window  plant,  not  as  much  grown  as  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be.  The  flowers  are 
a  pretty  rose  color  and  the  general  char- 
acteristics are  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  is  very  free 
flowering,  cuttings  rooted  in  early  spring 
and  treated  as  advised  for  fuchsias, 
coming  into  bloom  in  late  autumn  and 
winter. 

AVe  strongly  advise  frequent  propa- 
gation of  this  plant.  Old  specimens  will 
go  on  for  years,  but  the  flowers  are 
never  so  showy  or  the  leaves  so  fresh 
and  bright  as  the  first  season.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  save  one  or  two  plants 
for  producing  cuttings  in  spring,  unless, 
of  course,  large  plants  are  wanted,  when 
they  must  be  kept  in  cultivation  by  giv- 
ing larger  pots  and  by  mild  feeding  with 
a  jarood  fertilizer  when  these  are  filled 
with  roots.  Althoiigh  not  popular,  any- 
one can  grow  this  justicia,  and  there  are 
many  plants  grown  and  thought  a  good 
deal  of  that  are  not  nearly  as  good. 

H. 

Denver,  Col. — Adolph  Coors  has  a  very 
beauUful  rose  garden  at  his  place  near 
Golden  and  it  is  the  boast  of  his  gar- 
dener that  there  are  no  finer  rosea  In  the 
world.  There  is  also  a  remarkably  line 
orchard  and  many  of  the  older  trees  are 
being    regrafted    to    profiUble   varietiea 
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THE  JAPAlf  A  CUT  FLOWBR  HOLDER. 

The  Japana  cut  flower  holder  and  the 
Anglais  table  decoration  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popularity  owing  to  their 
great  utility  in  facilitating  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  a  block  of  clear  glass, 
invisible  when  submerged  in  water, 
with  holes  of  suitable  size  to  hold  the 
flowers  upright.  This  may  be  placed  in 
any  low  bowl  or  dish  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglais,  in  a  specially  formed 
holder.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  the  cir 
culation  of  water  flowers  last  better  in 
this  holder  than  any  other. 

For  dining  table  decorations  the 
Anglais  holders  offers  an  entirely  novel 
idea.  The  curved  and  straight  sections 
may  be  placed  together  to  form  circles 
or  ovals*  or,  when  scattered,  may  be 
formed  into  an  almost  unlimited  numbc** 
of  forms.  A  variety  of  center  pieces, 
corner  pieces  and  individual  vases  arc 
also  made  to  be  used  either  with  or 
without  the  Anglais  holders  all  having 
the  Japana  linings.  The  illustration  on 
page  27  shows  a  Japana  holder  in  a 
Japanese  bowl,  and  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  effect  obtained,  but  the  manner 
of  its  use  in  detail,  together  with  other 
information  respecting  it,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  any  retail  florist,  or  of  Mrs 
(iarnsey,  131  South  Waiola  avenue,  La 
Grange,  111. 

The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willioir. 

It  is  probable  that  none  among  the 
advanced' people  of  the  world  gives  so 
little  attention  to  the  garden  as  Ameri- 
cans. They  as  a  rule  look  on  garden 
ing  as  too  small  a  business  for  them  to 
engage  in,  says  a  California  paper.  Gar- 
den products  are  fast  becoming  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  food  of  the 
country.  A  good  gardener  should  have 
as  high  a  grade  as  a  good  farmer  or 
f^ruit  grower.  One  of  these  occupations 
is  as  dignifled  as  the  other,  as  all  are 
equally  useful.  There  may  be  more 
magnitude  in  general  farming,  but  in  no 
field  of  production  can  the  land  be 
made  to  yield  more  value  from  the  same 
area.  A  garden  may  be  made  to  go  far 
toward  supporting  a  family,  and  a  good 
one  adds  immensely  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  to  health.  Gardening 
should  not  be  regarded  as  menial  work 
and  left  to  the  unintelligent  and  unap- 
preciative  of  the  welfare  of  society,  to 
those  who  have  no  aim  but  to  make  the 
most  they  can,  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  quality. 

Harvey  S.  Stiles,  a  horticulturist,  has 
made  a  discovery  of  great  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  southwest.  He  finds 
that  dates  of  the  choicest  variety,  rival- 
ing the  kind  raised  in  Syria,  will  grow 
in  Texas  in  the  territory  included  in  a 
triangle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  through 
Laredo  and  Corpus  Christi,  thence  down 
to  Brownsville  and  up  again  to  Laredo. 
Mr.  Stiles  went  to  Texas  from  Cali- 
fornia and  began  to  experiment.  He 
found  the  female  date  tree  in  the 
Brownsville  country  and  began  a  search 
for  the  male  tree.  He  presently  discov- 
ered this  and  pollinated  the  two.  As  a 
result  he  raised  140  pounds  on  three 
branches  on  one  tree.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  date  industry  will 
prove  a  great  feeder  for  the  Browns- 
ville country. 
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The  village  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich., 
was  named  from  a  forest  monarch 
which  forked  close  to  the  ground,  and 
much  disappointment  is  felt  among  the 
inhabitants  because  of  the  difliculty 
found  in  raising  another  triple  tree  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  lost 
some  time  ago.  But  there  is  every 
probability  now  that  the  tree  recently 
planted  will  thrive.  The  shoots  have 
been  wrapped  in  burlap  to  keep  the  in- 
sects and  other  destroying  agents  from 
working  on  the  bark.  Today  nobody  is 
sure  that  the  tree  will  live,  but  no  king 
ever  longed  for  an  heir  with  greater 
yearning  than  do  the  people  of  this 
pretty  little  town  hope  that  this  one  may 
become  as  tall,  spreading  and  vigorous 
as  was  the  majestic  specimen,  the  name 
of  which  by  loyal  citizens  was  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

The  fruit  tree  peddler  is  busy  now  and 
is  the  subject  of  these  comments  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Howard,  in  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  Farmer:  As  I  go  about  the 
state  from  time  to  time  I  find  the  trail 
of  these  persons,  with  improperly  named 
or  worthless  varieties,  together  with  dis- 
appointment and  a  general  suspicion  of 
all  reputable  dealers  in  the  wake.  These 
fakirs  not  only  do  not  sell  what  they 
claim  to  in  the  way  of  well  known  vari- 
eties  of   the   different    fruits,   but    they 


often  make  absurd  and  impossible  claim 
for  what  their  plants  will  do.  There 
was  the  "whole  root"  fake,  the  "budded- 
stock-better-than-grafted-stock"  fake, 
and  lastly,  the  "seedless-apple"  fake,  is 
abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  direct  loss  that  results  from  what 
the  people  pay  these  traveling  agents  as 
it  is  the  indirect  injury  to  the  industry 
that  results  from  their  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  nurseryman.  If  a  man 
plants  a  few  apple  trees,  for  example 
and  they  are  found  to  be  not  true  tc 
name  and  perhaps  unadapted  to  his  soil 
or  locality,  he  becomes  discouraged  and 
may  persistently  refuse  to  ever  place 
another  order  even  with  a  well-estab- 
lished, reputable  dealer.  Happily,  these 
traveling  fakirs  have  had  their  day  in 
many  localities,  and  the  many  reputable 
nurserymen  in  the  state  are  advertising 
so  extensively  that  the  people  are  learn- 
ing to  place  their  first  orders  direct,  and 
better  satisfaction,  of  course,  has  re- 
sulted. The  farmers*  institute  lecturers 
have  been  the  means  of  doing  untold 
good  in  exposing  conscienceless  fruit- 
tree  agents. 


De8  Moines,  Ia. — A  severe  hail  storm 
occurred  September  7  between  5  and  6 
o'clock.  Among  those  who  suffered  loisos 
were  the  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Wm.  Trtllow, 
:ind  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  QreenhouMi. 
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GABmimia  ii  gotten  np  for  its  readers  and  in 
dieir  Interest,  and  it  behooves  yoa,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  os  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

A>sk  AHT  Qratnom  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  ftuits,  Tegetables  or  other  pra'^tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

8nn>  US  Kona  of  your  experience  in  gardening 


m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others 

maybe  enliffbtened and  encooragec'     -"■ -' 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  yon. 


SnrD  us  PBOTOOBAPBa  ob  SKBTcnns  of  vonr 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  ▼egetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraTed  for  GABDnnvck 


Plant  Prunus  Sibirica  if  it  is  not 
already  in  the  collection. 

Pentas  lakceolata  has  afi^ain  proved 
an  excellent  bedding  plant 

Lift  Caladium  escidentum  if  the 
leaves  are  injured  by  frost. 

These  cool  nights  stiffen  the  rose 
stock  if  plenty  of  air  is  left  on. 

Everybody  knows  something  about 
gardening.    Tell  us  what  you  know. 

Apples  are  not  too  plentiful  this  sea 
son,  so  store  those  you  have  with  care. 

The  white  variegated  form  of  the 
caper  spurge  is  bright  and  showy  now. 

Palms  are  growing  now;  see  that  they 
are  not  checked  by  a  low  night  tempera- 
ture. 

Cinerarias  will  need  attention  now 
and  the  cool  nights  will  increase  their 
vigor. 

Every  fine  day  lost  now  in  pushing 
outdoor  work  of  all  kinds  may  mean 
a  week  later. 

Plant  apples  in  the  shrubbery  and 
have  beautiful   flowers    in    spring   and 
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Look  ahead. 

Time  for  shrub  planting. 

Are  the  bulb  beds  ready? 

Is  every  weed  in  the  garden  killed? 

Last   call    for    heating   apparatus    re 
pairs. 

Wherever  potatoes   are   safe   dahlias 
will  be. 

All  repair  glazing  should  be  finished 
up  now. 

Plant     rhubarb     now     if     it     was 
neglected  in  April. 

The  variegated  hop  is  an  annual,  the 
green  a  perennial. 

Take  particular  care  that  stevias  are 
not  touched  by  frost. 

Three  feet  is  not  too  deep  for  drains 
if  the  outfall  will  allow. 


White  seeded  sweet  peas  do  not  ger- 
minate as  readily  as  the  black  seeded 
varieties  at  this  time  and  it  is  well  to 
sow  rather  thickly. 

The  finest  avenue  of  trees  is  that  be- 
tween Mamanda  and  Nikko,  in  Japan. 
Ft  is  50  miles  long.  The  trees  are 
cryptomcrias  and  average  50  feet  high. 

A  new  and  promising  field  is  open  for 
enterprising  young  men  in  nut  culture. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  price  of 
pecans  has  increased  very  considerably. 

Sweet  Peas  are  so  useful  after  the 
chrysanthemums  are  over  that  the  prep- 
arations for  the  crop  should  be  as  care- 
fully carried  out  as  those  for  roses  or 
carnations. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Flower  Show  committee  of  the  Society 
of   American    Florists    will    be   held    at 


Chicago    in    November,    during    flower 
show  week. 

Ol]>  mortar  and  lime  rubbish  should 
be  saved  when  pulling  down  or  altering 
buildings.  Its  value  in  keeping  bench 
soil  sweet  and  open  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The  common  barberry  is  at  its  best 
just  now»  and  the  effect  of  the  rich,  red, 
glossy  fruits  on  the  black  green  leaves 
is  very  good.  It  is  worthy  of  extended 
culture,  if  only  for  its  extreme  hardi- 
ness. 

Were  suitable  plans  made  to  avoid 
steep  grades  in  walks  and  roads,  or, 
where  these  are  unavoidable,  proper 
drainage  provisions  made,  much  time 
that  is  now  wasted  replacing  gravel  after 
storms  would  be  saved  to  be  utilized  in 
other  work. 

Where  mushrooms  are  grown  on 
benches  one  above  another,  try  to  fill 
all  in  one  set  of  tiers  at  once.  The 
jarring  caused  by  ramming  the  manure 
is  very  injurious  to  crops  growing  on 
other  tiers  on  the  same  stand  unless 
this  is  exceptionally  firm. 

Few  herbaceous  plants  are  finer  in  its 
way  at  this  time  than  Sediun  spectabile. 
It  brightens  up  the  front  of  the  border 
now  at  a  time  when  many  of  its  occu- 
pants are  over,  or,  owing  to  their 
height,  planted  at  the  back.  The  plant 
is  now  a  mass  of  the  light  mauve  flow- 
ers in  fine  trusses. 

The  trumpet  honeysuckles  are  among 
the  finest  of  climbing  plants,  perfectly 
hardy  and  comprising  many  very  showy 
varieties.  The  fact  of  their  keeping  in 
flower  over  so  long  a  season  and  being 
at  their  best  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
when  few  shrubs  are  in  flower,  renders 
them  the  more  valuable.  The  bright  scar- 
let form  is  one  of  the  best,  and  there  is 
also  a  showy  kind  with  flowers  scarlet 
outside  and  orange  within  that  is  very 
telling. 

OCTOBER. 

October  is  a  pleasant  month  in  many 
ways  for  the  gardener,  though  naturally 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sadness  in 
looking  forward  to  the  dull  wintry  days 
after  the  bright  and  cheerful  summer. 
But  those  really  in  love  with  their  gar- 
den and  all  it  contains  find  something 
cheering  every  day  in  the  year.  There 
;-  ft,-  nleasiire  of  anticipation  in  the 
plantings  and  plannings  for  next  season. 
A  thrill  of  hope  is  felt  with  every  bulb 
and  every  tree,  shrub  or  other  plant  we 
consign  to  Mother  Earth  now. 

Nor  is  October  a  season  of  inactivity 
by  any  means.  There  is  much  to  do  \\ 
all  departments.  Chrysanthemum  grow- 
ers are  becoming  impatient  as  to  what 
the  latest  additions  to  their  collections 
are  going  to  turn  out  and  are  bending 
all  their  energies  to  get  the  best  possible 
out  of  them.  Bulb  fanciers  are  consign 
ing  their  treasures  to  earth,  and  flower 
and  tree  planters,  orchardists  and  fruit 
growers  are  booted  and  spurred  ready 
for  the  fray.  The  kitchen  gardener  is 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  roots  and  is 
arranging  their  winter  storage,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  an  eye  lifting  for 
anything  tender  in  case  of  severe  frost. 
There  is  ample  to  do  and  much  to  in- 
terest, and  those  who  cannot  find  it 
must  either  be  careless,  inefficient  or,  to 
put  it  mildly,  not  very  energetic.,^ 
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The  Oracle. 


Yov  mie  iorited  to  coMult  'THE  OBACLI**  on 
•ay  matter  that  puzxlea  you.  Writ*  legibly,  on 
on»tl4e  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  ag  few  wordi  as  poatible.  Name 
and  addreaa  ahoold  in  all  ciaea  be  given. 


ASPAItAGUS  PLUMOSUS  NANUS. 
ElD.  Qabobning:— 

Wbat  treatment  Ia  necessary  to  induce 
asparagus  to  climb?  My  plants  only 
grow  in  bush  form.  N. 

The  plants  will  assume  the  climbing 
form  when  they  attain  the  requisite  age 
and  strength  through  proper  culture. 


BBST  BOOK  ON  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gabokning:— 

Please  name  some  of  the  best  books  on 
the  culture  of  the  commercial  American 
carnation  by  an  American  author.      N. 

The  best  book  on  this  subject  is  "The 
American  Carnation/'  by  C.  W.  Ward, 
which  gives  complete  instructions  as  to 
modem  methods  of  culture.  We  can  sup- 
ply It  on  receipt  of  |S.60. 


FERTILIZBRS. 

Ed.  Oardbning:— 

Are  soot,  lime,  charcoal  and  wood  ashes 
beneficial  to  all  plants? 

Yes,  if  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
healthy  and  in  proper  condition  to  re- 
ceive stimulants.  Soot  is  especially  use- 
ful as  a  stimulant  to  the  foliage.  Lime 
Is  often  useful  in  the  case  of  sour  soils 
to  unlock  their  stores  of  nutriment.  Char- 
coal has  a  slight  feeding  value  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful  as  a  mechanical  agent 
in  keeping  soils  porous.  Hardwood  ashes 
are  especially  useful  in  building  up  the 
woody  fiber  in  plants  of  all  kinds. 


CUI.TUR£  OF  TBA  ROSES. 

Eo.  Oabdbning:— 

I  am  going  to  plant  some  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid  rosea  Please  let  me  know 
the  distance  best  suited  for  them.  Should 
ventilators  remain  open  day  and  ni^t 
after  roses  are  planted?  What  time  of 
tiio  day  is  best  to  cut  roses?  How  long 
should  they  remain  in  water  before  they 
are   shipped.  W.  SL 

One  foot  each  way  is  the  least  distance 
that  roses  of  any  kind  should  be  planted. 
Usually,  when  planted  in  summer,  it  is 
naoeasary  to  keep  the  ventilators  open 
night  and  day.  Bat  all  this  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  weather  and  outside  con- 
ditiona.  Roses  should  be  cut  in  early 
morning  and  are  better  for  being  in  water 
two  or  three  hours  in  a  cool,  dark  room 
before  shipping. 


R£ARRANa£lI£NT  OF  PIPES. 

Eo.  Garobnzng:— 

I  am  rearranging  some  of  the  pipes  in 
my  houses  and  would  like  your  opinion 
aa  to  how  this  should  be  done.  Also 
kindly  give  me  sise  of  main  and  heating 
pipes  for  the  houses  as  shown  in  sketch, 
namely:  Two  20x100  feet;  one  16x80 
feet;  one  22x90  feet,  and  those  marked  to 
be  erected  next  season.  F.  S.  W. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  use  a  3-inch 
main  and  a  2-inch  return.  For  heating 
the  houses  that  are  20x100  feet  it  will 
be  found '  advisable  to  use  one  2% -inch 
flow  pipe  and  10  1^-inch  returns  if  a 
temperature  of  60 <>  is  desired.  In  case 
SOo  will  sufilce,  the  number  of  returns  can 
be  reduced  to  eight  For  the  16x80  foot 
house  use  one  2-inch  flow  and  eight  1^- 
lach  returns,  and  for  the  22x90  foot 
houses  use  the  same  number  of  pipes  as 


in  those  20x100  feet  These  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  heated  to  6O0  and  two  of  the 
retmma  can  be  left  out  for  each  10«  re- 
duction in  temperature. 

Without  knowing  about  the  arrange- 
menta  of  the  beds  and  benches  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  very  definite  advice  re- 
garding the  arrangement  of  the  pipes.  In 
case  solid  beds  are  used  a  nimiber  of 
the  returns  can  be  upon  the  walls  and 
the  others  upon  the  sides  of  the  bods, 
while  in  the  case  of  raised  benches,  a 
portion  of  the  pipes  can  be  placed  be- 
neath, although  it  would  be  well  to  have 
fully  one-half  of  the  returns  upon  the 
side  walla 


MUSHROOn  CULTURE. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Will  you  kindly  toll  me  how  to  grow 
mushrooms?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
start  a  bed  now  at  this  date  in  a  dark 
bam  to  have  them  ready  for  fall  use? 
Will  October  be  the  right  time  to  make 
a  bed  for  winter  use?     Would  a  cellar. 


Japana  flower  holder  in  a  Japanese  bowl. 

which  has  been  used  for  ice  be  suit- 
able, or  will  it  be  too  damp?  Will  a  cellar 
where  a  furnace  is  kept  going  all  winter 
be  all  right?  How  should  the  bed  be 
made?  How  much  spawn  will  it  take 
to  plant  a  bed  of  90  square  feet?  Which 
variety*  would   you  choose?  Exxu 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
start  beds  for  fall  use.  With  proper  care 
they  should  be  in  full  bearing  in  six 
weeks  from  the  date  of  spawning  and 
will  go  on  for  a  couple  of  months.  A 
cellar  is  an  ideal  place  for  mushroom 
culture  and  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere 
is  not  injurious  but  the  dry  heat  caused 
by  a  furnace  is  bad.  Frost  of  course, 
must  be  kept  out  but  the  temperature 
should  always  be  kept  low.  If  you  have 
the  manure  ready  prepared  make  the 
beds  about  nine  inches  thick  and  very 
firm,  ramming  each  laye."  as  it  goes  in; 
hiave  it  until  the  heat  is  just  turning, 
having  reached  its  highest  point  as  may 
be  easily  tested  by  Inserting  stakes,  then 
spawn  the  beds  and  in  a  few  days  cover 
with  an  inch  of  soil.  Break  a  brick  of 
spawn  into  eight  pieces  and  place  them 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  You  can 
then  easily  calculate  how  many  bricks 
you  need.  Don't  bother  yourself  about 
variety  but  get  good,  freshly  made  live 
spawn  and  if  3^u  are  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  culture  irou  will  sucoeod. 


PIPING  FOR  HOT  WATER. 

Ed.  Qabobnino:— 

We  are  erecting  three  greenhouses — 
not  connected—each  15x150  feet,  eave 
gutters  H  foot,  and  ridge  nine  feet  from 
walk  level;  glass  in  both  ends  with  con- 
tinuous side  sash  2^  feet  high.  Please 
give  an  estimate  of  the  piping  needed  for 
heating  with  hot  water'  for  rose  growing. 
Our  most  severe  weather  is  around  Jan- 
uary, when  we  get  sometimes  10«  of 
frost  Would  you  favor  an  over-head  or 
an  under-bench  flow  pipe?  Would  a  2- 
inch  flow  and  two  or  three  parallel  lines 
of  1%-inch  pipe  give  us  sufiiclent  radia- 
tion? Would  you  recommend  a  mercury 
heat  circulator  and  would  it  be  advisable 
to  put  the  expansion  tank  on  returns  near 
boiler  or  over  highest  point  in  flow?  Any 
suggestions  you  could  make  would  be 
gladly  received. 

CaUfomia.  D.  V.  T. 

While  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
of  radiation  would  sufilce  to  carry  the 
houses  sufllciently  warm  to  grow  the 
roses  in  all  except  the  most  severe 
weather,  I  would  estimate  that  two  2)^- 
inch  flows  and  four  2-inch  returns  would 
be  required  in  each  house  to  mAir^tM^n 
a  temperature  of  60 •  when  the  mercury 
drops  10<»  below  freesing. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 


See  that  young  palms  are  not  stunted 
by  being  potbound. 

Hoot  pruning  trees  that  are  over  lux- 
uriant must  be  carried  out  with  care. 

Plant  only  the  best  varieties  of  peo- 
nies of  telling  colors,  if  needed  for  cut- 
ting. 

Replant  LUium  candidum  on  good  soil 
and  apply  a  mulch  of  half  decayed  ma- 
nure. 

Give  adiantums  a  rest  after  cutting 
the  crop  of  fronds  before  starting  them 
up  again. 

Ventilate  the  rose  stock  freely  by 
night  as  long  as  possible  to  consolidate 
the  growth. 

Liift  gladioli  carefully  and  save  the 
small  conns  around  the  bulbs  if  needed 
for  propagating. 

Keep  bouvardlas  cool  and  spray  the 
plants  regularly  but  lightly  to  keep  in- 
sects in  check. 

Keep  up  a  moderately  moiat  atmos- 
phere around  all  stock  that  has  been 
lifted  from  outside. 

Place  Begonia  Olorie  de  I^rraine  in 
the  flowering  pots  and  carefully  avoid 
Injuring  the  foliage. 

Pot  on  young  plants  of  Orevillea  ro- 
busta  and  also  small  seedlings  for  fill- 
ing fern  baskets  at  Christmaa 

If  large  fruit  trees  have  to  be  moved 
transplant  them  just  as  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  turn  and  before  they  fall. 

Berber  is  Thunbergii  and  B.  vulgaris 
are  two  of  the  hardiest  and  best  shrubs 
for  planting  in  exposed  positions. 

Clean  up  and  top  dress  any  old  plants 
of  genista,  deutzia  and  other  shrubby 
stock  for  winter  and  Qpring  flowering. 

New  herbaceous  beds  should  be  pre- 
pared and  planted  at  once  in  order  that 
the  plants  are  established  before  win- 
ter. 

Privet  makes  a  good  hedge,  but 
should  not  be  used  near  choice  plants 
on  a  border,  owing  to  its  exhausting 
the  soil  so  quickly. 

Whenever  there  is  room  on  the  prop- 
agating benches  cut  up  any  old  crotons. 
dracanas  and  other  foliage  plants  and 
strike  the  cuttings.  ^^ 
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Societies. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOQETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

BIG  SHOW  IN   NOVEMBER. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Chicago  Rave  a  din- 
ner last  Monday  evening,  September  i6, 
to  a  large  gathering  of  those  interested 
in  the  coming  exhibitions,  the  fall  show 
of  the^  local  society,  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  next  spring,  and 
the  National  Flower  Show  in  the  fall 
of  1908,  all  to  be  held  in  this  city.  It 
was  truly  a  great  occasion  for  the  trade 
of  this  city,  and  those  in  attendance, 
representing  wholesale  and  retail  florists, 
private  and  landscape  gardeners,  college 
professors  of  horticulture  and  park  su- 
perintendents, trade  and  general  news- 
papers, will  not  soon  forget  the  renewal 
of  interest  in  these  matters  awakened 
and  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  Chairman 
Vaughan  and  many  other  speakers. 

Full  of  the  prospect  of  the  greatest 
fall  exhibition  on  record,  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  held  a  rapid- 
fire  business  meeting,  at  which  a  great 
deal  of  important  routine  was  given  at- 
tention. Geo.  Asmus  was  appointed 
manager  and  J.  Burdett  press  agent. 
The  various  committees  will  be  appointed 
at  once  and  copies  of  the  preliminary 
premium  list  may  be  had  on  application 
to  E.  A.  Kanst,  5700  Cottage  Grove  ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

The  date  of  the  fall  show  is  given  in 
the  preliminary  list  as  October  31  to 
November  6,  but  it  has  been  changed  to 
a  week  later,  November  6-12. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

CARNATIONS  REGISTERED. 

By  W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt  Greenwood,  111. 
Defiance,  color  bright  (so-called)  scar- 
let, size,  easily  grown  two  and  three 
quarter  inches;  stem  long  and  stiff, 
habit  upright  with  no  superfluous  grass, 
breaking  quickly  and  strongly  when 
topped;  growth  strong  and  clean  with 
no  tendency  to  disease ;  foliage  of  medi- 
um width,  with  heavy  bloom  and  good 
blue  color;  origin,  cross  between  Estelle 
on  a  seedling,  having  Argyle,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Burney  and  Maceo  blood,  cross  made 
1902.  An  early  free  and  continuous 
bloomer  believed  to  be  a  first  class  com- 
mercial scarlet. 

Sincerity,  color,  deep  Daybreak  shade, 
hot  sun  deepens  instead  of  fading  it; 
size  easily  three  inches,  stem  like  that 
of  Enchantress,  long  and  reasonably 
stiff;  habit  fairly  upright  with  little 
superfluous  grass,  growth  strong  and 
clean;  foliage  of  medium  width,  blue 
green  with  medium  bloom.  Origin, 
cross  of  1904,  two  seedlings  running 
back  through  many  generations  to 
Daybreak  and  Wm.  Scott.  An  early, 
free  and  continuous  bloomer  which,  by 
reason  of  its  color  and  good  shipping 
qualities,  should  take  a  place  as  a  stand- 
ard commercial  sort;  can  be  grown  to 
exhibition  standard. 

For  the  meeting  and  exhibition  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  28  to  31, 
1908,  the  Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  offers  a  silver  vase,  value 
$40,  for  the  best  100  blooms  of  carna- 
tions in  four  varieties,  25  blooms  to  a 
vase,  open  to  private  gardeners  only. 
ACB&tT  M.  Herr,  Sec'y 


AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.  \. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Nassau 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Septem- 
ber II,  there  was  a  small  attendance  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  The  exhibits, 
however,  were,  beautiful  and  honorable 
mention  was  accorded  the  following: 
Lilies,  A.  McKenzie;  smilax  and  gladi- 
olus, A.  Janecke;  roses,  W.  Eccles; 
large  tomatoes,  John  Dromboskie;  snap 
beans,  V.  Cleres;  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
H.  Matz. 

Judges  were  appointed  for  the  fall  ex- 
hibition as  follows:  James  Ballantyne 
of  Tarrytown,  A.  Schultheis  of  College 
Point  and  Peter  Duff  of  Orange,  N.  J. 
The  dates  for  the  fall  show  were 
changed  on  account  of  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club  show,  to  November  5,  6 
and  7.  At  the  next  meeting,  October  9, 
there  is  to  be  a  special  exhibit  of  dahlia*; 
for  prizes  given  by  the  association  and 
bv  individuals. 


AT  HADISON,  N.  J. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Morris  County 
Gardens'  and  Florists'  Society,  Septem- 
ber II,  the  roll  call  showed  an  almost 
full  attendance.  There  were  no  meet- 
ings during  July  and  August.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  flower  show 
to  be  held  here  October  31-November  i 
brought  the  boys  together.  Everything 
promises  well  for  a  good  show  just  now. 
Stock  looks  promising  everywhere  visit- 
ed, and  the  prizes  are  large.  One  promi- 
nent employer  offers  a  single  prize  of 
$50  for  24  chrysanthemum  blooms  in  24 
varieties,  which  goes  to  show  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  exhibition ;  this  class 
IS  free  to  everybody.  Another  offers  a 
silver  cup  for  six  white  and  six  pink 
chrysanthemums,  open  to  members  only. 
Altogether  we  are  offering  over  $500  in 
cash  prizes. 

CONGRESS  OF  HORTICULTUK£. 

The  Congress  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  Norfolk,  Va., 
September  23-27,  arranged  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  exposition  authorities 
and  of  the  Norfolk  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Society,  brought  about 
what  may  be  termed  the  most  extensive 
and  potent  assembling  of  representative 
horticulturists  and  horticultural  litera- 
ture ever  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  one,  in  all  probability, 
which  would  have  been  considered  im- 
possible at  any  time,  past  or  future,  by 
the  American  horticulturists  of  20  years 
ago,  showing  the  gigantic  strides  made 
in  all  branches  of  this  science  in  that 
brief  period. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Floricultural  Society  held  Sep- 
tember 6  was  called  to  distribute  the 
schedules  of  the  dahlia  show  planned 
for  October  4.  There  were  but  six  ex- 
hibits and  only  a  scattering  of  members. 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Peter  Duff, 
gardener,  showed  Davallia  Mooreana ; 
Chas.  Hathaway,  Max  Schneider,  gar- 
dener, showed  Shasta  daisies  and 
euphorbias;  Stewart  Dickson,  Albert 
Larson,  gardener,  showed  seedling  as- 
ters ;  S.^and  A.  Colgate,  Wm.  Reid,  gar- 
dener, showed  Nephrolepis  Piersoni, 
and  Stewart  Hartshome,  A.  T.  Capam, 
gardener,  showed  a  collection  of  veget- 
ables. 


AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  In  Agawam  hall 
and,  for  the  first  attempt,  was  a  great 
success.  Tables  and  groups  of  foliage 
plants  and  flowers  arranged  for  effect,  lil- 
ies, specimen  ferns  and  bay  trees  were 
among  the  best  exhibits  and  dahlias,  glad- 
ioli and  vegetables  were  well  shown.  The 
table  decorations  were  good,  five  comi>etl- 
tors  entering.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  awards: 

Dining  table  decoration — ^Afrs.  B.  A. 
Sands,  first;  Mr&  P.  B.  Wycoff,  second; 
Mra  Manlre,  third. 

Roses,  six  blooms — ^Ifra  S.  H.  Walea 
Baskets,   arranged    for   effect — Mrs.    C. 
R  Robb,  first. 
Stocks,  six  any  variety — ^Mrs.  Wales. 
Geraniums,  one  vase — ^Mrs.  C.  R.  Robb 
Pansies,  best  collection — ^Thoa  Smith. 
Asters,  one  vase,  any  color — ^Mrs.  Ely. 
Asters,  six  blue — ^Mra  QolUver,  first 
Asters,   six  any  color — ^Mra  GoUiver. 
Asters.      Semple's — Six      white,      lira 
Wales,  first;   six  blue,  Mra  Gray,  first; 
six  pink.  Mra  Wales,  first;  one  vase  any 
color,  Mr&  Wales,  first. 

Dahlias,  display  all  classes—Mrs. 
Sands,  first. 

Dahlias,  double,  six  blooms,  Mra  Sands, 
first;  Thos.  Smith,  second;  Mra  Wales, 
third. 

Dahlias,  single  12  flowers — Mrs.  Sands, 
first;  Mra  Wales,  second. 

Dahlias,  cactus,  six  flowers — ^Mrs. 
Sands,  first;  Meadow  Club,  second;  Mrs. 
Wales,  third. 

Dahlias,  display  of  named  varieties — 
Mra  Sands,  first 

Lilies,  four  varieties,  two  spikes  of  each 
— ^Mra  Wycoff,  first 

Lilies,  two  varieties,  two  spikes  of  each 
— ^Mra  Wycoff,  first;  Mra  Ely,  second. 
Lilies,  collection — ^Mra   Robb.  first 
Nasturtiums,  display  with  foliage — ^Mrs. 
Gray,  first 

Antirrhinums.       display — ^Mra       Wales, 
first;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Thompson,  second. 
Antirrhinums,  six  spikes — ^Mra  Golllver. 
Gladioli.  36  spikes— Meadow  Club,  first ; 
Mra  Sands,  second. 

Marigolds,  best  display— Mra  Robb. 
first;  Miss  Newbold,  second. 

Cosmos,,  one  vase  white — ^Mra  G.  W. 
Curtia  special  mention. 

Centaurea  Imperial.  12  blooms — ^Mra. 
Wales,  first;  Mrs.  GoUiver,  second. 

Cyanua  25  blooms — ^Mra  Golllver,  first; 
Mrs.  Wycoff,  second. 

Display  of  cut  flowers  arranged  for  ef- 
fect—^ra    Manlre,    flrst;    J.    M.    Brlgga, 
second;  B.  A.  Sands,  third. 
^,  Basket  of  flowers  arranged  for  effect — 
Mra  Hageman.  flrst 

_  Phlox,     perennial,     three     vases — ^Mra. 
Wycoff,  flrst 

Phlox,  one  vase,  three  spikes— Mrsi 
Wycoff,  flrst 

Montbretia,       three       varieties  —  Mrs. 
Breese.  flrst;  Mra  Sanda  second. 
Palms,  pair — ^Wm.  Manlre,  flrst 
Pern,  specimen — ^Wm.  Manlre,  flrst 
Dracflsna,      specimen — ^B.      Humphreya 
first;  Mra  Wycoff,  second. 

Zinnias,  three  varieties,  three  flowers  of 
each — ^Mra  Robb,  flrst;  Thoa  Smith, 
second. 

Phlox  Dnunmondi — ^Mrs.  Golllver,  first; 
Thos.  Smith,  second. 

Salpiglossis.  20  spikes  In  vase  —  Mrs. 
Wales,  flrst 

Scabious  25  spikes— Mra  GoUiver,  first; 
Mrs.  Breese.  second.  Ten  spikes — ICrsi 
Breese,  first;  Thoa  Smith,  second;  Mrs. 
Walea  third.  ^ 

Sweet  peas,  four  varieties — Mra  Breese. 
Heliotrope,     six     spikes— Mra     Wycoft, 
flrst;  Mrs.  Breese.  second. 

Salvia,     12    spikes— Mra     Gray,    first; 
Thoa   Smith,   second;   Mra  Wycoff.  third. 
Verbenas,   four  vases — ^Mra   Wycoff, 
Hydrangrea.    six   flowers   in   vase— Mrs. 
Wales,    flrst;    Dr.    Ely,    second;    Meadow 
Club,  third.    Three  flowers.  Meadow  Club. 
flrst:  Dr.  Ely.  second;  Mra  Breese,  third. 
Helianthus.   collection — ^Mra   Homblow- 
er.  flrst 
GalUardia,  collection— Mra  Wales,  first. 
Evergreens,     collection     In     tubs— Mrs. 
Manlre,  flrst 

Rubber  planta  pair— Mra  Breese,  first: 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  second.  Pair — Mrs. 
Humphreya  flrst. 

Bay  trees,  pair  of  pyramids— Mrs. 
Breese,  flrst  Single  pyramid  —  Mrs. 
Breese,  flrst 

Special  awards  were  granted  to:  Wm. 
Manlre,  for  lily  of  the  valley,  foIia«e 
plants  and  groups  of  palms;  Miss  R6m> 
for  ^groups  of  Howers  for  effect;  B,  A. 
Sands  for  groups  of  «i%hMflff 
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AT   SPRINGFIBIiD,  ILL. 

A  most  successful  flower  show  was  held 
in  the  Armory  hall  September  14  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sprlngfleld  Women's 
Club,  £issisted  by  the  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation and  the  local  florists.  The  idea 
of  a  city  beautiful  originated  with  the 
woman's  club  and  early  in  the  spring 
flower  seeds  were  distributed  to  all  the 
school  children  and  the  results  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  conunittee 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  The 
exhibits  were  divided  into  seven  wards 
for  convenience  and  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  different  varie- 
ties of  flowers  and  plants,  such  as  ferns, 
flcus,  asparagus,  etc.,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  cut  floWers  on  each  ward. 

There  were  over  2,000  entries  and  about 
250  prizes  given.  These  prizes  consisted  of 
shrubs,  vines  and  bulbs  to  be  gilven  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  children.  In  the 
evening  in  the  ssime  hall  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture was  given  by  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Co.  on  "City  Beautiful"  to  an  audi- 
ence of  over  5,000.  The  mayor  and  other 
prominent  speakers  took  part  and  all 
helped  to  make  k  a  grand  success.  The 
display  of  cut  flowers  other  than  those  en- 
tered for  competition  was  remarkable.  As 
a  further  encouragement  to  the  children 
the  woman's  club  appointed  a  committee 
to  visit  every  school  district  in  June  and 
inspect  the  gardens  of  the  children  and 
the  best  block  in  each  district  received  a 
flag  with  the  words,  "City  Beautiful,"  on 
It.  In  September  the  committee  again 
went,  around  and  inspected  the  gardens 
and  for  the  best  garden  again  presented 
the  flag  and  gave  cash  prizes  of  |3  for 
first  and  %1  for  second.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, after  the  show,  the  committee  sent 
three  big  wagon  loads  of  flowers  to  the 
different  charitable  institutions.  J.  S. 
Wilson,  of  Vaughan's  Greenhouses,  West- 
em  Springs,  was  Judge  and  he  gave  great 
satisfaction.  Every  child  was  given  a 
button  to  wear  with  the  words  inscribed, 
"I  have  helped." 


CATAIiOGUBS  RBCESIYBD. 

The  Union  Nurseries.  Oudenbosch,  Hol- 
land, (McHutchison  &  Co.,  New  York 
agents),  nursery  stock;  Dammann  &  Co., 
San  Giovanni  A.  Teduccio,  Italy,  bulbs, 
roots,  plants,  etc. ;  Geo.  H.  Peterson,  Fair 
Lawn,  N.  J.,  peonies;  Cedar  Hill  Nursery 
ft  Orchard  Co.,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees;  Mohican  Peony 
Gardens,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa.,  peonies; 
The  W.  W.  Barnard  Co.,  Chicago,  bulbs 
and  seeds;  H.  A.  TeiTy,  Crescent,  la., 
peonies:  Arpad  Muhle,  Temesvar,  Ger- 
many, roses;  T.  J.  Seidel,  Laubegast.  Ger- 
many, flowering  and  decorative  plants; 
W.  W.  Rawson  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc. ;  The  Barteldes 
Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  bulbs  and 
seeds;  F.  M.  Crayton  ft  Sons,  Biltmore. 
N.  C,  tree  and  shrub  seeds.;  W.  E.  Cald- 
well Co.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  tanks,  towers 
and  tubs;  J.  M.  Thorbum  ft  Co.,  New 
York,  bulbs;  Exotic  Nurseries,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  nursery  stock;  The  Garden 
City  Sand  Co.,  Chicago,  fire  brick;  New 
York  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  New 
York,  pansy  plants,  seeds,  etc. ;  The  Ad- 
vance Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  ventilating  ap- 
paratus; C.  Betscher,  Canal  Dover,  O., 
peonies ;  M.  Herb,  Naples,  Italy,  bulbs  and 
seeds;  Jobs.  Telkamps.  Hillegom,  Hol- 
land, bulbs;  A.  N.  Plerson,  Cromwell, 
Conn.,  palms  and  ferns;  Colombe-Lenault- 
Huet.  Ussy,  France,  nursery  stock;  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Rose  Rhea  Reld ; 
Schlegel  ft  Fottler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
bulbs;  Llbolre  Van  Steenkiste.  Ghent, 
Belgium.  (YL  M.  Stem,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
agent),  flowering  and  decorative  plants;  . 
Johann  Barth  Bos,  Overveen,  Holland, 
bulbs:  Chas.  D.  Ball,  Holmesburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  palms  and  decorative  plants; 
Jan  Boer  Ws.  ft  Sons,  Boskoop,  Holland, 
nursery  stock;  Henry  F.  Michell  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bulbs,  seeds,  plants,  letc. 


Pasadbna,  Cal. — ^The  Pasadena  Gar- 
deners' Association  has  decided  to  organ- 
ize a  company  and  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  magazine  in  its  in- 
terests to  be  called  "Pasadena  Garden." 
It  win  be  well  illustrated  and  contain 
articles  written  by  the  leading  garden- 
ers of  this  locality.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital stock  will  be  12,000  in  shares  of  $1 
each  and  only  members  of  the  association 
can  hold  stock.  Five  hundred  shares 
were  subscribed  for  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  at  the  home  of  D.  W.  Coolidge,  South 
Mentor  avenue. 


VINCENTS'  DAHILA  SHOW. 

The  opening  of  the  dahlia  show,  given 
on  the  place  of  Richard  Vincent,  Jr.,  ft 
Sons  Co.,  at  Cowenton,  Md«,  September  17, 
was  well  attended.  A  number  of  florists 
and  members  of  gardeners'  clubs  from 
neighboring  cities  were  present,  as  well 
as  a  large  crowd  of  other  persons  who 
had  no  professional  interest  in  the  blos- 
soms, but  who  just  came  to  see  the  great 
fields  of  flowers  stretching  away  for  acres 
in  a  great  mass  of  colors. 

The  dahlia  show  this  season  has  com- 
bined with  it  a  harvest  home  festival. 
The  whole  thing  is  held  in  one  of  the  long 
sheds  on  the  Vincent  place.  Branches  of 
oak  trees  depend  from  the  roof,  while  the 
walls  are  lined  with  dahlias  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions — red  dahlias  and  pink 
dahlias,  yellow  dahlias  and  purple,  ragged 
dahlias  and  prim  ones,  double  and  single — 
all  arranged  with  such  art  as  to  display 
to  the  best  advantage  their  charms. 

Mr.  Vincent  does  not  plant  his  flowers 
in  beds.  He  plows  furrows,  as  he  would 
for  corn,  and  plants  them  thus.  He  has 
70  acres  so  grown,  and  the  effect  of  those 
broad  fields,  with  their  crop  of  nodding, 
brilliant-tinted  flowers,  is  unique  and 
beautiful.  The  gardeners  evidently  ap- 
proved, for  they  carried  away  with  them 
great  baskets  of  the  roots  of  those  they 
most  admired. 

The  Vincent  firm's  specialty  is  dahlias, 
and  they  are  known  all  over  the  country 
for  the  excellence  of  their  plants;  but 
they  are  also  the  largest  geranium  raisers 
in  the  country,  and  they  have  .five  acres 
of  greenhouses  for  their  stock.  Special 
trains  have  been  run  to  the  show  and 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  used  to  trans- 
port the  passengers  from  the  station. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch has  been  awarding  prizes  for  sweet 
peas  to  various  growers  and  has  pub- 
lished illustrations  of  many  beautiful  gar- 
dens around  the  city.  The  following 
took  the  sweet  pea  prizes  in  the  order 
as  given:  Mr&  H.  A.  Boardman,  1336 
Riverside  drive;  L.  C.  Jefferson,  1126  Sum- 
mit avenue;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bradford,  132 
Cambridge,  McAlester  Park;  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Kellar,  729  Holly  avenue. 


PANSIES 

Clip  ont  this  ad.  and  send 
to  US  with  6  2-cent  stamps. 
In  retnrn  we  will  mAil  joa 
a  IS-cent  okt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

\m\  s.  pun  CO. 

N^W  HAVEN.  OONN. 


MICHELLS 


SEIPS 


m. 


I   Are  Always  Reliable. 
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MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATALOGUE  and  PfllCC  LIST  FREE. 


m. 


La\m  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid      ba. 

Phillpps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  |2  50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5cc    6  50 

Phiiipps  Slopeand  Tenace  Mixture..l5c    3.50 

Pbilipps  Futtinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  SRAtt  SEED  MIXfURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  t  perfect 
turf  belore  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalof . 

The  Henry  Phiiipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

OrOX^BDO,  OBIO. 

fALL  BULBS 

Special  Cellectien  Ne.  1— $1 00. 

12  Hyacinths,  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  Tulips,  sir  gle  md  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crocus,  assorted  colors, 
AU  deUvered  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order^now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILUT  SIXD  CO.,  Agnsta,  6a. 

Jobbers  and  Growing  GontnctoTk  for  tbe  SonUi. 

OeOBOlA  OBUHN  SEEDt 

CoUards,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Giant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Water  me  one,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oais,  Cbufas,  Velvet  B  ana, 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rya, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sintr.  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Poratoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flovver  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  toois,  barns,  outbuilding  and  housos 

often  need  palnt1n^  '^Everybody's  Paint  Book."  written  by  a  tborouf hly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  tbe  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paintinf .  It  is  de- 
sinied  for  tbe  special  use  of  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  ifives  practical 
lessons  in  pUin  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  Icaiso- 
mlnlno,  eto. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  renovate  furnlluro  and  elves  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
deooraiing  a  heme.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  ftrmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  tbey  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cui  do  tbe  work  witb  tbe  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  bindsomely  and  substantuOly  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 

<  •  » 

W«  cu  Mppljr  any  «f  tlie  MIowiof  books,  postfMld,  at  tlio  prkos  flvoa: 


BdAHUAL    OP    THE    TSBBB    OP    NORTU 

AKEBfCA  (Sazigcnt).— The  moot  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  milQect 
The  pam  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
iUnotrauone.  BTerjr  tree  student  ahoidd 
haTcft.   f6.00. 

Hbdobs,  WniDBKBAKS,  Btc.  (Powcfl). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  stttrarban  homes.  A  Yolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illnttratioas. 
60  cents. 

Ths  Pkinciplss  op  Pkuit  Gkowimo 
(Bailey).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  it  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

Cabbages,  Caduplowek  and  Ala^ibd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  reqnirementa 
of  the  important  Tegetablee  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  fiiere  Terf  fullT  The 
book  alio  contains  intereoting  chapten 
on  aeed  roinng,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  theseplants.  60  cents. 

AsPARAGOS  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
▼estmg  and  presennng  of  asparagus 
wiUi  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin* 
aty  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbking  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Tcry  usefol  little  book  on  tiie  art  of 
landKape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  is  detail  the  numeroos  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gabpening  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopmeat  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyeara  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business,  llie  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  lidpfnl  every 
busfaMss  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Gaowno  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
bushsess.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  tt.    36  cents.  y 

Tbb  (knj>P]aH  CMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  g<mfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
DestMvioe is siven in  every  department 
of  the  subiect,  indudiag  construction  and 
cane  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nands^^iiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Ambbican  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A,  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.5a  t 

Chktsantbbicum  Mancai*  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  lus  undivided 
attentioiubrtwcnty  years  to  the  improve- 
meat  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40cents.    ^ 

PuMNunoN  Methods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profuse^  illustrated; 
2S0paaes.   $1.0a  (i 


Uofi  TO  Gbow  Cut  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onh*  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
succeml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  . 

Gbbenhodsc  Constbuction  (Talt).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  buOd, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  fdain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubebous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  76  illustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  spedalist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
tides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
^usHBooifs:  How  to  Gbow  Them 
(Palooner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teUs 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Mabket  Gabdbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  hj  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscoontry  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Bioole  Bebbt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  goosdberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

The  Pbopagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  maimer 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eveiy  pro- 
oess^-grafting,  budding,  cutting  Seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oneof  thediost 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60.  ', 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illnstrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
fSumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  thS  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  ^flerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DiCTIONABT  OP  GabDENING  (IGcfaolsOU). 

— ^n  tnimitablp  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  speeies 
as  well  as  the  most  fii  miliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Ush  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Borope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cnlturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchabd  and  Paurr  Gabden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subiect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  ordiard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
wen  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
ticsl  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.60. 

Pbutts  and  Pbuit  Tbees  op  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pbuit  Gabden  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gabdbnino  pob  Pbopit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

PBAcncAL  Flgbioultubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  THE  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

TBUCK  PABXINa  AT  THE  SouTH  (Gem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Obnambntal  Gabdbning  fLoqg).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalacr).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Plobai*  Abt  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scbntsd  Plowbbs  and  Pba- 
6BANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTIONABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wn^D  Gabden  (Robinson).  Horn 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifbl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
mustrated  from  fife.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowebs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  S- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

AccoBDDCo  TO  Season  (DanaJ.^Taiks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75cents. 

The  Bnoush  Ploweb  Gabden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  aU  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perlbct  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  psges  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustratioiis.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamenta] 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Cultubb  op  Watbb  Liubs  and 
Aj^UATic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lifics  aad 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exodlent 
flnddein  culturalaad  descriptive  mattefs. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  fllus- 
trated.    60  cents. 

The  Hobticcltubi«t*s  Ruui-Bdok 
(Prof.  Bailey ).— A  compendinm  of  uschil 
information  ror  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (prof.  King).— Its  nature,  it- 
lations  and  ftmdamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   76ceats.    i 

Veoetablb  GiBDENnift  (2Hx>f.  Green,  ot 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26, 

Nuts  fob  Pbofit  (Parry).— A  traatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnlttvation  o 
nut4jeanng  trees.   $1.00. 
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\  Hardy 


Shrubs 


AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlcolata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  Lris 
Kaemp£er2,  Eulalia  Japonica,  whh  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  (^ac«s  a 
specialty.%«ia»a»%«i%«i%ii 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


« 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $(. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Tll[  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  0.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  Entomologlf t  of  Mtfjrlaad 

A  PnMttcAl  TreatiM  ftDd  ttmelr  work  on  ehMB 
and  efleodYe  ineaus  of  destroying  fnaoct  dmU  ftod 
other  Tennln  In  Tartoua  places.  Tbls  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  praetlcel  tests  made  by  the  antbor,  to- 

Stiier  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
B  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOW£RR   AXD  TflTBSEBTMEN 
,  iiiff  utiliii  wlll«:^J^^«atl  i]fevftji«iiL'<*  Of  the  notorious 


OWlIi  .  

SikD  .Ti>bi«  ticjilc.    Rydrurvaiiifi  aclu  gas  Ih  the  only 

f>r&ct kral  rtmeijy  for  the  i]e!(trueLk>li  of  this  pest  and 
K  beJriji  u^t?d  iiaure  exLtiiatveiy  I  ban  ever  before  bv 
numeryiiKMj  ind  frulT  growers.  The  perfection  of 
i)ie  apparatus  fur  fuuiig^tiing  yourii?  orchard  treet  is 
initlhsed  In  tbH  worJK.  The  Tnr.h^Kls  can  beeaslly 
41^1*1 1<L"'J  iTi  .>rr!!Rr^i-  -at-.^x  T,Mr-;^ii.-  f or  manv  danger- 
uus  pests  &tvi^y  tiitiaJl  co:»t.  XLc  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  thissubject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  tiie  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  ANI>  FI.OBI8T8 
haTe  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  bs 

gown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXBBS  AND  GRAIN  BEAI^KHS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


UiningNgraln  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consld- 

»d.  ^ro  this  trade  tne  work  is  indispensable  and 

transportation  companies   have  found  It  of  great 


eredi 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARSnCRS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
OOIXBOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wUl  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  wrttteu  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lllnstrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  860  pages,  price,  postr 
paid,  f  LOO. 

THE  OARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noDoil  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
CopyniOHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeerlption  may 
iulckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
nventlon  is  probably  patentabl&^Coromnnlea. 
Mona  strlotlv  confldentiaL  HANDBOOK  on  PatenU 


sent  free.  < 


nts. 


•t  agency  for  securing  patently 
PatenU  taken  through  Munn  A  C^.  receive 
SpsekU  fweiM,  without  charge,  in  tha 

SckiKlfic  Jlinericam 

A  handsomely  illustraeed  weekly.  lAnraet  cir- 
culation of  any  sdentlflo  loumaL  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  ••«»«^'  New  York 

Branch  OIBoe.  OS  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLtR  CHART  is  tacribiaf 
tbem.     Prici,  $1 .00  ptttpti^ 

TIE  CAWilNING  CO.,  CMcagt, 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 


. .  •  OF 


AN 


Qardening  ^si. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $27.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moncn  Boilding,  CHICAGO 


6rowiklhmi 


L[|(9FtlWs  reliable 


EIWUSB  MUSHROOM  SHAWM.  ^l^T^l^rS^l  '^V;"^if&- 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •'GARDEN  fSTT  SPAWN.  '^^^^l.T^t^l^^t^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  55c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. . 
S1.25-251bs..$2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHiCAQOi  84-8e  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barolay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1907, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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CRIMSON    RAMBLER    ROSE    IN    A    PENNSYLVANIA    GARDEN. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RAMftLER  ROSES. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  rambling  and  climbing 
roses  for  pillars,  verandas,  pagodas  and 
(Jthcr  such  places  in  the  garden,  and 
their  increasing  use  in  such  positions  is 
a  decided  gain.  They  have  a  free  and 
graceful  habit  that  increases  with  age, 
and  the  hard  outlines  of  many  an  ugly 
building  may  be  hidden  with  their  grace- 
ful shoots  and  abundant  blossoms.  In 
the  plant  illustrated  the  well-known 
Crimson  Rambler  is  treated  somewhat 
differently  to  the  usual  method,  the 
long  growths  from  the  bottom  being  al- 
lowed to  shoot  up  through  the  older 
ones,  making  a  fine  show  when  wreathed 
with  the  bright  and  teUing  blossoms. 

Such  a  plant  in  such  a  position  needs 
a  lot  of  feeding,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
in  really  good  heart  constant  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  and  annual  top- 
dressings  are  necessary  to  keep  it  go- 
ing. Otherwise,  though  the  growth  may 
be  free  and  flower  well  for  a  few  years, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  will  fail. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  soils  that 
«ieem  absolutelv  suited  to  the  rose,  and 
in   these   the   plants  go   on   year   after 


year  increasing  in  size  and  vigor  and 
flowering  most  abundantly.  Unfor- 
tunately these  soils  are  the  exception, 
and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  by 
additions  of  manure  and  fresh  soil  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  border.  The 
principal  cultural  details  in  either  case 
are  to  cut  out  the  old  growth  as  it  be- 
comes exhausted,  and,  in  cold  locali- 
ties, to  cover  up  as  much  of  the  growth 
as  possible  in  winter. 

Besides  the  above,  Aglaia,  or  Yellow 
Rambler,  is  a  very  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful rose.  It  has  more  of  a  true  climb- 
ing habit  than  Crimson  Rambler  and 
produces  flowers  of  a  bright  canary  yel- 
low when  well  established.  For  the 
first  year  or  two  after  planting  this  rose 
is  bv  no  means  free,  and  this  has  led 
to  its  being  discarded  by  some  after  a  • 
brief  trial  only.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
variety  when  well  established  and  left 
practically  unprnned.  except  to  cut  out 
the  old   and  decayed  wocd. 

Blush  Rambler  is  very  free  flowering, 
the  blossoms  being  produced  in  large 
clusters  all  over  the  plants.  The  in- 
dividual flowers  are  not  very  showy, 
bein^:  single  or  nearlv  so,  but  the  num- 
ber produced  is  prodigious  and  niakt-s 
a  grand  show  en  masse.  Leuchsteni  is 
a  britrht  rose  of  similar  habit,  the  color 


rosy  red  with  a  white  center.  This  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the  true 
rambling  kinds,  and  besides  these  there 
are  many  of  the  charming  teas,  hybrid 
teas  and  noisettes  that  are  excellent  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  anything  un- 
sightly or  for  clothing  with  beautiful 
foliage  and  flowers  our  porches,  veran- 
das and  other  parts  of  the  home.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  finest  and 
showiest  kinds: 

Alister  Stella  Gray  (noisette),  a  free 
and  continuous  bloomer  with  small  vel- 
low  flowers;  Bouquet  d'Or  (noisette), 
a  fine  handsome  rose,  with  deep  yellow 
flowers  and  apricot  center;  Celine  For- 
estier  (noisette),  pale  yellow,  but  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  freest  flowering 
roses  in  cultivation:  Carmine  Pillar 
(single),  flowers  a  bright  rosy  carmine, 
an  excellent  grower  and  one  of  the  first 
of  all  roses  to  flower  outside:  Dundee 
Rambler  (Ayrshire),  pretty  little  white 
flowers  edged  with  pink;  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (tea),  well  known  old  rose,  yel- 
low, very  free  and  hardy;  Mme.  Berard 
(tea),  somewhat  similar  to  the  last 
named,  but  the  flowers  are  more  grace- 
ful and  open  more  freely,  fine  grower; 
Wm.  A.  Richardson  (noisette),  fine  coo- 
per yellow,  Quite  dist^icr  fcom^aU  |thcr 
roses,  very  free,d  by  V^^OOV  IC 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  HARDY  STOCK. 

Thousands  of  shrubs  and  trees  perish 
each  year  as  the  result  of  having  been 
improperly  planted,  which  has  been  due 
either  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  planter  or,  which  is  worse,  to  a 
hurry-up  job.  There  are  many  men  to- 
day who  call  themselves  landscape  gar- 
deners and  who  can  draw  the  most  elab- 
orate design  for  the  beautifying  of  home 
grounds  but  who  neglect  to  mention, 
even  in  the  spcci$cations  they  submit, 
anything  about  the  proper  planting,  the 
soil,  or  the  manner  in  which  trees,  shrubs 
and  other  hardy  stock  are  to  be  planted. 
This  is  wrong  for,  to  obtain  desired  re- 
sults in  executing  a  plan,  this  part  of  the 
work  is  absolutely  necessary  and  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  would  be  better 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  plants  to  be 
used  for  a  certain  area  to  one-third,  and 
use  the  money  instead  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  plants.    Nurseries  are  usu- 


ally located  on  low  grounds,  where  the 
soil  is  light,  of  good  depth  and  easily 
worked  for  there  the  stock  will  make,  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  a  good  growth 
and  the  expenses  of  transplanting  and 
cultivating  are  small.  Residence  proper- 
ty, on  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  is  located  on  high  grounds 
where  clay  or  heavy  soil  is  usually  found 
which,  in  order  to  have  a  good  lawn, 
flower  or  shrub  beds,  needs  preparation 
to  get  into  shape  for  planting. 

To  plant  a  small  elm,  maple,  or  catal- 
pa,  say  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
a  hole  five  feet  in  diameter  by  two  feet 
deep  should  be  dug.  The  top  soil  can  be 
used  in  refilling.  The  bottom  of  the  hole 
should  be  worked  over  and  the  soil 
thoroughly  pulverized.  The  hole  should 
then  be  refilled  with  good  light  soil  to 
about  one  foot  from  the  top,  or  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  tree  when  set  on  top 
of  the  filled  in  soil  will  come  as  deeply 


FICUS    PANDURATA    IN    FRUIT. 
Grown  by  the  Robt.  Craig  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


below  the  surface  as  it  was  before  it  was 
dug.  All  roots  which  are  bruised  or 
broken  should  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife;  a  saw  is  only  to  be  used  when  the 
roots  are  too  large  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  Whenever  possible  the  smaller 
roots  should  be  laid  out  by  hand,  dis- 
tributing them  evenly.  More  fine  light 
soil  should  then  be  placed  over  the  roots 
to  fill  up  every  space  between  them,  aft- 
er which  coarser  soil  can  be  used  to  fill 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hole.  After  all  the 
filled  in  soil  has  been  properly  tamped  a 
thorough  watering  should  be  given. 
This,  when  properly  done,  will  settle  the 
soil  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  in  a 
short  time,  which  space  is  to  be  filled  up 
again  with  more  loose  soil,  which  will 
prevent  the  watered  surlace  from  crack- 
ing. In  planting  larger  trees,  and  es- 
pecially in  early  spring,  when  no  fine 
soil  can  be  had,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a 
rainy  season,  sand  put  between  and  di- 
rectly around  the  roots-  is  of  great  bene- 
fit In  transplanting  large  trees  with  a 
frozen  ball  of  soil  a  space  of  at  least  18 
inches  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of 
the  holes  should  be  filled  in  with  good 
soil,  and  in  every  case  the  soil  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  holes  should  be  worked  over 
properly.  No  shrub  over  two  feet  in 
height  should  ever  be  planted  in  a  hole 
less  than  two  feet  in  cfiameter  by  eigh- 
teen inches  deep  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
clayey  nature,  light  soil  should  be  used 
around  the  roots.  By  shaking  the  shrub 
lightly  up  and  down,  before  tamping,  the 
soil  can  be  worked  nicely  between  the 
roots.  This  holds  good  also  with  sm^ll 
trees  or  evergreens.  For  planting  shrubs 
in  beds  or  borders,  the  most  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  work  the  soil  over  to  a 
depth  of  from  15  to  18  inches,  the  deeper 
the  better;  by  so  doing  well  rotted  ma- 
nure and  sand  can  be  added.  The  deep- 
er the  soil  is  worked  and  pulverized,  the 
more  moisture  it  will  hold  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, and  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  new 
roots  to  get  established,  and,  while 
shrubs  planted  poorly  may  in  time  make 
good  plants,  the  difference  in  them  and 
those  planted  properly  the  first  year  will 
convince  anyone  that  it  pays  to  plant 
them  right.  Hydrangeas,  roses,  or  lilacs 
will  bloom  better  in  a  stiff  loam  than  in 
light  black  soil;  a  hard  maple  will  do 
better  on  high  ground,  while  an  elm  or 
ash  loves  light  soil  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  a  great  many  of  the  shrubs  do 
the  same.  A  happy  meditun,  consisting 
of  a  sandy  loam,  is  therefore  best  suited 
for  practically  all  purposes  where  soil 
has  to  be  handled  and  used  for  planting 
while  well  rotted  manure  mixed  with  the 
«oil  is  of  benefit  when  planting  most 
hardy  stock.  Evergreens  do  not  want  it, 
and  deep  planting  kills  many  every  year. 

AZALEA  MADAME  AlfTHORY  KOSTER. 

A  lovely  mollis  azalea  that  bears  big 
trusses  of  very  large  and  handsome 
flowers  that  are  an  exquisite  shade  of 
yellow  suffused  with  pink,  the  latter 
color  showing  mostly  towards  the  tips 
of  the  segments.  On  the  two  upper 
segments  there  are  a  large  number  of 
soft  orange-yellow  spots  that  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty*  of  the  flower. 
A  standard  was  recently  shown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
but  bush  plants  are  equally  good.— Gar- 
deners' Magazine.      ^  ▼ 

Crimbok  RAMBLBR^tB  ST  name  Puck 
gives  to  the  typical  dissipated  hobo. 
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THB  NOISBTTB  ROSE. 

The  Garden  for  July  13  has  a  fine  il- 
lustration of  the  old  single  Noisette  rose 
with  the  following  note:  "The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  single-flow- 
ered Noisette  rose  growing  on  a  lawn  at 
Kew,  where,  for  a  fortnight  at  the  end 
of  June,  it  formed  a  most  attractive  ob- 
ject. Noisette  roses,  as  a  rule,  are  asso- 
ciated with  such  varieties  as  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Solfaterre,  Marechal  Niel  and 
William  Allen  Richardson,  all  very  dif- 
ferent sorts  from  the  one  under  notice. 

"The  subject  of  this  note  is  quite 
hardy,  very  vigorous  and  very  free  flow- 
ering. The  flowers  are  white,  very 
fragrant,  single  and  borne  in  large 
heads.  The  foliage  is  deep  green  and 
glossy  and  is  highly  suggestive  of  R. 
Indica  blood.  Noisette  roses  are  said 
to  have  been  first  raised  in  North 
America  by  M.  Philippe  Noisette  and 
sent  to  Paris  in  1817.  M.  Noisette,  W. 
Paul  considers,  first  obtained  R.  Noisct- 
tiana  as  the  result  of  accidental  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  rose  (R.  Indica) 
with  the  Musk  rose  (R.  moschata),  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  subject 
of  the  photograph  suggests  this  parent- 
age. To  use  as  a  mass  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  lawn,  as  a  subject  for  a  pergola  or 
a  group  in  a  garden  of  rambling  roses, 
this  is  an  excellent  subject,  and  one  well 
worth  attention  when  a  selection  of  va- 
vieties  is  being  made. 


PLAKTING  SEEDS  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

The  government  has  nine  planting 
stations.  These  are  at  Halsey,  Ne- 
braska ;  Fort  Bayard,  Las  Vegas  and  Fort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico;  Pike's  Peak  Na- 
tional Forest,  Colorado;  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest,  Utah;  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  Pasadena  and  San  Marcos,  Cali- 
fornia. The  seeds  will  be  distributed 
among  these  nurseries. 

TREE  ARD  SHRUB  NOTES. 

Many  conifers  and  other  evergreens 
can  be  transplanted  with  safety  now. 

Pruning  the  heads  of  transplanted 
trees  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  roots. 

The  rain  that  has  fallen  in  many 
localities  will  render  tree  lifting  much 
safer. 

Small  well  leaved  plants  of  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  are  very  fine  now,  especially 
on  sandy  soil  where  the  leaves  attain  a 
very  large  size. 

The  Buckeye  horse  chestnut  (A^scu- 
lus  glabra),  stands  the  summer  heat 
better  than  the  ordinary  horse  chestnijt 
and  may  be  planted  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion. 

The  Sweet  Briar. — This  has  been 
successfully  used  in  many  cold  and  bleak 
situations,  coming  through  the  winter 
well  and  in  early  spring  delighting 
everyone  with  its  sweet  nerfume.  Prob- 
ably the  hybrid  forms  with  showy  flow- 
ers would  be  equally  hardy  in  such  po- 
sitions. These,  in  addition  to  the  deli- 
cately scented  foliage,  have  flowers  of 
the  most  exquisite  shades  which  are 
oroduced  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
These  are  all  delightful  after  a  shower. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.— The  nut  grow- 
ers of  Mitchell  lake  are  waging  a  cam- 
paign against  pecan  thieves  of  that  re- 
gion, eight  separate  charges  of  stealing 
having  been  made  in  affidavits  here  Oc- 
tober 3. 


OTAHEITE    ORANQS. 
Grown  by  the  Robt.  Craig  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


GOOD  HOUSE  PLANTS 

ORANGE  TREES. 

It  is  Strange  that  the  orange  tree  is  so 
little  grown  by  amateurs,  not  of  course 
for  the  value  of  the  fruit  but  because 
it  is  so  easily  grown  and  so  ornamental, 
either  in  flower  or  fruit.  Seedlings 
raised  from  the  common  orange  of 
commerce  may  be  raised  by  the  simple 
process  of  sowing  the  pips  in  small  pots 
and  waiting  until  the  young  plants  ap- 
pear, watering  the  soil  occasionally  biit 
not  keeping  it  in  a  constantly  sodden 
condition.  These  soon  make  pretty 
plants  and  although  a  free  fruiting  va- 
riety may  not  always  be  obtained  at  first 
yet  they  usually  flower  and  fruit  in  a 
comparatively  small  state. 

The  Otaheite  orange  shown  in  our  il- 
lustration is,  as  will  be  noted,  a  dwarf, 
free  flowering  and  fruiting  variety  that 
may  be  grown  just  as  easily  as  the  com- 
mon orange.  Our  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  of  a  plant  grown  by  the 
Robt.  Craig  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
we  have  frequently  seen  such  plants  only 
a  little  over  a  foot  high  yet  carrying 
from    12   to    25    well    developed    fruits. 

Orange  trees  are  apt  to  be  attack;;?d  by 
scale,  a  troublesome  insect  pest  that 
clings  closely  to  the  leaves  or  stems, 
that  can  only  be  kept  in  check  by  fre- 


quent spraying  of  the  leaves.  This  spray- 
ing is,  of  course,  helpful  to  the  plant  in 
other  ways  by  keeping  the  leaf  pores 
open  and  free  of  dust  and  dirt.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established  in  their 
pots  they  like  plenty  of  root  moisture 
and  are  benefited  by  being  placed  out- 
doors in  summer,  as  recommended  for 
azaleas  in  our  last  issue. 

BOSTON  FERNS. 

The  ordinary  Boston  fern,  Nephrolepis 
Bostoniensis,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
cultivate  plants  in  their  homes  as  one 
of  the  best  and  hardiest  ferns  for  the 
purpose.  It  thrives  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  living  rooms  much  better  than 
it  might  be  expected  to,  and  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  ferns.  But 
variety  is  looked  for  in  most  cases,  and 
this  can  be  found  in  the  many  sports  of 
this  fine  old  fern  that  have  appeared  in 
various  collections  all  over  the  country. 
These  were  fully  described  in  the  last 
volume  of  Gardening,  page  195,  so  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  this,  other 
than  to  say  that  many  of  them  are  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and,  owing  to  the  moss- 
like texture  of  the  fronds,  these  are  very 
lasting. 

These  are  just  as  easily  grown  as  the 
ordinary  Boston  fern  and  quite  as  hardy. 
In  growing  them  in  the  house  take  care 
that  they  are  so  placed  that  the  fronds 
are  not  rubbed  or  bruised  in  passing,  and 
the  family  cat  must  also  be  barred  from 
making  a  meal  of  them,  which  puss  is 
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fond  of  doing.  Once  a  year  all  old  and 
brown  looking  fronds  should  be  cut 
clean  out,  this  allowing  the  young  ones 
room  to  push  up  freely.  By  care  as  in- 
dicated nice  healthy  specimens  may  be 
grown  in  a  few  seasons,  and  young 
plants  (runners)  are  constantly  appear- 
ing that  may  either  be  taken  off  and 
potted  separately  or  four  or  five  placed 
in  a  pan  to  make  a  show  more  quickly. 

RUBBER    PLANTS. 

Ficus  elastica  has  long  been  a  favorite 
house  plant,  one  that  stands  well  in 
draughty  positions  and  is  always  clean 
and  fresh  looking.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  purchase  plants,  as  they 
are  cheaper  now  than  nearer  Christmas, 
when  all  kinds  of  decorative  plants  go 
up  in  price.  In  the  culture  of  this  plant 
overwatering  is  the  chief  point  to  avoid. 
When  the  roots  are  constantly  wet  they 
cannot  breathe,  so  to  speak,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  is  seen  in  the  yellowing  of 
the  foliage,  which  soon  drops,  leaving 
a  bare  stem.  The  plant  likes  moisture 
and  plenty  of  it,  but  no  plant  can  keep 
healthy  for  long  unless  it  occasionally 
gets  dry.  Roots  are  put  forth  to  look 
for  moisture,  not  caused  by  it,  and  when 
they  meet  a  sodden,  wet  mass  the  tiny 
hair-like  feeding  points  or  spongioles  de- 
cay and  the  root  loses  its  power  of  as- 
similation. 

The  newer  F.  pandurata.  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  fiddle-shaped  leaves,  is 
equally  easy  of  culture,  even  more  last- 
ing and  very  much  more  effective.  The 
plant  illustrated  was  also  grown  by  the 
Robt.  Craig  Co.,  and  Wm.  Craig  told 
the  writer  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
plant  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  not 
even  excepting  the  aspidistra,  that  would 
stand  as  much  hard  usage  and  at  the 
same  time  look  so  well  under  it  as  Ficus 
pandurata.  Anyone  who  nas  grown  F. 
elastica,  the  common  rubber  plant,  may 
take  up  its  culture  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, while  its  beauty  as  a  hall  or  ped- 
estal plant  is  unquestioned. 


THE  AMARYLLIS. 


It  has  been  said  that  there  is  "nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  and  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  teach  the  practical  men  of 
the  noble  craft  how  to  do  that  which  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  them.  But 
Gardening  is  pre-eminently  an  ama- 
teur's paper  and  among  such  there  can 
always  be  found  a  number  who  are  glad 
to  receive  information  on  most  subjects 
relating  to  bulb  culture  and  it  is  to  them 
this  article  will  appeal. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  profes- 
sionals behave  well  to  this  most  gorgeous 
and  noble  genus  of  plants.  The  amaryl- 
lis  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  bad  treat- 
ment and  live.  Frequently  we  find  plants 
in  such  very  small  pots  that  we  pity 
them,  for  we  can  see  that  they  have  not 
been  repotted  for  a  long  time,  and  again 
we  see  that  they  are  badly  treated  be- 
cause their  still  green  leaves  are  partly 
broken  off  or  otherwise  mutilated.  They 
are  quite  often  thrown  out  of  sight,  un- 
der the  benches  after  flowering  or  left 
in  the  hot  sun  or  a  dark  place  not  to  be 
looked  after  again  until  they  show  their 
flower  scapes.  Some  amaryllises  require 
rest  or  drying  completely  off,  but  this 
should  never  be  attempted  until  the 
leaves  have  become  fully  developed,  and 
then  rest  should  be  induced  and  consum- 
mated in  a  gradual  way,  by  giving  less 
water,  and  by  placing  the  plants  in  a 
w^ll  ventilated  and  sunny  position  out- 


doors, for  preference  in  late  summer. 
When  the  plants  will  go  gradually  to 
rest,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  allow  all  the 
leaves  to  remain  until  they  are  perfectly 
withered,  when  the  plants  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  cellar  or  a  closet  in  a  tem- 
perature not  ranging  lower  than  45°. 
Here  they  may  remain  until  wanted 
again.  Should  they  require  potting,  give 
the  strong  bulbs  a  good  large  shift  in 
January,  shaking  away  all  the  old  soil 
and  removing  bad  roots.  The  drainage 
must  be  perfect  or  the  soil  will  sour  and 
the  roots  die.  I  always  use  good  fibrous 
loam,  old  cow  manure  and  sand  in  equal 
parts.  Little  water  is  required  until  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  The  repotting 
may  also  be  deferred  until  the  flowers 
are  withered  and  the  leaves  have  grown 
several  inches  high.  Many  amaryllis 
growers  prefer  this  method,  and  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  works 
well. 


PicuB  Elastica. 


No  plants  are  so  well  adapted  to  win- 
dow culture  as  many  varieties  of  amaryl- 
lis. They  often  even  grow  better  in  a 
room  than  in  a  greenhouse.  The  magni- 
ficent large  lily-like  flowers  last  in  good 
condition,  if  not  kept  in  too  warm  a 
place,  for  several  weeks.  Hippeastrum 
aulicum  is  an  evergreen  and  should  never 
be  dried  off  entirely:  that  is  the  soil 
should  never  become  dust  dry.  It  flow- 
ers in  late  autumn,  often  at  Christmas. 
By  growing  in  large  pots  I  have  ob- 
tained 10  and  12  flower  spikes  from  one 
pot,  the  stems  averaging  four  feet  in 
height  and  four  spikes  from  one  bulb. 
Bulbs  18  to  20  inches  in  circumference 
are  common  with  me.  They  multiply 
by  offsets  from  year  to  year  until  the 
bulbs  become  so  crowded  that  the  pot 
bursts.  I  do  not  advise  all  kinds  to 
be  treated  in  this  way.  Some  will  rest 
others  will  grow,  and  their  peculiarities 
must  be  studied  and  the  plants  treated 
accordingly. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  very  easy  it 
is  to  cultivate  this  extremely  beautiful 
class  of  plants.  They  are  cheap,  elegant, 
easily  increased  (at  least  some  kinds) 
and  not  readily  lost.  Where  it  can  be 
done,  several  bulbs  may  be  planted  in 
one  pot  with  advantage.  No  more  bril- 
liant display  can  be  imagined  than  a 
large  pot  of  amaryllis  with  a  number  of 
flower  spikes.  I  have  seen  Hippeastrum 
Johnsoni  with  12  flower  spikes  and  H. 
Empress  of  India  with  from  six  to  ten 
flower  spikes,  each  carrying  from  four 
to  six  gorgeous  blossoms.  Now  is  the 
time  to  order  your  amaryllis.  Never 
select  weak  growers  as  they  are  always 
unsatisfactory.    The  new  race  of  amaryl- 


lis derived  from  Empress  of  India  and 
other  strong  growing  kinds  with  widely 
open  broad-petalled  flowers,  are  always 
to  be  preferred.  Nearly  all  shades  of 
color  may  be  had  from  light  pink  and 
rose  to  dark  crimson  maroon,  and  from 
almost  pure  white,  cream  color  and  light 
yellow  to  the  deepest  orange.  Some  of 
the  red  ones  have  pure  white  bands 
others  are  entirely  scarlet  or  deep  ma- 
roon without  a  trace  of  any  other  color. 
Still  others  are  pure  white  lined,  streaked 
or  feathered  with  red.  The  flowers  vary 
in  size  from  5  to  11  inches.  And  their 
form  has  become  so  perfect  in  the  latest 
productions  that  the  ideal  of  a  florists' 
flower  has  been  reached. 

H.  Nehrling. 

The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willing. 

The  energy  of  the  American  bee  is 
proverbial,  like  that  of  the  people  at 
large,  but  it  appears  that  the  Japanese 
bee  is  different  and  will  not  work;  con- 
sequently the  American  variety  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  "land  of  the  cherry 
blossom"  to  fertilize  the  apple  and  pear 
blossoms  and  enable  the  little  brown 
man  to  grow  these  luscious  and  useful 
fruits.  One  cannot  help  wondering  in 
this  connection  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  Will  the  energetic  American  bee, 
by  simple  force  of  example,  shame  his 
Japanese  relative  into  increased  activ- 
ity? If  so,  by  their  dual  efforts  there 
should  not  be  many  apple  or  pear  flowers 
go  unfertilized.  Or  will  the  "climate," 
that  a  well  known  musical  comedy  char- 
acter is  apt  to  charge  up  with  all  kinds 
of  misdeeds,  so  influence  and  enervate 
the  Yankee  bee  that  he  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Jap?  But  no!  Never  let  it 
be  said.  Our  little  friend  will  doubtless 
see  to  it  that  the  Japs  get  lots  of  fruit 
or  die  in  the  attempt. 

An  interesting  figure  in  Monroe, 
Mich.,  is  the  veteran  nurseryman,  E.  H. 
Reynolds,  who  is  now  nearing  his  nine- 
tieth birthday.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  born 
in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to 
Monroe  when  20  years  of  age.  He 
started  in  with  a  few  fruit  trees  and 
sold  the  produce  to  the  early  settlers  up 
and  down  the  Raisin  river,  and  later 
farmers  got  into  the  habit  of  visiting 
him  to  buy  fruit  trees.  By  degrees  he 
increased  his  business  and  by  the  early 
'40s  was  in  a  position  to  ship  trees  by 
the  carload  over  the  Michigan  Southern. 
Later  other  nurserymen  entered  the  field 
but  Mr.  Reynolds  kept  on  improving^, 
and  later  formed  the  firm  of  Reynolds, 
Lewis  &  Co.,  which  was  afterwards 
merged  into  the  Michigan  Nursery  Co., 
Mr.  Reynolds  retiring  from  active  busi- 
ness life  on  the  death  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Lewis. 

The  famous  Lancaster  elm,  with  its 
trunk  that  measured  25  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  spread  of  limb  of  IOC 
feet,  has.  in  part,  been  brought  to  the 
dust  by  the  powerful  gusts  of  a  storm. 
The  trunk,  which  Emerson  in  1845  pro- 
nounced sound,  seems  to  have  been  more 
or  less  affected  with  that  common  dis- 
ease among  trees  which  is  known  as  a 
"false"  or  decayed  heart.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  pride  of  Lancaster  will  now 
be  utilized  for  various  practical  pur- 
poses. Much  of  the  waste  material  will 
be  fashioned  into  souvenirs.  One  writer 
has  said  of  this  former  magnificent  elm : 
"The  extraordinary  dimensions  do  not 
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at  first  impress  themselves  upon  the  vis- 
itor, the  more  especially  as  there  is  no 
house  nor  tree  close  at  hand  to  serve  as 
a  unit  of  comparison.  But  when  one 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  huge  trunk,  and 
has  noted  the  mighty  buttress,  the  high 
and  sweeping  arches,  the  grandeur  of 
this  venerable  monarch  of  the  fields  is 
appreciated." 

A  CARLOAD  of  fruit,  on  an  experiment, 
was  recently  brought  from  Hawaii  to 
Chicago  in  18  days,  in  charge  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experiment  station  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  He  said  that  the  fruit  reached 
Chicago  in  good  condition,  adding  that 
Hawaiian  pineapples  are  a  superior  fruit 
and  that  the  production  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

BOILER  DISASTER  IN  MISSOURI. 

OBO.     M.     KELLOGO'S    PLANT    WRBCKSD. 

A  disaster  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  has  overtaken  Geo.  M.  Kel- 
logg at  his  fine  plant  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mo.  At  6  a.  m.  September  26  the  coun- 
try for  miles  around  was  alarmed  and 
8hal:en  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  16 
steam  boilers  used  here  and  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  flying  and  falling  masses  of 
iron,  timber  and  masonry  is  indescribable, 
though  a  good  idea  as  to  the  terrible 
wreck  is  given  in  our  illustrations.  Mr. 
Kellogg  places  the  damage  at  135.000,  but 
this  does  not  include  the  gnreat  loss  that 
must  occur  to  his  plants  and  stock.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  Kellogg  carried  no  boiler 
insurance,  so  the  whole  of  this  great  loss 
falls  directly  upon  him. 

But  he  is  evidently  a  man  not  given  to 
repining  for  instead  of  this  he  hurried  at 
once  to  Kansas  City  and  secured  new 
boilers  and  five  carloads  of  glass,  some  of 
which  arrived  the  next  day,  and  an  army 
of  workers,  glaziers,  carpenters  and  fit- 
ters were  hurried  to  work  at  once  to  re- 
pair the  damage,  which  we  sincerely  hope 
will  be  done  before  serious  damage  is 
caused  by  frost.  Mr.  Kellogg  fears  that 
the  required  lumber  will  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult proi>osition.  but  he  is  in  hopes  that 
a  week  of  fine  weather  will  put  him  in 
shape  so  that  the  more  important  crops 
can  be  covered.  He  has  temporary  boilers 
already  at  work  and  the  new  ones  are 
promised  practically  at  once. 


The  boiler  which  caused  the  trouble 
was  an  80-inch  one  and  by  some  unac- 
countable means  both  the  gaugre  valve 
and  that  controlling  the  steam  supply  to 
the  houses  were  tightly  closed.  It  was 
fired  on  the  day  previous  to  the  disaster 
for  the  first  time;  a  second  one  was  un- 
der steam,  but  the  other  three  in  the 
battery  of  five  contained  in  the  wrecked 
boiler  room  were  unused.  The  fireman 
who  had  left  the  room  says  that  his  steam 
was  guaging  all  night  and  well  within 
the  limit,  but  the  ripping  of  the  %-inch 
steel  boiler  plates  as  if  they  were  made 
of  so  much  paper,  indicates  a  tremendous 
pressure.  Houses  in  the  vicinity  reeled 
and  rocked  with  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion which,  it  is  said,  came  with  a 
snappish  roar  that  led  many  to  think  an 
earthquake  had   taken  place. 

The  steam  dome,  weighing  500  pounds, 
was  hurled  clear  of  the  glass  plant  into 
an  open  space  600  feet  away;  another 
large  piece  of  about  400  pounds  crashed 
through  the  stable  roof,  fortunately  miss- 
ing the  horses  inside.  Kain  was  falling 
heavily  at  the  time  and  through  the  rid- 
dled  roofs  made   the  walks  and  borders 


muddy,  rendering  still  more  disagnreeable 
the  task  of  clearing  the  debris.  The 
smokestack  is  apparently  uninjured,  but 
will  be  examined  by  an  expert.  Two 
boilers  remain  in  position,  but  both  are 
badly  bent  and  otherwise  injured.  Two 
others  were  lifted  completely  out  of  posi- 
tion, while  the  exploding  one  was  liter- 
ally ripped  and  torn  out  of  all  semblance 
to  a  boiler.  Although  fully  cognizant  of 
his  terrible  loss.  Mr.  Kellogg's  first  in- 
quiry was  as  to  whether  anyone  was 
killed  and  he  expressed  great  relief  when 
told  that  no  one  was  even  hurt  Accept- 
ing his  burden,  he  has  gone  straight  to 
work  to  repair  the  damage  as  far  as 
possible,  and  while  the  greatest  sympathy 
is  felt  for  him  in  his  loss  it  is  more  than 
a  little  tinged  with  admiration  for  the 
man  who  can  so  calmly  face  such  a  dis- 
aster and  without  any  loss  of  time  start 
out  to  repair  it. 

The  Flower  Qarden. 

NAKUfG  A  ROCKERY. 

One  of  the  first  things  many  people 
do  when  they  take  up  flower  gardening 
is  to  make  a  rockery,  and  they  often  de- 
vise some  remarkable  structures.  Where 
the  idea  came  from  that  a  rockery  should 
be  formed  like  a  carload  of  rough  stones 
and  other  rubbish,  dumped  into  a  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  then  more  or  less 
hidden  (the  more  the  better)  by  strong 
growing  plants,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
that  is  unfortunately  the  idea  that  many 
otherwise  well  meaning  folks  get  into 
their  head  when  starting  this  work.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  idea  is  en- 
couraged by  writers  and  also  by  com- 
pilers of  standard  books  on  horticulture, 
where  such  hideous  erections  are  fre- 
quently illustrated. 

The  most  pleasing  gardens  follow,  to 
some  extent,  a  natural  lead,  but  except- 
ing on  some  rocky  shore  or  high  up  on  a 
wind-swept  mountain,  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  plants  to  gain  a  footing,  no 
one  ever  saw  heaps  of  stones  thrown 
up  in  the  stereotyped  form  beloved  of 
the  rockery  builder.  The  rockery  should 
be  a  home  for  small  alpine  and  other 
dwarf  plants  that  are  found  growing 
naturally  in  such  positions.  Where  rock 
is   used,   either   artificial   or   natural,   it 
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should  appear  to  crop  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  natural  way,  showing  the 
strata  running  in  something  like  con- 
formity with  natural  rocks.  Dwarf  car- 
peting plants  may  be  used  between  the 
knolls  of  outcropping  rock.  In  places 
the  rock  may  even  take  a  wall-like  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  or  walks  may 
wind  below  the  surface,  and  such  walls 
appear,  the  interstices  of  the  rock  masses 
providing  a  splendid  hold  for  such 
plants  as  saxifrages,  mountain  pinks,  au- 
bretias,  arabis  and  the  many  dwarf  sub- 
jects that  will  here  find  a  congenial  home 
But  these  plants  must  not  be  expected 
to  live  and  thrive  in  a  handful  of  soil 
in  a  pocket  of  rock.  They  must  be  sc 
planted  that  the  roots  can  run  between 
the  stones  to  the  moist  soil  back  of  or 
under  them.  The  heads  like  the  light 
and  air,  but  the  roots  must  have  mois- 
ture or  they  cannot  exist 

The  aspect  of  such  walls  of  rock  will 
determine  what  plants  are  to  be  grown 
on  them,  and  about  the  base,  or  where 
the  walks  leave  the  ground  level,  fine 
bold  clumps  of  herbaceous  plants,  ferns 
or  even  dwarf  shrubs  may  be  planted 
according  to  the  position  and  size  of  the 
rockery.  Where  steps  are  required 
these  should  be  of  stone  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  construction  and  laid  on  the 
same  bed  as  it  grew  naturally,  not  on 
its  end  or  side.  By  the  sides  of  such 
steps  many  other  dwarf  plants  will 
thrive,  and  even  in  the  joints  of  the 
stones  sedums  and  other  tufted  plants 
have  a  natural  setting  difficult  to  get  in 
the  border,  while  they  will  be  perfectly 
at  home  in  such  positions. 

Again,  some  gardens  are  not  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  a  rockery,  and 
dumping  one  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden  with  no  reason  for  it,  real  or 
suggested  by  the  contour  of  the  ground 
is  false  gardening.  Such  a  structure 
should  be  led  up  to  by  inequalities  such 
as  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  rock  garden  must  take 
its  form  as  raised  or  sunken  according 
as  the  ground  is  rising  or  depressed. 
A  rock  garden  in  the  shade  of  tall  trees 
is  usually  wrong.  There  may  be  posi- 
tions where  it  would  be  permissible,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  rock  gar- 
dens and  rock  plants  like  the  light  and 
air  and  are  most  beautiful  in  an  open 
situation.  These  are  only  hints  on  this 
subject,  which  is  a  very  large  one  and 
will  be  referred  to  again.         Hortus. 

fAlfSIES. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  transplant- 
ing the  seedlings  in  order  that  they  are 
well  established  before  cold  weather  sets 
in;  they  suffer  when  standing  close  to- 
gether and  grow  spindly.  If  cold  frames 
are  to  be  used,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
turn  the  soil  over  deeply  and  add  some 
well  rotted  manure.  Pansies  require  a 
deep,  rich,  mellow  soil.  If  sash  are  to 
be  uSed  for  protection  during  the  win- 
ter months,  set  the  plants  about  six 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  frame,  or 
even  more.  If  sowing  was  overlooked, 
or  if  the  seed  sown  has  not  come  up 
well,  it  is  better  to  buy  strong  seedlings 


maturely.  The  btdbs  affected  then  dry 
up.  Last  spring  I  had  bulbs  sent  me 
from  the  best  growers  and  some  of  their 
bulbs  were  spotted  the  same  as  mine. 
At  planting  time  this  year  I  put  about 
a  bushel  of  corms  in  each  bag  and  im- 
mersed them  for  a  few  minutes  in  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  planting  them  without 
drying  off.  I  am  now  taking  them  up 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  blackspot  or 
rot" 


tended  measures  5^  inches  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  lighter  shadinsr  of  orange  at 
the  back  towards  the  bottom,  but  other- 
wise the  intense  scarlet  shade  prevails 
clear  down  to  the  throat  of  the  bloom. 
The  future  of  this  grand  variety  will 
certainly  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest 


GLADIOLUS  PRINCEPS  HTBRID  NO.  1. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
splendid  new  gladiolus  of  the  princeps 
type,  so  far  referred  to  as  Gladiolus 
Princeps  Hybrid  No.  i.  The  spike  was 
submitted  to  us  by  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago.  The  entire  spike  meas- 
ured (only  part  of  it  is  shown  in  the 
illustration)  3J^  feet.  The  flower  is  of 
a  rich,  dark,  velvety  crimson,  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen  in  gladioli,  and  the 
lower  flower  of  the  spike  when  fully  ex- 


BLAOC  SPOT  ON  GLADIOLI  BULBS. 

One  of  our  valued  correspondents, 
who  has  been  an  extensive  grower  of 
gladioli  for  many  years,  writes  as  fol- 
lows with  regard  to  blackspot  on  the 
bulbs  or  corms:  "The  first  sign  visible 
in  the  field  is  in  the  foliage  ripening  pre- 


GladioluB  Princeps  Hybrid  No.  I. 


BORDER   BREVITIES. 

Plant  out  English  wallflowers  on  firm 
but  not  over  rich  soil. 

If  montbretias  can  be  protected  where 
they  are  they  are  better  for  not  being 
lifted. 

Plant  out  forget-me-nots  with  care. 
They  make  an  excellent  carpeting  for 
beds  planted  to  bulbs. 

Remove  all  traces  of  the  tender  plants 
that  were  killed  by  frost  and  keep  every- 
thing as  neat  as  possible. 

Anthcniis  tinctoria  is  a  fine  yellow 
flowering  daisy  or  marguerite  that  has 
been  blooming  freely  this  month. 

Leave  a  few  self-sown  plants  of  corn- 
flower as  they  stand  the  winter  and  flow- 
er earlier  than  spring-sown  plants. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  clean  out  any 
lakes  choked  with  mud,  ponds  or  wate»' 
courses  it  is  advisable  to  keep  open. 

Make  the  most  of  the  fine  weather  by 
piishiniT  forward  alterations  and  any 
necessary  outdoor  work  with  all  speed. 

Larj^c  specimen  hydrangeas  and  Aga- 
panthns  umbellatus  should  be  taken  to 
a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar  for  the  win- 
ter. 

Look  carefully  to  the  young  herba- 
ceous stock,  seedlings  or  otherwise,  and 
Kct  all  the  growth  possible  into  the 
plants. 

l^'inish  rp  the  planting  of  irises, 
peonies  and  other  herl-aceous  plants  to 
enal)le  them  to  get  well  established  be- 
fore winter. 

Of  course  you  have  taken  all  the 
geranium  and  other  soft  wooded  cut- 
tings and  will  not  be  caught  by  another 
early  freeze. 

Fill  rp  low  places  on  the  lawn  with 
any  spare  soil  that  is  not  full  of  weed 
sc  'Is.  Roll  frequently  and  the  grass 
will  soon  push  through. 

Lift  the  gladiolus  bulbs  when  the 
fowcr  stems  have  decayed  and  store 
them,  with  a  little  of  the  soil  attached, 
in  dry  leaves  or  sand  in  a  cool  place. 

Look  carefully  after  all  seedlings  like 
pansies,  pyret  brums,  hollyhocks  and 
oilers.  Keep  them  free  of  weeds  and 
tlicy  will  be  stout  and  strong  to  stand 

the  winter. 

A  thin  covering  of  partly  decayed  ma- 
nure on  the  beds  after  the  bulbs  are 
P^^n'cd  prevents  their  being  lifted  by 
frost  in  winter  and  is  not  unsightly  if 
neatly  applied. 

Dig  the  cannas  now,  cut  the  stalks 
four  to  five  inches  from  the  ground, 
lift  with  a  spade  first  and  let  the  clump 
stand  two  days  checked  before  cutting 
stalks.  If  dug  too  late,  a  hard  freeze 
will  poison  the  sap  and  injure  the  roots. 

The  hardy  perennial  or  herbaceous 
hihiscus  should  be  more  grown.  The  va- 
rieties and  species  have  a  distinctness 
that  merit  this,  and,  though  the  individ- 
ual flowers  may  not  be  very  lasting,  they 
apppear  in  a  long  succession  and  are 
showy  yet  beautiful. 
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nOTES  ON  CHRTSARTHEMUMS. 

At  present,  September  30,  most  of  the 
disbudding  is  finished,  sdthough  this 
work  with  John  Burton  and  Helen 
5'rick  will  not  begin  before  October  5 
and  be  completed  about  October  10.  Wa- 
tering and  feeding  are  the  principal  de- 
tails from  now  on.  With  the  sun  on 
the  decline  and  the  days  shortening, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  water,  yet  we 
must  not  curtail  the  supply  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  plants  suffer.  It  is  well 
to  look  over  the  stock  every  day  to 
touch  up  the  dry  spots.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, do  the  watering  in  the  morning 
and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  spray  for 
spider,  confine  the  work  to  the  early 
hours  so  that  the  foliage  will  be  dry  by 
night.  Dampness  about  the  houses  at 
this  time  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Foggy,  or  dark,  cloudy  weather 
is  not  the  desired  condition  when  the 
buds  are  breaking.  Bright  days,  with 
fresh  to  brisk  winds  will  hasten  de- 
velopement  and  keep  the  houses  in  a 
pure,  healthy  condition. 

The  early  varieties  that  are  showing 
color,  will  not  require  further  applica- 
tions of  liquid  fertilizer,  but  the  mid- 
season  and  late  sorts. will  need  further 
encouragement.  Before  applying,  see 
there  are  no  dry  spots  in  the  beds.  As 
soon  as  the  temperature  drops  to  45*",  a 
little  fire  will  be  necessary,  one  pipe  to 
the  house  will  sufHce,  and  should  this 
raise  the  temperature  above  50**,  put  on 
a  little  air,  in  fact  it  is  better  to  have 
fresh  air  coming  in  at  all  times  and  es- 
pecially so  if  heat  is  being  applied. 
Raising  the  temperature  above  50**  will 
not  hasten  development  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  color,  particularly  the  shades  of 
pink,  and  the  substance  will  also  be  im- 
paired. 

Each  year  seems  to  bring  more  de- 
mand for  early  blooms,  and  while  it 
might  not  be  wise  to  have  them  by  the 
thousand  early  in  September,  there  are 
many  people  who  like  flowers  at 
this  early  date,  and  the  majority  of 
these  calls  cannot  be  supplied.  The 
simple  fact  that  buds  are  taken  early, 
<Joes  not  always  mean  early  flowers. 
Those  varieties  which  come  naturally 
early  will  advance  rapidly,  but  the  later 
kinds  seem  to  remain  in  a  semi-dor- 
mant condition  for  some  time.  No  doubt 
they  grow  from  day  to  day,  but  not  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  early  sorts. 

In  looking  at  the  records  of  some  of 
the  buds  today,  this  radical  difference 
was  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice.  To 
illustrate  this  diversity,  we  herewith 
show.  Fig.  1,  Prcs.  Loubet  from  bud 
taken  August  15,  which  is  just  leaving 
the  bud  state,  with  only  a  few  of  the 
outer  petals  unfolded.  Its  extreme  di- 
ameter is  six  inches.  Fig.  2  represents 
two  buds  of  Fidelity,  the  one  to  the  left 
was  taken  Augus^  15,  same  as  Pres.  Lou- 
bet and  is  now  just  bursting  its  calyx, 
and  1J4 -inches  in  diameter.  The  other 
Fidelity  bud  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
subject,  but  will  be  referred  to  later. 
As  it  was  taken  September  15,  30  days 
later  than  the  one  at  the  left,  it  is  but 
fj-inch  through.  When  these  buds  per- 
fect blooms  we  hope  to  reproduce  them 
again,  showing  the  difference,  if  any,  in 
size,  form  and  date  of  maturity. 

Elmer  D.  Smith.  ' 


CHRTSAIfTHEMUM  CULTURE  HINTS. 

Plants  in  many  places  this  year 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  throw 
early  buds  and  certain  varieties  be- 
came so  stubborn  that  they  would 
not  throw  anything  but  buds.     With 


Fig  1.— Chrysanthemum  President  Loubet. 
Bud  taken  August  15. 


me  it  was  mostly  Monrovia  and  other 
early  varieties  that  behaved  in  this 
way,  but  on  other  places  I  have  even 
seen  such  varieties  as  Dr.  Enguehard 
throw  one  bud  after  another  and 
finally  the  whole  plant  would  have  to 
be  cut  back  and  a  sucker  started  up 
instead.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
is  hard  to  state.     I   think  the  season 


Fig.  B.— Chrysanthemum  Fidelity, 
Left  hand  bud  taken  August  15. 

sometimes  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  any  check  that  the  plants 
might  have  had  would  cause  it.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  keep  pinching  the 
buds  off  until  one  gets  a  good  break, 
or,  as  a  last  resort  as  above,  cut  the 


entire  plant  off  and  start  a  sucker. 
If  it  is  not  too  late,  the  sucker  will 
make  a  good  stem  and  bloom,  but  of 
course  it  is  always  a  loss  of  time. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  all 
kinds  of  bugs,  worms  and  caterpillars 
are  most  numerous,  and  to  combat 
them  successfully  the  grower  has  to 
spend  quite  a  little  time  in  the  houses 
every  day.  If  he  does  not,  they  are 
sure  to  get  ahead  of  him  and  a  dozen 
or  two  of  cut  worms  can  do  more 
damage  in  a  night  than  can  be  rem- 
edied in  a  long  time.  I  have  seen  a 
cut  worm  entirely  behead  one  of  my 
best  buds  and  one  of  my  strongest 
plants  in  one  night,  and  the  bud 
in  question  was  nearly  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  and  the  stem  as 
thick  as  a  thin  lead  pencil.  To  catch 
the  cut  worms  one  ought  to  go 
through  the  benches  every  day  and 
wherever  he  sees  something  eaten 
on  the  extreme  top  of  the  shoot  or 
the  bud  let  him  look  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stem  and  under  an  old 
leaf  or  lose  soil  and  he  can  almost 
always  find  Mr,  Cutworm  hiding. 
Sometimes  when  they  are  very  young 
they  can  be  found  on  the  top  eating 
in  the  daytime,  but  as  soon  as  they 
get  older  and  know  better  they  only 
feed  after  dark.  If  the  houses  are 
infested  with  them  it  is  a  good  idea 
about  twice  a  week  to  take  a  lantern 
or  lamp  and  go  through  the  houses 
an  hour  or  so  after  dark  and  one  will 
invariably  find  them  feeding.  It  is 
no  use  to  try  and  raise  chrysanthemums 
wit^h  the  benches  full  of  cut  worms.  The 
grower  must  get  after  them  systemati- 
cally. 

Another  worm  that  can  soon  do  a 
whole  lot  of  damage  is  the  leaf  roller. 
When  the  grower  sees  two  or  three 
leaves  close  in  a  bunch,  with  some 
webs  around  it,  he  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  worm  inside  of  it,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  give  it  a  tight  squeeze  before 
opening  the  leaves,  as  the  insect  is 
very  swift  in  moving,  and  some- 
times gets  away  before  it  can  be 
caught.  All  the  different  kinds  of 
caterpillars  are  easily  detected,  both 
by  the  damage  they  do  and  by  their 
leavings.  One  will  almost  always 
find  them  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  if  he  can  catch  them  soon 
after  they  are  hatched,  before  they 
separate,  so  much  the  better.  By 
following  the  simple  rule  never  to 
let  a  butterfly  in  the  greenhouses  es- 
cape, growers  will  save  a  whole  lot 
of  trouble  in  hunting  caterpillars,  and 
handpicking  is  about  the  only  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  worms. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  aphis, 
thrips  and  red  spider  either  of  which 
can  ruin  the  entire  crop.  Fumigation 
and  spraying  with  the  different  kinds 
of  tobacco  insecticides  is  about  the 
only  remedy,  I  have  always  consid- 
ered fumigation  the  best  remedy  for 
aphis,  but  I  believe  that  for  thrips 
and  red  spider  the  automatic  force 
pump  with  a  solution  of  two  to  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  Tobacco-Ine  to  the 
gallon  of  water  is  as  good  and  effec- 
tive as  any.  This  is  a  whole  lot  about 
insects  and  worms  and  caterpillars, 
but  the  only  way  to  attain  success 
with  chrysanthemums  is  to  keep 
everlastingly  at  them.  The  grower  that 
neglects  to  do  so  will  never  raise  fancy 
blooms.  _-|  ^-- G.  T. 
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AlfOfHER  NEW  IIEPHROLEPIS. 

This  new  nephrolepis  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  at  the  S.  A.  F. 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  The  en- 
graving shows  a  plant  taken  from  the 
ground  and  placed  in  a  basket  Chas. 
Ebele  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  intro- 
ducer, says  it  originated  with  him  about 
two  years  ago,  sporting  from  N.  Anna 
Foster.  He  never  thought  it  was  of  any 
ereat  value  until  it  continued  to  develop 
into  what  he  believes  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition. 

The  plant  is  not  of  such  a  compact 
habit,  but  very  light  and  graceful,  and 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  trimming  and 
table  decorations,  as  the  pinnae  are  so 
finely  subdivided  that  the  frond  does  not 
obscure  the  flowers.  No  stock  ;vill  be 
put  on  the  market  until  the  merits  of  the 
plant  are  fully  tested. 


Never  feed  chrysanthemums  after  the 
flowers  show  color. 

Azaleas,  bouvardias  and  cinerarias 
like  cool  treatment. 


SOILS  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  greenhouse  soils,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  determination  of  the  pe- 
culiarities and  characteristics  of  soils 
specially  adapted  to  inside  work  in  forc- 
ing vegetables  and  fruits  and  in  growing 
flowers  and  ornamentals. 

This  investigation  is  in  the  hands  of 
G.  B.  Maynadier,  an  expert  of  the  bureau 
of  soils,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  this  phase  of  the  soil  question 
as  well  as  to  the  adaptation  of  soils  to 
special  crops,  as  applied  with  marked 
success  throughout  many  of  our  farming 
regions.  Mr.  Maynadier  was  present  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention  where  he 
met  and  talked  over  the  projected  work 
with  many  of  our  leading  growers  who 
are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  idea. 


INDOOR  ITEMS. 


Give  all  the  air  possible  on  fine  days. 
Cut     back     roses     for     flowering     at 
Christmas. 

Tuberoses  are  especially  liable  to  red 
spider  attacks. 

Use  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Dry  fuchsias  off"  by  degrees  after  the 
flowers  are  over. 


Ebele's  New  Nephrolepis. 


Mignonette  and  sweet  peas  may  be 
sown  for  early  spring  cutting. 

Occasional  light  fumigations  are  good 
whether  insects  are  seen  or  not. 

Choose  your  hyacinth  and  other  bulbs 
by  solidity  and  weight  rather  than  size. 

Pot  up  Easter  lilies  and  get  the  bulbs 
well  established  before  placing  them  in 
heat. 

Browallias  are  pretty  blue  flowering 
plants  very  easily  grown  and  well  worth 
a  place. 

The  winter  flowering  begonias  are 
coming  into  line.  A  little  light  feeding 
is  in  order. 

Plants  that  were  lifted  from  the  out- 
side beds  should  be  sprayed  lightly  un- 
til well  established. 

Feed  poinsettias  after  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  Blood  manure  is 
an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Canterbury  bells  potted  as  advised  re- 
cently should  have  the  lightest  and  cool- 
est place  at  command. 

Dry  off  the  tuberous  rooted  begonias 
by  degrees.  They  are  apt  to  suffer  if 
deprived  of  moisture  too  suddenly. 


AUTOMOBILE,    DECORATED  WITH    THE    BATTLESHIP   COLORADO    IN    CARNATIONS. 
;  By  the  Alpha  Floral  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

As  late  fall  and  winter  approaches 
that  part  of  the  garden  devoted  to  veg- 
etable growing  becomes  more  and  more 
untidy  unless  those  in  charge  make  up 
their  minds  to  keep  it  neat.  If  they  do 
this  it  is  just  as  easy  here  as  in  the 
flower  garden.  Such  a  simple  matter  as 
digging  potatoes  may  be  done  neatly  or 
the  reverse.  The  untidy  gardener  leaves 
the  vines  lying  around  and  does  not  turn 
the  hills  out  clean  so  that  the  soil  when 
he  has  finished  with  it  is  a  succession  of 
hills  and  valleys.  And  so  with  removing 
other  crops.  It  is  very  little  more  trouble 
to  leave  the  soil  neat  and  level  than  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  visited  that  part  of 
the  garden.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  surface  should  be  smooth  as  if 
raked.  The  rougher  it  is  on  the  surface 
tne  better  but  let  the  general  level  be 
kept  instead  of  throwing  the  soil  up  in 
heaps. 

Where  a  patch  has  been  cleared  ready 
for  digging  and  before  starting  in  \6 
dig  it,  always  clean  up  the  path  around 
it  first.  Throw  all  the  rubbish  onto  the 
bed  to  be  dug  in  out  of  sight  as  the 
work  proceeds  and  the  result  is  a  tidy 
plat  when  finished.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  ground  is  dug  first,  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  from  the  paths  have  to  be 
carried  away,  often  to  a  distance,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  so  neat  a  job. 
As  long  as  the  weather  keeps  fairly  dry 
get  out  all  manure  there  is  to  spare  onto 
the  vacant  plats  of  ground  but  when  the 
autumn  rains  have  soaked  the  soil  keep 
off  it  until  it  either  dries  or  freezes  up, 
or  much  damage  can  easily  be  done. 
Soil  that  is  tramped  or  wheeled  over  in 
wet  weather  is  very  difficult  to  get  into 
good  condition  afterwards  for  sowing 
or  planting. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  frame  room 
the  endives  may  be  taken  up  now  and 
reset  in  the  frames  where  a  fairly  dry 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  up  and  the  plants 
will  keep  well.  But  if  frame  room  is 
scarce  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  covering  them  with  mats  or  other- 
wise in  case  of  frost.  If  there  are  still 
late  plants,  not  yet  tied  see  to  this  in 
dry  weather.  Never  tie  them  up  wet  or 
they  will  rot  in  the  center.  Tomatoes 
that  are  just  turning  color  on  the  plants 
should  be  gathered  and  placed  in  a 
light,  sunny,  dry  position  to  finish. 
Those  that  are  too  green  and  hard  to 
ripen  will  be  useful  fo^  pickles  or  soy, 
as  the  careful  housewife  knows,  so 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste  on 
the  ground.  Onions  will  not  do  much 
more  good  on  the  soil;  at  least  it  de- 
pends upon  the  weather  if  they  will  or 
not.  If  decidedly  fin?,  Indian  summer 
weather  sets  in  they  are  all  right  as  a 
little  frost  at  night  will  not  damage 
them,  but  in  most  cases  they  will  be 
safer  now  if  taken  to  a  cool  open  shed 
or  laid  on  a  stone  or  concrete  floor.  On 
the  soil  the  roots  are  apt  to  start  to 
grow  again  and  this  is  very  injurious  to 
tne  Keeping  quality  of  the  bulbs.  Clear 
off  the  squash  and  cucumber  vines  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  be  of  value  and 
either  dig  this  and  all  other  green  rub- 
bish in  when  turning  up  the  soil  rough 
for  the  winter  or  burn  it  in  a  slow  fire 
as  recently  noted.  Left  lying  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  it  encourages  in- 
sect and  fungus  pests  besides  looking 
very  untidy.  ^^_j    R. 
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The  Root  Cellar. — ^The  storing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  roots  in  the  cellar  un- 
der the  house  is  very  objectionable,  ow- 
ing to  the  unpleasant  odor  that  often 
occurs.  Besides  this  the  house  cellar  is 
usually  too  hot  for  the  purpose  and  a 
frost  proof  shed  or  similar  place  out- 
side is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  All  po- 
tatoes and  other  roots  should  be  handled 
with  extreme  care  to  prevent  bruising, 
which  detracts  from  their  keeping 
quality. 

•Seed  Beans. — When  the  pods  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rows  turn  color  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  seeds  have  ceased  to  draw 
nutriment  and  are  fit  for  gathering. 
After  the  pods  are  gathered  place  them 
in  a  dry  cool  shed  but  do  not  shell  them. 
This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  nutri- 
ment that  the  bean  Rets  from  the  shuck 
but  because  its  coat  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
hardened  to  stand  the  dry  atmosphere 
without  this  protection.  Later  on  some 
wet  day  when  there  is  not  mucl;  doing 
the  beans  can  be  shelled  and  stored 
away. 

The  Experiment  Stations, 

STORING  SWEET  POTATOfeS. 

The  sweet  potato  is  very  easily  iri- 
jured  by  rough  handling  or  by  being 
cut  or  having  the  skin  broken,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  digging 
and  handling  the  croc.  All  potatoes  in- 
jured in  any  way  should  be  marketed 
at  once  or  fed  to  stock.  Loss  from 
disease  in  storing  is  great  enough  when 
all  precautions  are  taken.  The  potatoes 
must  be  kept  dry  and  placed  in  storage 
at  once.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  but  they 
should  be  handled  no  more  than  neces- 
sary. 

^  There  are  three  fundamental  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  keeping  sweet  potatoes. 
Potatoes  stored  must  be  healthy  and 
free  from  bruises  and  cuts.  They  must 
be  dry  when  stored  and  kept  dry  while 
in  storage.  The  temperature  of  the 
storage  room  should  be  kept  between 
SO**  and  65**.  The  fir^t  condition  can 
be  met  by  careful  sorting  before  storing 
and  by  keepintr  the  storage  house  free 
from  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  second  condition  named  is  the 
most  difficult  to  meet.  A  very  good 
method  is  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  store  room  up  to  90*'  for  about  a 
week  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  stored  * 
and  at  the  same  time  give  good  ventila- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  called  the 
sweating  process.  Potatoes  dried  in  this 
way  are  said  to  be  kiln-dried.  If  this 
process  is  not  convenient  a  good 
method  is  to  give  all  the  ventilation 
possible,  so  that  the  potatoes  can  dry 
very  rapidly  for  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  the  ventilation  and 
permit  only  drv  air  to  enter,  as  moist 
air  will  deposit  its  moisture  on  the 
cool  potatoes  and  this  will  produce  the 
best  condition  for  the  potatoes  to  begin 
rotting.  The  storage  room  must  be 
dry  and  very  few  cellars  meet  this  re- 
quirement. The  ventilation  should  be 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  pure  and 
the  potatoes  dry.  The  condition  of  tem- 
perature should  be  provided  for  in  the 
construction  and  location  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Small  quantities  of  potatoes  can  be 


kept  by  storing  them  in  dry  sand  or 
road  dust  and  keeping  them  at  the 
proper  temperature.  The  old-time  prac- 
tice of  piling  the  potatoes  on  the  ground 
jand  covering  them  with  straw  litter  and 
then  with  straw  is  too  often  a  failure 
to  be  recommended. — Stillwater,  Okla., 
Experiment  Station  Report. 


TREE  DISEASES. 

Timber  and  shade  trees,  says  a  re- 
port of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  addition  to  many  leaf  diseases, 
are  attacked  by  numerous  fungi  that 
grow  in  the  wood  and  cause  decay. 
Some  even  grow  in  live  wood  and  kill 
it.  The  mushrooms  or  shelf  fungi,  seen 
growing  from  logs  cr  from  dead  por- 
tions of  live  trees,  are  the  fruiting  or- 
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gans  of  these  wood  destroying  fungi; 
the  larger  part  of  the  fungus  lives  in  the 
decayed  part  of  the  wood. . 

Much  can  be,  done  to  protect  shade 
trees  by  destroying  all  dead  portions 
and  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungi  and 
painting  over  injuries.  To  some  extent 
this  can  also  be  practiced  in  well  regu- 
lated forests.  At  least  dead  and  ma- 
ture trees  should  be  cut  and  used. 
There  are  various  methods  of  protect- 
ing cut  lumber  of  all  kinds  from  decay, 
but  this  is  hardly  the^  place  to  discuss 
them.  V 

Illuminating  ga^  escaping  in  the 
ground  often  kills  trees  on  city  streets, 
and  the  gases  of  smoke  in  rnanufactur- 
ing  regions  seriously  injure  many  kinds 
of  trees,  especially  the  evergreens,  like 
pine  and  spruce.  Injuries  by  horses 
hitched  fo  trees  and  by  unscrupulous 
wire  stringers,  unfortunately,  are  too 
common. 

There  arc  many  common  pests  which 
attack  our  frrest  and  shade  trees,  the 
majority  being  insects'  that  do  injury 
bv  eating  the  foliage,  in  which  case  the 
stomach  paison  or  arsenical  is  employed 
to  control  their  ravages.  Thcr^  are  also 
many  scale  insects  that  attack  these 
plants,  which  can  be  controlled  by  one 
of  the  contact  insecticides.  The  oyster 
shell  scale  is  doing  considerable  injury 
to  the  maple  trees  in  many  parts  of  the 
state. 


BuLLrKTINS  RBCBNTLY  ISSUED. 

By  the  Department  of  Agnriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as 
Food,"  by  C.  F.  Liangworthy. 

"The  Chinch  Bug,"  by  F.  M.  Webster. 

"Food  Value  of  Corn  and  Corn  Pro- 
ducts," by  Chas.  D.  Woods. 

"Experiment  Station  Work" — (Farmers' 
Bulletins,  281,  2»b),  prepared  in  the  office 
of  -experiment  stations,  A.  C.  True,  di- 
rector. 

By  the  New  York  Agrricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Geneva: 

"Ringing  Herbaceaus  Plants,"  by  U.  P. 
Hedrlck,  O.  M.  Taylor  ^d  Richard  Well- 
Ington. 

"The  Blister-Mite  and  Its  Allies,"  sum- 
marized by  F.  H.  Hall. 

"Bordeaux  Injury,"  by  U.  P.  Hedrlck. 

"An  Enemy  of  Poplars  and  Willows,"  by 
Wl  J.   Schoene. 

"Unprofitable  Orchard  Fertilizing,"  by 
U.  P.  Aiedrick. 

"The  Effect  of  Wood  Ashes  and  Acid 
Phosphate  on  the  Yield  and  Color  of 
Apples^"  by  U.  P.  Hedrlck. 

"Ringing  Detrimental  to  Tomatoes  and 
Chrysanthemums,"  summarized  by  F.  H. 
Hall. 

By  the  University  of  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture : 

"Cowpeas,"  by  A.  E.  Grantham. 

"The  Winter  Killing  of  Peach  Buds  as 
Influenced  by  Previous  Treatment,"  by  W. 
H.  Chandler. 
.    By  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station: 

"Cowpeas  and  Soy  Beans,"  by  L.  A. 
Moorhouse. 

,   "Hardy   Trees,   Shrubs  and  Vines,"   by 
O.  M.  Morris. 

By  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station: 

"Commercial  Fertilizers,"  by  J.  L.  HlUa 
and  C.  H.  Jones. 

By  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion: 

"Evergreens  for  South  Dakota,"  by  N. 
%.  Hansen. 


Obituary. 


EDGAR  SANDERS. 

Edgar  Sanders,  the  dean  of  Chicago 
floriculture,  passed  away  September 
29  at  5:15  a.  m.  About  five  years  ago 
he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  which 
partially  disabled  his  right  side  and 
about,  two  months  ago  another  stroke 
affected  the  same  side.  Since  the  lat- 
ter attack  his  end  was  known  by  his 
friends  to  be  but  the  matter  of  a  short 
time.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  trade 
through  his  friends  and  the  press  up 
until  his  last  illness. 

The  funeral  occurred  Wednesday  at 
2  p.  m.  from  his  late  residence,  1639 
Belmont  avenue,  and  interment  took 
place  in  Graceland  cemetery.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Ma- 
sons, Mr.  Sanders  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln  Park  chapter.  The  ac- 
tive pall-bearers  were:  H.  N.  Bruns, 
Geo.  Asmus,  Samuel  Pearce,  Antori 
Then,  Andrew  McAdams  and  J,  T. 
Muir.  Among  the  honorary  pall- 
bearers were:  F.  F.  Benthey,  Ernst 
Wienhoeber,  George  Wittbold  and  J. 
C.  Vaughan. 

Father  Sanders  was  laid  to  rest  at  the 
right  side  of  his  dear  wife  Sarah,  who 
preceded  him  by  33  years,  on  the  beau- 
tiful plot  amid  a  profusion  of  shrubbery 
in  that  typical  horticultural  cemetery. 
Graceland.  A  warm  Indian  summer 
afternoon  sun  threw  a  kindly  light  over 
this  last  scene  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  largest  gathering  of  the  craft  ever 
seen  in  Chicago,  .\mong  the  veterans 
present  were  F.  W.  Brooks,  Patrick 
Chambers.  George  Wittbold,  Chas.  Hart- 
wig,  E.  Newsome,  and  others,  so  were 
James  Hanna  and  Geo.  Wheeldon. 

Mr.  Sanders  left  five  daughters — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ludlow.  Mrs.  G.  L.  La- 
mont.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Victor,  Mrs.  Will-, 
iam  Spon  and  Mrs.  Edward  Smith. 
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GASDnmra  It  Kotten  up  for  itt  readen  and  in 
:(ielr  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  ps  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ABK  AVT  QuiinoHe  Tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetaSles  or  other  pra*Ucai 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbhd  U8  None  of  your  experience  in  oardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thrt  others 
may  Im  enlightened  and  encoiraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


SciTD  ue  Pbotoobapbb  OB  SKBTCBB8  of  vour 
dowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  Tegvtables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  ensraved  for  Gabdbbiho. 
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Cultivate. 

Store  shallots. 

Clean  up  the  walks. 

Plant  Scilla  Siberica. 

Plant  deciduous  trees. 

Keep  the  cinerarias  cool. 

The  Boston  is  the  fern  yet 

Gather  leaves  for  leaf  mold. 

Show  Gardening  to  your  friends. 

There  is  still  time  for  bulb  planting. 

Store  sweet  potatoes  with  especial 
care. 

Keep  the  glass  clean  in  the  green- 
house. 


Tell  us  about  your  new  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Raising  seedling  fruit  trees  is  inter- 
esting work. 

Did  you  prepare  that  list  of  shrubs  for 
the  nurser3rman? 

Is  Berberis  Thunbergii  among  your 
shrub  collection? 

Bulbs  are  losing  time  every  day  they 
are  out  of  the  soil. 

LiLiUM  candidum  should  have  been 
planted  before  now. 

Clean  up  the  lawn  mower  and  store 
it  away  for  the  winter. 

Leaves  are  useful  for  protection  and 
good  for  storing  roots  if  kept  clean  and 
dry. 

If  the  celery  has  been  diseased  burn 
all  the  outer  leaves  after  digging  the 
crop. 

Mignonette  may  stand  a  degree  or 
two  of  frost  if  dry  but  it  does  not  im- 
prove its  chances  of  thriving. 

New  houses  usually  require  more  fre- 
quent damping  to  maintain  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  than  older  structures. 

A  little  praise  for  your  neighbor's 
garden  is  usually  good  policy.  An  ex- 
change of  plants  and  cuttings  helps  both. 

Ripening  the  wood  on  indoor  fruit 
trees  is  an  important  cultural  point  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  ripening  and 
roasting. 

For  those  who  like  clipped  hedges, 
arbor-vitae  is  one  of  the  best  plants. 
Yew  and  box  are  also  excellent  where 
they  will  stand  the  winter. 

The  Scientific  American  for  Septem- 
ber 28  has  some  amusing  illustrations 
showing  what  would  happen  "if  insects 
were  as  large  as  elephants." 

At  Forest  park,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  30 
large  conifers  with  large  balls  of  earth 
weighing  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds, 
have  been  transplanted  to  Kings'  High- 
way. 

A  useful  bulletin,  "Greenhouse  Pests 
of  Maryland,"  by  A.  B.  Gahan,  has  been 
issued  recently  by  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Work  on  the  plans  for  the  coming  fall 
show  at  Chicago  indicates  that  the  man- 
agement is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  it  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the 
National  Flower  Show  city. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  now 
with  spraying  inside.  Evaporation  is 
much  slower  than  it  has  been  lately  and 
the  outside  atmosphere  is  moisten  The 
decreased  light  too  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  centenary  international  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  Botany  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  will  be 
held  April  23  to  May  5,  1908.  Arrange- 
ments are  going  forward  to  make  this 
the  greatest  exhibition  in  the  history  of 
the  society. 

Vitex  Angus-castus,  the  chaste 
shrub,  and  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  are 
flowering  well  in  the  Topeka,  Kans.. 
parks  where  they  are  thought  highly  of 
for  a  late  display.  Mr.  Reinisch  has 
also  a  good  word  for  the  altheas  and 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 


Any  geranitmis  that  cannot  be  found 
a  place  in  the  greenhouse  may  be  hung 
up  in  a  shed  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time,  or  until  the  chrysanthemums  are 
past.  They  can  then  be  cut  back  and 
potted  and  will  make  fine  plants  for 
spring.  But  do  this  before  frost  catches 
them. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
shows  in  connection  with  schools  and 
other  educational  establishments  have 
been  so  frequent  as  this  year.  It  is  a 
good  and  hopeful  sign  for  horticulture 
and  our  country  generally.  Quite  as  en- 
couraging is  the  increased  interest  taken 
in  home  gardening  that  is  everywhere 
apparent 

We  are  often  asked  what  are  the  best 
fertilizers  for  certain  plants.  There  is 
no  best  fertilizer,  but  the  best  method  of 
feeding  plants  is  to  first  obtain  a  healthy, 
well-rooted  specimen  and  then  to  feed  it 
just  as  liberally  as  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  without  injury  to 
the  roots.  Practice  and  observation  of 
results  are  the  best  roads  to  proficiency 
here  as  in  all  other  cultural  details. 

All  records  in  pear  crops  have  been 
broken  by  an  orchard  located  at  Central 
Point,  Ore.  The  owner  of  this  has  sold 
his  crop  on  one  16-acre  tract  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1,250  per  acre.  In  a  letter  to 
Wm.  McMurray,  passenger  agent  of  the 
Harriman  lines  in  Oregon,  the  owner 
asks  the  pertinent  question:  "Would 
anyone  give  me  $20,000  (the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  fruit)  for  the  16  acres 
with  the  pear  trees  after  the  crop  is 
picked?" 

KING  CORN. 

King  Corn  reigns  supreme  at  the  Coli- 
seum at  Chicago  just  now.  The  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition  is  under  way  and 
here  you  can  see  corn  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  corn  of  all  colors  and  corn  from 
every  state  where  it  is  grown.  You  can 
also  meet  men  who  can  tell  about  com, 
about  Indian  corn  and  the  Indians  who 
produce  it,  who  will  show  you  the  vari- 
ous colored  samples  they  produce  and 
will  explain  the  fine  looking  pedigree 
corns  that  are  taking  big  prizes;  men 
who  can  give  pointers  as  to  the  best  va- 
rieties to  grow  and  the  best  land  to 
grow  them  on  and,  incidentally,  the  best 
way  to  grow  them. 

There  is  a  regular  atmosphere  of 
corn ;  from  the  husking  in  the  barn  it 
can  be  followed  to  the  kitchen  where 
dainty  cooks  tell  how  to  get  the  most 
toothsome  dishes  from  our  staple  crop. 
There  is  corn  starch  and  corn  candy; 
sweet  corn,  popcorn  and  a  marvellous 
variety  of  useful  by-products  of  the 
plant  from  glucose  and  corn  syrup  to 
corn  cob  pipes  or  "Missouri  meer- 
schaums." The  experiment  stations  have 
samples  of  their  work;  the  seedsmen 
have  fine  exhibits  of  their  specialties 
and  there  is  music,  brightness  and 
amusements  galore.  And  King  Corn  is 
entitled  to  all  the  homage  he  gets.  Dk) 
we  sufficiently  realize  that  it  is  com  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  our  national  pros- 
perity? It  is  corn  that  runs  our  fac- 
tories, that  feeds  our  millions,  that  keeps 
our  ships  and  railroad  trains  moving, 
that  educates  our  children  and  tends  to 
the  higher  life  of  the  people.  For  agri- 
culture is  the  mainstay  of  every  coun- 
try and  "corn  is  the  spinal  cord  of  agri- 
culture." as  has  been  well  said.  Long 
live  King  Corn,  then,  and  may  his 
beneficent  sway  ever  grow  greater! 
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The  Oracle. 


Yon  are  invited  to  consult  '*THI  ORACLK*'  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  given. 


CARHAnON  BEI>S  IN  THE  GROUND. 

Ed.  Gabdbnino:— 

Is  it  rigrht  to  plant  carnations  on 
beds  at  the  ground  level  If  they  do 
well?  A.  M.  B. 

Provided  there  is  plenty  of  light  ana 
tne  bottom  is  well  drained  there  is 
liothiner  to  prevent  carnations  doing 
v/ell  as  you  propose,  but  benches  or 
raised  beds  are  far  handier  to  work. 
There  is  probably  an  advantage,  too.  in 
the  circulation  of  air  under  the  benches. 


CALIFORNIA  VIOLET  SEEDING. 

Ed.  Gardbnimq:— 

I  enclose  a  plant  of  California  violet, 
divided  July  1,  which  has  never  bloomed 
but  keeps  throwing  up  seed.  Where  does 
the  seed  come  from  and  what  causes  it? 
Will  the  plants  bloom  this  season? 

A.  C. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  habit  in  vio- 
lets early  in  the  season  and  is  due  to  self 
fertilization.  The  plants  will  in  all  prob- 
ability throw  good  flowers  later.  Keep 
the  seed  pods  picked  off  regularly  as  they 
are  apt  to  distress  the  plants. 


TRANSPLANHNG  PERENNIALS. 

Ed.  Oaedbninq:— 

Which  do  you  consider  the  better  time 
for  planting  hardy  perennials,  the  fall  or 
the  spring?  A.  S 

This  depends  upon  the  species.  There 
are  many  kinds  that  can  be  transplanted 
in  the  fall,  especially  sorts  that  finish  up 
their  growth  early,  like  peonies  and  many 
tri8e&  By  attending  to  them  in  Septem- 
ber they  have  a  chance  to  become  estab- 
lished before  winter  and  are  in  a  better 
condition  in  spring  than  if  moved  then. 
Lillum  candldum  again  makes  a  fall 
growth  and  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
spring  if  avoidable.  But  plants  that  grow 
and  flower  late  in  the  season  are  in  many 
cases  better  left  until  the  spring  as  there 
would  not  be  time  in  fall  for  them  to  be- 
come re-established  before  winter. 


THE  CATTLEYA  FLY. 

Ed.  Gabdenino:— 

My  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  are 
badly  infested  wi.h  cattleya  fly,  like  speci- 
men sent  What  do  you  advise  me  to 
do?  A.  M. 

You  would  probably  have  saved  the  sea- 
son's bloom  if  you  had  taken  the  buds 
out  at  the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs  at  their 
first  appearance  when  the  plants  began  to 
grow,  as  there  would  have  been  time  for 
them  to  have  made  good  by  back  breaks. 
As  it  is  the  plants  will  not  have  time  to 
produce  another  biilb  and  flower  sheath. 
But  cut  them  off  in  every  case,  as  it  is 
better  late  than  never,  and  keep  the  roots 
a  little  on  the  dry  side  until  growth  starts 
again.  They  will  be  out  of  season  but 
that  cannot  be  helped  and  the  plants  will 
soon  settle  down  to  their  proper  routine 
of  growth  again.  Fumigate  the  house 
efvery  week  to  kill  any  chance  adult  flies 
that  may  escape  and  keep  a  constant  look- 
out for  the  abnormally  swollen  basal  buds 
that  indicate  the  presence  of  the  insect. 
Bum  all  buds  or  growth  taken  off  at 
once.  Your  plants  will  grow  out  of  the 
trouble  if  you  persist  in  these  details. 


PRESERVING  GREENHOUSE  LUBIBER. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  inform  us  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  how  to  use  creosote  for  preserving 
bars  in  greenhouses.  Can  it  be  used  with 
white  lead  and  in  what  proportion  to 
make  it  perfectly  white,  used  as  a  dip? 
Also,  is  it  injurious  to  plant  life  and  to 
what  extent?  We  would  like  to  hear 
some  opinions  of  the  craft.  E.  G.  E. 

Would  prefer  to  first  dip  the  sash  bars 
in  creosote  and,  after  it  has  soaked  in, 
paint  with  white  lead.  Prepared  in  this 
way  It  would  not  be  Injurious  to  plant 
life. 


HOT  WATER  CONNECTION. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  enclose  plan  herewith  of  how  the 
expansion  tank  is  connected  with  the  hot 
water  system  in  my  greenhouses.  The 
people  who  did  the  job  seemed  to  be  ig- 


Warren  H.  Manning. 

Chairman  first  session  Con^Tfss  of  Hortirullur^. 

See  npxt  pajje. 

norant  as  to  how  it  should  be  connected. 
The  question  is:  Could  not  the  pipe 
marked  X,  connected  from  main  to  side 
of  tank,  be  eliminated?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  connect  expansion  tank  from 
bottom  by  one  pipe  to  highest  point  in 
main  and  to  fill  system  by  connection  with 
return  and  not  through  the  expansion 
tank?  Of  what  use  is  pipe  marked  X 
leading  from  main  to  expansion  tank? 
Should  the  expansion  be  closed  or  open? 
I  wish  to  make  connection  so  that  air 
valves  will  not  be  needed  in  main. 

L.  H.  S. 
The  plan  shows  a  pipe  connecting  the 
bottom  of  the  expansion  tank  with  the 
flow  pipe  Just  below  the  highest  point  of 
the  main,  and  another  pipe  leading  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  main  to  the  ex- 
pansion tank  but  entering  at  the  side. 
The  water  supply  pipe  leads  into  the 
top  of  the  tank.  There  is  no  occasion 
whatever  for  the  second  pipe,  except 
that,  as  arranged.  It  seems  to  be  needed 
as  an  air  vent  Had  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  been  connected 
with  the  highest  point  of  the  system  the 
other  pipe  would  not  be  needed.  The 
supply  pipe  could  be  connected  with  the 
system  at  any  point.  Unless  provided 
with  safety  and  vacuum  valves  the  ex« 
pansion  tank  should  be  open. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

There  is  still  time  to  root  cuttings  of 
Japanese  Ivy. 

No  more  spraying  in  the  afternoon  is 
permissable  among  the  roses. 

iveep  the  flowers  pinched  off  the  gerani- 
ums in  the  propagating  bench. 

Tree  and  shrub  lifting  is  much  safer 
and   easier   after  heavy   rains. 

Lift  carefully  and  pot  small  shrubs  for 
window  and  veranda  decoration. 

Prepare  all  beds  that  are  to  be  planted 
to  bulbs  and  have  them  in  readiness. 

Keep  the  light  away  irom  the  early 
bulbs  until  the  growths  are  turning  green. 

Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house 
where  stock  lifted  from  outside  is  gnrown. 

Root  pruning  fruit  trees  that  are  mak- 
ing too  strong  a  growth  may  be  attended 
to. 

Bring  cyclamens  well  up  to  the  light 
and  watch  the  foliage  carefully  for  in- 
sects. 

Spray  solanums  that  have  been  potted 
from  the  open  ground  several  times  dally 
when    fine. 

Chrysanthemum  benches  to  be  reserved 
for  stock  should  not  be  fed  more  than 
Is   necessary. 

Wei  days  give  an  opportunity  to  clean 
out  rcot  und  tree  sheds  and  get  them 
ready  for  use. 

The  more  slowly  Paper  White  narcissi 
are  forced  the  better  the  substance  of  the 
ilowers  will  be. 

In  watering  heaths  or  azaleas  be  sure 
that  the  water  reaches  every  particle  of 
soil  in  the  pots. 

Place  a  little  gritty  material  around 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  when  planting  on 
heavy,  close  soils. 

Roii  the  lawn  regularly  now  to  consoli- 
date it  for  the  winter  but  stop  at  once 
:?liuuld  frost  occur. 

On  wet  days  sort  all  pots  and  place 
them  away  on  the  racks,  or  otherwise  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost 

Root  up  Harpallum  rigidum  where  it 
has  outgrown  its  station  or  it  will  give 
more  trouble  in  spring. 

Never  allow  tuberoses  to  lay  around 
after  cutting  the  spikes  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  breed  red  spider. 

Trees  with  large  heads  that  have  to  be 
moved  shortly  may  have  a  little  of  the 
extra  wood   removed  now. 

All  necessary  fall  pnming  should  be 
'lone  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
turn  preparatory  to  falling. 

If  any  violets  are  left,  hurry  up  the 
early  benches  cleared  of  chrysanthemums 
and  get  them  planted  at  once. 

Trees  planted  with  a  slight  rise  to  the 
bole  have  a  much  finer  appearance  than 
when  on  the  flat  or  in  a  depression. 

Cut-back  roses  should  now  have  a 
good  lead  and  need  plenty  of  water  at 
the   root  but  little  on   the   foliage. 

f^lmigate  callas  occasionally  whether 
aphis  can  be  seen  about  them  or  not. 
Feed  now  if  large  flowers  are  desired. 

Keep  regal  and  show  pelargoniums  on 
the  dry  side  until  an  Inch  of  new  growth 
has  been  made  and  then  repot  very  flrmly. 

Keep  the  mignonette  quite  cool  now; 
anything  above  45«»  at  night  is  too  high 
unless  It  is  desired  to  hurry  It  for  some 
reason. 

Endeavor  by  picking  over  all  flower 
beds  regularly  and  cleaning  up  the  edges 
to  keep  the  flower  garden  bright  as  long 
as  possible. 

Sterilize  all  soil  for  seed  sowing  and, 
where  possible,  use  water  that  has  been 
through   the  boilers   for  watering,   if   the 
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COJNGRfiSS  OF  HORTICULTURE  190r. 

Organized  by  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture  upon  invitation  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  authorities  and  of  the 
Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomologlcal  So- 
ciety at  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Sep- 
tember 23. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Chairman  J.  C.  Vaughan  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture  called  the 
congress  to  order  in  Convention  Hall  at 
10  a.  m..  He  outlined  the  origin  of  the 
call  of  the  congress  and  stated  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence  as  follows : 

"I  hardly  need  say  that  on  national 
occasions  like  this,  when  a  great  expo- 
sition is  made  of  what  man  has  done 
with  things  material,  it  has  been  thought 
wise  to  have  meetings  which  consider 
the  laws  according  to  which  these  things 
are  made  and  may  be  produced  again  at 
will.  Thus  a  congress  of  horticulture 
would  seem  to  be  as  important  as  an  ex- 
position of  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 

"At  this  congress  we  aim  to  bring 
down  to  date  a  resume  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  since  our  last  congress — to 
survey  our  chosen  field,  horticulture,  on 
all  sides  and  on  each  to  summarize  in  a 
broad  way  about  as  follows : 

"Where  we  were. 

"What  progress  we  have  made.    ' 

"Where  we  still  fall  short  of  what  we 
should  be. 

"The  papers  which  will  be  presented 
to  you  have  been  prepared  in  the  main 
on  these  lines,  and  I  believe  will  not  dis- 
appoint those  who  have  traveled  far  to 
be  here,  nor  that  world-wide  audience 
which  will  later  read  them." 

He  then  introduced  S.  A.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  vice-president  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society,  who  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Following  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's address,  Lieutenant-Governor  J. 
Taylor  Ellyson  welcomed  the  congress 
on  behalf  of  the  exposition  authorities. 
Chairman  Vaughan  presented  Warren 
H.  Manning  as  chairman  of  the  morn- 
ing session,  owing  to  the  absence  of  J. 
H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
who  was  detained  by  sickness  at  home. 

These  papers  were  read  in  the  order 
given  and  all  essayists  were  present  ex- 
cept those  whose  names  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk* 

"Soils,"  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  Madison, 
Wis. 

"Plant  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Wood, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Insect  Enemies,"  by  A.  L.  Quaint- 
ance.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Florists*  Flowers,"  by  W.  N.  Rudd,* 
Mt.  Greenwood,  111. 

The  discussion  of  all  papers  read  was 
taken  up  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  at  2:15 
with  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.,  in  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Green,  of  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.  The  following  papers  were 
read: 

"Garden  Vegetables,"  by  W.  W.  Raw- 
son,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Cut  Flowers,"  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  Tar- 
ry town,  N.  Y. 

"Forest  Trees,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Rane. 
Boston,  Mass. 

•'Local  Conditions  in  Canada,"  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Can. 

"Local     Conditions    in    the    Eastern 


States,"  by  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Local  Conditions  in  the  Central 
West,"  by  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

"Our  National  Forests,"  by  W.  L. 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft  and  H.  C.  Irish  made 
some  brief  remarks  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

Adjournment  was  had  at  5:15  to  the 
auditorium  room  of  the  Inside  Inn  and 
on  invitation  of  Messrs.  Rawson,  Pier- 
son,  Kendel  and  Vaughan  the  delegates 
as  a  body  proceeded  to  the  balcony  cafe 
of  that  hostelry,  where  50  persons  .sat 
down  to  dinner  at  6 :00  o'clock.  Warren 
H.  Manning  presided  and  J.  C.  Olmsted 
and  Mrs.  Olmsted  were  guests  of  honor. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Prof.  S.  A,  Beach  of  Ames,  la.,  in  the 
chair.  Beginning  at  7:30  the  following 
papers  were  read: 

"Civic  Horticulture,"  by  Warren  H. 
Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Landscape  Gardening,"  by  John  C. 
Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

"Schools  and  Experiment  Stations," 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Washington. 

"The  Horticultural  Press,"  by  Leon- 
ard Barron,  New  York. 

"Government  Aid,"  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Gal- 
loway, Washington,  D.  C. 

"Federation  and  Co-operation,"  by  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

The  discussion  of  these  valuable  pa- 
pers, particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Man- 
ning, Olmsted,  Drs.  True  and  Galloway, 
was  very  general  and  continued  until 
nearly  11:00  o'clock,  when  the  general 
congress  adjourned. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
plan  and  growth  of  this  congress  were 
very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  strong 
representative  attendance,  in  view  of  the 
long  distances  to  be  traveled.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  no  greater  day's 
work  had  ever  been  done  in  horticul- 
ture or  on  such  broad  and  general  lines. 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  publication  of  all  the 
papers  and  discussions. 


AMERICAN  POnOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  was  held 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  Septem- 
ber 24-26.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Goodman  at  3  p.  m. 
on  Tuesday  in  the  Convention  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  a  welcome  to  the  exposition 
by  President  Tucker  and  to  Virginia  by 
Samuel  B.  Woods,  president  of  the  state 
Horticultural  Society.  These  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Col.  C.  L.  Watrous,  Iowa. 
The  programme  follows : 

"A  Promising  Treatment  for  Control 
of  Brown  Rot  of  the  Peach,"  W.  M. 
Scott;  "Some  Features  of  the  Work  in 
Deciduous  Fruit  Insect  Investigations," 

A.  L,  Quaintance;  "Control  of  Pear 
Blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  M.  B. 
Waite;  "Notes  on  New  Fruits,"  Col.  G. 

B.  Brackett;  "Some  Notes  on  Figs," 
H.  N.  Starnes;  "Fruits  of  Canadian 
Origin,"  W.  T.  Macoun;  "Deductions 
from  Experience  in  Breeding  Orchard 
Fruits  for  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley," C.  G.  Patten;  "Present  Status  of 
Citrus  Breeding,"  H.  J.  Webber;  "Do 
Present  Commercial  Conditions  Promote 
Fruit  Consumption,"  W.  A.  Taylor: 
"The  Prune  in  Oregon,"  H.  S.  Giles; 
"The  Cherry  in  Oregon,"  C.  E  Hopkins : 
"Features   of  Fruit   Growing  in   Hood 


River,  Oregon,"  C.  I.  Lewis;  "Mountain 
Peach  Growing,"  G.  P.  Miller;  "JEarly 
Apples  in  the  Eastern  States,"  J.  L. 
Soper;  "History  of  Fruit  Growing  in 
Florida."  H.  Harold  Hume;  "History  of 
Fruit  Growing  in  Virginia,"  J.  I*  Phil- 
lips; "History  of  Fruit  Growing  in 
Maryland."  J.  W.  Kerr;  "Histoiy  of 
Fruit  Growing  in  West  Virginia,"  T.  C 
Johnson;  "History  of  Fruit  Growing  in 
Georgia,"  P.  J.  Berckmans;  "History  of 
Fruit  Growing  in  North  Carolina,"  W. 
F.  Mas^'^v     .^^_________^__ 

IIATIOIIAL  NUT  GROWERS' ASSOCIAnOR. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers'  Association  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  (September  26-28), 
v/as  of  much  interest  and  was  made  up 
of  members  from  18  different  states. 
The  programme  embraced  various  fea- 
tures of  the  industry,  and  while  the 
pecan  received  much  attention,  still  the 
hickory,  walnut  and  chestnut,  came  in 
for  increased  notice.  The  commerdal 
aspect  of  nut  growing  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Hume,  of  Florida,  Col.; 
C.  A.  Van  Duzee,  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr. 
Robt.  T.  Morris,  of  New  York,  were 
among  the  speakers.  Prof.  F.  H.  Bur- 
nett, of  Louisiana,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, while  but  few  changes  were  made 
in  other  officials. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIEIT. 

The  annual  premium  list  of  this  so- 
ciety will  soon  be  issued  and  any  one 
having  special  premiums  to  offer  are  re- 
quested to  send  full  particulars  for  the 
same  to  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CARNATION  REGISTERED. 

By  H.  A.  Jahn,  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Lloyd,  white,  flowers  three  and  one-half 
to  four  inches ;  free  and  continuous 
bloomer ;  habit  is  the  very  best ;  seedling 
of  1902,  parents  two  pedigree  seedlings 
dateing  back  to  Scott  and  Hinzes  white. 
Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 


AT  WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.  T. 

The  seventh  annual  show  of  the  Wap- 
pingers  Dahlia  Society  was  held  Sep- 
tember 21  and  was  a  great  success.  The 
principal  prize,  the  Uplands  silver  cup, 
offered  to  amateurs  by  Wm.  P.  Qyde 
for  the  best  collection  of  dahlias,  was 
won  by  Seaman  Hunt,  besides  other 
prizes  in  money,  including  the  GarUck, 
Howarth  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargeant's 
prize  for  the  best  collection.  Other 
prizes  were  won  by  W.  P.  Gyde  and 
Mrs.  James  Duncan. 


AMERICAN  INSTSTUTE  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

As  previously  announced,  the  dahlia 
show  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  New  York.  September  24-26. 
Considering  the  Inclement  weather,  the 
attendance  was  very  fair.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  fine  and  fanciers  can  t>e  given 
credit  for  Iceeplng  the  Introduction  of  new 
and  beautiful  varieties  well  abreast  of 
horticultural  progress. 

The  orchid  and  plant  display  of  the 
Julius  Roehrs  Co.  was  the  most  popular 
corner  in  the  hall.  Their  different  varie- 
ties of  orchids,  fancy  leaved  caladiums. 
marantas,  Adiantum  Farleyense  and  other 
handsome  plants  were  great  attractiona 
H.  A.  Jahn,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  exhibited 
an  unnamed  white  seedling  carnation. 
Thei^  were  noteworthy  exhibits  of  fruit 
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and  vegetables,  and  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  awarded  prizes  for 
grapes.  Rickards  Bros.,  New  York,  made 
a  fine  display  of  bulbs  and  seeds. 

Among  many  good  varieties  of  dahlias 
exhibited  the  following  were  noted:  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  flesh  pink;  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
white;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  pink;  Maid 
of  Kent,  variegated;  Catherine  Dreer, 
scarlet:  Perle  d'Or,  white.  The  seedling, 
Charles  Lianter,  raised  and  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Wingett,  Lenox,  Mass.,  attracted 
much  attention.  It  is  very  large,  orange 
yellow  in  color  with  long  stem  and  fine 
foliage.  It  took  first  prize  at  Lenox  this 
year,  and  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded  it  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  New  England  Dahlia 
Society  show  at  Boston.  The  first  prize 
winners  in  the  professional  classes  fol- 
low : 

Display  of  single  dahlias — ^J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

Twenty-five  varieties,  one  flower  of  each 
— ^Mra  H.  A-  Jahn.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Fifty  varieties,  one  flower  of  each — 
H..F.  Burt.  Taunton.  Mass. 

Twenty-five  varieties,  one  flower  of  each 
— H.  F.  Burt. 

Di^lay  of  pompons — ^W.  P.  Lothrop, 
East   Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Display  of  cactus — ^W.  P.  Lothrop. 

Display  of  cactus  and  single  cactus — 
H   F   Burt. 

Vase  of  25  blooms — ^W.  P.  Lothrop 
(three  classes.) 

Display  Of  single  seedlings — Mills  & 
Co.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Collection  of  seedling  dahlias — Mrs.  T. 
T.  Kinney.  Elberon.  N.  Y.  (W.  D.  Rob- 
ertson, gardener). 

Display  of  pompons — Chas.  Stewart 
Smith. 

Twenty-five  blooms  cactus — Geo.  C. 
Rand.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  blooms  white  cactus — J.  T. 
Lovett, 

AMATBUR8. 

Display  of  cactus  dahlias — James  Dow- 
len.  Seabrlght.  N.  J. 

Display  of  pompons — Chaa  Stewart 
Smith,  Stamford,  Conn.,  (J.  C.  Sorenson, 
gardener).  ^  ^        i.     tt. 

Fifty  .varieties,  one  flower  of  each — E. 
D.  Adams,  Seabright,  N.  J.,  (Geo.  H. 
Hale,  gardener).  ^  ^        ^ 

Twenty-flve  varieties,  one  flower  of  each 
— B.  D.  Adams. 

Twelve  varieties,  one  flower  of  each — 
Wm.  G.  Hill.  Jr..  Scarboro.  N.  Y. 

MISCKLLANBOUS. 

Display  of  orchids  and  other  plants — 
Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Fifty    named    gladioli — (Jeo.    Burchett, 
Little  Palls,  N.  Y.            ,  ^.  „     ^ 
Twenty-flve  named  gladioli — Geo.   Bur- 
Ten  named  gladioli — John  Lewis  Childs, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.              ^,  ^.  ^^    , 
Roses — Lewis  M.  Noe.  Madison,  N.  J. 
Carnations — ^F.   R.   Pierson   Co.,  Tarry- 
town.  N.  Y.    

PASSION  FRUIT  Uf  ENGLAND. 

The  passion  fruit  (Passiflora  edulis) 
has  been  tried  in  Covent  Garden,  but 
without  much  success.  A  New  Zealander 
writes  to  an  English  paper  saying:  "I 
was  very  much  amused  to  see  the  notes 
maligning  that  popular  Australasian 
fruit,  the  passion  fruit.  When  ripe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  known, 
slightly  acid,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It 
has  a  hard  egR-shaped  shell,  and  is  of  a 
chocolate-purple  color  when  at  its  best, 
and,  as  regards  use,  no  fruit  salad  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  it.  It  keeps  for 
a  considerable  time  when  ripe,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hard  shell,  which  shrivels 
some  time  after  maturity,  but  if  plucked 
from  the  vine  when  green,  it  does  not 
ripen,  and  is  practically  useless,  and  this. 
I  understand,  was  the  case  at  Covent 
Garden.  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that 
I  was  astonished  at  the  absence  of  the 
fruit  in  England,  and  I  think  that  if 
better  known  it  would  find  a  good  mar- 
ket." 


SEPTEMBER  WEATHER  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  average  temperature  for  September 
was  65<»,  although  the  average  for  last  year 
was  70.  This  year  the  average  has  been 
62.8.  The  September  of  1906  and  that  of 
1897  were  the  warmest  on  record.  The 
warmest  day  of  this  September  was  the 
first,  when  92  was  reached.  There  was  a 
warm  spell  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
nearly  all  the  other  days  were  below  the 
normal.  In  the  matter  of  sunshine  the 
month  was  behind  also.  The  normal  aver- 
age of  sunshine  is  .63.  This  year  ihe 
average  was  .52.  The  scales  tip  the  oth- 
er way  in  regard  to  rain,  however.  There 
was  4.41  inches,  as  against  the  normal  of 
3.04.  On  wind  the  month  was  about 
normal. 
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THK    COTTAGE    GARDEN. 

The  cottage  garden  shows  a  face 
Of  heartsease  and  of  herb-of-grace. 
Such  Sunday  cleanness  and  so  bright, 
In  lavender  and  pink  and  white. 

With  little  beds  in  formal  box. 
And  rows  of  stocks  and  hollyhocks. 
Clove  gillyflowers  and   sops-in-wlne, 
And  jessamine  and  eglantine. 

Now  where  the  lilies  boWed  their  heads. 
Like  angel-folk  In  the  garden-beds, 
Now   in   the  equinoctial   weather 
The  China  asters  press  together. 

Never  was  such  a  damask  seen 
On  gown  of  empress  or  of  queen; 
Never  was  silk  or  tafTety 
So  flnely  pranked  to  take  the  eye. 

Pink,  purple,  white.  In  serried  masses. 
Tnat  give  no  hint  of  leaves  or  grasses; 
The  China  asters  ope  like  suns 
Their  cheerful  constellations. 

The  rose,  the  rose's  hues  are  dull. 
No  snapdragon  is  beautiful. 
Beside  the  China  aster's  grace. 
Who    shows     a     new- washed     morning 
face. 

As  though  a  peacock  changed  his  hues 
To  rose  and  purple,  whites  and  blues, 
The  cottage  garden  spreads  a  train 
Of  colors  from   the  rainbow  ta'en. 

The  cottage  garden  shows  a  flare 
Of  splendor  to  the  even  star; 
A  country  girl  so  fresh,  so  fair. 
She  makes  court  ladles  dull  by  her. 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


PANSIES 

Clip  otit  this  ad.  and  tend 
to  us  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  return  we  will  mnil  yon 
A  IScent  okt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRANK  S.  PLAIT  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MICHELLS: 


Are  Always  Reliable. 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE, 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     bu. 

Phillpps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  |2  50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5rc    6  50 

PhtHpps  Slope  and  Terrace  Mixture^ISc    3.50 

Philipps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  puritjr  and  will  make  a  peifect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  writefor  catalor. 

The  Henry  Phillpps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

rAlL  BULBS 

Special  Csllection  No  1— $1.00. 

12  HyacinthSy  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TnllpSySirgle  and  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crocus,  assorted  colors. 
AU  delivered  by  mall  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order^now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

PgNVER    OOl. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 


N.  L.  WILLET  SEED  CO.,  Agnsta,  Ga. 

Jobbers  and  Growing  Contractors  for  tbe  Sontli. 
oeoaou  Ciaoi%N  seed  a 

Collards,  Cotton.  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Giant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra.  Waterme  ons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  juoe 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oais,  Chufas.  Velvet  B  ans. 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grasf,  Bermuda  Grass,  Csssava,  Teo- 
sint^,  Amber  and  Orange  Ca^e,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnins,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe.  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Satlva  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  toois,  barns,  outbuirding  and   houses 

often  need  pamtine.  "Everybody's  Paint  Boole,"  written  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  ^aintinf .  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  m  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  kalao- 
minine,  oto 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  ffurnlluro  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
doccrating  a  home.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farming  toois  and  farm  vehicles  are  liept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cin  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  hmdsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  thb  Trbbs  op  Nura^ 
AifEsiCA  (Sai^eat).— The  most  com- 
plete and  anthentie  work  on  the  rabject 
The  pom  number  826,  with  over  600 
{Unstrationt.  Btctj  tree  ttndent  should 
haTeft.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatiflc  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  iflants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illastrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fbuit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaDUPLOWBR   and  Ax^t^BD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Tery  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary  kinds  of  asfNiragus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGarobning  (Wauffh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  YoluaSie  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t£  book.    50  cents. 

Lanoscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  ot  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  GROwrao  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
BTOvrer  who  has  made  a  socoess  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  Tiolets  can  afford 
to  be.  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  GovDWta  fMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  erery  department 
of  tiie  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
Yolume  of  160  pages,  handbx^  Jiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  AicBRiCAN  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  % 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expet  u  who  hasgiyen  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  impro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PuiaGATiON  Mbthods  Oohnson).— a 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  prok\iseIy  illustrated; 
260paaea.    $1.0a.  ( 


Wa  can  aapply  any  of  tha  foOowtag  booka.  poatpaidt  at 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlT  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
suooessnil  practical  florist.  Qlustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHouae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Orer  800  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

jiMusHRooMs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  hj 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlY 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  yegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    IllustratMl,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; vrith  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  yarieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  fi[OOseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  oyer  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  yoioe 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hying.    $1.50.  \ 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Oyer  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^(ood  for,  the  du- 
ferent  manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Four  yolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Fu>wbr  Gardbn  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pmit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


tha  iirlGCS  glvaa: 

Thb  Orchabd  and  Fruit  Gardbx 
(Powell)  -One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  lor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directiona  The  yolumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardening  ('Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut^iect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  alpout  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splttididl j 
Qlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
nabits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  O' 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  oftbetr  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  English  Flower  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vrith  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Lujes  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  yarieties  have  been  ycry 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illos- 
trated.    60  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  uaelnl 
information  K>r  all  iaterested  in  fiiiit,  -vegfr 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pag;ea, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindplea  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.     \ 

Vbgbtablr  Gabdbning  (Prof.  Green.,  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  PoR-PROPrr  (Pany).— A  treatiac 
on  the  propagation  and  cuttiyation  o 
nut-bearing  txrees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  ^zaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  m& 
Kaempieri,  Etilalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialt7.«M«M«M«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

'    The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Qiarming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  '"^.^r."-  , 
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Oct.  IS, 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  Stoto  EntomologUt  of  iUrylaod 

A  PrBOtiaa  TrMitifle  and  tlmelj  work  on  cheap 
•od  elTecitve  niemis  vt  ueHtroylug  fnseot  petts  and 
otbor  Teruiiu  In  various  placet.  This  work  is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  lesti  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 

Slher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  ImporUnt  books  pablbbed  tols  season  and 
to  much  needed  at  tblv  time.  It  wUl  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  6BOWKBS  AND  KURSEBTMElf 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  ibe  nuiorloua 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aciil  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  ibe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  Krowers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  yoon^  orchard  tree<«  1^ 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easllv 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserleH  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  is  con>ld- 
^red  t  he  best  authority  on  thlssubject  In  i  ills  country 
and  has  left  nothliiK  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBRS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
have  found  that  voictables  and  flowers  caimot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  i»ro. 
cednre  are  fully  described  and  every  detaU  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

If ILLEBS  AND  GBAIN  DBAI<EBS 
have  been  l«M>king  forward  to  the  pnbllcatlon  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  sas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevato/s  con- 
taininggrain  in  stor^^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indlsnensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
luclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FABMEBS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  aud  rats  and  mice  hi  any  Indosure. 
OOI1I.EOE   AND  STATION  WOBKEBS 
will  flnil  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  to  the  oul> 
work  of  tbe  kind  ever  published.    It  It  written  In  a 

Ropniar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
andKomely  bound,  covering  2M  pages,  price,  post- 

'^  THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


Tlmntm  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

COf>VRiGHTS  Ac 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  la  probably  patentable.  Commnnica- 
Uons  strictly  conOdentlal.  HANDBOOK  onPa^enU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securinffpatents. 

Patenu  taken  tbronvh  Munn  A  Go.  recalTe 
tpeeUU  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Sckntiflc  Jimericam 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  TAnrest  dr- 
eolation  of  any  sclentlflo  Journal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year:  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  «Co/|»"«»—»- New  York 

Branch  Offloc,  CS  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C* 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLf  R  CHART  ia  tocribUif 
them.     Price,  $1.00  pottpaidL 

TMC  OAmtNINO  CO-  Chtopi, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  • • OP  •  • • 

Gardening  ^ss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  $27.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Moooa  BuiUine,  CHICAGO 


Grown  tVom 


^  J^lusfirooii^pawa 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  <ZrSf!^':i.^^T^;i.  '^^^'^"^.^'^ 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freifl:ht.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  lOG 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •'GARDEN  CUr  SPAWN.  ■^'.X.T^^^L^^t^S 

tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and/ tbe  extent  of  the  iboculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinir  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
91.25*  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NBW  YORKs  1 4  Barclay  M 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBASe  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRmNQ. 


Vol.  XVI. 


•SOO  A  Tbab 

24    NUMBSRB. 


CHICAQO.  NOVEMBER  i.  1907. 
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ENTRANCE    TO    NEW    ROSE    GARDEN,    HUMBOLDT    PARK,    CHICAGO. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  PARKS,  CBICAGO. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  Chicago 
west  side  parks  as  they  were  until  taken 
in  hand  for  improvement,  would  hardly 
recognize  certain  parts  of  them  where 
much  money  has  been  spent,  and  judi- 
ciously spent,  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  other  fine  public  parks  in  vari- 
ous cities  in  the  United  States.  Super- 
intendent Jensen  has  a  big  charge;  an 
incredible  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  and  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Gardens  of  great  beauty  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  most  unlikely  look- 
ing material,  and  fine  rest  houses,  boat 
houses  and  other  structures  for  the  use 
of  the  public  have  been  designed  and  in 
some  cases  completed ;  fine,  large,  roomy 
structures  designed  in  harmony  with 
Jtheir  .surroundings.  A  new  range  of 
propagating  houses  has  been  built  and 
an  immense  conservatory  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  Garfield  park.  The 
former  has  already  been  referred  to 
here  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 


the  houses  are  now  in  full  working  or- 
der and  filled  with  plants  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

The  new  rose  and  hardy  plant  gar- 
dens at  Humboldt  park  will,  as  the 
plants  become  established,  be  pleasant 
places  all  through  the  season,  the  gar- 
den hall  and  pergolas  offering  shade  in 
hot  weather  and  shelter  from  rain,  and 
making  excellent  places  to  view  the 
flower  beds  from.  The  pergolas  are  not 
as  yet  well  covered  in  vines;  this  could 
not  be  expected,  as  they  have  been 
planted  so  short  a  time,  but  good  varie- 
ties for  the  purpose  have  been  used  and 
carefully  tended  and  another  season  will 
see  them  very  beautiful.  The  summer 
season  is  all  too  short  in  this  country 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  kind  of 
gardening,  but  such  as  it  is  it  will  doubt- 
less be  taken  fullest  advantage  of  by 
the  citizens  and  visitors.  The  entrance 
to  this  rose  garden,  as  will  be  seen  by 
our  illustration,  is  simple  yet  very  ef- 
fective, quite  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  vases  have  already 
been  very  attractive  with  creeping  vines 
and  other  plants.  This  little  piece  of  the 
work   is  characteristic  of  the  excellent 


taste  shown  thoroughout  the  system. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable 
to  the  lasting  of  the  bedding  display, 
and  on  October  18  the  beds  of  salvias 
and  various  geraniums  in  Union  and 
other  parks  were  almost  as  brilliant  as 
in  summer,  a  great  contrast  to  last  year, 
when  everything  had  been  killed  long 
before.  Visitors  to  these  parks  may  be 
assured  of  a  fine  display  next  spring,  as 
at  least  150,000  bulbs  of  all  kinds  have 
been  obtained  from  various  sources.  In 
the  herbaceous  gardens  10,000  Lilium 
candidum  have  been  planted,  and  these 
should  result  in  a  grand  display  next 
summer  of  this  chaste  flower  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  many  annual  displays 
in  the  future.  There  are  50,000  nar- 
cissi to  be  planted  in  Humboldt  park, 
while  at  Garfield  park  tulips  are  to  be 
principally  relied  on  for  the  display. 
Large  plantings  of  perennial  subjects 
have  been  made  in  Humboldt  park,  and 
altogether  a  rich  display  and  one  of 
great  interest  may  be  looked  forward 
to  next  year. 

Water  always  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  lak«^s  ai 
the  west  side  parks  are  large.    Mr.  Jen- 
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sen  was  fortunate  in  having  much  of 
this  ornamental  water  all  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  the  improvements  he  has  car- 
ried out  and  is  carrying  out  along  this 
line^  are  many.  But  water  to  be  ef- 
fective must  be  clear  and  free  from  ob- 
jectionable weeds,  and  the  weed  cutter 
shown  is  a  great  help  in  this  direction. 
It  is  used  constantly  on  the  various 
lakes  and  ornamental  water  and  must 
constitute  a  great  saving  in  labor.  The 
west  side  park  commissioners  are  to  be 
commended  on  their  spirited  policy,  for 
the  improvements  being  carried  out  are 
of  a  permanent  character  and  will  be- 
come increasingly  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  citizens  as  time  passes. 


and  the  donors  pay  for  them).  On  this 
date,  September  21,  the  following  dona- 
tions were  made:  Frank  M.  Weaver, 
one  dozen  Java  monkeys ;  H.  C.  Watton, 
two  pair  blue  wing  teal  ducks;  £.  £. 
Houghton,  one  cinnamon  bear;  Will  J. 
Gault,  one  pair  black  bear  cubs;  and  A. 
M.  De  Bolt,  one  pair  spotted  lynx.  The 
remainder  of  the  list  is  composed  of 
mandarin  ducks,  white  and  blade  swans, 
ringtail  monkeys  and  mountain  lions. 
Much  work  will  be  done  this  winter  re- 
building cages  and  dens  and  we  h(M>e  to 
use  the  very  latest  and  best  methods, 
with  the  object  of  ultimately  excelling 
all  the  older  cities  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  zoo. 


FLOWER  BBDS  IN  WHEELER  PARK,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  PARKS. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  about  41,- 
000  population,  made  up  of  citizens  from 
almost  every  county  in  the  union.  Every 
one  in  the  United  States  has  friends 
here  and  is  interested.  Although  every- 
one is  very  busy,  either  building  up  a 
home,  business,  factory,  school,  church, 
or  engaged  in  street  railways,  many 
miles  of  asphalt  paving  and  many  miles 
of  cement  walks;  yet  all  take  a  great 
interest  in  our  city  parks.  Three  or  four 
thousand  people  visit  Wheeler  park 
every  Sunday. 

We  have  five  small  parks  under  vari- 
ous stages  of  improvement.  The  park 
board  looks  forward  to  donations  of 
more  small  parks  to  exceed  the  value  of 
$50,000  before  June,  1908. 

Wheeler  park,  comprising  44  acres, 
was  donated  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Wheeler ; 
it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  any. 
Its  natural  advantages  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  The  North  Canadian  river 
flows  along  its  entire  south  side.  All 
of  the  natural  trees  and  shrubs  peculiar 
to  this  climate,  grow  within  the  park. 
With  the  improvements  made  and  those 
contemplated  it  will  be  second  to  none, 
considering  size,  of  any  of  the  parks  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  making  a  special  effort  on 
flowers  and  a  zoo.  Our  flower  display 
is  a  surprise  to  all  who  visit  the  park. 
The  impression  exists  in  this  country 
that  flowers  do  not  do  well  in  Oklahoma. 
It  is  an  erroneous  impression,  as  our 
parks  show.  We  also  have  quite  an  at- 
tractive zoo.  On  September  20  the  park 
board  published  a  list  of  animals  and 
fowl  desired  for  spring  delivery  to  fill 
vacancies  and  enlarge  the  zoo  and  asked 
for  donations.     (We  locate  the  animals 


The  spirit  of  the  Oklahoma  citizen  is, 
"Nothing  is  too  good  for  us,"  but  we 
must  have  the  goods  and  the  best  quality. 
Oklahoma. 


PARK  NOTES  FROM  NADISOR,  WIS. 

E.  T.  Mische,  superintendent  of  the 
Madieon,  Wis.,  parks,  has  considerable 
work  in  hand  in  the  way  of  alterations 
and  addittona 

At  Brittingham  park  filling  in  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Monona  is  progressing 
by  means  of  dredging  and  this  work  will 
probably  be  completed  next  year.  Sand 
pumps  are  also  being  used  to  deepen 
lagoons  and  fill  adjoining  areaa  CJonMd- 
erable  planting  on  the  lake  shores  is  con- 
templated. One  dredge,  rigged  at  mid- 
summer will,  it  is  computed,  pump  about 
75.000  yards  by  the  end  of  the  season 
though  clay  and  boulders  have  been  en- 
countered. Another  is  engaged  on  a  park- 
way extension  to  South  Madison  and  its 
total  will  probably  be  about  800,000  yards. 

The  Mendota  parK  driveway  has  been 
extended  about  half  a  mile  around  Lake 
Mendota  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced for  further  improvements  on  Bast 
Washington  avenue,  extending  easterly 
from  the  capitol  about  2^  milesi  When 
completed  this  will  probably  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  park  department 
as  a  boulevard.  It  is  182  feet  wide  and 
will  have  a  -central  turf  strip. 


MuNCiE,  Ind. — ^An  appropriation  of 
$500  for  improvements  in  McCullogh 
park  was  made  by  the  city  council  S^- 
tember  30.  J.  C.  Powers,  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  laid  but  the  present  drives, 
will  have  charge  of  the  new  work. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  PEREimiALS  AND  ROCK  FLAHTS 

There  are  more  beautiful  plants 
among  the  hardy  perennials  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed  and  the  following  notes 
should  prove  of  interest.  Among  the 
aubretias  there  are  many  and  of  varied 
colors  from  pink  to  dark  blue.  If  placed 
where  the  roots  have  some  soil  and  can 
get  moisture  at  the  top  of  a  wall  they 
will  hang  down  and  flower  profusely, 
forming  a  mass  of  color.  One  of  the 
finest  and  most  free  flowering  is  no 
doubt  Moerheimi,  a  variety  of  recent 
introduction.  The  varieties  of  Phlox 
setacea  have  stiff  narrow  foliage  which 
lies  on  the  soil  and  are  about  two  inches 
high.  In  May  they  produce  flowers 
which  vary  in  color  from  white  to  red. 
Arabis  alpina  and  its  double  and  golden 
leaved  varieties  are  very  striking,  the 
flowers  are  white. 

Less  known  are  the  linarias,  amongst 
which  L.  hepaticaefolia  and  pallida  take 
a  prominent  place.  The  former  is  a 
beauty  for  shady  places  or  carpeting  the 
Rrround  under  taller  plants;  the  flowers 
are  lilac  and  the  foliage  fine  green.  L. 
pallida  likes  a  moist  position  and  has 
large  purple  flowers.  Acaena  argentea 
is  especially  suitable  for  rockeries  and 
forms  a  fine  carpet  of  bronze-colored 
leaves. 

There  are  many  good  carpeting  plants. 
such  as  arenaria,  thymus,  etc,  but  they 
take  only  a  second  place  in  a  rockery  or 
garden.  In  the  first  place  are  wanted 
plants  which  produce  large,  brightly  col- 
ored flowers,  not  tiny  ones  that  have 
only  botanical  value.  The  flowers  of 
Adonis  Amurensis  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  the  snowdrops.  They  are  bright 
yellow,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
Helleborus  niger.  Adonis  Pyrentica 
has  fine  bright  green  foliage  and  flowers 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  A.  Amuren- 
sis; it  grows  one  foot  high,  flowering 
in  May.  A.  vernalis  flowers  in  March, 
producing  large,  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Allium  pedemontanum  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  onion  family  with  umbels  of 
puiple-red  flowers.  Alyssum  saxatile 
citrmum  is  a  beautiful  lemon-colored 
variety  of  this  well  known  plant,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  double  form. 

Among  anemones  we  have  A.  alpina 
and  its  variety  sulphurea,  white  and  sul- 
phur  yellow,  A.  decapetala,  white,  a  na- 
tive of  the  United  States ;  A.  patens,  also 
a  native  of  North  America,  yellow;  A. 
Pulsatilla,  a  gem  which  should  be  given 
a  prominent  place,  the  flowers  violet  blue 
with  golden  sUmens  which  show  fine 
against  the  color  of  the  peUls,  its  rare 
white  variety  and  A.  sylvestris. 

Amebia  echioides  (macrotomia),  is 
one  of  the  choicest  plants  for  a  rock 
garden,  bearing  soft  primrose-yellow 
flowers  which  at  the  opening  have  brown 
blotches,  these  gradually  disappearing  as 
the  flower  fades.  Of  asdepias  there  are 
many  varieties,  such  as  Hallii,  Fremonti 
and  tuberosa,  all  very  useful  Aster  al- 
pinus  and  its  white  and  red  forms  are 
good  rock  plants. 

Of  campanulas  we  can  only4nention  a 
few:  C.  garganica  has  pretty  flowers, 
blue,  with  white  center;  C  alba  is  a 
white  form.  C.  glomerata  acaulis  has  vio- 
let blue  flowers  in  terminal  heads.  C  mur- 
alis  is  of  dwarf  tufted  habit,  with  Une 
purple  flowers.  C.  Henderson!  is  a  hy- 
brid, but  almost  kills  itself  by  flowering; 
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it  is  one  of  ^the  bcft.  C.  persicifolia,  the 
blue  and  white  varieties,  are  well  known. 
C.  Europaeum  and  C.  bederxfolium  are 
quite  hardy  here,  where  they  stand,  un- 
protected, 35*  of  frost.  C.  Europaum  has 
crimson  flowers.  C.  hederaefolium  has 
flowers  a  little  paler  and  the  latter  has 
very  fine  ivy-like  foliage. 

Corydalis  angustifolia,  C.  nobilis  and  C 
Scouleri  are  three  ^ood  plants  for  rock- 
eries.    Of   cyripedmms,   the    American 

C.  spectabile  and  the  European  C.  cal- 
ceolus  are  good  for  the  shady  cool  cor- 
ners. Delphinium  Chinense  varieties, 
among  which  the  new  Cineraria  is  prom- 
inent, are  also  good,  as  are  D.  nudicaule, 

D.  Sibiricum  and  D.  grandiflorum 
plenum,  a  scarce  old  plant  with  indigo 
blue  flowers  and  black  stems;  it  is  not 
very  plentiful.  Among  the  single  dian- 
thuses  D.  cruentis  and  D.  neglectus,  are 
very  fine,  but  the  double  varieties,  al- 
though a  few  odd  ones  can  be  used, 
should  be  left  to  another  part  of  the 
garden. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  alba  and  Cau- 
casica  can  be  used  with  effect  in  some 
parts,  but  so  that  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spoil  choicer  plants.  Dielytra 
eximea  and  formosa,  which  are  small 
forms  of  D.  spectabilis,  are  very  nice ; 
eximea  has  reddish  purole,  formosa  dark 
red  flowers.  Dodecatheon  Hendersoni, 
D.  pauciflorum  and  D.  splendens  prefer 
a  cool  place  and  shady  position.  Of 
doronicums,  D.  Clusii  and  D.  Austriacum 
are  the  lowest  fjrowine  varieties.  Drj'as 
Drummondi,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a 
choice  alpine  plant,  but  a  difficult  one 
and  is  therefore  less  fit  for  general  use. 
A.  M.  C.  Van  Der  Elst. 

Holland.     

SCnXA  CAMPAIIULATA. 

All  the  iquills  are  useful  hardy  bulb- 
ous plants,  fine  for  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der, for  planting  in  the  grass,  on  rock- 
eries, or  anywhere  where  pretty  flow- 
ers in  early  spring  are  looked  for.  The 
white  flowered  form  of  squill  shown  in 
the  aocompanving  illustration,  taken 
from  a  group  flowerinfi[  in  Lincoln  park, 
Chicago,  is  not  suffiaently  known  or 
grown,  for  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
fMs\f  flowering  hardy  plants  and  most 
amoiable  to  culture. 

We  do  not  see  enough  of  these  hardy 
bulbous  subjects  in  gardens  and  it  is 
difficult  to  sa^  why.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  it  is  only  necessanr  to 
plant  them  in  fairly  good  soil  and  leave 
them  alone;  thejr  will  take  care  of 
themselves  if  a  little  fresh  soil  and  de- 
cayed manure  or  something  of  a  similar 
character  is  given  annually.  The  bulbs 
are  cheap  and  easily  procured  in  au- 
tumn, the  best  time  to  plant,  and  there 
is  hardlv  a  place  in  any  garden,  Urge 
or  small  that  they  would  not  beautify 
wben  tn  flower.  G. 

LUraiES  UNDER  TREES. 

The  Garden  recently  had  a  pretty 
illustration  showing  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
growing  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with 
the  following  note ;  "The  perennial  lupine 
is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
hardy  plants,  and  grown  in  Rjardens  near 
towns  it  thrives  exceptionallv  well.  In 
the  shade  of  large  trees  it  is  equally 
at  home,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  The  lupine 
likes  a  deep,  well-dug  soil,  and  then 
soon  develops  into  large  clumps,  form- 
ing a  grand  display  during  June  with  its 
handsome  spikes  of  blue  or  white." 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROA  RABBITS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  protect- 
ing fruit  trees  from  rabbits.  One  con- 
sists of  painting  the  trunk  and  the  lower 
branches  with  some  form  of  paint  This 
usually  consists  of  soap,  water,  and 
some  other  ingredient  like  carbolic  acid 
or  tar.  The  best  formula  is  water,  one 
gallon;  soap,  one  pound;  carbolic  acid, 
two  to  four  ounces.  Some  prefer  to 
modify  this  formula  by  adding  enough 
Venetian  red  to  give  the  mixture  a  good 
pink  color.  The  paint  is  of  value  only 
as  it  prevents  the  rabbits  from  barking 
the  trees,  killing  the  rabibts  is  of  very 
little  importance.  Blood  from  slaughter 
houses  has  been  used  with  good  results. 
This  is  inconvenient  to  prepare  and 
washes  off  readily  so  that  it  requires 
three  or  four  applications  each  winter, 
but  if  repeatedly  applied,  it  seems  to 
give  fdirly  good  results.  Thick  white 
lead  in  linseed  oil  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  some  farmers,  but  most  people 
would  be  afraid  of  bad  results  following 
the  use  of  the  oil.  Any  mixture  that 
will  wash  off  must  be  reapplied  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season. 

The  other  system  of  protecting  the 
trees  consists  of  wrapping  the  trunk  and 
larger  limbs  of  the  trees  with  some  ma- 
terial that  prevents  rabbits  from  reach- 
ing the  bark.  Rags,  heavy  building  pa- 
per, grass  rope,  screen  wire,  veneer 
wood,  and  corn  stalks  are  all  used  for 
this  work  with  good  results.  Any  mate- 
rial that  wraps  tight  about  .the  trunk  of 
the  tree  must  be  removed  in  early  spring. 
Screen  wire,  veneer  wood,  or  corn  stalks 
may  be  bound  loosely  about  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  and  may  be  left  on  for  two 
or  three  years.  This  does  not  injure 
the  tree,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  by 
forming  a  harbor  for  insects.  The  in- 
sects that  work  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
do  not  seek  protection  in  such  places,  but 
on  the  contrary  usually  attack  trees  that 
have  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  badly 
sunburned  or  sunscalded.  For  this  rea- 
son wrapping  seems  to  give  most  sat- 


isfaction of  any  material  used.  The 
com  stalks  can  be  easily  prepared  by 
cutting  the  stalk  with  a  knife,  sticking 
one  end  of  the  stalk  in  the  ground  and 
tying  the  tops  close  to  the  trunk.  By 
using  the  stalks  in  this  way,  a  perfect 
protection  can  be  formed  and  one  that 
will  last  for  two  or  three  ^ears  and 
finally  fall  away  of  decay  without  any 
injury  to  the  tree.  It  is  as  important 
to  protect  the  trunk  of  the  trees  during 
the  'summer  as  it  is  during  the  winter. 
The  rabbits  injure  the  trees  in  the  win- 
ter and  the  hot  sun  and  borers  during 
the  summer. — Okla.  Exp.  Stn.  Bull. 


PUBLiaTY  NEEDS  OF  POMOLOGISTS. 

Secretary  Irish  of  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  has  received  the  following 
communication  from  W.  W.  Famsworth, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  So- 
i  iety : 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  as  fruit  growers 
are  not  srivirg  sufficient  attention  to  the 
matter  or  keepiner  the  people  informed  as 
to  the  desirability  of  making  fruits  an 
important  part  of  their  daily  food.  In 
other  words,  we  need  an  active  bureau  of 
publicity. 

This  season  we  do  not  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  this,  but  if  this  lean  season  should 
be  followed  by  one  of  plenty,  which  will 
probably  be  the  case,  we  may  find  that  the 
people  who  have  from  necessity  been  spar- 
ing in  their  use  of  fruit  this  season  will 
continue  to  use  it  sparingly,  to  the  great 
loss  alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 

In  working  for  our  own  selfish  interests 
in  this  case  we  are  aUj  ooing  a  great  good 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  national  organisation  should  take  up 
this  matter  and  bring  it  before  the  state 
societies  at  their  annual  meetings  this  win- 
ter. 


STRACtJSB,  N.  T. — ^The  park  commiMion 
tias  re-elected  James  W.  Pennock  president 
and  Walter  R.  Stone  secretary.  The  law 
under  which  the  conmiisslon  operates  pro- 
vides that  election  be  held  annually. 

Brookinob,  a  D.— The  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  doing  a  magnificent  work 
In  the  way  of  development  of  fruits  suit- 
able to  this  climate  and  in  inspiring 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  shrub* 
bery  and  forestry.  It  deserves  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public  and  its  bulle- 
tins are  of  the  first  Importance.  N.  E2. 
Hansen  is  the  secretary. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


ODOflTOGLOSSUM  GRAMDE. 

Ihis  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  odon- 
togbssums,  one  of  the  most  easily 
grown  and  a  splendid  garden  orchid  in 
every  respect.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration, from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
greenhouses  at  Lincoln  park,  Chicago, 
shows  what  a  fine  subject  it  is  for 
grouping  with  ferns  and  foliage  plants 
and  the  large  handsome  flowers,  so  free- 
ly produced,  are  excellent  for  cutting. 
From  the  color  of  these,  yellow,  striped 
with  rich  chestnut,  the  plant  takes  its 
name  of  tiger  orchid. 

With  most  odontoglossums  the  worst 
trouble  in  this  country  is  keeping  the 
houses  sufficiently  cool  in  summer  and 
this  avcounts  for  the  often  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  such  fine  species  as  O. 
Pescatorei  and  O.  crispum.  Although 
doubtless  O.  grande  would  be  equally 
happy  in  a  lower  temperature  than  it 
is  sometimes  treated  to,  yet  the  heat 
does  not  affect  it  to  the  same  degree 
as  it  does  the  species  mentioned  above 
and  other  Colombian  kinds.  Coming 
from  dense  forests  in  Guatemala,  O. 
grande  likes  a  fairly  heavy  shade  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  the  plants  n:ust 
be  kept  well  up  to  the  light.  As  to  tem- 
perature, the  nearer  it  is  kept  to  6o*  by 
day  the  better  all  the  year  round,  for  in 


plentiful  supply  of  moisture  at  all  times, 
water  is  no  good  to  the  plants  unless 
the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
running  freely  in  the  compost.  Un- 
healthy or  badly  rooted  specimens 
should  be  kept  in  a  very  moist,  shady 
atmosphere  until  signs  of  new  roots  ap- 
pear, when  they  may  be  potted  and 
treated  as  for  established  plants. 

G. 

TREATAENT  OF  CANRAS. 

A  great  many  canna  roots  are  found 
to  be  useless  when  propagating  time  ar- 
rives in  early  spring.  They  are  either 
decayed  or  dried  up,  which  is  due  to 
improper  treatment  of  the  roots  during 
the  winter  months.  To  shake  all  the 
soil  off  the  roots  when  bringing  them 
in  from  the  field  in  the  fall  is  wrong; 
so  is  the  storing  of  the  roots  in  a  damp 
cold  place.  Under  the  benches  of  a 
carnation  house,  where  neither  the  roots 
or  tops  of  the  plants  come  in  contact 
with  the  heating  pipes,  is  an  ideal  place 
for  storing.  Should  the  soil  be  wet, 
boards  should  be  laid  for  the  roots  to 
rest  on.  When  digging  the  plants,  the 
tops  should  be  cut  down  to  about  10 
inches,  and  the  plants  carefully  lifted, 
so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  as  much  of 
the  soil  between  the  roots  as  possible. 
This  is  of  great  importance,  especially 
with  the  newer,  large  flowering  varieties. 
The  older  sorts,  which  are  mostly  grown 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    GRANDE. 

Fine  plants  arranKed  with  ferns  at  Lincoln  park,  Chicago. 


its  native  Iiaunts  the  temperature  does 
not  vary  so  much  day  and  night  or  win- 
ter ahd  summer  as  in  more  northern 
clime^.  ' 

O.  ^ande  usually  commences  to  grow 
in  late  summer  and  the  flower  spikes  ap- 
pear 5n  the  young  growths.  Just  as 
these  new  prowths  "begin  to  root  on 
their  -own  .iccount  is  tne  best  time  to 
reoot;  the  new  roots  .giving  the  plants 
a  good  hold  on  the  n<^w  <:ompost.  The 
roots  lare  stronget  an^  larger  than  those 
of  the  majority  of  odontoglossums  and 
consequently  do  best  in  a  Very  rough 
make-up  of  <:ompost.  consisting  of  large 
nodules  of  charcoal  and  crocks  with 
rough  lumps  of  peat  and  sphagnum 
points.     Although    O.    grande    likes    a 


for  foliage  effect,  are  not  so  particular 
in  this  respect,  and  seem  to  be  able  to 
stand  much  rougher  treatment  than  the 
others.  Where  the  soil  will  not  stay  be- 
tween the  roots,  as  is  often  the  case 
where  the  plants  have  not  made  much 
growth,  it  is  well  to  plunge  the  roots  into 
soil  when  storing  them.  A  canna  root 
is  different  from  a  dahlia  tuber,  and 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
to  keep  the  eyes  in  good  condition  dur- 
ing winter.  If  this  moisture  is  lacking 
the  eyes  will  shrivel  up,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  exposed  to  too  much 
moisture,  they  will  either  begin  to  grow, 
especially  if  stored  in  warm  quarters,  or 
will  decay,  which  is  often  only  discov- 
ered when  too  late.    To  shake  every  bit 


of  soil  from  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
after  they  have  been  making  a  heavy 
growth,  is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect, 
but  if  the  roots  are  taken  up  carefully 
and  stored  away,  each  with  a  good 
clump  of  soil,  they  will  keep  in  fine  con- 
dition until  February  or  March.  New 
varieties,  of  which  stock  is  wanted  in 
quantities,  by  next  spring,  may  be  care- 
fully divided  now  and  planted  out  on  a 
bench  in  a  temperature  of  about  60^  at 
night 


NEW  FOREIOR  CHRTSARTHEMUMS. 

ENGLISH    VARIETIES. 

Mary  Donellan. — ^When  planted  early, 
growth  tall  for  general  commercial  use, 
but,  as  those  in  small  pots  make  buds 
freely,  there  is  no  inclination  of  its  com- 
ing blind  from  late  planting.  June 
planting,  with  buds  taken  about  August 
30,  may  produce  plants  not  to  exceed 
five  feet  and  finish  remarkable  blooms 
Those  before  us  give  every  promise  of 
exceptionally  large,  incurved,  bright  yd- 
low  blooms  ready  about  November  5. 

Norfolk  Blush. — Growth  free  and 
clean ;  five  feet.  August  20  appears  to  be 
the  best  date  for  exhibition  blooms ;  neck 
too  long  for  commercial  use  and  late 
buds  will  show  center;  large, .  reflexed 
pink. 

Snowflake. — A  pure  white  sport  from 
Mme.  Henri  Douillet.  Recommended 
for  December  cutting;  looks  good  from 
any  bud  and,  as  the  late  ones  will  he 
double,  may  be  valuable  owing  to  late- 
ness; four  feet. 

Mrs.  W.  Wells.— Reddish-orange ;  five 
feet.  A  beautiful  plant,  foliage,  stem 
and  growth  Al.  It  is  too  bad  this  va- 
riety could  not  have  been  a  better  color 
for  the  commercial  grower,  as  other 
qualities  are  so  good. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haggard.— Five  feet 
Creamy  white  and  will  be  very  double 
from  late  buds.  Growth  clean  and  free. 
Flower  stem  rather  slender  and  may  re- 
quire artificial  support 

WELLS-POCKETT. 

Mary  Mason.— Old  rosy  red ;  four  and 
one-half  feet.  Growth,  foliage  and  stem 
almost  or  quite  perfect  This,  like  Mrs. 
W.  Wells,  is  not  i  commercial  color 
and  at  present  writing  the  two  are  quite 
similar,  but  may  be  more  distinct  when 
finished.  The  exhibition  classes  are 
where  it  belongs  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
a  prominent  back  row  bloom  in  some  oi 
the  collections  at  the  coming  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill.— Canary  yellow;  four 
feet.  Growth  excellent ;  early  buds  very 
large,  from  which  we  expect  phenomenal 
blooms.  . .  .     r    . 

W.  M.  Moir.— Pure  white;  six  feet 
We  failed  to  secure  bud  earlier  than 
September  5,  which  probably  is  too  late 
for  best  show  blooms,  although  those  at 
date  mentioned  give  promise  of  being 
large  when  finished. 

J.  H.  Blackburn.- Crimson,  bronze 
reverse;  three  and  one-half  feet  Early 
buds  indicate  large  show  blooms.. 

W.  Luxford.— Brassy  yellow;  three 
and  one-half  feet.  Not  as  free  with  us 
as  some  of  the  others  from  this  source, 
but  early  buds  indicate  large,  double 
blooms. 

FRENCH. 

S.  A.  Naceur-Bey.— Five  feet.  De- 
scribed as  golden  yellow,  but  with  us 
shows  fine  stripes  of  red.  Growth  vigor- 
ous; very  double. 

Leon  Truelle.— White ;  six  feet  From 
blooms  now  half  developed,  would  say 
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too  small  for  the  show  table  and  neck 
certainly  too  long  for  commercial  use. 

M.  Paul  Randet. — Heavy  canes  and 
fine  foliage;  six  feet.  White;  double 
from  any  bud  and  will  doubtless  finish 
large. 

A^lle.  Jeanne  de  la  Crouee. — Stem  and 
fqUage  excellent;  four  feet.  Rather 
single  from  late  buds,  but  may  cover 
center  when  finished;  rose  color. 

Pres.  Fallieres. — Pure  white;  five. feet; 
free  grower.  Not  as  double  as  some, 
but  if  it  covers  when  finished  will  be 
very  desirable. 

Lc  Lutin.— Five  feet.  Light  lavender 
pink  color;  very  narrow  petals.  Dou- 
ble and  will  be  large  when  done. 

Mile.  Poulette. — Rose  color;  five 
feet  The  early  buds  with  us  came 
aborted  on  most  of  the  plants.  They  do 
not  thicken  their  growth  as  is  the  case 
with  most  varieties  which  fail  to  pro- 
duce buds.  They  make  the  lateral 
growths  as  usual,  but  instead  of  a  bud 
two  diminutive  leaves.  Will  be  late 
with  us. 

Anna  Marie. — Creamy  white;  robust 
habit;  five  feet.  Petals  rather  narrow 
with  the  promise  of  a  large  double  when 
completed. 

Pres.  Dubost.— Red;  four  and  one- 
half  feet.  Just  showing  color  from  late 
buds  and  appears  single. 

Sisowath. — Five  feet.  Bright  yellow 
about  the  shade  of  Golden  Wedding. 
Petals  reflex  and  interlace;  will  be  fin- 
ished by  October  25.  An  exhibition  sort, 
owing  to  long  neck. 

Mme.  Desmeseretz-Vellay. — Six  feet. 
Large,  deeply  cut  foliage.  Jap.  Inc. 
white.    Very  promising. 

Petite  Renee. — A  poor  weak  grower; 
will  likely  go  on  the  dump,  unless  it  re- 
deems itself  at  the  last. 

L'Ami  Robert. — Red;  seven  feet. 
Strong  canes.  From  the  few  petals  just 
showing  would  say  a  very  poor  shade 
of  red. 

La  Marseillaise. — White  center,  lilac 
tinted  yellow;  seven  feet.  Sturdy 
grower,  but  hardly  think  it  will  equal 
illustration  herewith  presented. 

Mme.  Curie. — Three  and  one-half 
feet*  Not  advanced  enough  to  comment 
upon  the  bloom. 

Commandant  Mathiew. — Five  feet. 
Early  buds  will  finish  by  October  25.  Jap 
Inc.;  in  color  bright  yellow,  similar  to 
that  of  the  old  variety  Eugene  Daille- 
douze.    In  form  think  it  will  finish  like 


Col.  D.  Appleton.  Late  buds  not  as  full 
as  the  early  ones,  but  may  cover  center. 

Polypheme. — Seven  feet.  Not  ad- 
vanced sufficient  to  comment  on  color, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  citron  yellow.  We 
are  anticipating  something  good. 

Santos  Dumont — Seven  to  eight  feet. 
Canary  yellow.  Nothing  remarkable 
about  it  at  present,  except  its  height. 

Carlo  Kracht. — Six  feet.  Beautiful 
foliage  on  heavy  canes.  Jap.  Inc.  bronzy 
red.  Should  it  finish  to  remarkable  size, 
will  find  a  place  at  the  exhibitions.  Color 
at  present  no  good  commercially. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  these 
notes  are  copies  from  photos  taken 
abroad  and  not  from  blooms  developed 
on  this  side.  All  of  the  disseminators 
have  relied  almost  wholly  on  such  copies 
to  depict  these  novelties.  They  give 
fairly  correct  representation  of  the  form 
if  taken  when  flower  is  fully  developed 
and  yet  they  are  to  a  certain  degree 
misleading.  Most  of  the  blooms  pro- 
duced by  foreign  growers  are  from 
plants  grown  outdoors,  being  much 
shorter  jointed  with  bloom  nearer  the 
foliage..      La     Marseillaise      (herewith 
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shown)  with  us  has  neck  not  less  than 
five  inches  long  and  while  these  are  not 
long  enough  to  be  objectionable,  it  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  illustration. 

Elmer  D.  Smith. 


ABOUr  PRIMULAS. 


Chinese  primulas  and  P.  obconica 
make  a  heavy  growth  now.  The  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  room  as  spindly  stock  with  yellow 
leaves  below  would  be  the  consequence. 
Stock  that  has  been  in  4-inch  pots  for  a 
month  needs  transplanting  into  S-inch, 
and  while  the  Chine?e  primula  can  re- 
main in  a  cold  house,  P.  obconica  should 
be  brought  to  a  carnation  house  tem- 
perature, and  a  little  higher  in  Novem- 
ber. They  like  heat,  moisture  and  plenty 
of  sun.  Many  are  troubled  with  poison- 
ing owing  to  handling  this  primula,  and 
below  is  given  a  good  remedy  for  such 
cases  which  will  bring  great  relief  from 
poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans  and  Rhus 
toxicodendron)  poisoning.  It  is  a  tinc- 
ture of  Red  puccoon  or  red  root  (San- 
guinaria  Canadensis).  This  applied  to 
the  affected  parts  will  have  a  most 
soothing  effect  and  stop  the  itching. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FALL  PLAlfTING. 

The  failure  resulting  from  fall  trans- 
planted shrubs  and  trees  is,  in  most 
cases,  due  to  performing  this  operation 
too  late  in  the  season.  The  plants  should 
have  a  chance  to  get  re-established  be- 
fore winter  weather  sets  in;  this  means 
transplanting  early.  In  most  cases 
spring  planting  is  preferred  and  may  be 
better  for  shrubs  shipped  long  dis- 
tances, but  there  are  always  so  many 
things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  few  weeks 
the  planter  has  in  spring,  that  any  work 
done  in  fall  means  saving  of  z  great 
deal  of  most  valuable  time  in  spring,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  failure  when  the 
work  is  done  early  and  donr  right 
While  heavy  pruning  of  shrubs  trans- 
planted in  spring  is  to  be  recomfnended, 
this  is  not  necessary  in  fall  planting,  for 
one  does  not  expect  the  stock  to  make 
much  growth  before  the  following 
spring,  and,  even  with  the  mildest  of 
winters,  some  of  the  wood  is  bound  to 
freeze  back,  and  one  has  to  go  over  the 
plants  again  in  the  spring.  Wherever 
trees  of  any  size  are  moved  where  it  is 
not  convenient  to  get  at  the  top,  it  is, 
of  course,  better  to  do  what  pruning  is 
necessary  while  the  trees  are  laying  on 
the  sides.  To  prune  a  good  sized*  elm 
properly  takes  time  and  it  is  often  over- 
looked, and  consequently  the  plants  do 
not  grow  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Even 
when  trees  are  moved  with  a  large  bajl 
of  soil,  severe  pruning  is  necessary.  It 
helps  the  tree  so  much  to  overcome  the 
transplanting.  The  stripping  off  of  the 
foliage  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  when 
transplanting  them  in  fall  is  done  to  re- 
lieve the  plant  from  supporting  the  foli- 
age, yet  whenever  shrubs  like  dwarf  ber- 
beris,  spirea,  lilac,  snowberry  or  Japan 
quince,  can  be  moved  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  clinging  to  their  roots,  stripping  is 
hardly  necessary.  Plants  of  these  varie- 
ties when  moved  carefully  will  hardly 
ever  suffer,  but  shrubs  such  as  weigela, 
prunus,  viburnum,  honeysuckle,  for- 
sythia,  syringa  and  hydrangea  are  bet- 
ter off  when  stripped,  especially  when 
moved  with  little  or  no  ball.  Their 
leaves  will  soon  wilt  on  hot  days  and 
produce  an  unsightly  appearance. 

Among  the  shrubs  which  ought  to  be 
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planted  early  in  or  ier  to  get  well  estab- 
lished are  almonds  prunus,  berberis, 
calycanthus,  althea,  forsythia,  tamarix 
and  deutzia.  Honeysuckle,  weigela, 
elder,  most  of  the  spireas,  dogwoods, 
syringas,  lilacs,  snowbfdis  and  hy- 
drangeas are  less  particular  yet  the  bet- 
ter they  are  established  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  the  better  will  they  be 
able  to  withstand  the  winter.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  to  attend  to 
with  fall  transplanting  is  to  give  each 
plant  a  thorough  watering.  This  will 
settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  which 
is  most  essential,  and  it  will  more  than 
anything  else  firm  the  soil  around. the 
plant  Tamping,  no  matter  how  well 
done,  will  never  settle  soil  as  firm- 
ly as  watering,  and,  while  it  is 
proper  to  keep  the  top  soil  around 
the  plant  cultivated  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  below  moist  as  well  as  to 
allow  air  and  sun  to  keep  it  sweet,  the 
soil  around  the  roots  ot  newly  trans- 
planted shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees, 
must  be  firm.  The  cold  water  from 
melting  snow  and  ice  is  far  more  liable 
to  lodge  around  the  exposed  roots  of 
loosely  fall  planted  stock  than  about 
those  which  have  been  properly  watered 
when  planted.  A  mistake  often  made 
is  the  impression  that  when  the  soil  is 
moist,  or  because  it  rains  while  trans- 
planting is  being  done,  that  watering  is 
unnecessary;  wet  or  lumpy  soil  reqmres 
more  water  to  settle  the  soil  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants  than  dry  soil  does, 
and  it  takes  a  rain  of  several  days*  dura- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  water 
wTiich  an  average  shrub  should  have 
when  transplanted.  Whenever  trees  of 
any  size  are  transplanted  in  fall,  it  is 
proper  to  either  stake  or  anchor  them  by 
three  good  sized  wires,  to  protect  them 
against  heavy  winds.  A  tree  has  no 
chance  to  get  established  when  its  top 
and  trunk  is  tossed  from  one  side  to 
another.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to 
wire  a  tree  to  avoid  all  this.  Another 
necessity,  especially  in  localities  where 
heavy  soil  prevails,  is  proper  drainage. 
Often  on  private  places,  where  shrub 
beds  are  to  be  prepared  in  heavy  clay 
soil,  the  clay  where  the  beds  or  borders 
are  to  go  is  dug  out  18  inches  deep, 
the  clay  removed  and  good  soil  is  put 
in  place.  In  such  cases  tile  should  be  " 
laid  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water, 
for  beds  of  this  kind  will,  in  wet 
weather,  form  a  basin  for  the  water  to 
collect,  and  very  few  newly  transplanted 
shrubs  or  trees  can  stand  this  for  any 
lenfeth  of  time.  Wherever  specimens  of 
shrubs  are  moved  during  September  or 
October,  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  plants 
when  thoroughly  syringed  at  noon  and 
towards  the  evening  of  bright  days. 


CARPETING  PLANTS  IN  SHRUB  BORDERS. 

A  good  deal  of  the  bareness  noticed 
when  new  shrub  borders  are  planted 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  suitable 
plants  as  a  carpet  underneath  the  shrubs 
proper,  these  to  be  retained  as  long  as 
necessary  but  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  permanent  occupants  of  the 
beds.  There  are  many  subjects  that 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  among 
them  various  ampelopsis  and  brambles 
that  by  reason  of  their  fine  fall  coloring 
make  a  pretty  display  even  the  first  sea- 
son. 

As  a  permanent  dwarf  or  sub  shrub 
under  larger  trees  the  dwarf  hypericums 
are  useful  but  they  are  too  slow  the  first 
year  or  two  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


True  there  are  bulbous  plants  and  dwarf 
perennials  that  could  be  used  and  would 
make  a  fine  show  during  their  flowering 
season,  but  for  a  shrub  border  proper 
they  are  out  of  place.  The  English  ivy 
is  too  much  of  a  robber  even  where  it 
is  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  purpose,  but 
tne  vitis  or  ampelopsis  and  the  bram- 
bles are  excellent  and  prevent,  to  some 
extent,  the  need  of  close  planting  of  the 
permanent  shrubs  and  consequent  thin- 
ning. 

TIWELY  TOPICS. 

Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  decorative 
stock  is  in  order. 

Cut  up  all  old  plants  of  C3i)erus  alteml- 
rolius  for  propagating. 

Shamrock  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  may  be 
■sown  at  any  time  now. 

Finish  the  preparation  of  quarters  for 
fall  rose  planting  at  once. 

Root  pruning  is  not  necessary  for  trees 
that  are  to  be  lifted  in  spring. 
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American  Beauty  roses  for  Christmas 
must  be  liberally  fed  from  now  on. 

Keep  late  endives  growing  by  stirring 
the  soil  and  covering  on  frosty  nights. 

If  cannas  are  stored  under  l>enches 
avoid  very  heavy  watering  above  them. 

Very  hot  dry  storage  quarters  are  bad 
for  dahliaa  A  moderately  cool  place  is 
better. 

Keep  stock  plants  of  coleus  on  the  dry 
side,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  them 
to  shrivel. 

The  earliest  boxes  of  Roman  hyacinths 
and  Paper  White  narcissi  may  go  into 
gentle   heat. 

Willows  and  many  other  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  strike  freely  if  cuttings  are 
Inserted  now. 

Look  around  the  drain  traps  and  water 
courses  frequently  and  keep  them  free  of 
leaves  and  sand. 

Remove  a  little  of  the  growth  of  spireas 
and  other  shrubs  of  a  bushy  character 
when  transplanting. 

Capsicums  should  be  reasonably  well 
rooted  but  not  pot  bound  before  placing 
them  in  the  flowering  pots. 

Gather  a  good  stock  of  leaves  to  rot 
down  in  a  pit  or  in  some  sheltered  place 
where  they  cannot  blow  about 


Disbud  camationa  as  early  as  th«  Inids 
can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Cut  back  the  benches  of  roses  needed 
for  flowering  at  and  around  Chri8tnia& 

In  wet  situations  or  where  the  grass 
kills  out  badly  in  winter  the  edges  Should 
not  be  cut  again  this  season. 

When  cutting  back  tea  roses  leave  a 
few  of  the  strong  basal  shoota  These  as- 
sist In  keeping  the  roots  actlva 

Avoid  heavily  feeding  the  dark  red 
flowering  chrysanthemums  and  leave  off 
entirely  when  the  color  showa 

Insects  are  very  likely  to  attack  cycla- 
mens now  the  flowers  are  pushing  up,  so 
keep  a  Sharp  lookout  for  them. 

Plant  all  stock  for  sale  next  season  on 
sandy  soil  as  far  as  possible  as  it  trans- 
plants from  such  soils  with  greater  safety. 

TranQ>lant  all  the  hardy  seedling  trees 
possible  now,  taking  off  the  end  of  the 
tap  root  to  induce  the  formation  of  flbera 

A  light  shade  will  not  only  hold  back 
chrysanthemums  in  bright  weather  bot 
will  increase  the  substance  of  the  flowera 

Liilium  candidum  should  not  be  k^t 
any  longer  out  of  the  ground  or  the  bulbs 
win  not  be  well  esCkblished  before  win- 
ter. 

Liarge  tubs  of  agapanthua  oleander, 
lemon  verbena  and  similar  plants  may  go 
to  a  cool  shed  if  there  is  no  greenhouse 
room. 

Any  adiantums  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
wanted  for  winter  cutting  Should  be  rest- 
ed awhile  and  will  start  all  the  stronger 
for  It 

CuUivate  the  soil  lightly  about  the 
mignonette  and  Q>rink]e  a  little  soot  and 
lime  about  the  plants,  keeping  it  off  the 
foliage. 

Stock  from  outside  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  insects  before  placing 
In  houses  where  healthy  young  stock  is 
growing. 

Premature  flowering  of  marguerites  be- 
fore planting  in  the  benches  Should  be 
prevented  as  it  leads  to  a  hardening  of 
the  growth. 

Allow  plenty  of  air  and  light  to  reach 
all  orchids  in  order  to  ripen  the  growth. 
This  applies  especially  to  cattleyas  and 
dendrobiuma 

Where  pine  cones  have  been  gathered 
for  seed  keep  them  moved  with  the  rake 
every  few  dJeors  to  dry  them  and  place 
under  cover  when  rainy. 

Herbaceous  stock  in  the  colder  localities 
should  be  all  planted  up  by  now  and  es- 
established.  Late  planted  stock  suffei^ 
badly  in  a  severe  winter. 

RIbes  and  similar  shrubs  that  are  to 
be  protected  this  winter  may  be  slighUy 
cut  back,  but  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  protection. 

Back  to  earth  is  a  good  system  for 
keeping  root  vegetables  and  these  are  al- 
ways of  better  quality  from  pits  or  sand 
storage  than  from  dry  Sheda 

Keep  all  parts  of  the  garden  and 
grounds  as  neat  as  possible  by  removing 
all  decaying  stems  and  other  useless  mat- 
ter and  by  stirring  the  surface  solL 


HILL'S  HEW  ROSES. 

E.  G.  Hill  says  his  firm's  new  red 
rose,  Rhea  Reid,  a  cross  of  American 
Beauty  and  a  red  seedling,  will  be  dis- 
tributed this  fall.  Another  pink  seed- 
ling in  the  way  of  Killamey,  showing 
no  shading,  however,  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  November  shows.  Mr.  Hill  has 
1,500  seedlings  now  under  cultivaticm, 
and  notes  a  number  of  very  promising 
things  among  them.  ^^ 


rgoy. 
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The  Old  Pence  Corner. 

CoDdncted  bv  Abe  Willioff. 

Texas  is  a  big  ^tate  and  the  flowers 
grow  -quickly  in  some  parts  of  it  if  the 
advice  given  by  a  Paso  paper  is  to  be 
credited.  This  veracious  organ  says: 
"If  you  would  learn  how  to  grow  flowers 
in  this  section  of  the  country  without 
taking  care  of  them,  just  run  up  the 
Santa  Fe  some  day  to  Las  Cruces,  or 
old  Mesilla,  or  some  of  the  places  in 
that  section,  and  see  them  growing  wild. 
Things  grow  so  fast  in  that  valley,  some 
people  say,  that  they  sometimes  shove 
you  out  of  their  way  while  you  are 
standing  still  admiring  a  big  apple  or 
pear." 

Speaking  of  the  dwarf  trees  of  Japan, 
a  writer  in  the  October  Windsor  Maga- 
zine   says:     "There    is    an    irresistible 
charm  about  these  pigmy  trees  which  is 
peculiarly  their  own.    Looking  at  one  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  look  solemn.  The 
tree  is  so  ridiculously  small  and  insig- 
nificant.    Yet  it  was  alive  and  flourish- 
ing when  one's  great  grandparents  were 
babies  in  arms!     To  many  minds  there 
is  something  distasteful— not  to  say  un- 
canny— in  this  treatment  of  trees.     But 
this   is   generally   found   to   arise   from 
misapprehension.     Regarded   simply   as 
trees,  these  dwarfs  are  the  personifica- 
tion of  unnaturalness.    But  to  the  Japa- 
nese mind  they  are  not  so  much  trees  as 
pictures.    No  one  objects  to  a  landscape 
painting  because  its  mountains  are  not 
a  mile  high.    In  a  landscape  painting  the 
rivers  and  mountains  are  not  so  large  as 
in  nature;  they  are,  in  fact,  representa- 
tives in  miniature,  just  as  these  dwarf 
trees  are.    It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
choicest  and  most  ancient  dwarf  trees 
have  of  recent  years  been  brought  from 
Japan  to  England,  and  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  private  collectors,  or  else  krt 
on  view  at  one  of  the  London  establish- 
ments where  these  living  curiosities  are 
•stocked  for  sale.'    Moreover,  purchasers 
of  the  trees  are  usually  informed  that 
their  specimens  may  at  any  time  be  sent 
'to   hospital'   at   a   small    monthly   cost, 
and    this    provision    is    very    necessary. 
seeing  that  the  life  of  a  valuable  dwarf 
tree,  which  for  some  reason  may  have 
become  sickly,  may  often  be  saved  by  a 
little  timely  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
an  expert.     Indeed,  the  hospital  branch 
of  the  dwarf  tree  business  is  so  impor- 
tant that  a  few  years  ago  an  enterpris- 
ing firm  actually  fetched  Segiro  Takagi, 
perhaps    the   most   distinguished    dwarf 
tree  trainer  now  alive,  from  far  Japan, 
and  installed  him  as  reigning  spirit  in 
a  nursery  at  Acton." 

The  most  marvelous  tree  in  the  world 
is  the  Carnahuba  palm,  which  grows  in 
Brazil.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the 
great  meat-packing  factories  in  Chicago 
every  portion  of  a  pig  is  used  except  the 
squeal.  With  respect  to  the  Carnahuba 
palm  one  cannot  even  reserve  the  bark. 
Its  roots  produce  the  same  medicinal  ef- 
fect as  sarsaparilla.  Wine  and  vinegar 
are  made  from  the  tree  and  its  fruit  is 
used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  pulp  has 
an  agreeable  taste,  and  the  nut,  which  is 
oleaginous  and  emulsive,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Its  stems 
afford  strong,  light  fibers,  which  acquire 
a  beautiful  luster,  and  serve  also  for 
joists,  rafters  and  other  building  ma- 
terials. It  yields  also  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  a  starch  resembling 


sago.  Of  the  wood  of  the  stem,  mtfsical 
instruments,  water  tubes  and  pumps  are 
made.  From  the  stem  a  white  liquid 
similar  to  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  a 
flour  resembling  maizena  may  be  ex- 
tracted, and  likewise  an  alkali  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  common  soap. 


French  Novelties  of  1906. 
La  Maraelll  ilse. 


Get  married  or  quit  the  farm,  says  the 
Earl  of'  Carrington  to  those  who  take 
part  of  the  750  acres  he  is  cutting  up  into 
small  holdings  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 
This  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
farmers  are  let  in,  and  as  six  at  least 
of  those  given  holdings  are  bachelors, 
there  should  be  a  merry  run  for  first 
place  among  the  marriageable  Lincoln- 
shire lasses. 


French  Novelties  of  1906. 

Sisowath. 


Mansfield,  O. — About  12  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  Sherman  Heineman 
park  which  now  comprises  about  120 
acrea  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
probably  there  are  few  such  parks  in 
cities  of  this  size. 


HORTICULTUREHf  THE  BASTERN  STATES 

BT  JOHN  K.  M.  L.  FABQUKAR,  BOBTOM^  MASS. 
Bead  at  the  Oonyress  of  Horticoltiirs,  or- 
ganised by  the  National  ConncU  of  Hortlealtiut 
and  held  at  the  Jamestown  Bzposltion,  Norfolk. 
Vs..  September  23-27,  1907. 

Representing  as  I  do  at  this  oongreM 
the  section  of  this  country  lirst  settled 
by  the  white  race.  It  affords  me  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  point  to  the  very  early 
date  at  which  Interest  in  horticulture 
found  expression.  The  very  name  of  their 
vessel.  The  Mayflower,  must  have  brought 
often  times  to  the  recollection  of  the  Pil- 
grims dmring  their  long  voyage  the  fra- 
grant and  beautiful  hedgerows  of  white  or 
pinkish  hawthorn,  which.  In  England. 
they  had  called  Mayflower,  a  name  which 
they  soon  bestowed  upon  the  choicest  and 
uweetest  of  the  qprlng  flowers  of  their 
adopted  country.  Long  before  they  saw 
the  mayflower  bloom,  however,  the  Pil- 
grims had  raised  their  voices  In  praise 
of  the  beautiful  garden  products  of  the 
new  world.  The  explorers  they  sent  out, 
November  16,  1620,  reported  that  they 
had  found  divers  fair  Indian  badcets  filled 
with  com,  some  whereof  was  In  ears,  fUr 
and  good  of  divers  colors,  which  seemed 
to  them  a  very  goodly  sight,  having  seen 
none  before,  of  which  rarities  they  took 
some  to  carry  to  their  friends  on  ship- 
board, like  as  the  Israelites,  qples  brought 
from  Eschol  some  of  the  good  fruits  of 
the  land. 

In  1621  Edward  Wlnslow  describing  the 
new  country,  wrote, — "Here  are  grapes 
white  and'  red  and  very  sweet  and  strong 
also;  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspber- 
ries, eta,  plmns  of  three  sorts,  white 
b.ack  and  red,  being  almost  aa  good  as  a 
damson,  abundance  of  roses,  white,  red 
and  damask,  single  but  very  sweet  In- 
deed." 

In  the  Q>ring  of  1621,  the  Pilgrims  at 
Pl3rmouth  planted  20  acres  of  com  and  slz 
acres  of  barley  and  peaa  The  com  did 
well,  the  barley  fairly  well,  but  the  peas 
were  not  worth  gathering,  having  been 
sown  too  late  and  become  sun  scorched 
while  In  bloom.  Numerous  records  of 
farm  and  garden  crops  planted  by  the 
Pilgrims  have  come  down  to  us,  and  many 
evidences  still  exist  in  the  locality  they 
occupied  of  their  seal  in  garden  work. 
At  first  the  colonists  of  necessity  Imported 
fmit  trees  and  vegetables  for  their  sus- 
tenance. Within  20  years  of  the  land- 
lag  of  the  Pilgrims,  Governor  Wlnthrop  of 
th)  BCassachusetts  colony  at  his  farm  In 
Charlestown,  Qovemor  Endlcott  of  the  Sa- 
lem colony.  Governor  Prince  of  the  Pl3rm- 
outh  colony  and  Governor  Stuyvesant  of 
New  Amsterdam  had  established  nurseries, 
dealt  in  fruit  trees  or  plants  and  were 
promoters  of  horticulture.  Fmlts,  vege- 
tables and  a  large  variety  of  herbs  were 
imi>orted  and  sold.  Flowers  were  too 
great  a  luxury  for  the  colonists  and  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  roses, 
honeysuckle  and  pink  milfoil,  were  not 
grown. 

FLORICtJLTtJRB. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  there  opportunity  to 
give  much  attention  to  flowera  About 
that  time  the  the  wealthier  citlsens  of 
Philadelphia.  Boston  and  New  York  began 
to  cultivate  large  gardens,'  usually  ar- 
rang3d  In  terraces  after  the  English  style 
of  that  period,  about  their  resldencea  One 
of  these  estates  in  the  very  heart  of  Bos- 
ton was  the  residence  of  Governor  Bel- 
lingham,  and  afterwards  of  Andrew  Fan- 
eull,  who  built  upon  it  the  first  green- 
house in  New  England.     On  his  decease 
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It  became  the  property  of  his  nephew,  the 
famous  Peter  Faneuil,  who  presented  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  cradle  of  liberty. 
So  beautiful  was  the  garden  that  it  be- 
came known  as  Faneuil's  Seven-Acre  Eklen. 

The  revolution  stopped  further  progress 
in  horticulture,  until  the  country  became 
settled  under  the  new  government  Then 
began  an  era  in  garden  work,  marked 
by  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever  before, — 
enthusiasm  which  got  its  impetus  from 
Washington,  as  he  surveyed  grounds  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  made  plans  indicating 
the  locations  for  trees  and  shrubs,  many 
which  he  collected  or  imported  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and  which  upon  arrival  were  planted 
by  the.,  same  busy  hands  that  earlier  In 
their  exiatence  had  cut  down  the  Immortal 
cherry  tree  and  which  later  in  life  made 
pruning  their  favorite  exercise,— enthusi- 
asm which  drew  with  it  the  second  and 
third  presidents  of  the  United  States,  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  well  as 
many  other  notables  of  the  eighteenth 
century,— enthusiasm  so  perennial  and  vig- 
orous that  all  predictions  of  progress  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled. 

A.  J.  Downing  in  his  excellent  work  on 
landscape  gardening,  published  about 
70  years  ago,  said: — "In  the  United 
States,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  we  shall 
ever  witnesfl  such  Q>lendld  examples  of 
landscape  gardens  as  those  abroad,"  re- 
ferring to  Blenheim,  Chatsworth,  Wobum 
Abbey  and  Arundel  Castle.  That  which 
liir.  Downing  deemed  improbable  has  taken 
place  and  gardens  more  elaborate  and 
costly,  are  being  constructed  at  the  present 
time  la  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country.  Take  for  example,  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  James  B.  Duke  at  Somer- 
viUe,  N.  J.,  which  have  been  under  con- 
struction for  six  or  seven  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  genius  of  landscape  art, 
Horatio  Buckenham,  employing  1,200  men 
and  Involving  an  annual  expenditure  of 
1500,000  or  more, — a  garden  covering  an 
area  of  10,000  acres. 

The  pioneers  of  horticulture  of  100 
'  years  ago  were  the  wealthier  citizens; 
there  were  really  no  professional  gardeners 
then.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Societies  were  organ- 
ized by  those  interested  amateurs.  A 
similar  society  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  1818  but  ceased  to  exist  in  1837. 

The  first  professional  gardener  to  come 
to.  this  country  was  John  Hesketh,  who 
settled  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1797  and  was 
not  afterwards  heard  of.  In  1824.  Andre 
Parmentier.  from  Enghien.  Holland,  settled 
In  Brooklyn  and  established  nurseries 
where  he  gave  an  example  of  the  natural 
style  of  laying  out  grounds.  As  the  first 
American    landscape    gardener,    Mr.    Par- 


mentier soon  had  many  clients  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  Can- 
ada, to  whom  he  furnished  plans  and 
plants.  Mr.  Downing  considered  that  Mr. 
Parmentier  had  done  much  more  for  land- 
scape gardening  in  America  than  any 
other  individual.  It  is  our  turn  to  pay 
the  same  compliment  to  Mr.  Downing, 
whose  masterly  works  on  landscape  gar- 
dening, although  written  about  70  years 
ago,  are  still  the  standarda 

In  .the  economic  line  of  horticulture 
there  has  been  progress  also.  In  New 
England  we  have  now  not  only  delica- 
cies for  the  sick  and  luxuries'  for  the 
wealthy,  as  our  ordinary  garden  vege- 
table, and  fruits  were  considered  in  the 
early  days,  we  go  much  further, — we  have 
gardeners  who  produce  asparagus,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  string  beans,  melons,  etc., 
fiui  freely  during  December,  January 
and  on  to  June  or  July,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  open  ground  in  their  season. 
One  Newport  gardener  ships  to  his  em- 
ployer In  New  York  a  bushel  or  two  of 
melons  weekly.  Axipther  on  the  north 
shore  of  Massachusetts  sent  in  during 
March  a  da^ly  supply  of  fresh  peas,  sweet 
corn.  etc. 

Nothwithstandlng  the  progress  made 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture.  We  are  import- 
ing hothouse  grapes  from  Europe.  We  are 
importing  cauliflower  during  spring  i  and 
early  summer,  and  we  are  importing  a 
number  of  salads,  all  of  which  may  and, 
in  time,  will  be  produced  here.  In  the 
case  of  salads,  there  are  many  excellent 
kinds  quite  unknown  here  which  should 
be  introduced  and  the  people  instructed 
how  to  prepare  them.  Among  hothouse 
fruits  the  lichee  should  find  a  place;  it 
Is  most  prolific  and  equals  Muscat  grapes 
in  flavor. 

COMMERCIAL    HORTXCULTURB. 

In  commercial  floriculture  the  east  has 
made  great  progress.  I  need  only  recall 
Lawson  and  Enchantress  carnations  raised 
by  Peter  Fisher  of  Boston ;  the  work  of 
the  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  the  re- 
cent new  roses  of  M.  H.  Walsh  of  Woods 
Hole,  Mass..  which  are  quite  as  popular 
in   Europe   as   they   are   here. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  New 
York,  ensures  for  the  eastern  florist  the 
highest  price^for  choice  flowera  It  also 
affords  the  private  gardener  the  largest 
opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion. Within  the  past  five  years  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  class  than  for- 
merly. In  hortlculuture  and  rural  life.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  travel  and 
a  desire  to  have  such  gardens  as  are  seen 
In  Europe,  but  1  think  It  Is  due  rather  to 


the  fact  that  the  automobile  has  rendered 
the  country  home  more  accessible  to  the 
business  man.  The  interest  of  the  well-to- 
do  in  horticulture  is  further  manifested 
by  their  support  and  activity  in  societies 
for  its  promotion,  as  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Society,  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  othera 

The  three  largest  eastern  cities  have 
each  much  to  be  proud  of  horticultur- 
ally.  Although  the  Bowery  it*  no  longer 
the  governor's  garden.  New  ^ork  has  a 
noble  horticultural  institu'.ior.  in  Bronx. 
Philadelphia  has  her  beaut' ful  Fairmount 
park,  sections  of  which  wera  notable  gar- 
dens of  the  two  past  centMriei.  Boston 
has  always  been  at  the  front  in  horticul- 
tural work.  No  institution  In  the  country 
has  done  as  much  as  the  Masjachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  The  runes  of  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Marshal 
P.  Wilder,  C.  M.  Hovey  anc^  F.  L.  Olm- 
stead  are  too  well  known  for  the  great 
works  they  have  accompllshel  tr  necessi- 
tate my  reviewing  them. 

But  we  have  in  Boston  to  lay  one  whp 
Is  doing  a  greater  work  for  horticulture 
than  any  one  who  has  preceded  him. 
I  refer  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  To 
him  Boston  and  the  country  Is  indebted 
for  the  finest  arboretum  In  the  world, 
in  which  there  are  now  grrnwing  over 
5.000  species  and  varieties  oi  trees  and 
shruba  He  has  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe  seklng  neii  material 
and  his  collectors  are  now  buf/  in  hith- 
erto unexplored  regions,  colle  :ting  new 
material  for  shipment  to  Boston  with 
which  to  eilrich  American  hr  rtlcuUure. 
Dally  he  spends  hours  In  his  ofiSce  per- 
sonally examining  and  descrlbl  \g  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  his 
"Sllva".  The  grreatest  work  relating  to 
horticulture  ever  undertaken  In  Ihls  coun- 
try. The  magnitude  of  the  work  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  may  be  better  imder- 
stood  when  learned  that  350  v:  xieties  of 
Crataegus  have  been  planted.  There  are 
approximately  150  varieties  of  Sirringa 
vulgaris,  70  of  prunus.  35  of  pyrua^  40 
of  malus  and  about  400  species  .''nd  varie- 
ties of  willows. 

Another  medium  of  horticultural  prog- 
ress in  Boston  Is  the  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists' Club  which  has  over  500  active  mem- 
bers. Meetings  are  held  monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  garden  topics  and  a  class 
devoted  to  the  study  of  landscape  garden- 
ing meets  twice  a  week  during  the  winter 
months.  The  magnificent  private  estates 
of  the  East,  including  thoso  of  Bc'*  Har- 
bor. Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  coast 
Lenox.  Newport.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  over- 
looking the  Hudson,  along  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia demand  from  the  gardener  the 
highest  degree  of  energy  and  progress. 


OUTINQ  OP  THE  DUTCHESS  COUNTY   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
(See  page  59.) 


Huntingdon,  Tbnn.  —  From  8,000  to 
lO.UOO  people  visited  the  Carroll  county 
fair  October  10  to  see  the  floral  and  In- 
dustrial parade. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — At  the  Phlpps  conserv- 
atories, Schenley  Park,  a  force  under  J. 
W.  Jones,  foreman  of  the  greenhouses,  is 
busy  getting  ready  foi  the  show,-  which 
upons  November  1.  There  will  be  about 
1  j.OOO  chrysanthemums  shown  In  all  and 
8.000  will  be  on  exhibition  at  one  time. 
Twelve  new  varieties  will  be  shown. 
Among  the  flno  nfw  white  blooms  are 
Clay  Frkk,  May  Seddon.  William  J. 
Bryan  and  Prcsldeat  Roosevelt.  The  Dax- 
zlor  Is  a  puif-le  Power  with  splashes  of 
yellow  and  experts  consider  It  very  aptly 
named.  Mrs.  George  Heaume  Is.  buff  in 
color  and  very  large.  Among  the  large 
number  of  yellow  blossoms  Mrs.  William 
Duckham  stands  out  by  reason  of  Its 
great  size 
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The  Oracle. 


You  are  invited  to  consult  'THE  ORACLE"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  leiirtbly.  on 
one  8l4e  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  Riven. 


APPLYING  GLAZING  PUTTY. 

Ed.  G.utDENiNG: — 

When  glazing  what  is  the  best  way  to 
put  putty  on  the  rafters?  M.  R. 

There  is  no  better  way  than  to  bed  the 
glass  in  a  good  grade  of  greenhouse  putty, 
applied  to  the  sash  bars  either  with  the 
thumb  or  by  the  use  of  a  putty-knife. 


ELECTRIC  HEATING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  has  been 
any  electric  heater  used  in  heating  green- 
houses. If  such  a  heater  has  ever  been 
used,  please  state  whether  it  was  suc- 
cessful. C.   H. 

I  know  of  no  Instance  where  electricity 
has  been  used  for  heating  greenhouses, 
but  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  give 
good  results.  It  might  even  be  economical 
in  sections  where  the  price  of  fuel  is  high 
and  where  electricity  can  be  generated 
by  water-power. 


INSECTS  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

Ed.  Gardeninq: — 

What  are  the  enclosed  Insects,  and  are 
they  destructive?  I  find  them  under  and 
in  the  bottoms  of  pots.  C.  A.  M. 

The  Insects  enclosed  are  centipedes  and 
when  present  in  large  numbers  are  in- 
jurious. They  frequent  places  out  of  order 
and  can  usually  be  got  rid  of  by  trapping 
on  pieces  of  carrot  or  potato  or  by  laying 
boards  about  on  the  benches  and  examin- 
ing the  under  sides  every  few  days.  Clean- 
liness in  all  cultural  details  and  about  the 
houses  will  keep  them  In  check. 


DISEASED  CHRYSANTHEAUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  enclose  a  chrysanthemum  leaf  affected 
by  some  disease  very  like  black  spot  on 
roses.  We  syringe  early  in  the  day  and 
the  leaves  are  all  dry  by  night  Can 
you  tell  Che  cause  and  give  a  remedy? 
When  a  healthy  J«%af  Is  attacked  the  dis- 
ease soon  spreads  .Jl  over  it.      T.  L.  M. 

This  spotting  of  the  leaves  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  and  many  causes  lead 
up  to  it  Over  fed  plants  are  usually  more 
severely  attacked  than  those  grown  with 
less  manure,  but  besides  this  the  disease 
appears  to  be  hereditary  to  some  extent 
and  probably  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  close  propagation  to  which  the 
chrysanthemum  is  exposed  has  much  to 
do  with  It  Preventative  measures  con- 
sist in  keeping  the  stock  plants  cool  and 
hard,  growing  the  plantP  with  all  the 
air  and  light  possible  and  avoiding,  aar 
far  a?  possible,  a  green  rank  growth. 
No  8>-rlnging  is  necessary  now  and  a 
moderately  di-y  atmosphere  with  an 
abundant  circulation  of  air  about  the 
plants  will  probably  hold  It  in  check. 
Remove  the  worst  affecteJ  lenvos  and 
bum  them  and  as  far  as  possible  next 
season   propagate   from   healthy   plants. 


BONEMEAL  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.   Gardening:— 

Our  roses.  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Ivory, 
are  doing  nicely,  but  we  want  to  use  bone- 
meal  to  keep  them  going.  They  were 
planted   July   20    in   soil   put   up   In   May. 


soil  being  composed  of  one-fourth  manure. 
When  can  bonemeal  be  safely  used,  and 
how  often  should  it  be  applied,  and  how 
much  eacn  time?  R.  F. 

If.  on  examination,  the  bench  soil  is 
well  filled  with  roots,  use  a  4-Inch  pot  full 
of  bonemeal  to  each  yard  of  bench  surface 
now.  If  not  well  rooted  wait  a  little 
longer  before  feeding  and  then  feed  as 
often  as  the  plants  seem  to  require  it  We 
have  over  and  over  again  repeated  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how  often 
plants  need  feeding  and  we  must  refer 
you  to  the  notes  which  have  appeared  on 
this  point.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  and  whether  they 
need  feeding,  and  how  much,  can  only  be 
determined  by  those  in  charge  of  them.  In 
any  case  such  young  plants  as  yours  and 
in  good  soil  should  oniy  need  limited  feed- 
ing as  yet 


PIPING  CARNATION  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  pipe  a 
house  with  hot  water  for  carnations  as  per 
diagram  enclosed,  running  east  and  west 
and  shielded  from  all  direct  cold  winds, 
also  what  will  clean  old  glass  that  has 
taken  on  a  frosty  appearance?      A.   P. 

The  house  appears  to  be  about  ten 
feet  wide,  with  two  feet  of  glass  in  the 
south  wall  and  three  feet  of  wooden  wall 
on  the  norm  side.  There  are  two  4-ft. 
beds,  one  on  either  side  of  a  center  walk. 
I  would  use  two  2»/^-inch  flow  pipes  on 
the  plates,  and  six  2 -Inch  returns.  Two 
of  the  returns  could  be  on  the  walls  and 
the  others  in  the  walk.  If  dirty  or  greasy 
use  sal  soda,  but  if  the  glass  is  frosty 
owing  to  being  rough,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  it 


FOXGLOVES  AT  THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.S  GROUNDS,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


DISEASED  TOMATOES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — . 

Enclosed  are  three  tomatoes  affected  by 
disease.  I  am  told  this  is  caused  by  the 
plants  being  kept  dry  at  the  roots.  The 
plants  are  grown  under  glass  and  I  have 
selected  the  fruits  to  show  the  disease  in 
various  stages.     What  Is  your  opinion? 

A.    M. 

Examination  of  the  specimens  shows 
them  to  be  affected  by  a  very  common  and 
serious  disease  called  point-rot,  a  trouble 
characterized  by  brown,  depressed  spots 
at  the  tip  or  blossom  end  of  the  tomato. 
It  is  also  known  as  blossom-end  rot  and 
as  black  rot.  'ihe  diseased  area  Is  at  first 
bare,  but  later  often  becomes  covered  with 
a  dense,  black  fungus  growth,  Alternaria 
fasciculata,  which  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  has  now 
been  proved  to  be  merely  a  saprophyte. 

Another  fungus,  fusarlum,  has  also  been 
accused  of  causing  the  disease,  but  tliis 
has  not  been  positively  demonstrated  as 
yet.  Considerable  evidence  has  also  been 
brought  forward  indicating  that  the  dis- 
ease is  due  to  bacterial  invasion,  but  this 
Is  also  somewliat  in  doubt.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  disease  is  a  very  trou- 
blesome one,  the  losses  often  being  more 
severe  in  the  field  than  under  glass.  There 
Is  no  question  that  physiological  conditions 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  point-rot. 
It  is  worse  In  light  soils  and  in  dry 
weather  and  can  be  partially  controlled 
by  sub-irrigation  or  by  providing  a  liberal 
supply  of  water. 


ELIZABETH  NURSERY  CO.,  N.  J. 

Under  the  able  management  of  E. 
Runyan,  this  concern  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  great  nurseries  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  over  600  acres  of  land,  a 
glass  area  of  about  70,000  square  feet 
and,  in  amount  and  great  variety  of 
stock,  makes  a  splendid  showing. 

The  place  is  prolific  in  evergreens. 
There  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
blue  spruce  and  hemlock,  suitable  for 
hedge  or  ornamental  planting,  in  sizes 
from  12  inches  to  eight  feet,  and  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  arbor-vitaes  is 
another  noteworthy  feature.  Retino- 
sporas  are  grown  to  perfection  and  the 
collection  of  these  alone  is  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  umbrella  pine  of  Japan  is  a 
real  novelty.  There  are  also  excellent 
specimens  of  the  Norway  fir  and  other 
attractive  conifers,  and  Juniperus  Japon- 
ica  aurea  and  other  varieties  of  juniper 
arc  well  grown  and  attractive. 

In  maple,  oak  and  all  other  varieties 
of  deciduous  trees,  suitable  for  park  and 
street  planting,  the  place  is  particularly 
ricli.  There  is  a  larKC  stock  of  hardy 
shrubs,  including  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
snowballs,  weigelas,  spireas  and  altheas. 

The  place  is  equally  prolific  in  herba- 
ceous stock,  there  being  a  total  of  over 
600,(aX)  herbaceous  plants;  of  these  300,- 
000  are  phlox  in  62  dififerent  varieties. 
Delphiniums  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  stock  is  also  grown.  A  great  vari- 
ety of  hardy  roses  an3  all  kinds  of  bed- 
ding plants  are  grown. 
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.fji'lr  Interest,  and  it  behooves  you.  one  snd  ail.  \a 
make  it  luteresting.  If  it  does  not  «*xAcily  suii 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  rs  u'lijit  you  nant. 
it  Is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANT  QuBSTiONB  vou  plens**  sbout  plant*, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  prn  ilcul 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 
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Srnd  its  Pbotoorapos  or  SRBTcnEs  or  vour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits.  veijotiibli'S. 
or  horticultural  anplianoes  that  we  may  have 
M>em  eu-jraved  for  Oardbrino. 


The  common  bramble  or  blackberry  is 
showing  lovely  colors  now. 

The  exhibition  manager  is  a  busy  man 
these  days  if  he  aims  to  have  a  success- 
ful show. 

Dutch  growers  say  that  the  Darwin 
tulips  are  in  more  favor  now  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

An  English  writer  says  he  would  ndt 
desert  Victory  carnation  for  any  other 
variety  in  commerce. 

Berberis  Thunbergh^  with  its  fresh, 
bright  red  fruits,  is  easily  first  among 
dwarf  hardy  shrubs  just  now. 

Few  things  are  prettier  now  than  the 

?>rairie    rose,    with    its    finely    colored 
oliage  and  bright  scarlet  heps. 

The  value  of  soot  as  a  manure,  as  a 
fungicide  and,  in  some  cases,  an  insecti- 
cide, is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  fine  old  Plumbago  Capensis  is 
still  among  the  best  of  blue  flowered 
greenhouse  plants,  its  lovely  soft  color 
being  quite  unique. 


Erythrina    Crista-galu    has    been 

fine  in  Union  park,  Chicago,  and  is  even 

yet  showy  and  effective.    This  fine  old 

CONTENTS.  plant  is  worthy  of  extended  use. 
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-"??e"a?mf«o7?.r^^^^^^^  fruit  falls  into  a  basket  held  by  the  op- 

-  New  foriegn  chrysanthemums  (illus) 52  erator. 
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Trees  and  shrubs 53  The    summer    cypress     (Kochia    SCO- 

-cSliJroVplnts-i^^  P^"*)    i«  ^f"  Y^'^^  growing   for  its 

Timelytoplcs 54  gorgeous  color  in  autumn.     Along  the 

Hills  new  roses 54  Lake  Michigan  shore  it  colors  remark- 

The  old  fence  comer. 55  j,ui^  _,^ii 
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—Electric  heatmg 57  keepmg  up  its  reputation  for  late  bloom- 

— Insects  in  greenhouse 57  jng  this  Season,  and  the  fine  yellow  flow- 

=B"ner.lite™&^  e"  brighten  up  the  front  of  the  border 

—Diseased  tomatoes 57  materially. 
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Elizabeth  Nuisery  Co..  N.  J.  (ilus) .^7  SeneCIO  PulCHER  IS  fine  now  on  the 

Uirysanthemum  time g  herbaceous  border  in  localities  where  it 

-At**Wappinger'sFali«.'N.'jV^  is  sufificientlv  hardy  to  stand  the  winter. 

—At  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y 59  It  is  one  of  the  best  autumn  flowering 

=A{?lmtoii-.ky:::::::;::::::::::::::::.v.|  «=o'nix>«t«- 

Bulb  irowioi  at  WMhiDgton w  A.  SpENCEs  county,  InA,  nursery  is 
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Peanut  cultivation  in  Spain ^\  trees  in  Warrick  county  m  the  last  two 

Bananas  in  Columbit M  months.     There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 

Beecham's  potting  sand bj  «.^»*  ♦:««u^^  :«  fU^  i/.»^«t:T- 

Back  yards  in  cities 61  post  timber  m  the  locality. 

WhynotP-Now 61  ^^  ^    ^    Britton,  director-in-chief 

of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  has 

p  sent  in  to  the  scientific  directors  an  in- 

rx^NT  roses.  teresting   report   on   his   travels   in  Ja- 

Prctare  for  winter.  maifa  in  search  of  new  plants. 

How  are  the  chrysanthemums? 

Exhibit  at  your  local  flower  shows  if 
possible. 

Weight  and  solidity  are  better  indica- 
tions of  quality  in  bulbs  than  mere  size. 


ivlELANCHOLY  days,  but  home  and  the 
greenhouse  should  be  always  cheerful. 

Myosotis  alpestris  Star  of  Love  is 
one  of  the  best  forget-me-nots  for  pots. 

Fine  openings  for  truck  farmers  and 
vegetable  growers  are  said  to  exist  in 
Panama. 


The  display  of  orchids  at  the  Lincoln 
park,  Chicago,  conservatories  is  very 
fine  now,  the  varieties  of  Cattleya  labia- 
ta,  C.  Dowiana  and  Odontoglossum 
grande  being*  exceptionally  good. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  being  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  handsome  fence 
around  the  yacht  harbor  at  Jackson  park, 
Chicago.  The  improvements  at  this 
point  are  beginning  to  take  shgpe  and 
will  be  much  appreciated. 

Ampelopsis  Lowi  is  one  of  ^  the  im- 
portant new  plants  recently  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land by  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  London.  This 


plant  orig^inated  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  It  is  very  slender  in 
growth  and  remarkable  for  its  rich  col- 
oring. 

Nathan  Smitb  &  Son^  Adrian,  Mich, 
have  issued  a  neat  vest  pocket  note  book 
of  new  chrysanthemums,  domestic  and 
foreign,  the  names  of  varieties  printed 
on  the  left-hand  pages  and  the  opposite 
pages  blank  for  memoranda.  Soid  for 
one;  it  will  be  useftd  at  the  coming 
shows. 

We  have  received  from  Geo.  F. 
Moore,  Rushville,  Ind,  flowers  of  a 
sport  from  Bridesmaid  rose.  They 
were  somewhat  wilted  on  arrival,  but 
the  petals  appeared  to  be  shaded  with 
coppery  yellow  at  the  base  and  the 
whole  flower  lighter  in  color  than  the 
true  Bridesmaid. 

The  receipt  of  the  annual  proceedings 
and  bulletin  of  the  American  Rose  Sio- 
ciety  for  1907  reminds  us  that  after  the 
coming  fall  show  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Chicago  the  next  great  event 
in  that  ci^  will  be  the  anniial  meeting 
and  exhibition  of  the  former  society  in 
spring.  Considerable  preparations  are 
already  under  way  for  fliis  event 


CHRYSAlfTHEHUM  TOffi. 

November  again,  when  the  gardener's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  chrys- 
anthemums, even  more  surely  than  it 
does  to  thoughts  of  roses  in  June,  for 
sometimes  the  rose  fails  us  to  some  ex- 
tent in  June,  but  the  chrysanthemtmi 
in  November?  Never.  For  more  years 
than  we  care  to  think  about  we  have 
looked  forward  to  November  for  the 
queen  of  autumn,  and  each  recurring 
season  stirs  up  the  old  enthusiasm.  Most 
years  we  have  been  growing  them ;  some 
we  have  not,  but  the  scent  of  the  first 
chrysanthemum  takes  us  back  to  the  old 
arena  of  fights,  sometimes  lost  and  some- 
times won,  in  the  exhibition  hall ;  to  long 
nights  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the 
flowers;  long  railway  journeys  taking 
them  to  the  shows;  anxious  moments 
when  some  fiend  in  the  garb  of  a  bag- 
gage smasher  or  expressman  would 
handle  the  boxes  of  flowers  roughly. 
Just  as  the  scent  of  a  geranium  always 
reminded  David  Copperfield  of  his  lost 
child  wife,  so  the  odor  of  the  chrysan- 
themum reminds  old  campaigners  of 
their  first  loves  among  the  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

But  where  are  they  now?  Where  is 
Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle  that  we  used  to  linger 
over  with  tweezers  and  camel  hair 
brush?  Where  are  the  Beverlys,  golden 
and  white;  Cherub,  and  the  host  of 
small  incurved  flowers  that  we  used  to 
call  "large  flowering"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Japanese,  the  "ragged 
jacks,"  that  were  then  despised,  but 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  popuarity  of  the  flower?  A  few  of 
them  are  still  grown,  especially  by  those 
who  go  in  for  specimen  plants,  but  their 
day  is  over;  the  magnificent  Japanese 
have  elbowed  them  out  of  existence. 
They  are  far  more  easy  to  grow  to  per- 
fection than  the  old  incurved  kinds; 
many  are  of  better  habit  and  more  grace- 
ful. Still  the  old  flowers  had  a  beauty 
all  their  own,  and  the  old-timers  who 
ffrew  them  and  loved  them  could  never 
forget  them  or  forgive  the  Japanese 
flowers  for  ousting  their  favorites.  But 
many  of  these  old-timers,  also,  are,  alasf 
no  more,  and  "other  times,  other 
ners."        Digitized  by 
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▲T  WAPPmGER'S  FALLS,  N.  T. 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety had  a  very  enjoyable  outing  to  Up- 
lands, Wm.  P.  Clyde's  fine  place,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  The  members  had  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasant  anticipation  to  this 
visit,  yet  the  well-kept  grounds,  the  beau- 
tiful gardens,  the  unequaled  dairy  and  the 
practically  wonderful  results  which  have 
been  obtained  in  the  greenhouses  were  a 
surprise  to  all,  and  the  members  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  descriptions  of  the  vislc. 

Entering  by  the  main  entrance,  they 
were  driven  up  to  the  greenhouses,  which 
were  fully  inspected;  one  house  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  culture  of  -^arn.i- 
tions,  which  were  in  fine  condition,  many 
new  varieties  being  grown  here  vo  p<*r- 
fection,  such  as  WInsor,  White  Enchnjit- 
ress  and  Perfection.  In  the  adjoining 
house  was  a  fine  collection  of  crotons. 
Begonia  Oloire  de  Lorraine  and  fancy 
leaved  caladiums.  The  palm  house  which 
adjoins  was  filled  with  fine  specimens  of 
ferns  and  palms,  grouped  most  artistically. 
'ib»  grapery  was  next  shown,  with  Its 
many  well-grown  varieties,  and  presented 
a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  new  houses 
were  then  visited;  here  the  chrysanthe- 
mums reigned  supreme.  These  three 
houses,  of  the  very  latest  design,  are 
fitted  with  every  modern  improvement. 
The  plants  were  in  excellent  health, 
good  foliage  and  stems  long  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  critical. 

The  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  were 
next  visited,  the  gardens  being  models 
of  neatness.  Next  the  dahlia  garden  re- 
ceived attention.  This  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Uplands,  containing  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  state  of  single. 
pompon,  show,  fancy  and  cactus  varietie& 

Among  those  present  were:  Clarence 
Resmolds,  James  Good.  George  Wood,  Wm. 
Holstradt,  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  John  M. 
Goring,  Wm.  K.  Roy,  John  Galvin,  James 
Duncan,  Harold  Cottam,  Wm.  Schikle, 
Wm.  Adriance,  Lyman  Brown.  H.  Allen, 
WnL  Tait,  I.  T.  N.  Harcourt,  George  Ab- 
bott, sr.,  George  Abbott,  Jr.,  James  Sloan, 
Dr.  Lown,  Frank  Hasbrouck,  James 
Knaus,  Charles  Knaus,  Franz  Barrett, 
Chas.  Barrett,  Frank  Antorus,  Wm.  G. 
Salford,  Wm.  Gregg,  Allison  Butts. 


▲T  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  issued  the  programme  for  its 
third  annual  exhibition,  which  occurs  at 
Pembroke  hall,  November  6-7.  The  pro- 
g^ramme  shows  103  classes  of  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables,  potted  plants  and  table 
decorations.  In  every  class  the  society 
offers  two  or  more  cash  premiuma  There 
i8  also  an  unusually  attractive  list  of  spe- 
cial prizes  which  may  be  competed  for  by 
members  oi  the  society.     These  include: 

A  silver  cup  presented  by  Scott  Broa, 
of  Elmsford  Nurseries,  New  York,  for  60 
best  carnations  arranged  for  effect;  open 
to  private  gardeners  only;  Mra  John  Al- 
vin  Young  offers  1 10  for  best  12  Ameri- 
can Beauty  roses  and  $10  for  six  best 
heads  of  lettuce;  Adolph  Janeke  of  Floral 
Park,  |10  for  best  Phoenix  Itoebelenii  and 
$6  for  six  best  double  geraniums  in  pots; 
the  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  silver 
cup  for  best  25  Winsor  carnations,  for 
private  gardeners  only;  J.  H.  Troy,  silver 
cup  for  best  collection  of  outdoor  roses, 
to  be  won  three  times  to  be  held;  a  J. 


Trepess,  |6  for  best  two  collections  of 
single  chrysanthemums;  Peter  Henderson 
ft  Co.,  New  York,  |10  for  two  best  12 
dishes  of  outdoor  vegetables;  Rlckards 
Bros.,  of  New  York,  same  sum  for  same 
competition;  Titus  &  Bowne,  silver  cup 
for  best  collection  of  fruit;  Mra  Paul 
Dana,  horticultural  books,  value  $16,  for 
best  nine  chrysanthemums,  16-inch  stems ; 
Mortimer  Schiff  of  Oyster  Bay,  silver  cup 
for  best  26  carnations,  for  private  gardeh- 
ers  only;  A.  T.  Boddington,  New  York, 
110  for  three  best  orchids;  Burnett  Broa, 
16  for  best  two  collections  of  100  single 
violets,  private  gardeners  only;  Mra  B. 
R.  Ladew,  silver  cup  for  best  24  roses, 
four  varieties,  six  of  each;  Weber  ft  Don, 
New  York,  $10  for  best  six  chrysanthe- 
miuns  in  pots;  F.  L.  Humbert.  1 6  for 
largest  chrysanthemum  bloom;  President 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  16  for  best  exhibit 
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of  cosmos,  arranged  for  effect;  James 
Duthie  of  Oyster  Bay,  1 6  for  best  plant  in 
flower,  not  chrysanthemum;  Nassau  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  $15  in  two  prizes  for 
best  100  carnations,  any  one  variety,  for 
conmierclal  growers;  also  1 6  in  two  prizes 
for  best  100  single  violets,  and  |6  in  two 
prizes  for  best  100  double  violets,  all  for 
conunercial  growera 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  annual  dahlia  exhibition  of  the  ^ew 
Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was  held  in 
Elks'  hall.  October  4,  and  consisted  of  an 
elaborate  display  of  flowers,  many  of  the 
newer  strains  and  the  usual  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  season.  Julius  Roehrs  Co., 
Rutherford,  showed  Cattleya  lablata 
Cooksoni»,  blush  with  crimson  throat,  and 
Odontoglossum  grande.  Lager  &  Hurrell, 
Summit,  showed  Cypripedlum  Fairleanum 
and  Cattleya  chrysotoxa  with  four  flowera 
Joseph  A.  Manda,  West  Orange,  showed 
a  seedling  L«lio-Cattleya  with  four  flow- 
era  Thos.  Jones,  Short  Hills,  showed  a 
vase  of  mixed  dahlias,  and  J.  C.  Williams 
showed  dahlias  and  fruit. 

John    Crosby    Brown,    Peter   Duff   gar- 


dener, was  awarded  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate for  a  vase  of  Grand  Duke  Alexia  A. 
B.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Von  Qualen  gardener, 
was  highly  commended  for  24  varieties 
and  A.  C.  Von  Gaasbeek,  John  Derwin 
gardener,  had  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
vase  of  yellow  Lady  Fawcett  J.  B.  podd 
showed  three  vases,  certificate  of  merit; 
Dominick  Russi,  two  vases,  vote  of 
thanks;  Walter  Gray,  three  vases,  highly 
commended.  In  the  monthly  competition, 
Chas.  Hathaway,  Max  Schneider  garden- 
er, showed  red  and  yellow  celosias  and 
mixed  dahlias;  Stuart  Hartshome,  A.  T. 
Caparn  gardener,  showed  fruit;  Stewart 
Dickson,  Albert  Larsen  gardener,  showed 
mixed  dahlias;  J.  Crosby  Brown  showed 
a  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

For  12  blooms,  three  varieties,  A.  B. 
Jenkins  won.  S.  and  A.  Colgate,  Wm. 
Reld  gardener,  were  first  and  Walter  Gray 
second  for  26  blooms  in  variety.  For  25 
singles  C.  L.  Bausher,  Philip  Cox  gar- 
dener, was  first,  and  Walter  Gray  led  for 
24  flowers  of  cactus,  six  white  and  six 
pink.  For  six  yellow  A.  C.  Von  Gaasbeek 
won,  Walter  Gray  taking  first  and  second 
for  six  red.  J.  B.  D. 


AT  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held '  in  Good 
Templars*  hall  In  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  President  Howard  Nichols  pre-' 
siding.  Wm.  Will,  Katonah,  and  Alex. 
Maitland,  Irvington.  were  elected  to  ac- 
tive membership.  Some  very  good  ex- 
hibits of  vegetables  were  on  the  tables 
which  created  a  lively  discussion  as  to 
methods  of  judging.  Scott  Broa  exhibit- 
ed a  few  of  the  best  varieties  of  dahlias. 


BULB  GROWING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  de- 
cideJ  to  establish  somewhere  on  Puget 
sound.  If  practicable,  a  regular  station  of 
10  or  12  acres  for  the  further  investiga- 
tion and  exploitation  of  bulb  culture. 
This  will  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Henry  E.  Juencmann,  flower 
bulb  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  had  charge  of  the  bulb 
experiments  of  the  government  for  the 
last  six  years  and  who  has  spent  the  past 
year  conducting  experiments  at  Bellmg- 
ham,  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bellingham. 

L.  M.  Morrison,  assistant  in  charge  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been 
3n  the  ground  recently,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  authorized  to 
close  negotiations  for  a  suitable  tract  of 
land  and  formally  establish  the  station 
under  contract  for  10  years.  The  require- 
ments are  that  the  land  must  be  ready  for 
cultivation  and  must  Include  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  superintendent  and  other 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  to  be  furnished 
free  of  cost  to  the  bureau. 

All  of  the  government  bulb  stock  from 
the  bulb  garden  at  the  national  capital 
was  transplanted  at  Bellingham,  Tacoma 
and  Spokane  last  year  and  is  now  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Thousands  of  these 
bulbs  were  scooped  last  sununer  by  Mr. 
Juenemann.  and  many  of  them  have  shown 
wonderful  resulta  The  scooping  opera- 
tion consists  of  cutting  away  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,  dishing  it  out  so  as  to  re- 
move the  flower  spike.  The  bulb  is  then 
laid  away  to  dry,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  weeks  all  the  wounded  portion  is 
covered  with  tiny  yoimg  bulbs.  A  mature 
hyacinth   bxilb   often   yields   several   hun- 
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dred  young  bulbs  in  a  single  season,  and 
as  a  mature  bulb  of  common  hyacinth 
varieties  sells  for  from  S  to  16  cents 
wholesale,  the  enormous  increase  attain- 
able in  the  business  may  be  readily  com- 
prehended. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  Dutch 
bulbs  have  been  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment in  several  localities  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  conclusion  thus  reached 
is  that  Puget  sound  is  the  only  region  in 
which  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  busl- 
nesa  Last  year  the  government  experts 
conducted  a  competitive  test  In  forcing 
bulbs  to  flower.  One  of  these  tests  was 
with  selected  first-grade  double  Von  Sion 
narcissus  bulbs  from  Holland,  California, 
Guernsey  and  Bellingham.  All  were  placed 
in  pots  filled  with  identical  soil,  given 
identical  treatment  and  time  and  were 
taken  out  and  photographed.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  Bellingham  bulbs  were 
in  full  flower,  the  v^alifomia  bulbs  were 
about  five  and  the  Holland  bulbs  ten  days 
later.  In  foliage  and  flower  the  Puget 
sound  bulbs  also  decidedly  surpassed  their 
competitors. 

The  Puget  sound  Paper  White  narcissus 
Is  twice  the  size  of  the  Holland-grown 
bulb's  flower  and  a  third  larger  than  that 
of  California,  but  there  Is  still  some  doubt 
as  to  the  certain  success  of  the  Paper 
White  narcissus  as  a  commercial  bulb  of 
Puget  sound.  'Ihere  are  still  many  points 
10  be  learned  about  the  tulip  as  a  com- 
mercial favorite  for  this  region,  but  there 
is  no  question  about  the  narcissus,  hya- 
cinth and  all  the  lilies,  except  the  Bermu- 
da or  Easter  lily.  Candidum.«<  grow  like 
weeds  and  thrive  and  multiply  under  the 
slightest  attention. — Seattle  Post-Intelll- 
gencer. 


ACfilYLEHE  SUNSHIIfE. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Technical  World 
Magazine,  Chicago,  contains  an  article  by 
William  T.  Walsh,  on  the  experiments 
made  last  year  with  acetylene  on  plant 
growth  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  first  given  to  the  world  in  the  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  Acetylene  Journal.  This  is 
an  excellent  tribute  to  acetylene  from  an 
outside  observer,  and  as  such  we  are  well 
pleased  to  reproduce  the  same  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sunlight,  hitherto  regarded  as  no  less 
essential  to  the  existence  of  man  than  the 
air  he  breathep  and  as  being  absolutely 
indispensable  to  plant  life,  has  found  a 
rival  in  ordinary  acetylene.  True,  the 
usurper  cannot  dissipate  the  frigidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  nor  make  the  world  wag 
long  without  the  beneficent  rays  of  tue 
great  god  of  day,  but  when  the  latter 
chooses  to  sulk,  vegetation  need  not  pause 
In  Its  growth  but,  under  the  cheering  In- 
fluence of  acetylene's  rays,  may  wax  large 
and  lusty.  Professor  John  Craig  of  Cor- 
nell University.  N.  \'..  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  dlscoveied  that  of  artlfical  llluml- 
nanta  none  Is  so  closely  akin  to  sunshine 
as  are  the  ra>  s  of  acetylene. 

"Go  to  a  hothouse;  obbervc  how  the 
myriad  panes  of  glass  are  placed  to  catch 
every  scattering  ray  of  sunlight.  But 
dark  and  gloomy  days  come  and  the 
plants  languish.  The  process  of  forcing 
fruits  or  garden  vegetables  or  flowers  for 
the  market  at  once  ceases.  Sunlight,  since 
there  Is  none,  cannot  be  trapned.  Dimin- 
ishing profits  stare  the  horticulturist  in 
the  face.  Then  It  Is  that  artificial  sun- 
light, generated  by  acetylene,  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  performs  Its  function. 


"Professor  Craig's  experiments  show 
the  great  possibilities  of  his  discovery. 
Large,  luscious  strawberries,  the  kind 
that  are  usually  not  brought  on  the  mar- 
ket till  late  in  the  season,  were  forced 
16  days  before  the  first  crop  was  ordi- 
narily matured.  Likewise  radishes  w^re 
ready  for  the  table  in  three-fourths  the 
usual  time,  and,  moreover,  in  spite  of  an 
increase  in  size  over  the  radish  grown 
In  the  ordinary  way,  suffered  no  appar- 
ent deterioration  either  in  quality  or  in 
flavor.  Geraniums  and  lilies  were  ma- 
tured three  weeks  ahead  of  time.  More- 
over the  flowers  borne  by  these  plants 
were  multiplied  in  number.  Nor  are 
these  results  merely  sporadic,  the  effect 
of  unusually  favorable  conditiona  Ex- 
periments were  made  with  150  varietieis 
of  plants,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
.  all  these  were  brought  to  an  early  and 
healthy  maturity.  And  here  is  another 
curious  phenomenon  :  Even  when  there  is 
a  lung  succession  of  warm  and  cloudless 
days,  acetylene  need  not  be  relegated  to 
the  background,  for  though  it  may  sound 
like  painUng  the  lily,  the  rays  of  this 
gas  reinforce  those  of   the  sun. 

"The  malodorous  onion  is  foremost  of 
those  plants  that  refuse  to  be  cajoled 
Into  growing  more  rapidly  than  under 
the  natural  light  of  day.  With  stubborn 
perversity  this  Kmg  of  the  leeks  refuses 
to  be  coaxed  farther  than  to  add  a  slight 
length  to  his  long  dark  green  upper 
shoots.  The  results  in  several  other  in- 
stances were  likewise  of  little  value,  but 
as  has  been  stated,  the  experiments,  on 
the  whole,  were  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful. 

"That  the"  growth  of  plants  may  be 
stimulated  by  means  of  artiflcial  light 
has  long  been  known  to  scientists.  In 
1S61,  M.  Herve-Mangon,  a  Frenchman, 
first  showed  what  could  be  done  with 
the  electric  light  in  this  connection.  Twen- 
ty years  later.  Dr.  Seamons,  an  English- 
man, demonstrated  that  If  a  1,400  candle 
power  light  were  placed  10  feet  from  the 
plants,  with  glass  intervening,  half  the 
power  of  sunlight  could  be  produced.  Put 
to  practical  use,  however,  electricity  in 
the  past  has  proved  itself  a  failure ;  acety- 
lene standing  as  it  does  nearest  to  the 
sun's  rays,  alone  seems  to  be  a  success. 

"To  the  market  gardener  and  florist 
It  at  once  opens  up  dazzling  possibilities. 
Imagine  a  crop  of  berries  or  flowers  from 
one  greenhouse  thrown  on  the  market  days 
or  even  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time, 
with  competition  absolutely  lacking.  The 
enterprising  hortlculturst  would  reap  a 
golden  harvest." 


THE  FETE  DE  ST.  LOUIS,  PARIS. 

The  Fete  de  St.  Louis  held  on  August 
25  in  Paris.  France.  Is  a  great  occasion 
for  the  plant  growers.  The  flower  market 
Is  kept  open  all  night,  business  com- 
mencing at  6  p.  m.,  and  lasting  until  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  And  this  pre- 
sents a  bright  and  animated  scene  as 
will  be  understood  when  It  Is  said  that 
approximately  1,200  wagon  loads  of  pot 
plants  are  brought  In  from  the  growers 
for  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  have 
to  make  two  and  even  three  tripa  Nor 
Is  there  any  lack  of  variety  among  the 
plants  sold  as  the  following  list  of  licme 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  will  show: 

Campanula  pyramidalis  (blue  and 
white),  tuberoses,  gardenias,  myrtles,  tub- 
erous rooted  begonias,  Aralia  Sieboldli. 
Celosia  cristata  and  C.  plumosa,  swaln- 
sonas,    ivy-leaved    and    zonal    geranixmis 


(Lady  Washington  is  a  favorite).  Chry- 
santhemum frutesoens  (white  and  yel- 
low). Erythrina  Crista-galli,  daturas, 
zinnias,  lobelias,  verbenas,  asters  (tall 
and  dwarf),  fuchsias,  dahlias.  Begonia 
semperflorens  in  variety.  Lilium  specie- 
sum  and  aureum.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora.  H.  hortensls.  Salvia  splendens, 
Statice  latlfolla.  CHirysanthemum  inodo- 
rum  plenlssimum.  C.  tricolor.  C.  Dunetti, 
roses  in  variety.  Vinca  rosea,  marigolds 
and  camationa  These  are  all  In  pots, 
but  there  are  also  large  numbers  of  gera- 
niums, asters,  begonias  and  other  plants, 
turned  out  of  3-inch  pots  and  planted  in 
baskets,  a  dozen  in  each,  that  sell  very 
freely.  I. 


PREVENTING  DUSTY  ROADS. 

Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  writing  from 
Chemnitz,  says  that  a  Saxon  firm  has  in- 
troduced a  new  road-binding  composition 
called  "Apokonln."  which  has  been  tried 
on  the  macadamized  streets  of  lielpsig 
and  other  places  with  much  sucoesa  The 
material  is  thus  described: 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  residual 
oils  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar 
with  high  boiling  hydrocarbona  The 
method  of  mixing  apparently  involves  a 
certain  degree  of  chemical  combination. 
In  which  phenol  and  similar  constituents 
play  a  role.  The  manufactured  nmterlal 
Is  prepared  for  use  by  heating  in  iron 
-aldrons,  identical  with  those  used  fof 
asphalt,  to  temperatures  ranging  from 
212<»  to  248»  P.  (100»  to  120«  C).  It  is 
then  sprayed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  a 
roadway  with  a  special  form  of  apparatus^ 
end  under  such  high  pressure  that  the 
fluid  mass  penetrates  to  a  certain  distance 
into  the  upper  layer  of  dust  or  dirt  The 
result  is  the  formation  of  a  compact  lus- 
trous black  coating,  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  heavy  traffic  and  Is  not  dls^ 
integrated  into  dust  partidea  A  marked 
advantage  of  the  new  process  over  ina 
methods  hitherto  employed  for  the  nune 
purpose,  and  based  upon  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary tar,  is  the  total  absence  of  odor  after 
the  application. — Consular  Trade  Reporta 


PEANUT  CULTIVATION  IN  SPAIN. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  from  the  United 
States  regarding  the  cultivation  of  pea- 
nuts in  the  district  of  Vjilencla.  Spain. 
Consul   H.  A.  Johnson  writes: 

"The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  peanuts  in  this  district  In  normal  years 
is  about  14,500  acrea  giving  an  average 
yield  of  a  short  ton  (2.000  pounds)  to  the 
acre.  Peanuts  are  usually  planted  as  a 
second  crop,  after  early  wheat  or  green 
foodstuffs,  and  are  generally  sown  in  July 
and  har\'ested  in  November.  Farmers  do 
not  consider  the  crop  profltable  for  hlgh- 
olass  soils  if  spot  prices  fall  below  $40 
per  ton.  Exports  of  peanuts  from  Valen- 
cia and  subports  average  about  4.600 
tons  annually,  and  the  importing  coun- 
tries, in  the  order  it  Importance,  are  Hol- 
land. Great  B'-itaIn,  Algiers.  France,  and 
Italy.  Pea»-uts  are  not  imported  in  this 
section  o*  Spain,  but  peanut  oil  Is  some- 
times rMpped  from  Java  and  Mozambique* 
espe'Iaily  in  years  of  shortage  in  the 
Spanish  olive  crop,  the  oil  being  used 
to  substitute  olive  oil  for  cooking  pur- 
poset." 


Glovbrsvillb,  N.  Y. — ^Workmen  are  en- 
gaged In  moving  buildings  and  erecting 
a  greenhouse  upon  the  Turney  place  re- 
cently purchased  by  Godfrey  Hlllabrandt 
and  located  at  the  foot  of  FxMirth  avenue. 
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BANANAS    IN    COLOMBIA. 

Santa  Marta  is  at  present  the  only 
Colombian  port  exporting  bananas,  send- 
ing its  entire  output  to  the  United  States. 
The  industry  has  developed  wonderfully, 
and  although  yet  in  its  infancy  It  is  by 
far  the  greatest  industry  in  the  district, 
the  output  having  increased  from  171,891 
bunches  in  1892,  the  first  year  of  any  re- 
corded export,  to  1,397,388  bunches  in 
1906. 

The  present  acreage  devoted  to  bananas 
is  about  7,000  acres,  of  which  em  Ameri- 
can corporation  owns  25  i>er  cent,  the  bal- 
ance belonging  to  individuals.  All  the 
fruit  is  purchased  and  exported  by  the 
American  company,  and  the  following 
prices  per  first-class  bunch  (nine  hands 
or  up)  are  paid  the  growers:  From  the 
months  of  August  to  January,  inclusive, 
15  cents;  in  February,  20  cents;  in 
March.  25  cents;  April,  May,  and  June.  35 
cents;  July  25  cents;  or  an  average 
price  the  year  around  of  22.5  cents.  It  is 
believed  that  the  general  output  will  be 
increased  25  per  cent  during  the  year 
1907. 

For  climatic  and  geological  reasons, 
Santa  Marta  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
banana  country  such,  for  example,  as 
Costa  Rica,  whose  output  now  exceeds 
1.000,000  bunches  per  month,  with  avail- 
able fruit  lands  almost  unlimited.  Irri- 
gation has  to  be  used  here  during  at  least 
seven  months  of  the  year,  together  with 
drainage,  and  the  winds  often  cause  ser- 
ious damage  to  the  crop,  but  labor  Is 
cheap,  averaging  60  cents  per  day,  and 
very  good  returns  are  obtained,  compar- 
ing favorably  with  those  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  winds  are  practically  unknown, 
rainfall  plentiful  the  year  around,  and 
with  prices  at  31  cents  per  bunch,  but 
where  labor  is  scare,  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity and  dear,  averaging  |1  per  day. 
Jamacian  laborers  ^lone  are  available  on 
the  Costa  Rica  plantations,  whereas  na- 
tive labor  is  us6d  almost  exclusively  in 
Santa  Marta.  and  proving  satisfactory. 
The  total  amount  of  banana  land  con- 
veniently situated  for  irrigation  In  the 
whole  district  of  Santa  Marta.  Including 
Rio  Frio  ahd  Fundaclon,  might  possibly 
reach  60,000  acres  now  awaiting  trans- 
portation   facilities  before   development. 


BBBCHAM'S    POTTING    SAND. 

"The  late  Thomas  Beecham,"  said  an 
advortising  agent,  "spent  over  |500,000  a 
year  on  ads.  He  wrote,  up  to  the  age 
of  75.  his  best  ads  himself.  He  was  a 
witty  old  gentleman.  They  tell  a  story 
about  him  and  a  grocer. 

•The  grocer  was  guilty  of  some  rather 
sharp  practice  on  Mr.  Beecham  one  day 
and  the  latter  stamped  out  of  the  shop 
roaring:  'You're  a  swindler,  and  I'll 
never  enter  your  doors  again.'  Next  day, 
though,  he  came  back  and  bought  five 
pounds  of  sugar. 

"  'Dear  me,'  said  the  grocer,  smiling 
In  a  forgiving  way,  'I  thought  you  were 
never  going  to  enter  my*  doors  again.' 
'^Well,  I  didn't  mean  to,'  said  Mr.  Bee- 
cham, 'but  yours  is  the  only  shop  in  the 
place  where  I  can  get  what  I  want.  You 
see,  I  am  going  to  pot  some  bulbs  and  I 
need  sand.'  " — Chicago  Chronicle. 


BACK  YARDS  IN  CITIES. 

M.  Jules  Vacherot,  chief  gardener  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  urges  upon  Americans  a 
study  of  possible  back-yard  development, 
even  in  the  most  limited  space.  Ten  or 
15  feet  reserved  for  the  wash  In  Paris 
back  yards  leaves  room  for  flowers,  vines, 
trellises,  seats  and  perhaps  an  al  fresco 
supper.  Even  the  veiy  poor  in  Paris  have 
their  window  boxes  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Window  Hardening  is  encouraged  by  pri- 
vate charity  In  Boston.  Why  confine  It  to 
charity?  Why  cannot  the  habit  be  extend- 
ed and  even  made  a  matter  of  general  ap- 
plication? The  appeal  of  l$emity  In  flower 
life  reaches  all  ages,  and  lights  up  all  so- 
cial condltlona — ^Boston  Herald. 


WHY   NOT? 

Up  in  Oregon  reforestation  is  done  by 
a  pine  snake.  It  is  said  that  they  "travel 
all  over  the  country,  gather  up  pine  cones 
and  plant  them  In  rows."  Their  antipathy 
to  oak  and  other  varieties  of  trees  is  so 
great  that  they  actually  kill  them  by 
girdling.  Why  not  get  a  few  thousand  of 
these  rehabilitators  of  denuded  forest 
lands  and  turn  them  loose  in  our  moun- 
tains with  the  positive  injunction  that 
they  either  reforest  the  hills  or  become 
members  of  Cliff  Baker's  sanction  com- 
mittee.—S&n  Bemkrdlno  Press. 


NOW^. 

When   tasks  pile  high 

And   work  won't   "go," 
When  good  thoughts  fly 
And  pulse  beats  slow. 
Just    nestle    this    little     word      to      your 
heart — 

N-O-W. 

'Twill  warm  and  cheer; 
The   tasks  piled   high 
Will    disappear. 
And   by   and    by. 
The  word  will   spell  itself  the  other  way 
around — 

W-O-N. 
G.  S.  Buck  in  Buck's  Shot. 


Columbus,  O. — An  appropriation  of  $6,- 
000  has  been  passed  for  the  remodelling  of 
the  greenhouse  and  other  improvements  in 
the  Schiller  park. 

Dbnison,  Tbx. — On  account  of  the  back- 
ward condition  of  the  chrysanthemums, 
the  dates  of  the  show  have  been  changed 
from  November  6,  7,  8  to  November  20, 
21.  22.  This  action  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  full  success  of  the  show, 
for  which  a  large  number  of  chrysanthe- 
mums are  being  grown. 

liiTTi.ip  RftrK-,  Arw. — The  nrellminary 
list  of  premiums  for  the  annual  show  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Floral  Society  to  be 
held  November  14-16  has  been  sent  out. 
In  addition  to  a  generous  list  of  prizes 
the  society  offers  to  take  charge  of  ex- 
hibits and  secure  experienced  assistants 
to  unpack  them.  All  particulars  can  be 
obtained  of  Chas.  Vestal,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  secretary. 

PrrrsBURQ,  Pa. — Eighteen  hundred  ma- 
jestic chrysanthemum  blossoms  reared 
their  heads  proudly  October  20  when 
the  H.  C.  Frick  conservatories  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  In  spite  of 
the  disagreeable  weather  big  crowds 
visited  the  conservatories.  Among  the 
finest  Individual  flowers  displayed  were 
Beatrice  May,  Princess,  Brighthurst, 
Mademoiselle  Ogiz.  Madame  von  Andre 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 

Los  ANGELES^  Cal. — As  the  board  of 
the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion accepted  the  plans  drawn  by  H.  H. 
Dwight,  the  landscape  architect,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Agricultural  park,  the 
people  Interested  In  securing  that  tract 
for  a  public  park  feel  much  encouraged. 
They  expressed  no  doubt  that  the  su- 
preme court  win  decide  favorably  to  the 
association  and  are  actively  engaged  In 
securing  signatures  to  the  petition  ask- 
ing that  the  case  receive  attention  at 
the  coming  session  of  that  body  in  this 
city. 


PANSIES 

Clip  otit  this  ad.  and  send 
tout  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  retnrn  we  will  msil  you 
a  IScent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRANK  S.  PLATT  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MP  ELLS 

SEIBBISI 


m 


f  Are  Always  RelJable-nl 


MARKET  ST 

PHILA. 


CATALOGliE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid      bu. 

Philipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture ...30c  >2  50 

Philipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6  50 

Philipps  Slopeand  Tertace  Mixture..15c    3.50 

Philipps  huttiof  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  SRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  Icnown 
for  their  purity  and  will  malce  a  pet  feet 
turf  beiore  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalog 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

OrOX^BDO,  OHIO. 

rALl  BULBS 

Special  Csllection  Ns  1— $100. 

12  HyacintliSy  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  ToIipSySirirle  and  double  assoi  ted. 
25  Giant  CrocoSy  assorted  colors. 
AU  deUvered  by  maU  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  Stptember.   Order^now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 


N.  L.  WILLET  SEED  CO.,  Agusta,  Ga. 

Jobbers  and  Growing  Contractortfor  the  Soalh. 
OEOIOIA  OIOWN  SBEDs 

Collardt,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Qiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Waterme'ons,  SSoja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Oais,  Chufas,  Velvet  B  ans, 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sintc.  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maize,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet.  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuilding  and   heuies 

often  need  piintinf.  ''Everybody's  Paint  Boole,"  written  b^  a  thoroughly  prictical 
piinter.  will  be  found  a  complete  cruide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  faintinir*  It  is  de- 
signed  for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varniahing.  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  kalee- 
minlng,  ofo. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniture  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
deoorating  a  home.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  htndsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Maxuai^  op  thb  Tkebs  op  NuKi^ 
AifBBiCA  (Sargent).— The  muet  com- 
plete and  antlicntic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  nmnber  826,  with  over  600 
llhittrationa.  Bverj  tree  student  should 
haTeit.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  «:owth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Pbimciplbs  op  Fruit  Gbowinq 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istxeated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBJlGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  AxvtaBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommonto  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  (iractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiyation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  Ukt  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
exoeptionaUy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Laxdscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Mabji  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

Thb  QiQiiMiwsK  ^Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oest  advice  is  ffiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  t^  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  iiandb...iiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  oi  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  « 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAisely  illustrated; 
:^60pafles.   $1.0a  ( 


off  tiM  toOowtog  books,  poat|Mld,  at 

How  to  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  refiabk  work  by  aneminentlT 
suooessnil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNROuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  binld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Isree  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  fdain,  eas^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Alien).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustnu 
cions.  Anew  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  ail  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
r  alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
che  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  stoxy  so  tersely  and  platnlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBssiN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
-«on).~  Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
aent  and  suocessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on^  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knox  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities (or  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
'leen  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigffle).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
lerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
^rries;  witn  truthiiil  colored  iUustrations 
>f  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
'lerrics,  5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
i5  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
powers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages, 
[t  tells  us  how  to  propaffatr  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenaer  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium/  and  describes  every  pro- 
cesa^^-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
mowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
Jlustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
erent  manures  for  the  otflTerent  crops  <ind 
che  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
ind  how  much  to  use  and  an  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  en<nrclopfledia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lisih  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

»mall  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


ths  pricss  giveo: 

Thb  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gardbn 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnis 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tkal  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
>book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Froptt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

PRAcncAi,  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

*   0RNAlfBNTAI,GARDBNINO^Long).$2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalacr).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting snt^ect  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton}.  His- 
toxy  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  bj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidh 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talk* 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents 

Thb  Bnglibh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deaK 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tel!t> 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Ita  an 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  «id 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varleti^  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illiis> 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  nsefiil 
information  tt>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcir- 
etabk  or  flower  growthg;  302  pans, 
$0,75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).-— Its  natore.  re- 
lations and  fondamental  princtplea  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Gr^*^  of 
nniyemity  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Proptt  (Parcy).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagatson  and  cnlthratioii  o 
nut-beanng  tms.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIilBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe* 
lopsls  Vehchii,  Qematis  Panicuiata,  Rare  G>nif ers.  Iris 
Kaempieri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gniservatory, 
Greawouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  pla(xs  a 
spedalty.oiwiwiwiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\, 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OP   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
Ponneriy  State  Entomologist  off  Marylaad 

A  Prmotical  Trofttiae  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  means  of  debtroylng  insect  pests  and 
other  vermin  In  various  places.  Tbla  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWERS  AND  NVRSERYMIiN 
owluR  to  the  Widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocvanic  acid  fs,%A  lh  the  only 

firactlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fimii^ting  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con.<>id- 
ered  I  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENBBS  AND  FI^ORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descril>ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILI.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bU 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor.'ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARBfRRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fuUydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  reraedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COI.I.EGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  onl.\ 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  in  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  prlce^  post- 
paid, 01.00. 
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60     YEARS' 
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Trade  Marks 
Designs 

Copyrights  Ac 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 


Invention  is  probably  patentable.    Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  < 
sent  free.  Oldest  r ' ' — 


[  on  Patent! 


ncy  for  securing  patents, 
ongb  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
tpeeial  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 


PatenU  taken  tbrongb  Munn  A  i 


Scienfffic  jimericam 

A  handsomely  tllustrated  weekly.  I^argest  cir- 
culation of  any  sotentlflc  Journal.  Terms,  S3  a 
year :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.»""»^^  New  Y^irk 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLtR  CHART  !■  itscxihing 
them.      Pricf,  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  OAmiNINO  CO-  Chicago. 

. . . THE  TEN  .  . . 

Bound  Volumes 


.  .  OF  . 


AN 


Gardening  iss. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  S27.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

MoDon  Buil<iiiig«  CHICAGO 


Orowikfrom 


ENGUSn  MUSHROOM  SPA\i«.  SSSftrX? -.Vi  'ffl?%rS!S.?'g- 

5  lbs..  Sl.OO,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vj  ton  lots«nd  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CnV  SPAWN.  -^^.S^^^^L^t^S 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinf?  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  tO  lbs. . 
J1.25- 251bs..$2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 
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OUR  FARM  ANNUAL! 


FOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Cataloguci 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  miailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  heard  for 
the  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Chicago,  held  at  the 
Coliseum,  November  6  to  12.  There 
was  not  a  dissentient  note  on  the  open- 
ing days;  every  one  joined  in  proclaim- 
ing it  the  best  ever  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society.  The  arrange- 
ments were  of  the  best  and  the  great 
hall,  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion and  the  floor  laid  with  sod  close 
up  to  the  exhibits  of  palms  and  other 
beautiful  plants  and  cut  flowers,  was  a 
pleasant  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sumptuous  display  of  all  that  is  best  in 


the  horticultural  world.  In  every  de- 
partment the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was 
better  than  that  of  last  year,  though 
possibly  the  cut  flowers,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  one  or  two  well-known  ex- 
hibitors, were  not  quite  so  numerous. 
The  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the  hall 
was  not  that  of  the  ordinary  flower 
show.  A  walk  among  the  exhibits  was 
more  like  being  in  a  beautiful  garden 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  able  to  step  at  once  from  suinmer 
in  the  large  hall  to  a  typical  winter 
scene  in  the  annex,  where  trees  in  their 
late  autumn  dress  of  colored  foliage, 
and  fine  conifers  were  arranged  by  the 
various  nurserymen.  This  part  of  the 
show  was  an  education  in  itself  to  the 
tree    lover,    who    could    there    see    the 


natural  habit  of  the  trees  and  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  landscape. 

The  large  groups  of  palms  and  foliage 
plants  from  the  parks  were  excellent, 
well  grown,  bright  specimens,  finely  ar- 
ranged, that  added  greatly  to  the  gen- 
erally fine  appearance  of  the  exhibition. 
In  his  group  of  ferns  E.  G.  Uihlein,  gar- 
dener H.  Skjoldeger,  showed  a  remarka- 
bly fine  specimen  of  Cibotium  regale,  but 
its  effect  as  shown  was  to  somiewhat 
dwarf  the  many  other  interesting  species 
in  the  group.  Great  interest  centered 
in  the  orchids  from  this  exhibitor; 
they  were  shown  in  a  glass  case  near  the 
entrance,  and  comprised,  besides  such 
well-known  kinds  as  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis.  Vanda 
suavis,  the  old  but  interesting  Cattleya 
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maxima  and  others,  some  hybrid  cattle- 
yas  and  Laelio-cattleyas.  A  cross  be 
tween  Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
labiata  and  another  alleged  to  spring 
from  Cattleya  Bowringeana  and  C.  Har- 
dyana  are  worthy  of  note.  The  pretty 
little  Angrscum  bilobum  and  the  but- 
terfly orchid  were  included  also 
Vanda  Batemani.  A  small  but  choice 
collection  of  orchids  grown  by  the 
Juilus  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
was  exhibited  by  Chas.  W.  McKellar, 
Chicago.  The  White  form  of  Oncidium 
ornithrynchum  was  included,  also  a  fair 
albino  of  Cattleya  labiata  of  good  form. 
A  very  finely  colored  variety  of  Cattleya 
gigas-was  also  shown,  but  it  plainly 
showed  the  effects  of  time  and  a  long 
journey.'  '  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi 
was  bright  and  showy  and  several  other 
good  forms  were  shown, 
was  very  attractive  at  the  south  end  of 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  garden  scene 
the  hall.  In  the  center  a  grass  mound  led 
up  ta  a  rustic  bridge  crossing  the  walk 
and  leading  to  a  summer  house  similarly 
constructed.  Various  Baby  Rambler 
roses,  pansies,  marigolds,  coreopsis  and 
other  plants  were  cunningly  arranged 
with  very  realistic  effect  and  the  back- 
ground of  a  rolling  landscape  gave  the 
idea  of  distance.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  walk  were  a  lily  pond  and  a 
pretty  bed  of  dwarf  coxcombs.  The 
absence  of  anything  at  all  stiff  or  for- 
mal was  very  pleasing  and  this  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  things  this 
noted  firm  has  done. 

Robt.  Craig  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  decorative  plants. 


perfectly  grown  and  finished.  Ficus 
pandurata  predominated,  some  excellent 
specimens  in  various  sizes,  simple  and 
branched  being  shown.  There  were  also 
fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  Amerpohli 
and  N.  todeaoides  in  the  best  form  we 
have  yet  seen  it.  The  crotons  were  an 
interesting  lot.  Golden  Thread  is  a  very 
graceful  narrow-leaved  form  with  yel- 
low markings ;  this  would  make  an  ideal 
table  plant;  the  beautiful  broad-leaved 
Reedi  was  in  excellent  color,  as  was 
Chrysophylla,  a  most  distinct  variety 
with  large,  clear  yellow  blotches  on  a 
green  ground.  A  somewhat  similar  but 
even  better  colored  seedling  was  also 
exhibited.  Close  by,  Edward  Amerpohl, 
of  the  Janesville  Floral  Co.,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  was  showing  Nephrolepis  Amer- 
pohli in  all  stages,  from  small  pieces  in 
two-inch  pots  to  fine  specimens,  all 
showing  the  beauty  characteristic  of  this 
elegant  variety.  Just  opposite  E.  G.  Uih- 
lein  was  showing  a  pretty  bank  of  those 
grand  caladiums  of  his,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged with  other  foliage  plants.  It  is 
no  use  attempting  a  description  of  these, 
as  no  description  can  do  full  justice  to 
the  lovely  and  varied  tints  they  show. 

ROSES. 

The  contests  in  the  rose  classes  on 
the  second  day  were  very  keenly  con- 
tested and  an  unusual  amount  of  inter- 
est was  shown  by  the  general  public  as 
well  as  by  growers  in  the  much  talked 
of  war  between  the  fair  contestants, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer.  The  former  is  a  rose  of  which 
Peter  Rdnberg  holds  the  stock, 
while      Mrs.      Potter      Palmer      is     a 
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New  rose,  Princesf.  exbibtted  by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co..  Richmon J,  Ind. 


lovely '  sport  of  the  well-known 
Mme.  Chatenay,  which  appeared  at 
the  plant  of  Poehlmann  Bros,  at  Mor- 
ton Grove,  111.  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
scored  over  the  newer  beauty  but  only 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  eight  points. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  for 
stem  and  substance  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
is  well  ahead  of  the  Morton  Grove  can 
didate,  yet  for  color  and  form  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter Palmer  would  have  led  somewhat 
easily. 

In  the  silver  cup  class  the  E.  G.  Hill 
Co.'s  new  rose,  Rhea  Reid,  won  some- 
what easily.  This  variety  has  already 
been  described  in  these  pages  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  as  shown 
here  it  seems  not  to  have  a  bad  point. 
The  color  is  clear,  bright  red,  the  petals 
long  and  of  fine  contour,  the  substance 
good  and  also  the  stem  and  foliage. 
Princess  from  the  same  firm  is  also  a 
lovely  rose,  the  color  like  the  old  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  but  the  shape 
and  habit  excellent  in  every  way.  Pos- 
sibly the  new  Irish  rose,  Mrs.  Jardine, 
was  not  in  its  best  form;  indeed  it 
could  hardly  have  been,  for  after  its 
long  journey  it  came  before  the  judges 
not  showing  its  true  beauty.  We  shall 
look  forward  to  seeing  it  at  the  H>ring 
rose  show  in  better  shape.  Du-di- 
nal,  as  grown  and  shown  by  Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  is  certainly  a  beauty  of  fine 
form  and  color  and  excellent  habit,  and 
this  should  be  heard  more  of. 

CARNATIONS. 

Carnations  formed  the  chief  topic  of 
interest  among  the  growers  on  Friday, 
and  long  after  the  judges  bad  finished 
and  the  awards  were  placed  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sight  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes.  Seldom  has  such  an  uni- 
form lot  of  flowers  been  shown,  the 
competition  being  extremely  close  in 
many  instances.  Among  varieties  of 
note,  White  Perfection  must  be  given 
first  place  for  general  excellence  and 
the  large  number  of  flowers  shown. 
Already  this  fine  variety  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  and  it  is  probably  the 
very  best  white  in  cultivation.  There 
are  many  of  the  keenest  growers  around 
Chicago  and  a  variety  has  to  possess 
good  points  to  find  favor  with  all  of 
them,  but  we  heard  nothing  but  praise 
for  White  Perfection.  The  flowers  are 
a  pure  white  and  very  full,  well  dis- 
played on  the  fine  stiff  stems.  In  the 
class  for  100  red  there  was  a  very  keen 
competition,  but  all  admitted  that  Bas- 
sett  &  Washburn's  grand  new  seedling, 
Orland  P.  Bassett,  well  deserved  the 
first  place.  Further  acquaintance  with 
this  superb  red  variety  only  strengthens 
our  already  good  opinion  of  it  Com- 
parison with  other  fine  kinds  onbr  serves 
to  bring  out  its  superiority. 

On  Saturday  the  fine  collection  of 
orchids,  in  flower,  from  the  H.  Selfridge 
and  Lincoln  park  collections  was  the 
center  of  an  admiring  crowd.  The  Sel- 
fridge orchids  have  greatly  improved 
under  the  capable  hands  of  Alois  Frcy, 
who  so  ably  superintends  the  green- 
houses at  Lincoln  park,  where  this  col- 
lection is  now  housed.  The  plants  shown 
were  artistically  arranged,  and  among  the 
most  prominent  were  noted  fine  plants 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  Zygopetalum  Mack- 
ayii,  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  ccerulea, 
Oncidium  varicosum  and  O.  ornithryn- 
chum, Odontoglossum  grande  and  manv 
others.  A  bank  of  very  dwarf  single 
red  chrysanthemums  (Mizpah)  were 
shown     by     C.      L.      Hutchinson,      of 
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Chicago,  W.  P.  Longlancl  gardener. 
The  plants  were  in  pots  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  all  well  furnished  with 
foliage  quite  down  and  profusely  flow- 
ered. 

Great  credit  is  due  H.  J.  Stockmans 
for  the  excellent  plan  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  arrangement'  of  the  hall. 
Looking  from  the  balconies  above,  the 


shape  like  a  peach  leaf,  but  thicker  and 
more  substantial.  This  is  a  grand 
shrub  and  perfectly  hardy  in  Illinois. 
There  were  also  specimens  of  the  Eng- 
lish alder,  Prunus  Pissardi,  berberis  in 
variety,  including  B.  ilicifolia  and 
B.  aqui  folia  (mahonia)  buckthorns,  and 
the  pretty  Symphoricarpus  vulgare 
(coral  berry)  in  fine  fruit.    Pretty  speci- 


AT  THB  CHICAGO  SHOW,    NOVEMBER   6.IS. 
Chas.  W.  HcKellar's  winning  stand  of  cut  orchids 


lines  of  the  beds  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  the  design  was  a  good  one,  with 
true  curves  and  sweeps  and  well  bal- 
anced lines,  rather  than  a  lot  of  mean- 
ingless curves  such  as  are  often  indulged 
in.  Mr.  Stockmans  has  had  plenty  of 
experience  in  this  work,  havmg  been 
formerly  connected  with  the  landscape 
department  of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
and  more  lately  with  Jens  Jensen,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  west  side 
parks. 

NURSERY  EXHIBITS. 

The  nurserymen's  exhibits  were  in  all 
cases  excellent.  The  Peterson  Nursery, 
Chicago,  made  an  interesting  show.  The 
garden  it  represented  was  entered  by  a 
rustic  covered  gateway,  over  which  bit- 
tersweet and  clematis  climbed;  it  was 
enclosed  in  front  with  hedges  of  privet 
and  Berberis  Thunbergii,  and  backed 
with  variegated  weigela,  oaks  and  su- 
machs. Ajnong  the  most  prominent 
shrubs  we  noted  the  nanny  berry  (Vibur- 
num Lentago),  the  Japan  quince  in  fruit, 
the  wintcrberry,  the  holly-leaved  ber- 
beris, the  winged  strawberry  tree,  vari- 
ous dogwoods  and  the  wild  rose  finely 
berried.  Douglas  Sons,  Waukegan,  111., 
put  up  a  very  fine  collection  of  speci- 
men conifers  in  great  variety,  consisting 
of  spruces,  pines,  arbor-vitae  and  a  vari- 
ety of  dwarf  junipers.  The  English  yew 
was  also  well  shown.  The  scheme  was 
a  woodland  with  a  clearing  and  a  snowy 
path  leading  up  to  what  looked  like  a 
rustic  shootmg  lodge. 

Wc  have  seldom  seen  so  finely  grouped 
or  elegant  a  display  as  that  from  Swain 
Nelson  &  Sons  Co.,  Glenview,  111.,  and 
Chicago.  The  shrubs  were  elegant  and 
lightly  and  tastefully  arranged  in  long, 
sweeping  borders.  Fine  in  its  autumn 
dress  of  bright  color  is  Spirea  colossa 
Froebcli,  a  decided  improvement  on  S. 
Anthony  Waterer,  while  the  stems  of  the 
golden  and  red  dogwoods  were  highly 
colored  and  very  beautiful.  Viburnum 
nudum  has  leaves  of  the  deepest  red,  in 


mens  of  the  Irish  juniper  and  the  Swiss 
mountain  pine  were  also  shown. 

Back  of  the  beautiful  landscape  already 
referred  to,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  had 
two  large  and  one  smaller  groups  of  all 
the  best  trees  and  shrubs,  including 
many  fine  species  of  good  habit,  Rham- 
nus  (buckthorn),  and  a  great  variety  of 
berried  plants,  including  fine  specimens 
of  English  holly.  The  dwarf  Chinese 
privet  (Ligustrum  Chinense)  was  well 
shown,  also  several  well  trained  fruit 
and  weeping  trees.    Mrs.  C.  L.  Hutchin- 


son showed  a  plant  of  Cryptomeria  10 
feet  high  that  she  brought  from  Japan 
in  1896,  when  it  was  in  a  tiny  pot,  also 
shown,  and  a  photograph  of  the  place 
where  the  tree  was  found.  This  exhibit 
was  very  interesting  and  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  old  thuya  shown  by  J. 
Rosenwald,  Chicago.  One  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  culture  can  do  in  10 
years;  the  other  of  what  repression  can 
do  in  some  hundreds. 

NOTES. 

The  people  seemed  to  like  the  show 
better  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  ex- 
cellent as  many  of  them  were. 

Probably  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  contest  between  Mrs. 
Marshall  Field  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer 
roses,  named  after  two  local  ladies. 

The  school  contest  for  plants  proved 
quite   popular. 

That  bit  of  landscape  work  of 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  was  certainly 
a  winner. 

The  sod  was  certainly  a  great  suc- 
cess, that  wiir  bear  repeating;  it  stood 
the  wear  remarkably  well. 

O.  H.  Broomhead  is  a  beautiful  chrys- 
anthemum and  stood  the  heat  all  the 
week  well. 

Everyone  was  delighted  with  Rhea 
Reld  rose  and  with  grood  cause,  too. 

May  Seddon  was  one  of  the  best 
white  chrysanthemums  shown,  from  an 
exhibition   standpoint. 

Well  done,  nurserymen!     Winter  has 
Its  beauties  as  well  as  summer. 
Princess   is    a    good    rose. 
The    red    Kaiserin    from    Vaughan's 
greenhouses  was   much   admired. 

The  parks  again  came  out  nobly  with 
their  fine  groups  of  foliage  plants  and 
chrysanthemums. 

The  view  from  the  balconies  was 
very  fine  and  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  the  full. 

From  an  artistic  viewpoint,  as  well  as 
financially,  the  show  was  a  winner. 

W.  P.  Kyle,  who  was  kept  hustling  at 
the  Hartshome  fund  booth  all  through  the 
show,  says  a  substantial  sum  was  realized. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  November  8-10,  in  the 
hall  of  the  society  in  Boston,  and  at- 
tracted a  very  full  attendance.  The  dis- 
play of  cut  flowers  did  not  equal  in  qukn- 
tity,  the  number  that  has  been  staged  at 


grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  in  the  fu- 
ture are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
present  day,  larger  halls  will  have  to  be 
secured  in  which  to  show  them,  but  we 
will  all  agree  with  Mr.  Duckham  that  it 
is  the  big  fellows  that  are  the  dazzlers. 
The  special  prizes  offered  at  this  show 
were  interesting  and  valuable: 
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AT  THE  CHICAGO  SHOW  NOVEMBER  B-W. 
Winnhig  stand  of  25  vftrictiet  shown  by  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Roclvford,  111. 


the  exhibition  in  years  past,  but  the  qual- 
ity was  well  up  to  the  standard.  Again 
the  abscence  of  the  large  bush  plants, 
which  for  so  many  years,  were  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  this  annual 
show  was  very  noticeable,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  and  many  in- 
quiries, but  the  table  of  fruit  arranged 
with  autumn  foliage  and  berries  and  the 
table  of  chrysanthemum  novelties  added 
a  great  interest  to  the  exhibition.  The 
display  of  foliage  and  decorative  plants 
was  as  usual  very  flne  and  extensive, 
making  handsome  heavy  banks  of  green 
all   around   the   large   exhibition   hall. 

The  omnipresent  devotees  of  the  di- 
vine flower  were  here  In  large  numbers,  as 
they  are  at  nil  the  exhibitions  now  and 
literally  fllled  one  of  the  small  halls 
with  carnations  of  all  colors  both  new  and 
old  varieties  and  fairly  rivalled  the  queen 
of  autumn,  at  this  her  annual  festival. 


NEW  YORK  CHRYSAIVTHEnUN  SHOW. 

The  chrysanthemum  show  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Institute,  held  November 
6-8,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
brought  together  a  re.markable  collection 
of  blooms,  specimens  of  the  best  work  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  growers  of  the 
country.  William  Duckham  \i  doubtless 
correct  in  thinking  that  there  will  yet  be 
nivanremont.   but   If  the  chrysanthemums 


▲WARDS. 

Chas.  H.  Totty,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  again 
sustained  his  position  as  an  expert  grower 
by  winning  the  only  gold  medal  offered  in 
the  competition.  He  took  it  for  the  best 
six  blooms  of  Miss  Miriam  Hankey.  In 
this  class  there  were  three  prizes  offered 
by  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Surrey,  England, 
the  flrst  a  gold,  the  second  a  sliver  and 
the  third  a  bronze  medal.  The  second 
was  taken  by  W.  H.  Walte,  gardener  to 
Samuel  Untermeyer,  Greystone,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. ;  third,  by  Thomas  W.  Head,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  M.  F.  Plant,  Groton,  Conn. 

Silver  cup  for  best  10  blooms,  any  one 
variety,  long  stems — Thos.  Proctor,  gar- 
dener to  R.  W.  Patterson,  Lenox,  Mass., 
with  C.  Montlgny. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  silver  cup  for  best 
10  white.  10  yellow  and  10  pink,  long 
stems — Harry  Turner,  gardener  to  How- 
ard Gould.  Port  Washington,  Castle  Gould, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  The  varieties  were  Beatrice 
May,    Wm.    Duckham   and   Col.   Appleton. 

Silver  cup  for  12  blooms  of  Miss  Clay 
Frlck,  long  stems — Wm.  Klelnhelnz,  gar- 
dener to  P.  B.  A.  WIedener,  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  silver  cup,  open 
to  private  gardeners  only,  for  specimen 
bush  plant,  any  variety — Peter  Duff,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Crosby  Brown,  Orange,  N.  J. 


MADISON,  N.  J.  SHOW. 

The  twelfth  annual  flower  show  of  the 
Morris  County  Gardeners*  and  Florists' 
Society  was  held  In  Assembly  hall,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  October  31 -November  1.  The 
exhibition,  from  every  viewpoint,  was  an 
unqualified  success.  Aside  from  the  many 
fine   exhibits   the   character   of    the   deco- 


rations about  the  hall,  which  were  not 
competitive,  were  alone  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  The  stage  decoration,  the  work  of 
Arthur  Herrington,  was  a  bank,  rising 
from  the  orchestra  floor  with  small  ferns 
and  foliage  plants,  till  in  the  background 
tall  palms  reached  to  the  drop  curtain, 
flne  blooms  of  chrysanthemums  being  in- 
terspersed with  the  foliage.  Around  a 
tall  and  gracefully  drooping  palm  in  the 
center  of  the  hall  there  was  formed  a 
pyramid  of  many  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums. Including  "the  parent  of  all  chry- 
santhemums." the  whole  being  capped  by 
a  fine  collection  of  crotons.  This  exhibit 
was    the    work    of    Wm.    Duckham. 


TARRYTOWIf  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  exhibition  was 
held  In  the  opera  house,  November  6-8. 
The  exhibits,  together  with  the  tasteful 
decorations,  made  a  scene  of  beauty  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  a  metropolis. 
An  interesting  and  unusually  fine  feature 
was  In  the  class  for  dinner  table  decora- 
tions. The  prize  was  won  by  Edwin  Jen- 
kins, gardener  for  Giraud  Foster,  Lenox. 
Mass.,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
cattleyas.  oncldiums  and  lily  of  the  val- 
ley. In  the  same  class,  certificates  of 
merit  were  awarded  W.  H.  Walte,  gar- 
dener to  Samuel  Untermeyer.  Greystone, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Robert  Angus,  gar- 
dener   to  Joseph  Eastman.  Tarrytown. 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  SHOW. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  officials 
have  decided  to  hold  a  cut  flower  chrys- 
anthemum show  and  carnival  during  the 
last  days  of  the  fair,  November  23-30, 
and  have  contributed  ^400  for  premiums; 
at  least  two  sliver  cups  have  also  been 
promised  by  a  lady  connected  with  the 
fair.  These  are  the  flrst  cash  premiums 
the  exposition  authorities  have  offered 
for  any  exhibits.  Copies  of  the  premium 
list  may  be  had  on  application  to  Julius 
Helnrlch,  Superintendent  of  Landscape. 
Jamestown  Exposition,  Norfolk,  Va,  If 
requested  to  do  so,  Mr.  Helnrlch  will 
personally  attend  to  the  staging  of  blooms 
forwarded  in  his  care. 


Portland,  Ore. — F.  A.  Insley,  manager 
of  the  Portland  Development  Co.,  attended 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Rose  Society, 
and  tendered,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  and  Oregon  buildings  for  the 
rose  show,  lasting  two  days,  which  Is  to  be 
held  as  one  of  the  main  attractions  of 
the  rose  festival  during  the  first  week  of 
June,  1908.  Mr.  Insley  informed  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  Rose  Society  that  he 
would  like  to  make  a  large  money  contri- 
bution, but  hoped  that  the  tender  of  the 
two  best  equipped  structures  on  the  L<ew1s 
and  Clark  exposition  fair  grounds  w^ould 
stand   In   lieu   of  actual  cash. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

WATER  LILIES  AT  SlfALL  COST. 

An  old  butter  tub,  which,  half  sunken 
in  the  ground,  will  make  a  very  service- 
able minimum  sized  water  garden,  big 


two  and  a  half  feet  square,  filled  with 
the  good  soil  and  placed  in  the  bed  of 
the  pool,  preferably  before  water  is  ad- 
mitted, at  the  proper  depths.  In  those 
place  the  roots  or  young  plants.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  very  worst  soil  to 
use  is  mud  or  swamp  muck.    The  ideal 


AT  THB  CHICAGO  SHOW,  NOVEMBER  S-IS. 
Single  chrysanthemum  Mizpah,  ihown  by  C.  L.  Uutchinsoii,  Chicago. 


enough  for  one  plant  of  the  dainty  little 
pygmy  white  pond  lily  or  a  colony  of 
the  water  hyacinth,  can  be  bought  for 
five  cents,  says  the  New  York  Herald. 
In  a  natural  pool  from  two  to  four  feet 
deep  the  native  pond  lily  may  be  natural- 
ized and  also  other  hardy  aquatics. 

The  minimum  amount  of  water  sur- 
face for  one  water  lily  is  two  square 
feet,  and  that  only  for  the  pygmy  va- 
rieties. Mo.st  of  the  hardy  kinds  give 
best  results  when  each  plant  has  about 
five  square  feet.  The  tender,  more 
gorgeous  kinds  need  a  larger  pool  and 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°. 
The  tender  plants  need  at  least  one  foot 
of  water,  but  18  inches  would  be  better 
if  only  it  be  kept  warm  enough  by  the 
sun.  Plant  out  the  hardy  kinds  in  May 
and  the  tender  varieties  in  July. 

If  a  stream  of  water  is  available  a 
small  pond  can  easily  be  made  by  dig- 
ging out  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet,  with  shallower 
edges.  If  this  is  done  by  hired  labor 
count  on  25  cents  per  load  for  excava- 
ting and  removing,  or  a  space  5x10x3 
feet  can  be  dug  in  a  day  in  most  soils. 

The  sides  of  a  shelving  hollow  can  be 
puddled  with  clay,  which  is  plastered 
over  the  surface  of  the  excavation  about 
,two  inches  thick  and  beaten  down  firm- 
ly with  a  tamper.  This  is  cheaper  than 
concrete  and  more  natural,  but  there  is 
more  danger  of  a  leak.  A  pool  or  tank 
can  have  concrete  or  cement  walls  and 
will  cost  about  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
If  concrete  is  used  by  filling  in  forms 
of  wood  be  careful  that  the  mixture  is 
not  made  too  dry  or  the  wall  will  surely 
crack  and  let  the  water  out. 

Water  lilies  need  a  rich  soil  to  grow 
in.  For  a  small  pond  of  the  tub  or  tank 
variety  it  will  be  better  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom completely  with  purposely  prepared 
soil,  but  for  large  ponds  this  would  be 
far  too  troublesome,  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive. In  such  a  case  use  wooden 
boxes  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  about 


soil  is  a  mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  good 
garden  soil  and  cOw  manure  well  rotted. 
Never  use  fresh  manure,  as  it  will  sure- 
ly bum  the  roots  of  the  young  plants. 
If  the  manure  is  not  to  be  had  go  to  the 
seed  store  and  buy  ground  bone,  and 
use  a  good  cupful  to  each  box  of  soil, 
mixing  it  in  thoroughly  before  planting. 
After  the  plants  are  set  put  an  inch 
or  so  of  sand  over  the  soil  to  keep  the 
water  clean  and  all  is  ready.  Turn  on 
the  water  or  sink  the  boxes  and  sit  dovn 
to  watch  developments.  A  pond  10x24 
feet  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  can  be 
made  complete,  excavations  and  ma- 
sonry, for  $50,  and  a  concrete  tank  four 
by  eight  by  three  feet  has  been  made  by 
an  amateur  at  a  cost  of  $12.  The  puddle 
pond  is  cheapest.  A  layer  of  clay  four 
inches  thick  over  200  square  feet  should 
not  cost  more  than  $10  for  material  and 
labor. 


NOTES  Uf  SEASON. 

Most  of  the  flowers  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  are  past  their  best  and  where 
covering  for  winter  protection  is  prac- 
ticed preparations  should  be  made  for 
it  now.  The  stems  of  the  plants  should 
not  be  cut  down  quite  close  to  the 
ground,  as  if  nine  inches  or  so  is  left 
this  helps  to  hold  the  protecting  mate- 
rial in  place,  especially  in  exposed,  windy 
positions.  All  leaves  swept  up  from  the 
lawn  should  be  saved  and  mixed  with 
strawy  litter  if  any  can  be  had,  as  this 
helps  to  bind  the  leaves  together.  But 
in  small,  narrow  borders  or  in  places 
where  the  wind  has  much  power  some 
kind  of  fastening  down  is  necessary. 
Poultry  netting  of  very  wide  mesh  is 
sometimes  used,  pegging  it  down  at  the 
corners  and  laying  it  on  top  of  the  pro- 
tective material.  Similarly,  cheap  twine 
is  sometimes  taken  to  and  fro  over  the 
litter,  but  this  is  not  so  good,  as,  after 
wet  weather,  it  rots  and  breaks. 

Far  better  off  are  those  who  are  so 
fortunately  placed  that  only  a  little 
rough  manure  is  needed  to  protect  the 
plants.  In  such  places  the  plants  may  be 
cut  back  a  little  harder  and  the  soil 
lightly  forked  up  between  them  before 
laying  on  the  manure  and  the  early  win- 
ter rains  will  wash  much  of  the  nutri- 
ment out  of  the  manure  into  the  border. 
By  the  spring  this  will  usually  be  so  far 
decomposed  that  the  remainder  can 
easily  be  forked  into  the  surface  when 
cleaning  up.  Before  this,  of  course,  all 
bulb  planting  will  have  to  be  completed 
and  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  stations 
where  these  are  planted  in  order  that 
they  are  not  disturbed  when  forking  over 
the  beds. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  plant 
narcissi  and  other  bulbs  almost  entirely 
at  the  front  of  the  border.  In  spring 
many  of  the  plants  then  flowering  are 
dwarf  and  naturally  are  near  the  front, 
while  the  back  of  the  border  is  almost 
bare  of  flowers.  A  few  bulbs  in  fair- 
sized  blocks  at  the  back  of  the  beds 
help  to  keep  up  a  display  and  are  over 
before  the  other  occupants  need  the 
room.  When  planting  on  the  lawn  or 
in  other  grass  use  a  dibber  and  drop 
the  bulbs  about  two  inches  deep,  fill- 
ing up  the  holes  with  a  little  soil.  They 
will  be  all  grown  over  in  a  short  time 
and  this  will  not  injure  the  lawn.  It 
may  be  well  to  again  warn  those  who 


AT  THB  CHICAGO  SHOW,    NOVEMBER   6-U 

Portion  of  landscape  work,  by  Vaagban's  Seed  Store,  Chica 
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are  contemplating  this  work  not  to  plant 
in  regularly  outlined  blocks.  Take  a 
handful  of  bulbs  and  scatter  them  about, 
planting  them  where  they  happen  to 
fall  and  a  much  finer  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced than  if  any  studied  shape  or  out- 
line is  followed.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  spring  flowering  bulbs  is  Eran- 
this  hyemalis,  or  the  winter  aconite,  and 
its  pretty  golden  yellow  blossoms  open 
before  anything  else  in  spring.  For 
preference,  plant  on  a  running  slope 
where  some  protection  is  given  by  adja- 


color  is  a  striking  rich  orange  scarlet 
above  and  sulphur  yellow  below.  The 
blooms  last  on  the  plant  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  when  cut  they  carry  well 
and  last  easily  in  good  shape  for  a  fort- 
night. The  foliage  is  ornamental,  deeply 
incised  and  somewhat  velvety,  remind- 
ing one  of  that  of  the  oriental  poppy. 
It  is  exceedingly  free  of  bloom  and  pro- 
duces a  dazzling  effect  wbm  shown  in 
masses.  The  coloring  varies  from  red, 
with  orange  and  yellow  shadings,  to  an 
almost  pure  red,  and  interesting  hybrids 


must  be  taken  up  in  October,  as  \hey  are 
positively  not  hardy.  In  the  south  they 
would  probably  winter  well  with  a  cov- 
ering of  leaves. 


AT    THE    BOSTON    SHOW. 
Best  arrftDgement  of  chryianthemams  and  autumn  leaves  by  Sidney  Hoffman. 


cent  shrubs  or  otherwise,  and  a  lovely 
effect,  improving  every  year,  will  be 
produced. 

Any  projected  alterations  to  walks, 
lawns  or  borders  should  be  pushed  rap- 
idly forward  as  long  as  the  weather 
keeps  open,  as  severe  frost  may  put  a 
stop  to  it  now  at  any  time.  Weedy 
walks  may  be  cleaned  and  those  deficient 
in  gravel  be  made  good.  Often  there  are 
places  where  the  gravel  swills  about 
badly  in  stormy  weather  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  alter  this  by  reducing  the 
grade  of  the  walk  or  by  providing  other 
catch  pits  for  the  water.  In  very  steep 
walks  cross  courses  of  brick  surface 
drains  are  sometimes  laid  and  are  use- 
ful in  storms,  but  if  they  can  be  avoided 
it  is  better  to,  as  they  are  not  good  to 
look  at.  Any  alterations  to  lawns  not 
carried  out  by  the  end  of  the  month  will 
be  better  left  until  spring.  G. 


GERBERA  JAHESONI. 

At  the  Temple  show  in  London  and 
the  expositions  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  year  was  fur- 
nished by  this  new  composite.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  goldfiekk  of  Barberton, 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  is  called  in  En- 
gland the  Transvaal  or  Barberton  daisy. 
It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  in  1880, 
but  seemed  difficult  of  culture,  and  its 
value  as  a  cut  flower  is  only  now  being 
recognized.  R.  Adnet  of  Cap  d'Antibes 
has  devoted  several  greenhouses  and 
frames  to  its  culture,  and  his  exhibits 
at  this  season's  flower  shows  have  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attentioa 

The  flower  is  about  the  size  of  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  carried  singly  on  a  strong 
stem  about   10  inches   in   length.     The 


are  expected  from  this  species,  among 
them  a  dwarf-stemmed  variety  for  bor- 
ders. 

The  plant  has  been  rather  difficult  to 
grow  in  the  north,  but  is  entirely  suited 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  should 
do  well  in  the  southern  states.  It  de- 
mands a  light  but  rich  soil,  without 
much  lime  and  well  drained  and  a  good 
sunny  situation,  on  a  8l<^e  if  possible. 
It  is  greedy  of  nitrogen,  which  Mr.  Ad- 
net applies  in  the  form  of  night  soil, 
and  the  foliage  and  bloom  show  its  good 
effects  at  once.  The  plants  may  be  set 
closely,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
crowns  are  set  well  above  the  soil,  other- 
wise rot  is  liable  to  attack  them.  Care- 
ful watering  is  necessary,  as  the  gerbera 
is  a  native  of  a  dry  climate  and  prefers 
sun  and  little  moisture.  It  seems  free 
from  disease,  aphides,  when  they  ap- 
pear, being  destroyed  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Adnet  recommends  growing  the 
plants  from  seed,  though  strong  crowns 
may  be  divided.  The  seeds  must  be 
planted  in  deep  pots,  but  upright,  the 
feathery  tip  of  the  seed  level  with  the 
soil.  When  the  first  leaves  arc  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  transplant 
into  1-inch  pots,  watering  scantily,  as 
they  are  now  liable  to  damp  off.  Seed- 
lings have  flowered  in  great  numbers  at 
five  months.  It  is  thought  that  the  ger- 
bera will  be  a  remunerative  cut  flower, 
having  sold  last  winter  in  Paris  at  ^ 
to  $10  per  100. 

Gcrberas  should  be  grown  in  benches, 
rather  than  in  pots,  in  a  soil  composed 
of  one-third  each  leaf  mold,  sand  and 
good  potting  soil.  They  may  be  bedded 
out  in  a  sunny  place  in  May  or  June, 
giving  a  showy  bed  in  the  summer,  but 


ESCHSCHOLTZU  CALIFOMICA. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  plant 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  mostly 
known  by  their  horticultural  names. 
They  are  mostly  perennial,  but  succeed 
better  when  only  grown  as  annuals.  No 
plant  native  of  this  state  attracts  so 
much  attention  as  the  California  poppy. 
Nothing  in  the  plant  line  exceeds  it  in 
attractiveness  of  color;  it  is  distinctively 
ours  and  flourishes  where  flowers  are 
not  so  plentiful  and  beautiful  as  to  de- 
tract from  its  lovely  form.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  this  plant  does  not  coloi 
so  well  under  cultivation  as  it  does  upon 
its  native  mesa,  but  this  may  be  owing 
to  the  time  the  cultivated  poppies  bloom 
There  is  as  great  a  variation  in  the  coior 
of  the  rose  here  at  different  seasons.  I 
have  seen  very  high-colored  flowers  in 
the  yard.  It  is  possible  that  the  lemon- 
colored  bloom,  which  is  not  very  at- 
tractive may  be  a  variation  true  to  the 
seed.  Certain  it  is  that  this  plant  gives 
us  about  the  richest  color  extant  where 
it  blooms  at  the  right  time,  or  in  its 
proper  location.  There  is  little  need  of 
getting  the  various  shades,  which  run 
from  deep  orange  to  almost  pure  white, 
for  the  gold  of  the  wild  plants  is  not 
capable  of  improvement. 


RAILROAD  GARDENING. 

The  Illinois  Central  railroad  with  its 
5,000  miles  of  track  retains  a  very  com- 
plete force  of  gardeners.  Gea  B.  Moul- 
der is  chief  and  H.  A.  Bodie  is  assistant 
chief.  There  are  fiYt,  division  gardeners 
and  four  who  travel  with  construction 
gangs.  These  are  provided  with  two 
camp  cars  in  which  they  carry  tods  ausd 
their  own  baggage,  etc 

On  265  stations  there  are  shrubs  and 
other  plants  used  to  beautify  the  yards 
while  lawns  are  planted  or  sown  on  SO 
others.  There  are  two  catalpa  planta- 
tions of  200  acres  each,  one  at  Duqo^, 
111.,  the  other  at  Harrihan,  La. 


MAN'S   LOVB  FOR   FI.OWERS. 

There  is  a  scene  up  in  the  Bronx  ac- 
tion of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
yards  that  shows  that  man's  love  for  flow- 
ers is  not  extinct  Here,  In  a  desert  of 
lifeless  cinders,  skirted  by  almost  num- 
berless lines  of  steel  rails,  within  a  sfone's 
throw  of  rock  drills,  wrecking  engines  and 
concreting  machines,  nestles  a  flower  bed 
about  twice  the  size  of  a  car  wheel.  At 
the  present  time  It  is  radiant  with  a  cir- 
cle of  red  and  white  asters.  That  it  Is  the 
pet  of  all  the  rouffh-looking,  oil  and  dirt- 
begrimmed  men  of  this  busy  section  is  evi- 
dent from  the  care  its  luxuriant  growth 
indicates.  It  is  a  snapshot  in  colors;  a 
sermon  in  sentiment — New  York  Globe. 


NICOTIANA     COLOSSEA     VARTEGAT.%. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  varle- 
f;ated  foliage  plants,  srowinfr  up  to  »ix 
fe^t  hlgli  and  reUiningr  its  follafce  to  the 
very  base.  It  requires  very  rich,  pre- 
ferably clayey  soil,  with  frequent  water- 
ing, and  profits  by  repeated  small  dosaa 
of  liquid  manure.  It  is  somewhat  tender 
and  the  lower  leaves  are  very  tempthiflr 
to  slugs.  These  enemies  avoided,  thla 
plant  is  most  decorativA  in  oombinatlon 
with  cannas.  caladlums,  cyperus  or  musaa;. 
or  In  groups  of  flvo  or  more.  It  Is  fn- 
oreased  bv  cutttnffs  taken  In  spring,  and 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  old  plants 
from  the  preceding  year  will  form  the 
handsomest  specimens  in  the  open  ground. 
— Revue  Horticole. 
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The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Coodncted  bv  Abe  Williog. 


As  an  instance  of  the  passionate  fond- 
ness for  plants  inherent  in  some  people 
the  following  is  worth  quoting ;  "When 
a  moment  of  consciousness  came  to  Karl 
Steingraber,  81  years  old,  after  he  was 
taken  to  Lebanon  hospital,  New  York, 
suffering  fatal  injuries  received  while 
working  in  his  flower  garden,  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  plant  that  had 
been  his  favorite.  "Take  care  of  my 
rubber  plant,"  he  whispered  to  Dr.  Jus- 
tin, who  bent  over  him.  Then  he  died. 
In  the  garden  that  had  absorbed  all  his 
time  since  his  retirement  with  a  fortune 
from  the  piano  business,  a  few  years 
ago,  Steingraber  spent  an  hour  in  loving 
care  of  the  rubber  plant.  He  watered 
and  trimmed  it.  Then  he  started  into 
the  house.  On  the  wet  steps  he  fell  and 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull." 

The  antirrhinum,  or  snapdragon,  says 
the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  is  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  garden  flowers  known  to 
every  one.  Although  it  is  a  visitor  from 
southern  Europe  it  has  been  here  so  long 
that  it  has  become  naturalized.  When 
we  say  "lion's  mouth,"  "frog's  mouth," 
"calf's  mouth,"  "rabbit's  mouth,"  we 
mean  snapdragon,  all  these  names  being 
suggested  by  its  grotesque,  masklike 
corolla.  But  there  is  something  still 
more  grotesque  if  we  will  wait  till  the 
seed  time  and  gather  the  dried,  brown 
seed  pods.  Look  at  them  sideways,  un- 
der a  bright  lamplight  if  possible,  and 
you  will  find  they  have  quite  a  resem- 
blance to  a  rhinoceros.  Remove  the 
calyx  and  the  little  horns  on  the  nose, 
and  look  at  them  from  the  front,  and 
they  have  a  still  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  human  skulls,  and  by  turning 
them  about  you  get  all  sorts  of  queer 
expressions  on  the  grinning  mouth. 

In  the  spineless  cactus  Luther  Bur- 
bank  sees  almost  illimitable  opportuni- 
ties. As  in  all  of  his  experiments,  he 
has  brought  varieties  and  species  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  where  they  grow,  and 
by  processes  of  selection,  crossing  and 
elimination  has  progressed  till  a  fixed 
thrymless  cactus  has  been  produced  that 
will  withstand  heat,  cold,  drought  or 
moisture;  that  will  flourish  in  good  soil 
or  in  gravelly  river  beds  and  on  bar- 
ren hill  and  mountain  sides  or  rock  piles ; 
that  from  the  first  year's  planting  will 
yield  90  to  100  tons  of  fodder  to  the 
acre,  and  thereafter,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  300  to  300  tons,  and  that 
produces  enormous  quantities  of  deli 
cious  fruit  as  well,  sometimes  as  much 
as  seven  pounds  to  one  of  the  leaves. 
An3rthing  will  eat  the  cactus  from  a 
canary  bird  to  an  elephant,  says  Mr. 
Burbank,  and  he  describes  how  a  cow 
that  had  been  fed  one  of  the  leaves 
tried  to  break  the  fence  down  to  gel 
at  the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  the  young  leaves  make  ex- 
cellent pickles,  and  are  a  good  and 
wholesome  food  for  humans  when  fried 
like  an  egg  fruit.  They  can  also  be 
boiled  and  used  as  greens,  and  when 
prepared  with  sugar  produce  a  sweet- 
meat similar  to  citron.  The  hardiness  of 
the  plant  is  uniquely  interesting.  It  is 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  leaves. 
They  must  be  wilted  first  to  msure  the 
best  results.  Therefore,  as  Burbank 
says,  "you  can  put  it  in  your  overcoat 
pocket,  throw  it  behind  the  kitchen 
range,  lay  it  on  the   roof  or  on  your 


desk— anywhere— and  it  will  make  roots 
and  grow,  and  it  will  flourish  if  you 
plant  it  right  side  up,  upside  down,  on 
its  side,  or  simply  throw  it  on  the 
ground."  It  is  Burbank's  idea  that  this 
cactus  will  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the 
arid  regions  of  the  world  as  ever  irri- 
gation has  been,  as  it  will  support  ani- 
mal and  human  life  in  vast  areas  which 
are  now  but  barren  wastes. 


ROTTING  OF  POTATOES  m  STORAGE. 

The  rotting  of  potatoes  in  storage  is 
often  a  source  of  serious  loss.  The 
Vermont  and  Maine  stations  have  re- 
ported the  results  of  experiments  under- 
taken to  determine  the  way  in  which 
the  rot  fungus  is  transmitted  and  the 
best  methods  of  checking  the  trouble. 
C.  D.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  station, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "the  infec- 
tion of  the  potatoes  with  the  fungus  oc- 
curs chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  field 
before  digging.  The  infection  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  diseased  vines.  The 
disease  is  transmitted,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  not  directly  through  the  vine, 
but  indirectly  through  the  soil.  Pota- 
toes may  be  infected  directly  in  the  field 
from  spores  introduced  in  the  manure, 
or  from  rotten  potatoes  spread  upon  or 


left  in  the  land  the  preceding  year."  It 
appears,  moreover,  "that  abnormal^con- 
ditions  of  moisture  or  temperature  may 
cause  abnormal  activity  in  the  fungus, 
and  hence  the  rotting  of  the  tubers." 
For  this  reason  "there  is  far  less  lia- 
hilitv  of  loss  from  rotting  in  the  cellar 
in  the  case  of  late  dug  potatoes." 

L.  R.  Jones  and  W.  J. 'Morse,  of  the 
Vermont  station,  have,  however,  ob- 
tained contradictory  results  in  experi- 
ments on  the  latter  point,  but  they  rec- 
ommend late  digging  to  reduce  rot  in 
storage  except  on  heavy  wet  soils  in  a 
wet  season.  They  found  no  benefit  from 
liming  the  potatoes  or  treatment  with 
formaldehyde  before  storage.  Drjang 
the  potatoes  as  much  as  possible  before 
storage'  reduced  rot  materially.  Cold 
storage  at  40°  was  particularly  efficient 
in  checking  rot.  With  potatoes  at  80 
to  90  cents  per  bushel,  as  they  were  in 
the  Burlington  market  in  1905,  there 
was  a  wide  margin  of  profit  from  cold 
storage.  While  it  may  not  prove  prac- 
ticable for  the  smaller  growers  to  do 
this,  it  certainly  behooves  everyone  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  placing  the 
crop  in  the  coldest  storage  room  avail- 
able and  as  nromptly  as  possible  after 
digging,  when  much  rot  is  anticipated." 
—Farmers  Bulletin  273. 


AT    THE    BOSTON    SHOW. 

CenUrpleoe  of  growing  plants,  exhibited  by  F.  Heremani 
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The  Oracle. 


YoQ  are  inyited  to  coosalt  **THK  OMACLtT  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  ariyen. 


AZALEAS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Kd.  Oabobnino:— 

How .  many  weeks  shall  we  give  our 
azaleas  for  Christmas  flowering?  Can 
we  use  manure  water  on  them? 

W.  F. 

Place  the  azclaas  in  a  rose  temperature 
as  soon  as  they  are  established  and  in- 
crease the  heat  later  on  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  '  Liquid  manure  is  not  neces- 
sary for  newly  imported  plants  but  estab- 
lished or  last  year's  plants  may  have  a 
little. 


meal  and  sheep  manure  will  carry  roses 
over  the  winter  but  apply  it  with  cau- 
tion when  the  plants  need  it,  not  at  stated 
intervals,  and  stop  directly  if  the  root 
action  is  weak  or  the  plants  show  signs 
of  over  feeding. 


MANURE  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Oabobnino: — 

Is  manure  from  hotbeds  any  use  for 
mulching  roses?  Will  bonemeal  and  sheep 
manure  carry  roses  over  the  winter  If  ap- 
plied every  two  weeks  as  a  dressing? 

J.  T.  T. 

Hotbed  manure  is  of  little  use  as  a  feed- 
ing medium  now  but  is  useful  as  a  mulch 
in  summer  to  keep  the  soil  moist     Boner 


SCALE  ON  AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ROSES 
Ed.  Garobnino:— 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  the  scale 
is  on  piece  of  wood  of  American  Beauty 
rose  and  what  it  woiild  be  when  hatched 
out  R.  Q.  W. 

The  supposed  scale  is  the  egg  mass  of 
the  angular  katydid  (Microcentrum  re- 
tinerve),  a  common  southern  species  fre- 
quently found  on  roses  and  fruit  trees  on 
which  plants  the  female  also  deposits  her 
egga  The  insect  hibernates  in  these 
scale-like  eggs  and  in  the  spring  the  eggs 
split  open  and  the  young  katydids  emerge. 
These  feed  on  foliage  but  as  a  rule  do 
little  appreciable  harm  and  grow  some- 
what slowly,  the  perfect  insect  developing 
usually  during  July  and  August  Al- 
thought  called  a  katydid  this  species  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  well  known  katy- 
dis  of  the  north.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
robust  and  has  an  entirely  diiferent  song. 
The  eggs  are  frequently  stung  by  a  very 
curious  little  chalcis  fly  parasite,  known 
as  Euphelmus  mirabilis. 


NATHAN    SMITH  &   SON'S    NEW   CHRYSANTHEMUM.    PACIFIC   SUPREME. 
Scored  87  points  st  Chicago  October  26;  color  pink. 


A  BOILER  QUESTION. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  enclose  rough  sketch  showing  our 
present  upright  boiler  and  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  pipe  would  be  strong 
enough  to  use  as  indicated  when  the 
boiler  is  placed  horizontally.  The  ash  pit 
will  be  inside  and  the  size  of  the  boiler 
is  4x6  feet.  M.  R. 

I  am  not  able  to  determine  either  from 
the  query  or  the  sketch  just  what  infor- 
mation is  desired.  From  the  sketch  it 
would  appear  that  the  plan  is  to  suspend 
the  boiler  horizontally  by  means  of  a 
pipe.  This  does  not  appear  necessary  or 
desirable.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
weight  of  the  boiler  and  the  points  where 
the  weight  is  borne  that  I  cannot  even 
venture  an  estimate. 


SWEET  PEAS  ROTTING. 

Ed.  Gabdbnino: — 

After  sowing,  many  of  my  sweet  pea 
seeds  get  mouldy  and  decay  before  start- 
ing to  grow;  others  decay  after  they 
have  started.  The  trouble  is  worst  with 
the  early  varieties.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  and  the  remedy?  T.  L*. 

Seeds  of  weak  germinatlve  power  and 
overwatering  both  tend  to  this  trouble, 
and  the  white  seeded  varieties  are  worse 
than  the  black  onea  Sow  the  former 
rather  more  thickly  than  the  latter  to 
allow  for  loss  and  see  to  it  that  the  soil 
they  are  aovm  in  is  sweet  Never  allow 
it  to  get  into  a  very  wet  condition.  Cover 
to  prevent  evaporation  rather  than  water 
heavily  and  there  should  be  little  trouble 
provided,  of  course,  you  use  good  seed. 


DESTROYING  APHIS. 

Ed.  Qardening:— 

What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying 
aphis?  I  have  tried  all  the  difEerent 
methods  advertised  and  used  them  double 
strength.  The  houses  are  quite  tight  and 
we  grow  chrysanthemums,  roses,  callas, 
etc.  Is  there  a  spraying  outfit  that  can 
be  used?  C.  U. 

There  are  so  many  good  methods  ot 
fumigating  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  is  best  Certainly  many  are  effec- 
tive and  we  cannot  understand  your 
failure  unless  the  houses  were  allowed  to 
get  into  a  very  bad  condition  before  cor^ 
rective  measures  were  taken.  All  the 
plants  you  name  stand  fumigation  well 
and  this  method  of  destroying  green  fly 
is  handier  and  cheaper  than  spraying. 
If  you  wish  particularly  to  use  a  spray 
you  can  obtain  the  requisite  apparatus 
from  any  good  seedsman  or  nurseryman. 


FORCING  BULBS  FOR  CHRISTNAS. 

e:d.  Gardening: — 

When  ought  Roman  hyacinths  and  Pa- 
per Wuite  narcissi  to  be  brought  into  a 
rose  temperature  to  flower  at  Christmas? 

Beginner. 

The  end  of  November  is  about  the  right 
time  to  bring  Roman  hyacinths  and  Paper 
White  nnrcissi  into  a  rose  house  tem- 
perature in  order  to  have  them  in  for 
Christmas,  this,  provided  that  the  bulbs 
of  either  have  plenty  of  roots.  A 
much  better  way  for  "Beginner"  would 
be  to  let  the  plants  come  along  in  a  car- 
nation house  or  even  violet  house  tem- 
perature from  November  1  on  a  light 
sunny  bench.  A  better  grade  of 
flowers  will  be  had  in  this  way  and  if  by 
December  10  the  condition  of  the  plants 
should  demand  a  higher  temperature  in 
order  to  get  them  in  by  Christmas  give 
it  to  them.  ^   ▼  I 
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WORMS  INFESTING  ARBOR  VITAB. 

£d.  Oardbninq:— 

We  are  sending  by  mail  today  a  sample 
of  worms  which  are  destroying  our  arbor 
vitae  hedge.  Can  you  recommend  any- 
thing to  kill  them  either  through  your 
I>aper  or  otherwise?  W.  E.  G. 

The  insect  which  you  state  is  destroying 


can  be  secured,  considerable  immunity  will 
result  by  this  method.  The  bags  are  such 
conspicuous  objects  on  defoliated  or  bare 
trees  in  winter  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  them.  At  this  time,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  beneficial  parasites  of  this 
pest  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  bags  for 
a   considerable   time   in   receptacles,    such 


ROSE  ARBOR  AT  POINT  DEFIANCE  PARK,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


jirbor  vitce  Is  the  bagworm,  (Thyridop- 
teryTC  ephemeraef  ormis  Haw. ) .  This  species 
is  partial  to  arbor  vitce  and  other  ever- 
green plants :  It  also  attacks  various  shade 
and  fruit  trees  and  shrubs.  In  ordinary 
years  comparatively  little  complaint  is 
made  of  this  insect  as  a  pest  but  the  past 
season  has  been  very  exceptional  as  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  its  occurrence 
nearly  throughput  its  range.  This  is  a 
southern  s];>ecies  which  extends  to  a  few 
miles  beyond  New  York  and  on  Liong 
Island.  Farther  north  it  is  not  known  as 
a  pest,  although  sometimes  it  is  found  in 
more  northern  localities. 

The  insect  is  remarkable  because  of  its 
habit  of  concealing  itself  in  the  bag-like 
receptacles,  whence  its  name  of  bagworm 
or  basket  worm.  It  passes  the  winter  in 
the  egg  within  the  female  bag  of  the 
previous  year.  The  young  are  hatched  in 
the  spring  and  immediately  begin  to  con- 
struct cases  from  whatever  material  is 
available,  usually  coating  these  cases  with 
bits  from  a  nearby  leaf  or  with  pieces  o? 
twig.  In  this  bag  it  feeds  through  the 
warm  season,  frequently  defoliating  en- 
tire hedges  and  many  trees;  it  is  most  de- 
structive in  towns  and  cities  on  shade 
treea  The  insect  is  also  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  utide  difference  between  the 
sexes.  The  male  is  like  other  moths, 
winged,  and  can  fly  actively,  but  the  fe- 
male is  larviform,  always  soft,  and  with- 
out either  legs  or  wings.  She  passes  her 
entire  life  as  adult  in  the  bag  which 
serves  as  a  cocoon  and  after  she  has  flUed 
this  receptacle  with  eggs  she  falls  out 
and  perishes  on  the  ground. 

The  general  consideration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  shade  tree  pests  in  Farmers  Bul- 
letin No.  99,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  in  part  applicable  to  this 
species.  Other  remedies,  however,  are  ad- 
visable. One  of  the  most  important  con- 
sists in  gathering  the  bags  with  the  con- 
tained insect  by  hand  and  either  burning 
them  or  preserving  them  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  useful  parasites.  This  work 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  a  long 
ladder  or  a  12 -foot  pruner,  and  can  be  en- 
trusted to  children,  the  aged  and  unem- 
ployed, and,  if  the  oo-operation  of  neigh- 
bors who  are  troubled  with  the  same  pest 


as  barrels  covered  with  netting,  so  that 
these  parasites  will  issue  in  the  spring  and 
assist  in  the  control' of  the  pest  for  the 
following  year.  If  the  barrels  are  merely 
isolated  by  being  placed  in  an  open  space 
or  enclomire  where  the  young  insects,  hav- 
ing very  limited  powers  of  locomotion,  will 
not  have  access  to  trees  or  shrubs  after 
they  hatch,  they  will  soon  perish  of  star- 
vation. In  case  winter  work  has  not  been 
carefully  done  the  next  course  to  pursue 
is  to  spray  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead,  as  for  other  leaf-feeding  cater- 
pillars, like  the  tussock  moth  and  fall  web- 
worm. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

J.  H. — Certainly  the  chrysanthemums 
should  be  saved.  Cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  them  in  spring  to  provide 
plants  for  next  year. 

Gip. — Cyanus   minor,    or    cornflower,    is 


TACOMA,  WASH.  PARKS. 

The  public  park  system  being  devel- 
oped in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  is  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Our  park  superintendent,  E.  R. 
Roberts,  has  already  given  us  the  beauti- 
ful Point  Defiance  park,  and  after  having 
seen  most  of  the  noted  parks  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  proud  of 
this.  ^  The  artistic  arrangement  and 
blending  of  nature  in  its  majestic 
grandeur  with  beautiful  roses  and  oilier 
cultivated  and  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs  gives  this  park  an  attractiveness 
that  every  visitor  retains  in  memory  long 
after  a  visit.  Visitors  who  are  travelers 
are  unanimous  in  its  praise,  and  while 
it  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development  its 
charm  and  many  attractive  nooks  and 
beauty  spots  cause  us  to  hope  our  Mr. 
Roberts  will  continue  his  work  of  beauti- 
fying and  development  for  years  to 
come.  The  accompanying  views  are  only 
one  or  two  of  the  many  that  are  to  be 
seen  from  any  location  or  point  in  the 
park.  The  enclosed  plot  with  its  herd 
of  about  a  dozen  bison  amid  the  pic- 
turesque fallen  trees,  rocks  and  roots, 
claims  the  attention  *of  every  one,  and 
to  those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that 
buffaloes  are  scarce  in  America  they  are 
especially  interesting  in  the  natural  rug- 
gcdness  of  their  surroundings. 

The  rose  arbors  are  the  wonder  of  all 
strangers,  and  those  who  like  bedding 
have  some  very  beautiful  designs  and 
beds  to  study  and  admire.  It  is  a  long 
step  when  we  consider  the  truly  bcaiiti- 
ftd  flowers  and  their  arrangement,  and 
then  right  along  side  of  it  all  and  almost 
surrounding  it  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
Washington  forest,  with  its  tangle  of 
undergrowth  and  trees  towering  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high.  Boating,  fishing  and 
clam  digging,  followed  bv  the  clam  bake, 
are  right  at  hand,  and  the  views  of  Puget 
Sound  are  simply  fine.  Every  traveler 
and  stranger  remarks  what  a  fine  park 
we  have,  and  many  of  them  have  visited 
foreign  countries  and  have  seen  the 
finest  at  home  and  abroad.  Wright's, 
McKinley  and  Lincoln  parks  are  being 
improved  fast,  and  when  we  think  of  the 


NBW  ROSE  BEDS  AT  POINT  DEFIANCE  PARK,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


quite  hardy  and  your  seedlings  will  live 
ff  left  where  they  are.  Or  you  might 
transplant  them  in  rows  one  foot  apart 
each  way  and  they  will  flower  consider- 
ably earlier  than  spring  sown  plants. 


short  time  since  it  was  all  wild  forest, 
and  know  what  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  Mr.  Roberts  has  found  available, 
we  can  only  wond^  how  it  was  all  done. 
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QABsnmro  It  sottoD  np  for  its  readers  and  In 
4ieir  iDteiest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  id 
make  It  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  rs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  AST  QuamoHS  jou  please  about  ptents. 
flowers,  fruits,  yegetaoles  or  other  pra-Ucal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Snm  us  NoTBS  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
m  any  Une;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tbp.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sram  us  Photoorafhs  ob  Skbtcbxs  of  vour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabd^bmiico. 


Did  you  grow  a  good  stock  of  chicory 
as  recommended?  It  may  be  forced 
now. 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  blue,  is  a 
favorite  pot  plant  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  primula  stock  must  have  plenty 
of  light  and  ample  room  for  the  leaves 
to  spread. 

PoMFON  varieties  of  chrysanthenraiii 
are  becoming  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
eastern  cities. 

The  climbing  hydrangea  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  vines  for  covering  walls 
and  unsightly  places  generally. 

Watch  the  behaviour  of  the  new  car- 
nations now  and  make  notes  in  respect 
of  propagation  for  next  season. 

No  more  stopping  can  be  allowed  on 
plants  .of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  begonia 
that  are  to  be  ready  for  Christmas. 

The  sooner  all  imported  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  deutzias,  lilacs  and  such 
stock  is  potted  after  receipt  the  better. 

Plantatkxns  of  peonies  and  hertM- 

ceous  phloxes  alternately  at  three  feet 
apart  make  a  fine  display  over  many 
—      weeks. 

CONTBNT8.  TwcYRTis  HiRTA,  or  the  Japanese  toad 

Societles-The  Chicago  show  (illus) 65  Hly,  is  not  perhaps  as  showy  or  beautiful 

—llassachussets  Mort.  Society  (Utns) 68  as  somc  others,  but  its  late  flowenng 

-Mai^n'^fj'\*h;w '"""•*''*'' S  l^aWt  should  recommend  it,  and  it  is 

-Tarrytown  Hort.  SocYeVy '.'.'*.*.".'.\'.'.'*.'*.'.'.*.V.'.'.'68  certainly  interesting. 

—Jamestown  Ei position  show 68  _  x        ^i_  ^-       n        j 

The  Flower  gaiden 69  OwiNG     to     the     exceptionally     dry 

— Water.lilies  at  smaU  cost 69  weather   experienced   since  boxing  the 

~gSJ?eSK!SS?ooiv;.::::::::::::::::::::::;^       buibs,  they  would  doubtless  in  K«.e  i«h 

— Eschschoitzia  CiiUoraica 70  Stances  be  the  better   for   a  thorough 

-Railroad  gardening .  .70  soaking  of  water. 

—Mans  love  for  flowers ,..70  ** 

-Nicotians  colossea  vtriegata 7J  Prepare  the  stations  for  lilies  with  es- 

'^^^i^M^i^St^  Pfcial   care  and    have    them,  ready  to 

The  Oracle  -Azaleas  for  Christmas. 72  plant  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive.    Plant 

-Manure for  roses......... 72  f^Jrly   deep   or   mulch   heavily   and   on 

=5^e?Q^u'SJ2S!'..'!!'r.?..'.~!:::^  heav^  soiU We  plenty  of  sand  or  gritty 

—Sweet  peas  rotting 72  soil  about  the  bulbs. 

—Destroying  aphis 7i  #     ,       •     j. 

->Forcinc  bulbs  for  Christmas. 72         The  parks   m   most   of   the   Icadmg 

-Gladioli for  Easter....... 73  ^^^^   ^^^  making   special    features   of 

-Worms  infesting  arbor-vitz 2  \"r,  ^i,..^«„,.u..J^,«,  ^:e«l-.w«     T»i*  ru 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  parks  (illus) 73  their  chrysanthemum  displays.     1  he  Uc- 

Breakinar  Bounds 74  partment   of   Agriculture,    Washington, 

A hllft?*''^'h^^''*******"""* 75      ^'  ^*  '^  ^^^^  9^*"^  *  ^^  exhibition  of 

Newbaik!^Ontdi]i;;i:.\\\\\\\'.\\\''.'.'.\'.V.'"".'.".:7S      these  plants  this  season. 

=Th^Ga"de^Mont'^^^^^^  OsiER  growing  for  basket  making  is 

Who  was  he? 76      an  infant  industry  in  this  country  but  a 

M^tilrranil^'f^^iit'flv 76  Wealthy  one.     It  takes  longer  to  grow 

FiremeDandHwScultiifi*.'.'.'.!'.ll'.;;;'.;;;;;;!'.;'.76  lumber     for     boxes     than     willow     for 

A  Flower  mission 77  baskets  and  the  latter  will  probably  be 

The  tailor  and  th«  sppip 77  ^ncwi^  mq^H  than  in  \h^  na«;f 

The  rout  of  the  English  rose 77  more  usea  tnan  m  me  past. 

A  Carpeting    of    the    wild    Virginia 

creeper  was  recently  noted  as  very  ef- 
fective in  a  large  border  of  shrtlbs. 
Those  planting  it  must,  of  course,  be 
prepared  to  prevent  its  running  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  shrubs. 

Before  planting  a  tree  give  a  thought 
to  the  size  it  is  likely  to  attain  if  it 
thrives,  and  allow  it  ample  room.  Nursr 
trees  may,  of  course,  be  planted  morf 
thickly,  or  supernumeraries,  if  they  are 
removed  before  the  permanent  trees  are 
crowded. 

N.  D.  Ingham,  superintendent  at  the 
state  university  forestry  station  in  the 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  canyon  is  confident 
that  he  can  grow  the  spreading  oak  of 
New  England  in  the  canyon.  He  has 
received  several  varieties  of  oaks,  in- 
cluding the  chestnut  oak,  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Many  scientific  horticulturists  at  our 
educational    institutions    are    evidently 


Save  the  leaves. 

Bury  the  rubbish. 

Keep  the  glass  clean. 

Propagate  English  ivies. 

Pick  over  the  geraniums. 

Do  your  friends  like  Gardening? 

Lift  and  store  Lobelia  cardinalis. 

Soil  on  gravel  walks  causes  weeds. 

Arbor  Day  in  Ireland  is  among  the 
probabilities. 

Do  not  allow  your  trees  to  be  cut  for 
decorating  greens. 

Make  careful  memoranda  of  the  best 
chrysanthemums  to  grow  next  season. 

Nasturtium  plants  are  in  bloom  in 
the  open  ground  at  Chicago  November  5. 

When    cleaning    out    window    boxes 
save  the  English  ivies  for  propagating. 


prepared  to  meet  practical  growers  kalf 
way  and  to  credit  them  witb  the  expert 
knowledge  they  possess.  Such  an  ap- 
proach, met  in  the  proper  spirit  by  tlie 
growers,  would  tend  to  a  conformity  of 
interests  very  desirable. 

Where  stock  plants  of  chrysanthe- 
mums must  be  deared  to  make  room  for 
other  crops,  they  will  be  better  outside 
in  a  sheltered  position  and  deeply  cov- 
ered to  exclude  frost  till  needed  than 
littered  about  the  houses.  Varieties  that 
are  shy  in  producing  cuttings  must  not, 
however,  be  treated  this  way. 

Tree  planting  in  Pennsylvania  has  at- 
tained large  proportions.  The  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.'s  plantings,  principally 
in  the  Connellsville  region,  comprise 
60,000  trees,  principally  oak,  catelpa, 
chestnut  and  European  birch.  The 
Pennsylvania  RailrosKl  planted  this  year 
791,000  trees,  while  50,000  and  25,000 
have  been  planted  by  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Keystone  Coal  Co.,  re- 
spectively. 

Although   the  Itowers    of    Cittkya 

Percivaliana  are  not  usually  quite  as 
large  as  others  of  the  labiata  section, 
the  colors  on  the  lip  are  very  showy  and 
beautiful  and  it  conies  in  nicely  between 
the  later  forms  of  tho  autumn  bk>omtng 
labiatas  and  the  earlier  forms  of  C  Tri- 
anae.  C  Percivaliana  is  found  growing 
naturally  at  a  point  further  inland  tium 
any  others  unless  it  is  the  heat  loviflg 
C.  superba,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
at  any  rate,  until  it  has  really  settled 
down  to  cultivation,  a  littte  more  bMt 
than  is  given  the  other  cattleyas  will  be 
an  advantage.  As  a  rule  newly  import- 
ed plants  of  C  Percivaliana  flower 
earlier  than  those  that  are  well  esttib- 
lished. 

BREAKIRG  ftOUHDS. 

The  unsightly  paths,  broken  through 
shrubbery  and  across  grass  plots  in  our 
parks,  are  at  once  the  despair  of  park 
superintendents  and  a  standing  reproach 
to  the  American  public.  Take  the  case 
of  a  park  abutting  on  a  frequented  road 
and  in  almost  every  case  these  ugly  runs 
are  to  be  seen,  though  a  proper  road  or 
path  leading  in  the  same  direction  may 
be  quite  close.  People  as  a  rule  go  to  a 
park  for  recreation;  not  when  they  are 
in  such  a  violent  hurry  that  the  saving 
of  a  few  steps  is  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  making  these  bare,  untidy -look- 
ing paths  that  break  up  the  fine  sweep 
of  grass  so  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

With  our  cold  winters  and  hot  sum- 
mers it  is  quite  difficult  to  keep  the 
grass  and  shrubbery  in  good  order,  even 
when  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners  arc 
seconded  by  a  thoughtful  use  of  the 
parks  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose' 
pleasure  they  are  maintained,  and  really 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  much  to  ask  that, 
when  walking  on  the  grass,  people  would 
keep  from  using  a  beaten  track  and 
refrain  from  making  short  cuts  through 
shrubberies.  Want  of  thought  is  not 
sufficient  excuse  for  this.  When  care- 
lessness brings  its  own  reward  to  the 
careless  only,  they  are  punished  justly, 
but  when  the  carelessness  of  a  few  de- 
stroys the  beauty  of  the  landscape  for 
the  many  the  justice  of  the  thing  is  not 
so  apparent.  And  the  very  people  who 
are  guilty  of  this  vandalism  are  they 
who  would  shout  the  loudest  about  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  should  fences  be 
found  necessary  or  other  means  be 
taken  to  keep  them  "off  the  grass." 
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SIHGLfi  FLOW£R£D  CHRYSAnTHBEUMS. 

Read  by  C.  H.  Totty.  Madison,  N.  J., 
at  the  meetincr  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 6. 

This  type  of  chrysanthemum  is  not 
new  in  tlie  sense  that  it  is  a  recent 
break  from  any  other  type,  and  yet  it 
was,  until  the  past  two  years,  practi- 
cally unknown  by  the  majority  of 
flower  buyers  in  America.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  the  principal 
one  perhaps  being  that  the  general 
public  had  been  educated  to  the  large 
flowers  and  could  not  see  their 
money's  worth  in  the  more  mod- 
est singles,  putting  them  down 
in  their  own  minds  as  merely 
outside  hardy  flowers.  Today  things 
are  changmg  and  the  single  varieties 
are  becoming  recognized  at  their  true 
worth.  I  will  confess  that  it  was  the 
working  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  caused  me  to  turn  to  the 
single  varieties. 

Americans  traveling  in  Europe  and 
noting  the  many  beautiful  types  of  sin- 
gles and  the  varied  uses  to  which  they 
were  put,  asked  their  superintendents 
why  these  singles  were  not  grown  more 
in  America.  As  in  every  walk  of  busi- 
ness life  the  demand  created  the  sup- 
ply, and  today  I  can  point  you  to  many 
private  establishments  where  the  singles 
are  grown  in  ever  increasing  quantity 
for  conservatory  decoration  as  pot 
plants,  and  where  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated as  cut  flowers.  One  day  last 
week  I  spent  a  few  minutes  in  a  high- 
class  retail  store;  on  the  counter  were 
two  vases  of  singles,  one  Kitty  Bourne, 
a  yellow,  and  the  other  Ladysmith,  a 
light  pink.  During  those  few  minutes 
I  noticed  that  two  sales  were  made  of 
those  varieties,  and  though  it  may  be 
only  a  straw,  docs  not  the  old  proverb 
say  that  a  straw  shows  how  the  wind 
blows?  Aside,  however,  from  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  question  the  singles 
make  beautiful  pot  plants.  They  are 
easy  to  grow  and  there  are  few  homes 
whose  occupants  cannot  enjoy  them  if 
they  care  anything  for  flowers  at  all. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  singles  will 
displace  the  big  flowers,  either  on  the 
show  tables  or  for  large  decorations,  but 
both  have  their  place  and  should  be 
recognized. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America  has  ever  made 
provisions  in  its  classiflcation  or  scale 
of  points  for  the  single-flowered  types, 
but  I  submit  it  to  the  executive  board 
for  their  consideration  at  some  future 
date.  The  American  hybidizer  is  busy 
raising  new  singles  and  if  the  C.  S.  A. 
will  give  him  encouragement  and  an 
ideal  to  attain  to,  I  think  we  would  soon 
sec  a  wonderful  improvement  on  present 
types.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the 
scale  of  points  of  the  British  society, 
btit  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  might 
be  well  perhaps  in  case  this  society  takes 
up  the  matter  to  find  out  and  see  how 
they  would  apply  to  our  own  case.  A 
good  type  of  smgle,  to  my  mind,  shootd 
be  dwarf  in  habit;  the  weedy,  loose- 
growing  forms  are  not  so  well  ads^^tcd 
for  pot  plants,  nor  do  they  make  the 
showing  as  a  ait  flower  that  the  dwarf- 
er,  closer  type  does.  The  flowers  should 
be  almost  flat  when  opened;  if  the 
petals  droop  too  much  it  destroys  the 
shape  of  the  flower,  which  should  be 
circular,  also  the  flower  should  not  have 
too  many  rows  of  petals.  A  semi- 
double  flower  cannot  be  called  a  single. 


If  one  adds  to  these  qualifications  a 
flower  of  good  clear  color,  the  result 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  which,  if  not  a 
joy  forever,  is  at  least  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  grower  and  a  boon 
to  the  gardener  who  has  to  produce  a 
good  deal  of  stock  from  a  limited  space. 
Culturally  the  singles  present  no  prob- 
lems to  master;  there  is  no  question  of 
terminal  buds,  since  the  plants  are  al- 
lowed to  devel<^  naturally  and  of 
course  give  flowers  only  from  terminals. 
I  find  it  pays  to  disbud  slightly,  as  the 
flowers  then  come  much  fuier  and  the 
plants  respond  to  generous  feeding  as 
readily  as  do  the  big  fellows.  A  selec- 
tion of  good  varieties  would  run  about 
as  follows:    White — Miss  Irene  Cragg, 
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Nancy  Perkins,  Gertrude,  Miss  T.  C. 
Warden  and  Merstham  White;  pink — 
Ladysmith,  Mrs.  £.  Roberts,  Gracie 
Lambert,  F.  W.  Smith,  Reine  des  Roses, 
Katie  Covell  and  Marvel;  yellow — Kitty 
Bourne,  Lily  Beer,  Golden  Star,  Miss 
A.  Holden,  Pretoria  and  Kathleen  Bun- 
yard;  other  colors — Mary  Richardson 
(salmon  red,  one  of  the  finest  we  have), 
Crown  Jewel  (a  fine  bronzy  yellow), 
Belle  of  Weybridge  (chestnut),  Felix 
(chestnut),  Linton  (a  large  flowered 
deep  blush),  Rev.  W.  R  Renfrey  (a 
crimson  maroon),  and  Ethel  Beer  (a 
bright  terra  cotta).  The  list  of  varieties 
runs  up  into  the  hundreds  and  all  have 
some  merit,  though  many  are  almost 
identical  in  color,  and  one  naturally 
looks  for  the  cream  only.  In  conclu- 
sion, permit  me  to  say  that  few  plants 
will  give  the  return  for  the  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  involved  in  their  cul- 
ture that  the  once  despised  single  chrys- 
anthemum will. 


A    HINT    FROM    HfiR. 

Jack — "Tes;  we  really  should  have  a 
national  flower.  What  would  you  sug- 
gest?'* 

Grace  (coyly) — "Really,  I  think  the 
orange  blossom  would  be  nice." 


OUTDOORS,* 

A  book  of  the  woods,  fields  and 
marshlands  is  the  sub-title  of  this  very 
interesting  book  by  Ernest  McGaffey, 
and  this  is  almost  sufficiently  descriptive. 
It  breathes  outdoor  life  from  cover  to 
cover  and  is  just  the  book  for  a  lover  of 
any  kind  of  outdoor  sport,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing or  any  other.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  lover  of  nature  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  in  her  many  moods, 
for  he  is  just  as  much  at  home  in  de- 
scribing his  woodland  scenery  as  he  is 
in  telling  how  to  bait  for  big-mouthed 
bass  or  where  to  wait  for  plover. 

He  gets  fine  material  out  of  apparently 
the  most  trivial  subjects  and  his  last 
chapter,  "In  Winter  Woods,"  is  as  in- 
teresting as  any.  All  kinds  of  wild  fowl 
and  animals  and  their  habits  are  de- 
scribed. He  apparently  thinks  rather 
more  of  complexion  and  the  appearance 
of  his  hands  after  a  shooting  tour  than 
many  sportsmen,  and  not  everyone  who 
has  been  hungry  when  out  with  die  gun 
will  agree  with  him  that  the  woodchuck 
is  not  good  eating.  But  the  book  is 
most  interesting  and  readable  through- 
out. 

ROCK  AND  WATER  GARDENS/ 

Although  possibly  there  is  little  that 
IS  new  in  "The  Book  of  Rock  and  Water 
Gardens,"  by  Chas.  Thonger,  the  in- 
formation is  given  in  such  a  readable 
and  pleasing  style,  and  the  author  is  so 
plainly  in  love  with  and  conversant  with 
his  subject,  that  no  one  who  begins  to 
read  it  is  likely  to  leave  it  until  finished. 
And  we  cannot  be  warned  too  often 
asrainst  the  ugly  and  unnatural  style  of 
"rockery"  that  too  often  obtains  in  gar- 
dens or  reminded  of  the  beauties  of  the 
dainty  rock  and  alpine  plants  that,  when 
properly  treated,  are  so  exquisite. 

The  author  begins  with  rock  and  al- 
pine gardens,  and  takes  his  readers 
through  all  the  phases  of  their  construc- 
tion and  planting,  telling  them  what  and 
how  to  plant  and  what  to  avoid,  in  a 
very  practical  and  terse  manner.  Bog 
and  water  gardens,  water  margins  and 
aquatics  are  all  well  treated,  and  the 
many  excellent  illustrations  give  one  a 
good  idea  as  to  how  such  plants  look 
when  well  developed  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  their  artistic  use.  The  price 
at  which  this  book  is  offered,  $1  "net  and 
eight  cents  for  postage,  is  very  low  for 
such  an  excellent  little  work.  Price, 
$i.o8. 

THE  GARDEN  MONTH  BY  MONTH.* 

In  this  book  the  authoress,  Mabel  Ca- 
bot Sedgewick,  has  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  order  of  flowering  a  very 
extensive  list  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
biennial  plants,  which  is  at  least  more 
complete  than  such  lists  usually  are,  and 
carefully  compiled.  Beginning  with 
March  all  the  most  prominent  flowering 
plants  of  the  season  are  noted  and  the 
color,  English  name,  botanical  name  and 
synonyms,  description,  height  and  sit- 
uation needed  and  the  time  of  blooming 
are  given  in  separate  columns. 

Thus  a  great  amount  of  information 
is  given  in  a  form  easily  obtainable,  a 
capital  index  being  appended.  Under 
the  head  of  description  some  excellent 
short  and  concise  notes  are  given,  pre- 

♦  We  can  supply  anf  of  /h|»/j*fT|6|li?3ok8 
where  price  is  quote«^  vJ  V_/ V^LV 
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sumably  by  Robt.  Cameron  of  the  Har- 
vard Botanical  Garden,  to  whom  the 
authoress  acknowledges  her  indebted- 
ness for  "revision  of  all  facts,"  a  fairly 
comprehensive  acknowledgement.  But 
whoever  is  responsible  for  them  they  are 
certainly  most  useful,  as  they  give  in  a 
few  words  a  description  of  the  plant, 
where  it  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  its 
method  of  propagation.  To  show  the 
idea  we  will  quote  what  is  said  of  the 
common  valerian :  "Pink  36."  (This 
number  refers  to  the  color  chart.)  "Com- 
mon valerian,  garden  heliotrope,"  St. 
George's  herb."  "Valeriana  officinalis." 
"Very  hardy,  spreads  rapidly.  Small 
aromatic  flowers,  form  dense  clusters. 
Foliage  fragrant  and  showy.  Border  or 
wild  garden.    Prop,  by  seed  and  division. 


TIMBLT  TOPICS. 

Protection  of  tree  stems  against  vermin 
and  game  is  now  in  order. 

Never  leave  the  roots  of  lifted  trees  ex- 
posed to  the  drying  influence  of  cold  winda 

The  catalpa  likes  plenty  of  moisture  Init 
will  not  thrive  on  swampy  ill-drained 
holea 

Pinch  the  pot  mignonette  regularly  un- 
til the  requisite  number  of  shoots  are  pro- 
duced. 

Keep  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  in 
the  houses  where  chrysanthemums  are  in 
flower. 

The  later  planting  of  herbaceous  sub- 
jects is  left  the  more  protection  they  will 
need  In  winter. 


AT  THB  CHICAGO   SHOW,    NOVEMBER  6.U. 
OrnatioQ  White  Perfection  shown  in  class  for  ICO  blooms  white. 


Any  garden  soil.  Europe,  Asia."  "Two- 
five  feet,  sun."  "June."  This  is  con- 
tinued every  month  until  September  and 
practically  all  worthy  plants  are  men- 
tioned. 

The  color  chart,  mentioned  above, 
contains  63  different  tints  of  color,  rang- 
ing from  straw  yellow  to  gentian  blue 
and  by  its  aid  anyone  can  easily  deter- 
mine the  shade  of  many  flowers.  A  list 
of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  follows  the 
monthly  list,  this  being  again  followed 
by  "A  Few  Water  Plants  or  Aquatics," 
"Some  Bog  Garden  or  Marsh  Plants," 
"Foliage  Plants,"  "Vines  and  Climbers," 
"Ferns"  and  a  number  of  SMpplementary 
lists.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
over  200  half-tone  engravings  from  pho- 
tographs and  these  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful  in  determining  the  plants. 
There  are  over  500  pages  in  all  and  the 
book  is  finely  printed  on  good  paper. 
It  should  be  of  great  assistance  both  to 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners, 
especially  to  those  whose  time  is  too 
valuable  to  wade  through  a  lot  of  un- 
important facts  and  gossip  to  get  at  the 
gist  of  what  they  need.  The  price  is  $4 ; 
postpaid,  $4.30. 


WeO  WAS  HE? 


The  true  economy  is  to  find  the 
man  who  can  do  the  particular  thing 
you  want  done,  and  then  leave  him 
to  do  it  unhampered.  I  have  small 
faith,  however,  in  the  man  who  plans 
elaborately  on  paper.  I  once  asked 
a  landscape  gardener  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  2,000  acres.  He 
set  to  work  on  an  elaborate  paper 
scheme  which  I  saw  at  a  glance  was 
impossible.  He  was  not  practical. 
He  planned  too  much  on  paper. — In- 
terview with  Jno.  D.  Rockefeller. 


Moderate  feeding  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  cyclamens  now  throwing  up 
their  flowe^a 

Keep  the  rose  houses  at  a  regular  tem- 
perature now  and  see  that  the  air  is 
changed  daily. 

Settling  the  soil  close  around  the  smaller 
roots  is  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  points 
in  tree  planting. 

Select  early  varieties  of  azaleas,  like 
Deutsche  Perle  and  Mme.  Van  der  Cruys- 
sen,  for  forcing. 

Assist  the  carnations  by  keeping  them 
disbudded  regularly  and  the  surface  soil 
frequently  stirred. 

Remove  the  tops  of  herbaceous  subjects 
that  are  over  and  begin  preparing  leaves 
and  litter  for  protection. 

Care  In  storing  vegetable  roots  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  selecting  specimens  for  stor- 
ing, are  always  well  repaid. 

Plenty  of  light  and  air  are  the  principal 
requirements  of  cattleyas  now.  A  very 
moist  condition  must  be  avoided. 

Lettuce  cannot  stand  a  high  night  tem- 
perature and  any  attempt  made  to  ha&len 
the  crop  this  way  will  be  a  failure. 

Transplant  seedling  corn-flowers  to  their 
flowering  position,  preferably  where  they 
may  be  protected  in  very  severe  weather. 

LArge  specimen  ferns  and  palms  need 
rest  the  same  as  other  plants  and  are  not 
Improved  by  being  kept  constantly  grow- 
ing. 

Lift  acanthuses  and  other  plants  it  is 
desired  to  propagate  from  root  cuttings 
and  store  them  in  a  frost-proof  place  till 
needed. 

SclUas,  chionodoxa  and  similar  small 
bulbs  make  a  welcome  change  from  cro- 
cuses in  early  spring  if  planted  now.  They 
are  excellent  for  shrubbery  and  herbaceous 
borders. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  take  up  and  divide 
herbaceous  phloxes,  irises  and  hemerocallis 
but  the  time  for  this  work  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing. 

Lose  no  time  in  potting  all  imported 
stock  and  see  that  the  flrst  watering  is 
so  thorough  as  to  reach  every  bit  of  soil 
in  the  pots. 

In  making  up  platycerlums  or  stag's 
horn  ferns  use  very  shallow  pans  well 
drained  as  these  are  mostly  surface  root- 
ing subjects. 

Plant  broad  informal  masses  of  cro- 
cusc^s,  narcissi  ana  other  bulbs  in  the 
grass.  Clumps  of  regular  outline  are  not 
nearly  as  effective. 

Push  the  fall  planting  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  a  finish  as  all  should  be  got 
through  wlih  by  the  end  of  the  month  and 
the  earlier  the  better. 

There  is  much  useless  raking  of  tree 
leaves  from  shrubberies.  Where  the 
leaves  will  not  blow  about  they  are  a 
protection  and  natural  support  to  the 
shruba 

Ardisias,  ericas  and  other  similar  plants 
for  Christmas  trade  must  be  judiciously 
watered.  The  roots  are  too  small  and 
tender  to  put  up  with  rough  and  ready 
treatment. 

It  is  useless  planting  rhododendrons, 
kalmias  and  azaleas  on  soils  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  lime.  In  localities  where 
tliese  soils  are  prevalent  special  beds  must 
be  made  for  these  plants. 

Outdoor  grown  roses,  lifted  and  potted, 
must  not  be  given  any  heat  at  flrst  Quite 
an  unheated  'Mructure,  where  they  can 
stand  on  a  bottom  of  ashes,  gravel  or 
some  such  substance,  is  the  best  place  for 
them  as  yet 


MBDITERRANEAlf  FRUIT  FLY. 

Consul-General  J.  P.  Bray  reports  from 
Melbourne  that  much  consternation  has 
been  caused  by  the  discovery  in  many  of 
the  orchards  in  the  state  of  Victoria  of 
the  existence  of  the  pest  known  as  the 
"Mediterranean  fruit  fly."    He  writes: 

It  has  been  positively  identifled  by  the 
government  entomologist  and  has  been 
found  in  many  widely  distant  locaUtieo. 
The  orchards  of  the  states  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  have  been  subject 
to  the  pest  for  some  time,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  Just  made  it  seems 
to  t>e  conclusively  proved  that  Victoria 
owes  its  introduction  to  the  importation 
of  bananas,  oranges  and  cucumbers  from 
the  former  state,  as  the  larva  of  the  fly 
has  been  discoverod  in  large  numbers  on 
chose  fruits  when  landed  on  the  Melbourne 
wharvea 

A  thorough  inspection  of  the  orchards 
of  the  whole  of  Victoria  is  to  be  made  and 
every  possible  step  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties to  eradicate  the  evil  and  prevent  its 
further  introduction  by  either  the  total 
prohibition  or  a  rigid  inspection  of  cUl 
fruits  imported  from  places  where  the  pest 
Is  suspected  to 'exist — Consular  Trade  Re- 
ports. 


FIREMBN    AND    HORTICULTURES 

In  connection  with  the  sunnmer  contest 
Inspired  by  the  National  Capitol  and  E«ck- 
ington  Citizens'  Association,  Waahington. 
D.  C,  which  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  and  most  beautiful  lawns,  the  mem- 
bers of  Truck  Company  No.  4,  New  York 
street  and  Fire  Engine  Comjxany  Na 
12,  on  North  Capitol  street  were  rivals 
In  the  display  of  civic  pride.  Both  gar- 
dens  attracted   attentitm  and   won_feom- 
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A   FLOWSIR  MISSION. 

•*I>on't  you  want  to  throw  away  that 
wilted  rose  and  put  on  this  fresh  one?" 
The  scene  wajs  on  the  platform  of  a  street 
car,  says  an  exchange,  where  a  sweet- 
faced  lady,  in  a  tailor-made  gown,  evi- 
dently from  the  upper  class  of  society, 
offered  the  weary  conductor  a  rose  from 
the  duster  of  hot-house  blossoms  she 
carried  In  her  hand. 

The  man's  tired  face  lighted  up  as  he 
said :  "Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  I  don't 
want   to    spoil   your   bouquet." 

The  lady  smiled  as  she  answered, 
brightly;  "Oh,  it  won't  do  that  I  am 
going  shopping,  and  to  each  girl  who 
waits  upon   me   I   grive   a  rose." 

How  rested  the  man  looked  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  flower!  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  car  sat  a  grroup  of  school  girls, 
who  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
conversation.  The  lady  left  the  car,  but 
her  kind  act  had  dropped  a  seed- thought 
in  the  hearts  of  these  girls. 

"What  a  lovely  idea!'  exclaimed  one 
of  them  as  the  car  moved  on.  "Why 
haven't  we  thought  of  something  like  it 
before?" 

"We  have  just  loads  of  pansles,"  said 
another.  "We  picked  a  thousand  blos- 
soms to  decorate  the  tables  for  the  Shake- 
speare luncheon  a  week  ago.  The  plants 
are  full  of  flowers  again.  I'm  going  to 
pick  \  basket  of  them  and  take  them  to 
that  glove  girl  at  Dodd's." 

"Our  hedge  of  roses  is  just  coming  into 
bloom,"  announced  a  third.  "I'll  gather 
a  big  cluster  and  give  them  to  that  dear 
little  girl  at  Phillips.  She  always  takes 
such  pains  to  see  that  I  am  well  served." 

So  the  plan  grew,  and  was  not  only  a 
plan,  but  was  actually  carried  out.  Each 
time  that  these  dainty  maidens  from  the 
city's  suburbs  went  into  town  they  carried 
with  them  something  from  the  home  gar- 
dens. Many  a  girl  in  the  stores  of  the 
great  city  went  home  at  night,  almost 
forgetting  her  weariness  at  .the  sight  of 
the  flowers  In  her  hand. 

The  girls  had  not  thought  of  making 
their  little  plan  public,  but  in  some  way 
the  story  leaked  out.  Others  took  up  the 
idea,  and  now,  in  that  city,  there  Is 
scarcely  a  day  but  some  one  from  the 
suburbs  carries  to  the  sisterhood  of  work- 
ers in  town  a  bit  of  God's  out-of-door 
world. 


THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  APPLE. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  small  country 
town  were  surprised  recently  to  see  that 
a  new  tailor's  shop  had  been  opened,  and 
on  looking  over  the  door  they  saw  an  ap- 
ple hanging.  For  some  time  they  gath- 
ered round  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning, 
and  Anally  one  more  plucky  than  the  otlf- 
ers  entered  the  shop  and  demanded  the 
meaning  of  the  curious  sign.  The  tailor 
looked  delighted,  and  glanced  at  the  In- 
quisitive crowd  with  great  satisfaction. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  apple,  my 
friends,"  he  cried,  •*where  would  the 
clothing    business    be    to-day?" 


Ottawa,  Kans.— Construction  work  has 
commenced  on  a  new  greenhouse  of  the 
size  of  the  old  one.  at  Forest  park.  The 
brick  foundation  is  already  laid.  The 
city  win  have  to  put  In  a  new  heating 
apparatus. 

Bow  LINO  Orbbn.  Kt. — The  Wood  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Society  met  recently  at 
the  home  of  G.  Housekeeper  and  elected 
officers  for  1908  as  follows:  J.  F.  Lundy. 
president:  S.  S.  Vermllya  and  L.  S.  Rod- 
gers.  first  and  second  vice  presidents-;  I. 
M.   Hower,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Dispatch  Is  ar- 
ranging for  next  season's  competitions,  en- 
couraged by  the  RU'»cess  of  those  It  held 
this  year.  The  following  contests  have 
been  decided  on:  Bulb  show  in  early 
spring :  rose  and  peony  show  in  June ;  Iris 
and  lily  show  in  July:  sweet  pea  show  in 
July:  shows  of  gladioli,  asters  nnd  dahllai* 
in  July  and  Septeml>er. 

Phii*adelphia.  Pa. — At  Mr.  Huston's 
place.  Druln  Moir,  at  St.  Martin's,  a  very 
fine  long  pergola  of  oeiar  poles  has  been 
constructed,  with  a  central  summer  house. 
Over  it  grows  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Wlchuraiana  roses.  The  latter  is  green 
when  the  Rambler  fades  and  mildews. 
Around  the  rergola  are  grouped  large 
peony  and  bulb  gardens  and  long  beds  of 
oriental  poppies  flanked  by  shrubs,  while 
extensive  rose  beds  border  the  long  green- 
houses. Palm  houses  and  those  devoted 
to  other  plants  are  half  hidden  in  beauti- 
ful shrubbery. 


THE  ROUT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ROSE. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
shew  the  principal  prizes  were  taken 
by  roses  grown  In  Aberdeen,  Dundee 
and  Belfast. 

Oh,   weave  a  shroud,   where  none   may 
see 
Her      sorry      clay,      than      doornails 
deader. 
Oh   pile  it   thick  with   Standard   Tea, 

And  cuttings  of  the  Crimson  Redder; 
My  England,  where  the  lanes  resound 
With    noise    of    bees    and     bullocks 
chewing. 
At  Little  Slowly-in-the-Pound 

What     were     your     Surrey     gardens 
doing? 

When     sterner     crowns     were     lightly 
shed. 
When      sport      or      science      suffered 
losses, 
"Our   reputation   lives,"   I  said. 

On    Damasks   and   Perpetual    Mosses; 
But    now    the    clods    where    shamrocks 
blow. 
And  thistles  thrive  on  pawky  humors. 
Have    been    and    whacked    our    bravest 
show 
Of  emblematic   bloomers! 

Where  is  the  Pride  of  Waltham?  Where 

The  Magna  Charta  on   the  trellis? 
What  of  the  blooms  that  scent  the  air 

In    rural   spots   like   Miss  Corelll's? 
Are  there  no  hands  to  train  the  shoot 

Of  Bessie  Brown,  no  touch  caressing 
To  twine  about  the  Moss-rose  root 

Restoratives  of  guano  dressing? 

I  see  the  Dundee  Rambler  trail 

In   riot  through  a  broken  border; 
The   clusters    of   the    Irtsh    (Pale) 

Have  mocked  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
order; 
Where  scattered  petals  fall  like  chaff. 

With       haughty       tendrils       curving 
higher, 
I  hear  the  Lady  Stewart  laugh 

At    Lord    Penzance's   Hybrid    Briar. 

Then,  Saxon  gardeners,  gird  your  hose! 
Once    more,    your    fathers'    deeds    en- 
dorsing. 
Produce  a   high-class  medal   rose 
By  dint  of  early  winter  forcing; 
Next  year,  before  the  seedlings  bud. 
Let     every     man     (that     knows     his 
duties) 
Strike — were  It  only  with  a  spud — 
For     England,     home,     and     annual 
beauties. 

— Punch. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^The  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  De- 
cember 3-7. 


PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  send 
to  us  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  return  wc  will  mail  you 
a  15-cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TKIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRMK  S.  PUn  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MICHELLSj 


SEEDS 


Are  Always  Reliable, 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATJ^LOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  ]1 


^ 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid      ba. 

Philipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  #2  50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture Sf  c    6  SO 

Philipps  Slopeand Teriace  Mixture..15c    3.50 

Pbilipps  Putting  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  peifect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalog. 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

"XOr^BDO,  OHIO* 

fALL  BULBS 

Special  Ceilection  No  I— $1 00. 

12  Hyacinths,  iingle  and  double  assorted. 
12  TnlipSy  sirf^le  ard  double  assoi ted 
25  Giant  Crocus,  assoited  colors. 
AU  deUvered  by  maU  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL, 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L.  WILLET  SEED  CO.,  Agnsta,  6a. 

Jobbers  and  Growhitf  Contractort  for  the  Sooth. 
OEOBOIA  OBOHN  SEEDs 

Collarda,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Qiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra.  Watermelons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  ApplerOais,  Chufas,  Velvet  Brans, 
Qiant  Beggar  weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sintr,  Amher  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beard'ess  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maise,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulfos. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbulfding  and   houoos 

often  need  paintint.  "Evorybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  tbotoughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  speciai  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  kalao- 
mining,  olo. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniture  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
deoorating  a  home.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  ftrmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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GARDENING. 


Nov   is^ 


THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 

W«  cu  supply  any  of  tlM  foUowiiif  books,  postpaid,  «t  fho  prlcss  glvoa: 


Manual  op  thb  Tkebs  op  Nuex- 
Amesica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
jplete  add  anthentie  work  on  Uie  tab)ect. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
flliistradons.  Every  tree  ttndent  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbksaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heoge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflower  and  Ai^>aed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'  Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art-  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezcepdonalTy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  la  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  , 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
DestiSviceis^venin  every  department 
of  the  subiect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tJbe  parlor  aanarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handfK» Jidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  {C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  ^ 

CHRTSANTHEliUH   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  ^  who  has  given  lus  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents.    % 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260pajiCe8.    $1.00u  r< 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhr^  reliable  work  byaneminenthr 
iucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaaify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:   How  to   Grow  Them 

Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bjy 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdls 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  hj  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstui  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustraf^,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  vmtten 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  compariso'ii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigvle).- A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthfol  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  ilhtstratiotts  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
grovrers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  3S0  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  ]Mt>pa«ite  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cessy-grafting,  budding,  cuttii^,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50.  '  ^ 

Manures  (Semoers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
£armyard  and  other  manures,  what  tb^ 
are  and  what  they  are  ffood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  amly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  Aii  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Hdnrich). 
75  cents. 

S^all  Fruit  Culturist  (FuUer).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  akd  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell) -One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sul^ect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downinj^).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florkxjlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ter).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  ^Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssaiaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  knovrn  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifol,  more  ea- 
pedaUy  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowen.  fl- 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Tidks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglbh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  fi;ardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  liUcs  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lilts  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fruit,  vei;- 
etable  or  flower  grovring;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management:  303  pages.   75  cents.    • 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultivatioa  o 
nut>bearuig  trees.    $1.00. 
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Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri»  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.%ttaiaiaiaiai 
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Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
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The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 

Poraerlj  State  EntooMlofltt  of  Mtfylaad 

A  F^TMtloal  TtmUm  and  tlmelj  work  on  ebeap 
aad  effective  meaus  uf  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  yermln  lu  various  places.  This  vrork  Is  the 
oatconie  of  practical  tests  made  by  tlie  author,  to- 
■elber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  U  one  of 
the  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  Ume.  It  wiU  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  *«-"«i««» 

FBUIT  GBOWKRS  AND  NUR8EBYM15N 

owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uotortous 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ih  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  mcJiods  can  be  easily 
applltrd  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  contid- 
n^tl  I  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENBBS  ANJ>  FI.OBI8TS 
have  found   that  vcRetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

f;rown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
he  destruction  of  insect  pesu.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.SBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  matarUls  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talniug  grain  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  Ibis  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  f«ir  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iuclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COIiLEOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wUl  fln<l  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe>.n  and  is  the  only 
l^nrk  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 

EnpiiiM-  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  po•^ 
paid,  ^1.00. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


EARLY  WINTER  NOTES. 

Although  most  of  the  decidnous 
trees  and  shrubs  have  shed  their  leaves 
there  is  still  quite  a  little  color  in  the 
shrubbery  and  this  dull  time  is  a  good 
one  to  take  notes  of  those  that  are  best 
for  future  planting.  In  the  middle  of 
summer  the  birch  loses  to  some  extent 
its  identity  in  the  wealth  of  green,  but  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  down  on  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  the  silver  stems  of  the 
birches  draw  our  attention,  and  we  note 
what  beautiful  trees  they  are.  The  bark 
coloring  goes  on  improving  all  winter 
until  it  reaches  its  height  in  spring; 
just  before  breaking  into  the  delightful 
soft  tints  of  green  of  early  summer 
foliage  the  coloring  fades  perceptibly, 
seeming  to  pass  into  the  leaves  as  they 


develop.  No  garden  is  so  small  that  it 
should  not  contain  at  least  one  silver 
birch  and  there  is  hardly  a  position  in 
which  one  will  not  thrive. 

The  willows  again,  directly  November 
is  in,  gleam  up  brightly  in  the  declining 
sunshine,  especially  the  beautiful  yellow 
stemmed  varieties,  and  these,  like  the 
birches  and  the  red  and  yellow  dog- 
woods, go  on  improving  during  winter. 
In  a  light  sandy  soil  the  matrimony  vine 
climbs  all  over  other  shrubs  in  its 
vicinity  and  the  foliage  keeps  its  deep 
green  quite  late  in  the  year,  against 
which  the  bright  red  berries  show  up 
well.  Viewed  at  a  little  distance  the 
pretty  red,  almost  carmine,  of  the  coral 
berry  throws  a  fine  red  sheen  over  the 
grey  green  of  the  foliage.  This  is  a 
delightful  shrub  when  well  grown, 
though  many  who  only  see  it  badly 
treated    think    it    t(>o    insignificant    to 


bother  about.  Like  the  snowberry  it 
needs  cultivation  on  good  soil  to  bring 
out  its  best  points. 

•  The  berberis  family  is  quite  an  im- 
.  portant  one  among  dwarf  shrubs  for 
'  early  winter  effect.  The  well-known  B. 
aquifolia  (mahonia)  is  a  beautiful  dwarf 
shrub  at  all  times,  especially  when  the 
pretty  yellow  flowers  are  at  their  best, 
but  its  effect  now  is  excellent  in  front 
of  shrub  borders.  Hardy  and  ea'sily 
grown,  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
•  when  once  established  and  is  an  excel- 
lent dwarf  subject  for  planting  around 
those  of  a  more  tree-like  habit,  such  as 
pyrus,  prunus  and  many  others.  Not 
quite  so  common,  but  almost  equally 
beautiful,  is  the  holly-Icavcd  barberry, 
B.  ilicifolia,  a  dwarf  species  with  holly- 
like leaves,  that  turn  to  a  fine  color  in 
fall  and  winter.  The  merits  of  the  com- 
mon barberry,  B.  vulgaris,  and  the  Jap- 
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aaese  B.  Thunbergii,  have  often  been 
called  attention  to  in  these  pages  and 
their  true  worth  is  never  more  apparent 
than  now,  when  all  around  is  dull  and 
dreary  looking.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  and  most  showy  of  the  strictly 
hardy  shrubs  just  now,  and  only  second 
in  richness  to  the  English  holly  which, 
unfortunately,  cannot  stand  the  rigors  of 
winter  in  northern  localities.  The  vi- 
burnums are  well-known  autumn  beau*- 
ties,  one  recently  noted,  V.  nudum,  being 
especially  bright  with  its  finely  colored 
lance-shaped  leaves.  There  are,  in 
short,  many  shrubs,  quite  hardy  enough 
to  stand  any  ordinary  winter,  that  do 
much  to  brighten. up  the  declining  year, 
and  those  who  contemplate  planting  to 
any  extent  may  well  keep  these  in  mind. 


WINTER  WORK. 


Even  when  no  actual  planting  is  go- 
ing on  there  is  much  to  be  done  now, 
among  our  trees  and  shrubbery,  that  will 
save  considerable  time  at  a  busier  sea- 
son. There  is  sure  to  be  a  good  many 
dead  and  useless  branches  among  strong- 
growing  shrubs,  especially  in  old  gar- 
dens that  have  been  many  years  planted. 
A  pair  of  rough  gloves,  a  small  pruning 
saw  and  a  keen  knife  are  required,  and 
the  shrubbery  should  be  gone  through 
systematically,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
cleaning  everything  up  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. All  branches  should  be  thrown 
out,  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and 
taken  away  to  the  garden  smother,  not 
left  to  litter  up  the  place. 

Sometimes  there  are  old  and  dead 
trees  to  be  removed,  and  if  these  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thriving  specimens, 
considerable  care  is  necessary  in  their 
removal.  Where  there  is  room  to  throw 
the  tree  without  damaging  its  neighbors 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  any 
of  the  top  or  branches,  as  by  their 
weight  they  help  to  pry  the  roots  out 
of  the  ground.  If  the  tree  is  on  the 
lawn,  carefully  remove  the  turf  all 
around  the  tree  to  a  distance  of  about 
two  feet  and  lay  it  aside.  Then  begin 
to  dig  all  around,  cutting  all  roots  close 
to  the  bole  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
continue  to  dig  until  the  tree  falls.  If 
it  is  desired  to  fall  the  tree  jn  any  given 
direction,  the  heaviest  branches^ on  the 
opposite  side  should  be  removed  before 


commencing  to  dig  and  a  strong  rope 
tied  towards  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
other  end  of  the  rope  should  be  taken 
in  the  direction  the  tree  is  to  fall  and 
strained  around  a  stake  or  otherwise 
sufficiently  far  away  to  be  out  of  danger 
when  the  tree  falls.  Keep  this  rope  con- 
stantly strained  as  the  tree  is  dug  out, 
and  when  the  roots  are  sufficient  weak- 
ened the  tree  may  be  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tion desired. 

In  case  the  tree  has  to  be  taken  down 
piecemeal  it  will  be  necessary  to  climb 
into  it  with  a  sharp  saw  and  remove  the' 
branches  one  by  one.  Then  when  only 
the  trunk  remains,  this  can  easily  be 
thrown  without  damage  to  surrounding 
trees  or  shrubs.  A  little  experience  in 
this  work  soon  teaches  the  operator 
the  'best  mode  of  procedure  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Where  the  wood  has  to 
be  lised  for  fuel  it  is  easier  to  cut  it  up 
on  the  spot.  The  branches  may  be  cut 
or  tied  into  faggots  and  the  larger  limbs 
,  and  trunk  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and 
split  before  being  carted  away.  When 
filling  in  the  hole  throw  the  bad  or  sub- 
soil into  the  bottom,  ramming  it  firmly, 
and  fill  up  as  necessary  with  good  soil, 
relaying  the  turf  as  neatly  as  possible. 
A  little  new  turf  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
quired and  probably  a  little  repairing 
and  sowing  in  spring  to  make  all  good. 

In  case  of  snowstorms  it  will  be 
necessary  when  vermin  abounds  to  pro- 
tect trees  and  shrubs  as  far  as  possible 
against  their  attacks.  The  stems  of  trees 
are  often  protected  at  the  bottom,  but 
wnen  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  falls  rab- 
bits can  reach  above  the  protection,  and 
as  their  usual  food  supply  is  cut  oflF,  they 
do  a  lot  of  damage  to  tree^  and  shrubs. 
We  do  not  propose  giving  ^ny  specific 
instructions  as  to  how  these  shall  be  pro- 
tected, as  the  means  employed  must  vary 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Only 
watch  constantly  and  be  on  time,  for 
these  rodents  soon  do  incalculable  mis- 
chief if  left  alone.  Another  necessary 
detail  in  snowy  weather  is  to  go  around 
the  specimen  conifers  and  other  ever- 
greens and  with  a  long  stick  shake  the 
snow  from  the  branches  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  down  by  its  weight.  Many 
fine  specimens  of  picea,  cedrus  and  other 
conifers  have  been  disfigured  for  want 
of  attention  to  this,  so  have  the  stick 
readv  before  the  snow  comes.    Although 


the  weather  may  keep  open,  it  will  not 
be  wise  to  do  much  more  planting  before 
spring,  as  the  trees  will  pass  the  winter 
more  safely  heeled  in  where  they  can 
be  covered,  but  push  on  with  all  soil 
preparations,  drainage,  digging  holes  and 
other  details  that  will  lighten  the  work 
in  spring.  Hortus. 


aBANUIG  UP  THE  SHRU0BERY. 

After  the  leaves  are  down  it  is  the 
custom  in  many  places  to  go  all  through 
tne  shrub  borders  and  rsdke  up  all  the 
leaves  and  other  rubbish  to  give  a  neat 
appearance.  Although  to  some  extent 
necessary,  this  is  often  overdone,  reach- 
ing bade  into  places  where,  if  the  leaves 
were  left  they  would  not  blow  about, 
but  rot  down  in  position  and  serve  as  a 
natural  protection  and  feeding  meSium 
to  the  roots.  The  raking  process  alone 
bares  the  roots,  often  leaving  them  ex- 
posed to  frost  and  cold  winds,  and,  in 
some  cases,  when  careless  men  are  put 
to  the  work,  the  shrubs  are  damaged. 

The  injury  would  not  be  so  great  were 
the  leaves  carted  away  to  a  pit  or  com- 
post heap,  rotted  down  and  again 
brought  to  the  borders  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  top  dressing,  though  even  this 
takes  time  that  may  well  be  spent  in 
other  and  more  necessary  details.  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  against  cleaning  the  froiit 
part  of  the  shrubbery,  nor  against  neat- 
ness in  general,  but  to  continually  re- 
move the  natural  protection  and  food 
from^  the  shrubs  is  bad  policy.  Lawn 
clippings,  sweepings  of  gravel  walks, 
even  weeds  and  shrub  clippings,  all  have 
a  manurial  and  protective  value,  and 
if  strewed  regularly  on  the  surface,  in 
the  rear  of  shrub  borders,  it  would  save 
much  carting  and  tend  to  increased 
health  in  the  shrubs.  G. 


AWARD  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  TREES. 

Jesse  L.  Nichols,  an  engineer  of  Hor- 
nell,  N.  T.,  was  awarded  |140  damages  In 
his  suit  against  the  New  York-Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone  Co.,  October  23,  for  dam- 
age to  shade  trees  on  his  property  caused 
by  trimming  done  by  the  defendant  com- 
pany. It  was  shown  that  the  trimming 
had  reduced  the  value  of  the  property  by 
1200. 


AT  THE  PARIS  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

View  In  the  corridor  showioK  fine  specimen  of  Tokio  ta  the  right.        DigitiZGCl  by 


Google 
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Societies. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

The  fall  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  opened  November  12 
with  one  of  the  best  collections  of  ex- 
hibits it  has  ever  presented  to  the  public. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  large  collections  of 


with  a  rise  of  six  inches  made  an  ideal 
platform  for  the  large  vases  and  jars* 
and  they  made  a  remarkable  showing. 
Wm.  Robertson  was  first  '  in  the  class 
calling  for  three  vases,  12  of  a  kind,  win- 
ning with  Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham,  Glenview 
and  Nellie' Pocket.  Wm.  Kleinheinz  was 
second  with  Appleton,  Dr.  Enguehard  and 
Timothy    Eaton.       Wm.     Robertson    was 


TABLE  OP  PRUIT  AT  BOSTON  SHOW,   NOVEMBER  8-10,  1907. 
See  istoe  of  NoTember  15,  page  68. 


pot  grown  chrysanthemums  were  as  good 
as  the  best  ever  seen  here.  Many  of  the 
plants  were  exceptionally  fine,  carrying 
over  170  flowers  and  averaging  from  six 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
grown  in  14-inch  pots.  To  get  such  plants 
in  safety  to  the  hall  during  the  10-mile 
Journey,  which  most  of  them  have  to  come, 
is  quite  a  job,  but  nearly  all  arrived  in 
good  condition.  These  collections  com- 
pletely filled  the  middle  of  main  halU  ex- 
cept the  center,  which  contained  the  large 
entry  of  the  Wm.  Graham  Co.,  whose  dis- 
play of  cut  chrysanthemimis  and  ferns 
under  arches  and  festoons  of  electric 
lights  was  very  attractive.  Joseph  Hur- 
ley, gardener  to  J.  W.  Paul,  staged  some 
magnificent  chrysanthemums,  amongst 
tliem  the  following  varieties:  White 
IDuckham,  Dr.  Enguehard,  Qeo.  W.  Childs. 
Gtolden  Age,  Mrs.  W.  Wells,  William 
r>uckham;  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Frank 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Geo.  Huhn,  Morton  F. 
plant  and  Miss  Clay  Frick,  which  Mr. 
Hurley  says  is  the  best  white.  There 
were  over  30  plants  in  his  collection. 
Gordon  Swirl,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jos.  F. 
Slnnot,  also  entered  his  usual  well-grown 
lot  of  plants  amongst  which  were  some 
notable   specimens. 

An  interesting  and  attractive  feature 
was  the  collections  of  plants  in  6-inch 
pots,  grown  one  flower  to  a  plant;  these 
produced  perfect  blooms,  many  of  them 
being  very  large.  Standing  in  rows  like 
soldiers  in  a  dress  parade,  they  were 
always  surrounded  by  throngs  of  visitors, 
who  seemed  to  appreciate  their  good  cul- 
ture and  the  fine  finish  of  the  flowers. 
Wm.  Kleinheinz,  gardener  to  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  had  an  especially  fine  lot  of 
plants  in  this  class,  aa  did  also  Jos.  Hur- 
ley. 

The    cut    blooms    of    chrysanthemums 

were  never  equaled  here  before,  at  least 
in  size.  There  may  have  been  larger  col«- 
lections,  but  the  quality  of  the  stock  ex- 
hibited was  remarkable.  A  step  stage 
starting    at    six    inches    from    the    fioor 


also  first  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  a 
kind,  his  best  vase  containing  magnificent 
blooms  of  Beatrice  May,  which  were  all 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  shown  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  society  one  month  ago,  and  still 
looked  as  fresh  as  any  others  on  the  stand. 
Wm.  Kleinheinz  was  a  close  second  in 
this  class,  his  blooms  being  superb.  A 
seedling  white  of  his  ranks  with  the  best 
of  its  class;  it  is  called  Lynwood  Hall. 
Wm.  Kleinheinz  captured  me  first,  for 
the  best  20  blooms,  with  John  Crowthers, 
gardener  to  C.  B.  Brown,  second.  Her- 
man Zinmier  exhibited  a  lot  of  fine  cut 
pompons;  amongst  them  were  Klon- 
dyke,  Jersey  Beauty,  Lula  and  Diana. 
Charles  H.  Totty,  Madison.  N.  J.,  made 
a  display  of  choice  singles,  very  pretty 
varieties.  These  daisy-like  flowers  ought 
to  become  popular,  as  they  are  very  at- 
tractive.    The  Thos.   B.  Meehan  Co.  also 


had  a  fine  exhibit  of  pompons,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  being  noticeable:  Golden 
Mme.  Martha,  Julie  Lagrravere.  Fremy, 
Maid  of  Kent,  Edna,  Sceur  Melaine,  Gold- 
finch, Agolia,  President,  Climax,  Lady- 
smith,  Naomi,  Jersey  Beauty,  St  nioria 
and  Fairy  Queen. 


AT  PROYIDENCB,  R.  I. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  chrys- 
anthemums, carnations,  orchids  and 
other  plants  ever  held  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  took  place 
at  Churchill  house  on  Angel  street,  No- 
vember 14-15.  The  attendance  was  un- 
usually good,  and  the  orchids  attracted  ^ 
general  attention.  A  new  chrysanthe- 
mum introduced  by  Wm.  Nicholson  was 
awarded  the  society's  gold  medal.  It 
is  a  large  handsome  cerise  flower  named 
Afterglow.    The  list  of  awards  follow: 

CHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

Twenty- five  blooms  of  the  following 
varieties,  the  flowers  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  show: — CoL 
Appleton,  Seth  A.  Borden,  flrst;  Golden 
Kii)g,  flrst;  John  A.  Macrae,  second; 
any  new  variety  introduced  in  1907, 
John  A.  Macrae,  flrst. 

Display  of  distinct  varieties  in  50 
Dome,  John  A.  Macrae,  flrst;  Jerome 
Jones,  John  A.  Macrae,  flrst;  Elmer  E.' 
King,  second;  Timothy  Eaton,  Elmer  E. 
bottles. — Seth  A.  Borden,  flrst 

Twelve  distinct. — Seth  A.  Borden,  flrst 

Six  distinct — Seth  A.  Borden,  flrst; 
E.    E.    King,   second. 

Single  flower,  white. — Seth  A.  Borden, 
flrst;  E.  E.  King,  second. 

Single  bloom  pink. — Seth  A.  Borden, 
flrst;  E.  E.  King,  second. 

Single  bloom,  yellow. — E.  E.  King, 
flrst;  Seth  A.  Borden,  second. 

Single  bloom  any  variety. — Seth  A. 
Borden,  flrst 

Six  vases,  10  blooms  each. — E.  E. 
King,  flrst;  John  A.  Macrae,  second; 
Seth  A.  Borden,  third. 

Collection  of  cut  blooms. — L.  A. 
Bloomer,  flrst. 

CARNATIONS. 

Display  of  cut  flowers  with  foliage. — 
J.   H.  Gushing,  flrst. 

Twenty-flve  crimson. — John  A.  Mac- 
rae, flrst;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  second. 

Twenty-flve  dark  pink. — John  A.  Mac- 
rae, flrst  and  second. 

Twenty-flve  light  pink. — John  A.  Mac- 
rae, flrst;  J.  H.  Gushing,  second. 

Twenty-flve  scarlet. — J.  H.  Gushing, 
first;  John  A.  Macrae,  second. 

Twenty-five  white. — John  A.  Macrae, 
first;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  second. 

Twenty-five  any  other  color. — John 
A.  Macrae,  flrst;  J.  H.  Gushing,  sec- 
ond. 

Twenty-flve  any  variety  introduced  in 
1907.-^.  H.  Gushing,  flrst;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Jahn.  second. 

Vase  of  50  Enchantress. — J.  H.  Gush- 
ing, flrst;  John  A.  Macrae,  second. 


MAIN  EXHIBITION  HALL  AT  BOSTON  SHO^jdicyd^EMBER  S^^MI^  1^^ 

See.iisae  of  November  15,  page  68. 
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Display  of  orchids. — Seth  A.  Borden, 
flrst;  Li.  R.  Peck,  second. 

Single  specimen  orchid. — Seth  A. 
Borden,  first. 

Group  of  chrysanthemums  and  foil- 
agre  plants  for  effect — Wm.  Appleton, 
first;  Wm.  Hill,  second;  Nathan  D. 
Pierce,    third. 

One  hundred  violets,  Princess. — ^Al- 
bert Holscher,  first;  U  A.  Bloomer,  sec- 
ond; T.   P.  Dodgre,  third. 

One  hundred  any  other  variety. — ^Al- 
bert Holscher.  flrst;  T.  P.  Dodere,  sec- 
ond: Geo.  H.  Walker,  third. 

Gratuities. — S.  J.  Goddard,  for  carna- 
tions; Geo.  H.  Wdlker,  for  violets,  hardy 
chrysanthemums  and  vase  of  carnations. 
Afterglow :  Wm.  Nicholson,  white  car- 
nations (medal);  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jahn,  col- 
lection of  ferns;  F.  E.  Luther,  vase  of 
roses;  F.  Macrae  &  Son.  vase  of  chrys- 
anthemums: E.  E.  King,  chrysanthe- 
mums: Mrs.  A.  B.  Mullin  and  Mra  J.  F. 
Muldoon.  hardy  chrysanthemums;  Chas. 
Faust,  25  blooms  Golden  Mine  chrysan- 
themums. 

Thos.  Healy.  O.  A.  Clarke,  J.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  J.  F.  Muldoon  and  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Mullin  took  the  principal  prizes  for 
fruit  and  vegetables. 


AT  LAKE  GENEVA,  WIS. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Gardeners*  and  Fbre- 
men's  Association  held  its  third  annual 
exhibition  November  15-16,  and  this  show 
far  surpassed  either  of  the  previous  ex- 
hibitions 'n  point  of  beauty  and  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  quality  of  blooms  and 
plants  shown.  A  feature  of  this  year's 
exhibition  was  the  large  show  of  vege- 
tables. A.  J.  Smith  and  H.  W.  nien- 
berger  were  the  managers  of  the  show; 
Emil  Buettner  of  Park  Ridge,  HI.,  was 
judge.     The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Six  white  chrysanthemums. — J.  J. 
Mitchell.  A.  J.  Smith,  gardener,  first;  Geo. 
Sturges.  Wm.  Wahlstedt,  gardener,  sec- 
ond: H.  T.  Crane,  Axel  Johnson,  gardener, 
third. 

Six  yellow.— J.  J.  Mitchell,  first;  R.  T. 
Crane,  second:  Kellog  Fairbanks,  E.  M. 
Sandgrren.  gardener,  third. 

Six  pink.— J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst;  R.  T. 
Crane,  second:  Kellog  Fairbanks,  third. 

Six  any  other  color. — Kellog  Fairbanks, 
flrst;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Twelve  white.— J.   J.   Mitchell,   flrst 

Twelve  pink. — Geo.  Sturges,  flrst;  Kel- 
log Fairbanks,  second. 

Twelve  yellow. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst; 
Kellog  Fairbanks,  second;  Geo.  Sturges, 
third. 

Twelve  mixed. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst;  R. 
T.  Crane,  second. 

Six  Major  Bonnaffon. — Kellog  Fair- 
banks, flrst;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  second;  Geo. 
Sturges.  third. 

Six  Timothy  Eaton. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst. 

SI.T  Dr.  Enguehard. — Kellog  Fairbanks, 
first. 

Six  Col.  Appleton. — R.  T.  Crane,  first 

Best  collection. — R.  T.  Crane,  first:  J. 
J.  Mitchell,  second. 


Six  sprays  pompons,  white. — R.  T. 
Crane,  first;  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  W.  P. 
Longland,  gardener,  second. 

Six  sprays  yellow. — Kellog  Fairbanks, 
first:  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Six  sprays  pink. — ^Kellog  Fairbanks, 
first;  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  second. 

Six  sprays  pompons,  red. — C.  L.  Hut- 
chinson, flrst. 

Collection  sprays. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
flrst. 

Six  sprays  anemone  white. — R.  T. 
Crane,  flrst 

Six  sprays  yellow. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
flrst;   R   T.   Crane,   second. 

Six  sprays  pink. — ^R.  T.   Crane,  flrst 

Six  sprays  red. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  flrst 

Collection  anemone. — ^R.  T.  Crane,  flrst 

General  display  cut  blooms.— J.  J. 
Mitchell,  flrst:  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

ROSES. 

Twelve  American  Beauty. — J.  J.  Mitch- 
ell, flrst;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Twelve  pink. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst. 

Twelve  yellow. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst. 

Twelve  red.— J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst;  R.  T. 
Crane,  second. 

CARNATIONS. 

Twelve  white,  twelve  pink  and  twelve 
red   (separate  colors). — R  T.  Crane,  flrst 

Twenty-flve  mixed. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst ; 
R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Fifty  single  violets.— J.  J.  Mitchell, 
first:  R.  T.  Crane,  second;  N.  W.  Harris, 
third. 

White  specimen  bush  plant. — Kellog 
Fairbanks,   flrst. 

Pink  bush. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  sliver  cup. 
given  by  Mrs.  Kellog  Falrl>anks. 

Yellow  bush. — J.  J.  Mitchell,  first 

Bush  plant,  any  color. — R  T.  Crane, 
first:  J.  J.  Mitchell,   second. 

Specimen  pompon. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
first  • 

Specimen  anemone. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst; 
J.  J.  Mitchell*  second. 

Six  single  stems  yellow. — R  T.  Crane, 
flrst. 

Standard,  any  color. — J.  J.  Mitchell, 
flrst;  R  T.  Crane,  second. 

Standard   yellow. — J.   J.   Mitchell,    flrst 

Pompon,  6-lnch  pot.  any  color. — C.  L. 
Hutchinson,  first;  R.  T.  Crane,  second. 

Pompon,  red. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  first 

Pompon,  white. — R  T.  Crane,  first;  C. 
L.  Hutchinson,  second. 

Pompon,  pink. — C.   L.   Hutchinson,  first 

Pompon,  yellow. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
first 

Anemone,  yellow. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst; 
C.  L.   Hutchinson,  second. 

Anemone,  pink. — R  T.  Crane,  flrst. 

Anemone,  white. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst; 
C.   L.   Hutchinson,   second. 

Anemone,  red. — C.  L.  Hutchinson,  flrst 

Bush  plant  any  color,  not  over  8-inch 
pot. — R.  T.  Crane,  flrst. 

Bush  plant  yellow. — R  T.  Crane,  flrst 

Group  of  chrysanthemums. — N.  W.  Har- 
ris, flrst;  R  T.  Crane,  second;  J.  J. 
Mitchell,    third. 

Group  Anemone. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
flrst:  R  T.  Crane,  second. 

Group  pcmpons. — C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
flrst 

General  display  of  chrysanthemum 
plants. — R  T.  Crane,  flrst;  J.  J.  Mitchell, 
Rerond. 


Single  varieties,  flve  plants. — C.  L.  Hut- 
chinson, first 

Foliage  plant — N.  W.  Harris,  flrst;  J. 
J.  Mitchell,  second. 

Boston  fern  sport — J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst; 
Nathan  Dickenson,  second.  - 

Six  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — J.  J. 
Mitchell,  flrst 

Specimen  flowering  plant. — R  T.  Crane, 
flrst;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  second. 

Collection  vegetables  for  winter  use. — 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Isham,  Robt.  Sampson,  gar- 
dener, flrst;  E.  L.  Jones,  Joe  Sobbe,  gar- 
dener, second. 

Collection  vegetables. — Mrs.  Isham. 
flrst;  M.  A.  Ryerson,  Miles  Barratt  gar- 
dener, second;  Mrs.  McCrea,  Raymond 
Niles,  gardener,  third. 

Dish  of  onions.— J.  J.  Mitchell,  flrst; 
Mrs.  McCrea,  second;  Mrs.  Fairbanks, 
third. 

Collection  of  apples. — C.  C.  Boyles.  flr^ 

Poehlmann    Bros.    Co.,    Morton    Grove. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  New  Jersey 
Floricultural  Society  November  7-8  in  the 
hall  of  the  Woman's  club  on  William  and 
Prospect  streets,  Rnst  Orange,  the  dis- 
play was  marked  by  the  usual  flnlsh  and 
well-grown  plants  which  always  dlsUn- 
gulsh  its  shows.  Three  large  pyramidal 
groups  occupied  the  center  space  with 
benches  around  the  sides  for  cut  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  proscenium 
was  occupied  by  a  bank  of  orchids  ami 
palms  which  served  as  n  screen  for  the 
musicians.  The  effect  from  the  ga41ery 
was  flne  and  was  enhanced  by  the  light 
color  scheme  of  the  hall  and  its  windows 
on  two  sides  by  day  and  electric  Ught 
at  night  Only  one  mantel  design  was 
furnished,  that  of  G^eorge  Smith  consisting 
of  autumn  leaves,  ferns  and  palms  fin- 
ished by  a  center  of  orchids  and  side 
groups  of  chrysanthemuma  The  attend- 
ance at  times  through  the  show  was 
crowded  and  consisted  largely  of  the  lady 
patronesses  and   their  friends. 

Among  the  trade  exhibits  not  for  com- 
petition were:  Orchid  display  by  Lager 
&  Hurrell  and  Joseph  A.  Manda.  The 
flrst  was  an  epitome  In  arrangement  of 
the  ideas  of  John  E.  Lager  who  has  al- 
ways held  that  the  orchid  required  no 
ornament  to  set  It  off,  and  during  the 
evening  he  demonstrated  to  a  gratherfng 
around  his  stand,  that  the  center  of  Cnt- 
tleya  lablata  was  strengthened  In  effect 
by  Its  immediate  neighbors  the  cyprpe- 
dlums  on  the  sides  and  the  oncidlums  and 
Islias  furnishing  a  background  to  the 
whole,  while  the  paler  Cattleya  Eldomdo 
acted  as  a  foil  to  its  more  florid  neigh- 
bors. 
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NASSAU  COUWTY  HORT.  SOaETY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  In  Pembroke  hall*  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y., 
November  5-7.  The  painstaking  efforts  of 
the  officers  of  the  society  bore  fruit  in 
an  excellent  exhibition,  while  delightful 
weather  added  to  the  success  of  the  event 
In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes  scheduled, 
ihere  was  a  very  gratifying  list  of  spe- 
cial prizes,  a  summary  of  which  follows: 

Sliver  cup  presented  by  Scott  Bros., 
Elmsford.  N.  x.,  for  50  carnations  ar- 
ranged for  effect  Silver  cup  presented 
by  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y., 
for  25  Winsor  carnations.  Silver  cup 
presented  by  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  T.,  for  best  25  carnations,  one 
variety.  These  were  awarded  to  Wm. 
Ek2cles  of  Oyster  Bfiy,  N.  Y. 

Ten  dollars,  presented  by  Mrs.  John 
Alvin- Young,  Olen  Cove,  for  best  12 
American  Beauty  roses,  was  taken  by  E2. 
Bennett  gardener  to  R.  T.  Beeckman, 
Rosyln.  N.  Y. 

Fifteen  dollars,  presented  by  the  soci- 
ety for  100  carnations,  was  won  by  Chas. 
F.  Bertenzel,  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  with  En- 
chantress. 

Ten  dollars,  in  two  prizes,  presented  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  14  Barclay  St, 
New  York,  for  vase  of  chrysanthemums — 
Henry  F.  Matz,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Busby, 
Olen  Cove,  first;  S.  J.  Trepess,  gardener 
to  Howard  Maxwell,  Glen  Cove,  second. 

Wm.  Eccles,  gardener  to  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  won  $10,  presented  by  A.  T.  Bod- 
dinerton.  New  Yorlc,  for  three  orchids. 

The  110.00  presented  by  Adolph  Ja- 
necke.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y..  for  Phoenix 
R<£belenil,  was  won  by  S.  J.  Trepess. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y., 
presented  $5  for  best  vase  of  cosmos,  ar- 
ranged for  effect ;  won  by  Henry  F.  Matz, 
Glen  Cove. 

First  prize  of  |5,  presented  by  Burnett 
Bros.,  New  York,  for  100  single  vio- 
lets, went  to  FYank  Petroceia,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  John  Alvin  Young,  Glen  Cove. 

Silver  cup,  presented  by  J.  H.  Troy, 
Kew  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  for  best  collection 
of  outdoor  roses  (to  be  won  three  times) 
was  awarded  James  Holloway,  gardener 
to  the  Pratt  Estate. 

CHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

Group,  60  square  feet — John  F.  John- 
ston, gardener  to  Paul  Dana,  Glen  Cove, 
first ;  H.  F.  Myer,  gardener  to  G.  R.  Shel- 
don, Olen  Cove,  second. 

John  F.  Johnston  won  in  the  classes 
for   18,   12   and  six  cut  blooms. 

Six   blooms,     white — ^Valentine     Cleres, 

Srdener   to   F.    S.   Smithers.   Glen   Cove. 
St 

Six  blooms,  yellow — S.  J.  Trepess,  Glen 
Cove,  first 

ROSES. 

Twelve  American  Beauty — H.  F.  Myer, 
gardener  to  Geo.  R.  Sheldon.  Glen  Cove, 

Twelve  white — ^Alex.  Lothian,  Great 
Neck,   N.   Y.,   first 

Twelve  pink— Valentine  Cleres,  Glen 
Cove,  first 

CABNATXONS. 

Twenty-five  mixed,  arranged  for  effect 
— ^E.  Bennett  gardener  to  R.  T.  Beeck- 
man, first 

Floral  design — Fred  Boulon  ft  Son,  Sea 
Cliff,  N.  Y.,  first;  John  Ingram,  Oyster 
Bay,   N.   Y.,   second. 

Bridal  bouquet — ^Henry  F.  Matz,  first 

Collection  of  outdoor  fiowers — Jeremiah 
O'Brien,   Glen   Cove,   first 

John  Mills,  gardener  to  Louis  C.  Tif- 
fany, Oyster  Bay,  was  given  certificate 
of  merit  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  cyclamens. 


Most  artistically  arranged  collection  of 
palms  and  cycads.  space  limit  8x10  feet — 
Miss  Nelson,  first 

Most  artistically  arranged  collection  of 
ferns — Mrs.  Plunkett,  first;  Miss  Nelson, 
second. 

Group  of  five  hanging  baskets — Mrs. 
King,  first;  Mrs.  Gilbert  second. 


Best  decorated  booth  or  other  display, 
space  limit  6x8  feet  open  to  all  societies 
and  secret  orders  of  Waco — Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  first 

Best  decorated  booth  or  other  display, 
for  schools,  universities  and  colleges, 
space  limit  6x6  feet — South  Eighth  street 
shool.  first;  Sanger  avenue  school,  second. 


AT  WACO,  TBX. 

The  Texas  State  Floral  Society  show 
was  held  November  13-16  |ind  the  fine 
hall  was  gay  with  beautiful  flowers,  palms 
and  other  exhibits.  The  display  has  al- 
ways been  good,  but  profiting  by  previous 
experience,  the  society  has  eclipsed  all 
previous  afforts  and  the  scheme  of  deco- 
ration was  excellent  in  every  particular. 
The  awards  follow. 

AMATBURS. 

Most  artistically  arranged  collection  of 
plants,  flowering  chrysanthemums  al- 
lowed, space  limit  10x12  feet — ^Mrs.  Plun- 
kett first;  Miss  Nelson,  second. 


AT   THE  CHICAGO  SHOW,    NOVEMBER  6- 18.  1907. 
E.  G.  Uihlein's  seoond  prize  eihibit  of  cut  orchids. 


Specimen  rubber  plant — Mrs.  King, 
first ;  Miss  Nelson,  second. 

Rustic     stand,     growing     plants — ^Mrs.  * 
King,  first;  Mrs.  Gilbert  second. 

Jardiniere  growing  plants,  on  pedestal — 
Mrs.  King,  first;  Mrs.  Gay,  second. 

Specimen  Asparagus  Sprengeri — ^Miss 
Nelson,  first;  Mrs.  Gay,  second. 

Specimen  fern — Mra  Gay,  first;  Miss 
Nelson,  second. 

Specimen  palm — Mrs.  Gay,  first;  Mrs. 
King,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  In  variety — Mr. 
Barnett  first;  D.  A.  Saunders,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  white,  one  variety — ^Mr. 
Bamett  first;  Mr.  Stubblefield,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  pink,  one  variety — D.  A. 
Saunders,  first;  Mr.  Stubblefield,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  yellow,  one  variety — ^Mr. 
Bamett,  first;  Mr.  Stubblefield,  second. 

Ten  blooms  in  variety — D.  A,  Saunders, 
first;   Mr.   Stubblefield,   second. 

One  bloom,  white — D.  A.  Saunders,  sec- 
ond. 

Twenty-five  blooms  In  variety — ^D.  A. 
Saunders,   first 

Ten  blooms,  white,  three  varieties — 
D.  A.  Saunders,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  pink,  three  varieties — D.  A. 
Saunders,  first 

One  bloom,  yellow — D.  A-  Saunders,  sec- 
ond. 

One  bloom,  red  or  bronze — D.  A.  Saun- 
ders, second. 

Best  aranged  vase  of  cut  chrysanthe- 
mums—Mrs. J.  Park,  first;  Mrs.  George 
King,  second. 

Best  original  design  cut  flowers — ^Mrs. 
J.  Park,  first 

Bridal  bouquet — Mrs.  Park,  first 


AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  last  flower  show  of  the  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Society,  Novem- 
ber 7-9  will  go  on  record  as  one  un- 
usually impressive.  It  was  one  of  those 
good,  old-fashioned  exhibitions  without  the 
usual  attendant  of  vaudeville  and  other 
features  that  add  nothing  to  the  display 
and  are  uf'  doubtful  value  as  an  enter- 
tainment Ir.  a'  horticultural  exhibition. 
Owing  to  early  rains  chrysanthemums 
were  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  for- 
mer shows  but  the  roses  were  never  bet- 
ter or  more  plentiful  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

In  the  12  cut  boom  classes,  one  color. 
Dr.  Jarvis  Barlow,  Sierra  Madre  was  first 
on  all  but  yellow  which  latter  was  won 
by  B.  Whitehead,  Pasadena. 

For  single  blooms  Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Bar- 
low first  on  all  colors  except  white.  White 
was  won  by  Redondo  Floral  Co. 

General  collection  cut  chrysanthemums. 
— C.  B.  Booth,  South  Pasadena,  first 

Flowering  pot  plants  chrysanthemums. 
— All  prizes  to  Howard  &  Smith. 

Novelty  chrysanthemum  plants. — How- 
ard &  Smith  first 

Cut  blooms  novelties. — Dr.  Barlow,  first 

Carnations  In  colors.  50  blooms  to  vase. 
— Whittlesey  Floral  Co.  first  on  all  varie- 
ties shown;  Oceanslde  Floral  Co..  Ocean- 
side,  Cal.,  got  first  on  sorts  not  exhibited 
by  first  named. 

Carnations,  12  named  varieties  to  vase. 
— ^Awards  same  as  on  last  named  class. 
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BOWIE,  T£X. 

The  second  annual  flower  show  held 
by  the  Ladles'  Cemetery  Association  No- 
vember 14-16  In  Bowie,  Tex.,  was  in  every 
respect  a  grand  success.  The  people  of 
this  city  can  only  give  praise  to  the 
reflned,  cultured,  and  untiring  Interest  the 
ladies  have  shown  under  a  number  of 
obstacles  they  had  to  endure  In  producing 
the  plants.  The  plants  and  cut  flower  ex- 
hibits were  really  grand  and  truthfully 
did  the  judge  say  he  had  never  seen  any 


Specimen  red — Mra  J.  H.  Patterson, 
flrst;  Mrs.  Gene  Llllard,  second. 

Specimen  bronze  —  Mrs.  Kate  Elder, 
flrst;  Mrs.  Sid.  Eidson,  second. 

Any  other  color — Mrs.  J.  S.  Wells,  flrst; 
Mrs.  Gene  Llllard,  second. 

Specimen  ostrich  plume,  any  color  oY* 
variety — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson,  flrst;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Edwards,  second. 

Best  collection  of  chrysanthemums^— 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson,  first;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Burgess,  second;  Mrs.  T.  T.  Keffer,  third. 

SPECIALS. 

Best  plant  grown  by  anyone  who  nfever 
exhibited  before — Mra   J.   S.  Wells,  flrst; 


AT  THE  PARIS  AUTUMN  SHOW. 
Artistic  floral  concsit  by  Lachaume,  standiDg  on  grass  dais. 


chrysanthemums  grown  that  excelled  this 
display.  The  ladies  were  very  fortunate 
In  securing  the  services  of  C.  E.  Franke 
of  Oklahoma  City  to  award  the  prizes, 
which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
Following  is  the  list  of  prizes: 

PLANTS STANDARDS. 

Specimen  white — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
flrst;   Mrs.  H.  A.   Phillpot,  second. 

Specimen  yellow — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst;  Allison  Raines,  second. 

Specimen  bronze — Mrs.  W.  A.  Ay  res, 
flrst. 

Specimen  red — Mr?.  J.  A.  Burgess,  flrst; 
Mrs.   T.  T.   Keffer,   second. 

Specimen  pink — Rob  Burgess,  flrst  ^ 
Mrs.    H.   A.   Phillpot,    second. 

Specimen  any  other  color — Mrs.  J.  S. 
Wells,   flrst.   second. 

BUSH     PLANTS. 

Specimen  white — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
first ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess,  second. 

Specimen  yellow — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
flrst ;   Mrs.   J.  A.    Burgess,   second. 

Specimen  pink — Mrs.  J.  S.  Wells,  first ; 
Mrs.    Gene    Llllard,    second. 

Specimen  red — Mrs.  J.  S.  Wells,  flrst; 
Mrs.   T.   T.   Keffer,   second. 

Specimen  bronze — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
first ;   Mrs.  Ellen  Edwards,  second. 

Specimen  any  other  color — Mrs.  J.  S. 
Wells,  first ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess,  second. 

SINGLE     STEMS. 

Specimen  white — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst ;    Mrs.   T.  T.   Keffer.   second. 

Specimen  yellow — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst :   Mrs.  J.    H.  Patterson,  second. 

Specimen  pink — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
flrst ;    Allison    Raines,   second. 


Mrs.  T.  T.  Keffer,  second;  Mrs.  Gene  Lll- 
lard, third. 

•  Best  collection  grown  by  a  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter — Mra  Ellen  Edwards, 
flrst. 

Best  chrysanthemum  grown  by  any 
school  child — Rob  Burgess,  flrst;  Cecil 
Allen,  second;  Allison  Raines,  third. 

Best  chrysanthemum  grown  by  boy  un- 
der 18  years  of  age — Rob  Burgess,  flrst. 

Trophy  prize — Mrs.  J.  S.  Wells,  flrst. 

Best  chrysanthemum  grown  by  girl  un- 
der 18  years  of  age — Allene  Burgess,  flrst. 

Best  chrysanthemum  grown  by  child 
under  12  years  of  age — Rob  Burgess, 
flrst ;  Cecil  Allen,  second ;  Allison  Raines, 
third ;  Lucille  Raines,  fourth. 

CUT     FIX)WERB. 

Six  blooms  white — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
flrst ;   Mrs.   J.   A.   Burgess,   second. 

Six  blooms  yellow — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst ;   Mrs.   J.   H.    Patterson,   second. 

Six  blooms  pink — Rob  Burgess,  flrst ; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess,  second. 

Six  blooms  red — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Patterson,  second. 

Six  blooms  bronze — Mrs.  J.  H.  Patter- 
son, flrst ;  Allison  Raines,  second. 

Six  blooms  any  other  color — Mrs.  J.  H. 
Patterson,  flrst ;  Allison  Raines,  second. 

Bouquet  of  chrysanthemums — Mrs.  J. 
H.  Patterson,  flrst ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
second. 

Bouquet  of  roses — Mrs.  J.  A.  Burgess, 
flrst ;  Mrs.  Gene  Llllard,  second. 


PARIS  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

On  November  8  the  autumn  show  of 
chrysanthemums,  fruit  and  vegetables 
was  held  in  the  two  large  greenhouses  on 
the  Cours  la  Reine,  Paris. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  and  the  situation 
is  unique  in  Europe.  Fine  weather  pre- 
vailed and  the  visitors  were  numbered  In 
thousands.  We  can  only  very  briefly  and 
superflcially  deal  with  the  exhibits,  for 
they  were  so  numerous  and  so  uniformly 
good  that  the  space  at  our  command  wlU 
not  allow  of  more.  In  chrysanthemums 
M.  M.  Calvat  and  the  Marquis  de  Pins 
put  up  some  flne  groups  of  new  seedlings 
all  huge  blooms  of  real  exhibition  sixe. 
Cut  flowers  were  generally  good  and  there 
were  many  exhibitors  who  staged  Gen- 
eral Hutton,  Pres.  Vlger,  M.  Loisseau 
Rousseau,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  F.  S.  Val- 
11s,  Souvenir  de  Balllenl,  LL-Col.  Ducrot- 
set  Yellow  Carnot,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Aus- 
tralia, Rayonnant,  Sappho,  Reg.  Vallis, 
Le  Bouvier,  Chrysanthemlste  Montigny. 
Mme.  Nagelmakers,  W.  R.  Church  and 
others  in  fine  form.  Many  other  varie- 
ties unknown  to  American  growers  were 
also  staged  In  all  the  classes. 


AT  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibition 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety November  14  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  show 
was  the  large  display  of  single  varieties 
by  H.  F.  A.  Lange.  The  arrangement  of 
the  hall  was  very  effective.  Lange  bad 
a  splendid  group  of  foliage  plants  in  the 
center  and  F.  B.  Madaus  and  C.  D.  Mackle 
had  nice  displays  of  palms  and  ferns. 
Mrs.  J,  C.  Whitin,  of  Whltlnsville.  Wnu 
McAllister,  gardener,  showed  some  enorm- 
ous flowers  and  took  flrst  in  all  the  large 
classes.  M.  J.  Whlttall,  C.  H.  Green, 
gardener;  E.  W.  Breed,  of  Clinton,  and 
G.  W.  Knowlton,  of  Upton,  all  made  good 
displays.  L.  C.  Midgley  had  a  fine  show- 
ing of  roses  and  carnations.  H.  F.  A. 
Lange  had  a  fine  display  of  roses  and  an 
arrangement  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, saintpaulia  and  adlantum  which 
attracted    much    attention. 


San  Dieoo,  Cal. — Owing  to  the  success 
of  the  recent  show  all  the  money  so  gen- 
erously donated  by  members  as  a  guar- 
antee fund  will  be  returned. 


AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.. 

The  first  annual  fiower  show,  crlven 
by  the  Arkansas  State  Floral  Society, 
was  opened  on  November  14  in  the  ban- 
quet hall  of  the  Hotel  Marion.  The 
success  of  the  show  was  far  in  excess 
of  our  anticipations  and  the  exhibits 
were  all  of  a  very  high  order.  August 
Poehlmann,  of  Poehlmann  Btos.  Ca, 
Chicago,  and  H.  W.  Buckbee,  of  Rock- 
ford,  III.,  were  in  attendance  person- 
ally with  their  exhibits  and  they  as- 
sured us  the  fiowers  staged  were  as 
fine  as  the  flowers  shown  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  success  of  this,  the  flrst, 
show,  will  put  the  society  in  fine  condi- 
tion   financially. 

AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  If.  T. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Southampton 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  October 
14,  President  Clark  in  the  chair.  There 
were  two  new  members  elected,  making 
a  total  of  73  members.  There  were 
several  very  Interesting  discussions,  the 
principal  one  being  the  best  method  of 
growing  dahlias.  Editor  Joger,  of  the 
Seaside  Times,  gave  a  very  Interesting  and 
instructive  address  on  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  a  vegetable  garden.  The  so- 
ciety will  meet  during  the  winter  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Monday  of  each  montli. 
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AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW  NOVEMBER  IS-li,  1907. 
Table  of  prize  carnations. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


BULBOUS  FLOWERS  INDOORS. 

The  value  of  bulbs  for  flowering  in 
the  house  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
They  give  a  maximum  of  pleasure  with 
a  minimum  of  attention,  occupying  much 
less  space  than  many  other  plants  and 
yielding  a  long  season  of  blooms  at  a 
season  when  they  are  most  to  be  de- 
sired. Narcissi,  crocuses,  freesias,  hya- 
cinths, Bermuda  Easter  lilies,  the  lily 
of  the  valley  and  tulips,  will  certainly 
repay  whatever  work  is  necessary  to 
grow  them. 

If  flowers  arc  desired  by  Christmas, 
says  a  writer  in  Suburban  Life,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  bulbs  potted  early. 
Good  results  can  be  obtained  only  when 
the  bulbs  secure  a  vigorous  root  growth. 
Each  bulb  contains  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  give  a  blossom  a  start,  but  not 
enough  to  carry  it  to  its  full  beauty; 
and  the  root  must  be  started  in  advance 
of  the  top  growth,  which  is  done  by 
potting  the  bulbs  and  then  placing  them 
m  a  situation  where  root  growth  will  be 
stimulated  while  top  growth  is  retarded 
— plunging  them,  as  the  process  is  called. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this, 
the  simplest  being  to  place  the  pots  in 
a  cellar  and  cover  them  with  coal  ashes 
for  an  inch  or  two  after  watering  each 
pot  with  a  liberal  hand.  When  this  is  done, 
the  ashes  over  the  pot  should  be  watered 
freely  at  frequent  intervals.  One  of  the 
best  plans  is  to  dig  a  trench  in  a  dry 
place  in  the  garden,  setting  the  pots 
close  together  in  that  and  covering  them 
over  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  rounded 
a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  shed  water.  The  pots  in  the  trench 
should  rest  on  several  inches  of  coal 
ashes,  and  after  the  ground  has  become 
frozen  a  protection  of  manure  or  of 
leaves  or  straw  should  be  put  over  the 
mound.  Sometimes  pots  are  put  in  a 
sheltered  spot  on  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered with  ashes.-  Another  plan  is  to  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  In  all  cases  when 
they  rest  on  the  ground  outdoors,  there 
should  be  ashes  under  the  pots  to  give 
drainage  and  keep  out  worms. 

As  a  rule,  pots  not  less  than  Ave  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  used,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  large  bulbs  several  should 
be  grown  in  each  pot.  If  there  is  an 
inch  between  the  bulbs  in  a  pot  they 
will  not  be  too  crowded.  If  the  pot  is 
new  it  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  be- 
fore being  used;  otherwise  it  will  take 
up  the  moisture  in  the  potted  soil.    Pans 


from  eight  to  12  inches  across  are  also 
often  used.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good 
soil,  and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  ob- 
tain it  is  to  dig  up  sods  where  the  grass 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  shake 
out  the  earth  for  that  purpose.  A  little 
sand  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  possibly 
a  little  bonemeal,  but  manure  should 
never  be  used. 

In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  secure 
potting  soil  from  the  florist.  Several 
pieces  of  broken  pots  should  be  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  which  the  bulbs 
are  to  be  grown,  in  order  to  provide 
drainage.  The  pots  should  not  be  filled 
quite  to  the  top,  allowing  an  opportunity 
to  apply  water  liberally,  this  being  an 
important  matter  after  the  bulbs  have 
been  brought  into  the  house.  The 
crowns  of  most  of  the  bulbs  should  not 
be  deeper  than  one-half  inch  below  the 
surface,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  but 
the  small  ones  should  protrude  for  one- 
half  inch  above  the  soil.  The  lilies  are 
an  exception,  however,  for  they  should 
be  well  covered  with  soil. 

Many  of  the  bulbs  will  require  three 
months  in  order  to  make  proper  root 
fl^rowth ;  others,  particularly  the  Paper- 
White  narcissus  and  the  Roman  hya- 
cinth, can  be  removed  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  If  properly  pltmged,  the  tops  will 
make  little  growth  for  a  long  time,  so 


that  one  or  two  pots  can  be  removed  at 
a  time,  making  it  possible  to  have  bulbs 
flowering  all  through  the  winter.  The 
pots  should  never  be  taken  into  tiie  room 
where  the  bulbs  are  to  flower  until  the 
grower  is  certain  that  the  root  growth 
is  as  vigorous  as  it  should  be.  The  only 
way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  remove  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  pots,  which  can 
be  done  by  holding  the  hand  over  the 
top  and  then  rapping  the  pot  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  or  board,  when  the  contents 
will  easily  come  out.  If  the  roots  have 
developed  sufficiently  they  will  be  seen 
in  a  tangled  mass  all  through  the  soil; 
otherwise  only  a  few  straggling  roots 
will  be  seen  and  pieces  of  the  soil  will 
probably  drop  away. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  remove  the 
bulbs  directly  to  a  warm  room,  for  such 
a  practice  is  apt  to  force  the  blossoming 
stalk  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  escape  from  the  bulb  and  fail 
to  flower.  At  first  the  bulbs  should  have 
a  temperature  of  not  greater  than  50" 
If  they  can  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  a 
light  attic  or  similar  place,  the  results 
usually  will  be  satisfactory  and  the  top 
growth  will  soon  appear.  Water  should 
be  given  freely  and  a  little  commercial 
fertilizer  designed  for  this  purpose  and 
which  can  be  secured  at  a  seed  store, 
will  give  satisfaction  when  used  accord- 
ing to  directions.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
leaves  are  growing  faster  than  the  flow- 
ering stem,  the  grower  will  know  that 
the  temperature  is  too  high.  Foliage 
and  flower  stalk  should  develop  together, 
and  when  they  are  well  along  the  bulbs 
should  be  removed  to  a  sunny  location 
in  the  house,  although  the  flowers  will 
last  much  longer  if  the  temperature  does 
not  run  above  60**  and  the  atmosphere 
is  somewhat  moist. 

Some  bulbs,  especially  hyacinths,  can 
be  grown  very  satisfactorily  in  water, 
and  bulb  glasses  designed  especially  for 
them  may  be  purchased  at  very  small 
expense.  The  effect  of  blossoms  rising 
from  these  glasses  is  very  attractive. 
The  bulbs  are  started  in  the  glass  in  a 
cool  garret  or  cellar,  and  when  well 
rooted,  which  can  be  determined  very 
easily  in  this  case  by  merely  looking 
through  the  felass,  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  light  room  in  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50**,  and  two  or  three 
weeks  later  to  the  room  where  they  are 
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to  flower.  This  matter  of  introducing 
the  bulbs  to  warmer  temperature  by  de- 
grees is  important,  as  it  insures  a  strong 
aiid  sturdy  growth  of  foliage  and  flower- 
iag  stem.  The  bulb  commonly  known 
as  the  Chinese  lily,  which  is  really  a  vari- 
ety of  narcissus,  is  usually  grown  in  a 
shallow  dish  partially  filled  with  water. 
Three  or  four  bulbs  should  be  grown 
together,  and  they  should  rest  on  sand 
or  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Pebbles  or  small  stones  are  used  to  brace 
the  bulbs  to  prevent  them  from  toppling 
over  when  the  foliage  has  grown.  The 
Chinese  lily  may  be  made  to  yield  an 
extra  number  of  blossoms  if  the  skin  is 
cut  lightly  just  below  the  top. 

Flowers  for  Decorating. — In  select- 
mg  flowers  for  decorating  a  table  a  great 
deal  of  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  color.  The  room  itself  must 
be  considered,  the.  colors  of  the  china  to 
be  used,  and,  if  possible,  the  colors  of 
the  gowns  to  be  worn  at  the  table.  The 
color  effect  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  themselves  or  their 
arrangement.  It  is  very  important  to 
light  a  table  from  below  rather  than 
from  above.  If  possible,  one  should  al- 
ways either  have  candles  or  small  lamps. 
If  this  is  not  enough,  the  light  from 
above  should  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able.   

ORCHIDS  IN  CANADA- 

Always  striving  to  be  up-to-date  with 
the  flowers  produced,  the  management  of 
the  Dale  Estate,  Brampton,  Ont.,  have 
gone  in  somewhat  extensively  for  orchids 
the  past  few  years  and  as  they  have 
proved  a  success,  both  from  a  cultural 
and  also  a  financial  point  of  view,  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  slock  of  these 
beautiful  llowerlng  plants  being  Increased. 
Among  the  principal  kinds  giown  are  the 
ever  i>opuiar  caitleyas  of  the  labiata 
group,  beginning  now  with  the  old  C. 
labiata  (labiata  auiumnalis)  and  continu- 
ing the  season  through  with  C.  Trlanae, 
C.  Percivallana,  C.  Mosslae,  C.  Mendelll, 
C.  GaskelUana  and  others  of  this  section 
ns  well  as  the  charming  summer  flower- 
ing C.  Loddigesil,  chlelly  of  the  variety 
HarHsoniae.  The  pretty  gfoup  of  the  old 
labiata  shown  is  crowned  with  the  bright 
yellow  spikes  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  of 
which  quite  a  number  of  healthy  vigorous 
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plants  are  always  to  be  seen  and  which 
lights  up  many  an  or<;hld  house  during  the 
dull  days  of  November. 

The  other  picture,  of  Dendrobium  Pha- 
Isenopsis  In  variety,  shows  what  a  useful 
orchid  this  Is,  Its  long  graceful  racemes 
of  brilliantly  colored  blossoms  making  it 
easily  the  finest  of  the  fall  flowering 
dendrobes.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  coinci- 
dence that  these  two  orchids,  two  of  the 
best  In  existence,  Cattleya  labiata  and 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  should  have  re- 
mained so  very  rare  for  such  a  number 
of  years  and  then  be  rediscovered  in  ap- 
parently unlimited  quantities  and  become 
the  most  popular  of  all.  A  few  plants  of 
Cypripedlum  insigrne  are  shown  with  the 
cattleyas,  this  useful  kind,  Odontoglossura 
cltrosmum  and  a  number  of  the  more 
popular  Mexican  Isellas  such  as  L.  anceps, 
L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalls  being  In- 
cluded in  the  Dale  Estate  collection.  That 
the  plants  are  well  grown  Is  shown  by 
their  profuse  flowering  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  firm  has  taken  most  of  the  prizes 
Iccally  for  this  class  of  plant  at  the  va- 
rious exhibitions.   Arranged  as  shown  with 
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Adiaiitum  Croweanum  and  other  maiden- 
hair ferns  the  orchids  are  always  a  pleas- 
ing feature  at  the  greenhouses  and  of  great 
interest  to  the  many  visitors  who  are  by 
the  courtesy  of. the  management  allowed 
the  free  run  of  this  large  and  notable  es- 
tablishment 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  growing 
demand  for  orchids  of  popular  decorative 
kinds,   as  witness   the   many   commercial 
growers  taking  up  their  culture.     It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  the  culture,   on  a 
profitable  basis,  of  a  general  collection  of 
these  plants,   interesting  and   exceedingly 
beautiful   as   they  doubtless  are,   and,   in 
the  past,  growers  ho-ve  gone  to  work  too 
much    along    this    line;    but    for    showy, 
choice,   lasting   flowers  like   those   of   the 
labiate  cattleyas  there  will   doubtless  be 
an  Increasing  demand  In  the  better  class 
of  trade.     At  the  Dale  Estate  the  plants 
are   grown   In   small,   span   roofed    bouses 
devoted  primarily  to  the  culture  of  Illy  of 
the  valley,  a  crop  by  tlie  way  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  done  here,  and- thus  take  up 
very  little  valuable  space.     This  of  course 
necessitates    the    plants    being    grown    in 
pots   and   renders   rather   more   attention 
necessary  than  when  they  are  cultivated 
on  latticed  benches  or  shelves  but  It  is  a 
syKtem  that  may  well  be  followed  at  least 
as   a   beginning   In   orchid  culture.     That 
cattleyas  do  not  want  the  great  heat  often 
thought  necessary  Is  proved.    The  old  time 
orchid  grower  who  shut  his  plants  up  as 
tightly  as  though  they  were  in   prison  is 
of  the  past.     It  has  taken  many  years  to 
get  this  Idea  out  of  the  heads    of   those 
cultivating   these    beautiful    subjects    and 
thousands  of  plants  have  been    sacrificed 
but  the  up-to-date  grower  of  today  knows 
that  he  can  allow  his  plants  to    breathe 
the  same  fresh  air  as  he -does  himself  and 
that   It  will   have   the   same  effect    upon 
them,   making  them   hardy   and    visorous 
instead  of  puny  and  weak.     Tbough  or- 
chids   come    from    tropical    climes    their 
home  in  almost  every  case  Is   a   healthy 
one.    Very  few  are  found  in  ffwampy  ma- 
laria   laden    districts    and    certainly    not 
cattleyas  and  dendrobiums  that  delight  in 
ample  light  and  fresh  air  and   can  never 
be  satisfactory  for  long  if  sterw^ed  up  in 
air  tight  houses  reeking  with  moisture  al- 
waya  R. 
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NOTES  IH  SEASON. 

Spinach  is  a  crop  that  sonic  people 
are  indifferent  to,  but  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  it  can  hardly  have  too  much. 
The  small  plants  frotn  the  late  sowing 
will  need  some  protection  now.  It  is 
not  the  frost  so  much  that  kills  the 
plant;  it  is  the  constant  freezing  up  and 
thawing  that  ruptures  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  and  leads  to  decay.  Just  a  light 
scattering  of  littery  manure  shelters  the 
plant  from  cold  winds  and  prevents  the 
sun  shining  full  on  the  plants  when  a 
bright  morning  follows  a  severe  frost. 
If  the  manure  cannot  be  had,  dried  fern 
or  even  old  corn  stalks  scattered  around 
on  the  bed  will  help  some  and  may  save 
the  crop  over  winter. 

Ttiere  are  several  root  vegetables  that 
are  absolutely  hardy,  like  horseradish 
and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  No  reason- 
able amount  of  frost  can  injure  them  in 
the  least,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  dig 
them  when  the  ground  is  frozen  up  hard, 
it  is  best  to  lift  a  sufficient  stock  now 
and  store  it  in  a  cold  cellar  or  shed  in 
sand  or  earth.  There  arc  others,  such 
as  beets  and  turnips,  that  frost  will  in- 
jure, and  these,  too,  will  have  to  go  into 
store.  Then  there  are  many  more  tur- 
nips than  are  likely  to  be  wanted  as 
roots.  These  may  be  stored  in  a  per- 
fectly dark  place  and  covered  with 
leaves  and  a  little  soil,  kept  slightly 
moist.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  throw 
up  young  growth  shoots,  and  these,  if 
gathered  young,  when  about  six  inches 
in  length,  form  an  excellent  substitute 
for  sea  kale,  and  may  be  cooked  and 
served  in  the  same  way.  A  temperature 
of  about  38°  is  high  enough,  and  too 
much  moisture  must  be  avoided. 

A  few  rough  frames  that  can  be  cov- 
ered are  useful  now  for  storing  cabbage, 
cauliflowers,  endives  and  such  crops  in. 
Xone  of  these  are  safe  outside  now. 
Celery,  again,  that  is  full  grown  and 
blanched,  will  be  less  trouble  to  protect 
than  if  left  in  the  open,  though  as  far  as 
the  quality  is  concerned  it  keeps  better 
in  the  ridges  with  the  growth  covered, 
(ilobc  artichokes  and  seakale  roots 
should  be  cut  down  and  a  few  spades  of 
ashes  placed  over  each,  finishing  off  with 
a  little  loose  litter.  The  asparagus  beds 
should  also  be  cleaned  off  and  a  4.-inch 
layer  of  good,  well-rotted  manure  spread 
on,  cleaning  up  the  paths  and  edges  and 
throwing  the  earth  in  onto  the  manure, 
leaving  all  tidy  for  the  winter.  Leeks 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  advised  for 
celery,  for  though  hardier,  yet  when  the 
jzrround  is  frozen  deeply  they  are  very 
difficult  to  get  at  when  unprotected.  All 
crops  that  are  finished,  such  as  pole 
beans,  tomatoes,  corn  and  others,  should 
be  removed  and  either  dug  into  the  soil 
or  burne'd.  It  is  very  untidy  garden- 
ing to  leave  them  about  all  the  winter. 
All  vacant  ground  should  be  turned  up 
roughly  and  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of 
the  subsoil  will  allow,  not  bringing  the 
latter  to  the  surface,  but  breaking  it  up 
roughly  with  a  digging  fork  and  spread- 
ing the  manure  on  it.  R- 


CULLS  FROM  CULINARY  CROPS. 

Chicory  roots  may  now  be  gently 
forced. 

Lift  a  sufficient  stock  of  rhubarb  roots 
for  forcing. 

In  frosty  weather  wheel  out  manure 
and  dig  all  vacant  ground. 


Store  away  the  bean  poles  as  dry  as 
possible  for  use  next  season. 

All  hardy  crops  force  better  if  they 
have  one  good  freezing  first. 

Sweet  potatoes  need  a  warmer  and 
drier  store  than  Irish  potatoes. 

If  chives  are  needed  early,  a  few 
clumps  may  be  lifted  and  boxed. 

A  little  salt  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
for  mushroom  beds  beginning  to  fail. 

If  short  on  salad  plants,  a  few  roots 
of  dandelion  may  be  dug  up  for  forcing. 

A  gentle  hotbed  will  be  useful  now  for 
radishes,  lettuce  and  other  small  crops. 

Look  over  the  stock  of  seeds  and 
throw  away  any  that  are  doubtful  or  old. 

Be  sure  that  the  frost  cannot  reach 
eating  or  seed  potaoes,  and  keep  the 
former  in  total  darkness. 

By  placing  a  couple  of  boards  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V, 
over  a  row  of  parsley,  useful  gatherings 
may  be  had  until  well  into  the  new 
year. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Salads  are  not 
too  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
mustard  and  cress  are  always  a  wel- 
come addition.  A  box  of  each  should 
be  sown  every  week,  the  cress  being 
sown  three  days  before  the  mustard. 
The  seed  should  not  be  covered  or  the 
soil  will  be  lifted  as  the  plants  grow, 
making  the  salad  gritty.  Just  scatter  the 
seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  this  be- 
ing previously  well  moistened,  and  cover 
with  a  board  for  two  days.  It  will  grow 
anywhere,  either  in  the  greenhouse,  win- 
dow or  any  position  not  too  dark. 

Mint. — A  few  roots  of  mint  should 
now  be  lifted  and  placed  in  boxes  and 
pots  to  be  gently  forced  in  early  spring. 
When  lifting,  most  of  the  soil  may  be 
shaken  from  the  roots,  and  these  can  be 
planted  somewhat  thickly.  Give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  and  stand 
the  pots  and  boxes  in  a  quite  cool  frame 
or  shed.  Here  they  may  remain  until  re- 
quired for  forcing,  when  they  must  be 


again  well  moistened  and  taken  to  the 
greenhouse.  A  cool,  light  position  is  all 
that  is  needed,  and  useful  gatherings 
may  be  had  over  a  long  period  by  intro- 
ducing the  pots  successively. 


NEW  WINDOW  WASHING  APPARATUS. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration will  show  at  once  the  utility  and 
labor  saving  character  of  this  novel  de- 
vice, which  is  offered  by  the  Foley  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  of  Chicago.  The  water 
is  supplied  direct  to  the  bristles  of  the 
brush  by  means  of  an  attached  hose,  the 
supply  being  easily  regulated  by  a  small 
stop  cock.  By  its  use  the  necessity  for 
a  pail  and  often  a  step  ladder  and  other 
impedimenta  arc  done  away  with,  while 
the  continuous  flow  of  clean  water  swills 
the  dirt  right  away,  none  of  it  being 
earned  to  the  pail  on  the  brush  as  in  the 
older  method. 

The  advantage  over  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary'hose  too  is  equally  obvious.  There 
will  be  no  dry  places  on  the  glass,  no 
more  water  than  is  really  necessary  and 
one  man  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two. 
The  brushes  are  of  good  quality,  made 
of  water-proofed  wood  and  hand  stitch- 
ed with  the  firm's  special  brand  of  non- 
rusting  brush  wire.  The  handle  is  made 
of  galvanized  steel,  reinforced  by  a  hol- 
low wooden  handle  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  collapse  by  being  stepped  on. 
Each  one  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
54-inch  standard  hose  couplings  and  can 
be  readily  attached  to  any  garden  hose. 
It  is  made  in  three  lengths,  six,  eight 
and  ten  feet,  but  the  brush  can  also  be 
detached  from  the  handle  and  attached 
to  hose  for  washing  wagons,  carriages 
or  live  stock,  etc.  It  is  extremely  light 
and  the  company  advises  shipment  by 
express.  Owing  to  the  low.  prices  at 
which  the  apparatus  and  suitable  hose 
are  offered  there  should  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  it,  for  it  will  be  found  equally 
useful  in  the  large  greenhouse  plant,  at 
the  store  or  in  the  home  or  stables. 
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GABDmiNO  if  Rotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
£Leir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  ps  «vhat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  AMY  QussnoMs  vou  plcasc  about  plants. 
Oowers,  fruits,  vegetaDles  or  other  pra"tlcal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbvd  us  NoTxe  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thrt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbnd  us  Photoobapbs  or  Skbtcbbs  of  your 
Qowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  enoraved  for  Gabdbiiino. 


Keep  the  pelargoniums  fairly  dry  and 
cool. 

Cacti  are  interesting,  easily  grown 
plants. 

Rubbish  is  only  good  material  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Apply  a  good  coat  of  manure  to  the 
asparagus  bed. 

Removing  dead  trees  and  stumps  is 
healthy  exercise  now. 

Alice  Byron  is  still  among  the  purest 
white  chrysanthemums  grown. 

Dry  lime  thrown  about  old  apple  trees 
in  damp  weather  helps  to  kill  moss  and 
insects. 

After  a  snow  fall  shake  the  snow 
from  the  branches  of  evergreens  and 
conifers. 

The  old  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  still  the 
best  yellow  chrysanthemum  for  pot 
work,  of  good  habit,  dwarf  and  flori* 
ferous. 

Don't  hesitate  to  ask  questions  on  any 
subject  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  to 
give  information  for  the  benefit  of  other 
readers. 


__--^---  Every  dollar  spent  in  hardy  perennial 

CONTRNTS  flowers,  shrubs   and  trees   is  a  perma- 

•  nent  investment,  giving  increased  returns 

Trees  and  shmbs. 8t  each  year. 

—Early  winter  notes 81  .                    .                         .           «        .     i 

—Winter  work 82  A  PAIR  estimate  as  to  how  the  stock 

^^*a?d°or"da****  *Yo°'**^''^ M  ^^  bedding  plants  will  turn  out  can  now 

SociTffes-^ThSpwi^el^hff'show'un^^^^^  bc  made  and  arrangements   made  ac- 

— At  Providence.  R.  I ...,83  COfdingly. 

-At  Lake  Geneva,  Wis 84  ^                     ,                            ,         ,.,... 

— At  Oranire.  N.  J 84  The   annual   meetmg   and   exhibition 

-Nswau County  Hort. Society......... g  of  the  American  Carnation  Society  will 

=AtB?^'e'.T«.-P^^^^^^  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January 

-At  Worcester  Mass.-At  Little  Rock  Ark.... 86  29  and  30,  1908. 

-At  Southampton.  N.  Y 86  „,              .     ^     ..          .    j    .                    j 

Piantsin  the  home 87  WouNDS  m  fruit  or  shade  trees  caused 

-Balbousapwert  indoors g  by  driving  against  them,  tethering  or  in 

Orchids  in  Canada  (illns.) 88  „1„  ^^u^- .««,.   u-.«i  ^r^eV  #,.,:^iri»  ;« /»/w 

T'             '  v^  if^rdeo.   Notei  Id  w?sion. 89  any  Other  way,  heal  most  quickly  it  cov- 

Cl  ;.  :   ;     ujLuiifj  cropa,,,  89  ercd  from  light  and  frost. 

Mew  wmdow  wmibiDg  sppiaratiit  lillus.).. 89  .                   .           -r       .            /^  • 

Fiowershc^wi ,....,,.. 90  The   matrimony    vine,    Lycium    Chi- 

^'r■^'n**^^'''''?^^'*^^''*^i■°f"i'*"J'*■'^ 2}  nense,  is  finely  berried  around  Chicago 

-Returomj  coodenped  w»t*r. 91  this  year.    There  is  considerable  differ- 

"Shoruepliea. „,...... ,, 91  encc  in  the  size  of  the  berries,  but  the 

^The^cSrn^to^w'^^^^^^  ^^^^^  *^  »^^  everywhere. 

n'^S'lif?'"'  vv "':* %  The  efforts  made  by  civic  associations, 

oSrt'fA'^u^c^.;■'iS^^!;d"Sfwo^^^  societies  for  beautifying  cities,  and  kin- 

The  happy  fardener. . . . , ..,..,.... ^  dred  affiliations  have  doubtless  had  much 

Mrs.  Maiaprop  itiLl  iuETiTes , 93  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^  increased  demand  for 

bulbs  noted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Protect. 

Dry  off  the  fuchsias. 

Repair  gardening  tools. 

Don't  hurry  the  bulbs. 

Keep  the  cinerarias  cool. 

Protect  the  strawberry  plants. 

Prune  the  indoor  grape  vines. 

Time  to  cut  apple  and  pear  scions. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  fruit  in  storage. 

Take  great  care  of  the  seed  potatoes. 

Tuberoses  are  no  use  after  blooming. 

Cleanliness  and  ample  air  for  violets. 

Sow  lettuce  for  an  early  indoor  crop. 

Did  you  save  plenty  of  leaves  for  leaf 
mold  ? 

Top  dress  the  lawn  with  well   rotted 
manure. 

'  Save  sufficient  stock  plants  of  chrysan- 
themums,          -       -      -  .  -. 

All  stakes,  trellises  and  plant  supports 
-^^  all  kinds  may  be  repaired  now. 


Insubordination  was  charged  against 
two  park  employes  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
when  they  refused  to  work  alongside 
the  city  chain  gang,  but  the  park  board 
wisely  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the 
Hien  and  they  returned  to  work. 

The  American  Peony  Society's  collec- 
tion of  peonies  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  850  clumps,  for  the  most 
part  strong  and  healthy,  contributed 
mostly  by  commercial  growers  this  fall. 

White  fly  is  one  of  the  worst  insect 
pests  a  plant  grower  can  be  troubled 
with,  and  all  ;iew  stock  purchased,  es- 
pecially of  such  plants  as  fuchsias,  Ian- 
tanas  and  others  that  it  particularly  af- 
fects, should  be  carefully  scrutinized  be- 
fore being  allowed  in  the  houses. 

When  a  plant  or  bench  does  not  dry 
out  properly  in  a  reasonable  time  there 
is  something,  wrong  with  it,  and  unless 
the  grower  ^ets  busy  and  finds  out  what 
that  something  is,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  trouble.  Bad  drainage  and  slow 
root  action  are  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  this. 


The  lilacs,  with  their  deep  green, 
handsome  foliage  after  most  other  de- 
ciduous leaves  have  fallen,  are  among 
the  brightest  occupants  of  the  shrub- 
bery now. 

Where  mice  and  voles  are  abundant 
and  troublesome,  trapping  and  poisoning 
should  be  persisted  in  right  along  now. 
Their  food  supply  will  soon  be  running 
short,  and  when  this  occurs  they  work 
a  lot  of  mischief  to  trees  and  plants. 
Like  other  pests,  they  frequent  most 
places  out  of  order,  and  the  burning  of 
all  weeds,  small  branches,  fog  grass 
and  other  rubbish  that  gives  them  a 
chance  to  hide  and  nest,  helps  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  has  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "Minnesota  Flowers,"  re- 
ferring in  terms  of  praise  to  the  state 
fair  and  suggesting  a  larger  amount  in 
cash  for  premiums  another  year.  It 
compares^  the  amount  given  in  Illinois, 
$2,336,  with  the  small  amount  given  at 
home,  ^fffl,  and  finally  says:  "There 
should  be  more  inducement  to  send  these 
flowers,  in  order  that  Minnesota  may  be 
known  as  a  flower  state  as  well  as  a 
bread  and  butter  state.  Nothing  could 
advertise  the  delightful  quality  of  our 
climate  better  than  flowers.  There  is 
commercial  value  in  the  suggestion." 

FLOWER  SHOWS. 

How  great  a  hold  the  love  for  flow- 
ers has  on  the  community  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  exhibitions  held  all 
over  the  country.  We  could  easily 
fill  an  issue  of  Gardening  with  the  re- 
ports of  shows  and  lists  of  prizes  sent 
us  by  correspondents  from  all  parts. 
Will  those  whose  notes  do  not  appear 
believe  that  it  is  no  lack  of  courtesy 
but  only  lack  of  space  that  keeps 
them  out,  while  those  whose  reports 
we  have  had  to  curtail  through  the 
seasQn  must  put  it  down  to  the  same 
cause? 

Show  reports  have  a  great  interest 
to  those  in  whose  locality  they  take 
place,  and  those  who  take  part  in 
them  and  only  in  the  largest  centers 
are  there  sufficient  readers  for  us  to 
do  full  justice  to  them.  But  we  en- 
deavor as  far  as  possible  to  give  all  a 
hearing.  The  show  season  is  now 
rapidly  nearing  a  close.  It  is  prac- 
tically over  and  those  who  have  met 
in  the  arena  are  even  now  preparing 
for  another  bout.  There  is  no  rest 
in  gardening.  At  ,all  times,  in  all  sea- 
sons, there  is  work  to  do  and  the 
fine  specimen  plants  that  have  pos- 
sibly had  a  little  of  the  polish  rubbed 
off  by  frequent  appearances  have  to 
go  under  treatment  to  prepare  them 
to  appear  again  in  better  form  than 
ever  next  year.  Cut  flower  growers 
are  looking  at  the  long  list  of  novel- 
ties with  a  side  glance  at  the  pocket 
book  which  unfortunately  is  never 
quite  equal  to  the  strain  one  would 
like  to  make  upon  it.  It  is  annoying 
to  see  the  other  fellow  with  the  fat 
roll  come  in  first  owing  to  his  pur- 
chasing power,  though  this  does  not 
now  occur  as  often  as  formerly.  Our 
best  varieties  of  chrysanthemums 
have  reached  such  a  high  standard 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve  on 
them  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  novelties  largely  may  rest 
assured  that  if  they  get  the  best  pos- 
sible out  of  some  of  the  standard 
sorts  they  will  not  be  far  from  the 
blue  ribbon.  .   , 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  POfiHinANIf. 

We  have  received  flowers  of  this  fine 
novelty  from  the  Poehlmann  Bros.  Co., 
Morton  Grove,  111.,  and  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  flowers  are  well  shown 
in  the  accompansring  illustration.  It  is 
finely  incurved,  the  flowers  a  pure  dead 
white,  the*  center  exceptionally  well 
filled  up,  making  a  solid  heavy  bloom 
that  should  ship  well.  The  flowers  sent 
measure  seven  inches  across  and  are 
on  stems  about  30  inches  in  length,  the 
foliage  clean  and  healthy  looking.  The 
leaves  come  well  up  under  the  flower, 
which  stands  up  stiffly,  and  it  should 
prove  a  really  good  thing  for  the  com- 
mercial grower. 

The  Oracle. 

Yon  are  invited  to  codsuU  **THI  OSACUC**  on 
■ny  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  learibly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
cleariT  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  sbonld  in  all  cases  be  riven. 


PROTEaiNG  RHODODENDROIfS. 

E^D.  Gardening:— 

We  have  a  circular  bed  of  rhododen- 
drons 33  feet  in  diameter,  many  of  them 
choice  varieties  supposed  to  ^be  hardy. 
They  average  In  height  from  three  and 
one-half  to  seven  feet  For  several  years 
they .  were  protected  during  the  winter 
with  tall  corn  fodder  and  straw  mats  nine 
feet  high  without  much  success,  as  when 
spring  came  quite  a  number  of  them  would 
be  scorched;  Anally  we  decided  to  build 
a  portable  covering  of  lumber  not  unlike 
a  tent  Six  feet  from  the  bottom  up  was 
made  tight  The  top  sections  were  left 
open  one  Inch  to  each  foot  of  board  for 
light  and  air.  The  16  sections  were  hook- 
ed with  a  screw  eye  at  the  top  of  the 
center  pole  10x12  inch,  12  feet  high. 
I  regret  to  say  that  last  spring  the  plants 
looked  worse  than  ever.  Previous  to  the 
canopy  covering  we  put  about  eight  inches 
of  forest  leaves  over  the  roots.  Will  you 
kindly  suggest  a  better  plan  or  point  out 
our  knlstake?  The  plants  were  usoally 
covered  early  in   November. 

Pennsylvania;  J.  J*.  C. 

Hardy  rhododendrons  to  winter  well 
should  be  entirely  protected  from  the 
sweep  of  t])e  cold  prevailing  winter  winds, 
by  the  lay  of  the  land  or  otherwise.  They 
should  not  under  any  conditions  be  per- 
noltted  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  We  be- 
lieve that  nine-tenths  of  the  injury  to 
rhododendrons  In  winter  Is  due  to  a  lack 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  water;  that  is, 
provided  they  are  thorotighly  well  drained, 
as  bad  drainage  or  stagnant  water  is  in- 
Jnrlous  to  them.  When  they  are  making 
their  growth  In  summer  we  run  thousands 
of  gallons  of  water  on  our  rhododen- 
drons, and  again  In  September,  we  satu- 
rate the  beds  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
^ve  them  any  overhead  covering,  as  we 
have  not  yet  found  it  necessary.  There 
are  several  parties  In  this  neighborhood 
(western  New  York)  who  cover  their 
beds  with  portable  lumber  coverings  such 
as  your  correspondent  describes,  and 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results. 

I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to 
examine  the  roots  of  his  plants,  and  if 
tbey  are  dry  to  soak  them  well,  as  he 
nicely  has  them  well  drained.  If  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  cold  north 
ajad  northwest  winds,  build  a  tight  wind- 
break of  hemlock  boards  on  the  north  and 
'west  sides,  and  If  they  are  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  and  noonday  sun, 
lay  evergreen  branches  securely  on  the 
exposed  sides. 


RETURNING  CONDENSED  WATER. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

Kindly  Inform  me  how  to  return  the 
condensed  water  to  my  steam  boiler.  It 
appears  to  me  that  1^-inch  pipe  return 
and  inlet  to  boiler  is  too  small.  No.  1 
house  on  the  enclosed  plan  works  well, 
being  nearest  the  boiler.  No.  2  gives  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  in  No.  3  the  pipes 
get  full  and  hammer  badly.  While  this 
is  going  on  the  boiler  gets  too  empty. 
No.  3  house  Is  five  feet  lower  than 
Nos.  1  and  2  the  pipes  laid  overhead  to 
put  them  about  on  a  grade.  The  main 
and    return    have    a    fall    of    two    Inches 
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Chrysanthemum  Miss  Virginia  Poehlmann. 

every  20  feet;  the  total  length  of  main 
from  boiler  Is  60  feet;  the  colls  have 
the  same  fall  as  the  mains,  and  there 
are  automatic  air  cocks  as  shown  in 
sketch.  Victoria. 

It  would  probably  improve  the  flow  of 
the  return  water  if  a  1%-Inch  return  pipe 
Is  used  to  the  point  beyond  where  the 
returns  from  house  No.  1  join.  I  would 
also  suggest  the  use  of  a  2  % -Inch  flow 
pipe  to  about  the  same  point  By  plac- 
ing valves  upon  the  flow  pipes  leading 
to  house  No.  1  the  circulation  In  houses 
Nos.  2  and  8  can  be  greatly  improved. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 


S.  C. — Feeding  should  stop  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  show  color. 

Bulb. — Eranthls  hyemalis  is  quite 
hardy  and  one  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  to  open. 

Rosa. — You  cannot  flower  roses  suc- 
cessfully in  winter  unless  your  greenhouse 
can  be  kept  to  58°  at  night. 

CuERK. — The  weeping  mulberry  can  be 
obtained  on  standard  stocks  and  this 
would  make  a  flne  hardy  weeping  tree 
for  your  lawn. 

Narcissa. — Golden  Spur  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  trumpet  dafTodils. 
Stella  Is  a  very  useful  hardy  kind,  thriv- 
ing anywhere. 

R.  D. — The  oleander  is  far  from  being 
hardy.  Although  it  grows  fairly  well  In 
a  cool  greenhouse  it  is  really  a  heat  lov- 
ing subject  and  does  best  in  a  hot  moist 
house. 


GUIDE  FOR  SHIPPERS/ 

The  full  title  to  this  book  Is  "The 
Modern  Guide  to  Fruit  and  Truck 
Shippers  and  Poultry  Raisers  In  the 
Southern  States."  In  its  469  pages 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter 
to  those  who  grow  or  deal  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and  other 
country  products.  In  the  flrst  part 
directions  as  to  choice  of  a  locality  and 
soil,  rotation  of  crops,  shipping  and 
other  details  are  given,  also  a  useful 
list  of  shipping  rules  and  grades  for 
all  classes  of  produce. 

Vegetables  are  treated  of  very  fully 
in  the  second  part,  a  useful  description 
of  all  the  popular  varieties  belngr  fol- 
lowed by  instructions  as  to  collection 
of  seeds  and  fertilizers  required  by 
each  root.  There  are  also  cultural 
chapters  and  methods  of  protection 
against  insects  described.  Fruit  and 
nut  culture  is  fully  treated  and  the 
fourth  part  is  devoted  in  part  to  an 
excellent  monthly  calendar  of  work  for 
the  southern  garden  followed  by  in- 
structions on  budding  and  grafting.  Ir- 
rigation and  drainage  are  fully  treated 
and  the  beneflts  arising  from  organiza- 
tion among:  growers  fully  set  out. 
Voluminous  notes  on  canning,  evapor- 
ating and  pickllngr  follow,  describing 
In  detail  how  factories  for  these  and 
other  purposes  can  be  arranged  on  the 
farm.  "Poultry  In  an  Egrgshell"  Is  the 
subtitle  of  the  fourth  part,  excellent 
directions  for  the  poultry  keeper  being 
given,  followed  by  hog  farming,  dairy- 
ing and  miscellaneous.  Altogether  it 
is  a  most  useful  book,  one  that  ought 
to  be  kept  handy  for  every-day  ref- 
erence. It  is  profusely  and  well  illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth  and  the  price  is 
12.  If  12.50  is  sent  this  will  cover 
also  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Weekly  Southern  Shippers*  Guide. 

THECARNAnOlf.* 

This  is  the  flrst  English  book  on  the 
American  carnation  as  grown  in  England. 
The  author  is  a  practical  grower  and  de- 
scribes his  methods  of  culture  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  methods  practiced  on 
this  side.  Probably  there  is  iitUe  in  it 
for  our  growers  to  learn  but  it  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  what  is  going  on  in 
England.  Good  practical  notes  of  propa- 
gating and  growing  follow  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  and  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  either  is  that  they  are  rather 
on  the  rambling  order.  The  author,  VL 
C.  Alwood,  should  have  marshalled  his 
facts  a  little  better  to  save  the  time  of 
his  readers,  but  with  his  cultural  knowl- 
edge we  have  no  fault  to  flnd.  Notes 
on  suitable  houses  for  growing  carnations 
In,  indoor  and  outdoor  culture  both  in  pots 
and  planted  out,  watering,  staking  and 
tying,  pinching  and  general  treatment  as 
practiced  at  the  great  plant  of  the  old 
flrm  of  Hugh  Low  ft  Co.  of  Bush  Hill 
Park  are  followed  by  the  "American  Sys- 
tem of  CultTire"  and  the  author  here  pays 
a  tribute  to  growers  on  this  side,  the 
"thoroughness"  of  whose  work,  he  says, 
"gives  food  for  admiration." 

Raising  new  varieties  has  a  chapter 
and  there  are  others  on  manures,  diseases 
and  insects  as  well  as  a  very  useful  cal- 
endar of  operations  from  January  to  De- 
cember.    The  review  of  the  varieties  Is 

^We  can  jnipply  any  of  the  above  books 
where  price  \»  quoted.  ^^ 
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also  very  good  and  useful  no  doubt  to 
growers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
best  varieties  and  the  newer  British  raised 
ones  from  seed  or  sports  of  American 
kinds.  Chapters  on  Malmaisons  and  bor- 
der carnations  follow  and  the  whole  of 
the  little  book  Is  evidently  written  with 
an  honest  desire  to  still  further  develop 
the  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower  In 
England.  It  should  have  a  certain  vogue 
on  this  side  where  books  on  the  subject 
are  not  too  plentiful,  but  Its  sale  In  Eng- 
land should  be  large.  It  comprises  131 
pages  and  is  well  illustrated  throughout. 


phrolepls  Whitmanl,  N.  Amerpohll  and 
similar  varieties. 

Froebel's  variety  of  Splrea  colossa  is 
well  worth  planting  if  only  for  its  fine 
foliage  efTocts  in  fall. 

Push  on  with  all  necessary  alterations 
and  repairs  to  gravel  walks  as  long  as 
the  weather  keeps  open. 

The  coral  berry  when  well  grown  on 
fairly  good  soil  is  an  excellent  shrub 
though  seldom  seen  at  its  best. 

Watch  for  the  first  signs  of  rats  work- 
ing around  the  pits  or  clamps  where 
rough  vegetables  are  stored. 


:^'K'^. 


PETER    REINBERQ'S    NEW    ROSE    MARSHALL    FIELD. 
Exhibited  at  the  Chicago  show. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Keep  off  the  soil  as  much  as  possible 
after  rain. 

Fallen  leaves  are  a  natural  and  good 
protection  to  violets  left  outside. 

Box  or  pot  the  Lillum  landfolium 
bulbs  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival. 

Constant  attention  to  picking  over  the 
the  violets  and  destroying  Insects  is  nec- 
essary. 

Continue  to  bring  In  bulbs  and  place 
them  in  heat  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
needed. 

Mulch  the  peony  quarters  with  half  de- 
cayed manure,  especially  the  newly  plant- 
ed ones. 

Have  everything  around  the  place  tidied 
up  before  the  winter  puts  a  stop  to  such 
operations. 

Note  the  fine  effect  that  birches  have  in 
the  landscape  and  plant  them  as  freely 
as  possible. 

Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  fiy 
on  Easter  lilies  and  take  immediate  steps 
to  destroy  it. 

Culllngfordl  Is  an  old  chrysanthemum 
but  still  one  of  the  best  for  growing  as 
pot  plants. 

If  many  new  growths  show  on  the 
azaleas  pinch  them  out  or  they  will  weak- 
en the  flowera 

Keep  the  water  off  the  fronds  of  Ne- 


See  that  all  imported  shrubs  for  forc- 
ing are  well  established  and  the  buds 
plumped  up  before  placing  in  heat 

Save  the  chrysanthemum  soil  under  cov- 
er If  possible ;  it  will  be  useful  later  when 
mixing  compost  for  bedding  plants. 

Keep  the  soil  frequently  stirred  betfveen 
the  double  violets  as  it  allows  the  air  to 
I  each  the  roots  and  disturbs  insects. 

When  ringing  and  mossing  is  resorted 
to  for  propagating  dracsenas  and  ficus. 
the  moss  must  be  kept  constantly  moist. 

A  few  rough  scrapers  around  for  clean- 
ing the  boots  after  coming  from  the  cul- 
tivated ground  help  to  keep  the  paths  tidy. 

Look  over  the  lobelia  boxes  or  pots 
and  if  any  plants  are  damping  pull  them 
out  or  good  stock  will  not  be  forthcoming 
later. 

Reduce  the  heads  of  all  standard  trees 
as  much  as  possible  when  transplanting. 
This  win  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
root& 

Stake  or  support  standard  trees  directly 
they  are  planted.  The  roots  cannot  ob- 
tain a  hold  when  the  tops  are  blowing 
about 

Lift  Lobelia  cardlnalis  and  place  in  a 
shed  or  frame  where  severe  frost  cannot 
reach  the  plants.  Dry  treatment  must  be 
avoided. 

See    that    Christmas    peppers    are    not 


allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  or  leaves 
and  fruits  may  drop. 

Callas  should  not  be  heavily  fed  if 
medium  sized  flowers  only  are  needed. 

Lift  the  English  ivies  from  the  propa- 
gating beds  and  get  them  either  under 
cover  or  where  they  may  be  easily  pro- 
tected. 

Trim  the  roots  of  all  imported  trees  or 
those  that  have  traveled  a  long  distance, 
before  planting.  It  is  useless  planting 
dead  roots. 

Prepare  the  quarters  for  next  year's 
s^eet  pea  and  aster  crops  with  especial 
caie.  Work  In  plenty  of  good  manure  and 
siir  deeply. 

The  golden  and  red  dogwoods  planted 
side  by  side  have  a  fine  winter  effect 
J'liey  are  perfectly  hardy  and  ihrive  in 
any  position. 

If  short  of  cannas,  plants  may  be  raised 
in  time  for  bedding  by  sowing  seed  now. 
Tiioroughly  soak  and  lightly  chip  the 
seeds  before  sowing. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  let 
benches  dry  out  well  before  watering  and 
then  give  a  thorough  moistening,  prefer- 
ably on  a  bright  day. 

Wlierever  concrete  or  cement  work  is 
being  laid  outside  the  portions  that  are 
biili  wet  musi  be  covered  at  night  as  the 
lu;isi  frost  spoils  the  surface. 

Avoid  heavily  covering  the  bulb  boxes. 
Two  Inches  of  ashes  is  enough  but  in  very 
severe  weather  a  little  loose  litter  may  be 
dciittered  on  them  with  advantage. 

Turn  up  all  vacant  quarters  roughly  to 
eii^iure  ilie  frost  reaching  as  low  as  pos- 
sible This  destroys  insects  and  renders 
tiie  soil  mure  easily  worked  in  spring. 

Leave  no  soil  sour  and  uncultivated  ;  no 
matter  what  crops  it  is  to  be  used  for 
It  will  be  belter  for  a  thorough  plowing 
or  digging  as  the  case  may  be  to  expose 
it  to  the  frost 

For  planting  near  water,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  light  or  sandy,  the 
I^ngUsh  alder  should  be  more  frequently 
used  as  it  is  a  fine,  shapely  tree  and  orna- 
mental from  the  earliest  stages. 


DEAD  PATROlf 'S  WISHES  RESPECTED. 

Small  trees  to  the  number  of  8,000 
were  unloaded  at  Claypool,  Ind.,  Novem- 
ber 4.  They  were  consigned  in  the  name 
of  the  late  Horace  Tucker,  who  died  at 
his  home  near  Burket.  The  Warsaw 
Times  says  when  Mr.  Tucker  ordered  the 
trees  from  an  agent  of  the  Pan- 
handle Nursery  Co.,  of  Greenfield,  he  had 
In  mind  a  plat  of  ground  consisting  of 
90  acres  which  he  Intended  giving  to  his 
son,  Ivan.  There  were  very  few  trees 
on  his  property  and  It  was  Mr.  Tucker's 
intention  to  restock  the  land.  He  passed 
away  a  short  time  after  ordering  the 
trees.  Elmer  Study  was  named  as  the 
administrator  of  his  estate. 

When  the  trees  put  in  an  appearance 
at  Claypool  Mr.  Study  hunted  out  the 
agent  of  the  company  and  made  an  effort 
to  have  the  order  countermanded,  or  at 
least  to  obtain  a  discount  "Not  a  difler- 
ence  of  25  cents,"  said  the  agent  "Liefs 
see  that  contract  with  Mr.  Tucker/*  said 
Mr.  Study,  and  the  agent  -drew  from  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  containing^  the 
order  for  the  trees.  Across  the  face  of 
the  paper  was  written  in  Mr.  Tucker's 
handwriting  the  words,  '•This  order  is 
not  to  be  countermanded."  The  trees  will  be 
planted  on  the  Tucker  fann  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  of  Horace  Tucker, 
at  one  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Koscuisko   county. 


rgoy. 
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Obituary. 


LUCIEN  M.  UlfDERWOOD. 

Lucien  M.  Underwood,  professor  of  bot- 
any at  Columbia  University,  and  chair- 
man of  the  sclentlflc  directors  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  his  country  home  at 
Reddlns,  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 16.  He  had  previously  tried  to 
kill  his  wife  and  daugnter,  Mrs.  Under- 
wood's throat  being  badly  slashed  and  one 
of  her  Angers  being  nearly  severed  In  the 
struggle  to  Siive  her  daughter.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  despite  her  serious  wounds, 
Mrs.  Underwood  will  recover.  The  case 
is  another  of  the  melancholy  aftermaths 
of  Wall  Street  speculation,  the  professor 
having  lost  heavily,  and  his  mind  had  un- 
doubtedly given  way. 

Prof.  Underwood  was  born  at  New 
Woodstock.  Madison  county.  N.  Y..  Oc- 
tober 26.  1S53.  He  was  educated  at  Caze- 
novia  seminary,  and  wns  graduated  from 
Syracuse  university,  where  he  later  took 
a  post-graduate  course.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  and  geology  In  the  Illl- 
noU  Wesleyan  University  In  1S80.  He  re- 
signed in  1883  to  become  professor  of 
biology  at  his  alma  mater,  and  from  1S91 
to  1895  was  professor  of  botany  at  De 
Pauw  university.  The  following  year  he ' 
was  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  from  there  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  at  Columbia,  where  he  has  re- 
mained. He  contributed  to  many  botanical 
and  other  scientific  periodicals.  Ferns  nnd 
mushrooms  were  special  hobbles  In  the 
line  of  his  more  general  work.  He  pub- 
lished "Our  Native  Ferns  nnd  Their  Al- 
lies," and  "Moulds.  Mildews,  nnd  Mii.sh- 
rooms." 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Botanical  Congress  in  Genoa  In  1892:  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club  since  1898.  He  was 
n  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Science,  member  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  America,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1900.  and  a  councilor  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  For  some 
time  he  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Mycologlcal  Club,  an  organization  not  now 
In  existence.  Mrs.  Underwood,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  West  Goshen.  Conn., 
August  10,  1881,  was  Marie  Antoinette, 
daughter  of  Norman  Spurr.  They  had 
only  one  daughter. 


Passaic.  N.  J. — Alexander  McAllister's 
dnMsrliter  Ethel's  courage  exceeds  her  pro- 
rtrienoy  fn  the  us3  of  firearms  or  she 
would  have  made  an  end  of  a  negro  thief 
who  robbed  her  father's  till.  He  got  one 
bullet  In  his  hat  but  the  other  four  Miss 
Ethol  shot  fallei  to  connect  and  the 
negro  was  still  -running  when  last  heard 
of. 

WicKESBARRB.  Pa. — In  all  probability 
the  city  park  commission  during  the  com- 
ing summer  will  erect  within  one  of  the 
oarks  a  greenhouse  where  the  plnnts 
grown  during  the  summer  months  will  be 
placed  and  cared  for  until  the  following 
spring,  thus  greatly  decreasing  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  Houses  of  a  similar  nature 
are  to  be  found  In  a  number  of  other  lead- 
ing cities  and  it  Is  asserted  that  the  cost  is 
materially  decreased  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  building  Is  located  on  park  prop- 
<»rtv  and  the  flowers  grown  during  the 
winter  months  prove  far  more  attractive 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  open.  This 
will  also  mean  that  the  commission  In- 
tends to  do  considerable  work  during  the 
rominff  peason  and  the  plans  which  they 
will  make  nt  a  meeting  to  be  held  In 
January  will  embrace  extensive  improve- 
ments. 


THB  HAPPY  GARDBNBR. 

When  you  die,  earth-lover, 

Flowers  shall  be  your  cover. 

Braver  than  the  purple  pall 

Spun  to  veil  dead  kings  withal. 

You  are  weaving,   day  by  day. 

Beauty  for  the  sun  to  slay. 

The  fleeting  pageant  of  delight  •* 

That  dwells  within  a  garden  bright. 

You   this  Persian  carpet  spread, 

And  named  it  a  sweet  wllliam  bed. 

You  painted  this  great  lambent  screen 

Of  larkspur,  lilled  white  between. 

You  hang  vine  garlands  low  and  high, 

Ripe  for  Bacchus,  reeling  by. 

You  are  the  over-lord  of  grapes 

And  plums,  and  all  alluring  shapes 

To  win  the  eye  and  tempt  the  tongue. 

Globed  liquid  honey,  leaves  among. 

Living,   you,   an   earth-born   guest. 

Are  of  men  the  mightiest; 

And  when  you  die.  earth-lover. 

Flowers  shall  be  your  cover. 

— ^Alice    Brown    In    Harper's   for .  A  "igust. 


MRS.  MALAPROP   STILL   SURVIVES. 

"Really,"  said  the  stylish  lady,  enthusi- 
astically, to  her  friend,  whose  riches  had 
come  quickly  and  outdistanced  her 
knowledge  of  the  common  objects  of  the 
London  parks — "really,  It  Is  quite  worth 
while  going  to  the  Zoo,  If  only  to  see  the 
wonderful   display   of   rhododendrons." 

"Is  it?"  replied  her  friend,  languidly 
toying  with  her  ringed  Angers.  "I  like  to 
look  at  the  great  clumsy  beasts,  too,  but 
it  always  smells  to  round  them  animal 
houses." 


Phippsburg,  Me.  —  The  three  masted 
schooner  Hoi  ace  M.  Bickford  was  launched 
November  7.  She  was  christened  with 
roses  and  carnations  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  Tralnor  of  West  Bath,  who 
will  go  in  command. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Plans  for  this  year's 
tournament  of  roses  are  well  under  way, 
nnd  will  move  rapidly  from  now  on. 
Chairmen  of  the  various  committees  to 
look  after  the  details  of  the  work  have 
been  named«  and  E.  T.  OiT  has  been  se- 
lected to  have  general  supervision  of  the 
floral  parade  on  New  Year's  day. 

Oroviixb,  Cal. — ^The  state  horticultural 
commission  has  mAPP6<l  out  the  plan  for 
fighting  the  white  fly  in  Orovllle  orchards. 
Operations  will  begin  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  December  and  must  be  com- 
pleted before  February  20.  Many  of  the 
trees  will  be  defoliated,  while  others  will 
be  fumigated.  This  work  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  K.  Cames  of  the 
commission  and  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Draher.  The  local  In- 
spectors are  busy  trying  to  learn  how 
many   orchards  are   infected. 


PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  send 
to  us  with  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  return  we  will  mail  yon 
a  15.cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TKIMARDEAU,  new  pans j 
seed. 

FRANK  S.  PLAH  GO. 

N^W  HAVEN     OONN. 


MICH  ELLS 


SEEDS 


Are  Always  Reliable,  ~|| 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  | 


m 
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Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid      bu. 

Pbilipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  $2  50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6  50 

Pbilipps  Slopeand  Terrace  Mixture^'lSc    3.50 

Pbilipps  Putting  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIX? URES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  perfect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalof . 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

ODOl^BDO^  OHIO. 

fALl  BIIIBS 

Special  Collection  No  1— $1.00. 

12  Hyacinths,  single  and  double  assorted. 
12  TnlipSy  si'  gle  and  double  assorted. 
25  Giant  Crocus,  assorted  colors. 
AU  delivered  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order  now. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  L  WILLET  SUD  CO.,  Atfosta,  Ga. 

Jobbers  and  Growing  Contractors  for  the  Sootb. 

GEOaOlA  OaOl^N  SEED  I 

Collards,  CoUon,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Qiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  Plume  Mustard, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  June 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  Pea- 
nuts, Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Seta, 
BunOata,  Appier  Oats,  Chufas.  Velvet  Brans, 
Giant  Beggar  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Georgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
slnte.  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roota  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maize.  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet.  Shallots,  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggies,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuilding  and  houses 

of  ten  need  painting.  ''Everybody's  Paint  Boole,"  written  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  paper  hanging,  Icalso- 
mining,  eto     ^ 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniture  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
deoorating  a  heme.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiirming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body cin  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE  GARDENING  CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

#  ■  » 

W«  out  sonrfy  any  of  tbo  toOowliig  bookt^  pMipsidy  at  tba  prices  siven: 


Manual  op  thb  Tsbbs  op  Nokx.. 
Amebica  (Saigent).— The  mott  com- 
plete and  aathoitic  work  on  tlie  sabjcct 
The  pages  nnmber  826,  with  over  000 
Ultistraaoiit.  BTeirj  tzee  student  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wdcdbbsaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
-*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.    A  volume  of  140 

gages    with    twenty-two   illustrations. 
0  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Pbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istteated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axj^ibd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage  tribe  are  given  here  veipr  iullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fundus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAOUS  (Hexamer).— A  ^actical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbnino  (Wauffh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardeninff.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuafie  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  is  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owneri  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).-* 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h<3pful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

rHow  TO  Makb  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  sbooess  of  the 
business.  No  grower  ol  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

The  (jOLDPISH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handb^*  Jiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Amebic  an  Cabnation  fC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  ^ 

Chrtsanthbmuii  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents.  ^ 

PoiaoATioN  Mbthods  Qohnson).— a 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAiseiy  illustrated; 
260pafles.    $1.0a  ( 


j    How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 

I— The  onhr  book  on  the  subject.     It  is  a 

thorough^  rdiable  work  by  anemtnentlv 

socooMmil  practical  florist.    lUustrated, 

$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoiy  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plarts 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illnstra- 
dons.  Anewworkbyaspedafistinthis 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ndes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

>Mu8HROOK8:   How  TO   Grow  Them 

Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  \xj  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooeisral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^ietables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  conntrjr  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigek).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
85  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  38  of  the  most  noted  berry 
git>weis  an  over  the  country.    50  cents. « 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propante  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinj^,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hvin^.    $1.50.  \ 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopfledia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
tng  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  £Euniliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authorityon  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Hdnnch). 
75  cents. 


The  Obchabd  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00, 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowbrs  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subfect  handled  in  a  poptilar 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75  cents. 

The  Bngubh  Flower  Garden  (Robin* 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  orall  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  jH^w  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eyeiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man3r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  ^ery 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  uaefbl 
information  vat  all  interested  in  fruit,  vei;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  .Green  g« 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

Nuts  por  PROPrr  (Parry).— A  treatisr 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatiGu  o 
nut-beanng  trees.  *  $1.00. 


Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

THE  6fllU)filUI0  60..  MOIOI  BuHdllO.  GUcaao 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  MolUs,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchiit  Clematis  Panlculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Ms 
Kaemp£^,  EulaUa  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for;  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greououse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.atataiatatai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  GO., 

-Tariytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed)* 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Pat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
ForoMrly  Stete  Entomoloftst  of  BUryluMl 

A  Prmotleal  TrMitUe  »nd  tlmelT  work  on  ebeftp 
tnU  etttrciive  ineanii  of  iie«troylng  insect  pests  and 
oUier  ▼ernilii  in  various  places.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
ouicooieof  practical  tests  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 
geiber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  Iniporunt  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  KITRSERTMEN 
owiiig  lu  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocvanlc  acid  gas  Ih  the  only 

E radical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  UKCd  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
ihe  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  In 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
appllf'd  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
oiin  iiestsatvery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  anthorlty  on  tbls  subject  In  tills  cotmtry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  mou 
cuiiiplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORI8T8 
hare  found  that  veireiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
Kruwn  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destrnctlon  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  tbls  problem.  The  methods  of  nr(»- 
cediirw  are  fnlly  de.»crll>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  hiking  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  imiiortant  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
snip  bide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  ston>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  f  ue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
\\\  tbe  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  lueloaure. 
COLI.RGE    AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  fliiii  It  an  n|vto-date  reference  work  on  tblssnb- 
JiTt.    It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  onl- 
wnrk  of  the  khid  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  » 

Cnpiilar  non-technleal  style,  profusely  Uluatrated. 
andnomelt  bound,  covering  2S0  pagM«  price,  poetr 
paid,  f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


Buildtnff 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Tbadc  Mauks 
DESiaNS 

COPVBICHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaorlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probab)y  patentable.  Commnnica- 
Mons  strictly  confldentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patenta  taken  tbrouffb  Munn  A  Co.  reoelre 
ipsekU  fioetes,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scieniific  JIincricatL 


A  handiomely  lUuitrated  weekly. 


I<argest  elr- 
Terms,  $S  a 


cnlatlon  of  any  tdentlflc  kramal.     ^       

year :  four  months.  $L  Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

W\  &C0i?»J?rt2:' New  York 

Branch  Offioe,  05  F  St*  Washington.  D.  G. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  In  tocritof 
tbem.      Prict.  $1.00  postpiM. 

THE  OiUBfNING  CO.,  Chlcant, 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  . . • 

Bound  Volumes 


.  .  OF  •  . • 


AN 


Gardening  iss. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  tfT.SO. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Mooon  BoMiig,  CHICAGO 


Grmmflvin 


L((]i(gVilAini^  reliable 

'^  j^usfiroon^paLm 


ENSUSn  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  »S^:%»Ttt  '^'%S'^^'&' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:.  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $S.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.00.    Special  prices  oo  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PVRE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  dTT  SPAWN.  It^.^^Ztt^'J^Z 

tight  tubes,  so  that  tbe  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  (he  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  tbe  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided. '  Price  per  briclc  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.2S,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freigilt;  10  lbs. . 
11.25- 25  lbs.,  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84*86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK:  1 4  Barolay  8t. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

rOR  1907, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadins:  American  Seed  Ottalogfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADBLPHtA. 
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NEW    GARDEN    HALL    IN    HUMBOLDT    PARK.    CHICAGO. 


Parks  and  Oardens, 

ENGLISH  TREES  IN  AUTUMN.       / 

The  colors  of  our  English  trees  in  au- 
tumn make,  on  the  whole,  says  the 
London  Times,  a  much  less  vivid  and 
conspicuous  display  than  is  to  be  seen 
during  October  and  early  November 
among  the  forests  Of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  English  climate  has 
a  hatred  of  extremes  which  seems  to 
stamp  itself  on  the  foliage  matured  by 
its  woods.  Bdlliant  and  beautiful  as  is 
often  the  beech  in  its  scarlet  and 
orange,  or  the  crimson  column  of  the 
bird-cherry  at  the  copse's  edge,  there  is 
felt  to  be  something  more  deeply  and 
truly  in  sympathy  with  English  scenery 
about  the  deep,  moldering  russet  of  the 
November  oak-crowns — a  color  which 
no  brightness  of  the  autumn  sunshine 
can  quite  kindle  into  living  flame,  though 
it    glows    on    steadfastly    and    strongly 


long-  after  the  more  fugitive  glories  of 
the  beech  have  been  stripped  by  the  late 
October  gales.  There  are  no  scarlets  in 
the  English  woods  so  unfailingly  bril- 
liant as  those  of  the  American  oaks, 
nor  any  yellows  so  profuse  and  con- 
stant as  those  of  the  Canadian  maples. 
Even  when  transplanted  to  our  own 
more  temperate  skies,  these  oaks  and 
maples  remain  true  to  acquired  habit, 
and  get  a  splash  of  color  in  the  midst 
of  the  trees  of  park  or  garden  which 
shines  out  amidst  its  surroundings  like 
the  glow  of  an  October  field  fire  in  a 
windy  nightfall.  Yet  the  primitive  ap- 
petite for  pure  color,  which  every  man, 
more  or  less,  consciously  possesses, 
could  hardly  require  a  fuller  satisfac- 
tion than  it  can  find  in  English  wood- 
lands, and  along  English  hedgerows, 
when  the  right  moment  is  chosen  in 
autumn's  gradual  decline,  and  the  sun 
shines     in     limpid     October,   brilliance* 


through  an  atmosphere  washed  clear  by 
rain. 

When,  on  a  day  of  autumn  wildness 
the  dark  shade  beneath  a  tall  avenue  of 
close-set  elms  is  thick  with  flying  gold 
or  all  the  scarlet  and  orange  of  a  quiet 
bank  of  hillside  beeches  is  whipped  and 
flung  abroad  by  the  lash  of  the  Atlantic 
rain,  there  is  a  strange  sense  of  a  prod- 
igal wastefulness  in  Nature,  and  of  a 
spirit  of  destruction  that  seems  wholly 
opposed  to  the  slow,  maturing  patience 
that  is  characteristic  of  her  rule.  To 
see  the  leaves  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, that  were  nursed  to  birth  and  to 
full  verdure  at  such  pains  of  sunshine 
and  fostering  shower,  now  stripped  and 
wasted  abroad  in  the  passion  of  a  sin- 
gle hour,  is  almost  like  witnessing  the 
sack  of  some  imperial  city  by  barbarians 
of  the  north.  The  wildness  of  such  an 
hour  brings  a  kind  of  intoxication  to 
the  blood.     Yet,  in  reality,  the   fall  of 
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the  autumn  leaf,  whether  it  comes 
tumultously  in  the  gale  of  a  single  night 
or  is  completed  gradually  and  slowly  in 
calm  and  equable  decay,  is  no  mere 
blind  aberration  of  destructive  violence, 
but  simply  one  stage  in  the  continual 
progress  of  life.  The  leaves  of  the  old 
year  fall,  because  the  young  buds  of  the 
new  spring  are  already  thrusting  them 
from  their  places.  In  the  case  of  many 
kinds  of  trees  the  new  buds  can  be 
plainly  seen  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
embarrassed of  the  old;  but  it  is  true 
of  all  that  they  thrust  the  old  ones 
away  by  the  development  of  their  own 
more  vigorous  life,  and  that  the  storms 
and  frosts  of  autumn  are  no  more  than 
their  auxiliaries.  The  falling  of  the 
leaf,  in  spite  of  all  its  accessories  of 
ruin  and  decay,  is  the  first  event  of 
spring. 

The  more  deeply  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish seasons  is  studied  the  more  plainly 
it  is  seen  how  there  is  no  dead  low- 
water  mark  between  one  year  and  the 
next.  In  spring  and  summer  the  tide 
may  seem,  indeed,  to  be  strongly  rising 
and  in  autumn  and  winter  to  ebb,  but 
the  forces  of  growth  and  decay  are  al- 
ways at  work  side  by  side.  Long  before 
the  hazel  covers  of  April  are  breaking 
into  leaf  the  snowdrops  among  their 
mossy  roots  have  already  passed  their 
own  time  of  flowering,  and  have  sunk 
once  more  into  rest.  It  is  the  leafing  of 
the  beeches  and  ashes  in  the  bluebell 
wood  which  cuts  off  the  vivifying  sun- 
light from  the  rich  flower  carpet  beneath 
their  boughs  and  thus  ends  spring  for 
the  flowers  at  the  time  when  the  leaves 
aloft  first  feel  it.  So  in  like  manner 
the  visible  decay  of  autumn  is  underlain 
on  all  sides  by  processes  of  rc-construc- 
tion  and  growth.  Through  the  tumultu- 
out  darkness  of  the  October  night  the 
groaning  elms  fling  free  the  ruin  of  their 
summer  verdure  and  shake  bared  arms 
against  the  flying  moon.  But  before 
morning  comes  already  the  worms  and 
the  rain  are  mingling  the  leaves  with 
the  mold  which  their  substance  thus  en- 
riches for  the  sustenance  of  other 
leaves  to  come,  and  high  above  through 
all   the   intricate   tracery   of   the  naked 


boughs,  the  germs  of  the  young  year's 
foliage  are  facing  the  open  sky  in 
readiness  for  the  breath  of  spring. 


OVERPLAMTING. 


Overplanting  is  a  mistake  too  often 
made  by  the  home  builder.  When  plant- 
ing, the  zealous  gardener  wishes  imme- 
diate effects,  and  in  order  to  get  them 
plants  much  too  thickly  for  the  beauty 
or  comfort  of  after  years.  These  mis- 
takes are  often  seen  too  late,  as  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  none  may  be  cut  out 
without  marring  the  harmonious  effect 
of  the  whole.  Trees  and  shrubs  should 
largely  be  confined  to  border  plantations 
and  the  center  or  house  space  embel- 
lished with  plants  of  lesser  growth,  but 
more  ornate  and  luxurious  in  growth 
and  bloom.  Carefully  study  the  prob- 
able ultimate  growth  of  the  trees,  set 
them  at  proper  distances  and  then  make 
a  secondary  or  subsidiary  planting  to 
be  later  cut  out. 


AT  HUMBQLDT  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

Although  before  the  Improvements 
taken  In  hand  by  Supt.  Jensen  some 
parts  of  Humboldt  park  were  in  far 
better  condition  than  any  other  parks 
In  the  west  side  system  of  Chicago, 
there  were  parts  of  It  that  had  been 
left  absolutely  wild.  It  Is  to  such  parts 
that  Mr.  Jensen  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention and  the  results  are  already  ap- 
parent. We  have  already  described  the 
fine  rose  garden  in  this  park,  planted 
last  summer,  and  this  is  to  be  still  fur- 
ther improved  by  a  fine  water  court  in 
the  center.  The  excavating  and  con- 
crete work  has  already  been  done  and 
when  all  the  work  is  finished  there  will 
be  sprays  of  water  in  various  parts  of 
it.  Mr.  Jensen's  Idea  here  is  to  give 
an  air  of  life  and  movement  to  this 
part  of  the  garden  by  means  of  the 
moving  water,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  however  fine  a  garden  may  be, 
moving  water  improves  it  and  prevents 
any  possibility  of  monotony.  It  is  prob- 
able that  pieces  of  statuary  will  be  de- 
signed and  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 


court  though  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
decided  on  this  point. 

Back  of  the  rose  garden  what  was 
formerly  a  piece  of  more  or  less  waste 
ground  has  been  formed  into  a  beau- 
tiful flower  garden  with  perennial 
flowers  and  shrubs  planted  about  in 
great  profusion  and  in  fine  masses  that 
next  summer,  will,  no  doubt,  gladden 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  tired  cltlsens. 
Here  the  idea  of  water  has  been  still 
further  carried  out,  and,  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ground  lending  itself  to 
such  a  plan,  waterfalls  and  a  meander- 
ing stream  have  been  arranged.  The 
Idea  of  a  natural  spring  is  exceedingly 
well  carried  out,  so  well  that  few  will 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  water  rises 
naturally.  A  rocky  bed  has  been  laid 
and  overlaid  with  sand,  through  which 
the  water  bubbles  up  clear  and  in  a 
perfectly  natural  manner.  Falling  over 
rocks  as  it  goes  down  stream  it  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  lagoon.  This  Is  re- 
peated on  the  opposite  side  and  is  an 
exquisite  bit  of  work.  Looking  at  the 
flower  garden  from  the  back  of  the 
rose  garden  the  lagoon  is  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  ground  rises  In  undu- 
lating lines  on  either  side.  Winding 
walks  are  conveniently  made  and  in 
the  distance  a  knoll  is  thickly  planted. 
In  a  few  years  time  when  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  well  established  this 
will  be  a  charming  vista. 

Across  the  lagoon  a  tea  house  has 
been  erected  and  this  will  be  a  very 
pleasant  retreat.  A  seat  of  exquisite 
design  has  been  made,  near  the  head 
of  the  stream  in  the  garden,  of  oak  and 
concrete,  at  once  simple  and  effective. 
Artificial  rock  has  been  used  in  the 
sides  of  the  streams  and  a  fine  water- 
fall of  red  sandstone  has  also  been  con- 
structed. The  walks  all  around  wind 
easily  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
salient  points  In  the  landscape  are 
easily  seen.  They  are  being  well  made 
with  crushed  stone  that  will  ^*  ■'r*-  at 
all  times  and  pleasant  to  walk  on.  All 
kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  and  the  best  of 
hardy  perennials  and  bulbous  plants 
have  been  used,  many  thousands  of 
Llllum  candidum  and  Dutch  bulbs, 
phloxes,  peonies  and  all  the  best  of 
showy  garden  subjects.  The  utility  side 
Is  not  being  forgotten  and,  close  to  the 
barns,  a  large  concreted  court  has  been 
made.  Here  will  be  stored  anything  not 
In  actual  use  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
jenter  is  a  "crematorium"  for  burning 
up  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  This  will  be 
extremely  useful.  The  weed  cutter, 
ihown  in  the  Illustration  herewith,  is 
run  on  the  various  lakes  all  over  the 
west  side  system  to  rid  the  ornamental 
water  of  all  kinds  of  weeds.  A  4-h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  is  used  to  run  this  in 
sununer  and  in  winter  the  same  engine 
is  used  on  a  wagon  to  run  spray  pumps  for 
the  trees. 
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Weed  cutter  at  \vork  on  luke. 


Santa  Babbara,  Cal. — ^Thls  city  pro- 
poses to  revive  the  famous  floral  festival 
of  former  years  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  these  waters 
The  proposal  Is  gaining  general  Csvor  and 
a  large  sum  may  be  raised  for  the  elabo- 
rate costly  floral  dlq;>lay. 

Wabhington,  D.  C. — The  recent  flower 
show  is  said  to  have  resulted  In  a  loss. 
President  Bissett  says:  "The  people  of 
this  city  did  not  patronize  the  show  to 
the  extent  we  think  they  should  have 
done.  We  gave  what  visitors  from  New 
York  and  other  cities  stated  was  a  show 
equal  to  those  seen  In  the  large  cities, 
and  put  forth  special  eCTorta  to  maJte  It 
a  success." 
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PARK  WORK  AT  BUTTE,  MONT. 

Those  who  s>o  to  the  Columbia  gar- 
dens, Butte,  Mont.,  next  spring:  will 
Hnd  them  much  improved  and  larger 
than  last  year.  Fifteen  acres  have  been 
added,  and  this  section  will  be  cleared 
at  once  of  the  little  wild  wood  it  con- 
tains. Reforestization  is  goingr  on. 
3,000  trees  having  been  successfully 
planted,  but  these  were  made  a  success 
only  after  about  8,000  had  been  tried. 

The  first  attempts  at  tree  planting 
met  with  disaster  because  varieties  of 
trees  accustomed  to  warmer  climates 
were  planted.  Finally  Canadian  pop- 
lars were  tried  and  these  grew  readily. 
Cn  the  new  15-acre  tract  some  experi- 
mental forestry  is  about  to  be  tried. 
Birch,  elm  and  maple,  both  of  the  plain 
ind  cut-leaf  variety,  will  be  planted, 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  these  will 
succeed.  The  new  tract  lies  directly 
north  of  the  tract  between  the  green- 
house and  pavilion. 


AT  aEVELAND. 

Forester  Boddy  has  enlisted  a  very  ca- 
pable assistant  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  his  work  of  restoring  to  this 
with  the  welfare  of  the  municipality  at 
heart  will  wish  the  two  well  in  their  ef- 
forts. The  immediate  task  at  hand  is  to 
city  her  title  of  the  Forest  city.  Everyone 
bring  the  telephone  companies  to  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  with  impunity  con- 
tinue to  butcher  shade  trees  along  public 
streets,  whenever  their  convenience  seems 
to  demand  that  branches  give  way  to 
wires. 

Too  many  trees  have  been  hopelessly 
marred  and  the  beauty  of  too  many  streets 
all  but  destroyed  already,  and  it  is  well 
now.  at  the  beginning  of  an  active  cam- 
paign of  planting  by  Uio  city,  to  take 
measures  that  will  prevent  future  work 
going  for  naught.  New  ordinances  are  ex- 
pected to  give  the  forester  the  authority 
he  asks.  The  dream  of  a  city  of  boule- 
vards, with  all  wires  undergrround,  may 
not  be  realized  for  years,  but  no  one  will 
l>egnidge  the  forester  indulgence  in  any 
such  ambitions  he  may  have.  Meanwhile 
the  progranmie  is  definite;  to  save  the 
trees  we  have  and  start  more  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  BEST  ROSES. 

For  many  years  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture (England)  >ias  published  an- 
nual analyses  of  various  florists'  flow- 
ers and,  although  conditions  over  there 
as  to  climate  and  soil  are  different  from 
those  obtaining  here,  and  the  cultural 
methods  are  not  the  same,  we  think  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  In  the  last  one 
published,  the  "Rose  Analysis."  For 
21  years  the  name  of  every  rose  in  the 
flrst,  second  and  third  prize  stands  at 
the  annual  show  of  tlie  National  Rose 
Society  has  been  taken,  the  results 
tabulated  and  the  varieties  arranged  in 
order  according  to  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  shown.  Recently  in- 
troduced kinds  are  given  positions 
according  to  the  showing  they  have 
made,  but  many  old  favorites  are  found 
in  the  list.  We  give  the  name  and 
color  of  the  50  leaders  in  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  and  hybrid  teas,  25  teas 
and  noisettes  and  25  decorative  roses 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  list: 


HYBRID  PERPerUALS    AND   HYBRID   TBA8. 

Bessie  Brown  (H.  T.) — Creamy  white. 

Mildred  Grant  (H.  T.) — Ivory  white, 
shaded    pink. 

Dean  Hole  (H.  T.) — Silvery  carmine, 
shaded  salmon. 

Frau  Carl  Druse hk I  (H.  P.) — Pure 
white. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (H.  P.) — Rosy  pink. 

Caroline  Testout  <H.  T.) — Light  sal- 
mon  pink. 

Ulrlch  Brunner   (H.   P.) — Cherry  red. 


Lady  Moyra  Beauclero  (H.  T.) — 
Madder  rose  with  silvery  reflex. 

Duko  of  Wellington  (H.  P.)— Bright 
shaded  crimson. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  (H.  P.) 
— Ivory  white. 

Comte  de  Raimbaud  (H.  P.) — Clear 
crimson. 

Countess  of  Derby  (H.  T.) — Flesh 
peach. 

Mamie  (H.  T.) — ^Rosy  carmine,  yel- 
low base. 
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Wator  scene  in  Humboldt  park. 


Hugh  Dickson  (11.  P.) — Crimson, 
shaded  scarlet. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (H.  T.)— Bright 
rosy  pink. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (H.  T.)  — 
Cream,   shaded   lemon. 

A.  K.  Williams  (H.  P.)— Bright  car- 
mine red. 

La  France  (H.  T.) — Silvery  rose, 
shaded  lilac. 

Alice  Lindsell  (H.  T.) — Creamy  white, 
pink  center. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  (H. 
P.) — Clear  rosy  pink. 

Lady    Ashtown    (H.    T.) — Deep    pink. 

Florence  Pemberton  (H.  T.) — Creamy 
white,  tinted  pink. 

Gustave  Piganeau  (H.  P.) — Shaded 
carmine. 

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi  (H.  P.) — 
Glowing  rose. 

Captain  Hayward  (H.  P.) — Scarlet 
crimson. 

Her  Majesty  (H.  P.) — Pale  rose. 

J.  B.  Clark  (H.  T.) — Deep  scarlet, 
shaded  plum. 

Horace  Vernet  (H.  P.) — Scarlet  crim- 
son,   dark   shaded. 

Marquise  LItta  (H.  T.) — Carmine 
rose,   brig'it   center. 

Helen  Keller   (H.  P.) — Rosy  cerise. 

Ulster    (H.   P.) — Salmon   pink. 

Klllarney  (H.  T.) — Pale  pink,  shaded 
white. 

Prince  Arthur  (H.  P.) — Bright  crim- 
son. 

White   Lady    (H.   T.)— Creamy  white. 

Chas.  Lefebvre  (IL  P.) — Purplish 
crimson. 

Gustav  Grunerwald  (H.  T.) — Car- 
mine pink. 

Marie  Baumann  (H.  P.) — Soft  car- 
mine  red. 

Francois  Michelon  (H.  P.) — Deep 
rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Dupuy  Jamain  (H.  P.)  —  Bright 
cerise  '        i 

Alfred  Colomb  (H.  P.)— Bright  car- 
mine  red. 

Madame  Gabtiel  Luizet  (H.  P.)  — 
Light    silvery   pink. 

Countess  of  Caledon  (H.  T.) — Car- 
mine rose. 

Fisher  Holmes  (H.  P.) — Shaded  crim- 
son Bcarlet. 


Robert  tfcott  (H.  T.)— Clear  rosy 
pink,  shaded  flesh. 

Tom  Wood  (H.  P.) — Brownish  red. 

Duchess  of  Portland  (H.  T.) — Pale 
sulphur  yellow. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (H.  T.)— 
Rosy  flesh. 

Gten.  Jacqueminot  (H.  P.) — Bright 
scarlet  crimson. 

Marchioness  of  Downshire  (H.  P.) — 
Light  pink,   shaded  rose. 

Mrs.  David  McKee  (H.  T.) — Creamy 
yellow. 

TEAS    AND    N0ISBTTB8. 

White  Maman  Cochet — White,  tinged 
lemon. 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley — Pink,  tinted 
carmine. 

Maman  Cochet — Deep  flesh,  suffused 
light  rose. 

Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux — Flesh,  shad- 
ed peach. 

The    Bride — White,    tinged    lemon. 

Comptesse  de  Nadaillac  —  Peach, 
shaded  apricot. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting — ^Aprieot 
yellow,   shaded   orange. 

Medea — Lemon  yellow. 

Catherine  Mermet — Light   rosy   flesh. 

Muriel  Grahame — Light  cream,  flush- 
ed rose. 

Bridesmaid — ^Bright  pink. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince — Pure  white. 

Madame   Cusin — ^Violet   rose. 

Innocente    Plrola — Creamy    white. 

Souvenir  d'Eliso  Vardon  —  Cream, 
tinted  rose. 

Mme.  Hoste — Pale  lemon  yellow. 

Souvenir    d'un   Ami — Pale    rose. 

Cleopatra — Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose. 

Marechal  Nlel — Deep  bright  golden 
yellow. 

Mme.  de  Watteville — Cream  bordered 
rose. 

Oolden  Gate — Creamy  white,  tinted 
rose. 

Ernest  Metz — Salmon  tinted  rose. 

Marie  Van  Houte — Lemon  yellow, 
edged  rose. 

Princess   of   Wales — ^Rosy   yellow. 

Anna  Olivier — Pale  buff,  flushed. 

DBCORATrVE. 

Wm.  Allen  Richardson  (N.) — Deep 
orange  yellow. 

Gustave  Regis  (H.  T.) — Nankeen  yel- 
low. ^^/ 
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Marquise  de  Salisbury  (H.  T.) — 
Bright   crimson. 

Crimson  Rambler  (Poly.) — Bright 
crimson. 

Mme.  Chatenay  (H.  T.) — Salmon 
pink. 

Liberty    (H.   T.) — Velvety   crimson. 

Leuchestern   (Poly.) — Bright  rose. 

Mme.  Pernet  Ducher  (H.  T.) — Canary 
yellow. 

Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau  (T.) — Clear 
bright  yellow. 

I^dy  Battersea  (H.  T.) — Cherry 
crimson,  shaded  orange. 

Rosa   Macrantha    (S.) — Flesh. 

Camoens  (H.  T.) — Glowing  rose. 

Irish  Glory   (S.) — Silvery  pink. 

Papillon    (T.) — Pink   and   white. 

Lady   Curzon    (Damask) — Pink. 

Tea  Rambler  (T.) — Deep  coppery 
pink. 

Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (H.  T.)  — 
Bright  light  crimson. 

Claire  Jacquier  (Poly.)  —  'Nankeen 
yellow. 

Helene    (Poly.) — Pale   violet. 

Jersey  Beauty   (WIch.) — Pale  yellow. 

Mme.  Ravary  (H.  T.) — Orange  yellow. 

Crimson   Damask — Bright    crimson. 

Una  (S.)— Pale  buff. 

The    Garland    (H.    C.)— Blush. 

Mrte.  Falcot  (T.) — Deep  apricot. 

The  striking  success  of  Irish  roses  In 
England  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  first  50  in  the  hy- 
brid class  were  raised  by  A.  Dickson 
&  Sqns  of  Newto^nards,  a  great  rec- 
ord. •  Such  fine  old  roses  as  A.  K.  Wil- 
liami^.  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Al- 
fred Colomb  and  others  will  remind 
growers  of  old  times,  so  will  the  beau- 
tiful old  Mme.  Falcot  that  Just  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  first  25  for  dec- 
orative roses.  Many  will  remember 
the  charming  buds  of  this  old  favorite. 
Wm.  Allen'  Richardson,  whicl^  heads 
the  list  in  this  section,  has  not  been 
as  popular  in  this  country  as  in  Eng- 
land, though  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
rose.  A  fault  with  grafted  or  budded 
plants  is  that  the  flowers  after  the 
first  few  years  do  not  come  so  good 
in  color  as  at  first,  but  own  root  plants 
do  not  show  this  peculiarity.  Such  a 
method  of  choosing  decorative  roses 
for  garden  use  is  hardly  reliable,  for 
many  that  may  win  at  an  exhibition 
are  not  the  best  for  an  outdoor  display. 
Liberty,  for  instance,  comes  sixth  on 
the  list,  yet  there  are  many  that  would 
easily  beat  this  as  an  outdoor  rose, 
while  the  beautiful  early  flowering 
Carmine  Pillar,  which  opens  its  large 
single  blooms  before  any  other,  is  No. 
32   on   this  list. 


ROSES  WITH  HAIIDSOnE  FRUITS. 

There  are  usually  positions  in  a  gar- 
den where  a  few  species  and  varieties 
of  wild  roses  can  be  planted  with  ad- 
vantage, says  The  Garden.  Some  of 
them  are  admirable  subjects  for  hedges 
or  screens.  In  summer  we  have  the 
flowers,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  a 
number  have  bright  fruits^or  heps  and 
yellow  and  crimson-tinted  folialgre*  As 
a  rule  the  bushes  fruit  more  freely  in 
ordinary  soil  rather  than  that  which  has 
been  richly  manured.  The  fruits  vary 
from  bright  red  to  black.  Half  a  dosen 
kinds  with  handsome  fruits  are  R.  mac- 
lophylla,  bright  scarlet  fruits  two  inches 
in  length;  R.  rugosa  and  varieties  (the 
Japanese  .  briar),  large,  round,  red 
fruits;  R.  spinosissima  (the  Scotch 
rose),  especially  the  variety  Altaica;  R. 
Vlrginiana  (syn.  R.  luclda),  R.  alpina 
and  R  rubiginosa  (the  sweet  briar),  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Penzance  hybrids.  On 
some  fruits  the  calyx  is  persistent,  while 
in  others  it  decays,  as  in  the  case  of  (R. 
Vlrginiana)  when  the  fruits  approach  ma- 
turity. 


PINE  TREES  ATTACKED  BY  BLIGHT. 

White  pine  in  New  England  was  quite 
generally  attacked  last  summer  with  a 
peculiar  blight  which  the  government 
has  been  investigating  without  so  far 
solving  the  mystery.  S.  T.  Dana,  one  of 
the  officers  concerned  in  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  report  states  that  the  disease  is 
very  widely  spread  throughout  New 
England,  and  it  occurs  practically  every- 
where south  of  the  White  mountains. 
In  most  places  only  a  few  scattered  trees 
are  attacked  by  the  blight,  although  in 
a  few  localities  as  many  as  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  trees  are  affected  by  the 
disease.  Brunswick,  Mc.,  appears  to 
have  suffered  severely.  Another  badly 
affected  locality  is  Eliot,  Me.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  disease  has  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  in  very  widely 
separated  localities  all  at  once.  The 
present  situation,  says  the  report,  is  not 
one  that  calls  for  alarm,  but  simply  for 
further  investigation. 


Boston,  Mass. — The  Florists'  Album  Co. 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $40,000  to  publish  floral  designs.  S. 
E.  Blanchard,  Hyde  Park  is  president 
and  G.   N.  Murch  Newton,  treasurer. 


The  Oreenhouse, 

CHYSIS  BRACTESCENS. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a 
plant  growing  in  the  greenhouses  at 
Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  quaint  beauty  of  this  orchid, 
certainly  the  finest  species  in  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  and  a  capital  free 
flowering  plant.  The  flowers  arc  pro- 
duced few  or  many  upon  the  spike;  the 
more  flowers  there  are  the  smaller  they 
are  usually.  The  outer  segments  are 
white,  the  lio  is  also  white  stained  with 
yellow,  a  pretty  combination. 

C.  bractescens  likes  a  high  and  moist 
temperature  while  the  growth  is  active 
and  during  hot  weather  the  plants 
should  be  freely  sprayed  to  keep  insects 
in  check,  red  spider  and  thrips  being  its 
worst  enemies.  The  growth  commences 
in  spring  and  finishes  up  in  autumn, 
when  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
may  be  reduced  and  more  sunlight  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  plants.  This  ripens 
the  growth  and  enables  it  to  pass  the 
winter  in  safety.  During  the  latter  sea- 
son the  roots  may  be  kept  comparatively 
,  dry,  only  enough  to  keep  the  growths 
from  shrivelling. 

The  best  place  to  grow  this  chysis  is 
in  a  house  devoted  to  cattleyas,  where 
the  growth  is  sure  to  be  well  consoli- 
dated in  fall  and  consequently  flowers 
freely.  Equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphag- 
num moss  with  a  little  good  loam  and 
plenty  of  finely  broken  crocks  is  a  suit- 
able compost.  The  plants  are  best 
grown  in  wood  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof  where  not  only  do  the  growths 
develop  well  but  the  flowers  look  well 
in  such  positions. 


AT  FRANK  OECHSLIN'S,  CHICAGO. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  a 
house  of  Boston  ferns  and  some  pot 
chrysanthemums  are  from  photographs 
taken  at  Frank  Oechslin*s,  Chicago, 
where  immense  numbers  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  are  grown.  Just  now,  when  pre- 
paring for  the  Christmas  market,  the 
place  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Thousands 
of  palms  in  all  sizes,  ferns  of  all  kinds 
and  beautiful  flowering  plants  are  to  be 
seen.  A  houseful  of  the  beautiful  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Lorraine,  other  houses 
filled  with  choice  cyclamens  and  others 
with  every  class  of  plant  that  is  grown 
for  the  Christmas  market  make  up  a 
rare  horticultural  treat,  for  not  only 
are  the  plants  grown  in  immense  num- 
bers, but  each  one  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  cultivation. 
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CYaAMENS. 

The  plants  need  the  fullest  sunlight  now 
to  keep  them  stocky  and  prevent  long 
drawn  flower  stems.  They  should  not 
touch  each  other  on  the  bench.  A  good 
circulation  of  air  should  surround  them  in 
a  carnation  house  temperature.  There  la 
no  use  trying  to  push  plants  which  are 
backward  by  placing  them  In  a  warm 
house.  Too  often  plants  which  have  re- 
quired a  year  or  more  of  careful  culture 
are  spoiled  In  this  manner.  A  little  higher 
temperature  for  a  few  days  towards 
Christmas  will  often  help  to  open  a  num- 
ber of  buds,  and  thereby  put  a  plant  In 
condition.  A  cyclamen,  no  matter  how  well 
grown,  where  the  flowers  hang  all  over  tlie 
plant  is  an  unsightly  affair  at  its  beat. 
and  only  admired  wlien  there  are  no  bet- 
ter ones  to  be  had.  Plants  of  this  kind 
are  the  result  of  a  weakened  constitatlao, 
caused  by  a  too  high  temper^ti^re  or  not 
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enousrh  light  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  plants  stand  near  the  glass 
or  10  feet  away  from  it  as  long  as  the 
house  they  are  in  is  light  The  small 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  into  flats 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  In 
most  cases  cyclamens  will  germinate  very 
irregularly,  and  the  seed  boxes  should  be 
kept  clean,  lightly  cultivated  and  watered 
even  after  the  first  and  second  lot  of 
seedlings  have  been  removed.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  sow  another  batch.  It 
depends  far  more  on  the  care  the  plants 
receive,  than  the  exact  date  the  seed  is 
sown  as  to  results.  The  little  seedlings 
require  as  much  attention  as  the  big  plants 
do,  in  fact  more,  and  while  their  growth 
may  not  be  very  noticeable,  if  stunted  now 
on  account  of  neglect  no  culture  after- 
wards will  fully  overcome  it. 


KOTES  ON  VIOLETS. 

There  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  the 
violet  crop  as  letting  the  plants  go  out 
of  cultivation  in  any  way.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  any  special  cultural  detail  that 
will  cause  a  backset;  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  will  survive  checks  that  would  be 
very  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  a  full  crop 
of  fine  flowers  on  weaker  plants.  Like 
almost  all  other  crops,  where  the  plants 
are  in  robust  health  and  growing  in  soil 
that  suits  them  it  is  Just  a  case  of  at- 
tending to  the  daily  routine  and  gather- 
ing the  flowers.  But  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  insects  have  been  allowed  to  make 
headway  or  the  plants  were  weak  when 
benched  there  is  trouble  all  the  way  for 
the  grower. 

Take  Marie  Louise  and  its  synonyms 
and  n-iarly  related  kinds,  no  matter  under 
what  name  they  are  grown:  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  fail  with  it  even 
after  the  plants  have  made  a  good 
growth  at  first  One  frequent  cause  of 
failure  is  dirty  glasa  Healthy  plants 
must  have  ample  light  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  the  weakly  specimen  that  loses 
color  when  the  sun  shines  on  it  Then 
the  violet  likes  exposure  to  air.  To  run 
the  houses  close  and  think  that  by  so 
doing  the  crop  will  be  hastened  is  a  very 
mistaken  policy.  When  this  has  been 
done  it  is  not  even  now  too  late  to  get  a 
sood  growth  Into  the  plants  for  an  early 
spring  crop;  but  the  change  to  cool,  airy 
conditions  must  be  made  at  once  if  the 
crop  is  to  be  saved  and  it  will  never  be 
as  good  as  that  from  vigorous,  cool  grown 
plants.  The  whole  truth  about  violet 
grrowing  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Suc- 
cess in  it  comes  to  the  grower  who  makes 
up  his  mind  to  start  clean  and  keep  his 
plants  right  from  the  start  There  is  no 
other  way  and  beyond  a  certain  point 
there  can  be  no  bolstering  up  of  badly 
grown  plants. 

Vigorous  plants  will  be  taking  quite  an 
amount  of  food  from  the  soil  now  and 
this  must  be  kept  up  by  surface  feeding. 
For  the  small  foliaged  varieties  nitrate 
of  soda  in  small  quantities  is  helpful,  but 
when  it  is  used  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
must  be  kept  up  by  frequent  light  dress- 
Ingrs  of  fine  bonemeal  lightly  scratched  in 
when  cultivating  the  surface  soil.  An 
eciual  quantity  of  old  soot  mixed  with 
the  bonemeal  prevents  the  fungoid  growth 
that  sometimes  appears  if  used  in  too 
larere  quantities.  Marie  Louise  If  grown 
cool  and  hard  has  never  a  leaf  more  than 
Is  "granted  and  to  remove  foliage  In  order 
to  let  the  light  into  the  flowers  as  has 
t>eeTi  recommended  is  quite  wrong.  Some 
of  the  single  varieties  make  a  very  heavy 
grro^rth   of    foliage   and    it   may    in    some 


2ases  be  necessary  to  remove  a  few  leaves 
but  usually  those  needed  for  adorning 
the  bunches  of  flowers  sent  out  will  keep 
all  right  in  this  respect  Unless  a  vigor- 
ous leaf  growth  is  kept  up  and  the  leaves 
kept  clean  after  being  grown,  root  action 


should  have  the  ventilators  so  arranged 
that  air  circulates  freely  Just  above  the 
floor  level.  In  some  large  houses  the  air 
at  two  feet  or  so  from  the  floor  is  stag- 
nant and  in  such  houses  violets  are  some- 
times a  failure  when  they  do  well  in  nar- 
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House  of  Boston  ferns  and  basket  plants  with  English  ivy 


becomes  slow  and  the  crop  of  flowers  suf- 
fers. And  nothing  but  cool  airy  conditions 
in  the  atmosphere  and  frequent  attention 
to  cultivation  and  feeding  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  leaves  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  most  careful  watching,  red  spider 
sometimes  appears.  But  if  taken  in  hand 
at  once  before  the  insects  have  a  chance 
to  establish,  themselves  there  will  be 
little  trouble  in  effecting  a  clearance. 
Growers  of  hardy  and  semi-hardy  plants 
under  glass  do  not  always  realize  how 
easily  insects  are  killed  by  cold  water. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  first  spot  of  red 
spider  is  seen  get  hold  of  the  hose  with  a 
fine  nozzle,  keep  the  finger  tightly  pressed 
on  this  to  cause  a  fine  but  forcible  spray 
and  &y  over  every  plant,  holding  up  the 
leaves  with  the  left  hand  to  ensure  the 
spray  reaching  the  under  sides.  Do  this 
regularly  on  bright  mornings  after  pick- 
ing the  fiowers  and  the  insects  will  be 
destroyed  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
injure  the  planta  Ammonia  again  is 
very  distasteful  to  insects  and  a  little 
soot  and  iime  in  equal  proportions  dusted 
lightly  around  the  plants  frequently  gen- 
erates ammonia,  and  Is  beneficial  to  the 
plants.  The  small  slugs  and  shell  snails 
that  are  so  troublesome  in  violet  houses 
cannot  stand  this  either  and  will  give 
plants  so  treated  a  wide  berth. 

Houses     wherein     violets     are     grown 


row  small  houses  ventilated  low  down.  If 
ventilation  this  way  is  not  provided  for, 
the  glass  should  be  taken  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  houses  in  spring  and  left  out  until 
really  severe  frost  necessitates  its  being 
replaced.  When  the  construction  allows 
of  it,  small  sliding  shutters,  low  down, 
that  can  be  opened  or  shut  from  inside 
the  openings  covered  with  perforated  zinc 
outside,  are  very  useful  and  there  are  few 
days  in  the  winter  when  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  open  them  a  little.  As  to  violet 
diseases  the  grower  who  wishes  to  be  suc- 
cessful has  simply  got  to  do  without  them. 
If  he  has  a  badly  infected  stock  then  it 
must  be  cleared  out  and  replaced  with 
new  and  clean  plants,  the  houses  being 
thoroughly  fumigated  and  cleaned  and 
the  soil  renewed.  But  as  hinted  above, 
clean,  healthy,  hardy  stock  does  not  in- 
vite disease  and  even  when  a  slight  at- 
tack appears  of  spot  or  other  trouble 
removal  of  the  first  signs  of  it  usually 
puts  an  end  to  it.  It  is  the  weak  plants 
growing  In  a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere 
that  form  propagating  grounds  for  dis- 
eases and  insects  to  which  they  eventually 
succumb.         

LoNO  Beach,  Cax. — ^The  Ebell  Club  of 
Long  Beach  will  petition  the  city  trustees 
to  appropriate  $200  for  the  employment  of 
C.  M.  Robinson,  the  famous  landscape  art- 
ist, to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  general 
beautification   of   the   city.  \_/ 
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The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  bv  Abe  Willing. 

At  the  Cawston,  Cal.,  ostrich  farm  a 
Japanese  artist  and  decorator  has  been 
employed  to  create  a  genuine  Japanese 
garden,  a  duplicate  of  those  established 
by  the  wealthy  men  of  Japan  for  their 
amusement.  The  pagoda  style  structure 
that  forms  the  entertainment  room  is 
ornamented  with  immense  dragons, 
done  in  gold,  all  festively  biting  each 
other.  A  Japanese  girl  will  serve  re- 
freshments, consisting  of  rice  cakes  and 
tea  served  in  dainty  chinaware.  In  front 
of  the  pagoda  is  a  tree  garden  with 
pools,  done  in  cement,  variegated  by 
fountains  and  goldfish.  A  gorgeous 
gateway  in  vermillion  embellishes  the 
entrance,  and  a  sign  above  signifies  wel- 
come. The  fences  of  this  Japanese  cre- 
ation are  of  burnt  wood,  manufactured 
on  the  premises  in  the  Asiatic  manner, 
quite  a  novelty  to  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans.   This  garden  cost  nearly  $2,000. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Strange  Facts 
about  Orchids"  a  Chicago  paper  recently 
came  out  with  the  usual  absurd  state- 
ments that  are  constantly  appearing. 
Strange  many  of  these  statements  arc, 
hut  they  arc  not  facts  by  any  means. 
First  of  all,  the  daily  paper  reporter  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  idea  that  orchids  are 
most  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  are  not. 
An  interested  amateur  grower  is  as  like- 
ly to  be  successful  in  orchid  culture  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  horticulture  he 
may  take  up;  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
many.  The  fact  (?)  that  $5,000  was 
paid  in  London  recently  for  pollen 
grains  for  fertilizing  orchids  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt;  also  the 
values  quoted  of  recently  exhibited 
plants.  Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire the  first  distinguished  orchid  col- 
lector by  any  means.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  duke's  attention  to  orchid  grow- 
ing was  drawn,  as  already  mentioned  in 
this  column,  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
beautiful  butterfly  orchid  at  one  of  the 
London  exhibitions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  people  are  attracted  to  orchids 
by  reading  these  scare  paragraphs,  but 
tne  plants  are  so  delightful  in  themselves 
that  they  will  win  their  way  without 
such  silly  boosting. 

An  interesting  account  of  how  the 
magnolia  fig  of  Texas  received  its  name 
recently  appeared  in  a  California  paper, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
"The  name  'Magnolia  fig*  came  by 
chance.  Many  years  ago,  the  legend  is, 
an  agent  came  to  the  coast  country  of 
Texas  for  the  sale  of  nursery  stock.  In 
one  neighborhood  he  was  given  orders 
for  Magnolia  grandifiora,  the  magnolia 
evergreen,  dear  to  all  southerners.  When 
tne  plants  came  they  were  without  foli- 
age, and  in  explanation  the  agent  said 
the  leaves  had  been  removed  for  safer 
shipment.  This  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  little  trees  were  planted.  The  set- 
tlers looked  forward  fondly  for  their 
'magnolias*  to  bloom,  until  the  follow- 
ing season,  when  they  turned  out  to  be 
trees  bearing  a  large  white  fig.  But  the 
mistake  of  the  agent  was  the  luck  of  the 
settlers  of  the  coast  country,  for  their 
'Magnolia  fig,'  by  which  name  the  tree 
came  to  be  known  locally,  proved  to  be 
the  famous  fig  grown  upon  the  Tampico 
plateau  of  Mexico.  So  the  settlers  culti- 
vated their  'Magnolia  fig/  until  now, 
aided  by  the  soil  and  climate,  it  has  be- 
come the  best  fig  in  the  state." 


Miss  Bessie  Marsh,  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
has  achieved  such  wonderful  success  with 
her  chryanthemum  farm  that  her  home 
has  now  become  one  of  the  show  places 
of  southern  California.  "Ten  years 
ago,"  said  Miss  Marsh,  speaking  of  her 
work,  "I  was  ordered  to  California  and 
told  to  spend  the  whole  time  outdoors. 
At  first  I  grew  any  and  all  kinds  of 
flowers;  then  I  decided  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  specialize  and  devote  all  my  time 
and  labor  to  Japanese  chrysanthemums. 
They  arc  so  feathery  and  beautiful  that 
I  like  them  better  than  any  other  blos- 
soms, except  roses,  and  I  believe  that  a 
person  must  love  anything  which  they 
try  to  bring  to  perfection.  I  have  men 
plow   and   prepare  the  ground    in    the 


John  Cook. 

Veteran  florist  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  of  his 
new  roses,  from  photo  by  Fred  Lnntensohla^r. 

spring,  but  after  that  I  do  all  the  work 
myself.  I  have  recently  bouglit  a  second 
five  acres  of  land.  It  adjoins  my  chrys- 
anthcnunn  farm,  and  on  it  I  have  built 
my  house  and  a  barn,  besides  enclosing 
what  I  have  been  told  is  the  finest 
'chicken  corral'  in  the  state.  My  fowls 
are  all  thoroughbreds  and  as  snowy 
white  as  my  big  silver  chrysanthemum. 
,  So  far  I  cannot  claim  that  they  have 
been  of  any  great  commercial  value.  I 
have  made  chums  of  them,  and  I  should 
as  scon  think  of  killing  and  putting  in  a 
pot  one  of  my  dearest  friends  as  one  of 
my  chickens.  It  is  simply  not  to  be 
thought  of."  

DORONICUnS. 

In  planting  spring-flowering  subjects 
we  should  not  forget  the  showy  leopard's 
bane  (doronicum).  This  perennial  be- 
gins to  bloom  when  many  other  hardy 
plants  are  only  just  awakening  from 
their  winter  sleep.  And  how  grateful 
we  are  for  the  masses  of  golden  yellow 
daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  so  freely 
produced  above  the  shining  green  leaves  I 
For  cutting,  and  also  for  garden  decora- 
tion, doronicums  are  invaluable.  They 
grow  well  in  moist  places,  biit  will  suc- 
ceed in  drier  spots. — Daily  Mirror. 

Periwinkles. — The  popular  periwinkle 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  garden 
plants,  since  it  does  well  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  will  carpet  shady,  unprofitable 
ground  with  greenery.  The  larger  peri- 
winkle is  a  fine  plant  and  bears  lovely 
blue  flowers,  while  Vinca  minor  is  less 
rampant,  yet  just  as  pretty.  Perhaps  the 
variegated-leaved  periwinkles  are  the 
most  precious;  all  the  year  round  one 
can  admire  them. 


JOHN  COOK,  BALTIAOM,  MB. 

John  Cook,  the  rosarian,  and  the  dean 
now,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  the 
trade  here,  both  by  virtue  of  his  years 
and  term  of  active  service,  is  showing  sev- 
eral batches  of  his  new  pink  rose,  planted 
at  different  dates,  and  all  now  coming 
into  full  crop.  The  rose  is  one  of  thou- 
sands of  his  hybridizing,  the  seed-bearer 
being  his  white  rose  Madonna  and 
the  pollen  from  his  pink  Enchanter.  The 
rose  shows  great  size  (in  one  house  of  the 
earliest  planted  many  of  them  are  of  the 
size  of  American  Beauty)  stiflF  and  long 
stems,  the  color  a  clear  self-colored  pink, 
without  shadings  or  markings,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  Damask  rose.  Ex- 
tremely floriferous,  hardy  of  constitution, 
almost  absolutely  resisting  mildew,  every 
shoot  bearing:  a  bud,  Mr.  Cook  esteems 
this  his  greatest  achievement  in  produc- 
ing new  sorts,  and  this  the  rose  by  which 
he  will  be  remembered  by  the  craft  The 
sight  of  the  special  house  devoted  to 
tli^  new  product  (there  are  benches  In 
several  others  to  test  varying  conditions) 
is  certainly  one  which  will  warm  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  the  rose.  A  num- 
ber of  growers  have  visited  Mr.  Cook's 
place  to  view  the  new  queen.  Amongst 
others  Augustus  and  William  C.  Gude,  A. 
Farenwald,  Frederick  Hahman,  Wm. 
Graham  and  others,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
nearly  everybody  concerned  with  rose 
growing  in  this  locality. 


BURPEE'S  NEW  SFElfCER  SWEET  PEAS. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
have  long  been  famous  in  this  country 
and  abroad  for  their  work  among  sweet 
peas  and  this  season  they  have  two  mag- 
nificent varieties,  Burpee's  White  Spencer 
and  Burpee's  Primrose  Spencer,  for  dis- 
tribution. Both  have  the  wavy  and  fluted 
standards  of  the  Countess  Spencer  type 
and  the  wavy  wings  are  so  enfolded  over 
the  keel  that  this  is  almost  hidden.  The 
firm's  trials  have  proved  that  they  come 
absolutely  true  from  the  selected  seed 
sent  out,  the  one  being  pure  white,  the 
other  a  pronounced  primrose  or  creamy 
yellow,  holding  its  own  as  to  color  with 
any  of  the  so-called  yellow  varieties  and 
surpassing  them  all  in  size  of  flower, 
length  of  stem  and  vigor. 

The  vigorous  growth  is  in  fact  a  char- 
acteristic of  these  fine  varieities,  the  vines 
being  stout  with  heavy  foliage,  often  grow- 
ing 12  feet  high  and  covered  with  flowers 
that  retain  their  great  size  continuously 
throughout  the  season.  Their  great  sub- 
stance renders  them  exceptionally  good 
keepers  when  cut  Those  who  have  seen 
the  plants  in  growth  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  them,  one  report  saying  that  they 
constituted  "the  grandest  and  most  mag- 
nificent sight  ever  seen  in  the  way  of 
sweet  peas." 


Crown  Anemones. — The  crown  ane- 
mones (coronaria)  are  the  most  popular 
of  the  windflowers.  They  may  be  plant- 
ed from  now  until  the  end  of  March- 
In  cold  districts  early  planting  is  not 
advisable,  since  the  leaves,  which  soon 
appear,  are  easily  harmed  by  severe 
frosts.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
valuable  varieties,  all  worth  growing. 
The  St.  Brigid  anemones  are  especially 
handsome,  and  are  greatly  prized  for 
cutting.  In  a  sheltered,  sunny  place  the 
brilliant  windflower  of  the  Pyrenees 
should  be  grown.  A  mass  of  this  kind 
(fulgens)  is  a  wonderful  sight  early  in 
the  year. 
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(MirysanthoTnum  W.  H.  Lincoln  as  n  pot  plant. 


TIMELT  TOPICS. 

Do  all  manure  teaming  pofuible  when 
the  soil  is  frozen. 

Keep  acacias  and  similar  plants  needed 
for  Baster  perfectly  cool  now. 

Well  soak  all  imported  plants,  either 
before  or  Immediately  after  pottlner. 

Phoenix  Roebelenii  is  a  hardier  palm 
yet  equally  as  elegant  as  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana. 

Plants  frozen  in  transit  should  go  to  a 
cool  shed  to  thaw  out  before  being  un- 
packed. 

Lily  of  the  valley  forced  very  gently  is 
tBtx  superior  to  that  rushed  along  in  con- 
siderable heat 

Bnglish  ivies  may  be  stored  under  the 
edges  of  the  benches  but  not  too  far  back 
3ut  of  the  light 

Store  echeverias  in  an  open  shed  where 
the  sun  cannot  reach  them  rather  than 
in  a  warm  house. 

Clear  up  all  around  and  keep  a  fire  go- 
ing to  bum  up  all  rubbish.  The  ash  if 
a  useful  fertilizer. 

Cyprlpedium  insigne  is  one  of  the  most 
lasting  flowers  ana  may  be  used  several 
times  for  table  decoration. 

Kalmlas  and  rhododendrons  should  be 
given  a  moist  position  where  lime  is  not 
present  in  large  quantities. 

Caladiums  of  the  fancy  leaved  varieties 
should  not  be  dried  off  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel. 

It  is  better  to  keep  a  few  stock  plants 
of  chrysanthemums  and  look  after  them 
than  a  lot  and  neglect  them. 

Keep  the  flower  buds  constantly  picked 
ofl;  ageratums,  altemantheras  and  other 
bedding  plants  in  the  cutting  benches. 

Mom  shavings  are  a  lasting  and  excel- 
lent stimulant  for  roses  and  other  plants 
that  have  to  be  a  long  time  in  the  pots. 

Place  a  little  straw  litter  around  Ul- 
ium  candidum  to  protect  the  leaves  from 
frost  This  is  better  than  a  heavy  cover- 
ing: 

Too  little  care  is  often  taken  of  stock 
plants  of  various  kinds  at  this  time  but 
it  la  important  that  they  are  well  looked 
after. 

It  Is  useleM  laying  good  gravel  on  top 


of  mud  when  making  walks  as  this  soon 
comes  up  through  and  the  gravel  is 
wasted. 

Collect  plenty  of  protective  material 
and  keep  it  in  tidy  heaps  to  prevent  rain 
getting  all  through  it  and  making  it  bad 
to  liandle. 

As  soon  as  the  manetti  stocks  are  re- 
ceived shorten  the  roots  a  little  and  pot 
into  2% -inch  pots  placing  them  in  quite 
a  cool  house. 

Avoid  spraying  cyclamens  heavily  over- 
head but  maintain  a  moderately  moist  at- 
mosphere on  bright  days  by  damping  be- 
tween the  pots. 

In  bad  weather  look  over  the  stock  of 
boxes  and  any  tools  that  can  be  repaired, 
store  flower  pots  away  in  their  sizes  and 
side  up  generally. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  any  old 
soil  or  cultivation  Is  good  enough  for 
shade  treea  If  they  are  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  growth  the  soil  must  be  good  and 
deeply  cultivated. 


The  Experiment  Stations. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SEEDLESS  TOMATOES. 

The  producton  of  any  vegetable  novelty 
always  arouses  interest  among  seed 
growers  and  gardenera  More  or  less 
of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  ex- 
periment stationa  For  a  number  of 
years  breeding  experiments  with  vege- 
tables have  been  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Halsted  and  his  associates  at  the 
New  Jersey  stationa  Among  the  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  productions  secured  in 
this  work  is  a  nearly  seedless  tomato.  As 
is  well  known,  each  fruit  of  the  ordinary 
tomato  contains  hundreds  of  seeds,  while 
the  form  which  Professor  ±Ialsted  has 
developed  seldom  contains  more  than  50 
seeds  and  frequently  there  are  not  more 
than  five  or  six  and  often  none. 

This  variety  has  become  pretty  well 
established  now  and  has  been  called  Oiant 
because  of  the  vbry  large  size  that  the 
plant  attaina  It  originated  five  or  six 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  a  cross  of  Golden 
Sunrise  upon  Dwarf  Champion.  The  seed- 
lings frequently  bear  three  cotyledons,  and 
the  plants  are  very  slow,  growing  long 
stemmed,  with  the  foliage  open,  due  to 
the  long  intemodes,  and  leaves  with  the 
divisions  widely  separated,  which  are 
crinkled,  and  the  terminal  leaflet  blunt 
pointed.  The  flower  clusters  are  small, 
flowers  cup  shaped,  light  lemon  yellow, 
and  tne  fruits  few«  medium  small,  light 
yellow,  and  nearly  seedlesa  The  flesh  is 
particularly  fine  flavored.  The  plants, 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  covered  the 
ground  devoted  to  the  block,  and  flowered 
up  to  the  killing  frosts  near  November  1. 

The  type  appears  to  be  well  flxed.  At- 
tempts to  cross  otner  sorts  upon  it  have 
uniformly  failed.  Seedless  fruits  have 
also  been  produced  by  Professor  Halsted 
on  several  ^(arieties  and  crosses  of  to- 
matoes, due  probably  primarily  to  non- 
pollination  with  other  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  stimulation  of  fruit  produc- 
tion. These  crosses  were  quite  uniformly 
dwarfed  in  size,  many  in  a  cluster  being 
not  larger  than  peas,  but  solid  fleshed, 
and  often  of  good  quality.  In  one  in- 
stance the  fruit  had  the  flavor  of  the 
strawberry.  Currant  crossed  upon  Stone 
produced  such  fruit,  likewise  Crimson 
Cushion   upon   Sumatra.     When   Crimson 
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Cushion  was  crossed  upon  Giant  and 
Ma^us  many  seedless  fruits  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  wliich  were  large  enough 
for  table  use.  Cuttings  taken  from,  plants 
which  produced  numerous  seedless  fruits 
of  this  sort  when  planted  out  In  the  gar- 
den gave  only  normal  fruits. 

B.  P.  Sandsten,  working  at  th*  Wis- 
consin station,  produced  seedless  tomatoes 
by  an  entirely  different  method,  1.  e.,  the 
use  of  excessive  amounts  of  fertilizers.  He 
worked  in  the  greenhouse  with  a  good 
potting  soil,  using  commercial  fertilizers 
at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  600  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  1,000  pounds  of  desiccated  bone  per 
acre.  Many  abnormalities  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  fruit  were  ob9erved.  "In 
almost  all  cases  there  was  a  tendency  of 
the  plants  to  produce  fruits  containing  a 
much  smaller  number  of  seeds  than  is 
generally  found  in  the  ordinary  fruit" 
In  one  instance  the  plant  was  dwarfed  and 


the  fruit  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  but 
firm  fleshed  and  entirely  seedless.  An- 
other plant  produced  a  large  solid  fruit 
that  was  seedless.  Cuttings  taken  from 
these  plants  and  set  outdoors  remained 
true  to  type,  but  produced  more  and 
larger  fruit  than  In   the  greenhouse. 

We  thus  have  at  least  two  ways  of 
securing  seedlessness  in  tomatoes — ^by 
crossing  and  selection  and  by  high  feed- 
ing with  fertilizers.  The  work  with  seed- 
less tomatoes  at  both  these  stations  is 
being  continued  and  promises  to  result  in 
the  establishment  of  varieties  with  far 
less  seeds  than  the  sorts  conmionly 
grown.  It  brings  out  strikingly  the  varia- 
tions that  may  occur  in  plants  as  a  re- 
sult of  crossing  and  high  feeding  with 
fertilizers. — Farmers'  Bulletin,  296. 


SIFTINGS. 

Bordeaux  is  not  a  perfect  appli- 
cation for  use  in  the  apple  orchard; 
since  it  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that,  .under  some  conditions,  the  mix- 
ture itself  may  cause  injury.  Some  hor- 
ticulturists and  investigators  refuse  to 
recognize  Bordeaux  injury  as  such  and 
claim  that  ''spray  injury'*  is  due  to  im- 
proper preparation  of  the  mixture. 
They  hold  that  properly  made  Bordeaux 
with  sufficient  lime  to  neutralize  the 
acidity,  is  always  safe  to  use.  Evidence 
has  so  accumulated,  however,  especially 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  that  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Bor- 
deaux made  with  extreme  care  and  us- 
ing: a  great  excess  of  lime  may  some- 
times spot  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and 
mark  or  deform  the  fruit. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  fruit  grower's  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  struggle  against  diseases.  For 
the  apple  grower,  in  particular,  it  is  in- 
valuable ;  for  it  has  been,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be-  until  something  better  is  dis- 
covered, the  specific  for  scab;  and  to 
neglect  its  use  in  seasons  favorable  to 
this  disease  will  cause  great  financial 
loss. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usually  sufficient 
for  a  single  application  to  an  acre  of 
grape  vines  of  average  size.  Where  the 
vines  are  large  and  the  foliage  dense  as 
much  as  150  gallons  may  be  necessary. 
Better  use  too  much  than  too  little. 


BULLBTINS  RECBNTLY  ISSITBD. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"The  Cranberry  Spanworm  and  the 
Striped  Garden  Caterpillar."  by  F.  H. 
Chittenden. 

"Roselle:  lU  Culture  and  Uses,"  by  P. 
J.  Webster. 

"The  Moisture  Equivalents  of  Soils,"  by 
Lyman  J.  Briggs  and  John  W.  McLane. 

"The  Cold  Storage  of  Small  Fruits."  by 
S.  H.  Fulton. 

"An  Economic  Study  of  Field  Mice."  by 
David  E.  Lantz. 

By  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven : 

"Liead  Arsenate  and  Paris  Green,"  by 
John  Phillips  Street  and  W.  E.  Britton. 

By  the  Delaware  College  Experiment 
Station,  Newark: 

"Home-Made  Miscible  Oils,"  by  C.  O. 
Houghton. 

By  the  Michigan  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station: 

"Protection  of  Buildings  From  Light- 
ning." by  A.  R.  Sawyer  and  L.  J.  Smith. 

By  the  Berkeley,  Cat.,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion: 

"Lining  of  Ditches  and  Reservoirs  to 
Prevent  Seepage  Losses."  by  Elwood  Mead 
and  B.  A.  Etcheberry. 

By  the  University  of  Idaho  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station: 

"A  Soil  Fertility  Test,"  by  G.  A.  Cros- 
thwalt 

"Irrigation  Investigations,"  by  Ellas 
Nelson. 

"Indian  Corn.  Its  Production  and  Im- 
provement." by  G.  A.   Crosthwait 


Madison,  Wis. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  here  February  4-6. 


Clbveland,  O. — Forester  John  Boddy 
has  set  out  25  ailanthus  trees  on  Hill  ave- 
nue at  the  instigation  of  the  Health  Pro* 
tectlve  Association,  a  firm  believer  In  the 
good  Influence  of  green  grass,  foliage  and 
flowers.  "If  this  experiment  succeeds  I 
hope  to  plant  more  trees  In  the  neighbor- 
hood." said  Mr.  Boddy  recently.  The 
residents  of  the  street  are  already  en- 
thusiastic about  their  trees.  When  we 
began  to  dig  the  holes  for  planting  and 
they  found  what  we  were  going  to  do  they 
were  very  eager  about  It  at  once  and  now 
even  the  little  children  seem  to  feel  that 
the  trees  belong  to  them.  I  think  they  will 
all  help  to  care  for  th^m.  There  are 
many  Italians  in  that  neighborhood  and 
they  are  always  particularly  fond  of  trees 
and  flowers,  natural  gardeners.  In  fact** 
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The  Oracle. 


Yoa  are  ioTited  to  consult  '*THI  OBACU^  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  idTen. 


ROOT  ROOM  FOR  SWAUfSONA. 

Ed.  GARDBNiNa:— 

Will  swalnsonas  grow  satisfactorily  In 
benches  five  Inches  deep?  C.  U. 

Yes,  other  conditions  being  right 

GLADIOLI  FOR  EASTER. 

Ed.  Garoenxng: — • 

When  should  large  flowering  gladioli 
bulbs  be  planted  in  a  carnation  tempera- 
lure  to  flower  at  Easter? 

Beginner. 

The  middle  or  end  of  January  is  the 
time  for  planting  gladioli  to  bloom  for 
EZaster;  just  when  the  bulbs  are  planted, 
is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  to  select 
a  place  where  the  plants  will  receive  the 
full  sunlight.  The  small  plants  make  but 
little  headway  in  February  and  early 
March  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to 
warm  up  things,  one  can  see  them  grow. 
With  Easter  coming  on  April  19  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  getting  the  plants 
in  bloom  by  that  time. 

THRIPS  lit  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do  for  thrips. 
Biy  carnations  are  badly  infested.  I  have 
used  axoil  on  them  as  suggested  by  a 
friend,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  extermi- 
nate them.  I  have  a  house,  48x200  feet, 
filled  with  carnations  of  different  varie- 
ties, but  the  malady  is  mostly  among  the 
Pink  Lawson.  The  flowers  come  mottled, 
and  I  am  afraid  if  I  can't  find  a  remedy 
they  will  infest  the  whole  house. 

F. 

With  plants  so  badly  alTected  as  yours 
are  by  the  description  given  the  only 
hope  is  in  strong  fumigation  and  the  re- 
moval and  burning  of  all  flowers  as  they 
open  on  the  worst  plants.  Frequent 
spraying  with  nicotine  and  an  occasional 
sulphuring  of  the  pipes  on  a  cool  night 
will  help  to  localize  the  trouble  and 
eventually,  if  persisted  in,  remove  it 

DESTROYING  OAK  BRUSH. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Having  had  inquiries  made  as  to  what 
could  be  used  to  destroy  oak  brush,  and 
thereby  save  grubbing,  I  appeal  to  you 
for  information.  Do  you  know  of  any- 
thing to  destroy  it  so  it  will  not  grow 
again?  W.  T.  S. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  more  eco- 
nomic way  of  destroying  oak  brush,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  low-growing  shrubs  or 
brush,  than  by  cutting  the  roots  and 
shoots  from  the  stumps  during  the  grow- 
ing period.  Usually  if  a  cutting  is  made 
after  growth  has  started  well  early  in  the 
season  and  a  final  cutting  is  made  in 
August,  the  stumps  can  be  pretty  thor- 
oughly destroyed.  Some  people  use  salt- 
petre as  a  means  of  hastening  the  disin- 
tegration of  stumps  and  for  the  purpose 
of  IdUing  the  sprouts.  I  doubt  if  this  is 
of  ai\y  very  great  value,  and  any  chemi- 
cal which  could  be  used  to  kill  the  plants 
I  feasr  vrould  be  more  expensive  than  the 
operation  of  grubbing. 

LOCATION  OF  BOILER. 

Et>.  Oardeninq:— 

I  wish  to  install  a  50-horse  power 
steam  boiler  to  heat  about  1,000  feet  of 
glass  surface.  Will  It  be  a  success  set 
on  a  level  with  the  coils,  using  steam 
trap   to   return   the  water   to   the  boiler? 


Do  you  think  it  better  to  set  the  boiler 
below  the  coils?    *  J.  L.  B. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  steam 
traps  that  are  sufficiently  reliable  to 
warrant  the  placing  of  the  boiler  upon 
the  same  level  as  the  coils  and  it  is  even 
advisable  where  it  is  not  possible  to  sink 
it  below  the  level  without  danger  of 
water  entering  the  bed.  I  can  hardly 
see,  however,  why  a  50-horse  power  boil- 
er is  necessary  for  1.000  feet  of  glass  sur- 
face, as  a  boiler  of  that  capacity  would 
be  able  to  handle  from  20,000  to  30,000 
square  feet,  according  to  the  temperature 
inside  and  outside  the  house. 

COHPANION  PLANTS  TO  PEONIES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Early  in  October  I  planted  some  250 
peonies  in  a  large  kite-shaped  bed  situat- 
ed in  a  most  conspicuous  place  on  our 
errounds  and  desire  to  know  what  could 
be  utilized  as  a  temporary  planting  or 
until  the  peonies  have  made  some  growth. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  result  of  your 
experience?  F.  K.  B. 


There  are  a  great  many  plants  that 
could  be  used  as  you  suggest.  For  in- 
stance, for  a  spring  display,  the  bed 
could  be  planted  to  narcissi  and  various 
other  bulbs  and  flowering  plants  such 
as  English  wallflowers,  Sllene  pendula, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  forget-me-nots,  to  be 
followed  later  by  primroses,  violas  and 
many  annuals  and  other  plants  easily 
raised  from  seed,  such  as  Iceland  or  Shir- 
ley poppies,  Eschscholtzia  Californica  in 
variety  and  godetias.  while  asters  and 
zinnias  come  later  still.  If  something  of 
a  more  permanent  character  Is  needed  the 
perennial  phloxes  are  excellent  for  group- 
ing with  peonies  If  the  magenta  colors 
are  avoided.  The  phloxes  are  especially 
well  suited  as  they  flower  after  the  peonies 
are  past  and  keep  the  bed  bright  until 
quite  late  in  the  season,  but  there  are 
many  other  subjects  that  could  be  used. 
Papaver  orlentale  from  seed  sown  now 
would  flower  flnely  next  season,  but  care 
would  be  necessary  if  planting  this  kind 
of  subject,  that  the  plants  do  not  over- 
grow the  permanent  occupants  of  the  bed. 
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C«^  Motion  I 


GABnBxnia  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  Id 
iLeir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  U 
malce  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  t*s  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASB  AHT  QuBRioNB  Tou  plcaso  abottt  plants, 
Bowers,  fruiu,  yegetaSles  or  other  pra'*tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them* 

Sbbd  us  Notbb  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbbd  U8  Photoobaphs  OB  Sbbtcbes  of  voui 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  eneraved  for  Oabobkibg. 


Arum  Lilies  or  callas  require  abund- 
ant  root  moisture  now. 

Forget-me-nots  for  blooming  in 
frames  may  now  be  planted. 

A  CHANGE  of  potato  sced,  especially 
from  heavy  to  light  land,  always  pays. 

Avoid  drafts  to  the  window  plants, 
but  give  them  fresh  air  on  all  possible 
occasions. 

The  hardiness  and  beauty  of  the  Per- 
sian varieties  of  lilac  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

No  excuse  can  be  made  on  account  of 
the  weather  for  being  behind  with  out- 
door work  this  season. 

BouGAiNviLLEA  Glabra  is  ouc  of  the 
most  easily  grown  and  satisfactory  flow- 
ering vines  for  the  greenhouse. 

In  watering  Nephrolepis  Whitmani 
and  other  varieties  of  a  similar  nature 
now  keep  the  water  off  the  fronds. 

If  the  Indian  azaleas  are  fairly  well 
established  but  likely  to  be  a  little  be- 
hind, they  will  stand  plenty  of  heat  now. 


The   dangerous   and   unsightly  green 
slime  often  seen  about  greenhouse  walks 

__„^„„__  is  easily  removed  by  dusting  a  little  lime 
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to  the  shears  that  it  may  be  kept  quite 
dwarf,  and,  with  reasonable  care,  will 
Irst  in  good  condition  for  years. 


Use  care  in  watering. 
Are  all  the  tender  trees  protected? 
Cinerarias  will  not  stand  any  frost. 
Pick  over  the  fruit  in  store  regularly. 

Finish  pruning  grape  vines  under 
glass. 

Now  we  see  the  winter  beauty  of  Rosa 
rugosa. 

Look  after  the  stock  plants  of  chrys- 
anthemums. 

Are  all  the  hedges  and  fences  in 
good  condition? 

Asparagus  roots  may  now  be  placed 
in  heat  for  forcing. 

A  COOL,  moderately  dry  atmosphere  is 
best  for  mignonette. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  a  book  of  over  200  pages,  giv- 
ing clear  accounts  of  the  work  carried 
on  during  the  season  of  1906.  Many  of 
the  articles  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages,  and  there  are  many 
others  of  great  interest  in  the  reports  of 
the  botanist  and  the  horticulturist. 

The  Use  of  The  National  Forests 
is  a  neat  little  book  published  by  the 
forest  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  describing  the  forests, 
what  they  are  for  and  how  to  use  them. 
There  are  interesting  chapters  on  "Fire," 
"Improvement  Work,"  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  a  number  of  appropriate  illus- 
trations. 


Chicago  teachers  are  scored  in  a  re- 
cent book  for  introducing  stories  to 
illustrate  the  life  history  of  plants,  and 
using  terms  familiar  to  children,  as  fa- 
ther and  mother,  to  define  the  parents 
of  seeds.  Trivial  and  unnecessary 
myths  these  are  called,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  a  woman  writer  who  finds  this 
fault.  We  hope  that  teachers  will  go  on 
using  these  homely  similes  to  interest 
their  young  charges  until  those  who  find 
fault  with  the  arrangement  can  recom- 
mend a  better  one. 

More  care  than  is  usually  given  to 
greenhouse  bulbous  plants  in  winter 
would  ensure  more  satisfactory  results. 
There  are  very  few  indeed  that  need 
absolutely  dry,  hot  treatment,  such  as 
is  often  given  them.  Tuberous  rooted 
begonias,  gloxinias,  caladiums  and  many 
others  often  have  too  dry  treatment, 
which  is  weakening.  It  took  a  number 
of  years  to  convince  growers  that  cycla- 
mens did  not  need  to  be  roasted  all 
summer.  Some  day  perhaps  they  will 
be  induced  to  treat  other  bulbous  sul)- 
jects  intelligently  and  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  resting  and  roasting. 

If  orchids  cannot  be  admired  for  their 
grace  and  beauty  they  never  will  be  for 
anything  else.  Some  growers  seem  to 
take  a  delight  in  fastening  some  stupid 
name  upon  them  and  looking  for  out- 
landish resemblances  to  everjrthing  under 
the  sun,  from  an  elephant  to  a  King 
Charles  spaniel.  It  goes  down  with  a 
gullible  public  and  fills  columns  of  twad- 
dle under  scare  heads  in  the  newspapers, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  it  There  are 
notable  instances  of  mimicry  in  orchids 
and  very  beautiful  they  are;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  pure  white  dove,  in  the  exact 
pose  of  the  bird  when  alighting,  in  Peris- 
teria  elata.  The  English  bee  orchid 
again  is  so  striking  a  likeness  that  many 
have  been  deceived  when  seeing  it,  but 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  fancy  a 
resemblance  to  something  in  every  plant, 
old  and  new,  and  such  nonsense  prosti- 
tutes their  true  beauty  to  the  silly  clamor 
for  something  outlandish  to  say  about 
them.  If  it  were  only  the  scare  writers 
that  did  this  thing  we  might  leave  them 
to  it,  but  when  we  see  and  hear  garden- 
ers and  growers  holding  forth  to^  the 
mob  in  this  way  we  feel  a  protest  is  in 
order. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Before  we  again  greet  our  readers 
Christmas  will  have  passed,  and  we 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending to  all  our  very  best  wishes.  Life 
has  few  enough  breaks  from  the  monot- 
ony of  business  cares  and  worries; 
parents  of  families  have  all  too  few 
chances  of  mixing,  as  thev  should  do. 
with  their  children,  and  the  good  old 
holiday  of  Christmas  is  one  of  the  few 
when  practically  everyone  unbends  and 
lels  themselves  go.  And  we  can  honestly 
advise  all  to  unbend  on  that  day  at 
least,  and  to  think  out  a  way  of  making 
those  around  them  as  happy  as  possible. 
Some  hidebound  individuals  there  are 
who  do  not  know  the  pleasure  obtained 
from  helping  others,  whose  one  thought 
when  any  subject  occurs  to  them  is  "How 
will  this  serve  me?"  But  these  are  not 
nmong  Gardening  readers.  The  very 
fact  of  a  man  or  woman  being  interested 
in  the  beautiful  things  of  life  shows  him 
i\v  her  to  be  of  a  different  caliber.  Old 
and  hackneyed  as  the  wish  is,  then,  we 
can  think  of  no  better  greeting  thaiK> 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  /ox."^^ 
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Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

Peter  Fisher,  the  originator  of  Beacon, 
offers  $12  for  the  best  50  blooms  of  that 
variety,  $8  for  the  second  best  and  $5 
for  the  third  best,  to  be  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of  this  society  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  28  to  30,  1908. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 
AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIEIY. 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  H.  H.  Whetzel,  Bo- 
tanical Department,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.: 

TO  THE  UNITED   STATES  PEONY  GROWERS. 

"As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
peony  diseases,  I  wish  to  bring  before 
your  attention  some  lines  of  work  which 
this  committee  proposes  to  undertake 
during  the  coming  year,  and  to  ask  your 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  same. 

"It  is  proposed  first,  to  bring  together 
all  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  peony  diseases.  This,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  expects  to  com- 
plete during  the  coming  year  and  will 
present  a  paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 
In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  espe- 
cially desired  that  all  persons  interested 
in  peony  growing  will  send  to  the  chair- 
man references  to  any  literature  on  the 
subject  of  peony  troubles  of  which  they 
may  know. 

"Second,  we  will  endeavor  to  get  to- 
gether all  of  the  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  peony  growers  with  diseases 
of  the  plant.  This  will  include  any  ex- 
periences they  have  had  with  diseases, 
methods  of  treatment  and  success  or 
failure  of  the  same.  On  this  point  it 
will  be  necessary  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  grower  and  it  is  hoped  that  everyone 
interested  in  the  matter  will  write  out 
briefly  and  clearly  anything  they  may 
have  to  offer  and  send  it  to  us. 

"Third,  we  shall  endeavor  to  get  to- 
gether specimens  of  the  different  dis- 
eases of  peonies  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  them  carefully  and  making  ex- 
periments to  determine  their  cause  and 
methods  of  their  treatment.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  this  work  for  a 
number  of  years  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  Growers  are 
urged  to  send  in  any  diseased  plants 
whenever  they  find  them,  transportation 
prepaid.  In  return  for  which  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee  promises  to  give 
whatever  information  he  can  in  regard 
to  the  trouble  and  to  prepare  from  time 
to  time  short  articles  on  some  common 
and  destructive  disease,  that  will  ap- 
pear for  publication  in  the  proper  maga- 
zines, etc.  These  specimens  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  box  or  stout 
package  and  mailed  directly  to  our  ad- 
dress." 


AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

The  second  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  November 
25,  President  Clark  In  the  chair,  and  12 
members  present.  There  were  several 
very  interesting  discussions,  the  principal 
one  being  on  the  best  method  of  growing 
dahlias  from  cuttings.  As  the  society  has 
outgrown  Its  present  meeting  room  It 
was  decided  to  secure  Odd  Fellows*  hall, 
In   which   future   meetings  will   be   held. 


AT  TARRYTOWN,  N,  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  regular  meeting  room,  November 
29,  President  Howard  Nichols  presiding. 
The  monthly  prize  was  won  by  Howard 
Nichols  with  a  fine  vase  of  Golden  Gate 
roses.  The  essay  on  outdoor  vegetables 
winning  the  Peter  Henderson  prize  at  the 
November  exhibition  by  Howard  Nichols 
was  read  and  was  considered-  by  all  to 


Beautiful  Card  Issued  as   Christmas   Souvenir 
By  ().  J.  Friedmnii.  Cliiciigo. 


be  a  very  able  paper.  James  Ballantyne 
will  open  a  discussion  on  greenhouse 
roses  at  the  December  meeting.  The  sec- 
retary reported  that  upwards  of  $600  in 
prize  money  was  won  at  the  November 
exhibition  besides  five  silver  cups,  one  sil- 
ver pitcher  and  a  sliver  medal.  Nomina- 
tion of  offlcers  for  the  coming  year,  to  be 
elected  at  the  December  meeting,  took 
place. 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  Jamestown  Exposition  a  fine 
chrysanthemum  show  and  ball  was  held 
during  the  weelc  ending  November  30.  On 
the  last  evening  the  flowers  were  given 
to  the  ladies  present.  Mrs.  Harry  St. 
George  Tucker,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
exposition  company,  was  given  a  very  large 
bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses  grown 
by  Mann  &  Brown,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The 
superintendent  of  the  landscape  depart- 
ment wishes  to  thank  all  who  have  sent 
exhibits  and  hopes  all  will  have  a  pros- 
perous season  In  the  year  so  close  at  hand. 
The  following  were  the  principal  exhibit- 
ors at  the  chrysanthemum  show  and  some 
of  the  awards  they  received: 

J.  H.  Small  &  Sons.  Washington,  D.  C, 


received  the  first  premium  for  a  collec- 
tion of  named  varieties. 

Wm.  Nelsson,  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
third  street,  Woodlawn,  New  York,  re- 
ceived the  special  premium  offered  by  Mrs. 
Hai  ry  St.  George  Tucker,  silver  and  cop- 
per loving  cup,  for  largest  collection ; 
third,  for  vase  of  50  blooms,  any  color; 
first  for  25  blooms  one  variety,  yellow. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  first  for 
six  blooms,  one  variety,  white,  and  first 
for  six  blooms,  yellow  with  Golden  Wed- 
ding. These  had  stems  five  feet  long  and 
came  In  fine  shape. 

Henry  Eicholz,  Wajmesboro,  Pa.,  was 
third  for  six  blooms  of  dark  yellow;  first 
for  six  blooms  dark  pink;  first  for  best 
six  blooms  bronze,  and  first  for  vase  of 
50  blooms,  one  variety. 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Heidt,  Guyton,  Ga..  was 
third  for  six  blooms,  one  variety  light 
pink,  with  Good  Gracious,  grown  out- 
doors. 

J.  D.  Hooper,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  first 
for  vase  of  100  blooms,  one  or  more  va- 
rieties, with  Golden  Wedding,  Timothy 
Eaton  and  A.  J.  Balfour.  These  were  well 
grown,  large  flowers,  clean  foliage. 

Mann  &  Brown,  Richmond,  Va.,  re- 
ceived the  special  premium  offered  by 
Mrs.  Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Company,  a  silver  loving  cup,  for  the 
largest  and  best  collection  of  blooms ;  sec- 
ond for  vase  of  50  blooms,  one  or  more 
varieties;  first  for  25  blooms,  one  variety, 
white,  with  Timothy  Eaton;  first  for  25 
blooms,  one  variety,  light  pink,  with  Wm. 
Chad  wick,  second  for  six  blooms,  one  va- 
riety, white;  first  for  six  blooms,  one  va- 
riety, light  yellow;  first  for  six  blooms, 
one  variety  light  pink;  second  for  six 
blooms,  one  variety,  dark  pink.  These 
were  the  largest  and  finest  fiowers  that 
were  sent,  clean,  well  leaved,  of  good 
color,  and  were  the  talk  of  the  town. 


HORT.  COMMISSIONER  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

The  destruction  of  our  records  makes  It 
impossible,  says  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, for  us  to  state  off  hand  how  long 
Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara  county, 
has  been  the  official  head  of  horticultural 
affairs  In  this  state,  but,  either  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion, or  state  horticultural  commissioner, 
Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  head  ever 
since  there  was  any  head.  Successive  ap- 
pointments have  kept  him  In  the  office 
from  which  he  retires  full  of  years  and 
honors.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  es- 
tablishing as  the  policy  of  the  state  the 
systematic  search  for  and  Introduction 
of  parasites,  or  devourers  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  our  fruits — ^a  policy  which  orig- 
inated in  this  state  and  is  extending  all 
over  the  world.  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  example 
of  a  man  of  independent  means  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century — more  or  less — most 
of  the  time  without  any  compensation,  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
public  service. 

His  successor  is  J.  W.  Jeffreys,  who  for 
some  years  past  has  been  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
as  a  writer,  an  investigator  and  an  ad- 
ministrator has  demonstrated  his  fitness 
for  the  place.  Unlike  Mr.  Cooper,  he  will 
be  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  will  reside  in 
Sacramento.  By  his  many  years  of  ex- 
perience Mr.  Cooper  had  become  familiar 
with  the  horticultural  problems  of  the 
state  and  could  do  more  without  person- 
ally moving  about  than  would  be  possible 
for  any  other  man.  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  nec- 
essarily much  to  learn  about  the  fruit 
problems  north  of  Tehachapi,  and  horti- 
culturists in  different  parts  of  the  state 
are  likely  to  see  much  more  of  him  than 
they  saw  of  his  predecessor.  The  entire 
present  staff  of  the  office  is  to  be  retained. 

LriTLE  Rock,  Ark. — At  a  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Floral  Society,  November  23, 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
$138.50  In  favor  of  the  society. 
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HARDY  SHRUBS. 

BY  8.   C.    MOON,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

As  a  general  rule  the  most  effective 
way  to  plant  shrubbery  Is  In  masses  with 
not  too  much  variety  in  one  group.  Prof. 
Bailey  says:  "The  shrubbery  masses 
should  be  placed  on  the  boundaries;  for 
It  is  a  fundamental  concept  of  landscape 
gardening,  that  the  center  of  a  place  shall 
be  open.  In  most  places  the  mass  or  bor- 
der planting  should  be  the  rule  and  the 
isolated  specimens  the  exception;  but  un- 
fortunately the  rule  is  usually  reversed." 
It  is  easy  to  see  conspicuous  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  above  statements  in  al- 
most any  suburban  neighborhood  in  ex- 
amples of  good  and  of  poor  arrangementa 

Many  planters  seem  to  think  it  desirable 
to  have  a  well  developed  plant,  of  as  many 
varieties  as  can  find  accommodations  on 
the  lawn,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
each  plant  Individually  as  it  passes 
through  its  varying  changes  of  foliage, 
flowering,  fruitage  and  leaflessness 
throughout  the  year.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  appropriate  for  an  arboretum 
or  trial  grounds,  and  there  are  special 
charms  in  such  a  collection  of  shrubs  as 
each  successively  comes  into  bloom.  But 
as  the  blooming  period  of  most  shrubs  is 
only  from  two  to  four  weeks,  the  beauty 
of  foliage  hues  both  in  the  greenness  of 
summiT  and  in  autumn  colorings,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  arrangement  of 
shrubbery  groups.  The  Introduction,  of 
bright  colored  foliage,  such  as  that  of  the 
golden  elder  and  philadelphus,  vari^ated 
weigela,  purple-leaf  plum  and  barberry, 
etc.,  is  occasionally  done  very  effectively, 
but  more  frequently  the  result  Is  a  con- 
spicuous blotch  amid  the  verdure.  The 
handling  of  bright  colors  always  requires  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  skill  or  the  result 
will  be  displeasing  to  the  most  refined 
tastes;  it  may  afford  valuable  object  les- 
sons to  the  student  and  gardener  but  It 
is  not  the  way  to  produce  the  most  ef- 
fective results  In  lawn  adornment 

To  quote  again  from  Prof.  Bailey's  es- 
say on  shrubbery:  "Plants  scattered  over 
a  lawn  destroy  all  appearance  of  unity  and 
purpose  in  the  place.  Every  part  of  the 
place  Is  equally  accented.  The  area  has 
no  meaning  or  Individuality.  The  plants 
are  in  the  way.  They  spoil  the  lawn. 
The  place  is  random."  In  large  grrounds 
the  shrubbery  border  should  be  composed 
of  successive  masses  of  several  plants  of 
one  species  together,  followed  by  another 
harmonious  group  of  another  sort,  the 
border  of  the  two  groups  interlacing  with 
each  other,  msiking  a  natural  and  easy 
transition  from  one  variety  to  the  other. 
L.et  the  transition  from  one  variety  to  an- 
other be  gradual,  not  too  sudden,  and  let 
the  groups  be  not  too  large  or  too  ex- 
clusive. An  odd  plant  taller  or  different 
from  the  others  may  occasionally  stand 
out  or  above  its  companions,  very  effect- 
ively ;  of  course  tall  growers  at  the  back 
flanked  with  smaller  and  low  branching 
species  In  the  fore.  It  Is  not  advisable  to 
mix  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  In 
the  same  group.  A  few  shrubs  seem  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  filling  In  plants. 
Tamarfx  Is  one  of  these  which  may  often 
be  used  to  relieve  a  too  monotonous  sky- 
line, or  formality  or  to  add  variety  in 
foliage  effect.  It  being  a  tall  neat  inof- 
fensive plant  which  will  harmonize  with 
almost  any  other.  For  low  drooping 
shrubs  to  be  used  for  carrying  foliage 
from  the  grass  lawn  up  to  taller  plants, 
few  are  more  effective  than  Spirea  Thun- 


bergil,  stephanandra,  rhodotypus  and  Ber- 
berls  Thunbergll. 

SHRUBBERT    OUTLINE. 

The  outlines  of  shrubberies  should  not 
be  too  straight  or  formal,  but  irregular 
and  natural.  A  skilled  florist  or  gardener 
should  almost  conceive  these  ideas  with- 
out instructions,  but  definite  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  different  shrubs  to  be 
employed  is  essential  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  planting  which  will  develop  con- 
sistently as  they  increase  in  age  and 
size.     That  such  information  can  only  be 


At  Samuel  C.  Moon's  Nursery,  Morrisville,  Ps. 
Moving  a  spruce  tree,  90  feet  high,  in  a  tub. 

obtained  successfully  by  observation  and 
experience  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large 
number  of  Inharmonious  combinations 
that  are  seen  in  shrubberies  all  about  the 
country.  Probably  rhododendrons  are 
treated  Injudiciously  and  are  a  source  of 
disappointment  and  of  waste  of  money 
more  than  any  other  shrub,  largely 
through  misunderstanding.  Rhododen- 
drons are  sociable  individuals  liking  the 
companion.shIp  and  protection  of  other 
plants.  Their  fine  fibrous  roots  delight  In 
cool  moist  soil  but  do  not  want  to  go  very 
deep  in  earth  to  find  these  conditions  and 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  excessive 
heat  or  drought  in  midsummer.  A  situa- 
tion where  the  shadows  of  large  trees  or 
buildings  will  shield  from  midday  sun  in 
summer  and  winter  and  from  severe  winds 
is  an  Ideal  position.  A  perpetual  mulch 
of  leaves  renewed  each  autumn  and  with 
a  light  coat  of  stable  manure  on  top  of 
the  leaves,  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
away,  is  most  congenial  to  them.  Mulch- 
ing and  shelter  from  wind  are  the  most 
essential  conditions. 

One  of  my  most  satisfactory  plantings 
of  rhododendrons  was  a  small  bed  at  the 
south  corner  of  a  residence.  They  were 
"wanted  In  this  position  but  the  owner  had 
been  told  that  they  would  not  succeed  ;n 
southern  exposure.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  a  large  pear  tree  southeast  of  this 
bed  would  afford  midday  shade  and  groups 
of  large  forest  trees  and  neighboring 
buildings,  not  far  away,  would  afford 
shelter  from  wind,  the  location  was  con- 
sidered eligible.  The  natural  soil  was 
quite  sandy — but  by  generous  excavation, 
two  feet  deep,  and  filling  with  muck  and 
vegetable  mould,  taken  from  open  ditches 


on  a  nearby  farm,  and  a  few  barrels  of 
Jersey  peat,  a  soil  was  prepared  which 
proved  suitable.  The  rhododendrons  were 
planted  four  to  five  feet  apart  and  all  va- 
cant spaces  filled  In  with  Mahonia  aqul- 
folla,  M.  Japonlca  and  heath  arborvltae 
(Thuya  ericoides)  until  the  bed  was  a 
solid  mass  of  foliage,  effectually  shading 
the  stems  of  the  plants  and  the  ground 
around  them.  The  ground  was  then  cov- 
ered with  a  mulch  of  leaves  a  fool  deep 
with  Instructions  to  keep  the  mulch  there 
all  the  time,  renewing  it  every  autumn, 
and  as  the  rhododendrons  grew  and 
spread,  that  the  nurse  plants  should  be 
cut  back  or  removed.  This  planting  was 
made  nine  years  ago  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

SHRUBS     FOR     SMALL     GARDENS. 

A  most  difficult  problem  in  shrub  ar- 
rangement, more  frequently  met  with  in 
the  practical  experience  of  fiorlst  and  job- 
bing gardeners  than  in  the  laying  out  of 
large  lawns  where  general  rules  of  land- 
scape gardening  might  be  applied.  Is  the 
requirements  of  owners  of  small  yards, 
who  want  one  dozen  of  their  old  favorites 
set  In  a  bed  or  along  a  garden  fence. 
Perhaps  It  will  be  a  lilac,  forsythla, 
snowl>all,  cydonia,  weigela,  spirea,  deutzla, 
chionanthus,  dogwood,  hydrangea  and  a 
purple  filbert  and  other  such  Incongruous 
neighbors.  He  who  can  arrange  such  a 
group  as  this  tastily  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue attractive  throughout  the  year  is  a 
master  In  the  art  of  shrub  arrangement 
Hopeless  as  this  task  may  seem  there  are 
plants  which  we  may  always  look  to  for 
help  in  such  emergencies.  The  slender 
sprays  of  feathery  foliage  of  the  tamarlx, 
the  gracefully  drooping  branches  of  Spirea 
Thunbergll,  Stephanandra  flexuosa.  the 
single  flowered  kerrlas  including  the  white 
form  known  as  Rhodotypus  kerrloides 
with  its  crinkled  foliage,  are  all  gentle 
inoffensive  subjects  willing  to  help  fill  up 
a  gap  and  hide  from  public  gaze  the 
awkwardness  of  their  fellows  wherever 
such  service  is  needed.  By  adding  a  few 
plants  of  these  slender  species  the  stiff- 
ness of  a  group  may  be  much  relieved  and 
some  of  Its  awkwardness  softened. 

One  of  my  most  valuable  lessons  about 
planting  was  learned  in  walking  through 
a  lawn  with  an  old  gardener  who  re- 
marked, "The  man  who  planted  this  place 
understood  his  business.  See — every  tree 
is  set  on  a  little  hill  or  mound."  The  next 
time  you  have  opportunity,  compare  the 
difference  in  appearance  of  a  lawn  where 
trees  and  shrubs  stand  in  mounds  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lawn, 
and  other  plantings  where  the  lawn  level 
Is  carried  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or 
as  is  sometimes  seen,  where  plants  stand 
in  a  depression.  See  which  you  like  best, 
and  then  Judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  above 
suggestion.  A  bed  or  border  for  shrub- 
bery should  be  heavily  manured  and  dug 
or  plowed  deeply  pnd  prepared  as  care- 
fully as  for  com  or  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop  which  is  wanted  to  grow  well.  If  I 
tell  you  not  to  ram  the  roots  Into  a  little 
hole  In  the  ground  but  to  set  them  on  a 
little  mound,  you  will  think  I  am  joking 
but  that  Is  pretty  nearly  what  I  mean. 

It  would  seem  as  though  every  gardener 
should  be  tired  of  hearing  the  trite  advice 
to  dig  big  holes  for  shrubs  and  trees,  but 
the  innumerable  evidences  of  violations  of 
the  rule  show  that  many  planters  have 
not  yet  learned  this  lesson.  Some  shrubs 
as  forsythias,  splreas.  deutzias,  etc.,  may 
flourish  if  stuck  in  the  ground  any  way 
but  many  others  need  the  best  of  care  to 
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insure  success,  and  carelessness  In  setting, 
often  discredits  good  material  and  a  Job 
which  in  other  respects  may  be  all  right. 
Dig  holes  larger  and  deeper  than  the 
roots  require  and  larger  in  diameter  at 
bottom  than  at  top,  then  All  in  some  of 
the  best  soil  obtainable  making  a  littl*i 
cone  or  mound  In  the  centre  of  the  hole. 
Then  spread  out  the  roots  of  plants 
around  this  mound  of  earth  so  that  all 
roots  tend  downwards  rather  than  hori- 
zontally or  upwards.  Fill  in  the  richest 
soil  first  tramping  firmly  as  the  filling 
proceeds.  Remember  Peter  Henderson's 
chapter  on  the  "Use  of  The  Foot  in  Plant- 
ing." Also  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  results 
that  count  and  five  minutes  spent  in  care 
of  planting  may  mean  one  or  two  years 
saved  in  attaining  the  desired  end. 

Under  the  heading  "How  to  Treat  Shrubs" 
I  will  allude  to  manuring,  mulching  and 
pruning.  After  planting  apply  a  good 
mulch  of  manure'  to  conserve  moisture, 
furnish  nourishment  and  suppress  weeds. 
An  annual  mulching  of  leaves,  with  coarse 
manure  to  prevent  their  blowing  away,  is 
beneficial  to  almost  every  class  of  plants 
and  mulched  or  fallow  ground  is  better 
than  grass  around  the  stems.  Most  de- 
ciduous shrubs  should  be  pruned  severely, 
when  planted.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
andromeilas,  etc.,  are  usually  transplanted 
with  balls  of  earth,  and  do  not  need  much 
pruning  but,  where  it  is  needful,  will  not 
hurt  them. 

PRUNING. 

The  annual  pruning  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  care  of  shrubbery 
and  the  point  most  difficult  to  give  in- 
structions on  by  written  directions.  It  is 
an  art  which  must  be  learned  by  practice 
and  observation.  The  general  rule  to 
trim  early  bloomers,  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  flowering,  and  midsummer  or 
late  bloomers,  in  winter,  contains  a  sugges- 
tion, but  the  indiscriminate  cutting  back 
of  every  shrub  every  year  is  a  great  mis- 
take. When  a  shrub  seems  weak  and  needs 
strengthening,  cut  out  declining  shoots 
and  apply  manure  around  it  When  one  is 
too  vigorous  and  rampant  remove  or  shor- 
ten superfluous  shoots  and  reduce  to  sym- 
meti-y  with  as  little  mutilation  as  possible. 
When  one  has  become  overgrown  and  di- 
lapidated in  appearance,  cut  back  a  part, 
or  perhaps  all  of  !ts  unsightly  stems,  se- 
verely, probably  at  the  ground  and  allow 
new  shoots  to  restore  the  beauty  and  vig- 
or of  youth. 

The  only  way  to  learn  the  art  of  trim- 
ming shrubbery  is  by  observation  and 
practice  and  the  exercise  of  gxunption. 
A  safe  general  rule  is  that  whenever  you 
see  a  twig  or  branch  which  needs  remov- 
ing, cut  it  off  on  sight  rcgardlrsrS  of  time 
of  year  or  other  conditions :  and  when  you 
d.-m't  see  anylhinfr  that  needs  removal, 
don't  prune  it,  regardless  of  rule  or  cus- 
tom, and  for  a  negative  rule,  never  shear 
a  shrub  with  a  hedge  shears.  The  shear- 
ing of  lawn  shrubs  into  bald  pates,  sug- 
gestive of  convicts  or  sheared  sheep,  dis- 
plays ignorance  of  plants  and  depravity 
of  taste.  To  the  last  general  rule  I  make 
exception  for  topiary  gardening- -but  the 
creation  and  care  of  topiary  gardens  and 
of  formal  specimens,  is  a  special  art  for 
which  all  of  the  above  suggestions  would 
have  to  be  modifled. 


Houston,  Tbx. — ^The  municipal  art  com- 
mission has  decided  to  have  Chas.  M. 
Robinson  draw  plans  for  the  beautifying 
of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  The 
unsightly  river  bed  near  Elyrla  park  will 
be  transformed  and  lengthened  into  a 
lake  and  much  other  work  is  projected. 


NURSERY  LAW  HI  INDIANA. 

Within  a  short  time  B.  W.  Douglass, 
state  entomologist,  will  begin  a  general 
Inspection  of  private  property  in  Indiana 
with  a  view  to  stamping  out  more  com- 
pletely the  diseases  which  affect  trees. 
This  inspection  of  private  trees  will  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  work  on  nursery 
property  is  completed.  Only  a  few  nur- 
series are  yet  to  be  inspected. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  faw  by  the 
last  legislature  in  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  trees  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  state  entomologist 
has  the  right  to  inspect  private  property. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been  held  that 
his  power  is  limited  to  nurseries.  As  a 
result  of  this  Mr.  Douglass  has  obtained 
an  opinion  from  James  Bingham,  attor- 
ney-general, in  which  it  Is  held  that  the 
state  entomologist  Is  empowered  by  law 
to  inspect  private  property  as  well  as 
nursery  stock  and  to  enforce  the  penalty 
of  the  law  against  those  who  do  not  obey 
his  orders. 


WlIVTBa   AND    SPRING. 

Weep  not  although  the  Beautiful  decay 
As  dally  in  thine  heart  as  In  thine  eyes ; 
The  heart  must  have  Its  autumn,  its  dull 

skies 
Leading,  maybe,  to  winter's  dim  dismay ; 
Yet  fear  not.  Beauty  doth  not  pass  away, 
Its  soul  departs  not,  though  the  body  dies ; 
Secure  within  the  earth  the  snowdrop  lies. 
Waiting  the   spring's   young   resurrection- 
day 
Beneath  the  nurture  of  the  winter's  cold. 
And  seek  not  by  vain  effort  to  revive 
The  summer-time  when  roses  were  alive; 
Do  thou  thy  work :  be  willing  to  be  old : 
Thy  sorrow  is  the  husk   that  doth  enfold 
A   gorgeous  June   for  which    thou   need'st 
not  strive. 

— George  MacDonald. 


Harrisburg^  Pa. — Anxiety  to  talk  to  a 
friend  cost  Joseph  E.  Miller  |9,  November 
23.  He  stopped  his  load  of  chrysanthe- 
mums outside  the  court  house  and  did  not 
notice  another  horse  feeding  on  his 
flowers  until  this  intelligent  animal  had 
made  a  lunch  upon  a  dozen  or  so  of  his 
choicest  blooms,  some  of  which  were  to 
have  netted  him  75  cents  each.  After 
this,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  **the 
conversation  was  soon  brought  to  an  end 
and  Mr.  ^.x^iler  continued  on  his  way  with 
$9  less  In  floral  decorations." 


PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  send 
tons witli  5  2-cent  stamps. 
In  retnm  we  will  mail  yon 
a  IScent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
seed. 

FRMIK  S.  PUTT  GO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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Are  Always  Reliable.    I 


MARKET  ST. 

PHI  LA. 


CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
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Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     bu. 

Philipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  $2.50 

Pbilipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6  50 

Philipps  Slopetnd  Tenace  Mixture^lSc    3.50 

Philipps  Puttinf  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  pet  feet 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  atalof ,     * 

The  Henry  Philipps 
Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

fALl  BULBS 

Special  Ctllectitii  Nt.  1— $1.00. 

12  Hjracintlis,  single  and  double  assoited. 
12  TnlipSySirgle  and  double  assoited. 
25  Giant  Crociis,  assorted  colors. 
AU  deUvered  by  nudl  for  $1.00. 

Ready  in  September.   Order>ow. 

THE  BARTEIDES  SEED  CO. 

DENVER.  OOL. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 


N.  L.  WILLET  SBD  CO.,  Agusta,  Ga. 

Jobben  and  Growini  Contractors  for  the  Sooth. 
GEOMOU  OMOIVN  SBEDt 

Collards,  Cotton.  Cow  or  Field  Peas,  Southern 
Qiant  Curled  Mustard,  Ostrich  PUime  Mustard, 
Okra,  Watermelons,  Soja  Beans,  Mexican  Tooe 
Corn,  Pearl  Millet,  Spanish  Peanuts,  Big  l*ea< 
nuU,  Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
Burt  Oats,  Appier  Qais,  Chufas,  Velvet  Brans, 
Qiant  Beggar  weed,  Japan  Clover,  Qeorgia  Rye, 
Johnson  urast,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sinte.  Amber  and  Orange  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Flovver  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

BuggiaSf  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuilding  and  liouaos 

often  need  paintinf.  "Evorybody*s  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  tboroufhly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  tbe  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paintinf.  It  is  de- 
signed for  tbe  special  use  of  tbose  wbo  wish  to  do  their  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  pbiia  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  papor  hanging,  kalso- 
mining,  oto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovate  furniluro  and  gives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  tbe  worlc  with  tbe  aid  of  this  boolc.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

THE   QARDENINQ   CO.,    Monon  Bldg.,   CHICAQO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

#  •  » 

We  can  amp^y  any  of  tht  followiag  books,  postpaid,  at  tho  prices  glveii: 


Manual  op  the  Treks  op  (foRi 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  anthentic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  pafles  number  826,  with  over  600 
illustrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
ha^it.    $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istretited  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ax^i^bd 
Vegetables  (/kUen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  Ix:  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugs^estions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Make  Money  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  t 

The  Goldpish  (Mtdertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handbN^^ely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  JC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysantbeicuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeiu  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  impro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  'Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260pa«es.   $1.00, 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoronshfy  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
Bucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.       ^ 

GRBBKHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  btiild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
md  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  ont- 
ttdes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:    How  to   Grow  Them 

Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illtistrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telis 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
cotmtry  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  cotmtry,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  cotmtry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisou,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Berrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  ctdture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
oes8^;-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiEirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^od  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  canmistmderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  (or  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  Yolumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Ajrbrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gakdbn  (Bany).    $2.00. 

Gardbndco  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

TaucK  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardenino  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subiect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Gakden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  hj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardenins^  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tella 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamentai 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  wilTfind  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  ctdturaland  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  Tery 
careftdly  prepared.  Handsomely  illns- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcj;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindplea  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.     \ 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  o< 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  ciiltiTatiG«i  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservat(Mry, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.ai%M%M%it%it%it 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modem  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmif^  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

-  Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PorOM-ly  State  EntomolofUt  of  Matylaiid 

A  Praetloal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheep 
tad  effective  meaus  uf  destroying  insect  pests  end 
other  vermin  In  verlous  pieces.  This  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

ether  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  tols  season  and 
is  nmch  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  partlcolar 
interest  to 

VBUIT  OROWSBS  AND  NUBSEBTMEN 
owinff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 

Gractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  1« 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
apiriied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tjiis  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  pubilsLed. 

OARDEIOEBS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found   that  veKCtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  iiro- 
oedure  are  fully  descrll>ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forwar<l  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materiais  for  clearing  mills  and 
warebouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevatois  con- 
taining grain  in  stor.^ge  is  also  thoroughly  eonstd- 
ered.  To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fontid  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
ludosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ui  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COI.I.E6E  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  to  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publlslied.    It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-techntcal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  8S0  pageii  pf  loe,  pott- 
pald«  JLOOl 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noiHMl  Bolidlns 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


eO     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  fcketcb  and  desorlpiion  may 
quickly  asoertaln  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communlca- 
Mons  strictly  oonOdentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  PatenU 
sent  free.  OldMt  agency  for  securlnffpatenu. 

Patents  taken  throutrh  Munn  A  Co.  recelTe 
tpecial  notice^  without  oharire,  in  the 

Scientific  Jliiiericam 


A  handsomely  tlluetrated  weekly. 


lAnrest  dr- 
Terms,  $3  a 


culation  of  any  sdentlflo  ioumal. 

jear ;  four  months,  fl.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  J  COz!»'?rT^- New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  06  F  8t«  Washington.  D.  Q. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describior 
tbem.     Prict,  $1 .00  postpaid. 
TM  CABBtNINO  CO..  ChkHQO, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  • • 

Gardening  arban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  SST.IM). 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BoiUing,  CHICAGO 


Grown  tVoHi 


EHGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  zjssr'JJSrstl  '^'ir^i'S 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  priced  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULIVRE  "fiARDEN  QHST  SPAWN.  l^^^T..T^'^s.foo^:^l^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bracks 
positirely  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. . 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barolay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading:  American  3eed  Gitalogue, 
i&  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5E  MENTION  QAROENINa  WHEN  WRITINa. 


Vol.  XVL 


i2.00  A  YSAB 
24  Numbers. 


CHiCAQO.  JA^UARY  i.  1908. 


SiHflLX  Copt  i^^     ^^o 


NEW    ROSE    MRS.    JARDINE.— See  next  page. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

mSTLETOB  AT  OKLABOMA  CITT. 

Wheeler  park,  a  precious  gift  to  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  of  47  acres  of  wood- 
land, by  J.  B.  Wheeler,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  was  visited  by  thousands  of  the 
city's  inhabitants  last  summer,  who 
found  comfort  in  the  dense  shade  of  the 
spreading  elms  that  cover  half  the  park 
area,  without  a  thought  of  the  precious 
burden  concealed  in  the  tree  tops— ex- 
cept, possibly,  the  energetic,  conmier- 
cially-mclined  youngster  planning  to  out- 
wit the  park  policemen  who  guard  the 
mistletoe  until  after  the  holidays.  As 
the  park  comes  into  view  strangers  won- 
der what  mighty  flock  of  turiceys  has 
taken  possession  of  the  park.  The  illu- 
sion is  perfect,  especially  about  dusk,  look- 
ing west  into  the  lingering  twilight  The 
sight  brings  to  mind  stories  of  early 
days  when  the  country  abounded  with 
game,  when,  if  the  first  settlers  were  not 
nature  fakers,  wild  turkeys  did  actually 
gather  in  flocks  as  populous  as  the 
imaginary  ones  in  the  park.  But  the 
park  loses  none  of  its  interest  by  a  closer 
view,  and  the  discovery  that  the  wild 
turkeys  of  the  imagination  are  real  clus- 
ters of  mistletoe  of  transcendant  beauty. 
Many  plants  are  admired  not  so  much 
for  their  beauty  as  for  the  difficulties 
surounding  their  production.  But  in  this 
case  the  seeming  ease  of  production  and 
the  enormous  quantity  do  not  pall  or 
satiate.  The  longer  one  looks  at  the 
perfectly  formed  waxy  green  leaves  and 
waxen,  white,  translucent  berries,  the 
more  striking  appears  their  beauty. 
There  is  enough  of  the  "dead  of  winter" 
in  the  surroundings  to  prevent  ennui. 

It  is  well  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
thronged  the  park  during  the  long,  hot 
stunmer  had  forgotten  the  "privileges  of 
the  mistletoe  bough,"  for  to  be  within 
shelter  of  the  shade  of  a  friendly  elm 
was  to  be  "beneath  the  mistletoe  bough." 
We  have  not  heard  that  the  park  police- 
men have  experienced  any  difficulties  in 
preventing  the  claim  to  a  kiss  from  the 
girl  found  beneath  the  mistletoe  bough, 
so  we  assume  that  the  mighty  mass  hung 
all  smnmer  long  over  the  park  visitors 
undiscovered.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture was  taken  in  January  and  shows  to 
what  extent  the  mistletoe  has  invaded 
Wheeler  park  and  is  of  a  tree  whose 
trunk  is  lOj^  feet  in  circumference, 
heighth,  75  feet,  and  spread  of  top  about 
72  feet.  Many  other  trees  in  the  park 
carry  as  heavy  a  load  of  the  precious 
Christmas  evergreen.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  use  as  a  Christmas 
decoration  must  have  lived  in  a  climfte 
approximating  that  of  Oklahoma,  for  in 
Oklahoma  the  mistletoe  is  at  its  best 
precisely  at  the  beginning  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  crisp,  cool  air  has  given 
increased  luster  to  the  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  the  berries  have  just  reached 
perfection.  By  the  middle  of  January 
the  leaves  have  faded  some  and  have 
lost  thei^  waxen  luster,  and  the  birds 
have  devoured  the  berries.  The  north 
and  west  line  of  the  mistletoe  zone  is 
clearly  defined.  No  mistletoe  grows 
north  of  the  North  Canadian  valley  nor 
west  of  Canadian  county.  In  Texas  it 
matures  much  earlier  than  in  Oklahoma, 
so  that  by  Christmas  its  beauty  has 
faded,  its  berries  having  been  trans- 
formed into  bird  flesh  and  the  waxen 
gloss  of  its  leaves  having  given  place  to 
a  faded,  dead  green. 

In   Oklahoma   mistletoe   grows   upon 


the  elm  principally.  The  writer  has  s€en 
but  one  cluster  upon  any  other  than  the 
elm,  and  that  was  a  puny  specimen  ding- 
ing to  a  Cottonwood  tree.  In  Texas  the 
mistletoe  grows  upon  the  live  oak  prin- 
cipally. The  amazing  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  mistletoe  in  Wheeler  park 
is  no  doubt  due  to  its  protection  from 
vandals  and  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  birds  since  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  man.  The  glutinous  pulp 
surrounding  the  hard  seed  of  the  berry 
makes  of  the  birds  natural  distributors 
to  other  tree  branches.    It  is  hardly  rea- 
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New  Rom  Wm.  R.  Smith. 


sonable  to  attribute  the  great  increase  to 
the  protection  from  vandalism  alone,  for 
if  so,  why  were  not  the  elms  of  the 
North  Canadian  valley  completely  over- 
whelmed with  this  parasite  long  before 
man's  advent  into  this  new  state? 


MBW  ROSE,  MRS.  JARDIIIE. 

This  new  variety,  a  seedling  from  the 
famous  nurseries  of  Alexander  Dickson 
&  Son,  Newtownards,  Ire.,  whose  Kil- 
lamey  and  Liberty  have  proved  such 
valuable  winter  forcing  roses,  has  all 
the  marks  of  a  winner.  It  certainly 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
formed  flowers  when  about  half  blown 
of  any  rose  now  in  cultivation.  The 
color  is  between  Bridesmaid  and  Kil- 
lamey.  It  is  also  fragrant,  a  very  good 
feature.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  good 
stout  stems.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
vigorous  and  strong  with  buds  forming 
on  every  new  shoot.  It  is  said  to  bloom 
continuously,  being  more  prolific  than 
Bride  or  Bridesmaid.  It  is  well  worth 
the  journey  to  the  nurseries  of  Robt. 
Scott  &  Son,  at  Sharon  Hill  (the  intro- 
ducers of  the  rose  in  this  country),  a  15- 
minute  ride  from  Philadelphia,  to  see  it 
in  all  its  glory.  Vases  of  the  novelty 
will  be  exhibited  at  all  the  chrysanthe- 
mum shows  of  the  larger  cities  during 
November.  Wm.  P.  Craig  has  secured 
the  selling  agency  and  will  see  that  all 
the  large  growers  are  supplied.  It  will 
unquestionably  have  a  large  sale. 

K 


NEW  ROSE  WM  R.  SMHH. 

The  South  Park  Floral  Co.,  (Heller 
Bros.)  New  Castle,  Ind.,  is  sending  out 
this  season  a  very  fine  new  rose,  Wm. 
iR.  Smith,  flowers  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  A 
correspondent  of  ours  who  has  seen  this 


rose  growing  has  a  high  opinion  of  it, 
both  as  a  summer  rose  and  also  as  a 
winter  forcer.  It  is  a  stout  upright 
grower,  with  a  good  deal  the  habit  of 
Kaiserin.  It  flowers  with  great  free- 
dom, has  long  pointed  buds,  and  the 
fine  foliage  of  Maman  Cochet  The 
color  he  describes  as  a  shell  pink  and 
the  flowers  are  always  double  and  of 
good  substance.  Should  this  prove  as 
good  a  rose  as  it  promises  it  is  safe  to 
predict  for  it  a  great  future. 

GARDEN  ROSES. 

It  is  a  pity  single  roses  are  not  oftener 
seen  in  gardens.  In  May  the  Alpine  rose 
opens  its  rosy-red  flowers;  a  little  later 
pink  and  white  blooms  appear  on  the 
handsome  rugosa  roses.  The  single  An«^ 
trian  briars  are  very  precious;  one  vati- 
ety  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  another 
orange  red.  Then  there  is  moschata 
nivea  (white  tinged  with  pink),  the  vig- 
orous Una  (buff).  Carmine^  Pillar, 
polyantha  grandiflora  (large  white  clus- 
ters), all  these  being  splendid  climbers. 
The  new  hybrid  teas,  Irish  Beauty  and 
Irish  Glory,  pure  white  and  silvery  pink, 
are  extremely  pretty.  For  clothing  a 
sunny  bank  the  pale  yellow  Jersey 
Beauty  is  useful. 

Scotch  roses  are  not  often  seen  now, 
yet  they  are  well  worth  growing.  Being 
wonderfully  hardy  and  doing  well  in 
any  soil  and  position,  they  are  useful  tor 
filling  up  rough  comers.  The  Provence, 
or  cabbage,  rose  should  always  be  given 
a  place,  if  only  for  its  wonderful  per- 
fume. It  is  very  welcome  when  pot- 
pourri is  being  made.  The  Damask 
roses,  with  their  green  shoots  and  pretty 
flowers,  are  also  charming;  the  true 
York  and  Lancaster  (red  and  white  in 
patches)  belong  to  this  class.  Moss 
roses  succeed  in  a  very  rich  soil. — Daily 
Mirror. 


Mechanicsburg,  O.— James  Roberts 
has  received  an  order  for  1,000  catalpas 
from  the  British  government  He  will 
ship  more  than  1,000,000  of  these  trees 
to  Europe  next  spring. 

NoBLKSViLLE,  Ind.— The  city  council 
recentlv  passed  an  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  planting  of  Carolina  poplars 
in  the  corporate  limits  and  ordering  the 
removal  of  all  trees  of  this  variety 
planted  in  the  same  area  within  five 
years.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
falling  leaves  in  summer  clog  the  sew- 
ers. 

New  York.— -About  2,000  trees  arc  to 
be  planted  in  the  Bronx  district  this  sea- 
son under  the  supervision  of  Joseph  I. 
Berry,  commissioner  of  parks  here. 
Owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
many  tons  of  garden  mold  will  have  to 
be  brought  in  and  in  some  cases  the  rock 
has  to  be  blasted,  so  that  altogether  the 
work  is  expected  to  cost  |90,000. 

Good  Climbers. — The  Japanese  quince 
(Pyrus  Japonica)  is  a  beautiful  wall 
shrub,  bearing  rich  scarlet  flowers  in 
the  spring.  The  yellow  winter  jasmine 
(already  beginning  to  flower)  should  be 
in  every  garden,  since  it  is  bright  dur- 
ing the  dark  months.  The  popular  white 
jasmine  soon  covers  a  very  large  space. 
The  honeysuckles  are  not  half  enough 
planted ;  there  are  now  many  fine  kinds, 
the  evergreen  Japanese  sort  being  the 
most  precious.  Then  there  is  the  exqui- 
site wistaria,  the  berried  evergreen  thorn, 
and  the  neglected  ceanothus  (bluebushV 
the  latter,  unfortiuiabely.  not  being:  quite 
hardy-  ^itized  by  VnOOQlC 
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The  Experiment  Stattons* 


THE  PBACH  ORCHAIU). 

CULTIVATION  AND  COVER  CROPS. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  the  trees  have  been  set  in  the  or- 
chard the  space  between  the  rows  can 
safely  be  planted  with  low-growing 
crops,  leaving  a  space  alongside  the  trees 
for  cultivation  and  restricting  more  and 
more  the  area  devoted  to  crops  with  the 
increasing  age  of  the  orchard.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  after  about  four  years, 
when  the  trees  come  in  bearing,  no  crop 
should  be  grown,  but  the  whole  orchard 
space  given  to  the  trees. 

The  fact  that  peaches  do  not  bear 
some  years  is  taken  as  an  excuse  some- 
times for  not  cultivating  the  orchard 
that  year.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  be- 
cause the  flower  buds  of  the  following 
crop  are  produced  during  that  year. 
Any  lack  of  attention  or  cultivation  di- 
rectly influences  the  crop  of  fruit  and 
the  neglect  results  in  injury  to  the  tree. 
By  the  work  of  borers,  scale  or  diseases 
trees  may  be  so  weakened  that  they  may 
fall  an  easy  victim  to  any  unusual  severe 
weather  the  following  winter.  The  New 
Jersey  stations  cite  an  instance  in  which 
the  fruit  buds  of  all  the  fruit  trees  in  an 
orchard  were  killed  one  winter,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  grower  left  the  trees 
in  sod  and  cut  hay  in  the  orchard  the 
following  summer.  At  one  end  of  the 
orchard,  however,  several  rows  of  trees 
were  tilled  and  planted  with  potatoes. 
The  following  year  the  entire  orchard 
was  well  tilled  and  cared  for,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  the  best  crop.  The  part  that 
had  been  tilled  the  previous  summer  gave 
six  times  as  many  peaches  as  the  part 
that  was  not  tilled. 

The  tenderness  of  the  peach  makes  it 
very  desirable  that  cultivation  be  such 
as  will  tend  to  encourage  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  of  the  tree  before  winter 
sets  in.  This  is  facilitated  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  planting  of  crops  in  the 
orchard  about  midsummer,  which,  by 
their  growth,  will  evaporate  the  soil 
moisture  and  utilize  the  plant  food  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  any  ex- 
cessive growth  of  the  trees  in  the  fall 
and  bring  about  a  well  ripened  condition 
of  the  wood.  U.  P.  Hedrick  has  shown 
that  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween various  herbaceous  plants  used  as 
cover  crops  and  the  peach. 

In  pot  experiments  he  found  that  when 
certain  plants  like  oats,  bluegrass,  mus- 
tard or  potatoes  were  used  as  cover 
crops  for  seedling  peaches  the  trees 
ripened  their  wood  long  before  there 
was  sufficient  frost  to  injure  the  foliage. 
When,  however,  such  plants  as  crimson 
clover,  peas  and  beans  were  used  as 
cover  crops  the  leaves  remained  on  the 
trees  green  and  luxuriant  until  killed 
by  severe  frost  November  1.  These  le- 
guminous plants  proved  a  perfect  failure 
so  far  as  ripening  the  wood  and  prepar- 
ing the  trees  for  winter  were  concerned. 
An  examination  of  the  root  growth  in 
clover  and  the  peaches  the  roots  were 
the  pots  showed  that  the  root  systems 
of  the  trees  and  the  plants  in  the  case 
of  the  nonleguminous  group  were  not 
at  all  intimate,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
so  intermingled  that  they  matted  to- 
gether and  could  not  be  easily  separated. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  therefore, 
where  the  object  of  the  cover  crop  is 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  tree,  cereals 
would  probably  prove  much  more  effec- 


tive than  legumes,  especially  crimson 
clover.  These  results  suggest  a  line  of 
work  with  cover  crops  that  might  prove 
very  useful  to  peach  growers. 

At  the  Nebraska  Station  the  use  of 
cover  crops  induced  the  peach  trees  to 
ripen  up  from  a  few  weeks  to  two 
months  earlier  than  trees  given  contin- 
uous cultivation  throughout  the  season. 
At  that  station  and  in  other  western 
states  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  ground 
be  well  filled  with  moisture  when  freez- 
ing weather  comes  on,  as  the  trees  con- 
tinue to  evaporate  moisture  throughout 
the  winter.  On  this  account  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  a  cover  crop  that  will  be 
killed  by  the  first  severe  frosts  of  the 
fall,  otherwise  its  continued  growth 
would  result  in  drying  out  the  soil,  so 
that  moisture  available  for  the  tree  dur- 


fornia  Station  the  application  of  a 
mulch  of  fresh  barnyard  manure  early 
in  the  season  served  better  for  conserv- 
ing moisture  than  did  a  mulch  of  culti- 
vated earth. 


SIFTINGS. 


In  experiments  at  the  Delaware  Sta- 
tion in  testing  the  self -fertility  of  Old 
Mixon,  Reeves,  Elberta,  Globe,  Craw- 
ford Late  and  Fox  peaches,  the  self- 
fertility  of  the  blossoms  was  found  to 
vary  between  70  and  88  per  cent,  the 
average  being  81  per  cent.  These  fruits 
may  therefore  be  planted  in  solid 
blocks  wirtiout  danger  of  reducing  the 
yield.  Observations  by  F.  W.  Fletcher 
indicate  that  the  variety  Susquehanna  is 
self -sterile.  In  pollination  experiments 
at  the  Oregon  Station  in  a  greenhouse 
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ing  the  winter  would  be  reduced  below 
the  danger  limit.  The  crop  should  also 
be  such  as  will  stand  up  well  durmg 
the  winter  to  catch  and  hold  the  snow 
in  order  thus  to  prevent  deep  freezing 
of  the  ground  and  to  retain  as  much 
moisture  as  possible.  Millet  has  proved 
exceptionally  well  suited  as  a  cover  crop 
at  that  station  for  these  various  reasons. 
In  experiments  in  mulching  at  the  Cali- 


trees  to  which  bees  were  granted  access, 
set  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  but  those  arti- 
ficially fertilized,  only  a  part  of  a  crop, 
and  trees  protected  from  bees  and  not 
otherwise  fertilized,  set  no  fruit  what- 
ever. 

In  many  localities  where  peaches  can- 
not be  grown  successfully  because  of  se- 
vere winter  weather  or  late  spring  fro^r> 
which  kill  the  fruit  buds,  a  method  hiy^ 
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grown  up  of  laying  the  trees  down  upon 
the  approach  of  winter  and  keeping  them 
protected  until  the  following  spring, 
when  danger  from  late  frosts  is  past. 
This  method  of  protection  was  tested 
by  S.  T.  Maynard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Station  as  early  as   1886.     With  a   fre- 


made  in  the  winter,  and  ready  to  set  up 
when  the  houses  are  empty  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  portable  construction  is  just 
as  rigid  as  the  stationary,  or  practically 
so.  The  sills  or  the  side  pieces,  as  well 
as  the  pieces  constituting  the  bottom, 
will  need  reinforcing.     The  best  mate- 


width,  then  all  parts  are  interchangeable, 
and  with  a  few  extras  on  hand,  repairs 
in  the  case  of  accident  are  as  simple  as 
nailing  a  new  board  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one.  We  are  not  interested  in  any 
kind  of  construction  or  material  req- 
uisite, further  than  the  result  it  gives, 
but  as  we  are  about  to  add  5,500  square 
feet  of  these  benches,  to  those  now  in 
use,  we  thought  our  experience  might  be 
of  some  service  to  others  contemplating 
such  work.  Elmer  D.  Smith. 


CONCRETE  BENCHES  AND  WALKS  IN  GREENHOUSE. 


quent  winter  temperature  of  20°  F.  and 
destructive  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  the 
Kansas  Station  states  that  peaches  fail 
at  that  station  eight  years  out  of  ten. 
By  cutting  the  roots  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  and  bending  it  over  and  letting"  it 
rest  on  stakes,  then  covering  with  such 
material  as  poor  hay.  straw,  brush,  etc., 
until  danger  from  frost  was  past  in  the 
spring,  full  crops  have  been  secured. 
In  one  test  the  cost  of  putting  down  71 
trees  in  the  fall,  including  labor  and 
hay,  together  with  the  expense  of  re- 
placing them  in  the  spring,  amounted  to 
about  20  cents  per  tree. 

If  it  were  practicable,  tile  drainage 
would  be  by  far  the  best  method  to  use 
in  the  reclamation  of  salt  marsh ;  but 
the  soil  conditions  are  generally  such 
that  tile  cannot  be  used.  The  depth  of 
the  outlet  in  most  places  is  not  sufficient 
to  permit  them  to  be  laid  on  the  solid 
ground,  and  if  laid  in  the  muck  above 
the  sand  and  clay  they  would  settle  out 
of  alignment  and  fill  with  silt.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  after  a  term  of 
years  the  marsh  will  settle  and  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  permit  the  use  of 
tile  in  some  of  the  ditches. 

The  Oreenhouse. 


CONCRETE  BENCHES. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
concrete,  which  consists  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  gravel,  crushed  stone  or  refuse 
from  the  boilers  in  the  form  of  ashes 
and  clinkers,  is  practical  in  the  coi. 
struction  of  greenhouse  benches.  Plants 
thrive  as  well  on  these  as  on  those 
made  of  lumber.  They  can  be  raised  to 
admit  of  perfect  drainage.  Do  not  be 
led  into  the  belief  that  stationary  or 
permanent  construction  is  the  most 
practical.  In  case  of  accident,  the 
portable  method  will  save  much  labor. 
The  broken  parts  are  replaced  in  a  few 
moments  and  this  can  be  done  even 
when  occupied  with  plants,  without  dis- 
turbing any  great  number. 

Portable  benches  can  be  transported 
from  old  houses  to  new  ones,  if  so  de- 
sired, while  the  stationary  ones  cannot. 
The  parts  to  the  portable  benches  can  be 


rial  for  reinforcement  is^  iron  or  steel. 
Cold  twisted  lug  bars  are  made  in  all 
sizes,  from  J^-inch  to  1^-inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  being  drawn  especially  for  this 
purpose,  have  many  points  of  superiority 
over  the  fiat  and  angle  iron.  Cold  twist- 
ed lug  bars  are  manufactured  and  sup- 
plied by  the  General  Fireproofing  Co., 
of  Youngstown,  O.,  who  will  supply 
samples.  Ashes  are  a  by-product  of  the 
florist,  and  are  as  good  for  the  purpose 
as  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

With  the  bulk  of  the  material  at  hand, 
do  not  try  to  economize  by  using  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  cement.  Re- 
member that  all  parts  or  sections  of  the 
benches  are  not  of  any  great  thickness, 
hence  the  importance  of  a  concrete, 
rich  with  cement.  We  use  one  part  ce- 
ment to  four  parts  cinders.  Old  propa- 
gating sand,  sprinkled  over  and  trow- 
eled, will  make  the  outer  surface  smooth 


CAai  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  prize  medal  group  of  cacti  shown  by 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. This  firm  does  a  large  export 
trade  in  cacti,  especially  to  America  and 
Australia,  an  order  for  500  for  the  latter 
country  being  packed  the  day  of  our 
visit. 

The  group  includes  200  varieties  all 
clean  and  well  grown.  The  most  promi- 
nent kinds  are :  Cereus  (torch  thistle)  ; 
echinocactus  (hedgehog  cactus) ;  opim- 
tia  (Indian  fig);  phyllocactus ;  melocac- 
tus,  and  many  succulents  such  as  haw- 
orthia,  agaves  echeverias,  etc,  also  a  va- 
riety of  seedlings  of  this  firm's  own  rais- 
ing. The  culture  of  cacti  is  slowly  but 
surely  increasing  in  this  country. 

S. 

CATTLETA  LABIATA  ALBA. 

Albino  orchids  are  always  thought  high- 
ly of  and  a  white  form  of  any  species 
conunands  a  much  higher  price  than  its 
colored  type.  C.  lablata  alba,  as  we  have 
seen  it,  is  not  a  true  albino.  The  i>etals 
are  white  but  there  Is  usually  a  little  rose 
color  about  the  lip.  None  the  less  it  Is 
a  very  attractive  variety.  The  neat  little 
plant  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration was  grrown  by  Lager  &  Hurrell. 
Summit.  N.  J.,  and  exhibited  by  them  at 
the  Philadelphia  show. 

Not  usually  quite  as  strong  in  growth 
as  the  typical  forms,  white  cattleyas  need 
greater  care  in  their  culture  than  the  lat- 
ter.   The  system  often  followed  of  cutting 
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and  add  to  its  neatness.  Concrete 
benches  may  be  evaded  a  few  years,  by 
patching  up  the  old  ones,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  folly  of  the  old  method  will 
be  seen.  Concrete  benches  once  con- 
structed are  there  to  stay,  and  repairing 
old  benches  in  the  broiling  sun  of  July 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  possible,  ar- 
range to  have  all  the  benches  the  same 


up  a  plant,  when  it  appears  in  an  im- 
portation, into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
leads  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
grower  to  handle  them.  But  if  a  few 
essential  details  are  carried  out  and  the 
plants  are  in  fair  health  to  start  "with  it 
is  usually  possible  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  growths  year  by  year  and  gradually 
bring  the  plants  to  specimen  size.      They 
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should  be  placed  in  small  pans  for  sus- 
pending or  attached  to  small  masses  of 
good  fibry  peat  bound  around  with  copper 
wire  and  kept  well  up  to  the  light  in  the 
cattleya  house.  C.  labiata  is  one  of  the 
easiest  cattleyas  to  grow  as  it  always 
makes  Its  growth  during  summer  when 
there  is  ample  light. 

If  a  new  root  run  is  necessary  the  time 
to  give  it  is  directly  the  flowers  are  past 
as,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  flush  of  new 
roots  at  that  time  that  serves  to  re-es- 
tablish the  plants.  When  repotted  or  af- 
fixed to  a  new  block  keep  the  plant  well 
on  the  dry  side  until  new  roots  appear, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  shrivel.  The  new  compost  dries 
rapidly  and  when  It  is  seen  that  the  tips 
of  the  roots  are  entering  it  freely  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  in  a  pail  or 
tank.  This  will  serve  to  swell  up  fine 
dormant  eyes  or  buds  that  in  due  time 
will  break  into  strong,  vigorous  growth. 
A  minimum  night  temperature  of  50^ 
with  ample  moisture  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  less  when  cloudy,  and  a  full 
supply  of  air  at  all  times  are  the  chief 
requirements  of  this  cattleya  and  although 
shading  is  necessary  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer It  should  never  be  left  on  longer  than 
necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to  the  foliage. 


OLD  CHRTSAIfTHEMUM  SOIL. 

While  fresh  soil,  such  as  has  never  been 
used  before  to  produce  a  crop  In  a  green- 
house, is  the  best  for  bedding  plants, 
often  the  grower  is  obliged  to  use  all  or 
a  part  of  the  soil  from  a  carnation  or 
chrysanthemum  house  for  this  purpose, 
and  If  this  is  properly  treated  it  will 
often  answer  nicely  for  most  varieties  of 
bedding  plants.  In  order  to  use  old 
chrysanthemum  soil  again,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  removing  it  directly  the  plants 
have  been  cut  to  the  open  air,  where  it 
can  be  piled  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  frost 
to  go  through  from  all  directionB.  Noth- 
ing will  remove  the  sourness,  which  is 
contained  more  or  less  in  all  soil  which 
has  been  in  benches  for  four  or  five 
months,  than  frost  Soil  which  has  been 
sodden  or  lumpy  in  the  fall  will,  if  ex- 
posed to  a  winter's  freezing,  come  out 
mellow  in  spring,  that  is,  when  piled  up. 
It  is  not  wise  to  use  old  chrysanthemimi 


soil  as  it  comes  out  of  the  benches  direct- 
ly for  potting;  it  is  the  greatest  mistake 
to  let  It  remain  in  the  benches,  and  set 
pots  or  bulb  flats  on  It,  and  expect  to  re- 
move it  as  needed  to  the  potting  shed. 

Plants  in  the  Home. 

CARE  OF  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  lover  of 
plants  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  number 
annually  sacriliced,  especially  after  a 
holiday  like  Christmas.  Friends  of 
course  often  select  plants  for  presents 
for  their  beauty  at  the  time  rather  than 
for  their  suitability  to  indoor  culture, 
and  in  many  instances  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  good  order 
afterwards.    For  instance,  that  beautiful 
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Christmas  subject,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  has,  by  the  time  it  is  sold  at 
this  holiday,  reached  its  most  perfect 
state,  and  even  the  florist  who  grew 
the  plants  could  not  prevent  their  going 
back  when  the  flowers  were  over. 

But  there  are  many  others  that  may 
not  only  be  kept  in  good  cultural  condi- 
tion, but  even  improved  if  care  is  taken 
with  them.  There  is,  for  instance,  that 
pretty  primula,  P.  obconica.  As  a  rule 
at  Christmas  these  plants  are  only  just 
beginning  to  flower  and  may  be  kept 
in  bloom  from  the  new  year  until  well 
into  the  summer  by  a  little  attention. 
They  are   not   usually  in   want   of   pot- 


ting and  by  attention  to  watering  and  a 
little  feeding  when  the  bright  weather 
comes  along  they  are  kept  in  health 
with  very  little  trouble.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread notion  abroad  that  window  and 
house  plants  need  watering  at  regular 
intervals  of  time,  and  we  are  frequently 
asked  how  often  certain  plants  should 
be  watered,  as  though  their  life  de- 
pended upon  the  water  being  supplied 
to  them  just  at  a  specified  time.  Now 
this  is  all  wrong.  At  certain  times  and 
under  certain  conditions  plants  dry  out 
much  more  rapidly  than  at  others  and 
therefore  need  watering  oftener.  Then 
a  plant  in  robust  health  needs  attention 
much  oftener  than  a  weakly  specimen, 
and  all  this  has  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. But  as  a  general  rule  it  is  best 
to  wait  until  a  plant  is  getting  fairly 
well  on  the  dry  side  before  watering 
and  then  give  it  suflScient  water  to  soak 
every  particle  of  soil  in  the  pot,  either 
by  watering  or  by  submerging  the  plant 
in  a  pail  or  tub. 

Poinsettias,  another  plant  often  used 
in  window  and  house  decoration  at 
this  time  of  year,  like  quite  different 
treatment  to  the  primulas.  After  the 
colored  bracts  fall  the  plant  should  be 
kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  for  a  time 
and  eventually,  as  the  foliage  also  falls, 
given  less  water  still  until  the  plant 
quite  dries  off,  when  it  may  be  cut  down 
to  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  pot.  Still 
keep  it  dry  until  the  wound  from  the 
cut  heals,  and  when  young  shoots  com- 
mence to  push  increase  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  when  the  shoots  are  about  an 
inch  in  length  repot  the  plants.  A  pot 
not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  that  the 
plant  is  growing  in  must  be  given  and 
the  soil  should  be  well  firmed  to  induce 
a  solid  growth  rather  than  a  very  quick 
one.  Give  the  plants  the  lightest  position 
at  command  at  all  times,  and,  if  near  a 
window,  keep  them  turned  to  prevent 
drawing  towards  the  light.  If  carefiilly 
attended  to  from  the  time  of  potting 
until  flowering  time  good  bracts  will  be 
produced  for  another  season. 

Cyclamens,  owing  to  the  dry  atmos- 
phere in  living  rooms,  do  not  always 
thrive  there,  but  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance we  have  seen  good  plants  so 
grown  and  what  one  can  do  another  can 
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at  least  attempt.  Cyclamens  resent  be- 
ing pulled  about  at  the  roots  and  may 
be  kept  in  the  pots  in  which  they  flower 
for  the  second  year  if  necessary.  It 
will  be  an  advantage,  when  the  flowers 
are  over,  to  remove  a  little  of  the  old 
soil  and  replace  it  with  new,  enriched 
compost.  The  old  growers  of  these 
plants  used  to  dry  them  off  in  sununer, 
regularly  roast  them,  in  fact,  on  a  green- 
house shelf  in  the  full  sun,  but  such 
unnatural  treatment  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  plants  need  a  little  rest, 
but  they  will  take  it  of  themselves  nat- 
urally when  the  flowers  are  past  and 
from  this  time  on  till  August,  when  the 
new  leaves  begin  to  push  up,  the  roots 
may  be  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  and 
the  plants  allowed  all  the  fresh  air  pos- 
sible. At  all  times  keep  the  foliage  free 
of  dust  by  sponging  weekly  and  as 
often  as  possible  spray  the*  plants  over- 
head and  under  the  leaves  to  keep  in- 
sects at  bay.  From  the  time  the  growth 
again  commences  in  late  summer  the 
roots  may  be  fed  occasionally.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  guano  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  and  this  may  be  applied  to 
healthy  growing  plants  every  two  weeks. 
Boston  ferns,  rubber  plants  and  as- 
pidistras stand  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
living  rooms  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  plants,  though  Araucaria  excelsa, 
or  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  is  also  very 
good.  None  of  these,  if  given  ordinary 
care  as  to  watering  and  keeping  the 
leaves  free  of  dust,  give  much  trouble 
and  may  be  kept  in  health  in  the  same 
pot  for  several  years  by  a  little  surface 
feeding.  Callas  again  are  easy  to  culti- 
vate; so  is  the  vallota  or  Scarboro  lily 
and  the  Texas  lily.  It  is  a  question  if 
there  is  a  finer  plant  for  window  culture 
than  either  of  the  latter  two.  If  there 
is  it  is  the  pretty  Campanula  isophylla 
(blue)  and  its  variety  alba  (white). 
Cacti  again  are  easily  grown  and,  in  a 
sunny  window,  very  free  blooming.  The 
phyllocactus  is  a  good  plant,  so  is  the 
night  blooming  cereus,  a  quamt  but 
beautiful  plant  producing  immense  flow- 
ers of  a  chalky  white  that  commence 
opening  at  sundown  and  are  over  in  the 
morning.  The  number  of  flowers  pro- 
duced on  strong  plants  keeps  up  a  dis- 
play for  some  time  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing species  to  grow. 


nVDOOR  HIlfTS. 

Never  repot  a  plant  in  winter  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  but  if  not  see  that  it  is 
moist  at  the  roots  when  the  work  is  car- 
ried out.  Water  it  well  a  couple  of  days 
beforehand. 

Many  of  the  saxifrages,  such  as  the 
old-fashioned  "creeping  sailor,"  are  use- 
ful indoor  plants,  veT  easily  grown  in 
the  window. 

Many  of  the  woven  straw  and  willow 
hanging  baskets,  now  so  common,  are 
excellent  for  displaying  plants  in  pots, 
especially  those  of  a  drooping  character. 

Date  stones  sown  now  in  small  pots 
soon  grow  up  to  be  pretty  and  inter- 
esting little  palms.  Keep  them  as  warm 
and  moist  as  possible  after  sowing  until 
the  seed  leaf  appears. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

GLADIOLUS  PRDfULIllUS. 

Although  discovered  20  years  ago  in 
the  Usagara  mountains  of  southern 
Central  Africa,  nothing  much  appears 
to  have  been  heard  of  this  gladiolus 
till  within  the  past  year  or  two,  when 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  advent 
of  the  C)ape  to  Cairo  railway  at  that  part 


Cattleya  Labiata  Alba. 
.See  page  116. 


MiDDUBBORO,  Mass.— The  Rev.  Joaeph 
Jenks  died  at  hie  home.  November  25, 
SJed  62.  He  was  bom  In  Boston.  For 
^ny  years  he  was  a  missionary  In  the 
northw^  Of  late  Mr.  JenksJ^^^^ 
unable  to  preach  and  has  raised  flowers. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 


of  the  world  where  the  plant  is  found, 
bulbs  have  been  collected  and  dis- 
tributed, especially  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  England.  A  description  of 
the  plant  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  for  June  of  last 
year,  and  from  the  particulars  given  as 
to  its  habitat,  it  is  clear  that  this 
gladiolus,  like  many  of  the  genus,  but 
not  all,  requires  much  moisture,  for  it 
is  described  by  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  who  has 
seen  it  growing,  as  flourishing  in  one 
of  the  wettest  places  close  to  the  Vic- 
toria falls,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  always  charged  with  misty 
vapor. 

The  shape  ot  the  flower  is  curious 
and  unusual;  the  upper  perianth  is 
seen  to  be  curved  right  over  so  as  to 
form  a  shield  or  roof  over  the  inside, 
which  is  most  delicately  beautiful,  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  plant  is  confined  to  places 
where  it  is  subject  to  the  continual 
wetting  of  fine  spray,  such  as  obtains  at 
the  foot  of  the  Victoria  falls,  the  fact 
is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  nature  adapts 
her  flowers  to  their  surroundings. 

The  tallest  plants  of  the  group  in  my 
garden  are  no  less  than  four  feet  high, 
and  have  from  eight  to  nine  buds  or 
flowers  on  them.  These  open  regularly 
though  slowly  to  the  topmost  bud,  which 
comes  into  flower  about  three  weeks  af- 
ter the  first  one,  so  that  the  blooming 
period  is  unusually  long  for  plants  of 
this  genus.  The  stem  is  not  wiry  and 
twisted  like  that  of  G.  tristis,  but  firm 
and  fleshy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German 
iris,  and  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 


The  full  sized  corms  are  about  as 
large  across  as  a  half-crown  (rather 
larger  than  a  half-dollar)  and  of  rather 
a  stronger  color  than  the  bloom,  which 
is  an  exquisite  primrose-yellow;  and 
while  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  say 
much  at  present  with  certainty  about 
the  culture,  a  mixture  of  granite  chip- 
pings,  charcoal,  and  coarse  sand,  with 
enough  peat  dust  to  make  the  mixture 
brown,  and  very  free  drainage,  has,  at 
any  rate,  answered  very  well  so  far  in 
the  case  of  my  own  plants. 

Whether  or  not  this  gladiolus  will 
prove  to  be  hardy  in  Great  Britain  is 
doubtless  a  question  which  only  time 
can  decide,  and  in  this  respect  it  would 
probably  be  wise  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  treat  it  like  Gladiolus  sulphureus 
and  others  of  doubtful  hardiness.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  plant,  with  a  singularly 
attractive  habit  of  growth  and  refined 
flowers. 


THE  GAIlfT  GROUNDSELS. 

During  recent  years  several  fine  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  known 
hardy  members  of  the  genus  senecio. 
Most  people  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  common  groundsel,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  weeds,  and  not  the  least  beau- 
tiful of  our  native  plants,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine. 
But  the  newcomers  from  western  China  . 
are  vastly  different  in  stature  and  gen- 
eral appearance  from  their  British  rela- 
tive. They  are  hardy,  and  noble  plants 
for  the  bog  garden  or  for  the  water- 
side, and  some  would  look  fine  planted 
in  bold  masses  or  large  beds  in  the 
moister  part  of  a  large  garden  or  pub- 
lic park. 

Three  species  call  for  special  men- 
tion. Senecio  clivorum  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  its  branching,  erect  flower 
stems  rising  five  feet  high,  and  carrsring 
the  big  orange-yellow  flower  heads  well 
above  the  polished,  glistening,  green 
heart-shaped  leaves.  The  flower  heads 
are  about  three  inches  across,  each  on  a 
long  footstalk,  so  that  many  flowers  are 
brought  to  the  same  level  to  make  up  a 
large  cluster.  Grown  close  to  the  wa- 
ters edge,  as  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
where  the  bold  leafage  and  golden  flow- 
ers are  reflected  in  the  water,  this  spe- 
cies produces  a  fine  effect. 

Senecio  Wilsonianus  is  another  bold 
species,  with  big  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
very  erect  flower  spikes  that  rise  five 
feet  high.  In  this  plant  the  spikes  are 
columnar,  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
almost  after  the  fashion  of  an  eremurus 
sp£ke,  only  that  the  basal  portion  of  the 
spike  is  lightly  branched  instead  of  be- 
ing bare.  From  the  point  where  they 
eemrge  from  the  clustering  foliage  the 
spikes  are  thickly  studded  with  very 
bright  golden-yellow  flowers  right  to 
their  summit  This  again  is  a  fine  plant 
for  the  moister  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
the  garden  needs  to  be  of  more  th^ 
the  average  suburban  size  to  permit  this 
and  the  other  two  species  to  develop 
freely. 

The  third  member  of  the  little  group 
of  giant  groundsels  is  S.  Veitchianus, 
and  it,  like  the  other  two,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  by  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London.  This 
is  a  very  free  grower,  and  when  it  has 
a  badkground  of  dark-leaved  trees,  etc, 
it  is  seen  to  advantage.  It  flowers  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  sending  its 
colunmar  spikes  five  feet  hig^,  and  car- 
rying  its    abundance   of    deep  golden- 
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yellow  flowers  well  above  the  handsome 
cordate  leafage.  This  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cies for  massing  by  the  lakeside  or  in 
moist  places  in  woodland  clearings.  Its 
hardiness  is  beyond  question. 


LTCORIS  SQUAMIGEIUL 

When  we  say  the  lycoris  belongs  to 
the  stately  amaryllis  family  we  place  it 
in  the  class  of  floral  aristocrats.  It  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  not  only 
peculiar  and  odd  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
but  is  positively  distinct  from  any  other 
lily  in  its  beautiful  large  pink  flowers. 
In  early  spring  it  sends  up  its  attractive 
strap-shaped  foliage,  which  grows  until 
late  in  July,  when  it  ripens  off  and  dis- 
appears, and  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
habit  of  the  plant  would  naturally  think 
it  had  died.  About  a  month  later  the 
flower  stalks  spring  like  magic  out  of 
the  bare  ground  and,  rising  to  the  height 
of  two  to  four  feet,  develop  an  umbel 
of  large  lily-shaped  flowers  from  six  to 
15  in  number,  of  a  delicate  lilac  pink 
shaded  with  clear  blue.  The  first  flower 
to  open  retains  its  beautiful  coloring  and 
shape  until  long  after  the  last  bud  on 
the  stem  is  open. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  succeeds 
in  ordinarily  good  garden  soil.  The 
bulbs  are  large  and  acclimated  to  this 
country,  having  been  grown  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  vicinity  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  The  illustration,  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  last  summer,  shows  the 
plants  in  full  bloom.  This  lycoris  was 
imported  from  Japan  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  has  been  grown  by  E.  Huftelen, 
of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  who  for  years  has 
been  prominent  in  horticulture,  making 
the  improvement  and  hybridization  of 
lilies  a  specialty.  The  Golden  Gleam 
lily  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Huftelen's  intro- 
ductions. The  entire  stock  of  this  lycoris 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Huftelen  by  James 
Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  ex- 
pect to  introduce  it  in  their  1908  "Garden 
and  Floral  Guide." 


TIRELT  TOPICS. 


Start  the  early  begonias  and  gloxinias 
at  the  new  year. 

Brins  the  pelargoniums  Into  a  light  cool 
house  to  make  their  growth. 

Turn  up  all  flower  beds  roughly  that 
are  not  planted  with  bulba 

Smooth  leaved  shrubs  like  the  holly  are 
best  suited  to  smoky  districts. 

Protect  all  water  or  other  pipes,  likely 
to  freeze,  with  suitable  covering. 

Daffodils  are  now  sufficiently  established 
and  may  be  brought  In  for  forcing. 

Cinders  and  clinkers  from  the  furnace 
form  an  excellent  protection  against  frost 

Peach  trees  affected  with  black  spot 
may  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
now. 

Branching  catalpas  may  be  cut  down 
now  and  will  throw  up  strong  shoots  next 

sprlnfiT- 

A  few  gladiolus  bulbs  planted  among 
carnations  sometimes  prove  a  paying  in- 
vestment. 

Achimenes  started  now  in  baskets  and 
grown  along  gently  will  make  useful  plants 
for  decoration. 

Propagate  coleuses  from  cuttings;  if 
there  are  not  sufficient  stock  plants  sow  a 
few  packets  of  seed. 

Clean  up  and  topdress,  if  necessary, 
oherries,  lilacs,  plums  and  other  hardy 
shrubs  for  forcing  and  start  them  in  a 
quite  cool  house. 

Turn   the  heaps  of  various  berries  for 


seeds,  to  cause  a  slow  decay  of  the  flesh 
rather  than  heating. 

All  soil  not  to  be  used  immediately 
should  be  exposed  as  long  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  frost. 

Ivy-leaved  geraniums  struck  In  Septem- 
ber may  be  topped  now  and  the  tops 
inserted  as  cuttings. 

If  It  can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  not 
open  up  any  trees  heeled  in  or  any  clamps 
where  roots  are  stored. 

Keep  cattleyas  well  on  the  dry  side 
after  flowering  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel. 

Cover  the  bulbs  of  Lllium  lancifolium 
till  rooted  and  use  no  heat  when  flrst 
Introduced  to  the  greenhouse. 

After  the  rose  benches  have  been  cut 
over  fairly  hard  is  a  good  time  to  sul- 
phur the  houses  somewhat  heavily. 

Shallow  plowing  dirty  land  and  expos- 
ing the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  other 
weeds  to  severe  frost  is  good  practice. 


Avoid  cutting  good  shrubs  for  decora- 
tive material.  A  little  may  be  cut  with 
advantage  where  shrubs  are  crowded. 

Breaking  up  dirty  walks,  screening  and 
relaying  the  gravel,  will  give  them  a 
much  brighter  appearance  next  season. 

Calanthes  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
now,  but  must  not  be  stored  in  a  cold 
housa  A  good  minimum  temperature  is 
55«». 

All  rubbish  likely  to  contain  weed  seeds 
should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment 
and  kill  them  before  digging  into  the 
ground. 

Tritoma  Pfitzeri  is  so  free  flowering  and 
lasts  BO  long  in  flower  in  fall  that  it 
should  be  freely  planted  both  for  cutting 
and  display  on  the  planta 

When  planting  shrubs  be  very  careful 
not  to  bury  perennial  weeds  such  as  grrass, 
mallow  and  bindweed  near  them  or  they 
are  almost  impossible  to  clean  out  after- 
warda 
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FINE  FLORAL  DESIGN. 
Exhibited  by  the  Forrest  Floral  Co.,  San  Franciico.  at  the  Marin  County  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Old  Fence  Corner. 

Conducted  by  Abe  WUIioff. 

The  man  who  tried  to  prove  that 
peanuts  are  the  whole  thing  as  an  ex- 
clusive diet  for  man  is  a  back  number 
and  the  live  wire  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  discover  whether  Burbank's 
spineless  cactus  can  be  put  to  the  same 
use.  There  is  every  probability  that 
this  cactus  will  be  a  useful  cattle  food 
and  if  it  will  grow  on  the  arid  wastes 
out  west,  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
then  its  introduction  will  indeed  be  one 
of  Luther  Burbank's  greatest  triumphs ; 
but  for  a  man  to  risk  his  life  and  repu- 
tation for  sanity  to  prove  whether  this 
food  is  going  to  prove  useful  for  cattle 
appears  to  us  to  be  futile  and  unneces- 
sary. Why  not  try  it  on  the  bovines 
and  if  necessary  let  one  of  these  be  a 
martyr  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows? 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history 
connected  with  Maine  Christmas  trees 
which  is  worth  repeating.  It  was  15 
years  ago  that  a  party  of  hunters  return- 
ing on  a  steam  yacht  from  a  caribou 
hunt  in  Newfoundland  called  at  Sar- 
gentville,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Penob- 
scot bay,  and  took  a  ride  inland  to  visit 
some  abandoned  copper  and  lead  mines 
In  Blue  hill.     Stretching  back  from  the 


roadside  and  sweeping  over  hill  and  val- 
ley were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  firs  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  rampant 
growth.  The  owner  of  the  yacht  looked 
at  them  carefully  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  make  ideal 
Christmas  trees,  much  better,  in  fact, 
than  the  scrubby,  irregular  pines  that 
were  then  in  use.  He  hired  some  men 
and  loaded  the  deck  with  500  of  them 
and  took  them  to  Boston  to  speculate 
with  in  the  market  district.  The  mar- 
ketmen  about  Faneuil  hall  fell  over 
themselves  in  their  greed  to  get  the  new 
trees,  and  the  yachtsman  sold  out  his 
entire  stock  at  an  immense  profit  and 
forthwith  sent  for  more.  The  next  year 
50,000  were  sent  by  the  Boston  yachts- 
man, and  from  this  time  on  the  success 
of  the  fir  balsam  as  a  Christmas  tree 
proposition  in  both  Boston  and  New 
York  became  assured. 

The  closed  blossoms  of  the  gentians 
are  one  of  the  devices  of  nature  to  keep 
out  unwelcome  intruders,  such  as  ants, 
which  steal  the  nectar  but  carry  no  pol- 
len to  fertilize  the  flower.  There  arc 
many  such  devices.  Some  members  of 
the  campion  family,  especially  the 
sleepy  campion,  or  catchfly  exude  a  kind 
of  gtim  at  intervals  along  the  stem  which 
prevents  the  ants  from  crawling  up. 
One    of    the    rosin    weeds    has    leaves 


which  go  all  around  the  stem  and  make 
a  cup  to  catch  the  rain.  In  this  the 
water  stands  and  when  the  ants  try  to 
crawl  up  the  stem  to  reach  the  blos- 
soms at  the  top  they  fall  into  the  water. 
You  may  find  them  in  these  cups  at  any 
time.  The  instinct  of  the  plants  in  pro 
tecting  themselves  against  unwelcome 
pilferers  and  saving  their  sweets  for 
the  bees  and  the  butterflies  is  almost 
human.  Many  of  the  blossoms  have 
beautiful  colored  veinings.  These  are 
guides  which  direct  the  bees  and  butter- 
flies to  the  nectaries. 

Our  so-called  sago  palm  of  southern 
California  is  not  a  palm,  but  a  cycad 
(Cycas  revoluta),  and  does  not  furnish 
the  sago  of  commerce,  though  the  heart 
of  the  trimks  were,  in  the  days  when 
the  plant  was  plentiful,  used  for  food 
in  Japan.  Sago  is  now  made  right  at 
home — in  the  United  States — from  ce- 
reals. All  the  sago  palms  in  existence 
would  not  keep  us  in  sago  for  a  week. 
Metroxylon  sago  (Borneo)  and  M. 
Rumphii  used  to  furnish  the  commercial 
sago  and  several  other  species  contribute 
to  that  end  at  home,  but  the  products 
are  not  sufficiently  voluminous  so  that 
we  get  any.  Arenga  saccharifera. 
Caryota  urens  and  several  other  palms 
are  destroyed  for  their  farinaceous 
trunks. 


VIOLETS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  violet  family  is  being  constantly 
enriched  by  new  varieties  and  colorings, 
some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  last 
Revue  Horticole.  The  original  fragrant 
violet  was  not  richly  colored,  the  shad- 
ings being  confined  to  dark  and  light 
violet,  mauve  and  white.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  show  great  distinction  was 
Le  Lilas,  an  ever-blooming  violet  of 
purplish  lilac  color.  Then  came  Brane 
de  Bourg-la-Reine,  fiery  purple  and  very 
showy ;  Amiral  Avellan,  a  bright  brown- 
ish red;  Mignonette,  sky-blue;  Lianne, 
flowers  carmine  red;  and  last,  and  most 
striking,  the  five  varieties  described  be- 
low. 

Baronne  de  Rothschild. — One  of  the 
largest ;  very  open,  stems  10  to  12  inches 
long,  fragrance  the  sweetest,  coloring 
purely  violet.  This  violet  is  desirable 
in  every  garden,  blooming  freely  in 
October  and  November,  and  with  slight 
shelter,  continuing  to  flower  until  spring. 

Souvenir  de  J.  Jossc.— Also  large 
flowering,  stems  very  long,  color  lilac 
mauve  with  white  eye,  very  good  per- 
fume; not  so  good  an  autumn  bloomer 
as  the  preceding,  but  giving,  with  shelter, 
good  results  in  winter  and  spring. 

Princesse  de  Sumonte. — ^Was  imported 
from  Italy  into  France  more  than  10 
years  ago ;  one  of  the  most  delicately  col- 
ored of  violets,  flowers  medium  in  size, 
well  carried  and  exquisitely  fragrant,  a 
suggestion  of  orange  flower  added  to 
the  violet  odor;  color  slate  blue  on  a 
white  ground.  Its  foliage  also  very  ele- 
gant, resembles  that  of  the  Parma  violet. 
It  blooms  early  and  abundantly  during 
the  winter;  with  slight  protection  it 
blooms  all  winter;  without  shelter  it  is 
hardy  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower. 

Odorata  Rubra. — Already  widely  culti- 
vated, a  really  superb  little  violet.  Its 
bright  carmine  red  color  strikes  the  eye 
at  once;  in  borders  or  masses  it  is  mar- 
velously  effective  when  in  full  bloom ;  it 
is  not  highly  fragrant,  but  very  hardy  in 
the  open  ground ;  in  March  and  April  it 
is  most  desirable.  ^^ 
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Sulphurea. — This  variety,  which  has 
only  been  cultivated  a  few  years,  justi- 
fies its  name,  especially  as  the  flower 
begins  to  age;  as  it  opens  the  yellow  is 
warmer,  tinted  orange,  and  passes  to  a 
sulphur  and  a  straw  yellow  as  the  bloom 
declines.  The  flower  is  strong  and  well 
carried,  and  forms,  in  spring,  a  charm- 
ing contrast  with  the  red,  white  and 
violet  sorts,  adding  the  gay  note  to  the 
first  fine  days. 

The  Oracle. 

Yon  are  invited  to  consult  *THI  ORACH**  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  iriven. 


TREATMENT  OF  BOSTON  FERNS. 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

If  a  Boston  fern  in  a  7-inch  pot  has 
the  outer  edge  of  the  soil  filled  with  20  or 
more  small  plants  will .  it  be  better  to 
remove  them,  or  leave  them  and  shift  the 
large  plant  into  a  larger  pot? 

J.   D.  L. 

For  purposes  of  propagation,  take  the 
runners  oft  and  pot  them  separately,  but 
if  you  wish  to  grow  a  large  specimen 
shift  the  large  plant. 


PIPING  FOR  ROSE  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Oaadbnino:— 

I  am  going  to  build  a  new  green- 
house 16  X 100  feet,  in  which  I  intend 
to  grow  roses.  How  many  rows  of 
IH-lnch  pipe  will  be  required  to  heat 
this  house  sufficiently  for  roses?  Can 
I  run  all  flow  pipes  to  upper  end  and 
enter  all  into  one  return  and  what  size 
should  the  return  be? 

G.  W.  C. 

Twenty  rows  of  pipe  should  be  suf- 
ficient presuming  you  are  using  steam. 
A  3-inch  return  main  should  be  suf- 
ficient, but'  it  will  be  necessary  to 
connect  the  different  radiators  sep- 
arately, with  valves  between  them  and 
the  return  pipe. 

LACK  OF  COLOR  IN  VIOLETS. 

Ed.  Gardknino:— 

My  single  violets.  Princess  of  Wales, 
are  a  little  light  in  color.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  I  have  grown  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  plants  are  strong, 
with  dark  green  leaves  and  a  fine  crop  of 
flowers,  but  the  color  of  the  latter  is  pooV. 
Subscriber. 

The  violets  have  probably  been  kept  too 
warm  and  possibly  the  soil  has  been  kept 
too  wet.  This  would  account  for  the  pale 
color  in  the  flowers.  Reduce  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  to  38<»  to40O;  do  not  drop 
it  suddenly.  Dry  the  soil  out  well  and 
loosen  the  surface  to  admit  air  and  prob- 
ably the  flowers  will  come  of  better  color. 


HEATING  TWO  HOUSES. 

Ed.   Gardening:— 

I  enclose  diagram  of  greenhouse  22 
z80  feet,  and  an  adjoining  propagat- 
ing house,  17x60  feet,  with  a  wall  be- 
tween. The  temperature  sometimes 
falls  20*  to  30*  below  freezing.  Kindly 
state  the  best  method  of  piping,  size  of 
pipe,  runs,  expansion  tank,  valves,  etc. 
Would  one  pip-^  overhead  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  chill  out  of  the  larger 
house,  and  could  I  run  pipes  under  the 
bench  in  the  propagating  house  direct 
from  the  boiler?  Could  a  second-hand 
boiler  be  used  and  what  style  and  size 
would  you  advise?    Would  you  plan  to 


heat  with  hot  water  or  steam,  and 
would  you  use  soft  coal  at  |10.50  per 
ton  or  crude  oil  at  %1  per  barrel? 

P.  H. 
Under  the  conditions  mentioned  I 
would  by  all  means  use  hot  water,  and 
unless  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality 
the  oil  would  be  the  cheaper  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  in  labor  when  it 
is  used.  Any  of  the  cast-iron  hot  wa- 
ter boilers  could  be  used,  and  if  you 
could  find  a  second-hand  one  in  good 
condition  it  might  be  economy  to  pur- 
chase. A  tubular  steam  boiler  could 
also  be  used.  About  750  square  feet  of 
radiation  would  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  65«.  but  if  It  is  only 
desired  to  keep  the  chill  ofC  the  houses 
a  considerably  smaller  amount  would 
suffice.  It  would  require  one  complete 
circuit  of  2-inch  pipe  to  keep  out  frodt 
in    the    larger    house    in    the    coldest 
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weather,  and  an  additional  circuit  wi<l 
be  needed  for  each  additional  10°.  One 
way  of  piping  would  be  to  run  a  2-Inch 
flow  pipe  on  each  plate  and  connect 
them  with  two  2-inch  returns  under- 
neath. For  a  larger  number  of  returns 
use  2% -inch  flow  pipes.  In  the  prop- 
agating house  taere  should  be  at  least 
two  2-inch  flows  and  four  returns 
These  can  be  run  direct  from  the  boiler. 
The  expansion  tank  should  hold  about 
15  gallons  and  should  be  elevated  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  highest  part  of  tho 
flow  pipe  with  which  it  should  be  con- 
nected by  a  1-inch  pipe.  If  more  con- 
venient it  may  be  connected  with  the 
return  pipe  near  the  boiler,  and  then 
there  should  be  air  valves  in  the  flow 
pipes.  The  returns  should  be  given  a 
slight  fall  towards  the  boiler,  and  !f 
possible  the  flow  pipes  should  have  a 
fall  away  from  the  boiler. 


WATER  ANALYSES. 

Ed.  Garoenino:— 

Would  you  give  me  the  following  in- 
formation :  Is  either  or  both  of  these  waters 
injurious  to  plants  growing  under  glass? 
If  both  are  safe,  which  one  is  the  better 
for  roses,  carnations,  etc.?  The  one  mark- 
ed mine  comes  from  a  soft  coal  shaft; 
that  marked  pump  comes  from  a  drilled 


well  below  the  coal  vein.  Both  are  faintly 
alkaline.  There  is  no  free  acid  present, 
all  sulphuric  acid  having  been  neutralized 
with  lime  and  soda. 

Mine  Pump 

Slllcia  and  silt 1.2      0.7    Or.  per  U.  S.  Oal. 

Alumina  and  Iron..  .8  .5  '* 
Lime  as  sulphate.  .S2.0  2.0  " 
Lime  as  carbonate. none  14.0  *' 
Sodiam  sulphate  . .  3.6  none  " 
Hagnesinm  carbon- 
ate     9.2      2.2  " 

Sodiam  chloride 
(common  salt)    . .  1.2        .6  '* 

Total  SoUda  ...^^9  2oio 
Of  the  two  analyses  of  water  furnished 
the  first  (that  from  the  mine)  contains  a 
total  quantity  of  salts  that  would  prob- 
ably make  it  dangerous  for  watering 
plants  grown  under  glass.  The  percent- 
ages of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride are  high  enough,  I  believe,  to  render 
this  water  unsafe  for  the  purpose.  The 
second  analysis  (water  from  the  pump) 
shows  a  salt  content  that  would  probably 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  the  water  for  this 
purpose,  especially  as  the  bulk  of  the  salts 
is  the  relatively  harmless  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  would  do  no  harm,  however,  even 
with  this  second  water  to  experiment  with 
it  before  finally  accepting  it  for  use  on 
a  large  scale.  While  it  is  barely  possible 
that  even  the  first  water  could  be  used 
with  safety,  I  would  consider  it  decidedly 
preferable,  if  both  are  equally  available, 
to  employ  only  the  second. 


Obituary. 


W.  W.  EDGAR. 

Wm.  W.  Edgar,  one  of  the  best-known 
florists  in  New  England,  died  December 
18  at  his  home  on  Trapelo  road,  Waverley, 
Biass.,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was 
bom  in  Cheshire,  Eng.,  64  years  ago  and 
c£une  to  this  country  in  1868.  Early  in 
life  he  showed  an  interest  in  flowers  and 
plants,  the  taste  coming  to  him  naturally, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  were  prom- 
inent horticulturists  in  England. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  In  this  country 
Mr.  Edgar  entered  the  employ  of  Gov- 
ernor Claflin  and  for  seven  years  had 
charge  of  the  "Old  Elm,"  the  beauUful 
home  of  the  Claflina  in  Newton.  After 
leaving  the  employ  of  Governor  Claflin 
he  became  identified  with  Dee,  the  Cam- 
bridge florist,  and  remained  there  until 
1885,  when  he  came  to  Waverley  and  es- 
tablished a  greenhouse  plant  of  his  own. 
He  built  up  a  very  lucrative  business. 
The  business  became  so  extensive  that 
his  Waverly  houses  were  not  large  enough 
to  supply  the  demands  and  about  seven 
years  ago  he  purchased  the  Nathan  Morse 
place  in  Waltham,  Just  over  the  Waverley 
line,  and  there  erected  three  larg^  housea 

Mr.  Edgar  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
Import  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
was  a  frequent  prize  winner  at  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  Belmont 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Trapelo  I.  O.  P., 
Waverley  council.  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
a  life  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  also  a  member  of  the  Gar- 
deners' and  Florists'  Club  of  Boston.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  Waverley  and  his 
death  is  mourned  by  the  entire  commun- 
ity. He  leaves  a  wife  and  family,  one 
daughter  being  the  wife  of  Jas.  Mc- 
Hutchlson,  the  well-known  New  York  im- 
porter. Funeral  services  were  held  De- 
cember 21  at  All  Saints  church,  Bel- 
mont. ^-^ 
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Potash  is  a  good  manure  for  all 
plants. 

It  pays  to  grow  the  best  varieties  of 
vegetables. 

Fuchsias  and  lemon  verbenas  may  be 
started  now. 

Give  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
plenty  of  air. 

Bring  the  early  hyacinths  to  the  full 
light  gradually.  « 

Study  out  improvements  for  the  gar 
den  these  winter  days. 

Lily-of-the- Valley  is  very  easily 
grown  from  retarded  pips. 

Increased  light  necessitates  more 
room  for  the  greenhouse  plants. 

It  takes  a  very  deep  snow  to  cover 
all  the  signs  of  untidy  gardening. 

Place  a  few  double  petunias  in  a  good 
light  position  to  produce  cuttings. 

A  CROWDED  condition  on  the  geranium 
benches  cannot  lead  to  good  results. 

If  gravel  is  scarce  coal  ashes  form  a 
fairly  good  substitute  for  garden  walks. 

Pansies  are  always  useful  in  spring. 
Sow  again  in  a  temperature  of  45** 
to  50^ 

The  custom  of  christening  ships  with 
garlands  of  flowers  is  one  that  should 
be  fostered. 

Avoid  over-watering  fern  cases  now, 
or  the  soil  will  become  sour  and  unsuit- 
able for  the  roots. 

A  small  box,  half  filled  with  sand, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed 
on  the  hot-water  pipes,  makes  a  useful 
propagator. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  florists  would  like 
the  1909  S.  A.  F.  convention  in  their 
city,  this  being  the  year  of  the  great 
Alaska- Yukon  Exposition. 

Lobelia  Heterophylla  stands  hot  sun 
better  than  most  varieties,  and,  if  the 
stock  is  at  all  short,  seed  may  be  sown 
now  and  cuttings  taken  from  the  seed- 
lings, thereby  working  up  a  good  stock. 

At  or  about  the  turn  of  the  year 
think  up  what  crops  were  too  late  or  too 
early  last  year.  If  early  begonias  or 
gloxinias  are  needed,  start  the  bulbs 
right  away,  or  if  the  annuals  were  too 
late  last  year,  see  that  it  does  not  occur 
again. 
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1908. 

Sow  lettuce  again. 

Trim  deciduous  hedges. 

Sow  parsley  under  glass. 

Prepare  labels  and  stakes. 

Bring  in  mint  for  forcing. 

Plan  now  for  planting  later. 

Sow  pansies  for  spring  flowers. 

Pick  over  the  potatoes  in  store. 

How  is  the  new  manure  pile  growing? 

Prepare  the  frames  and  sash  for  hot- 
beds. 

Are  all  the  insects  in  the  greenhouse 
killed? 


The  man  who  never  makes  a  mistake 
seldom  makes  anything  else,  it  is  said, 
and  most  of  us  in  taking  a  retrospective 
glance  at  1907,  before  entering  on  the 
business  of  1906,  can  see  quite  a  chain 
of  mistakes  in  the  rear.  Serious  blun- 
ders some  of  them;  others  careless  lit- 
tle errors  that  did  not  matter  much  in- 
dividually, but  collectively  are  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  our  peace  of  mind  when 
balancing  up  our  affairs  for  the  year. 
It  will  do  no  harm  to  look  back  at  them 
and  see  how  they  have  affected  our 
progress;  how  much  they  have  hindered 
us.  Look  at  them  squarely  and  remem- 
ber how  we  excused  ourselves  for  them 
at  the  time  by  some  circumstance  that 
we  can  now  see  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  them.  The  reason  for  our  fail- 
ures were  probably  ourselves,  no  mat- 


ter how  much  we  tried  to  blame  cir- 
cumstances or  other  people  for  them. 

It  was  very  cold  to  turn  out  that 
night  to  tend  the  greenhouse  fire,  but 
that  was  the  very  reason  why  we  should 
turn  out;  if  it  had  been  a  warm  night 
the  frost  would  not  have  killed  the 
plants.  That  first  Saturday  afternoon 
baseball  match,  too,  had  to  be  attended, 
and  the  plants  given  us  by  a  friend  for 
the  summer  flower  border  did  not  get 
planted,  though  we  intended  to  get  up 
early  on  Sunday  morning  to  do  it.  But, 
besides  these  things  that  could  easily 
have  been  avoided,  there  are  errors  of 
judgment  and  mistakes  as  to  times  and 
manners  of  carrying  out  our  work  that 
only  experience  and  observation  can  put 
right.  Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  a 
retrospective  glance.  Human  failures 
and  foibles  there  will  always  be,  but 
each  year  should  find  us,  owing  to  the 
experience  gained  in  the  last,  better 
equipped  for  carrying  on  our  work  in 
the  new  one. 

prospective. 

Having  looked  back  then  we  are  pre- 
pared for  what  is  coming  in  1908.  We 
shall  not  make  the  same  mistakes  again. 
Winter  in  the  meantime  has  put  a  stop 
to  most  of  the  outside  work  in  the  flow- 
er and  vegetable  garden.  But  the  slack 
season  is  the  time  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  the  busy  one  that  is  coming.  The 
seed  lists  will  soon  be  in  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  stock  of  seeds 
we- have.  Useless  and  careless  expendi- 
ture will  be  saved  by  sowing  any  good 
seed  we  have  left  over,  but  to  sow  old 
seed  is  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  a  crop. 
So  if  the  seed  pockets  were  not  dated 
last  year  see  they  are  dated  this  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  next  year.  Have 
the  various  vegetable  quarters  planned 
beforehand  so  there  will  be  no  hin- 
drance, when  suitable  weather  arrives, 
in  the  sowing  or  planting.  Plan  the 
flower  garden  and  provide  for  its  wants 
by  propagating  plenty  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  from  now  on.  Get  out  the  note 
book  and  see  which  varieties  did  best  in 
certain  positions ;  which  date  and  method 
of  propagation  was  most  successful  and 
make  arrangements  accordingly.  And 
remember  that  Gardening  is  always 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  in  any  way 
all  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  our  chosen  craft. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  able 
to  announce  changes  that  we  are  pleased 
to  say  have  met  with  great  approval 
from  our  readers,  many  of  whom  have 
expressed  themselves  very  kindly  as  to 
the  merits  of  our  writers  and  those  who 
have  aided  us  in  the  work.  Let  one 
New  Year's .  resolution  be  to  induce  a 
friend  to  become  a  subscriber.  There 
is  no  better  time  in  the  year  than  now 
to  commence  reading  a  practical  paper, 
and  this  we  contend  Gardening  is,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  By  plain,  simple 
instructions  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
all  our  readers  successful  with  their  gar- 
dening operations  and  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  as  many  as  possible  as  often  as 
they  may  wish  to  write.  Nothing  is  too 
unimportant  to  write  about.  The  in- 
creased interest  taken  in  the  columns 
devoted  to  answering  questions  is  an  in- 
dex to  the  increased  general  interest  in 
gardening  all  over  the  country.  Help 
to  keep  it  up  by  telling  others  of  your 
experience.  And  be  assured  of  our 
genuine  desire  to  help  and  our  heartiest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  all  our  reade^ 
during  the  coming  year.  IV^ 
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AHfiiaCAN  CARNAnOlf  SOCIETY. 

CARNATION  REGISTERED. 

White  Helen  Gould.  By  Simon  J. 
Hisler,  Hillsboro,  O.  Sport  of  Helen 
Gould,  white  center  petals  slightly  pen- 
ciled with  pink,  gradually  turning  ta 
white  as  matured;  calyx  stronger  than 
Helen  Gould;  size  three  and  one-half  to 
four  inches  across;  stem  strong  20  to 
26  inches  long;  habit  of  growth  same  as 
Helen  Gould.  Registration  was  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  society  at 
its  meeting  in  Washington,  D,  C,  Jan- 
uary 28-30,  1908. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 


AT  MADISON,  N.  J. 

The  annual  election  of  offlcers  for  the 
Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Society  for  1908  took  place  December 
11  at  the  regular  meeting  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Percy  Herbert,  Florham 
Park,  Madison,  president;  H.  B.  Vyse, 
Slimpsewood  Manor,  Morrlstown,  vice 
president;  Wm.  Duckham,  Madison,  treas- 
urer, Edw.  Reagan,  Morristown,  secretary. 
The  executive  committee  is  composed  as 
follows:  A.  Herringrton,  David  Falconer, 
Wm.  F.  Lyons,  A.  R.  Kennedy,  Alexander 
Brown.  Robt.  M.  Schultz,  Chas.  H.  Totty, 
Thos.  Stokes,  Joseph  A.  Manda,  Otto  Koch, 
Wm.  G.  Badgley,  Ernest  E.  Wild.  Arthur 
Herrlngton  exhibited  some  very  fine  pans 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Wm. 
F.  Lyons  brought  down  some  very  tempt- 
ing tomatoes,  Stirling  Castle,  and  several 
vases  of  Christmas  Pink  and  Florence 
Denser  sweet  peas.  The  Judges  awarded 
them  a  cultural  certificate  in  each  case. 
The  January  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
the  annual  smoker.  This  will  be  the 
twelfth  annual  one  and  the  conunittee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  viands  and  secure 
talent  includes  Wm.  Duckham,  R.  M. 
Schultz,  A.  Herrlngton  and  C.  H.  Totty. 
This  smoker  may  not  be  the  best  we  ever 
had,  for  that  would  be  expecting  too 
much,  but  the  committee  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  any  shortcomings. 
We  had  167  on  hand  last  year,  and  we 
will  provide  for  as  many  now.        R  R. 


AT  L0$  ANGELES,  CAL. 

This  city  will  seek  to  embrace  all 
southern  California  In  its  big  flower 
show  to  be  held  next  April,  according  to 
a  decision  reached  November  30  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  florists  and 
nurserymen  held  in  the  show  rooms  of 
Charles  Winsel  at  851  South  Main  street. 
It  was  voted  to  ask  Holljrwood,  Pasadena 
and  Santa  Barbara,  who  hold  unnual 
floral  exhibits,  to  Join  in  the  local  April 
exposition,  and  Greorge  C.  Watson  and 
Jacob  Dietrich  were  named  as  a  commit- 
tee to  work  toward  this  end. 

The  floriculturists  present  declared  their 
determination  to  make  next  April's  exhibi- 
tion here  the  largest  and  finest  flower 
show  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Pitt  P.  Hand  was  directed  to 
send  notices  and  invitations  to  over  200 
additional  owners  of  gardens  and  rare 
specimens,  urging  them  to  participate  in 
the  exhibition,  and  this  is  expected  to 
bring  representation  from  the  grounds  of 
most  of  the  millionaire  residents  of  south- 
em  California.  The  management  plans  to 
advertise  the  "flower  week"  extensively  in 
the  cast.  The  date  tentatively  set  for 
the  flower  show  was  from  April  5  to 
April  11. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  annual  election  of  the  New  Jersey 
Floricultural  Society  held  December  6,  re- 
sulted in  the  elecuon  of  the  following  offl- 
cers :  Malcolm  MacRorie,  president ;  Henry 
Halbig,  vice  president;  Orson  A.  Miller, 
secretary;  William  Read,  treasurer;  arbi- 
tration committee,  Philip  Cox,  Albert  Lar- 
sen  and  W.  M.  Gray.  The  new  rose,  Mrs. 
Jardine,  from  Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Sharon 
Hill,  Pa.,  was  staged  by  Joseph  A.  Manda 
on  their  behalf  and  attracted  attention 
through  the  evening.     Exhibits  of  cut  or- 


WUlem  Blom. 
Tree  seeker  with  J.  Blatuw  <t  Co.,  Holland. 

chids  by  the  Julius  Roehrs  Co.  of  Ruther- 
ford and  Thomas  Jones  of  Short  Hills, 
with  the  usual  complement  from  neigh- 
boring estates,  fllled  the  tables.  Letters 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  George  Smith  in  relation  to  the  recent 
show  were  read,  and  the  names  of  Stewart 
Dickson  of  West  Orange  and  Emory  Dare 
of  Maplewood  were  placed  in  nomination 
and  that  of  John  Gerwin,  gardener  to  A. 
C.  Van  Gaasbeck  elected  to  the  member- 
ship. The  February  meeting  was  voted 
for  the  special  smoker  and  invitations 
to  the  neighboring  societies  ordered. 

J.   B.   D. 


PASADENA  TOURNAMENT  OF  ROSES. 

The  nineteenth  annual  tournament  of 
roses  will  be  held  on  New  Year's  day  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.  This  tournament  which  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
tournaments  of  the  world,  promises  to 
eclipse  all  previous  efforts.  The  floral 
parade,  which  will  be  given  In  the  morn- 
ing, embraces  entries,  which  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  decoration  and  design, 
seems  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  artis- 
tic merit.  The  afternoon  sports  at  Tourn- 
ament park  will  be  a  thrilling  affair,  and 
the  chariot  races  which  for  several  sea- 
sons have  attracted  thousands  of  specta- 
tors will  again  be  the  main  attraction. 

The  tournament  ball,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  evening  at  Hotel  Green,  will 
be  a  brilliant  affair,  with  the  added, 
attraction  of  Miss  May  Sutton,  the  cham- 


pion tennis  player  of  the  world,  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  as 
queen  of  the  tournament,  and  who  will  be 
assisted  by  the  ladies  of  her  court  besides 
several  matrons.  Applications  from  many 
surrounding  towns  have  been  made  and 
the  interest  shown  has  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  tournament  directors. 


AT  AENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  the  following  ofllcers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  Sidney 
Clack,  president ;  M  W.  Carter,  vice  pres- 
ident; Francis  G.  Hutchinson,  secretary; 
George  Nunn,  treasurer.  All  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  exhibition  committee  were  re- 
elected. Meetings  are  held  the  second 
Wednesday  in  each  month.  H. 


THE  BOOMENZOEKER. 

We  publish  herewith  a  portrait  of 
Willem  Blom,  the  Boomenzoeker,  or  tree 
seeker,  connected  with  J.  Blaauw  &  Co., 
Boskoop,  Holland.  Every  nurseryman 
in  Boskoop  has  one  of  these  men,  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  exactly  what 
every  nurseryman  in  the  locality  has  for 
sale,  and  also  the  prices.  This  enables 
their  employers  to  know  exactly  where 
to  get  stock  of  various  trees  when  they 
secure  orders.  Willem  Blom  has  been 
doing  this  for  over  30  years  and  has 
traveled  over-  the  locality  so  often  that 
he  knows  every  nook  and  corner  for 
many  miles  around. 


DATE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Date  growing  in  the  United  States  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Each 
succeeding  year,  however,  gives  added 
promise  of  its  success.  The  saharan 
southwest  of  America  appears  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  crop.  There  is 
considerable  local  interest  in  date  grow- 
ing, but  plants  of  improved  varieties  are 
not  yet  obtainable  in  quantity  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  expense  of  importation  is 
commercially  prohibitive. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  an  experi- 
mental orchard  of  10  acres  at  Tempe. 
The  plantation  will  be  extended  as 
plants  are  available.  This  and  two 
small  orchards  in  California  are  the 
only  ones  in  America.  The  trees  at 
Tempe  are  only  just  beginning  to  make 
trunk.  The  date  palm  does  not  begin 
to  make  a  trunk  until  it  is  several  years 
old.  Trees  on  the  experiment  farm  at 
Phoenix,  set  in  1891,  are  now.  about  25 
feet  high.  Old  trees  attain  a  great 
height.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of 
the  stem.  About  150  to  250  pounds  is 
counted  a  good  crop.  Most  varieties 
bear  only  every  other  year.  Only  a 
smaller  part  of  the  varieties  in  the 
Tempe  orchard  have  yet  fruited.  Ap- 
parently varieties  from  Persia  are  most 
promising  for  the  Salt  River  valley.  As 
a  class  they  are  earlier  and  more  frost 
resistant  than  those  from  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  Sahara  desert.  The 
latter  include,  however,  the  best  varie- 
ties, among  them  Deghet  Noor,  the 
Albemarle  Pippin  of  the  date  world. 
V.  A.  Clark. 

Pomona,  Cal. — A  local  nursery  com- 
pany reports  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  eucalyptus  trees,  which  are  being 
planted  in  large  quantities  by  investors, 
who  are  beginning  to  realize  the  profits 
to  be  made  from  growing  the  wood. 
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HARTHA  WASHINGTOlfS  GARDEN. 

No  rosebush  In  the  country  has  its  own 
particular  last  rose  of  summer  so  care- 
fully guarded  as  the  famous  Mary  Wash- 
ington bush  at  Mount  Vernon.  This 
year's  final  cluster  has  Just  fallen,  after 
clinging  well  into  November.  Even  when 
the  roses  are  gone  and  the  leaves,  too. 
the  gravelled  paths  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton's garden  are  worn  by  the  feet  of  pil- 
grims. But  the  rose  which  Washington 
planted  and  named  after  ills  mother  seems 
to  draw  their  steps  more  than  any  other 
plant  or  shrub,  not  even  tlie  Nellie  Custis 
rose  excepted. 

Traditions  differ  as  to  Just  why  the  lat- 
ter received  its  name.  Some  say  that 
Major  Lewis  proposed  to  Miss  Custis  be- 
side this  bush.  Others  say  that  Wash- 
ington planted  it  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  spot  where  that  tender  episode  took 
place  and  named  it  after  the  step-grand- 
daughter who  had  been  the  light  of  his 
house  for  so  long.  As  a  mater  of  fact.  It 
was  probaoly  planted  at  the  stime  time 
as  the  bu-jh  he  named  after  his  mother 
for  both  are  the  same  class  (noisette). 
The  blossoms  come  in  clusters,  the  in- 
dividual (lowers  being  small,  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  In  diameter.  They  are 
white,  with  the  outer  petals  tinged  with 
pink.  The  bushes  are  strictly  speaking, 
clumps  of  single  stems.  Yhey  must  be 
about  10  feet  high  at  this  season.  The 
darkies  of  the  neighborhood  say  that  the 
Nellie  Custis  rose  has  magic  power;  that 
if  any  lovesick  maiden,  or  would  be  love 
sick  ones,  will  take  a  blossom  or  spray  of 
leaves  from  this  bush,  place  It  under  her 
pillow  and  sleep  on  it  a  proposal  will  be 
hers  before  the  bush  blooms  again. 

The  garden  is  a  dear  old  place  with  its 
carefully  designed  patterns  In  box  hedges. 
Some  of  these  were  planted  150  years  ago, 
when  Washington  himself  laid  out  the 
garden  so  that  his  bride — whom  he  mar- 
ried the  lollowing  January — should  have 
one  ready  to  her  hand  the  next  spring. 
These  hedges  are  fine,  healthy  ones,  which 
are  trimmed  back  every  year  so  as  to 
keep  them  less  than  shoulder  high.  There 
are  a  few  holes  caused  by  the  lighter 
branches  breaking  under  the  weight  of 
sleet  a  few  years  ago.  But  there  are  no 
real  breaks,  and  these  holes  will  slowly 
fill  up.  Taken  altogether  there  must  be 
several  hundred  yards  of  this  patriarchal 
hedge.  In  comparison  a  lower  hedge,  also 
of  box,  outlining  intricate  designs  some- 
thing like  a  labyrinth,  looks  quite  youth- 
ful.    Yet  the  latter  was  set  75  years  ago. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  ancient  resi- 
dents of  the  garden  have  the  place  almost 
to  themselv'es.  A  few  of  the  young  roses 
stay  out,  but  most  of  the  bushes  and 
trees  are  survivors  of  anoilier  age.  Tlie 
box  hedge  is  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It 
was  planted  in  1758.  Then  come  the  two 
rosebushes  and  a  calycanthus.  a  pear  tree 
and  some  other  fruit  trees,  all  introduced 
by  Washington.  There  is  one  calycan- 
thus. or  strawberry  shrub,  sent  from 
Montlcello  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  There 
is  a  Mai?nolia  grandiflora  planted  by 
Washington  in  1799.  the  year  of  his 
death,  and  another  variety  of  magnolia. 
M.  purpurea,  planted  by  Lafayette  in 
1824.  At  the  same  time  Lfifayette  set  out 
two  hydrangeas  (c4uercl  folia,  or  oak 
leaved),  which  are  now  great  bushes  with 
stems  like  young  trees.  There  is  even 
one  greenhouse  plant  still  alive,  though 
more    than    a    century    has    passed    since 


Martha  Washington  was  its  proud  pos- 
sessor.    It  is  a  sago  palm. 

Young  plants,  grown  from  these  various 
historic  ancestors  are  sold  at  the  garden 
for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  and  here 
again  it  is  the  Mary  Washington  rose 
which  is  most  in  demand.  They  are  sold 
at  from  25  to  50  cents  each.  Little  box- 
wood plants  from  the  150-year  old  hedge 
cost  from  10  to  50  cents  according  to  size. 
Little  strawberry  shrubs  of  strictly  Jef- 
fersonian  lineage  cost  50  cents.  The  La- 
fayette hydrangea  has  a  considerable  pro- 
geny at  from  25  to  50  cents  each.  The 
magnolias  bring  from  50  cents  to  |1, 
while  the  palm  has  a  limited  number  of 
descendants  that  bring  anywhere  from  |1 
to  $10  each. 

The  very  wall  of  brick  which  encloses 
the  garden  dates  from  Gen.  Washington's 
time.  It  >s  low  and  crowned  with  a  sub- 
stantial white  fence.  The  fence  is  not  the 
original,  but  a  reproduction.  The  long 
building  opposite  the  garden  gtite  is  tlie 
same  which  confronted  the  general  and 
his  lady  when  they  went  to  walk  between 
the  boxwood  hedges  which  Nellie  Custis 
kept  an  eye  on  when  she  was  being  pro- 
posed to.  Parts  of  this  building  were 
there  even  before  the  place  belonged  to 
George  Washington.  They  were  built  by 
his  father  probably  not  long  after  1733 
and  were  used  as  slave  quarters. 

When  Gen.  Washington  laid  out  the 
garden  he  connected  these  two  sloping 
roofed,  dormer  windowed  buildings  with 
a  central  one  with  a  glass  front.  This 
is  still  used  as  a  greenhouse,  while  the 
old  slave  ciuarters  are  fitted  up  as  sleep- 
ing rooms  and  are  occupied  by  meml>ers 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  at  Its 
annual  meetings.  At  one  corner  of  the 
garden  is  a  small  pavilion  which  few  visi- 
tors notice.  It  is  a  little  circular  white 
house  forming  an  angle  of  the  wall.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  tiny  door  and 
a  red  shingled  roof  slopes  to  a  sharp 
point.  It  was  probably  Intended  for  a 
seed  house  or  possibly  for  a  tool  house. 
But  it  became  the  schoolroom  where,  on 
occasions  perhaps  when  the  big  house  was 
full  of  company  and  distraction,  the  Cus- 
tis children  had  their  lessons. — New  York 
Sun. 


FLORIST  WINS  SUIT  AGAINST  RAILROAD 

In  the  circuit  court  for  Alexandria, 
before  Judge  Thomas  W.  HarriBon,  in 
the  case  of  J.  Louis  Loose,  of  Wash- 
Ingrton,  asrainst  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  December  14. 
This  case  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
court  for  nearly  a  week  and  is  for  the 
recovery  of  |20,000  damasres  for  the  de- 
struction of  flowers  and  plants  on  ac- 
count of  smoke.  The  Jury,  after  an 
hour's  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  moved  for  a 
new  trial,  which  was  overruled  and 
moved  for  an  arrest  of  Judsrment,  which 
also  was  overruled.  The  court  entered 
an  order  giving  counsel  60  days,  in 
which  to  have  a  bill  of  exception  signed 
to  ask  for  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of   Appeals. 


Thrisb  RrvBRS,  Mich. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery Association,  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  new  greenhouse  on  the  vacant  lot  Just 
outside  the  grounds  near  where  the  sex- 
ton's home  now  ia  The  new  building  will 
be  15x30  feet  and  work  on  the  same  will 
be  started  immediately. 


EUROPEAN    HORTICULTURE. 

FROBC    THB    BRITISH    TRAOB    PAPBS8. 

Thb  ETHERISATION  OF  LiLACs — ^We  leam 
through  a  trans- Atlantic  contemporary  that 
1£  Ledein,  chief  gardener  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Dresden,  Germany,  has  been  ez- 
perimentlnng  with  the  etherisation  and 
chloroforming  of  plants,  particularly 
lilacs,  and  publishes  in  MOUei^s  "Deutsche 
Q&rtner-Zeftung/'  his  new  observations 
relative  to  that  procedura  He  has,  not- 
ably, attempted  to  apply  simultaneously 
stripping  the  leaves,  to  which  practition- 
ers often  have  recourse  to  obtain  autum- 
nal flowering,  and  etherisation.  The 
results  obtained  are  very  interesting ;  they 
show,  notably,  the  great  difCerences  be- 
tween the  various  varieties  of  lilacs  when 
so  treated.  1£  Ledein  submitted  to  ether- 
isation two  series  of  Lilac  Marie  Legraye 
— one  stripped  of  the  foliage,  the  other 
left  to  themselves  during  the  summer. 
The  dose  in  each  case  was  40  grammes  of 
ether  per  hectolitre  of  voltmie  of  air.  In 
the  first  case,  the  plants  produced  new 
leaves,  while  An  the  second  case  they  re- 
tained their  old  foliage  more  or  less 
faded;  but  in  both  cases  the  inflorescence 
was  very  mediocre,  almost  abortive.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lilac  Charles  X., 
treated  similarly,  gave  very  different  re- 
sults. The  plants  submitted  to  the  strip- 
ping process  developed  vigorously  the 
upper  buds  of  their  branches,  while  in 
the  case  of  those  submitted  to  etherisa- 
tion, the  buds  were  very  much  damaged, 
either  dead,  or  were  very  Imperfectly  de- 
veloped; but  with  the  latter  the  lower 
eyes  became  active,  and  after  a  short 
lapse  of  time  produced  abundant  new 
foliage,  the  terminal  buds  having  died. 
The  plants  not  defoliated  preserved  their 
old  leaves^  and  developed  a  fine  flores- 
cence. 

POLTOONUM  BAij>scHnANicuM.  —  There 
are  few  more  acoonmiodating  climbing 
plants  than  this  polygonimi,  which  has 
now  become  a  firm  favorite  with  all  who 
know  of  its  merits.  It  is  equally  at  home 
whether  covering  a  rough  unsightly  fence, 
an  arbor,  arch,  or  pergola,  yet  it  is  not 
seen  at  its  best  in  any  of  these  positiona 
It  is  most  delightful  twining  and  clamber- 
ing over  some  dark  leaved  tree,  preferably 
a  conifer,  as  for  instance,  a  Juniper,  thuya 
or  picea.  When  once  established  it  grows 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  soon  fes- 
toons a  tree  with  its  slender  shoots  and 
graceful,  creamy-white  flowera  P.  Bald- 
schuanicum  flowers  in  early  sununer  and 
remains  in  beauty  for  several  weeka  Al- 
though it  grows  most  readily  when  es- 
tablished, some  find  a  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing it  to  make  a  start  When  well  rooted, 
all  aspects  and  positions  come  alike  to  it : 
it  thrives  in  them  all,  but  when  planting 
It  Is  wise  to  <*hooae  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  side  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  roots 
may  have  cool  moist  soil  in  which  to 
start  In  such  a  position  it  quickly  gets 
good  root  hold,  and  when  growing  freely 
finds  its  way  in  and  out  of  the  branches 
in  a  most  delightful  way. 

LaTS  -  FLOWBRINO  OTPBOPHIXJL   Of 

course,  everyone  knows  that  most  useful 
hardy  plant,  Oypsophlla  paniculata,  whicb 

{>roduce8  such  a  light  and  graceful  effect 
n  the  border  with  its  masses  of  elegant 
flowering  stoma  The  double-flowered  gSHP- 
sophila  Is  not  so  largely  grown,  yet  it  is 
most  useful,  and  especially  as  It  is  at 
its  best  for  some  time  after  the  other  Is 
over.  I  saw  a  charming  autumn  bed  re- 
cently that  was  planted  with  the  double 
gypsophila  and  the  scarlet  lobelia.  Tbe 
pure  white  flowers  of  the  former  were  at 
their  best  and  formed  an  admirable  foil  to 
the  brilliantly  colored  lobelia.  This  bed 
was  made  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  near  by  another  bed  was  filled  witb 
the  ordinary  gypsophila  and  the  same 
lobelia,  but  the  effect  was  dlsappointlns. 
since  the  gypsoDhila  was  practically  over. 

Thb  Anbmonb  Robb. — ^In  The  Garden  an 
article  contributed  on  this  subject  reads: 
Probably  the  Anemone  rose  has  more 
hardiness  of  constitution  than  it  is  usually 
credited  with,  through  its  descent  from 
that  good  old  hardy  rose.  General  Jac- 
queminot, which  seems  to  thrive  every- 
where. It  is  only  fair  to  your  readers 
to  point  out  that  Rosa  sinica  cannot  l>e 
derived  from  General  Jacqueminot  (a  by- 
brld  perpetual),  as  it  is  a  natural  type 
Introduced  from  China  in  1769.  It  is  found 
under  several  synonyms,  viz.,  R.  Isevisata, 
R.  camellisefolia,  R.  nivea  and  R  hyetrix, 
the  last  bearing  purple  fiowera 

A  Long  Bean. — A.  runner  bean  over 
two  feet  in  length  Is  to  be  seen  at  the 
St  Broeck  rectory,  Wadebridge. 
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DOES  THE  TOWN  GARDEN  PAT? 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  with  many 
whether  the  small  town  garden  is  a 
source  of  profit  or  not ;  whether  it  is  a 
pleasure  or  a  nuisance.  Let  me  cite  you 
a  few  facts.  I  have  a  small  garden — 
just  840  square  feet — and  I  take  care  of 
it  without  help,  except  that  I  hire  it 
spaded  in  the  spring,  says  an  Illinois 
correspondent  in  a  contemporary.  I  am 
a  printer,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
be  at  the  shop  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
and  the  time  I  have  for  gardening  is 
before  and  after  these  hours.  I  have 
kept  an  account  of  seeds  bought,  and 
the  amount  the  produce  would  have  sold 
for  on  the  market  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing: 

Value  of  Cost  of 
Produce.       Seed. 
2^    bus.     potatoes(fi  1.25.13.12  .30 

47  heads    cabbajfe(&  5c. . ,  .    2.36  .20 

38  bunches    beets  (ft  5c 1.90  .10 

Lettuce     (estimated)..    2.50  .10 

150  bunches    radishes(^  5c.    7.50  .30 

16  Squashes (&  5c     80  Gov'm't 

10  Hubbard    sq'shes^lOc.   1.00  .05 

10  bus.    tomatoes — 5    bus. 

at  11.   5  bus.  at  75c...    8.75  .10 

18  qrts.  lima  bean8(Q)10c.    1.80  .05 

1  bu.  string  beans   1.20         .30 

2%    bus.    dry    onions    (fi) 

11.25     3.12  .60 

150  bunches    green    onions 

#5c     7.50       raised 

22  Egrg   plants $1  10c 2.20  .05 

4  doz.    green    corn  "i^i  10c.      .40  .05 

23  doz.    green    peppers ^^ 

10c    2.30  .10 

Parsley  (estimated)    ..    1.00  Gov'm't 

Parsnips 20  Gov'm't 

69  bunches    of    celery   (g) 

10c     6.90  .05 

%    bu.  peas 75  .10 

Spading 1.50 

Total    $55.29  'IS.gs 

Fifty-five  dollars'  worth  of  produce 
from  an  outlay  of  $3.95.  Does  it  pay? 
Then  the  recreation !  I  got  alx>ut  $200 
worth  of  that,  with  about  $500  worth 
of  satisfaction  thrown  in,  if  you  can 
measure  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  Fifty- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  produce  raised  on 
840  square  feet  of  ground,  or  $2,488 
worth  of  produce  per  acre.  On  most 
of  my  ground  I  raised  three  crops.  No 
room  for  weeds.  The  work  was  health- 
ful recreation;  far  better  than  loafing 
down  town,  and  better  pay. 


KUC.IDOR  CACAO  CVLTURK. 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dletrtch,  of  Guay- 
aquil, writes  as  followa  relative  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  cocoa  in  EiCuador: 
"Some  years  a  cacao  tree  yielded  consid- 
erably more  than  a  pound.  A  moderate 
estimate  is  an  avera^re  yearly  3^eld  of  a 
pound.  The  cost  of  a  plantation  in  this 
vicinity,  including  cost  of  the  land,  clear- 
ing, planting,  and  care  until  the  trees  are 
in  condition  to  bear,  which  is  about  eight 
years,  is  from  80  cents  to  36  cents  per 
tree,  including  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. I  know  of  no  plantation  having 
been  offered  for  sale  here,  with  all  the 
trees  in  good  bearing  condition,  for  less 
than  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  tree,  in- 
cluding the  land,  and  if  in  exceptionally 
good  condition,  with  valuable  improve- 
ments, such  a  plantation  would  bring  a 
still  higher  price.  This  demonstrates  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate the  trees  whenever  practicable. 

"It  is  estimated  that  40  to  46  per  cent 
of  the  crop  will  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  the  plantation,  including  harvesting, 
marketing,  and  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, leaving  66  to  60  per  cent  as  a  net 
income  to  the  owner.  The  value  of  the 
crop  will,  of  course,  vary  as  the  price  of 
cocoa  varies.  During  the  present  year  the 
price  here  has  been  16  cents  to  20  cents 
per  pound. 

"Cacao  trees  are  usually  planted  nine 
feet  apart.  The  trees  require  plenty  of 
shade,  and  when  clearing  the  land  some 
trees  are  left  standing  promiscuously  for 
shade.  When  planted  on  cleared  ground, 
shade  trees  must  also  be  planted." — Con- 
sular Trade  Reports. 


IN   ON  THE!  GROUND  FLOOR. 

When  pa  came  home  the  other  night  hQ 
had  a  happy  smile 

And  said  to  ma  that  we  would  soon  be 
livln'  In  great  style. 

Because  a  man  had  been  around  that  day 
to  let  him  In. 

Just  as  a  favor,  on  a  thing  that  couldn't 
fall  to  win. 

"He'll  let  me  have  the  stock,"  says  pa, 
"at  flftv  cents  a  share 

If  I'll  subscribe  tomorrow  for  there's  lit- 
tle left  to  spare. 

He'll  let  us  in  at  fifty  cents  for  every 

share  we  buy," 
Says  pa,   while  ma  she  didn't  seem   to 

hardly  bat  an  eye, 
"And  in  six  weeks  from  now  if  we've  a 

•     mind  to  let  it  go 
We'll   get    ten   dollars   for  each   share— 

that's  estimated  low— 
I've  seen  his  papers  and  they're  straight; 

there  ain't  a  chance  to  lose- 
Say,   what's   the   trouble   with   you   ma? 

You  don't  seem  to  enthuse?" 

"If  it's  as  good  as  that,"  says  ma,   "I 

can't  quite  understand 
What  makes  him  want  to  let  it  go.     Of 

course  it  would  be  grand 
To  get  the  money,  but  I'd  feel  as  though 

it  wasn't  fair 
To  rob  him,  as  we  would   if  we  should 

take  a  single  share." 
"Confound  a  woman  anyway,"  says  pa, 

"she  always  seems 
To   want   to    wake   a   person   when   he's 

having  pleasant  dreams." 


VI'  L''i- 1  Ji  ^l  1  f*  pi  of 
EAIIT  i^aSH  fth, 

of  vbf  in.j»u 

GlEQOil  I  UUT  tlCELSIOI,  «»*  best  •«^on4 
A  v;rBAt  favurlte  wlt£  tLe  U'ALltisKFn.rdifnnii. 

fkfl.  I*  delkj-Hn^ry  iTiriily.    Ijet  ui  tt-H  y<ju  nJl 
*1m-iu  \  il.     1  ■  hi.  r  ;i  1 .  .^r^J  k-  f  r+'.^ , 

i.  J.  H.  BRCfiORT  A  Sm,    HuiLfiui.  MiM. 
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PANSIES 

Clip  out  this  ad.  and  tend 
to  oa  with  5  2-cent  atampa. 
In  retnrn  we  will  mail  too 
a  16-cent  pkt.  of  GIANT 
TRIMARDEAU,  new  pansy 
aeed. 

FMIK  S.  PLAH  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


THE    OLDEST   ROSE!   TRBB. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  hard  tadc  to 
prove  which  is  the  oldest  rose  bush  in  the 
world,  although  we  are  willinsr  to  grant 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  California  or  the 
United  States,  says  the  Los  Angelea 
Timea  The  claim  is  made  that  it  grows 
at  Hildesheim,  a  small  city  of  Hanover, 
and  was  planted  on  a  church  by  Charle- 
magne, but  this  is  only  tradition.  Ab- 
solute proof  does  exist,  however,  that  It  Is 
more  than  three  centuries  old.  It 
was  mentioned  in  a  poem  written  in  1690, 
and  was  then  of  considerable  fame;  It 
was  also  mentioned  in  a  work  17  years 
earlier.  At  present  Its  size  is  about  40 
feet  high  and  of  the  same  spread. 


MICHELLS 


EDS 


li 


I   Are  Alwaya  Reliabler^ 


MARKET  ST. 
PHILA. 


I  CATALOGUE  and  PRICi  Lisfj 


m, 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

lb.  postpaid     ba. 

Philipps  Fancy  Park  Mixture 30c  $250 

PUlipps  Under  Trees  Mixture 5Cc    6  50 

Philipps  Slopeand  Tenace  Mixture^isc    3.50 

Philipps  Futtinif  Green  Mixture 35c    4  50 

Our  GRASS  SEED  MIX! URES  are  known 
for  their  purity  and  will  make  a  perfect 
turf  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Order  or  write  for  catalof. 

The  Henry  Philipps 

Seed  and  Implement  Co. 

aroi:«BD09  ostio. 

SEED  SPECIALTIES 

BY 

N.  In  WILLET  SBD  CO.,  Agiista,  Gfl. 

Jobbers  and  Growhii  Contractonfor  the  Sooth. 
OEOIOUOIOIIfNSEEOi 

CoUards,  Cotton,  Cow  or  Field  Peas,   Southern 


nuts,  Upland  Rice,  White  Multiplier  Onion  Sets, 
BurtOftts,  Appier  Oats,  Chufss,  Velvet  Beans, 
Oiant  Bemr  Weed,  Japan  Clover,  Qeorgia  Rye, 
Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Cassava,  Teo- 
sinte.  Amber  and  Orange  Caoe,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley,  Frost  King  Turnips,  Seven 
Top  Turnips,  Burr  Clover,  Milo  Maixe,  Seed 
Pecans,  Vetches  Sativa  and  Villosa,  Yellow 
Muet,  Shallots,  Floi(»er  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Bugglos.  ffarm  wagons,  farmliia  tools,  terns,  outbuilding  and  housos 

often  need  paintinr.  "Evorybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  thorouf^hly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  i^uide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paintiof .  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  painting.  It  rives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  papor  hanging,  kaiso* 
minino,  oto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  renovato  furnituro  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
doooraiing  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  farmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  hist  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE   QARDENINQ    CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,    CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


MaMUAI^    op    THB    TkBBS    op    NoR'ii:! 

Ambrica  (Sazgent).— The  moat  com- 
dicte  and  anthimtic  work  on  the  rat^ect 
The  pages  number  826,  idth  orcr  600 
Olnttraflont.  Brery  tite  student  ehoiild 
hayelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbkbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).^The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  vefy  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  Axj«aBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  ver^  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Waugh)  .—This 
is  a  ver J  useful  little  book  on  tiie  art  of 
landscape  gardeninff.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  niimerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpiul  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.60 

/How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents.  ^ 

Thb  Goldpoh  TMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fS  vice  is  siven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hands^^mdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  {C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most' modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  i  who  hasgiven  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthodb  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely boimd  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.   $1.0a 


of  tha  IMowtag  bookSt  pMtpiMt  at 

How  TO  (9R0W  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thofouffhjy  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
sucoessral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  Duild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lm;e  or 
mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
dons.  Anew workbyaspedalistinthis 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

>Mu8HROOMs:    How  TO   Grow  Thbm 

i:<'alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
che  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  fordng  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  R08B  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  wiilleu 
finom  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaii,  and  whoe  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigs^).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plantst  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propaffatr  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
iUustrated.  It  teUs  all  about  artififoal, 
fiEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  coBRnent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  piactical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DienoNART  OP  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
.—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopeedtia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Hsh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Orchard  and  Pruit  Garden 
(Powell).— Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  FRurr  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Robb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Gem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  rLong).$2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Kenssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  J^ 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robtn- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  oi  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  lifies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exoeDent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

The      HORTICtTLTURIST'S      RCLB-BOOK 

(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  frtiit,  v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fandamental  princtpies  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents.     1 

Ybgetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Orecn.  ot 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  j^pagation  and  culttTaticai  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIflBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchli,  Qematis  Panicmata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempfieri,  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting,  dtalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.wtoiwiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  T^lX  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland 

A  PraotloAl  Tro»tiso  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  efleciive  meiuis  of  Uetttroylng  insect  pests  and 
oitier  Teriniu  iu  ▼arlous  places.  This  work  is  tbe 
oaicomeof  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sllier  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  publlshe<l  this  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMRN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  iiutorlous 
Ban  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ls  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree<«  Im 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous itestsatvery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com  Id- 
ered  1  be  best  authority  on  thissnbject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
hare  found  that  veuetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
gi  own  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  Tbe  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIiLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI«ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevatofs  con- 
talniug_graln  in  ston'^ge  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
er«>d.  To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensabie  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iuclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fullydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COLI^EGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe.*t  and  is  the  onl 
work  of  the  kbid  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  m 

Copnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
andsnmely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  poav- 
pald,  f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonon  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Thade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  iMtentable.    Commnnlca- 
tions  strictly oonfldenttal.  HANDBOOK  onPatente 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securingpatents. 

Patents  taken  tbroagh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
HMeiol  noeies,  without  ofaarge,  in  the 

Sckniific  Jhterkam 

A  handsomely  iUuatrated  weekly.  T.snrest  cir- 
culation of  any  sdenttflo  ioumal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  ft  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  iCo^«;»-j«I.- New  York 

Branch  Office,  085  F  Bt^  Washington.  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describine 
them.     Priot,  $1 .00  pottptM. 

TME  GABBf  NINO  C0>-  Chlcagt, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

Gardening:  ^s^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  $87.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  Bttilding,  CHICAGO 


Orawikfk'oni 


yg(gFi)  Ms  reli(A»le 
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ENfiLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN     (Vav^IiM-a  Sp«cUl.)    Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
L.m]lU31I  mV31II\U\lifl  ■JFAVYH.    weighing  about  20  ozs.     Price    per    brick.  25c 
5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:   10  lbs..  $1.00:  2S  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  OTr  SPAWN.  ?hV».-:.'?,«g2Jh?i„i;^'.1? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  tbe  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  briclc  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. . 
$1.25' 25  lbs..  $2.75:  100 lbs.. $10.00. 


VAUGHAN  S 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK:  14  Baretay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


I 


L 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadins:  American  Seed  Gttalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINO  WHEN 


WRmNO^Qle 


Vol  XVI. 


•2.00  A  Tbar 
24  NuifBBBfl. 


CHICAQO.  JANUARY  15.  1908. 
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WELL    TREATED    PORCH    AT    MR.    SCHAAB'S,    WILSON    AVENUE,    CHICAGO. 


Plants  In  the  Home. 


BEAUTIFTIRG  TOWN  HOMES. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  what 
may  be  done,  even  in  our  largest  cities, 
to  make  ugly  porches,  verandas,  stair- 
cases and  such  places  beautiful  by  cloth- 
ing them  with  vines  and  other  foliage 
plants.  This  photograph  was  taken  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Schaab,  Wilson  avenue, 
Chicago,  and  is  typical  of  what  many 
amateur  gardeners  are  doing  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  Nothing  looks  so  hot,  bare 
and  uninviting  in  summer  as  these  stair- 
cases and  verandas  to  apartment  houses, 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Schaab  has 
turned  his  into  a  pretty  spot,  beautiful  to 
look  at  and  pleasant  to  sit  in  in  spare 
moments. 

These  boxes  over  the   railings   form 


an  excellent  method  of  growing  creepers 
and  other  plants  to  drape  the  woodwork, 
and  flowering  plants  to  brighten  up  the 
whole,  as  they  hold  a  fair  amount  of 
soil  and  are  placed  at  a  height  that 
renders  them  easily  worked.  Where 
there  is  a  corner  anywhere  around  the 
yard  to  stack  a  few  sods  of  turf  to  rot 
down  and  collect  a  few  leaves  and  some 
sand  for  mixing  with  it,  these  form  an 
excellent  compost  for  filling  the  boxes, 
which  should  be  made  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  or  slats  half  an  inch  apart,  to 
allow  of  the  water  escaping,  and  painted 
as  near  as  possible  the  same  color  as 
the  other  woodwork. 

The  number  of  plants  that  may  be 
used  in  the  boxes  is  large.  The  ordinary 
bedding  geranium  in  such  showy  varie- 
ties as  S.  A.  Nutt  and  others  may  be 
procured  cheaply  of  the  florist,  and  when 
done  with  in  the  boxes  may  be  cut  back 


a  little,  potted  and  kept  in  the  window 
to  be  used  again  the  next  year.  Cut- 
tings, of  course,  may  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  stock  when  necessary.  Then 
there  are  many  of  the  ivy-leaved 
geraniums  that  are  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  only  bright  and  effective  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers,  but  graceful  in 
their  habit,  climbing  or  drooping  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  The  silver  and 
bronze  variegated  leaved  forms,  too, 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  good  effect, 
but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  compare  with  the 
green  leaved  kinds. 

Impatiens  Sultani,  a  balsam-like  plant 
with  bright  rosy-red  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  finest  plants  extant  for  this  kind  of 
gardening.  It  commences  to  flower  early 
in  the  season  and  keeps  right  on  without 
check  until  cut  down  by  frost  or  taken 
inside;  in  the  latter  case  it  goes  on 
flowering  even  longer.    The  yellow  py- 
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rethrum,  or  feverfew,  is  a  favorite  sub- 
ject for  these  boxes.  It  is  a  bright,  hardy 
plant  that  thrives  anywhere,  and  if  kept 
in  check  by  pinching,  forms  an  excellent 
contrast  to  scarlet  geraniums,  blue  lo- 
belias and  others  used  for  summer  flow- 
ering, while  in  many  cases  it  lasts  out 
all  winter,  and  is  always  cheerful  looking. 
The  dwarf  nasturtiums,  too,  must  not 
be  forgotten;  they  are  easily  raised  by 
sowing  a  few  seeds  where  they  have  to 
remain  and  thinning  the  plants  where 
necessary.  They  should  stand  at  least 
nine  inches  apart. 

The  trailing  or  climbing  nasturtiums 
are  commonly  used,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  kept  regularly  picked  off,  they  go 
on  flowering  all  summer  and  make  a 
fine  show.  Coboea  scandens  is  a  pretty 
climber  for  this  purpose.  Fairly  strong 
plants  must  be  secured  in  spring  or 
they  will  not  flower  freely,  but  when 
they  are  well  established  and  have  made 
a  good  growth,  they  are  constantly  cov- 
ered with  the  pretty  purplish  flowers. 
Maurandia  Barclayana  is  another  useful 
vine,  easily  raised  from  seed,  while  the 
morning  glories  in  all  colors  are  among 
the  easiest  of  all  to  grow.  Vinca  minor 
is  fine  for  the  edges  of  the  boxes  and 
should  not  be  left  out.  After  the  sum- 
mer occupants  are  removed  the  boxes 
may  be  planted  to  bulbs,  such  as  cro- 
cuses, hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  though 
they  may  not  make  so  large  a  display 
or  cover  up  so  much  of  the  woodwork 
as  the  other  plants  mentioned,  yet  they 
are  cheery  and  bright  in  the  spring. 
They  are,  in  fact,  quite  indispensable 
to  the  home  gardener. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Low  PRUNED  OAKS  in  shrub  borders 
retain  their -leaves  late  and  make  a  nice 
bit  of  color  in  winter. 

Hurdles  set  with  cornstalks  form  an 
excellent  protection  to  choice  conifers 
and  other  evergreens. 

Practically  nothing  will  grow  under 
beech  trees,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  not  be  planted  on  lawns  or  near 
the  edges  of  shrubbery  borders. 

The  demand  for  large  trees  of  all 
kinds  is  apt  to  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  nurseryman  than  to  the  parks  and 
gardens  they  are  purchased  to  adorn. 

Trees  when  planted  on  lawns  or  in 
open  parks  look  much  better  if  slightly 
raised  on  a  mound.  When  planted  in 
a  depression,  as  often  seen,  the  effect 
is  not  nearly  as  good. 

In  sheltered  positions  the  light  green 
of  the  forsythias  and  Kerria  Japonica 
is  very  telling  now.  Large  healthy 
plants  are  needed  to  show  the  true 
beauty  of  these  in  the  winter  landscape. 

The  preference  that  rabbits  have  for 
newly  planted  trees  over  those  that  are 
well  established  is  well  known.  Sun- 
scald  in  summer  and  rabbits  in  winter 
may  be  kept  away  by  wrapping  the 
stems  of  all  newly  planted  fruit  trees 
with  tarred  paper. 

Much  rough  pruning  may  be  done  in 
the    shrubbery    now,   even   by   inexperi- 


HYDRANGEA  ARBORESCENS  STERILIS. 
At  the  eftablisbment  of  the  E.  Y  Teas  Co.,  Centerville,  Ind. 


Fitchburg,  Mass.— H.  J.  Kellaway, 
of  Boston,  has  submitted  a  report  and 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  parks  in 
this  city  to  the  park  commission. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— A  definite  policy 
of  conserving  old  boulevard  plans  of  the 
city,  drawn  originally  by  the  landscape 
artist  and  engineer,  Frederick  Olmsted, 
and  changed  somewhat  by  J.  Clyde 
Power,  former  superintendent  of  parks, 
was  decided  upon  by  members  of  the 
park  board  recently.  The  question  was 
raised  by  Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  of  the 
board,  and  was  discussed  at  some  length. 


enced  help.  The  removal  of  dead  wood, 
burning  it  and  returning  the  ashes  in 
conjunction  with  natural  or  artificial  ma- 
nure makes  pleasant  work  for  the  dull 
season  and  saves  time  later  on. 

How  much  brigther  than  the  other 
portions  do  those  parts  of  the  shrubbery 
look,  where  colored  barked  shrubs,  like 
some  of  the  single  roses,  dogwoods, 
willows  and  others  arc  planted!  Even 
the  mock-orange,  though  rough  looking 
at  a  close  view,  brightens  up  its  sur- 
roundings a  little. 


The  lack  of  berried  shrubs  in  Ameri- 
can parks  is  very  noticeable  to  foreign- 
ers visiting  them.  There  are  many  kinds 
that  are  hardy  and  ought  to  be  included. 
Why  not  grow  the  American  holly?  It 
is  not  so  showy  a  plant  as  the  English, 
but  this  is  too  tender  and  it  is  better  to 
have  our  own  native  holly  than  none. 
No  plant  is  more  suitable  for  smoky  lo- 
calities, and  therefore  city  parks.  The 
beautiful  Berberis  Thunbergii,  it  is  true. 

A  topdressing  of  leaves,  twigs,  grass 
and  any  other  similar  material  is  a  nat- 
ural and  good  protection  and  support  to 
rhododendron  beds.  Beds  so  treated  are 
always  brighter  and  better  than  those 
left  bare,  as  it  protects  the  surface  roots 
and  keeps  them  from  going  down,  often 
into  an  unsuitable  subsoil.  Such  beds 
keep  moister  in  a  dry  season  than  those 
left  unprotected  and  the  plants  are  less 
likely  to  go  off  at  the  collar.  To  pre- 
vent the  material  blowing  about  some 
branches,  long  manure  or  spare  soil  may 
be  thrown  over  the  surface  and  removed 
or  pricked  in  at  the  spring  clean-up. 

The  hardiness  of  some  of  the  hybrid 
roses  with  rugosa  blood  in  them,  and 
also  their  ability  to  stand  hot  scorching 
weather  in  summer,  together  with  the 
fact  that  their  foliage  is  suflSciently 
hard  to  defy  in  some  part  the  many  in- 
sect pests  that  trouble  roses,  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  planting  them. 
But  their  flowers  are  also  very  beautiful 
and  their  fruits  or  heps  are  fine  long 
after  other  shrubs  have  ceased  to  at- 
tract in  winter.  There  are  many  of 
them  that  should  be  given  a  place  in  all 
shrub  collections  and  fine  bold  masses 
would  be  very  attractive  in  parks  and 
cemeteries. 

HYDRANGEA  ARBORESCENS  STERILIS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
an  excellent  idea  as  to  the  habit  and 
character  of  the  plants  of  this  fine 
hydrangea,  as  grown  by  the  K  Y.  Teas 
Go.,  Centerville,  Ind.  Mr.  Teas  is 
shown^  standing  among  his  plants  and 
as  he  is  a  man  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall,  the  si2e  of  flower  and  height  of 
plants  are  easily  seen.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
plants  put  out  in  June  from  cuttings 
last  spring  were  many  of  them  four 
feet  high  when  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  cutting, 
coming  into  bloom  in  June  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are 
getting  past  and  continuing  in  flower 
away  into  August.  The  heads  of  flower 
much  resemble  those  of  the  vibumum, 
but  the  shape  is  more  like  that  of  the 
well-known  Hydrangea  Hortensia.  The 
pure  white  flowers  last  so  well  that  they 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  florists,  and, 
as  may  be  seen,  they  may  be  cut  on 
stems  of  good  length  and  stand  well 
up  to  their  work.  It  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
perfectly  hardy  and  we  understand  that 
the  K  Y.  Teas  Co.  has  worked  up  a 
considerable  stock  of  it. 

ORNAMENTAL  CRABS. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  these 
crabs  might  be  employed  by  the  planter, 
says  Gardening  Illustrated — firstly,  as 
isolated  specimens,  for  on  a  small  lawn 
a  single  tree,  or  on  a  large  expcmsa  a 
group  of  four  or  five  will  display  their 
charms  well,  and  yield  far  more  satisfac- 
tion than  many  subjects  that  are  in  the 
first  place  more  costly,  and  need  much 
more  attention  after  they  are  planted  than 
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the  crab  does.  In  ornamental  woodland 
planting  the  crabs  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Where  a  belt  of  shrubbery  is 
planted  for  screen  or  shelter,  as  is  often 


mouldingr  posts  or  pillars  the  mould 
should  be  placed  flat  in  a  place  where 
it  can  remain  undisturbed  for  10  days. 
The  frame  is  filled  and  the  reinforclngr 
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done,  it  frequently  has  a  somewhat  for- 
mal appearance,  which  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  obviated  by  planting  a  few 
standards  of  such  things  as  these  crabs, 
which,  springing  from  an  undergrowth  of 
shrubs,  are  ornamental  at  all  seasons, 
and  especially  so  during  spring  when 
laden  with  blossoms  and  in  the  autumn 
when  these  blossoms  are  succeeded  by 
brightly  colored  fruits. 

A  very  fine  variety  is  John  Downie, 
which  bears  its  small,  but  exceptionally 
bright  colored  fruits  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of 
the  ornamental  fruited  crabs.  A  distinct 
variety  is  that  known  as  the  Dartmouth 
crab,  in  which  the  fruits  are  larger  and 
more  plum-like,  their  color  being,  when 
at  their  best,  a  deep  purple-crimson,  occa- 
sionally tinged  with  gold.  The  ordinary 
form  of  the  Siberian  crab,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  individuals  vary  a  good  deal,  is, 
in  many  cases,  very  fine,  and  that  form 
known  as  the  Transparent  crab  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  others. 


material  put  in,  also  any  attachments 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fasten  the 
post  to  a  fence  or  otherwise.  To  make 
holes  in  the  posts  well-greased  rods  of 
a  suitable  size  should  be  put  in  and 
these  must  be  knocked  or  drawn  out 
in  about  four  days  before  the  cement 
gets  really  dry  and  hard.  The  posts 
should  be  finished  by  making  a  thick 
paste  of  pufe  cement  and  applying  this 
with  a  stiff  brush.  A  good  concrete 
is  composed  of  one  part  Portland  ce- 
ment, two  and  one-half  parts  clean 
sharp  sand  and  five  parts  of  broken 
stone,  all  thorouglily  mixed.  A  2-inch 
gas  pipe  is  an   ideal   reinforcement. 


The  Oreenhouse. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  are  many  varieties,  which  some 
growers  term  as  late,  coming  into  flower 
from  November  15  to  25.  These  we 
term  late  midseason.  There  are  others 
which  flower  from  December  1  to 
Christmas,  and  to  such  these  notes  refer. 
Undoubtedly  Helen  Frick  is  the  best 
dark  pink  to  be  had  December  1  and 
later.  Fig.  1  shows  a  vase  of  this  va- 
riety, cut  December  5,  and  these  blooms 
were  six  inches  in  diameter  with  fine 
stems  and  foliage  and  were  from  buds 
taken  October  5  to  15.  Mile.  Jeanne 
Nonin  is  another  fine  late  variety,  with 
large  incurved  white  flowers,  and  can 
be  had  in  fine  shape  December  10  and 
later.  The  only  fault  that  we  can  find 
with  it  is  its  susceptibility  to  leaf  spot. 
If  this  can  be  kept  in  check,  it  will  be 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  The 
early  buds  give  a  rather  coarse  flower, 
and  to  my  mind,  not  as  fine  in  form  as 
the  later  ones.  Yanoma,  another  grand 
late  white  variety,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  had  many  blooms  not  fully  de- 
veloped December  9. 

Some  may  object  to  the  reflexed  form 
and  possibly  it  would  not  be  the  most 
desirable  for  decorations  where  large 
vases  are  used  but  for  other  arrange- 
ments, its  size  and  whiteness  at  so  late 
a  date,  make  it  very  serviceable.  Mile. 
Jeanne  Rosette  must  be  considered  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  owing  to  its 
lateness,  and  will  doubtless  meet  the 
favor  of  many.  It  is  easy  to  grow  and 
with  us  has  been  entirely  free  from  dis- 
ease. The  stem  is  inclined  to  be  weak, 
but  if  given  sufficient  space  on  the  bench, 
we  believe  it  will  be  ample  to  carry  the 
flower  erect.  The  coloring  is  a  pleasing 
light  pink,  the  petals  being  tubular  and 
somewhat  rigid;  may  possibly  suflFer  in 
handling  and  transporting.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  further  trial. 

Vcnetta  does  not  produce  so  large  a 
bloom  as  Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin,  but  is  en- 
tirely   free    from    disease,    and    flowers 


CONCRETE  FOR  POSTS, 

Scarcity  of  lumber  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  cement  concrete  has  been  so 
much  used  for  posts  of  late  and  Its 
reliability  and  suitability  will  doubtless 
lead  to  its  becoming  still  more  popu- 
lar. Iron  and  steel,  says  the<  Agricul- 
tural Student,  has  not  proven  satisfac- 
tory for,  besides  being  very  expensive 
when  made  large  enough  to  stand  the 
strain,  they  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  wood — the  part  in  the  earth 
quickly  rusts,  and  becomes  so  weak- 
ened as   to  easily  break. 

The  use  of  cement  as  a  base  for  an 
iron  post  has  not  proven  as  satisfac- 
tory as  a  post  made  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced by  iron  pipes  or  rods.  The  life 
of  such  a  post  is  unlimited  for  it  can 
never  rot  while,  if  properly  made,  it 
will  not  crack,  crumble  or  break.  It 
is,  therefore,  cheap,  even  if  its  first 
cost  Is  higher  than  that  of  wood.  When 
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from  late  buds  were  not  finished  until 
after  Christmas.  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  double  Mrs.  J.  Jones,  but 
pure  white  from  late  buds  as  well  as 
early.  This  variety  is  not  as  well  known 
to  the  trade  as  it  deserves.  Fig.  3  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  form  as  well  as 
the  stem  and  foliage.  John  Burton  is 
the  latest  variety  known  to  American 
commerce,  being  in  perfection  during 
December  and  usually  after  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth, 
light  pink  in  color  and  is  represented  by 
Fig.  4. 

Elmer  D.  Smith. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUH. 

There  would  be  f^-wer  complaints  of 
this  fine  grchid  being  difficult  to  grow, 
if  those  who  have  it  in  charge  would 
give  a  little  more  thought  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  grows  in  its  native  forests.  So 
different  are  these  to  the  dry  atmosphere 
they  have  to  come  through  in  their 
journey  to  our  greenhouses,  that  the 
plants  are  shrivelled  up  and  nearly  dead 
when  they  arrive.  This  being  so,  they 
require  very  careful  treatment  the  first 
season,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  and 
take  with  a  will  to  their  new  homes  the 
first  year,  in  all  probability  they  never 
will. 

Although  it  is  impossible  generally  to 
keep  odontoglossums  too  cool  in  an  or- 
dinary American  summer,  yet  for  tht 
first  season  they  are  better  in  every  case 
for  a  little  more  heat  than  usual.  A 
night  temperature  of  6o*,  rising  by  day 
to  65*  when  dull,  and  by  sun  heat  to  75' 
or  80*,  with  plenty  of  air  on  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  the  proper  place  for  newly 
imported  O.  crispum.  The  plants  are 
usually  spread  out  on  sphagnum  moss, 
but  finely  broken  gravel  or  shingle,  or 
even  a  latticed  stage  over  a  bed  of  coke 
or  coal  ashes  is  preferable  to  the  moss. 
Here  the  plants  drv  more  rapidly,  and 
require  more  frequent  spraying,  but  this 
is  an  advantage.  Shade  is  very  neces- 
sary, even  for  established  plants;  for 
those  under  notice  it  is  even  more  so. 
No  exact  rule  for  sprasring  can  be  given. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  weather 
and  the  condition  of  the  plants.  An 
axiom  to  remember  is,  that  no  orchid 
was  ever  injured  by  being  kept  waiting 
a  day  for  water  but  a  constantly  wet 
condition  has  killed  more  plants  than 
any  other  detail  of  mistaken  culture. 

Remember  before  ever)rthing  that  it  is 
in  the  atmospheric  treatment  of  these 
beautiful  cool  orchids  that  most  people 
go  wrong.  It  is  to  the  atmosphere  that 
they  go  for  their  sustenance  chiefly ;  and 
if  a  suitable  atmosphere  is  kept  up  in  an 
orchid  house,  then  any  one  with  a  little 
knowledge  can  keep  orchids  right.  The 
kind  of  atmosphere  O.  crispum  and 
nearly  allied  kinds  like  is  a  cool  and 
moist  one,  but  the  air  must  not' be  stag- 
nant; it  has  to  be  kept  moving  or  good 
results  must  not  be  looked  for.  Light 
in  winter  and  shade  in  summer  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  so  keep  the  glass 
clean  at  the  first  season,  and  keep  the 
blinds  down,  where  these  are  provided, 
until  all  danger  of  burning  or  a  rise  in 
temperature  is  past  for  the  day.  For 
the  summer  it  is  useless  to  give  tempera- 
tures, for  they  cannot  be  maintained  as 
low  as  one  would  like.  By  shading,  fre- 
quent damping  of  floors  and  stages  and 
the  admission  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  keep 


the  house  or  houses  on  a  summer  day 
so  that  a  pleasant  coolness  is  felt  when 
entering  from  the  external  air.  Do  this 
and  you  need  not  bother  to  look  at  the 
thermometer.  Bottom  ventilation  as 
well  as  top  is  necessary  for  these  plants, 
and  for  Uiis  reason  the  houses  where 
possible  should  stand  alone,  and  vent 
holes  be  supplied  below  the  stage  or 
bench  level.  A  lean-to  house  with  a 
north  aspect  is  usually  advised  for 
odontoglossums.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  easily  kept  cool  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  best  plants  of  this  class 
ever  grown  by  the  writer  were  arranged 
in  a  span  roofed  house  running  north 
and  south  with  side  benches  and  no 
central  stage.  This  class  of  house  is 
difficult  to  keep  cool  in  summer  but  the 
fine  light  all  round  the  plants  in  winter 
is  a  great  helo. 
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These  orchids  usually  commence 
growing  in  early  autumn  and  any  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  compost  or  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  plants  may  be  carried 
out  then.  Choose  the  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  plants  have  started  to  grow 
freely  but  have  not  produced  any  young 
roots.  Then  when  these  roots  do  occur 
they  have  new  sweet  material  to  run  in 
and  will  rapidly  re-establish  the  plants. 
The  most  suitable  night  temperature  for 
this  orchid  at  all  times  except  in  the  heat 
of  summer  is  50'  rising  5*  by  day  in  dull 
weather  and  proportionately  more  when 
bright.  Various  remedies  are  advised 
for  getting  rid  of  insects  on  odontoglos- 
sums, but  the  best  advice  is  to  keep  them 
out.  Healthy  plants  are  not  bothered 
much  by  insects,  but  should  a  few  thrips 
or  green  fly  put  in  appearance,  light 
fumigation  on  three  successive  nights 
will  usually  rout  them  out.  The  vaporis- 
ing methods  of  fumigating  are  not  so 
likely  to  injure  the  plants  as  burning 
any  of  the  tobacco  preparations  in  a  dry 
form.  Insects  of  the  scale  family  are 
frequently  found  on  newly  imported 
plants  but  these  can  easily  be  got  rid  of 
by  sponging  and  seldom  give  much 
trouble  afterwards. 


FORCIIfG  HARDT  PLAIITS. 

"Make  haste  slowly"  is  a  good  maxim 
when  forcing  hardy  shrubs,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages.  Bring  them  into  quite 
a  cool  house  now  and  get  the  roots 
working  slowly  but  regularlv  before 
top  growth  commences.  Progress  then 
will  be  steady  and  the  growth  made, 
solid  and  floriferous;  the  foliage  will 
have  more  substance  and  the  flowers 
will  be  of  better  color.  This  is  by  rea- 
son of  the  activity  of  the  roots  which 
will  supply  the  requisite  energy  from  the 
manurial  constituents  in  the  soil,  instead 
of  allowing  the  forming  leaves  and  flow- 
ers to  draw  on  the  stored-up  energy  in 
the  plant's  system.  Be  sure  that  the 
plants  are  clean  before  being  introduced 
to  the  greenhouse;  also  see  to  it  that 
the  house  is  clean  to  receive  the  plants. 
Gentle  spraying  on  fine  days  causes  the 
buds  to  break  freely  and  evenly  and  a 
moderately  moist  atmosphere  also  helps 
along  this  line.  Spirea  Japonica,  one  of 
the  most  popular  plants  for  forcing,  is 
also  one  of  the  easiest.  But  owing  to 
the  limited  amount  of  rooting  space 
usually  given  water  is  needed  copiously 
right  along.  When  they  begin  to  get  a 
head  of  foliage  stand  them  in  pot  sau- 
cers and  keep  these  full  of  water.  Also 
keep  the  hose  playing  around  the  pots 
to  generate  a  moist,  cool  and  agreeable 
atmosphere  about  the  plants.  Give  them 
ample  room  and  it  is  as  easy  to  grow 
fine  specimens  as  it  is  to  grow  bedding 
geraniums. 

RAISING  SMALL  SEEDS. 

After  trying  all  kinds  of  devices  for 
the  care  of  very  fine  seeds  during  the 
germination  period  we  fell  back  on  the 
old  plan  of  paper  and  moss.  Seeds  of 
the  best  strains  of  florists*  flowers  are 
so  dear  (comparatively)  that  they  are 
worth  taking  care  of  and  we  offer  no 
excuse  for  taking  time  and  trouble  with 
them.  After  filling  pans  or  pots  with 
sterilized  soil  we  water  thoroughly;  in 
fact,  until  every  particle  of  soil  is  wet. 
We  sow  very  thinly  by  hand  and  do  not 
cover  the  seed,  simply  shaking  a  little 
dry  soil  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the 
seed  sticking  to  the  paper.  Cut  thick 
brown  paper  in  circles  the  exact  size  of 
the  pot  or  pan  inside  the  rim,  and  press 
this  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Obtain  dried  moss  and  damp  it;  moss 
collected  green  is  usually  full  of  insect  . 
Place  an  inch  or  two  of  the  wet  moss 
over  the  pots  and  leave  them  alone  for 
about  a  week.  Then  lift  paper  and 
moss  daily  and  as  soon  as  signs  of 
germination  appear  take  the  pots  out  and 
shade  with  newspaper  for  a  few  days, 
gradually  inuring  them  to  light  and  care- 
fully avoiding  a  dry  condition  at  all 
times.  The  atmosphere  in  the  house 
where  they  are  stood  will  of  course  be 
kept  moist.  This  is  suitable  for  all  the 
smallest  and  choicest  seeds,  such  as  be- 
gonia, gloxinia,  calceolaria  and  others 
and  is  well  worth  while,  even  with  prim- 
ulas and  others  larger  and  therefore 
more  easily  raised. 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

Plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
propagated  from  leaf  cuttings  are  better 
in  habit  than  those  raised  from  stems. 
Have  everything  absolutely  clean,  new 
sand  in  the  propagating  box  and  fresh, 
healthy  leaves.  Insert  the  leaf  stems  so 
that  the  sand  just  reaches  the  leaf  and 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  to  settle 
the  sand  around  them.    Keep  up  a  brisk 
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bottom  heat  and  never  allow  the  sand  to 
dry.  A  temperature  of  70**  in  the  house 
may  be  maintained  at  first  with  a  few 
degrees  higher  in  the  sand.  When  they 
are  callused,  as   will  be   seen    by    the 


inch  in  length  lift  them  out  carefully 
with  the  moss  and  saild  clinging  to  the 
roots  and  pot  them  in  sizes  from  3  to 
5-inch,  according  to  that  of  the  bulb. 
If   handled   with   care   they  will   never 


air  plays  well  between  them.  Spraying 
is  only  occasionally  necessary  on  very 
bright  days  provided  the  atmostphere  is 
kept  right.  Support  should  not  be  neces- 
sary until  the  flowers  appear,  when  a 
neat  stake  to  each  stem  is  of  assistance. 
Unless  this  is  provided  the  stems  may 
snap  just  above  the  soil. 


ODONTOQLOSSUM    CRISPUM. 


leaves  picking  up,  lower  the  temperature 
slightly  until  there  appear  the  small 
shoots  that  are  to  form  the  future  plants. 
This  usually  takes  about  five  weeks. 
When  the  shoots  are  getting  well  away 
pull  the  leaves  out  carefully  and  divide 
them  up,  pricking  the  little  plants  into 
pans  or  pots  of  sand  over  a  light  com- 
post. Do  not  use  soil  for  the  surface, 
and  see  that  there  is  no  fresh  manure 
in  the  soil.  When  again  established  and 
growing,  reduce  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally to  65*  and  grow  the  little  plants  on 
close  to  the  light  in  a  fairly  moist  at- 
mosphere at  first. 

ECHEVERLIS. 

Echeverias  will  stand  a  considerable 
degree  of  frost  and  are  best  in  a  cool 
place,  but  the  sun  must  not  have  access 
to  them  while  they  are  frozen.  Should 
the  frost  penetrate  to  the  frames  or 
elsewhere  where  they  are  stored  for  the 
winter,  keep  them  covered  up  until  they 
have  time  to  thaw  out.  On  bright  win- 
ter days  when  the  soil  around  them  is 
dry  and  not  frozen  give  them  the  full 
air  and  let  the  sun  shine  fully  upon 
them.  This  will  keep  the  color  in  the 
leaves,  consolidate  the  system  of  the 
plants  and  render  them  hard  and  in  the 
best  condition  when  planting  time  ar- 
rives. Plants  kept  soft  and  in  a  grow- 
ing condition  all  winter  are  not  the  best 
stock  at  bedding  out  time. 


look  back  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  will 
be  growing  away.  Then  thin  the  shoots 
to  the  required  number  and  grow  them 
right  along  in  a  light  greenhouse  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50*  to  58*  at  night. 
Keep  the  plants  well  apart  so  that  the 


CARN ATIOIH  PRESIDENT  SEELYE. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations (President  Seelye)  is  a  seedling 
from  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and  The 
Queen,  raised  by  H.  W.  Field,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  During  the  past  three  years  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  under 
every  condition  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  variety.  The  condition  under 
which  it  has  proved  to  develop  best  is  in 
a  moderately  heavy  soil  and  in  a  night 
temperature  of  not  more  than  50*  to  52*. 
With  this  treatment  a  splendid  growth  is 
developed  which  produces  an  abundance 
of  long  stemmed,  finely  formed  flowers, 
three  to  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  with  absolutely  no  split  calyces 
and  very  few  second  grade  flowers. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  illns 
t  rations  were  prepared  were  taken  dur- 
ing Christmas  week,  1907,  and  for  weeks 
previous  to  this  time  the  variety  was 
fully  as  good  as  seen  in  the  picture, 
which  shows  it  to  be  a  fine  midwinter 
carnation.  The  flower  when  opening  is 
creamy  white,  sometimes  shaded  with 
pink ;  when  fully  open,  pure  white. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  CYaAMEN. 

The  fringed  or  Papilio  type  of  cyclamen 
has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  a 
fine  new  type  obtained  by  crossing  these 


TUBEROUS  ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Tuberous  rooted  begonias  cannot  be 
forced  along  rapidly  at  any  time  and 
strong  heat  applied  early  in  the  season 
leads  to  weak,  spindly  growth  and  few 
flowers.  If  plants  are  wanted  early  sug- 
gest this  to  the  bulbs  by  planting  them 
thinly  in  sand  and  chopped  moss  in  flats 
in  a  genial  temperature  of  about  60*- 
65*.  Damp  them  over  daily  and  those 
that  are  inclined  to  start  will  do  so. 
When  the  shoots  on  these  are  about  an 


FIG.   4.- CHRYSANTHEMUM  Qiait^eBURTON.  ^JOV  Iv^ 
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butterfly  varieties  with  the  large  flowering 
or  giganteum  strain  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  obtained  by  T.  Jannoch, 
the  noted  lily  of  the  valley  grower  of  Der- 
singham,  Norfolk,  by  crossing  good  fim- 
briated forms  with  the  best  giganteum 
varieties.  The  illustration  herewith  gives 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  plant;  it  was 
prepared  from  one  appearing  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Magazine  for  November  9,  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  exhibition  at  Westminster, 
October  29,  rather  an  early  date  for  cycla- 
mens to  be  at  their  best. 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jannoch's  to  our  Eng- 
lish correspondent,  he  says:  "Cyclamens 
have  been  a  hobby  of  mine  for  some  yeara 
I  took  them  in  hand  scientifically  four 
years  ago.  I  first  got  a  break  between  a 
good  C.  Persicum  giganteum  and  C.  Pa- 
pillo  and  then  kept  continually  cross- 
breeding until  I  arrived  at  what  you  saw 
at  the  (R.  H.  S.)  hall.  These  are  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  strains  of  C.  fimbriatum 
yet  raised."  Some  of  the  plants  have 
leaves  fimbriated  but  not  all.  The  plants 
were  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
meeting  referred  to  and  have  received 
very  favorable  notice  from  the  English 
press.  We  shall  watch  Mr.  Jannoch's 
further  development  of  his  strain  with 
Interest. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


TH£  LEOPARD'S  BARES. 

Among  the  easiest  to  cultivate  of  all 
our  good  border  flowers  we  may  rank 
the  doronicums,  or  leopard's  banes,  some 
of  which  are  comparatively  common 
plants  in  many  districts,  while  in  some 
others  they  are  but  little  cultivated. 
Whether  plentiful  or  scarce,  it  must  be 
5aid  that  their  golden  flowers  arc  every 
where  appreciated,  and  they  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  affections  of  those  who  like 
the  golden  yellow  composites  of  a  habit 
distinct  from  that  of  the  sunflowers  and 
their  allies,  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
autumn.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
most  of  the  leopard's  banes  that  they 
flower  in  spring,  and  give  us  then  a 
bloom  of  a  character  none  too  common 
at  that  season. 

Of  the  species  known  to  botanists  only 
a  few  are  in  commerce,  and  even  these 
are  confused  in  their  nomenclature,  es- 
pecially where  the  species  Caucasicum 
and  Austriaciyn  are  concerned,  these  be- 
ing among  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Of 
these  I  prefer  D.  Caucasicum,  which  is 
neater  and  not  so  coarse  as  D.  Aiis- 
triacum,  and  an  equally  good  spring 
flowerer,  coming  in  from  March  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  These  two,  although  often 
confounded  in  gardens,  can  easily  be 
distinguished  by  D.  Caucasicum  having 
smooth  leaves,  while  those  of  D.  Aus- 
triacum  are  rather  hairy.  The  height 
is  no  criterion,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  soil,  and  I  have  had  these  from  six 
inches  to  9  inches  high,  as  well  as  up  to 
almost  18  inches.  G.  Austriacum  is, 
however,  taller  as  a  rule. 

D.  Columnae,  again,  is  most  variable, 
but  it  is  more  like  D.  Caucasicum,  al- 
though having  smaller  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. Years  ago  I  purchased  it  on  the 
faith  of  its  never  being  more  than  six 
inches  high,  but  I  soon  -discovered  that 
when  established  it  would  grow  quite 
as  tall  as  D.  Caucasicum.  D.  glaciale  is 
often  sold  as  D.  Clusi,  and  has  also  been 
known  as  Arnica  Clusi.  It- grows  about 
a  foot  high,  and  has  solitary  flowers  on 
the   stem,   and   flowers   later   than    the 


foregoing.  D.  orphanidis  is  another 
summer  bloomer,  and  grows  from  18 
inches  to  30  inches  high  in  ordinary  §oil. 
It  is  one  which  may  be  omitted  without 
much  loss,  as  also  may  be  the  scarce  Brit- 
ish D.  pardalianches,  a  coarse  grower, 
flowering  in  spring  and  sometimes  being 
three  feet  high.  It  is  quite  surpassed 
by  the  following,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  border  plants  we  have.  This 
is  the  superior  form  of  D.  plantagineum, 
known  as  excelsum,  and  sometimes  as 
Harpur  Crewe  and  Draytonense.  It 
blooms  in  both  spring  and  autumn,  and 
in  suitable  soils  is  in  bloom  for  months 
at  a  stretch.  It  is  a  truly  handsome 
plant,  growing  sometimes  as  much  as 
five  feet  high,  and  in  strong  soils  reach- 
ing even  to  nearly  six  feet. 


Carnition  President  Seelye 


All  of  these  doronicums  grow  much 
stronger  in  a  good  soil,  but  the  dwarfer 
spring  varieties  will  bloom  more  pro- 
fusely and  be  neater  in  a  rather  dry 
one;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do 
justice  to  the  taller  forms,  they  must 
have  a  good  soil,  well  enriched  with 
manure.  In  such  they  assume  greater 
vigor,  and  the  flowers  are  much  finer. 
Were  one  confined  to  two  species,  these 
would  be  Caucasicum  and  plantagineum 
excelsum,  as  representing  both  the 
dwarf  and  the  tall.  The  doronicums  are 
generally  increased  by  division  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year,  save  in  the  dead 
of  winter;  but  they  can  also  be  raised 
from  seed.  Under  the  name  of  Miss 
Mason  a  variety  is  offered  by  some,  but 
I  have  no  information  which  would 
enable  me  to  say  anything  about  it 
in  the  meantime.  A  small  plant  is, 
however,  in  my  garden,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  report  upon  it  by  and  by.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  an  old  plant 
under  a  new  name. — S.  A.,  in  Journal  of 
Horticulture. 

PERENNIAL  PYKETHRUMS. 

Just  why  these  fine  plants  are  not 
more  grown  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
They  are  so  rich  and  varied  in  color  and 
keep  in  flower  so  long  that  few  can  com- 
pare with  them  for  an  outdoor  display. 
They  are  excellent  for  cutting  and  suit- 
able for  all  kinds  of  decoration ;  a  massed 
bed  of  the  showy  single  or  double  flow- 
ers over  the  elegant  fern-like  foliage 
makes  a  delightful  show,  while  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plants  is  very  simple.  Though 
they  stand  the  full  sun  as  well  as  most 
herbaceous  plants  they  flower  well  in 
semi-shady  positions — if  the  soil  is  not 
starved  owing  to  tree  roots— where  many 
others  would  not  succeed. 


The  named  varieties  are  extremely 
fine  and  propagated  in  spring  by  di- 
viding up  the  clumps  when  a  little  new 
growth  has  been  made.  But  a  grand 
collection  may  be  raised  by  sowing  seed 
now  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  and  grow- 
ing the  plants  on  until  May,  planting 
them  in  good  soil  and  keeping  them  well 
cultivated.  The  plants  will  commence 
flowering  in  August  and  continue  until 
October.  The  following  years  they  will 
increase  in  size  and  number  of  flowers 
produced.  As  a  rule  it  is  well  to  divide 
up  the  clumps  every  three  or  four  years 
as  the  flowers  are  apt  to  come  smaller 
on  plants  older  than  this. 


nHELT  TOPICS. 


Dry  off  all  stock  a  little  before  cut- 
ting back  previous  to  propagating. 

A  good  stock  of  Dracsna  indivisa  is 
easily  worked  up  by  sowing  seeds  now. 

Elxpose  rhubarb  roots  to  frost  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  going  inside  for 
forcing. 

Cut  back  a  few  double  petunias  and 
place  them  in  a  light  position  (o  pro- 
duce cuttings. 

Prepare  a  good  stock  of  flne  soil  and 
flats  for  seed  sowing.  Sterilized  soil  is  in 
all  cases  advisable. 

Repot  Cattleya  labiata,  if  necessary, 
before  the  roots  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  flowering  bulbs. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  look  over 
all  exposed  labels  and  tallies  and  renew 
them   where  necessary. 

The  roots  of  the  manetti  stocks  should, 
if  possible,  be  working  freely  before  com- 
mencing to  graft  roses. 

Pot  pelargoniums  very  firmly  and 
place  them  in  a  light  house  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible. 

Artificial  manures  are  better  than  nat- 
ural ones  to  use  on  trees  in  localltes 
where  scab  Is  prevalent. 

Propagate  heliotropes,  salvias  and 
other  bedders  at  all  convenient  times. 
They  will  be  needed  later. 

Keep  young  marguerites  pinched  back 
regularly  in  order  to  procure  a  bushy 
plant  with  plenty  of  shoots. 

Any  hydrangeas  wanted  early  may 
be  brought  into  gentle  warmth  as  soon 
as  well  established  in  the  pots. 

The  Minnesota  crab-apple  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  good  selling  market  va- 
riety for  planting  in  the  middle  west 

Where  labels  are  attached  to  trees  by 
wires  see  that  these  are  not  cutting  into 
the  branches  or  otherwise  damaging  them. 

One  pound  of  vitriol  and  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  line  to  10  gallons  of  water 
is  advised  as  a  good  general  purpose 
winter  spray. 

Where  rabbits  abound  see  that  all  newly 
planted  stock  is  protected  from  their  at- 
tacks. They  prefer  newly  planted  to  old 
established  trees. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  regularly  cul- 
tivated between  the  violets  and  give 
occasional  sprinklings  of  bone  meal  or 
other  good  fertilizer. 

Carefully  examine  all  trees  that  are 
purchased,  both  root  and  branch,  for  In- 
sects, and  have  them  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  planting  If  any  are  found. 

Seeds  of  Centaurea  gymnocarpa,  Py- 
rethrum  roseum  or  hybridum,  hollyhocks 
and  other  perennials  must  be  sown  early 
if  they  are  to  flower  well  this  jtAT, 

Where  lime  and  tar  solutions  were 
used  for  protection  against  rabbits  In 
fall  the  trees  will  probably  have  to  be 
gone  over  again  wijfh  Iresh  material 
now.        Digitized  by  Vj 
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If  grladioli  are  stored  in  a  warm  shed 
look  over  .them  and  see  they  are  not 
settinfiT  dried  up. 

A  sprinkling  of  soot  and  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  grrowing  benches  of  smilaz 
will  help  the  color. 

Berberis  stenophylla  is  a  very  orna- 
mental dwarf  shrub  not  as  much  grown 
as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be. 

Finely  broken  or  crushed  stone  is  far 
preferable  to  clinkers  for  making  con-- 
Crete  posts  or  slabs  and  takes  less  ce- 
ment. 

All  handlights,  protectors  of  all  kinds, 
sash  and  frames  must  be  got  into  or- 
der for  spring  use  when  every  one  will 
be  needed. 

In  any  pruning  carried  out  now  be 
careful  not  to  cut  the  points  of  lilacs, 
hydrangeas  and  other  spring  flowering 
shrubs  that  flower  from  the  shoot  tips. 

Outdoor  Fruit. 


NOTES  ON  mJTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  production 
of  edible  nuts  in  this  country,  the  im- 
portations are  steadily  on  the  increase. 
It  seems  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  overstock  the  market,  especially  so  as 
the  demand  for  nut  products  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  "Year  Book"  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  1906,  under  the  head 
of  new  fruits,  adds  to  the  previous  list 
of  promising  varieties  of  pecans :  Alley, 
Teche,  Curtis,  Georgia  and  Delmas. 

The  United  States,  or  the  Gulf  Coast, 
rather,  has  a  natural  monopoly  of  the 
pecan.  This  is  the  only  country  where 
it  is  indigenous.  The  nuts,  however, 
are  marketable  all  over  the  world. 

Reports  from  California  indicate  that 
the  walnut  crop  will  not  be  much  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  This  should  in- 
sure good  prices. 

Drought  in  Texas  has  seriously  hurt 
the  promising  pecan  crop,  the  lack  of 
moisture  causing  the  immature  nuts  to 
drop. 

California  nut  growers  are  giving  in- 
creased attention  to  the  pecan. 


WINTER  NOTES. 


Nature  demands  that  you  prune  your 
grape  vines  on  a  bright,  dry,  sunny  day, 
says  "Appletree"  Barnes.  Let  the 
wounds  dry  a  day  or  two.  Then  lay 
the  stubs  down  on  the  ground  and  cover 
carefully  with  earth,  or  better  still,  a 
mixture  of  garden  soil  and  well  decom- 
posed manure. 

Pruning  should  be  carefully  done  by 
cutting  out  all  stray  shoots  or  sucker 
plants  and  cutting  back  each  main  shoot 
or  lateral  to  two  or  ^  three  buds  and  the 
main  shoot  or  leader  to  three  or  four 
buds.  Don't  be  afraid  to  prune  close  if 
you  want  fruit  and  lots  of  it.  All  prun- 
ing should  be  done  very  smoothly  with 
keen  tools  and  very  small-toothed  saws. 
The  dryer  and  sunnier  the  day  the  better 
it  is,  for  the  wound  heals  so  much 
sooner. 

Tramp  the  snow  down  about  your 
fruit  trees  that  you  want  to  bear  next 
year  as  wide  as  the  top  extends  and 
keep  each  fresh  snow  stamped  down. 
This  will  cause  the  ground  to  freeze 
deeply  and  stay  frozen  late  in  the  spring, 
thus  retarding  the  blossoms  and  thereby 
guaranteeing  a  full  crop  of  fruit  buds. 
Also  about  the  stems  of  all  small  fruit 


bushes,  lest  the  mice  make  nests  about 
them  or  gnaw  the  bark  off  them.  Mice 
always  do  their  mischief  under  the  snow 
and  they  may  injure  a  tree  if  the  snow 
is  not  packed  hard.  Trap,  hunt  or  poi- 
son the  rabbits.  Feed  the  quails,  part- 
ridges and  jays  now. 

Study  the  successful  horticultural 
methods  of  your  district  and  the  mar- 
kets of  your  town.  Correspond  with 
your  best  leading  nurscyman  and  those 
closest  to  your  home  and  in  the  same 
climate  as  you  are.  Accept  their  advice 
and  council.  Remember  your  interests 
are  mutual.  Plan  for  the  spring  plant- 
ing. Treat  your  fruit  trees  and  your 
nurseyman  as  your  best  friends  and  you 
will  be  happy  and  successful. 


chard  or  district  to  another.  It  is  said 
the  same  condition  was  true  in  eastern 
districts  when  orchards  were  few  and  far 
between. 

On  th^  other  hand,  the  northwestern 
fruit  growers  claim  the  strict  laws  in 
force  in  the  northwest  prevent  the  de- 
velopment and  consequently  the  spread  of 
diseases,  etc.  The  same  observance  or 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  it  is  claimed, 
will  be  as  effective  in  holding  in  check 
the  common  enemies  ot  fruit  trees  when 
orchards  are  twice  as  numerous  as  at 
present. 


ON  APPLES, 


NORTHWESTERN  FRUIT. 

In  less  than  five  years,  it  is  predicted, 
the  fruit  production  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  other  northwestern  states  will  be 
doubled.  Then  will  come  the  test  of  main- 
taining the  high  standard  the  northwest- 
ern fruit  has  attained.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  horticultural  prob- 
lems of  the  age. 

Many  fruit  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  believe  that  the  superiority 
of  the  fruit  from  that  district  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
new  and  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
orchards  are  few  in  number  and  widely 
separated,  thus  limiting  the  chance  for 
pests  and  diseases  to  spread  from  one  or-- 


To  attempt  a  corner  on  apples  is 
little  less  than  treason.  The  crime 
were  worse  than  the  recent  one  at- 
tempted by  Judge  Francis  J.  Wing  of 
Cleveland  to  corner  the  bean.  One  may 
exist  without  beans,  for  there  is  the 
potato.  But  to  live  without  the  apple 
would  make  of  Jordan  a  hard  road  to 
travel.  That  sunshine  and  air  that,  like 
benedictions,  fall  upon  the  prairies  of 
the  middle  west,  turn  acids  into  sweet- 
ness, add  flavor  and  aroma,  change 
from  green  to  red  and  yellow  and 
golden  that  king  pin  of  the  fields  and 
orchards  ever  shall  remain  to  warn 
trusts  that  there  must  be  no  corner  in 
Russets,  the  Grimes  Golden,  the  Fa- 
meuse,  the  Ben  Davis,  the  Wolf  River, 
the  Domino,  and  the  Benoni. — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Yon  are  iovited  to  consult  'TBI  OBACUT*  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  given. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Garoenxng:— 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  for  a 
rose  house?  The  varieties  £n:>own  are 
Golden  Gate,  Bride  and  Bridesmaid. 

B.  W. 

A  suitable  night  temperature  for  these 
roses  is  58®,  rising  a  little  on  very  mild 
nights  and  possibly  dropping  a  little  in 
very  cold  weather.  The  day  temperature 
Is  a  matter  of  weather.  When  fine  it 
may  run  up  to  70®  or  over,  but  the  Are 
heat  temperature  on  dull  days  should 
never  exceed  65<*. 


SUGGESTIONS  WANTED. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  am  looking  for  the  best  practical  help 
to  general  gardening.  We  do  a  little  mar- 
ket gardening,  grow  hardy  flowers,  and 
are  interested  in  landscape  work  and 
planting  to  make  our  home  attractive. 
Will  thank  you  for  any  suggestions. 

W.  R.  S. 

Our  work  is  entirely  along  the  lines  you 
mention  and  our  whole  aim  is  to  help  in- 
experienced cultivators.  For  work  in  gen- 
eral we  must  refer  you  to  our  columns 
where  you  will  find  practical  notes  by 
department  writers,  but,  should  you  need 
advice  or  instruction  in  any  special  line, 
write  us,  explaining  what  you  need  and 
it  will  be  given  attention  at  once. 


JAPANESE  PEONIES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  you  explain  the  trouble  with  my 
Japanese  peonies?  The  plants  are  in 
sandy  soil  and  located  with  a  collection 
of  ordinary  garden  peonies.  While  the  lat- 
ter flowered  immensely  the  Japanese  va- 
rieties did  nothing  last  season  and  very 
little  the  previous  year.  The  plants  are 
thrifty,  possibly  too  much  so,  but  pro- 
duced no  flowera 

Wisconsin.  E.  Q.  U. 

We  referred  this  question  to  one  of  our 
greatest  American  peony  raisers  and 
growers  who  replied  as  follows :  "Our  ex- 
perience with  Japanese  peonies  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  tree  peony 
rarely  flowers  as  the  buds  are  injured  by 
the  late  frosts.  The  Japanese  herbaceous 
June  flowering  sorts  are  also  unsatisfac- 
tory as  a  class.  They  have  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stamens  and  are  rarely  double." 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  is  the  proper  treatment,  during 
the  winter  months,  of  the  following  or- 
chids: Cattleya  lablata,  C.  Trlana,  C. 
speciosisslma  Lowli,  C.  Mossia  and  Den- 
drobium  nobile? 

A  I^ader. 

Most  orchids,  including  all  those 
named,  are  better  for  being  kept  In  as 
quiet  and  restful  a  condition  as  possible 
during  the  winter  months  and  the  cat- 
tleyas  like  a  night  temperature  of  55 <» 
or  as  near  this  as  possible.  C.  lablata 
does  not  always  rest  in  winter;  the  roots 
are  often  active  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  moisture  to  the  root  activity 
should  be  allowed.  Winter  potting  too,  of 
this  species,  is  sometimes  successful, 
owing  to  this  root  action,  which  re-es- 
tablishes the  plants  in  the  new  compost. 


But  as  a  general  rule  the  less  water 
cattleyas  get  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  end  of  February,  provided,  ot 
course,  the  growths  are  not  allowed  to 
shrivel,  the  better.  Owing  to  flowering 
in  winter  the  strain  on  the  pseudo-bulbs 
of  C.  Trlanse  necessitates  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  C.  speciosisslma 
Lowli,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
C.  Luddemannlana,  rests  in  winter,  and 
so  does  C.  Mossise,  though  this  flne  species 
is  frequently  late  in  finishing  its  growth 
and  this  often  necessitates  considerable 
watering  in  winter.  In  all  cases  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  cattleya  house  must  be 
kept  comparatively  moist,  not  reeking 
with  moisture  but  never  dry  and  husky. 
The   winter   treatment   of    Dendrobium 


Cyclamen  Latifolium  Pimbriatum   Giganteum. 
See  page  138. 


noblle  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  If  the  flowers  are 
wanted  early  and  the  plants  were  well 
ripened  in  autumn,  then  they  may  be 
placed  in  warmth,  but  in  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere,  to  force  the  flowers  to 
appear  at  the  nodes  on  the  stema  But 
avoid  moisture,  or,  instead  of  flowers,  new 
growth  will  appear  and  no  flowers  will 
be  produced  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flowers  are  not  needed  until 
its  usual  flowering  season  then  keep  the 
plants  dry  and  cool  in  a  temperature  of 
48«  to  50°  until  they  show  signs  of 
growth.  Give  only  sufficient  water  to  pre- 
vent shrivelling  of  the  stoma 


CULTURE  OF  AlfERICAN  BEAUTT  ROSE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  am  going  to  plant  a  house  of  Ameri- 
can Beauty  roses.  What  head  room 
ought  there  to  be  between  bench  and 
glass?  What  soil  suits  them  and  how 
much  manure  does  the  soil  require? 
What  depth  of  soil  should  the  benches 
have?  Should  the  buds  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear?  How  long  into  the 
fall  shall  I  continue  to  disbud?  Should 
roses  be  sulphured  in  dry,  hot  weather? 
After  an  application  of  sulphur,  how  long 
should  it  remain  on  the  plants  before  it 
is  washed  off?  Is  slaked  lime  grood  for 
roses?  What  time  of  the  year  is  best  to 
apply  it,  and  should  it  be  dusted  on  the 
foliage  or  on  the  benches?  What  Is  the 
cause  of  black  spot  and  the  best  remedy? 
Do  you  recommend  fumigation  with  to- 
bacco  stems  for  aphis  or  is  there  any- 


thing else  that  you  would  suggest  that 
may  be  better  than  tobacco  stems? 
To  what  class  of  rose  does  American 
Beauty  belong?  Is  It  any  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  the  tea  roses?  What  is 
the  best  temperature  to  suit?  Which 
would  you  recommend,  bench  culture  or 
solid  beds?  What  distance  woiild  you 
give  In  planting  from  plant  to  plant? 
What  distance  between  lines?  W.  E. 

FYom  six  to  eight  feet  Is  a  good 
height  from  the  bench  to  roof,  though 
even  a  higher  house  Is  not  undesirable. 
The  best  soil  Is  a  good  fibry  loam  from 
the  topspit  cut  now  stacked  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  stable  manure.  A  little 
bonemeal  may  be  added  when  chopping 
down  and  mixing.  Naturally,  growers 
have  usually  to  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  soil  In  their  locality.  Six  Inches 
is  a  suitable  depth  for  benches,  and  these 
are  more  generally  used  than  solid  beds, 
though  good  roses  have  been  grown  on 
either.  Disbudding  in  the  usual  way  as 
practiced  for  tea  roses  Is  not  necessary 
for  American  Beauty. 

Sulphur  is  sometimes  dusted  upon  the 
plants  In  sunmier  and  remains  until  the 
routine  lq;>raylng  swills  it  off.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  generally  applied  remedy  by 
laige  growers,  who,  for  tea  roses  when 
attacked  by  mildew,  usually  prefer  heat- 
ing the  pipes  and  painting  them  with  sul- 
phur mixed  with  water.  Cool  nights 
should  be  chosen  for  this  operation,  and 
the  sulphur  must  be  painted  on  nrhile 
the  pipes  are  hot  and  the  house  closed. 
To  mix  the  sulphur,  put  only  a  very  UtUe 
water  on  it  at  first  and  make  it  into  a 
paste;  otherwise  it  will  not  mix  with  the 
water. 

Lime  is  not  of  much  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer, though  in  some  cases  by  its  chemical 
action  on  the  soil  it  releases  other  chem- 
ical constituents  in  the  soil  that  are  use- 
ful to  the  planta  Its  chief  use  in  rose 
growing  is  to  destroy  the  green  scum  that 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  the  square  s^ard, 
repeating  the  dose,  if  necessary,  or  a 
weaker  one.  The  cause  of  black  spot  is 
a  fungoid  attack,  and  remedial  measures 
consist  of  removing  any  affected  leaves 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  and  in  a  good  growing  condition. 
Healthy  plants  usually  grow  out  of  its 
attacka 

Many  good  growers  use  tobacco  sterna 
entirely  for  fumigation,  with  good  re- 
sults, while  others  use  various  proprietary 
articles,  also  cayenne  pepper  and  other 
strong  remedies  for  thripa  The  tobacco 
stems  will  kill  the  aphides.  American 
Beauty  is  a  hybrid  tea  and  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the 
majority  of  varieties,  though  when  the 
details  are  once  mastered  success  usually 
followa  The  plants  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  You  cannot 
grow  roses  by  attempting  to  stick  closely 
to  one  temperature,  as  this  variea  See 
our  recent  notes  and  answers  to  queries 
on  this  point 


Little  Rock,  Ark. — There  will  be  no 
meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society  until 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  when 
four  directors  will  be  chosen.  At  that 
time  announcement  will  be  made  concern- 
ing the  conditions  In  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  most  attractively  kept  yarda  Four 
prizes  win  be  offered,  as  follows:  First, 
125;  second,  |20 :  third,  gold  medal: 
fourth,  silver  medal.  Judges  will  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  February  meeting.  In  the 
award  of  prizes  the  condition  of  the  road- 
way to  the  center  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  yard  will  be  considered. 
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HAN-HADE  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Stephane  Leduc,  the  distinguished 
physician  of  the  medical  school  of 
Nantes,  has  been  very  much  talked  of 
lately  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
chemical  formations  which  he  has 
achieved  in  close  imitation  of  vegetable 
tissues.  In  such  cases  many  misconcep- 
tions usually  get  abroad  and,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  exactly  Dr.  Leduc  has 
achieved,  our  representative  in  France 
had  an  interview  with  him,  says  the  Il- 
lustrated London  News,  in  which  he 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  ex- 
periments. 

He  first  goes  to  work  to  make  a  seed. 
"You  take,"  he  said,  "two  parts  of 
saccharose  or  sugar,  one  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  grind  these  to  powder  and  mix 
them.  From  the  mixture  you  take  up 
as  much  as  will  form  a  granule.  It  is 
just  a  mere  pinch,  and  you  moisten  it 
with  water.  For  the  rest  one  makes 
ready  a  culture  solution  composed  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  two  to  four  per  cent,  chloride 
of  sodium  one  to  ten  per  cent,  and  gela- 
tine one  to  four  per  cent.  Pour  a  little 
of  this  solution  into  a  test-tube  or  a  lit- 
tle crystalliser,  and  then  throw  in  the 
seed.  In  a  very  few  minutes  (as  has 
lately  been  proved  by  a  demonstration 
with  the  magic  lantern  showing  the  proc- 
ess in  action)  one  sees  the  seed  begin 
to  swell  as.  though  it  were  a  natural 
product.  Next  it  sprouts  with  the  point 
directed  upwards,  and  then  it  lengthens 
out  into  one  stalk  or  several  stalks  to 
the  number  of  15  or  20.  In  a  few  hours 
these  stalks  have  reached  a  length  of 
from  25  to  30  centimeters,  supposing 
that  the  test  tube  is  so  long.  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  this  artificial  growth  re- 
sembles an  aquatic  plant.  It  shows  the 
jointed  stem  and  there  are  developments 
which  might  be  regarded  as  leaves  and 
fruit  When  the  growth  arrives  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  it  still  further  fol- 
lows the  habits  of  aquatic  plants,  for  it 
spreads  itself  out  and  produces  the  ap- 
pearance of  floating  leaves;  other  varie- 
ties resemble  standing  crops. 

"When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  culture 
is  not  made  in  a  narrow  test-tube,  but  in 
a  wide  bowl,  the  appearances  are  quite 
different  There  it  takes  the  form  of 
seaweed,  and  sometimes  of  mushroom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  varied,  nothing 
could,  to  all  appearance,  recall  more 
nearly  the  forms  of  life.  For  all  that," 
continued  Dr.  Leduc,  "there  is  no  life  at 
all.  There  is  no  trace  of  living  matter— 
of  protoplasm  and  its  complexity  of  al- 
buminoids. The  manifestation  is  of 
chemical  products  and  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts alone,  but  when  these  are  brought 
together  they  form  combinations  in  vir- 
tue of  physical  and  chemical  laws.  There 
is  a  formation  of  a  sort  of  membrane  of 
ferrocyanide  of  copper  impermeable  to 
the  sugar  which  is  within,  but  permeable 
to  the  water  of  the  solution.  The  sugar 
is  drawn  out  into  long  filaments,  or  long 
stalks,  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and 
as  for  the  spreading  formations  on  the 
surface,  these  are  merely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  membrane  can  assume  no  other 
form  when  once  it  has  ceased  to  be 
borne  upwards  by  the  solution. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  matter  rises  as 
iong  as  it  can ;  thereafter  it  must  spread 
itself  out  on  the  surface.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  life,  but  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  nutrition  and  of  growth  as  the 
artificial  plant  lengthens  itself  out  The 
artificial  plant  is  like  the  true  plant, 
sensible  to  the  actions  of  poison,  and 


temperature  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  its  growth.  These  plants,  however, 
although  not  alive,  are  subject  to  death. 
In  about  48  hours  they  are  aged. 
Growth  ceases,  and  they  crumble  away." 
With  other  formulae,  M.  Leduc  has  ob- 
tained liquid  cellules  in  a  liquid  medium, 
which  present  the  phenomena  of  seg- 
mentation, of  division  into  still  smaller 
cellules  within  the  primitive  cell,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  tf^f^  during  incubation. 
Still,  he  contends,  there  is  no  real  life. 
The  experiments,  however,  are  of  great 
interest  to  science,  as  they  show  the  cor- 
relation between  the  form  of  plant  and 
their  physical  environment 


Obituary. 


REUBEN  H.  WARDER. 

Reuben  H.  Warder,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  park  board,  Chicago,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  park  for  the  last  six  and 
one-half  yjears,  died  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  26,  at  his  home, 
50  St.  James  place,  after  an  illness  of  two 
days.     He  was  &4  years  old. 


Mr.  Warder,  who  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, relinquished  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  parks  in  his  native  city  to 
come  to  Chicago  in  June,  1901.  At  that 
time  he  was  known  as  a  skilled  horticul- 
turist, and  his  coming  to  that  city  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Lincoln  park  board  was 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  north 
side  parks.  This  work  has  been  accom- 
plished under  his  direction,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  refer  to  his  efforts  in 
high  terms  of  praise.  Mr.  Warder's  father, 
J.  A.  Warder,  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
horticulturists  of  his  time,  belonging  to 
most  of  the  societies  interested  in  that 
work,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  organizations  calculated  to 
spread  the  study  of  this  particular  branch. 

The  Junior  Mr.  Warder  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  reconstruction  of  Lincoln 
park,  and  all  of  the  innovations  are  along 
lines  suggested  by  him.  Board  members 
were  impressed  with  the  deep  study  which 
he  gave  to  his  work.  Mr.  Warder,  who 
was  a  bachelor,  was  a  member  of  several 
organizations  in  Chicago  and  also  in  his 
home  city.  The  body  was  taken  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Interment  took  place  in  Spring 
Grove  cemetery  December  28  at  2  :30  p.  m. 
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MAN-MADE   PLANTS:    EXTRAORDINARY   PRODUCTIONS    OP   A    FRENCH    SCIENTIST. 

1.  The  culture  of  an  tirtiflcial  seed.  2  Another  nrtiflcial  seed  culture.  3.  Further  dovelopment  of 
geed  culture.  4.  Section  of  artificiul  cell  tissue.  5.  Segmentntion  of  a  liquid,  analoKous  to  set^mentation 
of  an  eg?  during:  incubation.  6.  Section  of  artificial  cell  tissue.  7.  Test  tube  culture  of  an  artificial 
seed,  the  stem  at  left  carrying  a  leaf.  8.  Artificial  seaweed,  full  grt^wtb.  0.  Artificial  mushrooms. 
10.  Madreporic  formation  of  an  artificial  cell,  full  growth.  11.  Artificial  fungoid  growth,  complete 
stage.    12.  Artificial  catkins,  full  growth.  v_^ 
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<iielr  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  I's  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yoo. 

AtK  AXT  QuBSTxoNt  TOQ  ploassT  about  plants, 
flowers,  f^its,  vegetaoles  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbitd  na  Votbs  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbnd  ub  Photoobaphb  OB  Skbtcbbs  of  vour 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  GfABDBxnro. 
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Sow  Thunbergia  alata. 

Double  tulips,  as  a  rule,  do  not  force 
readily.  ^ 

Are  the  New  Year's  resolutions  bear- 
ing fruit? 

Clean  up  the  Boston  ferns,  removing 
dead  fronds. 

A  DULL  time,  but  the  true  gardener 
is  never  idle. 

Allow  ferns  to  make  a  little  new 
growth  before  repotting. 

Write  for  your  seed  catalogues  early 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  them 
over  carefully. 


No  time  like  the  present  to  send  along 
a  new  subscriber  to  Gardening. 

Liquid  manure  is  quicker  and  safer 
for  winter  feeding  than  mulching. 

Treat  the  seeds  properly;  don't  waste 
them  and  then  blame  the  seedsman. 

Propagate  marguerites  early  and  have 
strong  plants  for  the  window  boxes. 

How  is  that  winter  work  progressing 
that  was  put  off  during  the  busy  season 
for  lack  of  time? 

New  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers are  interesting,  but  don't  leave  out 
the  old  standbys. 

The  merits  of  the  Russian  mulberry 
as  a  good  and  hardy  windbreak  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

Write  us  now  if  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  how  to  proceed  in  cultural  details. 
Don't  wait  until  the  actual  time  arrives. 

Houses  with  concrete  benches  and 
walks  need  more  damping  than  those 
having  wooden  benches  and  earth  or 
ash  walks. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  eighteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  containing  a  number  of  valuable 
scientific  papers,  well  illustrated. 

The  most  fruitful  cause  of  thrips  in- 
crease in  rose  houses  is  leaving  old  and 
decaying  flowers  upon  the  plants  and 
petals  and  leaves  about  the  benches. 

The  pretty  blue  grape  hyacinth  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  small  plant  devices 
later  in  the  season  and  quite  distinct 
from  ordinary  bulbous  stock.  It  de- 
serves more  extended  culture. 

Where  holes  are  necessary  in  concrete 
slabs  or  posts,  greased  or  oiled  iron  rods 
of  a  suitable  size  should  be  cast  in  and 
drawn  out  about  the  second  day  after 
casting,  or  when  the  concrete  is  about 
half  dry. 

A  NEW  lawn  sprinkler  invented  by  G. 
Buelna  and  R.  Poett  has  been  patented. 
It  is  adjusted  so  as  to  throw  the  spray 
at  any  angle,  thereby  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  radius  at  which  the  major 
part  of  the  water  falls. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  Walla  Walla,  southwest  of 
Spokane,  January  29-31.  Fruit  men 
from  all  over  the  state-  will  be  there 
and  a  fine  exhibition  of  fruit  is  expected. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  forest  service,  has  issued 
an  interesting  leaflet  on  "Eucalypts," 
giving  descriptions  of  their  habitats, 
form  and  size,  the  economic  uses  to 
which  the  timber  is  put  and  the  cost  and 
methods  of  propagation  and  planting. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Julius  Roehrs  Co., 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  the  fine  new  ram- 
bler rose,  Newport  Fairy,  which  the 
firm  '3  disseminating  the  coming  spring. 
It  is  a  finely  executed  lithograph  and 
shows  the  rose  in  question  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  one. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Boston  Morn- 
ing Herald  says  he  has  seen  workmen 
on  the  track  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
road  deliberately  throwing  cinders  and 
rubbish  on  the  shrubs  bordering  the 
tracks,  and  comments  on  the  lack  of 
regard  for  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the 
traveling  public  in  the  attitude  of  this 
company. 


Cattleyas  often  make  a  second 
growth  now,  and  when  they  are  appar- 
ently decided  on  doing  so  it  is  not  well 
to  check  them  by  cool  or  dry  treatment. 
But  when  the  plants  can  be  kept  to  an 
annual  routine  of  growth,  flowering  and 
rest,  they  are  more  likely  to  thrive  over 
a  long  series  of  years. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  "wiggles"  in  the  shrub  bor- 
ders at  the  parks  and  substitute  true 
curves.  We  counted  six  distinct  wobbles 
in  a  bed  not  30  yeards  long  recently  in 
oni  of  the  Chicago  parks.  What  they 
are  for  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but 
we  know  what  a  walk  laid  out  on  similar 
lines  would  look  like. 

Where  eremuri  are  left  out  all  win- 
ter the  trouble  most  to  be  feared  is 
their  starting  to  grow  too  early  and  be- 
ing cut  by  frost.  In  many  cases  they 
would  be  better  unprotected  than  heavily 
covered,  the  extra  covering  starting 
them  to  grow.  But  when  the  crowns 
have  started,  protection  is  absolutely 
necessary  or  the  foliage,  and  often 
flower  spikes,  will  be  ruinwi. 

The  importance  of  general  cleanli- 
ness about  the  houses  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Places  where  litter  of  all 
kinds  is  allowed  to  lie  about  are  always 
more  subject  to  insect  and  disease  at- 
tacks of  all  kinds  than  are  they  where 
it  is  the  rule  to  have  a  general  clean  up 
at  least  once  a  week.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  time  this  cleaning  up  takes 
when  it  is  done  regularly,  but  when 
weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  walks 
and  benches  and  rubbish  allowed  to  lie 
about  week  after  week,  then  the  clean- 
ing up  is  a  big  job.  Gean  up  regu- 
larly. 

BETWEEN  THE  SEASOHS. 

With  the  home  gardener  this  is  an 
undeniably  dull  time,  especially  where 
there  is  no  greenhouse.  There  is  work 
to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
season,  there  are  the  seedsmen's  lists  to 
study,  and  there  is  planning  as  to  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  not  the  interest  in 
the  work  now  that  there  is  later  in  the 
season,  when  seeds  are  springing  up  and 
when  all  the  beauties  of  our  gardens  are 
unfolding  one  by  one.  There  seems  to 
be  so  little  present  results  from  what  we 
are  doing  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  ask,  Is  it  worth  while? 

It  is  worth  while,  for  without  due 
preparation  there  can  be  no  success.  We 
are  preparing  for  the  season's  campaign 
and  have  a  number  of  interestinjg  fea- 
tures that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  assistance 
to  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  find,  by 
the  increasing  number  of  subscribers  to 
Gardening,  that  our  work  is  appreciated 
by  an  increasing  number  of  amateurs 
who  love  gardening  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  what  is  to  be  made  out  of  it. 
But  there  is  still  room  on  our  list,  and 
we  again  appeal  to  all  who  have  bene- 
fited by  perusing  our  pages  to  help  us 
in  our  work  by  showing  the  paper  to 
interested  friends  and  inducing  them  to 
become  subscribers.  The  dull  season, 
too,  suggests  writing  to  The  Oracle  on 
any  point  in  which  there  is  a  doubt  in 
mind  as  to  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  has 
been  fairly  busy  of  late,  but  no  one 
asking  for  information  has  been  for- 
gotten. And,  most  important  of  all. 
tell  your  fellow  gardeners,  through  the 
medium  of  our  pages,  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  in  the  season  now  commencing 
and  how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

STAnON  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS. 

Your  readers  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that,  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  truck  growers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  has 
been  established,  just  outside  Norfolk, 
in  Princess  Anne  county,  an  experiment 
station  devoted  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  truck  growing.  This  station 
has  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Johnson,  formerly 
of  Cornell  and  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versities. The  station  is  located  ujjon 
characteristic  trucking  soil  of  the  region 
and  embraces  some  58  acres,  whidi  will 
be  improved  and  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  various  truck  crops  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  problems  involved  in 
the  fertilization,  harvesting,  marketing 
and  improvement  of  such  crops.  The 
Southern  Produce  Co.  has  set  aside 
$7,500  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  this 
tract  with  suitable  buildings  for  con- 
ducting the  work.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  devotes  $5,000  of  its  funds 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  both  cooperate  with 
the  above  named  organizations  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

While  no  experimental  work  has  yet 
been  inaugurated,  the  ground  is  being 
improved  and  prepared  for  the  work  of 
actual  experimentation.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  the  spring  opens  areas  will  be  avail- 
able for  extensive  fertilizer  and  variety 
tests,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  some 
systematic  breeding  work  with  standard 
vegetables.  This  is  a  notable  under- 
taking in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  first 
experiment  station  to  be  organized  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  truck  growing.  The  organ- 
ization is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  a  careful,  con- 
servative and  well  trained  man  in  the 
person  of  Professor  Johnson,  and  all 
possible  success  is  hoped  for  the  under- 
taking. It  is  a  new  field  of  work  and 
will,  of  course,  present  innumerable 
problems,  a  few  only  of  which  can  be 
taken  up  and  solved  at  once.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  years  of  careful 
studv  and  research  to  this  industry 
which  has  sprung  up  and  grown  to  such 
gigrantic  proportions  in  comparatively 
few  years;  that  is,  the  many  problems 
peculiar  to  itself  which  have  never  been 
touched  upon  by  the  regular  experiment 
station  workers  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  this  station  has  been 
established  in  a  region  so  pre-eminently 
devoted  to  trucking  as  is  the  territory 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth.  L.  C.  Corbett. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THINNING  PEACHES. 

According  to  a  bulletin  from  Mary- 
land Station,  thinning  increases  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tree  by  lessening  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  tends  to  cause  the  tree 
to  bear  crops  more  regularly,  lessens  the 
loss  occasioned  by  rot  and  other  fungus 
diseases  of  fruit  by  eliminating  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  by  contact,  causes  larger 
and  better  colored  fruit  which  can  ripen 
up  more  uniformly,  produces  a  more 
salable  and  higher  priced  fruit,  preserves 
the  shape  of  the  tree  and  prevents  the 
breaking  of  overloaded  branches. 


The  Delaware  Station  reports  the  re- 
sults of  thinning  peaches  four,  six  and 
eight  inches  apart.  The  largest  percent- 
age of  fancy  fruits  and  firsts  was  se- 
cured  by  thinning  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  Trees  thus  thinned  also 
produced  as  much  fruit  as  those  that 
were  unthinned  and  more  than  those 
thinned  to  four  inches  apart.  The  Mich- 
igan Station  concludes,  as  the  result  of 
experimental  work,  that  the  possibility 
of  overthinning  peaches  is  practically  nil. 
A  distance  of  10  inches  apart  for  fruit 
on  peach  trees  appeared  to  be  none  too 
great  in  the  station's  experiments.  Data 
were  secured  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
which  indicated  that  nearly  twice  as 
many  fruit  buds  matured  on  peach  trees 
that  had  been  severely  thinned  as  on 
trees  left  unthinned.  In  one  instance  70 
per  cent  of  the  peaches  was   removed 
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from  the  trees  at  thinning  time,  and  on 
another  lot  of  trees  32  per  cent  was  re- 
moved. On  the  heavily-thinned  tree  2.8 
baskets  of  fruit  were  obtained,  each 
fruit  averaging  4.48  ounces  in  weight 
and  selling  for  $1  per  basket.  On  the 
tree  less  severely  thinned  3.9  baskets 
of  fruit  were  obtained,  each  fruit  aver- 
aging 2.8  ounces,  for  which  45  cents 
•per  basket  was  obtained.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  an  acre  of  160  trees  there  was 
an  advantage  by  thinning  of  $171.20. 

As  a  result  of  work  at  the  Canada 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  when  a  big  crop  of  peaches 
has  set,  thinning  is  highly  remunerative. 
S.  A.  Beach  states  as  a  result  of  a  num- 
ber of  years*  experiments  in  thinning 
peaches  that  thinning  considerably  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  fruit  and  that 
early  thinning  is  more  effective  for  this 
purpose  than  late  thinning.  The  effect 
of  thinning  the  first  year  was  not  as 
marked  in  increasing  the  yield  on  the 
same  tree  the  following  year  as  was 
anticipated.  Professor  Beach  believes 
that  pruning  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  thinning  the  crop  whenever 
this  appears  necessary,  and  that  thin- 
ning fruits  in  commercial  orchards  with 
the  expectation  of  inducing  regular 
bearing  and  increased  yields  in  succeed- 
ing years  is  of  doubtful  value.  Sys- 
tematic thinning  of  the  fruit,  however, 
combined  with  skilful  care  in  other  di- 
rections, may  materially  strengthen  the 


tendency  of  the  tree  to  bear  annually. 
Peach  trees  may  be  severely  impaired  in 
vigor  by  maturing  too  heavy  loads  of 
fruit,  but  thinning  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort after  all  the  details  of  fertilizing, 
cultivating,  spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  have 
been  attended  to. 

SIFTINGS. 

Owing  to  the  early  blooming  habit  of 
the  peach  it  is  generally  recommended 
that  it  be  planted  on  rather  high  ground 
to  provide  good  air  drainage  away  from 
the  trees.  In  this  way  many  local  frosts 
are  avoided.  Planting  on  northern 
slopes  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  bodies  of  water  also  tends  to  de- 
lay blooming.  In  the  reports  on  winter 
injury  to  peach  trees  a  number  of  the 
stations  have  noted  that  trees  located  in 
pockets  where  cold  air  settled  were 
usually  the  ones  most  seriously  injured. 
At  the  Nebraska  Station  R.  A.  Emer- 
son reports  that  on  high  lands  peaches 
at  the  station  have  uniformly  ripened 
up  their  wood  much  earlier  in  the  fall 
than  those  grown  on  low  lands,  and  have 
come  through  the  winter  in  much  better 
condition,  and  that  frequently  the  trees 
on  low  lands  have  been  killed  or  greatly 
injured  when  those  on  high  lands  have 
come  through  with  only  slight  discolor- 
ation of  the  bark. 

A  grower  in  California  states,  as  the 
result  of  a  comparison  between  spring 
pruned  peaches  after  the  fruit  had  set 
with  winter  pruning  and  thinning  the 
fruit  by  hand,  that  the  spring-pruned 
peaches  were  larger  than  the  winter 
pruned  and  that  spring  pruning  can  re- 
place winter  pruning  and  thus  save  the 
cost  of  hand  thinning. 


BULLETINS  RBCBNTLY  ISSUED. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"The  Tuna  as  Food  for  Man,"  by  David 
Griffiths  and  R.  F.  Hare. 

"Tobacco  Growing,"  by  J.  N.  Harper. 

By  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 
Tucson : 

"Cement  Pipe  for  Small  Irrigating  Sys- 
tems," by  G.  E.  P.  Smith. 

By   the  University  of  California,   Ber- 

"Tlie  Brown  Rot  of  the  Lemon."  by 
Ralph  E.  Smith. 

"California  Peach  Blight."  by  Ralph  E. 
Smith. 

By  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
I^eixr  IT3.veii  * 

"The  Relation  of  Certain  Biologlcal 
Principles  to  Plant  Breeding,"  by  Edward 
M.  East. 

By  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Geneva: 

"Potato  Spraying  Experiments  in  1906." 
by  F.  C.  Stewart  H.  J.  Eustace,  G.  T. 
French  and  F.  A.  Sirrlne. 

"Ringing  Detrimental  to  Tomatoes  and 
Chrysanthemums,"  summarized  by  F.  H. 
Hall  from  bulletins  by  U.  P.  Hedrick,  O. 
M.  Taylor  and  Richard  Wellington. 

"Unprofitable  Orchard  Fertilizing,"  sum- 
marized by  F.  H.  Hall  from  bulletins  by 
U.  P.  Hedrick. 

"Five  Years  of  Potato  Spraying,"  sum- 
marized by  F.  H.  Hall  from  bulletin  by 
F.  C.  Stewart,  H.  J.  Eustace,  G.  T.  French 


Waco,  Tkx. — There  Is  a  talk  of  the  city 
donating  Rigglns'  park  for  a  site  for  the 
Floral  Society  to  erect  its  new  flower  show 
building  upon. 

Kansas  Citt.  Mo. — John  Nolan  of 
Boston  visited  the  city  recently  and  in- 
spected the  park  and  boulevard  system. 
He  expects  to  prepare  plans  for  a  similar 
system  in  San  Diego.  CaL 

Cleveland,  O. — The  greenhouses  of 
Warnke  A  Son,  owing  to  an  adjacont  flre. 
are  a  wreck.  It  was  not  the  flam'u  that 
ruined  them,  but  the  heavy  sire^ms  of 
water.  Nearly  every  pane  of  glass  In  the 
buildings  was  broken.  Beautiful  flower- 
ing plants,  ready  for  the  market,  were 
chilled  by  the  icy  water  and  broken  by 
the  heavy  streams. 
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Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

The  rate  of  a  fare  and  one-third  has 
been  again  secured  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  January  28-30.  This  is 
on  the  certificate  plan;  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  be  on  hand  about  15  or  20  min- 
utes before  the  train  is  due,  ask  the 
agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Carnation  Society,  pay 
full  fare  going,  and  you  can  then  return 
for  one-third  of  a  full  fare. 

As  the  tw6-cent  rate  is  in  effect  in 
quite  a  number  of  states,  this  wiH  make 
fi  very  cheap  rate  for  this  meeting  and 
no  carnation  grower  who  consults  his 
own  interests  can  afford  to  miss  it. 
Premium  lists  have  been  mailed  to  all 
of  the  members  and  any  one  who  wishes 
a  eopy  can  obtain  one  by  applying  to  the 
secretary. 
Albert  M.  Hers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sec'y- 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS* 

To  THE  Members  of  the  S.  A.  F. : 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  I  desire, 
on  taking  over  the  office  of  president  of 
our  national  society,  to  extend  to  you 
my  heartiest  good  wishes  for  a  pros- 
perous and  successful  year,  both  as  re- 
gards your  individual  interests  and  those 
of  the  organization,  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  which  we  all  have  so 
much  at  heart.  No  man  ever  entered 
on  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the 
S.  A.  F.  more  conscious  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities resting  on  him  than  I  do. 
To  maintain  the  standard  of  efficiency  to 
which  the  organization  has  been  brought 
by  my  able  predecessors  is  a  task  which 
even  the  most  experienced  in  the  work 
of  the  society  must  regard  as  formidable. 
But  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  "The  besf 
of  men  are  but  men  at  best,"  I  assume 
the  leadership  to  which  your  suffrage 
elected  me,  promising  you  my  very  best 
endeavor  to  fulfil  as  far  as  I  faithfully 
and  possibly  can  the  trust  which  you. 
my  fellow  members,  have  reposed  in 
me. 

But  in  order  that  the  society  shall 
measure  up  to  its  highest  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  year  1908  I  must  have  and  ex- 
pect to  obtain  the  fullest  co-operation 
of  all  the  members.  I  therefore  urge 
the  state  vice-presidents  to  do  their  very 
best  in  securing  new  members  in  their 
respective  localities,  to  spread  abroad 
therein  propaganda  concerning  the  or- 
ganization, its  benefits,  its  usefulness, 
and  how  deserving  of  encouragement 
and  support  it  is  by  every  man  and 
woman  engaged  in  the  lines  of  industry 
we  are  banded  together  to  promote  and 
advance. 

Of  the  various  committees  appointed 
by  my  predecessor  in  office,  I  earnestly 
desire,  as  I  feel  sure  of  obtaining,  the 
faithful  and  full  performance  of  their 
respective  duties  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  them,  as  on  the  result  of  their 
endeavors  very  much  of  the  progress 
of  our  association  depends.  I  also  hope 
that  every  member,  individually,  will  act 
well  his  or  her  part  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  work  of  the  society.  "One  for 
all  and  all  for  one"  should  be  the  motto 
impelling  each  of  us  in  our  every  ef- 
fort along  the  lines  of  society  work. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  forthcoming  National  Flower  Show 
to  be  held  under  the  society's  auspices 


at  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  The 
committees  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  this,  our  first  undertaking  in 
this  line,  are  now  hard  at  work,  and  I 
bespeak  for  them  the  best  assistance  of 
all  the  members,  looking  to  the  ultimate 
success  that  is  hoped  for  in  our  stupend- 
out  venture. 

I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  great  loss 
which  our  organization  has  sustained  by 
the  sad  death  of  our  secretary,  P.  J. 
Hauswirth.  The  work  of  the  secretary's 
office  is  being  lodced  after  temporarily 
by  Willis  N.  Rudd,  Morgan  Park,  111., 
whose  well  known  ability  ensures  the  ut- 
most efficiency  in  everything  connected 
with  that  office.  Thepreparation  of  the 
annual  report  for  190/  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  document 
will  be  accomplished  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Again  assuring  you  of  the 
best  that  is  in  me  in  the  conduct  of  the 
society's  affairs  during  1908,  and  looking 
for  and  expecting  the  cordial  and  hearty 
support  of  all, 

Your's  fraternally, 

F.  H.  Traendly,  President. 


CANADIAN  FRUIT  GROWERS  CONVENE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pomologlcal 
and  Fruit'  Growing  Society  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  held  at  the  Macdonald  col- 
lege at  St  Anne  de  Bellevue  recently, 
proved  to  be  a  most  succesaful  affair  and 
many  Instructive  papers  and  addresses 
were  listened  to  by  those  that  attended. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Robert  Brodle,  of  Westmouth.  In 
the  absence  of  President  Dupuls.  Secre- 
tary Reld  read  the  president's  address, 
which  spoke  warmly  of  the  work  that  Is 
being  carried  on  at  the  coUegfe  and 
thanked  the  superintendent  for  the  invi- 
tation to  hold  the  meetings  there.  This 
was  followed  by  addresses  and  papers  by 
Prof.  W.  Stuart,  of  Burlington  college, 
Vt,  on  the  "Growing  of  an  Apple  Or- 
chard," J.  C.  Chapais  on  "Tree  Surgery," 
and  Prof.  W.  S.  Blair,  of  the  Macdonald 
college  on  "Pruning."  In  the  evening 
Principal  Robertson,  of  the  Macdonald 
college  spoke  on  "Education  in  Horticul- 
ture," while  Mrs.  J.  F.  Torrance  read  a 
paper  en  "Our  Summer  Fruits,"*  after 
which  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Ottawa,  spoke  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  Mac- 
donald college.  All  the  addresses  were 
very  interesting  and  much  appreciated  by 
the  large  number  present 


GOVERNMENT  FOREST  NURSERIES. 

There  are  in  the  western  states  eight 
government  nurseries  for  the  growing 
of  forest  trees,  located  in  the  national 
forests  of  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbara, 
Gila,  Dismal  River,  Pike's  Peak,  Salt 
Lake,  Pecos  and  Lincoln.  The  com- 
bined area  of  seed  beds  at  the  eight  sta- 
tions is  11  acres,  which  contain  5,000,000 
trees  from  one  to  three  years  old.  About 
700,000  trees  were  planted  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1907. 


CHRYSANTHEnUMS  CAUSE  DEATH. 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Dec.  10.— Phys 
cians  who  made  inquiry  into  the  caufci 
of  the  death  of  Mme.  Delporte,  of 
Chimay,  Belgium,  have  announced  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a  large  cluster  of 
chrysanthemums  was  responsible  for  the 
accident.  Mme.  Delporte  and  her  hus- 
band dined  in  a  room  containing  a  num- 
ber of  fine  chrysanthemums  and  after 
dinner  both  fell. asleep.    The  room  was 


very  warm,  and,  according  to  the  physi- 
cians, the  pungent  odor  of  the  flowers 
produced  oppressiveness,  ending  in  faint- 
ing and  finally  death.  While  the  flowers 
did  not  cause  death  at  once,  they  did 
cause  the  fainting  spell  which  ended 
fatally.  

SAN  FRANQSCO'S  BEAUTY  SPOTS. 

Day  by  day  the  beauty  spots  in  San 
Francisco's  burned  district  are  increas- 
ing, says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
The  first  rains  have  clothed  the  hills 
with  verdure,  and  with  the  passing  of 
the  refugees  the  parks  are  beginning  to 
take  on  something  of  their  old  appear- 
ance. The  first  to  be  put  In  shape  after 
the  fire  was  Union  square.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  civic  center.  Fortunately 
the  valuable  row  of  palms  on  Post 
street  was  left  untouched  by  the  flames, 
as  were  some  of  the  pretty  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  Gradually  the  grounds 
have  been  reclaimed  until  today  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  grass,  flowers 
and  shrubs  makes  it  a  delightful  rest- 
ing place. 

The  garden  of  the  mint,  over  on  Mis- 
sion and  Fifth  streets,  the  green  grass 
plots  about  the  James  Lick  statue  in 
front  of  the  city  hall,  the  velvety  lawn 
around  the  hall  of  records;  the  pretty 
garden  of  the  synagogue  on  Sutter 
street — these  are  other  beauty  spots 
that  brighten  the  aspect  of  the  bustling 
down-town  district  South  of  Market 
street  little  has  been  done  to  beautify 
the  city.  Bvery  one  has  been  too  en- 
wrapped in  the  colossal  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  practical  necessities  of  a  great 
city — the  wholesale  houses,  the  manu- 
facturing plants,  the  warehouses.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  South  park 
looks  as  inviting  as  it  did  before  the 
fire.  In  the  '50s  and  early  'SOs  it  was 
the  social  center  of  San  Franclscg.  Its 
neat  little  walks  and  green  lawns,  bor- 
dered with  eucalyptus  trees,  later 
proved  a  godsend  to  this  congested  sec- 
tion, and  since  the  fire  it  has  been  cov- 
ered with  •refuge  buildings,  which  are 
soon  to  give  way  to  lawns  and  flowers 
again. 

NEW  FORESTRY  MAPS. 

The  department  of  the  interior,  says 
the  Northwest  Farmer  (Canada),  has 
just  published  two  valuable  charts 
showing  the  distribution  and  limits  of 
the  principal  forest  trees  throughout 
each  of  the  provinces  and  territories 
of  the  dominion.  This  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  forestry  literature 
of  the  country.  The  principal  trees  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  given 
as  balsam,  fir,  ash-leaved  maple, 
mountain  maple  (In  Manitoba),  blade 
birch,  yellow  birch,  canoe  birch,  green 
ash,  black  ash  (in  Manitoba),  red  ash, 
tamarack,  white  spruce,  black  spruce. 
Jack  pine,  black  pine,  red  and  white 
pine  (in  southeastern  Manitoba),  black 
Cottonwood,  balsam  poplar,  cottonwood, 
aspen,  bird-cherry,  burr  oak.  basswood 
(in  Manitoba),  white  cedar  (in  Mani- 
toba), white  elm  (in  Manitoba).  The 
chart  showing  the  limits  of  forest  tree 
growth  is  most  interesting,  carrying 
the  lines  for  black  and  white  spruce 
and  American  hLrch  right  up  to  the 
Arctic  sea,  while  the  mountain  maple, 
black  ash,  red  and  white  pine,  bass- 
wood,  white  cedar,  and  white  elm 
growth  lines  are^o^nd  only  in  Mani- 
toba and.  the  .ea|teriv~l|flrd  coast  prov- 
inces. Jized  by  Vii^UV   • 
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FORESTRY  WORK  IN  PEIfNSYLVANIA. 

More  than  2,000.000  Beedlln^  are  now 
beincT  srrown  in  the  Pennsylvania  nurser- 
ies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  which  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  In  the  spring  to 
the  forestry  reserves.  The  three  nurseries 
which  are  now  established  by  the  depart- 
ment are  at  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  county, 
Oreenwood,  Huntingdon  county,  and 
Asaph,  Tioga  county.  The  stock  which 
lA  being  grown  is  distributed  among  these 
stations. 

The  principal  trees  which  are  being 
raised  are  white  oak,  white  pine,  white 
a^,  white  hickory,  tulip  trees,  Norway 
spruce,  red  oak,  chestnut  and  Douglas  fir. 
The  species  of  trees  are  carefully  selected 
for  the  region  in  which  they  will  be 
planted.  All  conditions  are  given  due  con- 
sideration and,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  tree  which  will  be  the  most  valuable 
commercially  a  quarter  century  hence,  is 
selected  for  reforestation.  In  course  of 
time  the  department  will  have  a  large 
nursery  upon  each  of  its  reserves,  but  it 
will  be  years  before  the  cbain  of  nurseries 
is  fully  developed.  The  work  Is  neces- 
sarily slow  because  of  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent foresters;  the  handful  of  young  men 
who  are  graduated  from  the  state  forest 
academy  at  Mont  Alto  each  year  are  put 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  receive  their 
diplomaSb 

AT  LDfCOLlf  QTY,  III D. 

Will  Freeman,  secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  says  that  the  commis- 
sion at  a  recent  meeting  let  a  contract  for 
landscaping  to  J.  C.  Myenberg,  of  Tell 
City,  and  agreed  on  some  of  the  work 
which  is  to  be  done.  A  driveway  100  feet 
by  300  feet  will  be  made.  This  will  be 
bordered  by  beautiful  flowers.  The  first 
sate  to  the  driveway  will  be  guarded  by 
two  lifesize  stone  lions.  At  the  second 
gateway  will  be  two  stone  eagles,  two  and 
one-half  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Next  spring 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  commission  to  have 
a  great  arbor  day  ceremony,  and  people 
from  miles  around  will  come  to  plant 
flowers  along  the  driveway.  It  is  thought 
this  will  be  a  great  event  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Freeman,  referring 
to  the  proposed  opening  of  a  saloon  near- 
by, believes  that  this  beautiful  ceremony 
should  not  be  marred  by  a  lot  of  rufl3ans 
who,  he  says,  would  naturally  congregate 
at  a  saloon  if  one  should  be  established 
there.  The  burial  place  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  he  says,  should  be  a  beautiful 
park,  with  no  saloons. 


BVROPEAN   HORTICULTURE. 

FROM    THB  BRmSH    TRADE    PAPERS. 

The  Bboonia  Mite. — This  Is  a  scourge 
in  some  gardens.  Specimens  of  begonias 
sent  from  the  west  of  England  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  found  to  be 
infested  with  the  mite  (tarsonymus).  but 
this  mite  does  not  confine  its  attack  to 
begonias,  some  species  of  which  seem  to 
be  more  susceptible  than  others,  but  also 
infests  a  number  of  other  plants.  The 
mite  was  determined  by  Mr.  Michael. 
Closely  allied  species  have  on  occasion 
done  much  harm  to  box  and  to  sugar 
cane.  With  begonias  the  pest  seems  to 
be  held  in  check  if  the  plants  are  dusted 
with  tobacco  powder.  Tobacco  water  and 
fumigating  with  tobacco  are  also  favor- 
ably mentioned.  Against  the  pest  on  sugar 
cane  Mr.  Michael  recommended  powdered 
sulphur  in  soap  and  water  to  be  applied 
at  intervals,  because  eggs  may  escape  the 
first  treatment.  Sulphur  is  a  well-known 
treatment  for  mites  generally,  the  tre^it- 
ment  recommended  for  the  black  currant 
mite  being  to  dust  the  plants  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  sulphur  to  one  part 
of  finely  ground  unslaked  lime.  The  be- 
gonia mite  spreads  very  rapidly  where 
the  cultural  conditions  favor  it,   and  the 


increase  is  especially  marked  when  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  A 
case  is  known  in  which  the  mite,  at  one 
time  a  great  pest,  is  now  easily  kept  In 
check  by  the  thorough  and  repeated 
syringing  of  the  plants  with  clean  water. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  in  Pots. — During 
the  last  few  years  this  interesting  class 
of  plants  has  undergone  considerable  im- 
provement. Larger  trusses  with  larger 
flowers  have  been  obtained,  as  well  as  a 
wider  range  of  color.  No  garden  can  be 
complete  without  a  collection.  They  are 
also  most  useful  for  growing  in  pots,  and 
stand  well  in  the  house.  For  this  pur- 
pose cuttings  are  taken  in  spring  from 
the  young  shoots  and  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand;  placed  in  a  cool  propa- 
gating case,  shaded  from  the  sun.  they 
will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  they  must  be  removed  to  a 
position  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house, 
when  the  pots  are  well  fllled  with  roots, 
pot  on  in  a  slightly  heavier  compost,  with 
a  little  bone-meal  added,  into  5-inch  or  6- 
inch  pots,  and  remove  to  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass;  keep  close 
for  a  few  days  until  root  action  com- 
mences, and  then  gradually  give  them 
more  air  until  the  lights  can  be  removed 
entirely.  In  early  summer  they  may  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  to  prevent  the 
flerce  rays  of  the  sun  from  drying  the 
soil  in  the  pots  too  rapidly.  As  they  come 
into  flower  remove  to  the  greenhouse,  or 
to  the  house,  where  they  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

A  Forgotten  Mignonette. — For  more 
than  three  centuries  Reseda  alba  has  been 
in  cultivation,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
present  day  gardens,  having,  no  doubt, 
been  cast  aside  to  make  place  for  the 
newer  races  of  plants.  It  has,  however, 
much  to  recommend  it  for  a  place  in  the 
flower  border,  having  a  beauty  all  its  own, 
and  being  fairly  showy  even  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  leaves  are  deeply  divided  and 
resemble  those  of  our  native  cut-leaved 
mignonette  (Reseda  lutea).  The  flowers 
are  white  with  brownish  anthers,  and  are 

f)roduced  on  spikes,  which  continue  to 
engthen  until  the  plant  is  about  four  feet 
high,  the  flowering  season  lasting  from 
May  to  September.  The  scent  is  not  so 
sweet  as  that  of  the  ordinary  mignonette, 
but  the  plant  is  far  more  graceful  and 
very  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  fond  of 
chalky  soil,  and  is  best  treated  as  a 
biennial ;  the  seeds  which  fall  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  make  good  flower- 
ing plants  the  following  summer.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  Europe. 

Pabonia  Albiflora. — This  very  old  tsrpe 
of  peony  is  not  to  be  despised  even  if 
placed  among  the  handsome  newer  forms 
now  in  cultivation,  as  it  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  large  "and  heavy  flowers 
of  the  double  varieties.  The  pure  white, 
delicate  flowers  and  buds  are  borne  from 
three  to  five  together  on  slender  stems 
sometimes  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  brighter  green  than  in  most 
kinds,  and  are  sometimes  colored  red  at 
the  edges  and  on  the  veins.  Well-estab- 
lished plants  flower  very  freely  in  the 
open  border,  and  are  worth  the  support 
of  a  few  twigs  inserted  among  the  slender 
stems  to  keep  them  in  position  if  the 
weather  is  wet  or  windy.  The  wild  tjrpe 
is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the  roots  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  Mongolian  Tar- 
tars. 

E3THBRIZATION    OF    STRAWBERRIES. Brief 

mention  is  made  of  the  work  of  M  Bultel 
in  forcing  strawberries  with  ether,  in 
which  it  was  shown  "that  strawberries 
previously  subjected  to  etherization  not 
only  flowered  and  fruited  earlier  but  also 
bore  a  larger  yield  of  fruit  than  others." 
Judging  from  his  experiments,  M.  Bultel 
is  of  the  opinion  that  plants  etherized  for 


early  fruit  production  give  as  satisfactory 
results  as  plants  which  are  etherized  for 
the  production  of  early  flowers. 

Los  Angeles^  Cal. — Biany  improve- 
ments are  being  made  at  the  West  Second 
street  and  Qanesha  parks,  under  direction 
of  Park  Superintendent  Chas.  Garre.  At 
the  latter  place  much  landscape  garden- 
ing Is  under  way.  and  many  new  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted,  bridges  built,  stone 
waterways  constructed,  and  shady  foot- 
paths laid  out.  On  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  hills  there  is  a  small  observatory. 


IN    SNGLAND. 


The  best  natural  conditions  for  plant 
growth  are  being  artlflcially  supplied  in 
one  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  British 
Royal  Botanic  gardens,  and  a  practical 
method  for  quickening  the  production  of 
fruit  and  flowers  Is  expected  to  result  On 
cloudy  days  an  artificial  sun,  in  the  form 
of  a  water-surrounded  arc  lamp  automati- 
cally moved  along  a  tramway,  sends  light 
in  the  natural  way  to  every  part  of  the 
plants.  Earthenware  pipes  from  the  en- 
gine diffuse  a  carefully  regulated  supply 
of  moist  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid; 
iron  pipes  distribute  heat  to  keep  up  the 
best  temperature,  and  an  electrostatic  ma- 
chine stimulates  the  soil  to  convert  in- 
soluble into  soluble  nitrates,  and  arouses 
the  roots  to  the  highest  degree  of  activity. 


FOR  THB  SCOTCH  BRETHREN. 

A  BUM  8PIXL  FOR  THB  B0N8PIBL. 

Jock  Frost  is  i'  the  air,  me  lad; 

The  pond  is  frozen  o'er  now. 
Let's  tak'  the  stanes  and  play  the  game 

We  ar  hae  played  before  now. 

Here  comes  MacPherson  wl'  his  broon 
(Or  should  we  say  his  besom?) 

An'  Jock  MacLean  in  kilties  dlght    - 
An'  Macintosh  sae  gleetome. 

Now  soop  'er  up  an'  aoop  'er  down! 

(The  rest  we  hae  forgotten; 
We  spiel  the  Dago,  coon,  and  Turk, 

But  our  Scotch,  we  ken,  is  rotten.) 

We  put  awa'  our  gowfin'  claes. 
Our  niblicks  an^  our  brassies; 

We    drink    the    Scotch    that's    reekin' 
hot— 
Nae  lemonade  wl'  lassies. 

When  ice  is  keen  and  wind  is  sharp 

We  can  tak'  inu  a  skinfu* 
(The   sentiment   is   to   the   good. 

But  the  dialect  is  sinfu'.) 

— By  Hek,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 
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HOW  TO   PAINT 

■ugqios,  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuirding  and  houtos 

often  need  ptintinr.  "Evorybody's  Paint  Booii,"  written  by  t  tborougbly  prtctlctl 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  plain  painting,  varnlsiiing,  poHsiiing,  staining,  papor  iianging,  iialso- 
mining,  ofo. 

It  also  tells  how  to  ronovato  furnlturo  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiirmmg  toote  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  they  will  last  twice  uiong,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  hindsomely  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.   A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE   QARDENINQ   CO.,    Monon  Bldg.,    CHICAGO. 
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Jan.  15, 


THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 

#  ■  » 

W«  am  tfopply  any  off  tto  MIowlas  booki,  postpaid,  at  tto  prket  gIvM: 


Manual  op  thb  Thees  op  North 
America  (Saxgent).— The  mott  com- 
pete and  authentic  work  on  the  tabject. 
The  pages  mimber  826,  with  oTer  600 
Ulnatradona.  Byerj  tzee  student  should 
have  It.    $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
-—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heoge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Aiaaed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  yctj  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
esceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
CQvers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating tht  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  uandsv^^ely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtbanthemum  Manual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260paaes.   $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbri  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  lefiable  work  byaneminentW' 
sueoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOuse  Construction  (Tafi).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(AUen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilioi,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
iud  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

>Mu8HROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Them 
,  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  b^  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in-  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practioal  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fieumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ffood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  api>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OF  Gardening  (^cholson). 
^An  inimitable  work.  An  encrrclopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fiamiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


The  Obchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sutnect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
wen  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Frutt  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Robe  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.6a 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalacr).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton}.  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  cs- 
pedaUy  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
Slustrated  firom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  II' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  teDs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
or  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exodknt 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties,  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illiis- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Balky).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  flint,  vei;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  o< 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1J35. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatiOfti  o 
nut4ieaniig  trees.    $1.00.  r> 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nlfers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
spedalty.oiaiaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Nbod  How, 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Giarming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1*50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $1* 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 

\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  ""^mc'ISr- J 

*^  Digitized  by  ^OO^l^ 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

Poroitrly  State  Entomoloffltt  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Treailie  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
■Dd  effectlTC  meaua  of  dOAtroying  fiuect  pests  and 
other  Term  in  In  Tarlous  placea  This  work  is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  ptftlcnlar 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWBRS  AXD  NURSEBYBIEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  iM  the  only 

1>ractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  U 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  mcJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  couk id- 
ered  the  best  autnority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENSRS  AND  FI^OBISTS 
have  found   that  ve^retables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
have  been  looking  forwa^  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  moat  Important  materuils  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talninggrain  in  ston>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. TO  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indisnensable.  and 
transportation  companies  have  founa  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
incloflures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OP  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
COLI^EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 

Copnlar  non-technical  styltf,  profusely  Ulottrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


rioiKMI  Bttlldlng 


CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Oesigms 
Copyrights  dLc. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention '  Is  probably  patentable.   Communica- 
tions strlcUy  confidential.  HANDBOOK  onPatenU 
'  '        Oldest  agency  for  secnringpatents. 
through  Munn  A  Co.  r« 


sent  free. 

Patents  taken 


.  recelye 


Dgh  Munn  &L 

ipeeiol  wAAif^  without  cuarge.  In  the 

Sckniific  Jnnericaii* 

A  handsomely  lllaatrated  weekly.  largest  olr- 
culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  lournal.  Terms,  IS  a 
year :  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Oflloe,  Jtt  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describinr 
tbem.     PriM,  $1.00  postpaid. 

TIE  OARBtNINO  CO-,  Chtoga. 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  OP  . . . 

Gardening  ^j^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  expreu,  |37.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

MoDon  BoiUfaiK,  CHICAGO 


OrowaiVom 


^^(gFhWs  reliable 

®^  j^usfirooii^paLm 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  ^S^T\%^^^.i^.  '^l^.'}^^^'^-: 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
jbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CfTr  SPAWN.  l^^.^^r^t^Sltt^'^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  bricTc  35c:  5  lb«.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs.. 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 


VAUGHAN'S 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barelay  St. 


^▼▼W  W^^W  V^*  WW  WW  wwwwwwwwww^w  ^wwww.*w^vwwvv« 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogtse, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion* 


L 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRfTINQ. 


VaI    y  VI  ^-^  ^  Ybab 


CHIC  AGO.  FEBRUARY  i,  1908. 
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SPECIMEN    FUCHSIAS    IN    ENGLAND. 

Center  plant  10  feet  4  inches  high. 


The  Greenhouse. 


SPECIMEN  FUCHSIAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  illustration  herewith  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  shows  some  speci- 
men fuchsias  as  they  are  grown  in  Eng- 
land. These  plants  were  grown  by  Mark 
Webster,  head  gardener  to  E.  J.  Pres- 


ton, of  Beckenham.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  November  9,  Mr.  Webster 
gives  the  following  particulars  regard- 
ing their  culture: 

"Fuchsias  appear  to  us  indispensable 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
and  flower  garden  during  the  summer. 
In  August,  strong  cuttings  are  taken 
from  stools  which  have  been  cut  down 


and  planted  out  for  that  purpose.  Three 
cuttings  are  inserted  roimd  the  sides 
of  a  3-inch  pot  containing  sandy  soil. 
They  are  kept  in  a  somewhat  close  at- 
mosphere, and  roots  soon  form  at  the 
base  of  the  cuttings.  Before  the  roots 
becope  matted  together,  the  plants  are 
potted  separately  into  3 1^ -inch  pots, 
which  are  afterwards  placed  on  a  shelf 
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Feb.  /, 


near  to  the  glass  in  an  intermediate 
hotiBe>  where  the  pUnts  quickly  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  fresh  soil.  By 
October  they  are  ready  for  repotting 
into  5-Inch  pots.  The  plants  are  en- 
couraged to  make  slow,  strong  growth 
during  the  winter  months,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary they  are  ready  for  a  shift  into 
7*inch  pots.  The  soil  used  at  this  pot- 
ting consists  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
road  grit,  but  is  enriched  by  some  ma- 
nure frQm  a  spent  hotbed. 

The  plants  are  next  transferred  to  a 
grapery  which  has  just  been  started. 
When  they  have  filled  these  pots  with 
roots,  a  selection  is  made;  those  intend- 
ed for  potting  on  are  again  shifted  into 
9^ -inch  pots,  adding  some  finely  sifted 
cow  manure  to  a  similar  compost  to 
that  used  on  the  previous  occasion.  The 
plants  are  arran^  in  a  light  position 
in  a  peach  house  in  which  the  trees  have 
just  flowered.  They  grow  rapidly  under 
the  treatment  accorded  the  peach  trees, 
and  quickly  develop  into  shapely,  pyra- 
midal plants  by  timely  pinching  and 
stopping.  The  plants  which  were  al- 
lowed to  bloom  in  the  7-inch  pots  having 
become  exhausted,  a  selection  of*  stools 
for  producing  cuttings  is  made  and 
planted  outside  in  a  cool  situation. 

"About  July  the  plants  in  the  9V^-inch 
pots  also  begin  to  show  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. Another  selection  has  to  be 
made  before  the  plants  are  stood  out- 
side. A  limited  number  are  cut  hard 
baok  to  be  grown  on  as  pyramids,  while 
the  o&ers  are  trimmed  up  as  stan- 
dards. Watering  and  an  occasional 
stopping  is  all  the  attention  they  re- 
quire until  the  fear  of  frost  renders 
sheliir  necessary.  While  resting,  the 
standards  are  stored  in  the  space  re- 
quired by  the  pots,  and  next  season  they 
are  planted  out  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  pyramids  are  shifted  on  into  14- 
inch  pots  in  March,  when  growth  and 
roots  have  become  active.  A  very  rich 
compost  is  used  for  this  potting  but  it 
is  kept  very  porous  by  a  free  use  of 
coarse  grit.  A  very  strong  cane  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant  is  required  for  sup- 
porting the  growths.  For  the  rest  it 
consists  of  careful  watering,  syringing, 
ventilation,  shading,  and  stopping  of  the 
shoots  to  within  six  weeks  of  the  time 
they  are  required  to  commence  flowering. 
In  such  a  manner  plants  are  grown 
which  measure  10  feet  in  height.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  keep  the  plants  after  the 
second  season." 


SWEET  PEAS. 


Never  allow  the  seedling  sweet  peas 
to  get  potbound  before  planting  them 
on  the  benches,  if  the  pot  metiiod  of 
culture  is  followed;  for  the  earliest 
crops  at  least,  this  plan  is  preferable 
to  sowing  direct.  The  career  of  this 
plant,  from  the  time  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear until  the  flowers  open^  must  never 
be  checked  in  any  way.  It  likes,  at  all 
times,  a  cool,  airy  house  and  all  the 
light  obtainable  from  all  sides.  Over- 
watering  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  often  means  the  ruin  of 
the  small  plants  and,  later  on,  when 
the  flower  buds  appear,  these  will  drop 
wholesale  if  the  roots  are  injured  or 
checked  by  over-watering.  A  constant- 
ly wet  state  of  the  soil  prevents  the  air 
reaching  the  roots,  to  their  detriment 
and  a  check  results  that  the  plants  never 
really  get  over.  When  the  flowers  are 
apparently  a  little  late  in  appearing 
some  growers  apply  heat  with  a  view 
of  pushing  them  along,  but  this  is  a 


bad  practice.  It  checks  rather  than 
hastens  the  plants,  is  the  cause  of  in- 
sect attacks,  and  is  altogether  unsat- 
isfactory. Keep  them  growing  gentlv, 
attend  to  the  support  of  the  plants 
regularly  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  for 
insects.  Keep  the  surface  soil  loose 
and,  in  making  new  beds,  see  that  very 
little  fresh  manure  is  used* 


DOUBLE  WHHE  PETUNIAS. 

When  a  good  white  variety  of  double 
petunia,  dwarf  in  habit  and  free  in 
flowering,  is  obtained  it  ought  to  be  kept 
and  propagated  by  cuttings  annually. 
The  plants  are  always  useftd  and  the 
flowers  are  good  for  filling  up  in  design 
work.  A  few  old  plants  cut  back  now 
will  soon  produce  an  ample  supply  of 
cuttings  which  may  be  taken  off  when 


Ficus  Parcclli. 


an  inch  in  length  and  will  strike  freely 
without  much  heat.  Piilch  the  young 
plants  once  when  rooted  and  pot  into 
small  pots.  When  these  arc  filled  with 
roots  pinch  the  plants  again  and  pot 
into  5-inch  for  flowering.  This  results 
in  from  six  to  eight  branches,  which 
make  a  fine,  well-furnished  plant.  Place 
a  neat  stake  to  each  branch  and  the 
plants  will  commence  flowering  in  April 
or  May  and  continue  all  through  the 
season.  They  may  be  got  in  on  time 
for  Easter  with  care  and  will  sell  well 
for  window  boxes  in  May  and  June. 


FUniGATING. 


Frequent  light  fumigation  is  in  all 
cases  preferable  to  heavier  doses  at 
longer  intervals.  There  is  not  a  more 
unsatisfactory  subject  to  give  advice 
upon,  as  conditions  vary  so  much  in 
different  places.  In  a  house  of  roses, 
for  instance,  green  fly  will  frequently 
appear  on  a  bench  of  Richmond,  while 
alt  other  roses  in  the  house  are  quite 
clean.  This  should  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  fumigation  is  necessary,  and  a 
couple  of  very  light  doses  will  kill  the 
insects  and  clean  the  plants,  while,  had 
this  been  left  until  all  the  plants  were 
more  or  less  attacked,  several  strong 
fumigations  would  been  been  needed. 
A  house  of  callas  when  first  attacked 
may  often  be  cleaned  by  one  fumigation 
at  night  and  a  thorough  spraying  the 
next  morning,  provided  the  material 
used  is  good.  Tobacco  stems  form  a 
cheap,  rough  fumigator,  useful  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  but  for  special  occasions 
and  crops  there  are  several  of  the  pro- 


prietary articles  that  are  much  better. 
A  damp,  dull  night,  when  there  is  little 
wind,  is  best  for  fumigating,  and  what- 
ever material  is  used  should  be  allowed 
to  smoke  away  quietly  and  never  flare. 
Cayenne  pepper,  camphor,  arsenic  and 
other  materials  are  used  in  bad  cases  of 
thrii)s  and  other  insect  attacks,  but  their 
use  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  rule, 
and  whoever  uses  them  must  go  slow  at 
first  until  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  effect  upon  the  plants  has  been 
gained. 

EEDDOIG  GERAlflUHS. 

Never  have  empty  spaces  on  the 
benches  and  a  crowded  condition  of  the 
plants  in  other  places.  A  new  stand  is 
'not  much  trouble  and  when  the  plants 
are  being  reset  it  gives  an  opportunity 
to  pick  £em  over.  Remove  dead  leaves 
and  all  flowers,  pinch  any  shoots  that 
may  be  taking  an  undue  lead^  and  other- 
wise tidy  the  plants  up.  uive  all  the 
room  there  is  to  spare  and  keep  the 
smallest  and  weakest  plants  near  the 
edges  of  the  benches,  where  they  will 
obtain  more  air  and  light  and  have  a 
chance  to  even  up  with  the  stronger 
ones.  Growth  is  not  particularly  active 
just  now  and  the  water  supply  should 
not  be  large.  The  plants  will  take  no 
harm  from  a  few  days'  drying,  but  a 
constantly  moist  state  and  lack  of  fresh 
air  leads  to  damping  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  and  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 


SOIL  FOR  SEEDSOWniG. 

It  is  little  trouble  to  sterilize  all  soil 
by  steaming  or  by  placing  it  over  the 
boilers,  where  the  heat  will  kill  every- 
thing in  insect  or  fungoid  life  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  its  manurial 
value.  At  least  the^  small  quantities 
needed  for  seed-sowing  should  be  so 
treated,  and  it  is  not  worth  taking  the 
risk  of  losing  many  promising  seedlings 
on  account  of  the  little  trouble  involved. 
A  good  supply  should  be  got  in  now  and 
this  can  be  drawn  on  as  required  through 
the  seed-sowing  season.  Get  it  in  just 
in  the  rough  and  prepare  it  as  required. 
The  finer  portions  will  be  used  for  the 
seedbed  and  the  rougher  for  the  bottom 
of  the  flats  or  pots.  The  preparation  can 
go  on  at  odd  times  when  time  can  be 
spared;  the  fiats  may  even  be  filled  and 
.stacked  up  in  the  shed  until  needed,  when 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
soak  them  with  water  and  they  will  be 
ready,  after  draining,  for  seed-sowing. 
Where  the  water  supply  is  drawn  from 
a  lake  or  pond  which  is  laying  open  and 
covered  with  scum  or  slime  in  summer, 
use  water  that  has  been  through  the 
boilers  for  watering  or  the  care  given 
to  the  soil  will  be  useless  to  prevent 
slime  forming  on  the  surface. 


CARNATION  MARCmONESS. 

L.  R  Marquisee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
raised  a  white  seedling.  Marchioness, 
that  he  considers  destined  to  become 
the  standard  white  of  the  future.  There 
is  no  doubt,  he  says,  it  will  exceed  En- 
chantress and  Lawson  as  a  money 
maker.  Owing  to  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations  the  house  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  was  not  planted 
till  September  15,  and  the  photograph 
from  which  it  was  made  was  taken  De- 
cember 9.  This  clearly  demonstrates  its 
rapid  growth  and  free  flowering  quali- 
ties. The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white. 
three  and  one-half  to  four  inches  across. 
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built  very  double,  with  very  strong  clove 
fragrance.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cool 
house,  48^  to  50^  at  night,  something 
every  grower  appreciates,  for  it  means  a 
saving  in  the  ccnU  bill.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  new  carnations  should  see 


propagating  house,  by  inserting  them 
into  jars  or  bottles  of  water  and  stand- 
ing these  in  a  moderately  warm  and 
light  position.  The  roots  produced  this 
way  are  not  as  strong  as  those  that  issue 
into  sand  or  fiber  on  the  bench,  but  with 
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it  growing  for  themselves;  all  the  local 
growers  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
it  from  the  first,  have  watched  it 
very  closely,  and  pronounce  it  the  finest 
white  yet  raised.  The  whole  crop  of 
flowers  at  Christmas  sold  at  $2  per 
dozen. 

ASPARAGUS  ELCniGATUS. 

Asparagus  elongatus  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  whence  it  was  introduoed  by  W. 
A.  Manda,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  some 
years  ago.  Only  a  few  plants  were  dis- 
tributed at  that  time  but  it  is  now  be- 
ing sent  out  in  larger  quantities.  It 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  a  free  grower,  and 
when  the  stems  are  cut,  they  again 
branch  out  and  produce  a  new  crop. 
Not  only  is  the  green  very  beautiful 
but  when  the  sprays  are  laden  with  the 
miniature  jewel-like  flowers  they  have 
a  fairy-like  effect  that  is  very  charming. 
One  good  flovrering  stem,  which  grows, 
by  the  way,  often  to  a  height  of  six 
or  seven  feet,  with  a  dozen  carnations 
or  roses  is  a  bouquet  ready  made.  It 
can  also  be  used  with  sweet  peas  and 
other  flowers  in  the  same  way  as  Qyp- 
sophila  paniculata.  Our  photograph 
from  which  the  illustration  was  pre- 
pared, was  taken  from  a  small  spray 
growing  at  the  plant  of  George  Rein- 
berg,  Qiicago. 


care  in  potting  and  a  little  convalescent 
treatment  in  a  moist,  shady  house  after- 
wards they  do  all  right.  The  earlier 
this  work  is  carried  out,  where  the 
requisite  heat  is  at  command,  the  better, 
as  the  plants  will  then  have  the  whole 
season  in  front  of  them.. 

FICUS  PARCELLL 

The  variegated  flcuses  are  not  as  popu- 
lar as  the  green  forms  and  although  F. 
Parcelli,  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration from  a  photograph,  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  cannot  by  any  means  be  termed 
a  popular  plant.    It  has  leaves  of  a  much 


thinner  texture  than  these  of  the  varie- 
gated rubber  plant,  F.  elastlca,  and  these 
are  irregularly  and  prettily  marked  with 
white,  the  markings  being  in  form  some- 
thing like  Hebraic  or  Mosaic  charactera 

F.  Parcelli  is  a  native  of  some  of  the 
Faciflo  islands  and  likes  rather  more 
warmth  than  the  common  rubber  plant. 
It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half  ripened  wood  in  a  moderate 
bottom  heat  Older  wood  does  not  strike 
so  freely.  Like  most  other  variegated 
plants  the  color  in  the  leaves  comes  out 
better  when  grown  in  a  compost  only 
moderately  rich.  Very  rich  compost  leads 
to  too  strong  a  growth  and  the  variega- 
tion disappears.  The  plants  must  also  be 
kept  free  of  insects  if  they  are  to  look 
their  best  and  a  moist  genial  atmosphere 
helps  a  good  deal  along  this  line.  The 
plant  illustrated  was  shown  by  Wm.  Rob- 
ertson, gardener  to  J.  W.  Pepper,  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa.,  at  the  Philadelphia  show. 

ALPOnA  SAin>ERI. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  here- 
with, Alpinia  Sandert  is  a  pretty  <!^ecora- 
tive  plant  It  is  prettily  variegated  with 
white  on  a  green  ground  and  the  leaves 
are  shorter  than  those  of  the  well  known 
A.  vittata.  For  many  years  Sander  ft  Son 
of  England  have  been  working  along  the 
line  of  raising  ornamental  foliaged  plants 
and  this  is  one  of  their  introductions.  Al- 
plnias  are  among  the  easiest  of  all  stove 
plants  to  grow,  throwing  up  their  shoots 
from  the  base  very  freely. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  hot  moist  house, 
light  sandy  compost  and,  if  the  coloring 
is  to  be  kept  good,  not  too  much  pot 
room.  They  are  pretty  in  a  very  small 
state,  for  filling  baskets  or  dishes  or 
may,  by  potting  on,  be  grown  to  almost 
any  sise  desired.  Frequent  spraying  on 
fine  days  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  and  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  air.  Propagation  is 
easily  efPected  by  shaking  the  plants  free 
of  all  soil  and  cutting  them  up.  Every 
piece  of  root  with  an  eye  to  it  will  grow 
and  make  a  plant  The  cut  portions  may 
be  placed  in  lines  on  bottom  heat  on  the 
pn^Eiagatlng  benches,  and  kept  constantly 
moist  When  new  roots  form  and  yoimg 
shoots  are  pushed  up  the  divided  portions 
may  be  potted  singly. 


DRACBHAS. 


The  old  leggy  plants  of  dracaenas 
often  seen  littering  up  the  houses  are 
valuable  property  being  wrongly  treated. 
The  slow  method  of  increase  by  mossing 
the  stems  to  cause  the  tops  to  root  does 
not  pay.  Cut  the  stems  into  IJ^-inch 
lengths  and  just  bury  them  in  sand  over 
a  brisk  bottom  heat  Keep  them  always 
moist  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  fine  lot  of 
young  plants  will  be  ready  for  potting. 
The  tops  can  also  be  rooted,  either  in 
the  sand  or,  if  room  is  scarce  in  the 
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TARLE  FERlfERIES. 

The  florists  everywhere  have  sold 
more  ferneries  this  year,  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record,  than  ever  before.  This 
increase  was  especially  noticeable  at 
Christmas  time,  and  now  many  people 
who  received  these  dainty  little  fem- 
filled  dishes  scarcely  more  than  two 
weeks  ago  are  complaining  that  some 
of  the  ferns  are  either  dead  or  dying. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
condition.  First,  the  fernery  has  been 
filled  with  too  delicate  varieties.  Some 
varieties  that  look  beautiful  in  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  soon 
wither  when  exposed  to  the  warm,  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  modem  living  room; 
the  second,  and  quite  as  important  a 
cause  of  failure,  is  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  care  a  fernery  requires. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
to  be  looked  after  to  insure  success  with 
ferneries  is  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
receptacle  in  which  the  ferns  are  plant- 
ed. A  fernery  should  not  be  less  than  at 
the  very  least  three  inches  deep.  The 
sides  should  be  perpendicular,  never 
flange  outward.  When  looking  for  a 
dinner  fernery  or  a  garden  vase  or  a 
jardiniere,  or  a  flower  pot  of  any  kind, 
reject  all  that  flange  out  at  the  top. 
Why?  For  the  reason  that  this  rim 
does  not  have  depth  enough  to  hold  soil 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  any- 
thing, there  being  no  depth  worth  speak- 
ing of  until  the  main  body  of  the  pot 
is  reached. 

The  fernery  can  be  either  silver,  terra 
cotta,  earthenware  or  anything  else  if 
it  only  have  holes  in  the  bottom,  so 
the  water  can  drain  away.  Then  it 
must  have  a  layer  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottom,  or  the  fernery  must  be  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  enough  broken  pots 
in  the  bottom  to  act  as  drainage.  Or 
else  you  must  be  very  careful  with  the 
watering  or  the  plants  will  become 
water-soaked  and  soon  sour  and  turn 
yellow  and  brown* 

Little  ferns  for  the  table  will  not 
grow  in  any  common  soil  from  the  gar- 
den. They  want  a  soil  composed  of 
peat  and  about  one-fourth  sand.  A  lit- 
tle loam  will  not  hurt.  If  you  have  no 
peat,  leaf  mold  will  do  in  its  place. 
This  you  can  find  in  any  woods.  Look 
in  the  little  hollows  for  it.  It  is  com- 
posed of  decayed  leaves '  and  vegetable 
matter  that  has  accumulated  for  years. 
Rake  off  the  leaves  and  you  will  fit^d! 
it  sometimes  one  inch  in  depth  and 
many  times  a  little  deeper. 
»  To  be  successful  with  a  feniery.it. 
should  only  be  on  a  table  at  meal  time; 
the  rest  of  the  time  it  should  be  in  the 
window  of  a  moderately  cool  r6om. 
Take  great  care  in  the  watering  and 
don*t  allow  it  to  dry  out,  for  when  once 
wilted  the  ferns  seldom  recover.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  little  dinner  fern- 
ery is  that  it  is  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  a  very  hot,  dry  air,  away  from 
the  light.  A  cool  room  is  the  better  place 
for  it.  They  should  be  taken  to  a  bath- 
room and  sprayed  daily  to  keep  the 
dust  cleaned  off  the  foliage.  Where  a 
fernery  is  properly  filled  it  ought  to 
last  in  good  condition  all  winter.  Fern* 
naturally  like  heat,  but  it  is  in  a  humid 
atmosphere,  not  a  hot,  dry  air.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  damp  air  in  the 
house,  so  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have 
them  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will 
not  burn  out  as  they  do  in  most  dining 
rooms. 


Indoor  Items. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPE  VINES. 

By  now  the  whole  of  the  pruning  and 
cleaning  of  the  grape  vines  should  be 
finished,  but  if  there  still  remains  any 
to  be  done,  finish  it  without  delay. 
Wlien  vines  are  cut  after  the  sap  be- 
gins to  rise  they  show  their  dislike  to 
the  operation  by  bleeding,  as  it  is 
termed  by  growers.  This  consists  of  a 
running  out  of  the  sap  and  this  greatly 
weakens  the  vines.  Fairly  strong  in- 
secticides may  be  used  to  clean  the 
vines  when  they  are  dormant  if  danger 
from  insects  is  feared.  If,  for  instance, 
in  autiunn,  the  leaves  were  allowed  to 
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be  overrun  with  red  spider,  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  these  insects 
when  the  leaves  decayed,  sought  a  win- 
ter home  VI  the  rough  bark  of  the  vine 
and  from  here,  their  descendants  will 
be  ready  to  swoop  out  upon  the  young, 
tender  shoots  and  leaves  at  the  first 
sign  of  awakening  vigor   in   the  vines. 

One  of  the  best  insecticides  to  use  in 
thia  case  is  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
soft  soap,  mixed  by  thoroughly  stirr- 
ing up  the  soap  in  hot  water  and  add- 
ing a  wine  glass  full  of  kerosene,  at  the 
same  time  agitating  the  water  or  suds 
freely  with  the  syringe  or  with  a  stick. 
Use  a  stiff  scrubbing  brush  and  rub 
this  well  into  the  vines,  still  keeping 
the  mixture  stirred.  Any  loose  bark 
will  be  Tub'bed  off  in  the  operation  and 
this  does  ho'  harm,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  scrape  the  bark  all  off  as  is  fre- 
quently done.  Another  thing  very  dis- 
tasteful to  our  little  red-coated  enemy 
is  sulphur,  and  a  fayorite  method  of 
applying  this,  much  practiced  by  old- 
time  gardeners,  is  to  mix  sulphur  and 
soap  together  into  a  paste,  add  a  little 
clay. and  soot  and  mix  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  paint,  rubbing  this 
well  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
the  vine  bark  and  stems. 

After  the  vines  are  cleaned  and  tied 
back  into  their  place  the  border  in 
whicli  tliey  are  growing  should  have  at- 
tention. Remove  a  little  of  the  sur- 
face soil  but  desist  when  roots  are 
seen.  Replace  this  with  a  rich,  sub- 
stantial compost  of  sound  loam,  bone 
meal    and   soot.     Then   apply   a   2-inch 


layer  of  horse  manure  with  part  of  the 
straw  litter  shaken  out,  and  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water.  There  must 
be  no  mistake  about  this  watering;  it 
should  be  so  copious  as  to  reach  every 
root  in  the  border  and  ensure  each  get- 
ting a  good  share.  With  clean  vines 
and  a  border  thoroughly  moistened  the 
way  is  paved  for  a  successful  season. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes  in 
grape  growing  is  to  apply  heat  at  the 
start.  ''Make  haste  slowly*'  was  never 
more  applicable  th^n  in  this  case.  After 
resting,  the  start  may  be  made  with  a 
night  temperature  of  45**,  or  near  it, 
and  when  the  vines  begin  to  show  signs 
of  swelling  the  buds  the  night  tempera- 
ture may  be  gradually  increased,  so 
that  by  the  tinie  the  green  of  the  buds 
can  be  seen  a  temperature  of  50**  has 
been  reached.  During  this  time  the 
vines  must  be  well  syringed  jtwice  a  day 
to  soften  the  eyes,  and  ensure  an  even 
break,  but  after  this  syringing  must 
be  more  judiciously  done  and  only  in 
bright  weather.  Many  good  growers  do 
not  syringe  their  vines  at  all  at  this 
stage,  but  depend  upon  damping  all  dry 
surfaces  in  the  house,  such  a9  'paths, 
walls  and  borders  to  maintain  the 
requisite  moisture.  Still  there. is  no 
doubt  that  light  spraying  or  syring- 
ing is  very  helpful  and  refreshing  to 
the  tender  young  foliage  during  hot,  dry 
weather  and  especially  at  closing  time 
in  the  afternoon.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances we  will  give  instructions  as  to 
the  methods  of  stopping  and  tying  the 
shoots  of  the  vines  and  other  necessary 
details,  and  we  hope  that  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  phase  of  garden- 
ing will  ask  any  questions  they  may 
wish  on  any  point  that  these  notes  do 
not  make  clear.  Hobtus.^ 
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PINCHING  CUCUNEEl^. 

Almost  every  grower  has  his  pet  meth- 
od of  stopping  cucumbers  with  a  view  to 
getting  good  crops  and,  as  most  systems 
when  well  carried  out  arc  good,  the  re- 
sults obtained  seem  usually  to  justify 
the  means.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  other  systems  are  bad,  for  given  a 
healthy  plant  the  probability  is  that  if 
it  was  left  alone  altogether  a  fair  crop 
of  cucumbers  would  set 

The  aim  of  the  grower,  in  pinching  the 
growth  of  his  plant,  should  be  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  fruit  that  a  plant 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry 
upon  as  little  space  as  possible.  This 
will  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plants.  Young  plants  in  the  first  rush 
of  vitality,  when  once  a  spread  of  foli- 
age has  been  made,  will  stand  very  dose 
pinching  and  there  is  no  need  to  leav^ 
any  eyes  beyond  the  joint  producing  the 
fruit.  By  these  means  the  vines  are  kept 
full  of  fruit  bearing  wood  and  very  lit- 
tle foliage,  only  enough  to  keep  the 
roots  active,  is  formed  and  very  heavy 
crops  result  But  after  a  time  the  plants 
grow  weak  under  the  forcing  treatment 
and  ft  becomes  necessary  to  either  throw 
them  out  and  fill  their  places  with  new 
plants  or  allow  a  little  more  latitude  to 
the  leaves  and  thus  strengthen  the  root 
system  of  the  plant  And  here  the  grow- 
er has  to  be  guided  by  his  individual 
circumstances.  Probably  in  most  cases  a 
partial  clearing  out  and  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  plants  will  be  the  best  policy. 
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Respecting  the  single  stem  method  of 
growing  cucumbers  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  where  the  system  was  satisfactory. 
Large  fruits  can  undoubtedly  be  grown 
this  way  and  perfect  fertilization  usually 


more  sure  to  be  reproduced  in  the  new 
plant  than  in  plants  that  are  grown 
from  seed  that  are  the  union  of  two 
parent  plants.  A  little  observation  in 
the  field  when   digging  will   show  that 
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takes  olace  so  it  may  answer  for^  seed 
purposes  but  for  a  heavy  crop  it  is  un- 
^tisfactory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  tomato  culture  but  the 
tomato  is  a  totally  different  plant  and 
what  answers  for  it  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  cucumbers.  G. 

SELECTING  SEED  POTATOES. 

Tliat  improvement  of  plants  ana  ani- 
mals may  be  accomplished  by  selection 
of  the  parent  stock  has  become  a  gen- 
erally accepted  theory.  Within  the  jMwt 
few  years  a  great  work  has  been  done 
along  the  line  of  improvement  of  plants 
by  selection,  especially  com  and  the 
other  cereals.  Probably  less  work  has 
be^n  done  toward  improving  the  potato 
than  with  any  of  our  other  great  food 
plants.  Yet  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished to  prove  that  no  plant  can  be 
more  quickly  improved  both  in  quality 
and  yield  than  the  potato. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  among 
those  who  grow  potatoes  for  fam- 
ily use,  to  plant  only  the  small  po- 
tatoes and  culls  that  are  left  in  the 
spring  after  the  supply  for  the  house 
has  l^en  picked  out.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  worst  possible  kind  of  selection,  and 
always  results  in  degeneration,  or  what 
is  known  as.  "running  out"  of  the  stock. 
Because  of  this,  varieties  of  one  gen- 
eration are  unknown  in  the  next.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  localities  in 
CJolorado  where  the  same  variety  of  po- 
tato has  been  grown  for  the  past  25 
years,  and  is  better  and  more  produc- 
tive now  than  when  introduced. 

Commercial  growers  have  not  made 
this  mistake  to  so  great  an  extent,  but 
have  generally  made  a  practice  of  se- 
lecting a  good  type  and  a  medium  size 
cfl  tuber  from  the  bins  during  the  win- 
ter for  the  following  crop.  In  this 
•way  some  good  seed  is  planted,  but 
for  several  reasons  a  large  per  cent 
is  poor  seed.  A  potato  tuber  is  not  a 
seed,  but  a  part  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  came,  consequently  the  char- 
acteristics   of      the    parent     plant    are 


there  is  a  great  vij^riation  in  the  dif- 
ferent hills  of  potatoes  on  a  given  area. 
One  plant  may  have  10  or  12  good  sized, 
smooth,  marketable  potatoes.  The  next 
may  have  one  .good  potato  with  three 
or  four  small  or  inferior  specimens,  or 
possibly  a  hill  may  have  but  two  me- 
dium sized  potatoes  of  the  same  type 
as  the  first  hill.  Now,  if  the  selection 
is  made  in  the  cellar,  about  as  many 
of  the  seed  potatoes  will  come  from  poor 
hills  as  from  good,  and  the  result  will 
be  to  produce  more  poor  hills,  and  this 
carried  on  from  year  to  year  tends  to 
decrease  the  yield*  of  potatoes.  The  best 
way  to  select  is  to  take  only  good  po- 
tatoes from  hills  that  produce  nothing 
but  good  potatoes,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  them. 


CULLS  PROH  CULDfART  CROPS. 

Sow  a  little  parsley  to  be  nursed 
until  good  weather  allows  of  its  being 
planted   out. 

A  few  shovefulls  of  ashes  over  the 
hills  of  seakale  will  forward  this  crop 
wonderfully. 

Prepare  a  good  compost  for  the  cu- 
cumbers whether  grown  in-  the  house 
or  in  the  hotbed. 

WTienever  the  weather  is  suitable  push 
on  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  but 
keep  off  it  when  wet. 

Kainit  is  an  excellent  manure,  but 
should  not  be  used  on  soil  to  be  planted 
with  sAeds  immediately. 

See  that  all  tools  are  ready  for  use 
and  lose  no  time  in  repairing  or  order- 
ing new  ones  wlien  necessary. 

See  that  all  plants  of  the  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  order  in  frames  have 
plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  right. 

Don't  forget  that  any  old  turnips  left 
over  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
seakale  if  forced  in  the  dark  as  recently 
described.  ' 

If  the  poultry  yard  has  been  cleaned 
out,  don't  leave  the  manure  lying  in  a 
heap,  but  spread  it  on  the  soil  to  sweet- 
en and  leach. 

Bring  in  the  boxes  or  pots  containing 
mint  and  tarragon  that  were  filled  as 
advised  in  the  fall,  and  plenty  of  choice 
young  growths  will  soon  appear. 

Cover  some  rhubarb  roots  with  boxes 
or  pots  and  again  cover  these  with  ma- 
nure. Good  pullings  may  be  expected  in 
six  weeks  if  kept  closely  covered. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry  to  plant  seeds 
of  tender  vegetables  in  the  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  unless  good  care  and  plenty 
of  room  can  be  given  them  afterwards. 

XiTNN,  Mass. — The  late  Francis  Quln- 
lan  was  an  inveterate  practical  Joker.  His 
favorite  joke  was  to  give  strangers  the 
impression  that  he  had  a  twin  brother, 
erive  orders  and  then  pretend  to  know 
nothing  about  them.  But  to  his  credit  it 
is  said,  he  would,  when  the  Joke  had  gone 
far  enough,  retire,  assume  a  different  coat, 
appear  as  his  own  twin  brother  and  put 
things  right. 
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DREER'S  SEYERlllETH  ARNIVERSART. 

Henry  A.  Drecr,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  taken  the  opportunity  onered 
by  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  business  to  present  to 
its  patrons  a  very  fine  edition  of  this 
every  firm  to  live  through  70  years,  and 
naturally  this  firm  is  proud  of  its  record. 
Its  history  may  almost  be  termed  the 
history  of  floriculture  in  America  and  is 
annual  publication.  It  is  not  given  to 
most  interesting  to  all  connected  with 
the  craft.  It  should  also,  by  the  lesson 
it  teaches  in  the  advantages  of  honest 
and  straightforward  dealing,  be  an  in- 
centive to  youn^  men  starting  for  them- 
selves for,  in  spite  of  the  croakers,  there 
are  more  chances  for  development  in 
this  country  now  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history  in  the  business  of  plant  and 
flower  growing. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1818  and  commenced  business,  in 
partnership  with  Henry  Hirst,  in  that 
city,  in  1838.  This  partnership  lasted, 
however,  only  two  years,  and,  at  the 
age  of  22,  Mr.  Dreer  took  the  entire 
management  of  the  store  at  97  Chestnut 
street.  In  1839  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
published  an  article  eulogizing  a  fine  dis- 
play the  youn);  firm  had  made  at  Park- 
inson's saloons,  then  a  favorite  gather- 
ing place  for  fashionable  folk  of  the 
city.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  the 
clipping  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
book,  that  8,000  dahlias  were  included  in 
the  decorations,  the  date  being  Septem- 
ber 26,  1839.  These  and  the  other  flow- 
ers used  came  from  the  greenhouses  of 
the  firm,  which  were  then  located  on 
the  Hamilton  estate,  Woodlands,  where 
is  now  Woodlands  cemetery. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence  that, 
24  years  later,  Mr.  Dreer  should  have 
bought  the  building  (Parkinson's)  at 
714  Chestnut  street,  where  he  made  his 
first  exhibition  of  flowers.  And,  al- 
though numerous  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments have  become  necessary  the  firm  is 
still,  45  years  later,  occupying  the  same 
place,  and  the  old  store,  with  its  many 
associations  is  still  retained.  The  firm 
issued  its  first  catalogue  (a  two-page 
sheet)  in  1838,  listing  what  was  then  a 
very  complete  line  of  seeds,  including 
every  kind  of  vegetable  we  have  today 
with  the  single  exception  of  Brussels 
sprouts.  This  also  is  reproduced  and 
is  an  interesting  link  with  the  past  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  Over  120 
varieties  of  flower  seeds  were  listed,  of 
which  80  still  find  a  place  in  the  new 
book,  while  many  of  the  vegetables  are 
still  largely  grown,  though  in  most  cases, 
in  improved  forms. 

Mr.  Dreer's  death  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  Wm. 
A.  Dreer.  Mr.  Dreer  had  been  well  and 
conscientiously  trained  in  the  excellent 
and  earnest  business  methods  which  had 
served  his  father  in  such  good  stead  and 
which,  throughout  its  entire  career,  'have 
characterized  this  business  from  its 
foundation.  He  worthily  upheld  its  old 
traditions  and  increased  its  field  of  oper- 
ations until  it  reached  its  present  vast 
proportions.  In  1892  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  its  revered  founder 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  arranging  this 
corporation  Mr.  Dreer  kept  around  him 
those  who  had  aided  him  m  the  building 
up  of  the  colossal  trade  now  enjoyed 
by  the  firm.  J.  D.  Eisele,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  started  as  a  boy  in  1876 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  nursery 
department.    J.  Otto  Thilow,  secretary, 


has  been  connected  with  the  firm  23 
years;  Herbert  G.  Tull,  treasurer,  over 
20  years;  Geo.  A.  Strohlein,  25  years; 
Geo.  D.  Qark,  22  years,  and  C.  H.  Mac- 
Kubbin  nearly  10  years;  the  last  three 
are  directors  and  excellent  portraits  of 
all  of  the  above  adorn  the  book. 

Leaving  the  personnel  of  the  firm  and 
coming  to  its  business  we  could  not  hope 
to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  short  note  like 
the  present.  Those  interested  should  ob- 
tain a  copy  and  will  be  astonished  at  the 
size  and  completeness  of  all  the  de- 
partments. To  mention  only  a  few  of 
these:  There  is  the  magnificent  green- 
house plant  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  wherein 
are  grown  the  completest  lines  of  all 
classes    of    decorative     and     flowering 
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plants.  One  house,  for  instance,  covers 
an  acre  of  ground  and  is  entirely  filled 
with  kentias  in  all  sizes  from  the  seed- 
ling stage  to  fine  specimens.  Other 
palms  and  ferns  are  grown  in  immense 
numbers  and  the  illuatrations  show  the 
houses  to  be  maintained  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  Over  70  acres  are 
devoted  to  hardy  perennials,  peonies 
alone  being  grown  to  the  number  of 
130,000  on  a  field  of  12  acres,  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  when  in  full  bloom.  The  seed, 
bulb  and  sundries  departments  are  im- 
mense, floor  after  floor  being  used  for 
the  storage  and  handling  of  the  great 
quantities  of  all  the  popular  kinds.  Then 
there  are  interesting  illustrations  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  shipping 
and  packing,  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  are 
carried  out. 

A  train  load  of  imported  stock  being 
unloaded  and  handled,  an  eight-acre  wa- 
ter garden,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  10  X-  25- foot  cement  basin  which  was 
big  enough  for  the  trade  in  this  line  in 
1884,  a  picture  of  the  175  members  of 
the  regular  staff  and  many  other  fine 
illustrations  are  given  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  while  the  lists  of  seeds, 
plants,  trees  and  other  requisites  that  go 
to  fill  up  the  250  pages  are  probably  the 
finest  and  most  complete  ever  issued. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  pictures 
from  photographs  show  exactly  and  nat- 
urally the  plants,  etc.  offered,  nothing 
being  overdrawn  or  unnatural.  It  is  in 
short  the  perfection  of  what  an  artistic, 
up-to-date  and  businesslike  list  should 
be  and  we  congratulate  the  firm  very 
heartily  upon  its  uniform  excellence. 


TIIIELY  TOPICS. 

Pot  up  a  few  cannas  for  early  flowering 
for  decoration. 

Study  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in 
the  propaeatins:  house. 

Clean  sand  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aids  to  successful  propagation. 

Keep  all  new  walks  well  up  in  the  cen- 
ter to  ensure  perfect  drainage. 

Exceptional  care  is  necessary  in  water- 
ing roses  during  dull  weather. 

Pot  up  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita ; 
keep  them  dry  in  a  warm  house. 

Sow  Dracena  indivlsa  eafly  and  let  the 
plants  get  in  a  full  season's  growth. 

Sow  seed  of  a  good  strain  of  verbena 
In  separate  colors  and  keep  them  cool. 

Look  over  pot  stock  of  vines  and  see 
that  the  roots  are  not  drying  out  too  much. 

See  that  Spirea  Japonica  has  a  good 
light  position  when  it  conunences  to  grow. 

Look  around  tree  supports  and  see  that 
wires  or  other  ties  are  not  cutting  into  the 
hark. 

Never  allow  the  sim  to  shine  on  the 
grafting  cases  where  roses  are  being 
worked. 

Dry  off  a  few  old  plants  of  poinsettias 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past,  for  early 
cuttings. 

Push  on  with  the  winter  pruning  of 
old  orchard  trees  when  the  weather  is  not 
too  cold. 

Avoid  overwatering  hydrangeas,  es- 
pecially imtil  they  are  well  establi^ed  In 
the  pot& 

Use  all  waste  building  refuse,  clinkers 
and  other  hard  material  to  fill  up  ruts  In 
roads  and  paths. 

See  that  the  bottom  of  the  soU  stack  U 
well  drained;  if  not  make  provision  for 
the  water  to  escape. 

Start  any  dahlias,  of  which  the  stock 
is  short,  early  in  order  to  have  strong 
plants  and  plenty  of  them. 

Clear  out  all  old  plants  of  marguerites 
as  soon  as  possible  as  they  are  grea.t 
breeding  grounds  for  insects. 

Select  good  spikes  of  mignonette  for 
seed,  thin  the  flowers  a  little  and  see  they 
are  not  cut  for  other  purposes. 

In  good  weather  commence  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  quarters  for  sweet  peas,  asters 
and  other  annuals  for  cutting. 

Roses  are  often  successfully  grafted  on 
stocks  that  have  not  started  to  grow,  but 
success  is  surer  on  those  that  have. 

Snow,  firmly  tamped  or  trodden.  Is  a 
great  protection  against  mice  at  the 
stems  of  specimen  trees  in  winter. 

Avoid  heavy,  pithy  wood,  also  hard, 
ripened  shoots  for  rose  cuttings;  Mind 
wood  is  equally  as  good  as  fiowering. 

Keep  off  the  soil  when  it  sticks  to  the 
boots.  Nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to 
prepare  quarters  under  such  conditiona. 

Take  a  look  through  the  Shrubbery  for 
those  places  where  the  strong  growing 
shrubs  are  over  growing  the  weak  ones 
and  cut  the  former  ba<dc  a  little. 


Rubbish  of  all  kinds  lying  about 
a  hide  for  insects  and  vermin  which  are 
always  more  plentiful  on  untidy  placee 
than  where  this  is  kept  regularly  burnt  up. 

Repair  all  walks  whether  of  wood  or 
cement.  Concrete  is  so  effective  and 
makes  such  a  good  walk  that  It  does 
not  pay  to  be  repairing  wooden  walks 
year  after  year. 
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The  Old  Pence  Corner. 

ConHncted  bv  Abe  Willing. 

It  win*  soon  be  time  to  sow  seeds  of 
our  native  poppy  and, flotal  emblem  of 
the  golden  state,  sa^^  a  California  pa- 
per, one  of  the  showiest,  hardiest,  most 
useful  and  unquestionably  Appropriate 
of  all  our  garden  glories.  So  wide  a 
range  of  color  may  now  be  had  in  the 
newer  iiorticultural  varieties  that  the 
range  is  from  white  to  crimson  through 
the  lemon  and  orange  route.  Iri'  addi- 
tion to  their  usefulness  for  a  grtet  va- 
riety-of  ppsitioct^.and  purposes  they  are. 
the  easiest  of  all  to  grow,  for  they  need 
neither  food  nor  water  other  than  so 
mucl;  of  the  first  .as  may-  be^found  in 
any  garden  soil  and  of  the  latter  ai^uffi- 
ciency  will  certainly  be  found  iji  the 
season's  precipifation^  After  tho 'seed- 
lings are  well  up  if  i^  best  fo  transplant 
some  where  they  wme  up  too  thickly, 
for  if  those  remaining  are  six  inches 
apart  they  will  make  a  solid  s6il  cover. 
Through  settlehieritjQf  suburban  tracts 
and  utilization  of  hitherto  idle  lands 
our  local  poppy  fields  are  becoming 
more  and  more  circumscribed  and  the 
time  will  come  when  we  must  turn  to 
the  garden  for  all  that  remains  of  one 
of  the  most  glorious  floral  displays  for 
which  our  state  has  been  famed. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  hav- 
ing ia  garden,  says  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, is  that  of  giving  away  flowfers, 
but  it  often  happens,  unfortunately,  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  recipient  is  greatly 
marred  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
flowers  arrive.  A  little  care  would  pre- 
vent this.  In  the  first  place,  the  flowers 
should  be  picked  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  has  become 
very  hot,  and  those  should  be  selected 
that  are  not  too  forward  in  development'. 
They  will  expand  in  water,  but  if  picked 
when  nearly  m  full  bloom  they  will  prob- 
ably fall  to  pieces  on  the  way.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  let  the  flowers  stand  in 
water  before  packing  them,  so  that  they 
may  absorb  sufficient  water  \cr  last  them 
on  their  journey.  The  best  kind  of  a 
box  is  a  light  wooden  one,  but  stout 
pasteboard  will  do.  The  box  should  be 
lined  with  paper,  and  the  flowers  should 
be  packed  firmly,  without  crifshing,  and 
should  not  be  wet.  When  they  arrive  at 
their  destination  the  ends  should  be 
dipped  and  they  should  be  placed  in 
warm  water.  Soft-stemmed  flowers  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  90**.  Hard- 
stemmed  ones,  like  roses,  will  bear  much 
more  heat. 

An  interesting  discussion  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England  a  few 
years  ago  as  to  what  was  the  finest  fruit 
in  the  world  ended  by  giving  the  palm 
to  a  certain  yellow  nectarine  raised  from 
a  peach  by  the  late  Francis  Rivers.  Next 
to  this  perhaps  comes  a  properly  ripened 
greengage,  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  plum.  The  greengage  came  into 
Europe  by  way  of  Italy  and  from  Italy 
was  brought  to  France  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  vvife  of  Francis  I., 
in  whose  honor  it  received  the  name  of 
Reine  Claude,  by  which  it  is  still  widely 
known.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  from  Italy  under 
the  old  Italian  name  Verdoch  and  about 
the  same  time  from  France.  The  latter 
importation,  however,  came  with  lost 
labels  to  a  family  of  prominent  English 
amateur  horticulturists  of  that  day 
named  Gage,  from  whom  the  fruit  re- 
ceived its  present  name. 


TH£C01fC0ia>  GRAPE. 

In  the  earliest  records  of.  grape  glow- 
ing in  this  country  it  is  shown  that  Euro- 
pean, varieties  were  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  this  led  the  pioBeers  of  the 
industry  to  turn  their  attention  to  .tiie- 
improvement,  \tf  selection  and  otherwise, 
pf  the  native  species  or  varieties.  As  far 
back  as  1800  there  are  records  of  this 
work,  especially  in  the  south,  and  the 
Isabella  atnd  Catawba  were  two  of  the 
first  to  bei  raised.  The  introduction  of 
the  former  in  1819  gave,  we  are  told  by 
Wilfrid  Wheeler,  who  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  January,  11,  a 
/  great  impetus  to  grape  gro j»jng,  and  up 
to  1850  this  was  the  o|ibr  grape  grdwn 
for  wine  making  tO,^!^  e3^tent,  though 
Diana  was  gro>^  ^or  table  use.    This 


Pre«  Seeds  No  More. 


was.  a  Wedling  from  Catawba,  hardier 
than  its  parent,  but  ripening  too  late  to 
be  depeiioabl^  ^'' 

Ephraim  Wales  Bull,  a  gold  beater  by 
trade,  who  lived  at  Boston,  decided  to 
settle  at  Concprd,  Mass.,  on  account  of 
his  health,  and  bought  a  farm  of  17 
acres  on  the  Lexington  road  in  1836. 
The  soil  being  suitable,  Mr.  Bull  decided 
to  start  the  culture  of  grapes,  but  lack 
of  a  suitable  hardy  variety  prevented 
any  great  success.  There  was  a  native 
vine  (Vitis  Labru5ca)  growing  in  one 
corner  of  his-farm,^and  he  noticed  that 
this  variety  ripened  its  fruit  very  early. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  the^  fruit  was 
good,  and  he  decided  to  experiment  with 
it.  He  sowed  seeds  of  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1843,  but  out  of  the  large  number  of 
seedlings  he  raised,  but  v  one  proved 
worth  keeping.  In  September,  1849,  he 
picked  a  ripe  bunch  of  grapes  that  were 
pronouncea  by  a  neighbor  as  "better 
than  Isabella."  He  continued  nursing 
his  vine  and  found  that  each  year  it 
was  improving  and  coming  nearer  his 
ideals  in  hardiness,  season  and  qiiality. 
"The  original  wild  habit,"  he  said  at 
this  time,  "seems  to  be  entirely  broken 
up,  and  from  the  original  stock,  black 
as  night,  I  have  obtained  grapes  white 
as  the  Chasselas,  delicate  of  texture  and 
of  the  most  agreeable  flavor." 

He  firmly  believed  he  had  the  best 
hardy  grape  in  New  England,  and  real- 
izing that  his  new  seedling  should  be 
given  to  the  public,  he  exhibited  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  September  3,  1853.  The 
new  seedling  attracted  much  attention 
and  was  described  in  Harvey's  Magazine 


as  follows:  "Mr.  Bull's  new  early  and 
delicious  native  variety  was  exhibited 
before  the  Maissachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  September  ?,  f tdly  ripe^being 
-more  than  two  weeks  before  Diana.  It  is 
not  only  proved  by  far  the  eariiest  grape 
we  have,  but  ,also  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious, having  in  place  of  the  musky 
flavor  of  Isabella  the  rich  aroma  of 
Catawba,  with  which  probably  its  parent 
was  fertilized.  Specimens  were  e^ibited 
before  the  committee,,  who  say  that  it 
fully  maintains  the  high  character  here- 
tofore given  it 

"We  are  gratified  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Bull  has  decided  to  oflFer  it.^r  sale 
in  April  next,  and  has  placed  ttie  entire 
stock  in  the  hands  of,  Messrs.  H(|vey  & 
Co.,  for  disposal  ^  It  will  be  ca%d  the 
Concord  grape^  "having  been  raised  in 
the  town  of  that  napie,  very  hear  the 
spot  so  memorable  in  the  annals  bf  our 
history  and  known  as  the  Concora  battle 
ground.""  . 

The  report  of  the  fruit  committee  was 
more  or  less  conservative  in  its  e^imate 
of  the  new  seedling  and  read  as  f^ows : 
"There  are  many  ;seedling  grapes  being 
raised  at  this  tittle;  indeed  a  perfect 
mania  for  raising  grapes  abounds,  and 
among  them  all  five  or  six  are  promis- 
ing, one  of  these  being  Concord,  which 
had  attracted  much  attention  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  committee  called  upon 
Mr.  Bull  at  his  home,  September  7,  1k54, 
to  examine  the  grape.  To  all  questions 
put  he  gave  free,  frank  answer^.  The 
vines  were  located  on  a  southeast  ex- 
posure, protected  from  the  north  and 
northeast  by  a  hill;  the  soil  was  sandy. 
Some  vines  had  received,  a  coating  of 
clay;  these  had  made  a  growth  of  12 
feet.  Others  had  been  treated  with  horse 
manure.  TJie  bunches  of  grapes  aver- 
aged seven  inches  in  lengt£  On  some 
vmes  tbe  grapes  were  ripe  and  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  wer^  in  the  best  condi- 
tion.**  . 

In  1854  the  vines  were  sold  at  $5  each, 
$40  per  dozen  to  the  trade,  becoming 
cheaper  the  next  season.  The  first,  sea- 
son's sales  amounted  to  $3,200,  bu^  with- 
in a  short  time  every  nurseryman  in  the 
country  had  stock  of  it,  so  it  brought 
much  money  to  them,  but,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  little  to  the  originator.  It 
rapidly  became  popular,  many  growers 
agreeing  in  1857  that  it  was  10  days 
earlier  than  Isabella.  But  naturally  all 
reports  were  not  favorable,  both  Mr. 
Bull  and  the  Hovey  company  being  ac- 
cused of  deliberate  falsehood  and  worse 
in  order  to  sell  their  vines.  But  in  10 
years  after  its  introduction  it  harf  spread 
practically  all  over  the  country  and  the 
winter  of  1856-57  being  very  severe,  all 
varieties  of  grapes  with  the  eitception 
of  Concord  were  killed  or  so  badly  hurt 
that  they  did  not  fruit.  In  1855  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  Mr,  Bull  a  silver  medal  for 
the  Concord  grape,  and  in  187S  a  silver 
medal  for  seedling  grapes;  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society,  valued  at  $60,  was 
also  awarded  him  for  the  production  of 
the  best  hardy  seedling  grape,  the  Con- 
cord, which  wgis  proved  after  a  thor- 
ough trial  so  universally  adapted  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  throughout  the  United 
States  and /the  most  reliable  grape  for 
vineyard  cultivation  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  Bull  lived  to  see  his  grape  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  over  the  country, 
leaving  wealth  and  prosperity  in  its 
path;  carrying  the  name  Concord  into 
places  where  the  famo  of  its  authors  and 
its  battlegrotmd  had  never  been  heard 
and  creating  an  industry  which  before 
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its'- discovery  had  not-been  ^Ireanied  of, 
vbile  h'e,-the  ofiginatcr,  th*.pionee^  of 
this  great  movement,  was  all  but  forgot- 
ten. He  died  September  26,  1895,  and 
the  pathetic  epitaph  on  his  grave  "He 
sowed;  others  reaped,^  fittingly  marks 
Ks  life's' work.; 

A  JAFAMS^FAGO^A  tlf  PLANTS. 

The  accompanying  f^otograph  shows 
the  magnificent  Japanese  pagoda  made 
entirely  of  growing  plants  oh  the  lot  o£ 
L.  C.  Smith,  804  James  street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  by  J;  B.  Kenn^,  who  is  shown 
ia  the  picture.  .  The  pagoda  is  m^de  of 
vs^riQusr  bedding  plants,  is  j;  .|eet  long, 
13  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide.  In  froilt 
of  it  are-  steps  .and  a  roll  of  carpet. 
The  pagoda  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
it  sjiow^  in  the  picture,  as  the  red,  silver 
^anc).  yellow  coloxipg  shows  up  to  such 
:gbod  a,dvantage.  ,  ^        ' 

,,    r  A.J.  B. 

iWe  reproduce  the  ohotograph  sent, 
^hut  opjy  to  show,  an  example  of  the 
mpnstfositfes  that  are  fortunately  fast 
givjng  way  to  more  natui^l  and  beauti- 
,ful ,  methods  of  '  arranging  plants  hi 
American  gardens.— Ed.] 

; :   THe  Oracle. 

*-  ¥o«  ve  invUfd  to(;eo8aU  '^tIB  ORACLK**  ^n 
aoT  matter  that  puzzles  you.  WHte  leinbly.  on 
'one  sid^  o!  tbe  paper  o0ly.  Mod  make  your  waatt 
td^actv' known  in  at  few  .words.a^  gossibk..  Name 
mod  ad^resft  should  In^H  cas^p  he.ffi;ye9. 

- '  '      *■       '  'iT^     y.-trr:'-    •■   :  '•y*     ■    •  >■'"    ';-'r' 

FLO^fiRS  K)R  AUGUST.        •- 

^Ed.  GAkpdrmc:^—  "    '    '       '    •  •     ''  *» 

''    S^'hrft   litnd    of    flowers  wouM   yon    sugjfest  'to 

V^stnt   for  flower  float   decoration,   to   be  in'fuil 

biootn  In   August?''  '    '     J.  9.  E.  • 

There    is    sUcfi    a  'wt?alth    of    flowering    pl^ts 

'suitaMe-fo'r  the  Vt6tk  that  flower  in  Auglist.that 

ft  -i*  difficult  i^  know  where  to  la^gln.      Eariy 

'  (laMfaa,   gladiolt,  lilies 'tiiiF  various  kinds,    asteis, 

marlgt61«l«, '  phloxes,    liinhias,  '  orlwital     poppits, 

'  gai41sr#47iks   pe^nnidl  'gunftower^:  sweet  peas   and 

-  scablou^  ii^k    only    a    few    of    the  •  most   showy 

'  and   suitable,   bu€  there  ara   many  otibers,    .  We 

presutne    you    arb*  licquainted    with  the  cultordl 

details    requisite    for '  these    plants,   but    if   not, 

'  write  again  afnl  w<i  ViU  be  gUyl  to  advise  you. 

ISTORING  Hi^Y  FfiRBlf RIALS. 

[  What  is  the  T^est  method  of  storing  hardy 
hcr^baceous   perennials   fot*   sprihg  ahipments? 

'    ■   '  '    ,  •■•••"-•■  ^    W.    B. 

'  The  method  of  storing  depcoid*  lar^ly  on  the 
kind  of  ^ck ;  also  'the  locallfy. '  ^or  large  ^d 
fle&y  rooted  plaiits  store  in  cold  cdlars  paeked 
in  jl&nd;'ot  fra^efe  may  \)e  utilized;    heel  the 

.  piknts  in  \n0^eratcly  *  clos^  in  rows,  using  sbme 
pr^teclion  in  severe  weather.  A  large  nuttaber 
of  plants  with  fln^  root^  cannot  be  treated  thus 
but  call  "h^  igx^'im  in'  t>ot8*  and  stored  In  frtttidi. 
There  is  a  drawback  in  handling  plants  in  dCher 
case.'  'In  cellars  they 'are  liable  to  snffer  by 
beopmfog  dry  and^e' temperature  will  fluctuate, 
especially  towards  spring,  if  not  properly  vto- 
tilated.      Planfis    in    frame*    need    more  <»i«ful 

^Wat<9iing  to  pre*pnt-^«arly  growth  as*  with  ap- 
proadiifig  aj)rin^',  or  even  in  winter  with  v*ry 
cold  ^eath'c^,'  t!ie"«un  is  hot  and  will  stiratolate 

•  underired' trAwth.     As  a  rule  most  hardy  pidren- 

-*nia!<  pla^nts*^  in  the  naturiLl '  ground  are  At  to 
handle  '  and  'ship  when  thfr  ground  is  ready  for 
planting.  The  best  mefehodd  for  storing  win  !be 
ascertained  only '  throng  actual  experience  «are- 
Yully  ti^iig  T^sulta.  "Vf.   T. 

'  '    As'^^^t^.  'R.*-    wishes'  to    ha^e   perenniaU   for 

'  firing 'Bb^Koita  the  best  method  for  storing 
dRirtni;  tbe  'i^nier,  I  Arid,  1ft  in  cold '  frames.  If 
"t&«  plants  'are  in  pots  they  should  b6  plunged  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot  in  some  light  material  and 


if  in  .field  clumps  heeled  in  the  frames  in  soil. 
Cover  the  frames  with  sash  or  boards,  water 
tight,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow. 
Cover  the  frames  with  straw,  placing  a  few 
boards  on  top  to  keep  the  straw  in  place.  In 
such  a  manner  perennials  that  are  hardy  will 
carry  through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 
About  March  take  oif  th«  oo^eriog  and  expose 
to  the  ligfit. 

BEGONIA  FLOWERS  DROPPING. 

Ko.    Gardknino:— 

Kindly  inform  me  the  cau^  of  the  double 
tuberous  rooted  begonia  flowers  falling.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  is  never  allowed  to  g^t  dry. 
Do  thoy  need  a  very  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
greenhouse  while  flowering? 

J.  F. 

Probably  your  trouble  arises  from  oyer  rather 

than   under  watering,  especially  .  as  you   say   the 

soil  is  never  allowed  to  get  drj'.     A   constantly 

wet    state    is'    bad'  for     eVery    class    of   'plant, 

especially     bulbous    subjects,'     aii'd     though     the 

begonias  referred  to  liite  plenty  of  moisture,  both 

in   the  atmosphere  and.  at   the  roots,   the  latter 

should   get   well   on   the   dry,  side   before   giving 

a    fresh    supply.      Try    this    during    the    present 

seamn.     Let  the  soil  get  a   little  dry  and  then 

^ve"  a    thorough    adakin'g    of    water,    enough    to 

thoroughly    moisten    every    particle    of  •  soil    and 

root ;  then  let  them  dry  fairly  well  again  before 

,E«r^ting.,    .Heayy    feeding  >yith  Jiquid   nianurc, 

ot    anything    else   that   deranges   the   proper   and 

healthy  action  of  the  rdbt^,  lead^  to'.tHis  fallWg 

of    the   flowers.      Avoid    checkb   to   gfrowfh    from 

.  whtttever    cause    they    may,,  arise   and  you    will 

.  probably  bo  successful.  . ' 


,ANNUAJ.S  FOR  SHA]>Y  POSmON; 

last  smrnner  I  had  a  b6d  of  salvias  In 
two  varieties  (500  plants),  thrifty,  not  too 
rank,  planted  out,  tout  they  did  not  flower 
at  all.  Also  MarlfiTold  Liemon  Queen  and 
Lobelia.  Bedding  Quoen,  all  panted  in  open 
places.  Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  an- 
nuals that  thrive  in  shady  places? 

R.  S. 

Salvias,  marigolds  -or  any -of  the 
other  flowering  annuals  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fullest  sunlight  If  satis- 
factory results  are  expected;  One 
trouble  with  salvias  is  that  they  are 
often  planted  too  close ;  the  •  plant* 
should  hkve  18  Inchew  of  space  between 
jbhejn,  th«t  ^  M  fairly  s^rpQg  planjts 
can  be  hud,  at  th«  tin&e  of  planttng  4n 
MJiy.  5alYla^'  ^$  tix)%  require  af.  ter^ 
rich  soil,'  but  should  be  wateredi'.^tlM?*f» 
onghly.^  in  hot,  dry  -weather.  Plavts 
ti'own  from  s^ed  are  ai^t  to  floww  € 
little  tater  than  those  gi'own  f rpiki  ptCt^ 
tings.  Whi^e-Qu^te  a  number  of  per^n- 
nlsfls  bloom  freely  in  shady  positions  it 
is  almbst  impossible'  to  Vedolhdtneiia  anf 
jojr..  our  ^wpllrknown  annuals.  ..  Pansles 
will  do*  best  when  protected  jajgalii^ 
the  hot  afternoon  sun,  but  planting 
them  where  continuously  shadM  ovei^i 
head  by  trees,  results  in  a  straggly 
growth  and  small  Bowdrs.  If  "R.  S." 
desires  to  plant  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs  in  the  shady  positions.  h^.'^lU 
find  themsfar  more  satisfactory.     >- 1  - 
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OABSBBiHd  it  ffoUen  ap  fbr  Hs  readen  and  In 
(Lelr  IntBieit.  and  it  b^boovet  yoa,  one  and  aU,  t« 
inalM  li  interettinir.  If  U  doea  mat,  exactly  suit 
your  caw,  pleaae  ^rrite  and  tell  ps  tvhatyov-inuit 
It  la  our  OMire  to  h«lp  yon. 

AaK  AHT  QuwnoRa  too  {doaie  about  plants, 
flowers,  fnilta,  ▼egetables  or  other  ~pia  Uoai 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  In 
answering  them. 

Sbhd  us  Notbs  of  your  experience  iir  gardening 
tn  any  Une;  tell  na  of  jrour  auoeesses  thrt  others 
may  m  anllghtened  and  enooaraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  yon. 

8nrD  us  Pbotoobaphs  ob  Skbtobbs  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  regetables, 
or  borttoaltnral  applianoes  thai  wo  may  have 
them  engiaTed  lor  GABDBHnro. 
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Obdeb  the  seeds. 

Sow   primroses   in   a    cool   house     or 
frame. 

Cow  MANURE  is  the  most  suitable  for 
light  sandy  soils. 

Pbepabe   the    early    vegetable    border 
with  special  care. 

Sow   early   parsley   in   a  box   in   the 
greenhouse  or  window. 

After   a   frost,   firm   the   wallflowers 
where  they  are  lifted. 

Put  a  few  dahlia    roots  in  the  green- 
house for   early  plants. 


Prepare  manure  for  the  hotbed. 

Strike  plenty  of  fuchsia  cuttings. 

Sow  thinly;  by  doing  so  seed  is  saved 
and  stronger  plants  result. 

How  is  the  stock  of  altemantheras 
for  the  sununer  budding? 

Use  burnt  earth  or  wood  ashes  in 
the  soil  for  sowing  tomatoes. 

Plan  the  flower  beds  for  the  summer 
and  prepare  the  plants  in  time. 

Take  the  chill  off  the  water  for 
watering  the  greenhouse  plants. 

Don't  forget  the  Iceland  poppies 
when  making  out  the  seed  order. 

No  manure  is  perfect  unless  it  con- 
tains a  good  percentage  of  potash. 

Clean  out  the  liquid  manure  tub 
and  refill  it,  not  forgetting  the  soot 
bag. 

Were  -salads  short  this  winter?  If 
so,  remember  a  packet  of  chicory  this 
year. 

Water  plants  when  they  need  it, 
not  because  the  time  has  arrived  to 
do   it. 

An  English  contemporary  advises  its 
readers  to  abstain  from  feeding  Ameri- 
can carnations. 

Head  back  old  trees  for  re-graftIng, 
but  leave  about  a  foot  of  the  branches 
to  be  cut  back  just  before  inserting  the 
grafts. 

Bonemeal  and  finely  broken  bones 
are  among  the  most  lasting  of  fertiliz- 
ers, but  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  are  quicker  in  their  ac- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  forest  planting,  as  given 
by  a  well  known  railroad  forester,  aver- 
ages $1129  per  1000  or  $15.93  per  acre. 
This  seems  a  low  figure,  including  as  it 
does,  the  cost  of  the  seedling  trees,  but 
the  work  referred  to  is  on  a  large  scale. 

^  Gaillarsias  having  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  flower  red,  such  as  the  showy 
James  Kelway,  scarlet  with  gold  edge, 
Wolsley,  crimson  with  gold  edge,  and 
Excelsior,  rather  deeper  in  color,  arc 
much  more  showy  than  the  pale  yellow 
sorts  and  better  for  cutting. 

The  Texas  state  inspector  of  nursery 
stock  is  moving  actively  to  see  that  ship- 
pers outside  of  the  state  conform  to  the 
law  on  this  subject  Texas  nurserymen 
are  asked  to  co-operate  with  him  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  car- 
ried out. 

W.  J.  English,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  has 
patented  an  atomizer.  The  operator 
needs  to  simply  blow  through  a  hori- 
zontal tube  or  the  bulb  may  be  secured 
t^  the  outer  end  of  the  tube,  whereby, 
on  pressing  the  bulb,  the  necessary  spray 
will  be  obtained. 

Shredded  Cow  Manure  appears  to 
meet  a  long-felt  want  Care  should  be 
taken  in  using  it  to  remember  that  its 
condition  of  being  at  once  available 
renders  it  from  three  to  five  times 
stronger  than  ordinary  cow  manure  in 
its  immediate  action. 

The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fr^no, 
Cal.,  are  offering  a  number  of  Luther 
Burbank's  productions  as  follows:  The 
Formosa,  Gaviota  and  Vesuvius  plums; 
the  Santa  Rosa  plum  offered  last  year. 
In  addition  they  are  offering  the  Rut* 


land  plumcot,  a  cross  between  a  plum 
and  an  apricot,  and  two  new  hybrid 
walnuts. 


R0S£  NAHE  CHAKGfiD. 

The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.  advises  thai  M. 
H.  Walsh,  of  Woods  Hol6»  Mass.,  having 
registered  the  name  PriBeeas  for  one  of 
his  seedling  roses,  the  further  use  of 
that  name  is  disoontiniied  by  tlie  £. 
G.  Hill  Go. 


FBRTILITT  OF  SOIL. 

Fertility  is  a  property  inherent  to  the 
soil;  It  is  what  the  soil  Is  capable  of  do- 
1ns  If  It  Is  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions, says  J.  J.  Willis  to  the  Gflxdener's 
ICagazine.  We  are  told  by  Profeasor 
Whitney  that  the  fertility  of  a  aoU  l«  de- 
pendent upon  four  aaln  tectors,  namely: 
Plants  must  breathe;  plants  must  drtok; 
plants  must  feed;  plants  must  have  a 
proper  environment 

We  naturally  underetana  that  the 
breathing  of  a  plant  Is  mainly  throiigh  iU 
leaves;  but  the  BoH  -idso  «iay  t>e  a  very 
Important  factor  to  the  breathing  of 
plants,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  or  air  around  the  roots  for 
their  healthy  growth.  Gardeners  know 
perfectly  well  that  cultivation  of  the  aoO 
Is  Becessary  for  the  best  devek>pment  of 
plants;  tillage  is  performed  to  order  to 
totroduce  air,  and  to  make  poaalbia  the 
absorption  of  more  water  by  the  aofl. 
Professor  Whitney  thinks  that  the  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  soil  has  a  further 
use,  by  permitting  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases  that  are  perhaps  given  off  by  the 
plants  themselves,  or  produced  by  the 
micro-organisms  working  on  the  remains 
or  excreted  matter  of  plants. 

It  has  hitherto  l>een  supposed  that  tbe 
roots  of  plants  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and 
that  the  water,  with  the  food  materials 
which  it  contains,  moves  up  to  the  roots 
to  a  constant  supply  through  a^^fllary 
action.  Recent  experiments  have  some- 
what modified  this  statement  If  we  re- 
call the  facta  presented  to  us  by  physiol- 
ogists coneemlng  the  dev^opment  of  a 
plant  root,  we  shall  find  tbe  wonderful 
provision  that  the  plant  seeks  the  water 
rather  than  the  water  betog  moved  by  the 
soil  to  the  plant  The  root  of  a  plant  is 
absorbent  for  water  and  for  food  only  at 
the  tip,  and  for  a  very  short  distance  back 
from  the  tip— only  a  small  fraction  of  an 
toch.  It  Is  something  like  one-tenth  of  an 
to(di  of  the  root  that  actually  absorbs 
water  and  food.  This  portton  of  the  root 
Is  only  absorbent  for  a  few  days^  prob- 
ably not  more  than  three  or  four  dayah 
As  the  tip  is  extended  toto  new  areas  of 
moisture  and  plant  food  the  part  that  was 
absorbent  yesterday  ceases  to  be  absorb- 
ent tomorrow.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  water  should  move  up  to  tbe 
Idant  from  any  considerable  distance,  for 
the  plant  Itself  constantly  moves  Its  feed- 
tog  roots  out  Into  new  areas. 

Another  toteresttog  provision  to  the 
drinktog  of  plants  Is  that  after  the  root 
tip  has  progressed,  after  it  ceases  to  be- 
come absorbent,  ceases  to  be  of  use  to 
taking  up  food  and  drtok  for  the  plant. 
It  Immediately  coiics  over;  it  puts  on  a 
hard  layer  of  oork-Uke  cells,  which  become 
full  of  air,  to  pr^iibit  the  further  entraiioe 
of  water  or  other  material  from  the  outside 
toto  the  roots.  T%e  result  of  ^Ss  \b  to 
prevent  certain  substances  thrown  off  by 
the  plant  from  re-entering  its  tissues;  tliA 
plant  protects  its^  agatost  its  own 
efliuviaPigitized  by  Vn 
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Societies. 


AMERICAN  ROSB  SOOEn. 

GOMINO  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  ezecative  oommittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Boee  Society  met  at  the  Hotel  Mar- 
tinique, New  York,  January  13.  August 
Poehlmann,  of  Morton  Grore,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  special  committeeman 
for  the  Chicago  show.  J.  A.  Valentine 
will  present  a  paper  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing upon  "Boms  in  Colorado";  Adolph 
Pmhlmann  will  present  one  upon  "Prae- 
tioal  Rose  Growing,"  and  Wm.  Elliott, 
of  Brixton,  Mass.,  will  give  a  paper 
upon  "^e  Proper  Size  of  a  Greenhouse 
for  Commercial  Rose  Growing."  Mr. 
Elliott  has  the  largest  single  rose  house 
in  New  England.  Bobert  Craig,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  have  a  paper  upon 
"Forcing  Roses  in  Pots  for  Easter." 

The  following  judges  have  been  ap- 
pointed: J.  F.  Wilcox,  Council  Bluffs, 
la.;  Adam  Graham,  Cleveland,  0.;  and 
John  H.  Dunlop,  Paikdale,  Ont.  A  new 
rose  from  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine,  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  on  ex- 
hibition. The  secretary  reported  that 
many  of  the  members  had  paid  up  their 
annual  subscriptions  within  10  days 
from  mailing  the  bills  and  that  the  so- 
ciety needed  as  many  as  1,(M)0  annual 
members,  all  interested.  The  details  of 
schedules  have  been  attended  to  and 
the  first  edition  has  already  been  print- 
ed-and  mailed.  There  will  be  a  sup- 
plementary list  of  prizes  issued  to  cover 
those  that  are  given  for  special  objects. 
Bbn JAiciK  Haichond,  Sec'y. 


AKBRICAR  CARIIAnOR  SOaETT. 

CARNATION    REGISTERED. 

President  Seelye,  a  pure  white  seed- 
ling from  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson  and 
and  Queen,  from  H.  W.  Field,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Mrs.  K  T.  Omwake,  a  light  pink 
sport  of  Enchantress,  registered,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  society,  by  Henry 
Ejchholz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Albert  M.  Here,  Sec'y* 


AT  SAl  HUKCISCO. 

HOanCULTUBAL   SOCICTT    ICKBTINO. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the 
pacUlc  Coast  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  January  4.  It  had  been  postponed 
until  then  from  the  October  meeting.  The 
foUowincT  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year:  H.  Plath,  president;  H.  ICaier, 
vice-president;  T.  F.  Taylor,  recordlngr 
aecretary;  J.  Atkinson,  financial  secre- 
tary; F.  Cids,  treasurer;  O.  Theurgarten, 
librarian;  J.  Mishon  and  B.  Breltenstein, 
ushers*  and  Wm.  Krabbenhoft.  trustee. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  hold  a 
flower  show  next  ICay  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Floral  Society.  The  latter  is  a 
ooctoty  which  has  mostly  amateurs  for 
members.  The  committee  was  instructed 
to  prepare  the  preliminary  premium  list 
and  apply  to  the  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners fer  the  use  of  the  grand  nave 
of  the  Ferry  buQdins  for  holding  the  ez- 
bibitlon. 

After  the  meeting  all  the  members  pres- 
ent retired  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  the 
entertainment  committee  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, prepared  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
Inner  man.  The  tables  were  loaded  down 
with  mild  and  liquid  refreshment,  and 
amcng  speech  making  and  story  telling, 
the  members  passed  an  evening  long  to  be 
remembered.     During  the  meeting  a  com- 


mittee was  also  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions  to  be  sent  to  the  state  senators 
asking  their  support  and  recommending 
certain  portions  of  California  forests,  to 
be  set  aside  as  reserves.  John  McLaren, 
superintendent  of  Gtolden  Gate  park, 
Henry  Haier,  superintendent  of  the  W.  L. 
Teve's  estate  at  Burllngame  and  Chas. 
Abraham,  proprietor  of  the  Western  Nur- 
sery in  this  city,  were  appointed  on  the 
committee.  P. 


AT  PASADENA,  CAL. 

The  annual  New  Year's  tournament  of 
roses  was  a  great  succesa  It  was  the 
festival  of  flowers.  Buds  and  blossoms 
of  every  hue  and  color,  foliage  and  ferns 
of  countless  kinds,  plants,  shrubbery, 
twigs,  vines  in  great  variety,  floral  beauty 
of  every  sort  and  description,  were  gath- 
ered together  to  make  it  the  greatest  day 
in  the  history  of  the  crown  city.  It  was 
estimated  that  60,000  visitors  poured  into 
the  city  from  all  over  southern  California. 

The  floral  parade,  the  great  feature  of 
the  tournament,  moved  promptly  at  11 
a.  m.  It  was  formed  in  six  divisions, 
headed  by  the  queen  of  roses  and  her 
court  Miss  May  Sutton,  the  world's  ten- 
nis champion,  was  queen.  The  float  in 
which  she  rode  was  a  marvelous  creation 
of  flowera  The  parade  extended  for  milea 
Upward  of  7,600  persons  crowded  the  line 
of  march.  In  the  afternoon  the  celebrated 
chariot  races,  always  one  of  the  thrilling 
events  of  the  day,  were  held  at  Touma^ 
ment  park. 


AT  TARRYTOWlf,  K.  Y. 

The  HortiLottltural  Society  held  iti  ninth  in- 
niial  dinner  tt  the  Florence  hotel  Januftxy  16. 
The  hall  and  tablet  were  artiatically  decorated 
with  caniationa  from  F.  B.  Pienon  Oo.  and 
flowering  planta  from  aeveral  private  gardeners, 
▲boot  66  memben  and  gocsta  were  preMnt  and 
after  a  ihort  addreai  of  welcome  by  Preddent 
Anigiia,  we  aat  down  to  a  most  elaborate  dinner 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  everyone  did  honor 
to  it.  As  a  token  of  esteem  and  friendship  to 
the  memben  the  catercfs  donated  a  beaatifal 
grid  mounted  ivory  gavel,  which  was  presented 
by  Hon.  Prank  Y.  Millard;  F.  R.  Pierson  re- 
sponded to  the  donation  by  a  few  well  diosen 
words  and  accepted  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the 
society. 

The  Jovial  Dr.  F.  E.  Busiell  was  toastmaster 
f6r  the  evening  and  he  certainly  filled  the  po- 
sition with  tact  and  plenty  of  good  humor.  A  few 
representatives  of  kindred  societieB  were  with  ns, 
but  an  early  start  for  home  made  them  misi 
the  best  part  of  the  evening. 

Speakers  on  different  sabjects  as  given  by  the 
toastmaster  were  Farmer  Millard  on  "Back 
Yard  Gardens,"  Farmer  Tibblts  on'  "Aquatic 
Gardens,"  Farmer  Ely  on  -"Harrowing  Bzpe- 
rienoes  with  Automobiles,"  Farmer  Brown  with 
"Graft  and  Grafting,"  and  several  others  which 
were  all  listened  to  with  pleasure.    L.    A.    M. 


AT  MADISON,  WIS. 

Hie  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  this  city  February  4,  5 
and  6.  This  is  convention  week,  several  other  as- 
sociations holding  meetings  on  these  days.  The 
society  offcn  a  programme  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  cf  interest  both  to  amateurs  and  professional 
fruit  men.  In  addition  to  several  Wisconsin 
men,  who  have  reached  the  highest  success  in 
fmit  growing,  other  states  send  representatives. 
Prof.  Whitten  comes  from  Missouri,  Prof.  Taft 
from  Michigan  and  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture bcnds  Wm.  A.  Taylor  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology.    This  meeting  will  certainly  be  worth 

The  strawberry  men  will  have  their  innings 
the  first  day  when  growing  and  marketing  prob- 
lems   will    be    discussed    by    expert    benymen. 


One  half  of  the  second  day  will  be  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  apple  growing  industry  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  Illustrated  lectares  on 
home  adornment  and  one  evening  se«ion  con- 
ducted entirely  by  women  of  the  society  are 
other  features.  The  usual  liberal  premiums  are 
offered  for  displays  of  fruit.  The  horticultur* 
ists  wish  it  known  that  every  one  is  wekonw, 
not  only  to  attend  the  conventitpi,  but  to  ask 
questions  and  participate  in  discussions,  decre- 
taiy  F.  Cranefleld,  Madison,  will  end  coplns 
of  programme  and  premium  list  on  application, 
attending. 


AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  R.  Y* 

The  second  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  Januaiy  16, 
President  Cla^  in  the  chair.  There  were 
two  memben  elected,  making  a  total 
of  90  active  members.  C.  Oiiillos  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  mushreom  culture  which 
brought  out  some  very  interesting  discussions  on 
the  subject  after  which  the  subject  of-  muldiing 
newly  planted  trees  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
at  some  length.  President  Olark  appointed  a 
riiow  committee  as  follows:  U.  Q.  Ager,  J.  Guil- 
foil,  M.  McLaughlin,  Wm.  Fitzpatrick.  Wm. 
Griffin,  B.  O.  Palmer,  after  whidi  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  Februaiy  6.  U.  O.  A. 

The  Experiment  Stations. 

PRUNUIG  FBACHES. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Station  a  row  of 
peach  trees  was  left  nine  years  without 
pruning.  As  a  result  the  trees  grew 
open  headed  and  generally  assumed  a 
vase  form,  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
branches  being  bare  and  the  fruiting 
wood  sparse,  weak  and  high  up  m  the 
trees.  The  trees  were  less  thrifty  and 
vigorous  than  pruned  trees  of  the  same 
variety.  Other  experiments  at  the  same 
station  indicate  that  heading  back  peach 
trees  in  early  spring  is  good  practice  and 
in  all  cases  advisable.  From  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  new 
branch  growth  of  the  previous  year 
should  be  removed,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  living  fruit  buds  on  the 
branch.  When  fruit  buds  are  killed  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  to  cut  back  with 
comparative  severity.  Only  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  however,  should  cutting 
extend  back  to  two  or  three-year-old 
branches. 

As  the  result  of  three  years'  experi- 
ments in  pruning  peach  trees  both  in  fall 
and  in  spring  at  the  Michigan  Station 
it  would  seem  that  the  best  time  to  prune 
is  early  in  the  spring  before  or  at  the 
time  the  sap  begins  to  circulate.  It  was 
noticed  that  when  the  trees  were  fall 
pruned  some  of  the  branches  killed  back 
instead  of  healing  over,  as  they  do  when 
spring  pruned.  The  yield  of  fruits 
proved  to  be  practically  the  same  on  the 
fall-pruned  and  spring-pruned  trees. 
The  practice  of  heading-in  the  peach 
trees  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  winter  when  the  wood 
is  frozen,  if  continued  would  seriously 
injure  the  trees. 

In  a  bulletin  devoted  to  pruning  and 
training  peach  orchards  by  the  Texas 
Station  a  low-headed  form  of  tree  is  ad- 
vocated as  a  protection  against  sun 
scald  and  greater  advantage  in  harvest- 
ing the  fruit.  At  the  California  Station 
the  fruit  was  larger  when  the  trees 
were  pruned  after  the  fruit  had  set  and 
the  additional  expense  of  thinning  was 
avoided.  The  Delaware,  Missouri  and 
Tennessee  stations  have^published  pop- 
ular bulletins  devotedftcT  the  subject  of 
pruning.      ^Jitized  by  Vn^l^ 
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METHODS  OF  APPLYING  UME. 

'  H.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  recently  reported 
the  results  of  14  years'  experiments  on 
the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of 
c&ustlc,  quick,  or  burnt  lime  (fat  or  rich 
stone  lime,  poor  magnesian  stone  lime, 
oysier-shell  lime),  slack  lime,  gas-house 
or  gas  lime,  gypsum  or  land  plaster, 
grouhd  limestone,  marl,  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  as  well  as  soft-coal  ashes,  when  ap- 
plied in  different  ways  (slaked  and  un- 
slaked, as  top-dressing,  or  worked  into 
the  soil)  and  amounts  in  a  common  crop 
rotation  (com,  wheat,  timothy  and  clov- 
er), in  connection  with  green  manures 
<cowpeas)  and  with  stable  n>anure. 
).  Jt  was  found  that  in  case  of  the  rota- 
tes named^  on  a  run-down  sandy  loam, 
naturally  well  drained,  limed  plots  gave 
larger  yields  than  unlimed  ploti^  ih%  av- 
erage net  return  from  liming  being  |4.60 
per  acre  annually,  valuing  com  at*  40 
cents  per  bushel,  com  fodder  at  20  cents 
per  hundred-weight,  wheat  at  90  cents  per 
buAhel,  straw  at  20  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, and  hay  at  60  cents  per  hundred- 
weight A.  net  return  of  |4.60  per  acre 
means  a  profit  of  |450  to  |600  annually 
when  applied  to  a  100-acre  or  a  150-acre 
farm,  respectively. 

A  study  of  the  most  profitable  rate 
of  applying  lime  showed  that  an  applica- 
tion of  20  bushels  per  acre  gave  only 
about  25  per  cent  more  net  profit  than  an 
application  of  10  bushels,  and  of  60 
bushels  only  about  50  per  cent  more  than 
10  bushels,  but  that  the  relative  profits  at 
the  end  of  four  years  were  in.  favor  of  20 
bushels  per  acre.  On  unproductive,  stiflT. 
rather  wet  clay  soil  it  was  found  to  be 
decidedly  advantageous  to  use  lime  at  the 
rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre  in  combination 
witl^  a  green  manuring  of  cowpeas.  It 
waa  also  found  to  be  advantageous  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil  to  use  lime  In  combina- 
tion with  stable  manure.  The  net  profits 
per  year  from  the  use  of  12  tons  of 
manure  and  20  bushels  of  lime  per  acre 
are  greater  than  have  been  obtained  in 
any  of  the  other  lime  tests  and  are  in  a 
measure  cm  explanation  for  the  better 
crops  which  are  obtained  in  those  sections 
of  the  9tate  tnat  have  used  lime  and 
manure   extenslvel}    for   generationa 

Oyster-shell  lime  was  apparently  some- 
what more  effective  than  stone  lime, 
though  the  difference  was  not  marked. 
Bfagnesian  lime  produced  decidedly  better 
yields  of  grain  than  pure  lime,  though  not 
quite  so  much  forage.  Calcium  carbonate 
(2.600  pounds  per  acre)  gave  decidedly 
better  results  than  caustic  lime,  and  the 
application  of  shell  marl  (13,000  pounds 
per  acre)  produced  more  grain  and  forage 
than  either  stone  lime  or  oyster-shell  lime. 
Caustic  lime  and  fine-ground  oyster  shells 
(calcium  carbonate)  were  cheaper  and 
much  more  effective  than  gypsum  or  land 
plaster  (4,125  pounds  per  acre).  Caustic 
lime  was  also  much  more  effective  than 
gas  lime  (2,925  pounds  per  acre)  of  oys- 
ter-shell origin.  Calcium  phosphate  in  the 
form  of  finely  ground  South  Carolina  rock 
(2,925  pounds  per  acre)  gave  better  re- 
sults than  g3i;>8um,  but  not  so  good  as 
either  calcium  carbonate  or  caustic  lime. 
Soft-coal  ashes  (13,000  iK)unds  per  acre) 
produced  little  if  any  effect — Farmers' 
Bulletin,   281. 


PROViDKNCB,  R.  I. — J.  F.  Wood,  ot  112 
Westminster  street,  has  a  valuable  hair- 
less dog  for  which  he  has  been  offered 
1250.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  li- 
censed in  the  state  and  of  great  Interest 
to  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Wood's  retail  store. 


BUROPBABT  HORTICULTURE. 

froic  thb  britibh  traob  papers. 
Trb  Declins  of  Chrtsanthbmuic 
Srowb. — There  is  no  doubt  that  chrysan- 
themum shows  have  lost  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  popularity  that  they  en- 
joyed a  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  and  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to 
the  cause  thereof.  In  the  opinion  of  mapy, 
the  increase  in  ^he  ntunber  of  classes  for 
vases  of  fiowers  at  the  expense  of  those 
shown  on  boards  is  answerable  for  the 
decline,  while  others  contend  that  the 
vases  have  done  much  to  save  the  exhibi- 
tions from  further  neglect  Other  causes, 
too,  have  imdoubtedly  played  a  part  in 
the  matter,  one  being  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  the  votaries  of  which  after  a 
time  need  a  change,  and  transfer  their 
affection  to  another  class  of  plants.  Again, 
the  huge  mop-like  blooms  are  only  too 
often  borne  on  plants  of  no  use  for  decor- 
ation— ^indeed,  when  chrysanthemums  are 
needed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  a  selection  made 
from  the  show  boards  is  quite  untrust- 
worthy. Lastly,  one  reason  that  I  have 
never  seen  put  forward  for  the  decline, 
and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  matter,  is  the 
practice  of  bringing  forward  year  by  year 
a  huge  list  of  so-called  new  varletien, 
whose  distinctive  features — ^In  many  eases 
at  least — consist  of  little  but  their  names 
and  prlcea  Except  in  sise,  it  is  very 
questionable  if  the  show '  chrysanthemums 
of  today  are  in  any  way  superior  to  those 
of  12  or  15  years  aga  The  early  fiower* 
ing  varieties — a  most  valuable  race — ^have, 
however,  received  many  valuable  addi- 
tions within  the  last  decade,  and  they 
are,  I  think,  destined  to  become  even 
more  popular  thfin  they  are  now. 

Thb  R.  H.  8.  of  lRBiJLND.-^The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Dublin,  December  11, 
1907,  under  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Jameson,  Esq.,  D.  Xi.  The  report,  if  not 
altogether  dismal,  was  not  exactly  en- 
couraging. F.  W.  Moore,  in  seconding 
its  adoption,  adverted  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  of  late  years  to  cater  for 
public  mipport  in  the  way  of  the  excellent 
shows  provided.  The  few  who  did  see  the 
August  show  in  Merrlon  square,  Dublin, 
could  not  but  endorse  that;  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  the  public,  with  a  host 
of  visitors,  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
Personal  experience  of  Dublin  folk  tends 
to  the  Inference  that  they  do  not  lack 
appreciative  horticulture  tastes;  they  are, 
in  fact,  of  a  high  order,  so  far  as  free 
samples  are  concerned,  but  this  year  the 
particular   show  mentioned  was  not   der 

f pendent  on  Dublin,  the  stranger  within 
ts  gates  being  in  fine  force,  and  surely 
never  before  was  there  such  a  jingling 
of  dollar^  through  the  Milesian  metropolis. 
If  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  re- 
cent transatlantic  financial  famine  it  was 
certainly  not  due  to  absorption  of  currency 
by  our  fiower  show. 

-  Carnation  Mrs.  Burnbtt; — ^It  is  pos- 
sible that  no  winter-fiowering  carnation 
of  any  color,  British  or  American,  has  ever 
received  such  a  welcome  as  the  above 
named  when  before  the  Winter  Flowering 
C^amatlon  Society  at  their  first  exhibition 
at  Regent's  Park  a  year  ago.  It  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors  the  society  had 
to  confer.  The  blossoms  shown  were 
large,  well  formed,  of  a  delightful  color, 
and  fragrant  withal..  The  growing  plants, 
however,  did  not  carry  the  same  weight, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  evidences 
that  the  variety  was  prone  to  rust  Thls^ 
.unfortunately,  in  some  districts — at  least, 
during  the  present  season — ^has  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  more  than  one  grower 
has  referred  to  the  apparent  weakness 
of  the  variety.  The  season  has,  of  course, 
been  anything  but  an  ideal  one  for  carna- 
tions in  the  open,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  in  a  more  favorable  year  a 
better  result  will  be  seen. 

Ampblopsib  on  a  North  Wall. — ^The 
ampelopsls,  or  Virginian  creeper,  is  often 
recommended  for  planting  to  cover  the 
north  wall  of  a  house,  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  a  good  one  when  the  proper 
ampelopsls  is  mentioned.  This  Is  the  old- 
fashioned  Virginian  creeper,  A  qulnquse- 
folia,  which,  although  requiring  support, 
will  give  an  excellent  account  of  itself  on 
all  but  the  most  hopeless  north  walla 
The  more  popular  A  Veitchll,  or  Vltis 
inconstans,  seems  to  be  quite  unsulted  to 
a  north  wall.  Anyhow,  a  neighbor  of 
mine  hsis  planted  a  good,  healthy  speci- 
men for  six  vears  in  succession  against 
the  north  wall  of  his  house,  and  not  a 
plant  has  grown.  Peonies  and  Veronica 
Traversi  do  well  at  the  base  of  the  wall. 


FLORAL  SUFERSTITIOIVS. 

There  is  nothing  which  grrowji,  around 
which  there  is  more  superstition  woven 
than  the  homely  mints.  Not  only  is  mint 
the  crowning  enticement  of  a  julep,  and 
a  thing  which  makes  sedate  tabbies  gam- 
bol and  roll  like  six-months-old  kittens^ 
but,  according  to  tradition,  the  different 
mints  have  supernatural  properties,  and 
there  are  good  and  bad  mints.  Penny- 
royal, aside  from  its  qualificatloB  as  a 
flea  discourager,  la  said  to  make  a  quar" 
relsome  husband  and  wife  stop  bickering, 
if  it  is  given  to  them  by  some  friend. 
Catnip,  on  the  other  hand,  when  chewed, 
creates  quarrelsomeness,  and  Is  said  to 
make  even  mild  and  gentle  people  flepc& 
If  catnip  is  held  in  the  hand  until  heated 
and  then  put  into  the  hand  of  another,  it 
will,  80  goes  the  superstition,  so  eoBtrol 
that  person  that  he  or  she  cannot  leave 
you  so  long  as  the  catnip  is  retained  in 
the  hand. 

Spearmint  will  prevent  Illness,  so  long 
as  it  is  worn  about  the  wrist  If  spear- 
mint is  mixed  with  salt  and  applied  to 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  the  wound  will 
heal,  it  Is  said.  In  the  olden  days  the 
children  used  to  put  a  bit  of  speannlnt' 
in  the  cots  on  Christmas  Day,  .believing 
that  at  the  exact  time  when  the  Saviour 
was. bom  the  mint  would  blossom. 

The  superstitions  which  cluster  around 
flowers  are  as  many  as  there  are  different 
fiowera  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  gath- 
er flowers  out  of  season,  as  before  and 
after  the  season  they  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  fairies.  The  first  wild  flowers 
which  are  gathered  by  a  youxxg  woman 
In  the  spring  should  spell  the  initials  of 
her  future  husband,  if  the  superstition 
holds  true. 

Here  Is  a  schedule  of  superstitions 
about  finding  the  first  flowe^  or  the  sesr 
son: 

If  found  on  Monday,  good  ludk  an  the 
year. 

If  found  on  Tuesday,  large  undertake 
ings  which  will  be  successfuL 

If  found  on  Wednesday,  a  wedding  In 
the  family. 

If  found  on  Thursday,  hard  work  with 
lltUe  profit 

If  found  on  Friday,  unexpected  wealth. 

If  found  on  Saturday,  misfortpaMr 

If  found  on  Sunday,  best  luck  oialL 

Some  of  the  numberless  flower  super- 
stitions are: 

To  plant  a  flower  hedge  is  to  bring  good 
luck. 

If  you  point  at  buds  they  will  blight 

To  hand  a  flower  reversed  to  any  one 
is  to  bring  bad  luck. 

If  a  person  wears  flowers  -with  the 
stems  upward  it  is  a  sign  tliat  he  or  ibe 
is  in  love  but  does  not  know  it 

If  you  pull  a  flower  to  pieces  you  will 
die  of  consumption. 

If  a  person  smells  flowers  gathered  from 
the  cemetery  he  will  lose  his  sense  of 
smell. 

To  have  flowers  wilt  quickly  in  the 
hands  denotes  ill  health. 

If  some  one  gives  you  a  yellow  flower 
you  are  going  to  have  money. 

If  some  one  gives  you  a  purple  flower 
you  are  going  to  have  tears  and  troubla 
— New  York  Tribune* 


FOREIGN  EXPOSITIONS. 

GREAT   INTBBBBT   IN   THB   RIO  BXHIBXTIOK. 

In  continuation  of  previous  consular  re- 
ports, relative  to  the  Brazilian  National 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
from  June  16  to  September  7,  1908,  Dep- 
uty Consul-General  Joseph  J.  Slechta 
writes : 

^Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
very  large  gathering  of  visitors  and  rep- 
resentatives from  all  portions  of  the  great 
republic  here  next  June.  Aside  from  the 
opportunities  in  oonnection  with  the  «acpo> 
sition,  circumstances  will  be  su^  that 
every  manufacturer,  in  any  line,  who  is  at 
an  concerned  about  winning  a  share  of 
Brazilian  trade,  cannot  do  better  than 
conduct  an  active  campaign  during  the 
months  of  the  exposition.  An  investment 
in  sending  a  good  special  representative 
for  that  occasion  will  bring  much  greater 
results  than  many  times  the  sum  expended 
in  postage  or  correspondence  based  on 
either  false  ideas  of  the  situation  or  on 
no  ideas  at  all." 

OENSRAX*  EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HBX4>  AT  riAT^pL 

An  international  exhibition  of  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  art  is  to  be 
held  at  Calais,  France,  from  April  If  to 
Octqber  4.  1908.  Applications  for  sVBoe 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director-Ger- 
eral  of  the  Exhibition,  Boulevard  Jae- 
quard,  Calais,  France. 
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TH£  CARPENTER  RAPID  TIE. 

Anything  that  saves  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  leads  to  satisfactory  results 
Is  sure  to  become  popular  and  the  small 
wire  ties  sent  out  under  the  name  of 
the  "Carpenter"  rapid  tie  by  Carpenter 
&  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  certainly  does 
this.  rPhe  ties  are  made  in  yarlous 
sizes  of  soft  metal,  probably  commer- 
cial copper.  They  have  a  kink  or  17 
bend  In  the  center'  to  grrip  a  stake, 
string  or  whatever  support  is  used 
and  the  soft  metal  ends  are  then  bent 
around  the  plant  stem  but  not  twisted. 
This  allows  of  the  stem  swellingr  nat- 
urally without  pinching,  an  important 
detail,  for  no  matter  how  careful  the 
operator  when  tyingr  by  hand  some 
are  almost  certain  to  be  tied  too 
tightly. 

This  method  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  our  pages  and  the  value  of 
the  tie  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  6t)0,- 
09,0  of  them  were  sold  by  Carpenter  & 
Co.  during  the  present  chrysanthenium 
season,  one  order  from  a  well  known 
floriist  being  for  100,000.  This  wire 
being  smooth  slips  up  the  string  or 
staike  better  than  raffia  or  cotton  and 
thus  prevents  buckling  or  breaking  of 
th^'  stenks.  The  price  of  the  smaller 
size  is  so  low,  only  75  cents  per  1,000, 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  do  without 
them,  considering  the  time  they  save. 
Holding  a  bunch  of  them  in  one  hand 
a  man  can  rapidly  attach  them  to 
roses,  chrysltnthemums  or  bulbous 
plants  with  the  other,  getting  over  the 
work  In  about  half  the  time  it  would 
take  to  tie  them  by  hand  with  raffia 
or  cotton.  But  perhaps  the  soundest 
argument  in  favor  of  this  tie  is  the 
fact  that  the  company  has  not  been 
able  up  to  the  present  to  turn  them  out 
fast  enougli  even  though  no  advertising 
has  been  done.  The  firm  Is  now,  how- 
ever, in  a  position  to  supply  all  orders 
and  we  predict  for  the  appliance  a 
large  and  ready  sale. 


PLAlfTS  AND  STERILE  SOIL. 

It  is  apparent  that  botanists  have  not 
yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  ques- 
tion why  certain  plants  grow  in  sterile  soils. 
It  is  assumed,  with  pretty  good  reason, 
that  some  plants  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  such  soils  because  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  less 
intense.  Although  the  cactus  has  to  pro- 
vide for  a  drouth  and  resist  evaporation, 
as  well  as  protect  its  supply  of  moisture 
from  thirsty  ^.nimals,  it  does  not  have  to 
ccunpete  with  grasses,  and  burdocks  and 
many  another  plant  that  would  crowd  it 
In  more  xertlie  8O11&.  'iiici\>  (xa«.  ^iikiier 
plants,  however,  that  seem  to  prefer  the 
barrens  and  when  removed  to  good  soil 
and  protected  from  their  enemies  do  not 
appreciate  it.  Of  such  plants,  the  butter- 
fly weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa),  the  par- 
tridge pea  (Cassia  chamaecrista)  and  the 
Western  sunflower  (Helianthus  occiden- 
t^le)  may  be  taken  as  examples.  They 
will  grow  In  good  soils,  but  they  are  never 
so  showy  as  when  contending  with  the 
inhospitable  phases  of  nature.  In  good 
soils  they  run  to  leavea  Desert  and  alpine 
plants  are  well  known  to  have  larger 
flowers  In  proportion  to  their  size  than 
plants  In  milder  regions,  and  If  we  are  to 
make  them  at  home  in  our  gardens  we 
must  not  favor  them  too  much.  They  are 
plants  looking  for  trouble  and  not  quite 
satisfled  unless  they  And  it. 


FORESTRY  LEGISLATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

At  the  recent  special  session  of  the 
legislature  an  important  forestry  bill 
was  passed.  The  law  provides  for  a 
Commission  of  Forestry  consisting  of 
the  governor ;  a  member  of  the  tax  com- 
mission; game  and  fish  commissioner; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries ;  a  practical  lumberman ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This. commission 
1%  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  sec- 
retary. Its  duties  are  to  publish  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  forest  conditions  with 
reference  to  the  effect  of  preservation, 
destruction)  etc,  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  state;  to  accept ^fts  of  land  and  to 
provide  for  proper  management;  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  denuded  land  which 
is  properly  cared  for  during  a  period  of 
10  years ;  to  look  after  fires  and  trespass. 
To  defray  the  incidental  expenses  the 
sum  of  $500  is  appropriated.  All  fin^s 
and  revenue  from  j-eserves  goes  to  a 
fund  to  be  called  the  forest  reserve  fund. 
Section  18^  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  the  United  States  government 
for  forest  reserves  and  the  jurisdiction 
thereof.  Doubtless  this  is  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Appalachian  reserve.  While  this  law 
does  not  provide  for  all  conditions  which 
its  friends  desire,  yet  it  is  a  very  good 
start  and  in  a  few  years  will  lead  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

SEE  FLOWERS  GROW. 

Photography  has  caught  the  fastest  ex- 
press train  in  motion  by  means  of  the 
einematograph.    and    it    also    shows    the 

Sowth  of  a  flower.  A  bud  which  bursts 
to  bloom,  in  say  16  days,  is  exposed 
to  a  camera  every  15  minutes  during  the 
16  days,  and  when  the  pictures  developed 
from  the  Alms  are  assembled  in  order  in 
the  moving-picture  machine,  the  observer 
may  see,  to  his  delight,  all  in  a  minute 
or  two,  the  gradual  breaking  of  the  bud — 
the  blossoms  open,  close  by  night,  and 
reopen  in  the  morning,  the  leaves  grow 
under  the  eye,  the  stamens  peep  from 
cover,  and,  finaily,  the  full-blown  flower. 

Don'^t  be  too  proud  of  your  iron  will 
until  you  find  out  how  much  pig  iron  there 
Is  in  its  composition. — Star  Monthly  Solic- 
itor. 

You  are  fortunate  if  you  do  twice  as 
much  work  as  your  fellow  clerk  even  if  you 
draw  the  same  salary,  for  you  are  in- 
creasing your  capital  of  Ability.  Ninety- 
flve  per  cent  of  young  men  do  not  know 
this.  The  flve  per  cent  who  do  know  it, 
succeed. — Star  Monthly  Solicitor. 


MOISTURE  VS  RUIIJDINGS. 

Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  in  a  report  from 
Ghent,  tells  of  successful-  experiments  in 
that  city  which  are  interesting  as  to  hy- 
giene of  dwelling  houses,  as  well  as  to 
the  preservation  of  monuments  and  pub- 
lic buildings.     He  writes: 

"These  experiments  have  been  recently 
ofllcially  made  for  the  first  time  in  Bel- 
glum.  The  Ghent  City  and  University  li- 
braries wore  seriously  threatened  by  hu- 
midity, ani  certain  parts  could  no  longer 
be  used  and  had  to  be  completely  aban- 
doned. It  was  therefore  decided  that  a 
trial  would  be  made  with  a  new  system 
of  drawing  humidity  out  of  walls,  which 
has  recently  been  invented  by  a  Belgian, 
after  long  and  patient  researches.  The 
experimenta  began  July  14  and  were  com- 
pleted on  August  14.  The  hygrometrical 
degree  of  the  air  in  the  room,  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  cubic  meters  (42,377.3  cubic 
feet),  where  the  different  experiments 
took  place,  was  83^  on  July  13.  At  that 
time  a  strong  moldy  smell  was  found  to 
exist  The  greater  part  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  >  saltpeter,  while  the  floor  or 
pavement  was  almost  continually  wet.  On 
September  13,  after  testing  the  new  sys- 
tem 30  days,  the  hygrometer  was  found 
to  have  lowered  from  83°  to  60°.  The 
walls  had  become  completely  dry,  and  the 
saltpeter  and  smell  had  disappeared.  The 
pavement  was  perfectly  dry  and  remained 
so,  while  prior  to  these  experiments  it  had 
always  been  found  to  be  moist  In  Bel- 
glum  the  normal  hygrometrical  atmos- 
phere of  buildings  In  good  condition  Varies 
between  60*  and  70°." 

$3)000  Per  Acre  in 
Tomatoes, 

Outdoor  cultvr*.  witli  my  C«Ber«to  •r  C*M*Bt 

f  laat  froteclorst  patent  pending. 
Set  plants  lix  waeki  earliar  asd  get  bothome 
prices.     Will  sell  town  riglitt  aad  furnish  mold. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  circular. 

J.  H.  HAI.ET,  Mvaith,  MIoh; 
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tin  T  ("  «n  niM  ft  w  orlrt  ■  w  I  dp  n*|TWt»tian.  Thod- 
iMi-li  of  fann^rt  fciirl  tturrli^nm  ivly  qjion 
theiTj  AbKillit^lT  tMM^neiie  ih^^j  Are  snrfl  Krow- 
«^r»,    ir  yuii  tuiTP  iJtTir   rUiilfa  mi^,  just  I 
Lrj  Wmm  \  Ells  yf-ar,   i.mt  new  raiivlDgiie  li«l  iw  / 
^  lolvw  All  ttie  pruUmifl  cf  |5 Uii Lin j^— will  I 
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^  rrs  rntJL.  writ^  for  %  copy. . 

J  J  N  %mMmk  %m 
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inljpfus  :iikJ  iiL^ini-iive  <'j*niiot£«.-  b^u^'^L     ua«d  it  a  text  book  bv  ittanv 

leading  COlIedei'     --ifi  iiiu:*--.  ^*■^ihtTitinu^\Adli*'Utw    jiLirr..  Mini   humtn^'iH  of 

}<hniM;^^P4|]i,it-  n  pn^lurtioik^  nf  ih'  Hcweit  and  Beat  TEilngx  for  Uic  Garden. 

\V'-  u  iJl  ^1  lul  n  f-mpy  uittuml  clinrjj*^  if  >im  mimlioii  thi^  iiuigsiAhit'. 
REJ^ftY    A.    DKEEit«    714  Ch*»lmat  Str«l.    PBILADELPBIA. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggl«9i  farm  wagons.  ffarmliHr  toolsi  bariiSi  •utbuilding  and  hauaaa 

often  need  ptmtinf.  •■Kvarybady'a  Paint  Book,"  written  by  t  tboroucMy  pnctictl 
ptinter,  will  lie  found  2  complete  fuide  to  tlie  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  ptintinf .  It  is  de- 
signed for  tlie  speciil  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  painting.  It  gives  pnctictl 
lessons  in  pltia  ptinting ,  varnialiing,  poHahing.  ataining,  papor  hanging,  kaiao- 
mining,  oto. 

It  also  tells  how  to  ronovato  furniluro  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  fiomo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiuming  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  thev  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantuUy  bound 
in  doth.    A' copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

TUB   QARDENINQ   CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,   CHICAQO. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  aw  Mqvly 

Manuai^  op  thb  Tkebs  op  NuRa^ 
AifSBiCA  (Salient).— The  mott  conir 
plete  and  atathcntic  work  oa  the  ratgect 
The  pages  anmber  826,  with  OTer  600 
Qhwtrattoiia.  Btcxj  tree  student  should 
haTeit.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  WncDBBSAKS,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  countrj 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illnstrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Peinciplbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailej).— The  entire  snbject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  yolume  of  516  p&ges.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR  and  AxjftABD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen)  .^The  requiremenU 
of  the  important  Yesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Teipr  fullT  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  fmd  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

•Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltiTatioii,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
ts  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lanoscapb  Garobning  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  buriness.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

fHow  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Yio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  ol  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ,  . 

Thb  (sOLDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  golofish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
bMt  fMvioe  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandbx^  Jidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

Chrvsanthbhum  Manual  (Smith) .» 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pcsts.  Hand- 
•omdy  bound  and  proitisely  illustrated; 
250piij|ea.   $1.0a 


off  tha  IMlowtog  books,  poatpald,  at 
How  TO  Qmsum  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlf  book  on  the  subfect.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  aAeminentiv 
successful  practical  florist,  ninstrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUae  COBMSUCTlOK  (Taft).»It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  iBige  or 
fmall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.*  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

BUI.BS  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustrar 
ions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
md  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
i^alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
he  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdis 
die  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  plainljr 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessnil  maricet  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laxgest 
glasshouses  for  forang  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoti,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (BigRle).— A 
ondensed  treatise.onthecultureof  straw- 
oerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose* 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  Rooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fi^m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessygrafdng,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowtngg  etc.,  with  every  mamtmlation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fttrmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
fierent  manures  for  the  dififerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aO  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Garobning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enardopcdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Ftdt  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


ths  priossgivam 

Tbb  Obchard  and  Pruit  Gabdbv 
(Powell) -One  of  the  must  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sub|ect  fera 
considerable  period.  It  is  dirided  into 
tfaiec  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volniim  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subjfct.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $  I  50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Tbbbs  of  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

T|tuCK  Pariono  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
Icr).    $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  ^Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Kenssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  Avcrytn- 
'  teresting  sut'Ject  handled  in  a  poptdaa 
and  masterly  way.    $2.0a 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Pazton).  His> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifol,  more  ea> 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  SplendicQ\ 
Olustrated  from  life.    $480. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Weld  Plowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  S' 
histrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance  in  the  woods  or  Adds.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bmoluh  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  ertant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  afl  kinds,  and  trils 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  a«> 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  ezodknt 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Haadsomdy  il]ua> 
trated.   50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  mterested  in  finitt  veg^ 
etable  or  flower  growing;  S02  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Son.  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Grrni  ot 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivaticu  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  MolUs,  Hardy  Roses,  Ainpe- 
lopsb  VeltchU,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmlfers,  uls 
Kaem^ieri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  apf^lcation.  High-class  Plants  tor  the  Conservatory, 
Greowouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.oiaiaiwiaiaft 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  Houfte  Pians  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Porowrly  State  EBtomologlft  of  Marytaad 

A  Praetloal  Treatise  ftnd  timely  work  od  eheap 
and  •flecUve  meaus  uf  deBtroying  mBaet  peits  and 
otbar  Termln  in  Tarious  placaa.  TliiB  work  is  tbe 
onteoma  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  anthor,  to-" 

Stber  with  the  experieneea  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  

ravrr  growers  and  nurserymei^ 


owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.  Bydrocyanio  acid  gas  Im  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 


is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orcliard  trees  is 
ouUined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  conhld- 
ered  t  he  beet  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDRNRRS  A10>  FliORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  oannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tie  destruction  of  >lnsect  pests.^  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.-  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
tor  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIiIiRRS  AND  GRAIN  DRAIiRRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  pubUcatlon  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  neen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  su^ect  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
Ulning_grain  in  stor;^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  ^consid- 
ered. To  thU  trade  tne^  werlt-ls  IndisDensaUo  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMRRS  OF  THR  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  Msy  remedy  for 
»phers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COIiLRGR  AND  STATION  WORKRRS 
wHI  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  U  complete  in  everv  respe^^t  and  Is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publ(sh«(iJ.   It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-teehnical  style,  profusely  lllnstrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  MO  pages,  price,  post- 
paid,  il.00. 
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TRADE  MAItKS 

Designs 

CO^VRIQHTS  Ac. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deserfptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  onr  opinion  Area  whether  an 
rnventlon  is  probabljr  paUnUblgj^omm^i^ 

[tS. 


I  !■  probably  nat«enUblej^ommui 

lions  strietjbr  confldentM-^HANDBOra  on  Pat 
lent  free.  Oldest  agancy  f or  Mcuripigiiateni 
Patents  taken  thror-'  '  '^  — 

IpeetatfioCtos.  without 


ugh  Munn  A  Co.  reoelve 
>  eoarge.  In  the 


Scienfific  Jimericaii. 

A  handsomely  llhistrated  weekly.  iMKest ^ 
eulatlonof  anysdentlflotonrnaL  Terms.  iS  a 
year :  four  months,  (L  Sold  by  aU  newsdMlers. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  tecriliisr 
tbem.     Priot,$1.00Nttpii4. 

Vkt  GAWENINC  COm  CHctgi* 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 


•  •  •  Or  •  •  • 


AN 


Gardening  ^ss. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  IST.M. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Mqoon  BaiUiai^  CHICAGO 
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ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  S^f-hfo^-^So^rjS'^z'i  9^c?t?"SS?^"&; 

Slbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c;  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.   Special  prices  on  h  ton  lota  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  ^'GARDEN  CXPT  SPAWN.  '^i'ZT.^T&L'^n'^l^ 

tiffht  tubes  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inocuFation  of  the  bncls 
positively  known  will,  it  ia  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  thia  selection  <A  ^eties  the  ipJenor 
yifeldini  kinds  are  avoided.  '  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or ffcigbt^lO lbs.. 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-8e  Randelph  St. 


NBW  YORK:  14  Barelay  St 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,    the 
leading  American. Seed   Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will    be  mailed 
free  to  any   address   upon  appUca-  ^ 
tion. 
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Parks  and  Qardens 


TMfiS  FW  PARKS  AND  HOHB  GROUNDS 

BY  JOHN  DUNBAR. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  a  few 
months  since  with  the  manager  of  a 
large  American  nursery,  he  made  the 
statement  that  there  was  a  much  smaller 
demand  for  choice  and  rare  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  private  es- 
tates and  home  grounds  at  the  present 
time,  than  there  was  say,  from  10  to  20 
years  since.  The  firm  for  which  he  was 
the  responsible  manager  was  eliminat- 
ing from  its  nursery  and  lists  a  num- 
ber of  choice  subjects  for  which  at  the 
present  time  there  was  no  demand. 
From  a  purely  business  point  of  view, 
he  said,  they  could  not  give  space  in 
their  grounds  for  stock  that  was  seldom 
asked  for,  no  matter  how  rare  and  valu- 
able it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
horticulturist  and  arboriculturist. 

Whether  this  condition  obtains  in 
inost  of    the   large   nurseries   of    this 


country,  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  Every 
devoted  lover  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  known  and  under  cultiva- 
tion, cannot  but  regard  a  condition  of 
affairs  like  this  with  profound  regret, 
assuming  that  it  is  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  the  horticultural  status  of  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
at  the  present  time.  We  cannot  help  but 
believe,  though,  that  the  present  system 
of  nature  teaching,  common  in  most  of 
the  elementary  and  advanced  schools  in 
the  country,  will,  m  the  natural  course 
of  events,  produce  a  desire  in  the  minds 
of  large  numbers  of  people,  to  have  a 
specific  knowledge  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  this  and  other  regions,  and  in 
some  way  the  opportunity  to  meet  this 
expression  ought  to  take  definite  form. 

In  our  country  the  law  that  guides  the 
division  of  estates  and  property  amongst 
the  children  at  the  death  of  the  owner, 
usually  results  in  the  sale  of  the  estate, 
and  a  complete  change  in  its  manage- 
ment.   Though  the  pr^VlQPS  owner  was 


a  lover  and  planter  of  harcjy  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  new  owner,  perhaps,  cares 
nothing  about  them,  and  may  chop  them 
out  from  mere  caprice.  This,  then,  is 
very  unfavorable  to  the  care  and  per- 
petuity of  choice  collections  of  trees  and 
shrubs..  What  is  known  as  the  law  of 
primogeniture  in  the  transmission  of  es- 
tates and  landed  property,  is  maintained 
in  Great  Britain  in  some  modified  form, 
from  feudal  days,  and  landed  estates 
are  passed  down  undivided  in  a  family 
lineage  through  numerous  decades.  This 
accounts  for  the  extensive  planting  of 
many  beautiful  collections  of  trees  and 
shrubs  on  private  estates  in  the  British 
islands.  They  are  tended  and  cared  for 
by  the  successive  heirs,  who  will  per- 
haps generally  make  a  few  additions. 

The  transmission  of  property  in  this 
way,  justly  and  properly,  has  no  exist- 
ence in  American  law,  but  it  no  doubt 
largely  accounts  for  the  lack  of  a  de- 
mand in  planting  large  estates  with 
choice  collections  of  trees  and  plants. 
The  tendency  therefore  seems  to  be  to 
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plant  trees  that  grow  rapidly  and  make 
a  quick  growth  such  as  Carolina  pop- 
lars; white  willows;  silver  maples,  or 
similar  fast  growing  subjects  and  fill 
the  grounds  with  them,  and  form  rapid 
growing  masses,  if  there  happens  to  be 
an  absence  of  good  native  arborescent 
grgWth.  There  is-  no  patience  to  wait 
and  Watch  the  beauties  of  choice  sub- 
jects reveal  themselves,  because  perhaps 
they  may  grow  more  slowly,  and  require 
more  care. 

It  is  plainly  then  to  be  seen  that  it  is 
only  in  the  areas  and  lands  devoted  to 
public  parks^  where  collections  of  trees 
and  shrubs  can  be  grown  with  any  de- 
gree of  perpetuity,  and  where  the  people, 
or  those  interested  in  studying  them, 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so. 
In  parks,  or  portions  of  parks  with 
purely  rural  aspects  many  trees  and 
shrubs  from  foreign  climates  would  look 
incongruous,  and  only  the  native  sub- 
jects are  fitted  to  such  scenes.  There 
are, '  however,  many  situations  in  con- 
nection with  buildings,  and  formal  con- 
ditions, where  the  rural  aspects  are 
completely  interrupted,  and  where  im- 
portant, plantings  pf  rare  trees  and 
shrubs  could  be  properly  introduced,  for 


good  educational  advantages.  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  plant  such  things  in 
what  we  call  family  or  ordinal  sequence, 
or  to  call  any  such  collection,  large  or 
snjally  an  arboretum,  or  make  any  effort 
to  segregate  them  in  one  portion  of  the 
park  system.  The  main  point  is  to  plant 
them  where  personal  judgment,  and  the 
advice  and  experience  of  others  say  th^ 
will  do  well,  and  look  thrifty.  Then  it 
remains  to  create  enthusiasm  about 
them ;  talk  about  them ;  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  them,  through  the  press 
and  be  sure  and  have  them  correctly 
labeled;  and  remember  this,  we  are  to 
blame  as  park  men,  if  at  least  some  of 
the  people,  take  no  interest  in  those  col- 
lections. The  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
largest  and  most  complete  living 
museum  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  world,  and  which' has  done  more  to 
spread  abroad  the  practical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  trees  than  any  other 
institution  of  its  kind,  is  a  fine  example 
of  what  such  an  institution  can  do,  on 
such  a  comprehensive  and  broadly  or- 
ganized basis.  In  the  following  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  we  will  deal  with  spe- 
cies, taking  little  or  no  account  of  nur- 
sery or  horticultural  varieties : 


EUPTELEA    POLYANDRA. 

Growing  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  basswoods,  or  lindens,  form  a 
most  interesting  genus;  some  of  the 
species  are  not  well  known,  but  are 
beautiful  subjects.  The  weeping  bass- 
wood  (Tilia  petiolaris),  with  its  long 
stalked  leaves,  silvery  white  beneath,  and 
its  strong  fragrant  flowers  in  July, 
should  be  in  all  parks.  I  have  noticed 
quite  a  few  of  it  in  the  Boston  parks, 
and  occasionally  elsewhere.  The  Crim- 
ean basswood  (T.  dasystyla),  with  deep 
shining  green  leaves,  and  distinct  up- 
right habit  of  growth  gives  promise  of 
being  an  excellent  ornamental  tree.  The 
Manchurian  basswood  (T.  Mandschu- 
rica),  has  large  distinct  foliage,  spread- 
ing branches  and  showy  yellowish  white 
flowers  in  July  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  an  important  addition  to 
the  list  of  foreign  trees  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation. The  Mongolian  basswood  (T. 
Mongolica),  is  a  slender,  compact,  small 
tree,  with  small,  slender,  stalked  leaves. 
The  largest  tree  of  this  I  know  of  in 
cultivation  is  in  the  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
nursery  at  Rochester,  and  is  from  15  to 
18  feet  in  height  and  a  very  pretty  ob- 
ject. The  elm-leaved  basswood  (T.  ul- 
mifolia),  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  much  more 
common  Dutch  basswood  (T.  vulgaris), 
which  it  resembles  in  some  respects. 
The  smallish  thin  leaves,  with  a  peculiar 
steel  green  lustre  beneath,  and  the 
rather  compact  head,  render  it  a  most 
interesting  tree.  A  hybrid  basswood, 
sometimes  listed  under  the  name  of  T. 
argentea  spectabilis,  is  a  beautiful  tree 
with  deep  green  leaves,  pale  beneath, 
and  spreading  drooping  branches  which 
retain  the  leaves  without  loss  of  color 
until  late  in  the  fall. 

Amongst  the  •  horse  chestnuts,  there 
are  some  beautiful  objects  that  are  not 
well  known.  The  Chinese  horse  chest- 
nut (i^sculus  turbinata),  with  its  hand- 
some deep  green  leaves  and  dense  com- 
.pact  head,  makes  a  handsome  foliaged 
tree.  The  yellowish-white  flower  clus- 
ters are  not  as  showy  as  in  some  other 
horse  chestnuts.  The  red  flowering 
horse  chestnut  (A.  carnea,  Sjm.  A.  rubi- 
cunda),  said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  is 
perhaps  better  known  than  any  other 
tree  I  refer  to,  but  it  is  so  striking  when 
in  bloom,  that  we  must  call  attention  to 
it,  for  it  should  be  in  all  parks.  Many 
individuals  flowered  so  profusely  at 
Rochester  last  June  that  they  attracted 
particular  attention.  Another  red  flow- 
ering horse  chestnut,  A.  carnea  Brioti, 
has  flower  clusters  particularly  brilliant, 
and  handsome  dark  foliage.  It  forms  a 
compactly  headed  tree  and  in  15  years' 
time,  grows  about  15  feet  tall.  A  small 
head  horse  chestnyt,  A.  arguta,  recently 
introduced  from  the  south  western 
states,  and  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
arborescent  shrub  than  a  tree,  has  lus- 
trous green  foliage,  that  unfolds  re- 
markably early  in  spring.  The  yellow- 
ish flowers  are  not  showy. 

The  phellodendrons  are  natives  of 
western  Asia,  have  compound  deep  g^reen 
leaves,  and  are  interesting  pungent  aro- 
matic trees.  Of  the  three  known  spe- 
cies in  cultivation,  P.  Sachalinense  is  the 
most  ornamental  and  promising,  and  Dr. 
C.  S.  Sargent,  says  that  it  "shows  the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  climate 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  where  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  a  valuable 
shade  and  ornamental  tree." 

The  Chinese  cedrela  (Cedrela  Sinen- 
sis), is  a  graceful  and  handsome  tree 
and    the    large    compound    deep    green 
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leaves  have  a  tropical  looking  effect  on 
a  well  grown  specimen.  It  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  cultivation,  but  is  not  gen- 
erally known. 

The  hackberries  are  interesting  trees 
and  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  elms, 
to  which  they  are  closely  related.  The 
Chinese  hackberry  (Celtis  Sinensis), 
from  northern  China  appears  to  be 
hardy  at  Rochester.  The  habit  is  some- 
what spreading  and  the  foliage  is  light 
green.  The  sugarberry  or  hackberry 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  (C.  Missis- 
sippiensis),  judging  by  its  appearance  in 
nursery  rows,  will  prove  to  be  hardy  in 
the  north  eastern  states.  The  longish, 
tapering  leaves,  conspicuously  netted  be- 
neath, are  attractive. 

Perhaps  the  birches  are  the  most 
graceful  trees  we  have  in  our  parks,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  species  are 
well  known  in  cultivation.  A  handsome 
birch  from  Japan,  known  under  the 
name  of  Betula  Maximowiczii,  has 
broadly  oval  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and 
reddish-orange  colored  bark  on  the 
stems.  The  habit  is  ascending,  and  part- 
ly spreading,  and  it  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing a  most  important  decorative  tree. 
In  12  years,  it  forms  a  tree  about  25  feet 
tall.  Erman's  birch  (Betula  Ermani), 
also  from  Japan,  has  slender  branches, 
with  deep  green  leaves,  and  forms  a 
graceful  head.  The  bark  on  the  trunk 
is  yellowish-white,  with  a  tinge  of  or- 
ange on  the  branches.  Erman's  birch 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  is  far  from  well  known. 

Everybody  likes  walnut  trees,  from 
their  bold  angular  habit  of  growth  and 
handsome  compound  leaves.  Siebold's 
walnut  (Juglans  Sieboldiana),  has  been 
long  enough  in  cultivation  to  prove  its 
hardihood  and  usefulness.  The  large 
handsome  leaves  are  very  attractive.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  has  fruited  at 
Rochester,  but  it  fruits  freely  on  the 
grounds  of  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport, 
between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  oth- 
er places  in  this  country.  The  mountain 
walnut  (Juglans  rupestris),  from  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico,  forms  a 
small  tree  in  cultivation  and  fruits  free- 
ly in  a  small  sfate.  It  appears  to  be 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Rochester. 

An  interesting  genus  of  trees,  closely 
allied  to  the  walnuts,  known  under  the 
somewhat  barbarous  name  of  Ptero- 
carya,  has  several  species  that  are  rare- 
ly known  in  cultivation.  The  best  and 
hardiest  is  P.  rhoifolia.  It  has  large 
pinnate  leaves,  and  breaks  away  near 
the  ground  into  a  number  of  stems.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  trees  is 
that  of  producing  their  winged  nuts  in 
long  racemose  clusters. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  distinctive 
American  trees  than  hickories,  and  sev- 
eral species  are  common  in  most  of  our 
parks.  Ashe's  shagbark  hickory,  which 
has  unfortunately  been  afflicted  with  a 
very  inconvenient  specific  name,  Hicoria 
Carolina  septentrionalis,  is  a  new  im- 
portant, species  recently  recognized  from 
the  west  and  south  western  states,  and 
is  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  80  feet. 
It  should  be  an  important  addition  to 
this  handsome  genus  of  trees. 

The  various  Mountain  ash  and  ser- 
vice trees  are  always  ornamental,  where 
they  do  well,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
very  capricious  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  They  seem  to  do  well  in  cul- 
tivation in  Ontario.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  hardihood  with  them.     A  mountain 
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ash  lately  introduced  from  Asia,  Sorbus 
Thianschanica,  gives  promise  of  being  a 
most  useful  park  tree.  The  service 
tree,  Sorbus  torminalis,  has  long  been  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  today  little  known. 
We  had  a  few  trees  of  this  imported 
from  Europe  last  spring.  S.  latifolia,  a 
good  deal  like  the  last,  has  also  long  been 
in  cultivation,  but  is  little  known.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  on  the  grounds 
of  the"  campus  at  Rochester  university ; 
it  is  about  40  feet  in  height  and  very 
distinct. 

Several  species  of  hazel  are  freely 
grown  in  parks,  but  the  so-called  Con- 
stantinople hazel  (Corylus  Colurna), 
from  south  east  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
is  rarely  seen,  although  long  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  tender  in  the  north, 
but  there  are  specimens  in  the  Rochester 
parks  30  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
roundish  and  slightly  lobed,  and  the 
branches  are  spreading  and  form  a  pyra- 
midal outline.  They  are  perhaps  the 
best  specimens  in  the  country. 

Several  species  of  alder  are  usually 
pretty  well  represented  in  most  parks, 
two  common  native  species  and  a  Euro- 
pean one.  The  Japanese  alder  (Alnus 
Japonica),  is  perhaps  the  most  orna- 
mental of  all  alders.  The  long,  smooth, 
deep-green  leaves  are  very  attractive, 
and  it  does  not  take  many  years  to  at- 
tain a  height  of  30  feet.  A.  tinctoria  is 
another  species  from  Japan  with  large, 
coarsely-toothed,  deep  green,  leaves,  that 
promises  to  be  a  good  park  tree. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

Improvements  of  a  sub/stantial  nature 
have  been  made  at  Snyder  park,  Spring- 
field. O.,  during  the  past  year  and  more 
are  contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 
Since  this  beauty  spot  was  granted  to  the 
city,  the  work  of  Improvement  has  been 
advancing  from  year  to  year  and  with 
each  summer  season,  the  people  are  more 
and  more  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  the  park  as  a  place  of  in- 
nocent  and   helpful   recreation. 

Among  other  improvements  of  the  past 
year  is  a  large  and  conmiodious  green- 
house for  wintering  and  rearing  the  flow- 
ers which  will  beautify  the  various  ave- 
nues, ravines  and  grass  plots  during  the 
summer  season.  In  this  way  the  park 
board  will  be  enabled  to  provide  a  greater 
abundance  of  flowers  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  structure  is  located  at 
the  foot  of  Jackson  street  and  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  13.000.  The  improvement 
which  probably  appeals  to  the  people 
more  than  any  other  is  the  erection  of  the 
ohelter  house,  or  dining  hall,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  park,  near  the  lake.  This 
unique  building,  built  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  other  structures  in  the  park,  af- 
fords a  pleasant  place  to  dine  and  also 
for  protection  from  the  weather  in  case 
of  summer  showers.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  15,500.  The  most  recent  im- 
provement is  the  erection  of  a  boatfaouse. 
This  is  a  commodious  structure  on  the 
edge   of   the    lake. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  should  not  be 
broken  up  into  very  small  divisions  un- 
less it  is  really  necessary  to  obtain  a 
large  number  of  small  plants.  Very  close 
division  means  increased  heat  to  insure 
their  safety  and  strong  heat  in  the  earli- 
est stages  is  bad  for  most  plants.  In 
the  case  of  this  fern  it  means  tall,  weak 
fronds,  while  the  beauty  of  small  plants 
lays  in  their  compactness  and  bushy 
habit.  But  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  no  matter  how  the  plants  are  di- 
vided see  to  it  that  they  are  not  placed 
in  individual  pots  until  they  are  getting 
well  into  growth.  The  first  potting,  in 
very  small  pots,  may  be^in  moderately 
light  soil  well  enriched  with  old  and  de- 
cayed cow  manure  freely  added,  but 
later  potting  should  be  in  a  fairly  heavy 
soil.  Good  sound  loam  is  necessary  to 
grow  this  fern,  and  peat  is  useless  after 
the  earliest  stages.  The  fronds  will  be 
better  and  more  lasting  and  will  not 
need  support  unless  the  plants  are 
grown  in  heat.  But  in  all  cases  see  that 
the  drainage  is  perfect  and  that  watering 
is  carefully  done,  giving  enough  to  thor- 
oughly moisten  the  plants  and  then  al- 
lowing them  to  get  fairly  on  the  dry 
side  before  giving  more. 


A  night  temperature  of  60*   to  65*»   is 
quite  warm  enough. 

These  nephrolepises  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  a  rather  flat,  brown  scale, 
but  the  young  insects  are  white  aad  at 
first  glance  resemble  tiny  pieces  of  white 
cotton  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond. 


NOTES  ON  BOSTON  FERNS. 

Preparations  for  the  summer  crop  of 
Boston  ferns  and  the  various  other 
nephrolepises  that  are  included  among 
the  florists'  stock,  are  now  in  order. 
These  ferns  are  readily  multiplied  by 
means  of  their  many  runners.  Plant 
out  the  stock  plants  on  a  bench,  giving 
them  about  four  inches  of  good  soil  of 
very  similar  character  to  that  one  would 
plant  roses  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there 
are  likely  to  be  some  young  plants  that 
may  be  taken  oflf  and  potted.  When 
first  planted  the  nephrolepis  bed  will 
not  require  very  frequent  waterings,  but 
as  the  plants  become  well  rooted  and 
grow  freely  they  will  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  water,  for  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  bright  and  airy  house  in  order  to 
keep  the  young  plants  short  and  stocky. 


Nephrolepis  Superbissimm. 


pest,  but  strong  tobacco  solution  is  also 
liable  to  injure  the  tips  of  the  fronds. 
The  growing  tips  of  the  nephrolepis 
fronds  are  quite  tender,  and  it  is  better 
to  throw  away  a  plant  that  is  badly 
infested  with  this  scale  than  to  risk 
further  trouble  with  it.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  plant  out  none  but  clean  plants 
for  stodc,  else  the  trouble  will  become 
more  marked  the  following  season. 


This  insect  is  very  destructive,  and  its 
ravages  soon  show  in  the  form  of  light 
colored  spots  that  appear  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  proving  that  the  insects 
have  been  satisfying  their  appetites  with 
the  juices  of  the  leaf.  A  dipping  in  to- 
bacco extract  will  help   in  killing  this 


NEPHROLEPIS    SUPERBISSIMA. 


SEEDLING  FERNS. 
It  is  so  easy  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
young  ferns  for  growing  on  that  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  buying  stock 
for  the  purpose.  The  custom  of  sowing 
several  nearly  related  kinds  together  is 
responsible  for  the  number  of  hybrid 
and  cross-bred  forms  that  appear.  Some 
are  good  and  others  are  poor,  but  the 
majority  are  useful  for  some  purpose 
or  other.  ]^ems  are  notoriously  erratic 
in  this  way  and  do  not  always  come 
true  from  spores.  The  spores  may  be 
sown  now  and  at  intervals  all  throu|^ 
the  season  according  to  requirements. 
Sow  on  sterilized  soil  in  pans  or  boxes, 
or  on  any  moist  places  around  the 
houses  where  the  temperature  keeps 
fairly  well  up.  Kept  constantly  moist, 
the  prothallus  soon  spreads  over  the 
•  surface  of  the  soil  and  in  due  time  the 
tiny  fronds  appear,  when  the  seedlings 
may  be  taken  out  in  little  blocks  an  inch 
or  so  across  and  transferred  to  other 
flats  in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  When  they 
have  again  taken  a  good  hold,  divide 
them  up  singly,  or  nearly  so,  and  either 
prick  them  out  again  or  pot  them  singly. 
By  sowing  frequently  a  constant  supply 
of  healthy  young  stock  in  any  quantity 
required  can  be  kept  up.  The  various 
pterises,  gymnogrammas  and  adiantums 
are  easily  raised  this  way. 

MARGUERnES. 

Plants  of  marguerites  in  various  sizes 
are  needed  for  filling  window  boxes 
later.  The  autumn  struck  cuttings  are 
now  nice  little  stock  in  2-inch  pots,  and 
must  be  pinched  or  cut  back  to  induce 
a  bushy  habit.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
growth  has  hardened,  cut  back  just 
above  this;  if  cut  to  the  hard  wood, 
they  will  not  break  so-  readily.  Keep 
the  plants  fairly  dry  after  cutting  back. 
The  tops  may  be  inserted  in  the  propa- 
gating bench  and  will  make  nice  little 
plants  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Pinch 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  and  pot 
in  the  2-inch  size  when  they  have  made 
an  inch  of  new  growth.  As  soon  as  re- 
established, pinch  them  again.  Older 
plants  cut  back  in  the  fall  are  now  be- 
mg  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  A 
firm  root  run  and  fairly  heavy  soil  is 
necessary,  causing  a  well  consolidated, 
dwarf  growth  and  freedom  of  flower. 
Plants  in  loose  soil  grow  quicker,  but 
lack  substance  in  the  growth  and  flow- 
ers. Run  them  in  a  cool,  airy  house 
right  along.  The  comparatively  new 
Queen  Alexandra  is  much  superior  to 
the  old  white  form,  both  for  cutting  and 
pot  work. 

Pbopaoatinq  Boston  Febkb. — Instead 
of  risking  fine  specimens  of  the  new 
sorts  of  nephrolepis  by  continued  divi- 
sion of  all  the  stock,  put  a  few  in  a 
bench  solely  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  stock,  and  leave  the  others  alone. 
Instead  of  mutilating  good-si^ed  plants 
when  enough  small  plants  to  increase 
the  stock  are  not  on  hand,  buy  small 
plants  of  some  one  who  has  thein  in 
abundance.  ^^ 
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HOW  TO  HAVE  ROSES. 

Because  of  seeming  difficulties  in  cul- 
tivation, supposed  to  be  due  to  tender- 
ness, lack  of  vigor  and  liability  to  dis- 
eases and  insect  attadcs,  many  are  de- 
terred from  entering  upon  the  culture 
of  roses,  says  W.  C.  Barry,  of  EUwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  contem- 
porary. Others  think  that  the  rose  only 
blooms  once  in  the  year  and  that  the 
plants  afterwards  are  not  only  unat- 
tractive but  objectionable.  It  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  writer  in  this  brief  article 
to  mention  a  few  beautiful  hardy  and 
half-hardy  continuous-flowering  varie- 
ties, possessing  good  foliage,  and  suita- 
ble for  planting  in  ornamental  beds  on 
the  lawn  or  in  plats  in  the  garden 
proper,  and  to  furnish  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  for  house  decoration. 

Hybridists  have  greatly  added  to  the 
list  of  so-called  ever-bloomers  which  will 
largely  replace  the  older  Bourbons,  Ben- 
gals and  Chinas,  none  of  which  can  be 
said  to  be  really  satisfactory.  The  plants 
are  not  sufficiently  vigorous  nor  are  the 
flowers  attractive  enough.  The  teas, 
though  exceedingly  beautiful,  are,  in  the 
main,  too  delicate  to  succeed.  But  there 
are  some  in  this  list,  especially  among 
the  hybrid  teas,  of  surpassing  beauty, 
great  vigor  and  remarkable  freedom  of 
bloom,  and,  withal,  capable  of  with- 
standing severe  cold  if  well  protected. 
The  origination  of  these  teas,  hybrid 
teas,  and  polyanthas,  prompts  the  writer 
more  than  anything  else  to  suggest  and 
recommend  to  all  flower  lovers  to  make 
the  attempt  at  least  towards  securing  a 
bountiful  supply  of  roses  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  basis  of  successful  rose  growing 
is  rich  soil,  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
well-drained  and  thoroughly  and  deeply 
spaded,  enriched  with  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer. The  soil  can  hardly  be  too  rich, 
but  the  manure  must  be  decayed  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it,  and 
the  plants  must  be  set  in  the  soil,  not 
in  the  manure  as  it  is  sometimes  done. 
Well-decayed  sod,  prepared  in  advance 
and  forming  a  compost,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  garden  soil.  Careful  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  months  in  advance  of 
planting,  will  amply  repay  the  care 
taken.       Very     satisfactory     beds     or 


masses  may  be  planted  of  one  kind  of 
rose;  for  example— of  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz,  a  vigorous,  free-blooming,  crimson 
hybrid  tea.  This  is  an  ideal  bedding 
rose,  being  a  continuous  bloomer,  of 
vigorous  habit,  good  foliage  and  pro- 
ducing abundantly  showy,  mediimi-sized, 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  rich  and  permanent 
color. 

La  France,  once  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  roses,  is  still  valuable 
for  bedding  as  it  flowers  constantly  and 
freely,  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery  pink 
color  and  has  a  delicious  perfume.  Caro- 
line Testout  is  very  like  the  latter,  but 


deeper  in  color  and  is  one  of  the  best 
bedders.  Killarney  is  a  distinct  and 
vigorous  variety  free  in  producing  its 
long  tapering  buds  of  a  delicate  flesh 
color,  suffused  with  pink.  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria,  a  light  yellow  hybrid  tea, 
is  a  flne  companion  to  the  above  named. 
Clothilde  Soupert  is  a  dwarf  polyantha 
having  flowers  of  a  delicate  flesh  color, 
with  rosy  center.  It  is  hardy  and  flow- 
ers abundantly.  Baby  Rambler,  also  a 
polyantha,  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  bedding,  being  dwarf,  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  continuous  in  flower.  The 
blooms,  being  produced  in  clusters,  are 
not  as  desirable  for  cutting  as  those 
borne  on  single  stems;  nevertheless,  the 
trusses  can  be  utilized  in  vases  with 
good  efl'ect.  It  improves  with  age,  and 
moderate  protection  is  reconmiended. 

Cecile  B  runner,  one  of  the  dwarf 
fairy-polyanthas,  bears  perfect  little 
buds,  followed  by  small  but  perfectly 
developed  blooms  of  a  salmon  tint,  after- 
wards becoming  white.  It  is  also  suita- 
ble for  bedding.  Pink  and  White  Maman 
Cochet  (tea)  justly  deserve  all  com- 
mendation for  cut  flower  purposes.  The 
flowers  are  remarkably  beautiful  in 
form,  charming  in  color  and  remain 
perfect  long  after  being  cut.  For  vases 
they  are  unexcelled.  The  pink  variety, 
while  excellent,  is  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  the  white,  which,  though  a  yellow- 
ish white,  is  tinged  with  blush,  render- 
ing it  exceedingly  attractive.  The  buds 
of  both  are  imusually  well  formed,  sur- 
passing in  this  regard  those  of  almost 
any  other  kind,  and  the  plants  being 
very  vigorous  and  floriferoud,  a  large 
nimiber  of  blooms  may  be  obtained 
from  a  few  specimens.  The  buds  of 
these  varieties  should  not  be  cut  until 
they  are  about  three-quarters  open,  be- 
ing then  at  their  best. 

The  hybrid  perpetuals  are  not  so  con- 
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stant  in  flowering  as  those  named  above. 
They  flower,  usually  in  June,  very  pro- 
fusely, and  after  this  refuse  to  bloom  ex- 
cept at  intervals.  Those  mentioned  are 
they  that  flower  over  the  longest  period, 
have  great  adaptability  to  various  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  are  universal 
favorites  as  garden  roses.  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  quite  hardy,  blooms  early  and 
late,  and  has  lovely  flowers  of  silvery 
rose.  Ulrich  Brunner  has  cherry  red 
flowers,  large  and  fragrant,  good  foliage 
and  is  very  free.  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
or  Snow  Queen,  is  a  newer,  pure  white 
variety,  exceptionally  beautiful  in  the 
bud.  It  will  doubtless  be  much  grown 
when  better  known,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent qualities.  Paul  Neyron  is  a  veiy 
large  flowering  rose  and,  in  the  bud 
stage,  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  In  the 
fully  developed  stage  it  is  slightly  coarse. 
The  Wilder  is  a  very  large,  globular, 
bright  red  and  fragrant  variety,  hardy, 
vigorous  and  free.  It  is,  in  short,  one 
of  the  flnest  in  cultivation. 

In  order  that  roses  may  be  employed 
most  effectively  they  should  be  planted 
in  beds  and  masses,  from  20  to  100  or 
more  plants  together  and  all  of  one 
kind,  not  a  variety  or  mixture,  and  the 
varieties  suggested  in  this  article  are 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  When 
planted  in  beds,  roses  should  be  set 
about  18  inches  apart,  or  13  plants  for 
a  bed  six  feet  in  diameter  and  37  plants 
for  one  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  hy- 
brid perpetuals  may  be  planted  two  feet 
apart,  or  about  seven  plants  for  a  bed 
six  feet  in  diameter,  or  19  plants  for  a 
bed  10  feet  in  diameter.  I  will  close 
with  Dean  Hole's  advice  to  rose  grow- 
ers: 

"He  who  would  have  beautiful  roses 
in  his  garden,  must  have  beautiful 
roses  in  his  heart.  He  must  love  them 
well  and  always.  To  win  he  must  woo, 
as  Jacob  wooed  Laban's  daughter, 
though  drouth  and  frost  consume.  He 
must  have  not  only  the  glowing  admira- . 
txon,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  passion, 
but  the  tenderness,  the  thoiightfulness, 
the  reverence,  the  watchfulness  of  love." 
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TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Leave  pruninfr  alone  durinc  severe  froat^ 
Allow  American  Beauty  at  least  a  week  longer 

than  the  tea  roses  in  the  sand. 

BuminsT  the  top  soil  of  any   foul  land  helps 

kill  many  perennial  weeds. 
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Carnation  Lloyd. 


"Thb  Rose  Bush;  It  Blooms  Month- 
ly," is  the  title  of  a  Philistine-like 
publication  published  in  the  Lennox 
Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Repot  autumn  struck  fuchsias  and  insert  more 
cuttings  if  they  are  likely  to  be  needed. 

A  good  hotbed  made  now  is  of  assfstanoe  in 
raising  ve^table  seeds  for  planting  later. 

Give  plenty  of  air  to  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
plants  in  frames  on  all  possible  occasions. 

Keep  the  flowers  picked  off  altemantheras  or 
few  growth  shoots  for  cuttings  will  be  produced. 

Begrin  to  increase  the  temperature  slightly  for 
roses  in  pots  that  are  to  be  in  flower  for  Easter. 

Look  over  all  fall  planted  trees  and  if  stak- 
.ing  or  tying  is  necessary  attend  to  it  at  once. 

As  the  bulb  fiats  are  emptied  repair  any  that 
need  it  and  store  them  away  for  next  season's 
use. 

Damp  the  rafila  before  tying  on  the  scions 
when  grafting  roses  and  tie  only  moderately 
tight. 

Ridge  up  badly  drained  soil  and  cut  cross 
furrows  where  necessary  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape. 

Wake  up  the  mignonette  with  a  little  fer- 
tilirer  if  it  seems  to  be  shy  in  growth  or 
flowering. 


Sow  Cob<Ba  scandens,  Maurandia  Bardayana 
and 'Other  vines  for  veranda  planting. 

Keep  the  stock  plants  of  cfaiysanthemunu  per- 
fectly coqI  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air 
at  all  times. 

A  good  application  of  bonemeal  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  roses  that  are  making 
rapid  growth. 

Cut  down  hedges  that  are  not  wanted  and 
pile  the  brush  on  the  roots  to  be  burned  later 
and  kiU   them. 

Watch  the  carnations  that  are  being  fed  and 
if  any  show  signs  of  yellowing  at  the  points  cease 
feeding  at  once. 

'  Sow  Grevillea  robusta.  It  pays  to  take  time 
to  sow  the  seeds  point  downward  in  a  soil  con- 
taining some  sandy  peat. 

Never  use  bad  cuttings.  It  is  cheaper  to 
throw  them  away  at  first  thai»  to  be  bothered 
with   them  all  the  season. 

All  shrubs  that  commence  to  grow  early 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  afteir  the 
frost  goes  out  of  the  soil. 

Keep  well  in  front  of  the  rose  disbudding 
and  do  not  allow  the  force  of  the  plants  to  be 
wasted   in  forming  useless  shoots. 

Where  old  benches  of  maidenhair  ferns  were 
cut  back  in  fall  and  are  now  making  a  good 
growth  a  little  feeding  is  in  order. 

See  that  there  |re  no  woodbine  or  similar  weeds 
around  the  roots  of  newly  planted  fruit  bushes 
or  they  will  lead  to  much  trouble  later. 

Commence  working  a  stock  of  dahliai  by 
placing  the  roots  in  moderate  heat  and  keying 
them  moist  to  produce  shoots  for  cuttings. 

Push  on  with  cleaning  the  bark  of  old  lichen- 
infested  trees  whenever  the  weather  admits  and 
when  through  give  a  good  coat  of  whitewash. 

While  the  ground  is  frozen  get  all  the  ma- 
nure led  onto  the  ground,  as  this  plan  is  more 
satisfactory  and  less  laborious  than  at  any  other 
time. 

If  the  benches  are  not  ready  for  the  aspara- 
gus and  the  plants  are  give  a  small  shift  If 
they  get  very  hard  in  the  pots  they  will  not 
start   freely. 

Stir  the  soil  regularly  on  the  stock  benches 
of  Boston  ferns  to  allow  of  the  runners  break- 
ing through  easily.  Take  care  these  are  not  in- 
jured in  the  operation. 

Finish  u*^  all  pruning  of  hydrangeas  as  soon 
as  possible.  H.  Hortensia  and  others  that  flower 
at  the  point  of  last  season's  growth  must  not, 
of  course,  be  pruned  now. 

Cement  concrete,  among  many  other  uses,  is 
advised  for  filling  rot  holes  in  large  trees. 
All  decayed  wood  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  before  running  in  the  cement. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


HARDT  FLOWEK  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  the  bedding 
out  system,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  be- 
little the  efforts  of  those  who  still  cling 
to  this  method  of  gardening,  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing  as 
a  flower  garden  containing  hardy  planta 
that  come  up  smiling  every  year  at  the 
proper  season,  are  long  suffering  under 
neglect  and  hard  treatment,  and  that  give 
us  flowers  in  plenty  to  gather  for  the 
home  or  to  make  a  grand  display  on 
the  plants.  Nurserymen's  lists  are  puz- 
zling to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
flowers  they  anxiously  wish  to  grow,  and 
we  have  prepared  the  following  short 
notes  to  help  all  such  to  make-  a  selec< 
tion.  It  is  not  a  complete  list  by  any 
means,  but  every  plant,  mentioned  is 
good,  hardy  and  useful  and  may  be 
planted  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

WINTER  ACONITE. 

The  winter  aconite,  Eranthis  hyema- 
lis,  is  about  the  earliest  flower  to  show 
above  groimd  in  spring  when  its  lovely 
yellow  cups  with  green  fringe  around 
them  are  always  welcome.  It  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  hardy  bulbs,  and 
is,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  on  the 
grass  under  trees  than  in  the  soil.  It 
should  be  planted  in  broad  informal 
patches  in  every  garden. 

ANEMONES. 

Anemones  constitute  a  large  family 
and  all  are  useful.  A.  sylvestris  flowers 
early  and  freely,  especially  in  light  soil. 
The  flowers  are  variable  in  color,  are 
rather  fleeting,  but  keep  up  a  fine  dis- 
play, owing  to  the  number  produced. 
The  crown  or  popy  anemones  follow  and 
are  among  the  finest  of  hardy  bulbs.  A. 
fulgens  is  a  beautiful  scarlet  and  there 
are  scores  of  varieties,  all  of  which  flow- 
er freely.  The  Japan  anemone  flowers 
later  in  the  summer,  its  lovely  white 
flowers  being  admired  by  all.  It  keeps 
on  flowering  for  three  months. 

AQUILEGIAS.    . 

The  aquilegias,  or  columbines,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The 
common  purple  variety  is  a  somber 
looking  subject,  and  it  would  not  be 
must    loss    if   this    was    exterminated. 


But  the  beautiful  varieties  that  can 
be  raised  from  a  packet  or  two  of  seeds 
are  favorites  everywhere,  flowering  for 
months .  on  end,  and  among  the  most 
graceful  of  hardy  plants.  If '  purchasing 
seed  ask  for  hybrids  of  A.  ccerulea  and 
A.   chrysantha. 

FUNKIAS. 

The  plantain  lilies  are  excellent  sub- 
jects, thriving  in  the  coldest  localities, 
and  never  failing  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  thelnselves.  The  large  white 
flowering  form  is  the  best  and  the 
variegated,  yellow  and  white,  are  also 
beautiful. 

HEMEBOOAIXISES. 

Hemerocallises  or  day  lilies  are  among 
the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in 
existence.  The  showy  flowers  do  not 
last  long  individually,  but  are  pro- 
duced over  a  very  long  season.  There 
are  deep  yellow  and  tawny  yellow  flow- 
ered kinds,  H.  flava  and  H.  fulva,  while 
the  large  flowering  H.  aurantiaca  major 
and  the  smaller  but  beautifully  colored 
H.  Thunbergi  ought  to  be  included. 
These  plants  absolutely  take  care  of 
themselves  and  multiply  rapidly. 

IRISES. 

The  iris  is  such  a  large  family  that 


Carnation  Wanoka. 


we  cannot  hope  to  name  a  tithe  of  those 
that  are  good  for  garden  decoration. 
A  good  selection  of  I.  pumila,  followed 
by  I.  Germanica  in  variety  should  be 
always  included,  while  among  the 
Japanese  varieties  are  some  of  the 
grandest  flowers  of  the  garden.  These 
like  a  moist  position,  but  get  along 
fairly  well  anywhere.  The  English  and 
Spanish  irises  are  cheap  and  easily 
grown  bulbous  subjects,  free  flowering 
and   very   beautiful. 

PHLOXES. 

Early  in  spring  the  beautiful  trail- 
ing phloxes  such  as  P.  subulata  and  its 
varieties  brighten  up  the  front  of  the 
borders.  They  are  flne  for  edgings,  and 
the  many  varieties  keep  up  a  display 
over  a  long  season.  The  tall  late  flower- 
ing phloxes  are  among  the  finest 
of  herbac^us  plants,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden.  They  are  too  well  known 
to  need  describing,  are  varied  in  color 
and  thrive  anywhere.  Buy  good  varie- 
ties and  keep  them  true  to  name  if 
possible.  The  pure  whites  and  bright 
reds  are  the  best. 


POPPIES. 

The  grandest  of  all  poppies  is  the 
oriental,  Papaver  orientale.  It  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  large  beds  where 
its  lovely  fern-like  foliage  and  immense 
scarlet  flowers  make  a  grand  display. 
.The  Iceland  poppies  are  fine  for  sowing 
in  small  clumps  in  the  border.  They 
are  perennial,  but  often  treated  as  an- 
nuals, sown  in  pots  and  small  patches 
of  the  seedlings  lifted  and  transferred 
to  th«  borders.  The  colors  are  varied 
and  all  are  beautiful.  The  Welsh  poppy 
and  the  horned  poppy  are  both  beauti- 
ful yellow  flowers  but  not  so  easy  to 
grow  as  the  others.  The  latter  tekes 
its  name  from  the  long  born-like  seed- 
pods  that  grow  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
The  Shirley  poppies  are  beautiful  an- 
nuals selected  by  an  English  raiser,  of 
many  varied  colors.  These  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
border. 


PROPAGATING  DAHLIAS2AND  PHLOXES. 

Few  plants  are  as  popular  at  present 
as  the  dahlia  and  the  phlox.  The 
propagation  of  both  is  very  simple,  more 
BO  than  with  a  great  many  otlier  plants, 
and  anyone  having  a  few  feet  of  bench 
space  to  spare  will  do  weir  to  get  a 
few  roots  of  dahlias  of  the  best  leading 
varieties  and  plant  samq  at  once,  in  a 
temperature  of  55**-60®  at  night.  I  re- 
commend a  bench  for  this  ]purpo8e  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  temptation  to  put 
them  imder  a  bench  on  a  ^helf  where 
nothing  would  do  well. 

Full  sunshine  is  none  too  good  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  ei^eoted  and,  as 
they  are  of  a  rather  succulent  nature, 
they  require  all  the  light  they  can  get. 
The  bench  on  which  they  are  planted 
should  -be  deep,  enough  to  allow  them 
enough  soil  to  i^^^  on,  they  being  great 
feeders; 'five  inches  deep  does  very  well, 
with  good  drainage  so  that  no  water 
stands  around  them  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  any  good  soil  made  quite 
sandy  suits  them.  No  fertilizer  need  be 
used  to  start  with,  but  after  they  have 
been  growing  a  while  some  feeding  in  a 
liquid  form  is  very  beneficial.  Do  not 
cover  very  deeply;  just  enough  to  keep 
the  crowns  moist.  Give  a  good  watering 
first,  then  water  very  sparingly  till 
growth  starts,  and  in  20  days,  or  less 
with  some  varieties,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  cuttings. 

These  should  be  taken  rather  short  and 
often,  two  or  three  times  a  week  if  neces- 
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sary,  rather  than  let  them  go  too  long 
as  they  will  get  hollow.  There  is  quite 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken.  Some  advocate 
taking  a  chip  off  the  bulb  along  with  the 
cutting  to  make  sure  of  its  rooting, 
and  if  taken  any  other  way  they  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  bulbs  which  will  not 
send  up  eyes,  or  will  be  blind  as  it  were. 
We  find  that  by  taking  them  at  a  joint 
just  above  the  crown,  so  as  to  not  en- 
tirely destroy  the  eyes,  and  make  them 
with  a  good  heel,  nearly  all  of  tliem  root, 
and  none  of  them  come  blind.  Taking 
them  this  way  they  keep  coming  and 
it  is  surprising  how  many  can  be  got 
from  a  few  bulbs.  While  I  believe  the 
former  method  to  be  a  good  one  where 
only  a  few  plants  are  needed,  I  believe 
it  would  b^  a  o(Hnplete  failure  where  many 
thousands  are  needed  because  naturally  the 
best  part  of  the  tubsr  would  be  cut  away. 


BLUE  FLOWERED  ANNUALS. 

The  following  are  blue  flowered  an- 
nuals :  Anagaliis  grandiflora  and  A. 
Hnifolia,  both  with  rich  blue  blossoms. 
Centaurea  Cyanus  is  the  well-known 
blue  cornflower,  a  universal  favorite. 
Selfsown  plants,  growing  singly,  will 
often  attain  a  height  and  width  of  al- 
most three  feet.  Delphinium  Ajacis  is 
the  common  annual  larkspur.  Gilia  cap- 
itata  bears  dense  heads  of  blue  flowers. 
Nemophila  insignis,  with  its  sky-blue 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  best  of  annuals. 
Nigella  Damascena  (love-in-a-mist),  in 
its  common  form,  is  of  the  palest  blue, 
but  the  variety  Miss  Jekyll  is  much 
deeper  in  color.  Nolana  tenella  is  a 
Chilian  plant  with  pale  blue  flowers 
having  a  whitish  eye.  Phacelia  cam- 
panularia,  from  California^  is  a  hand- 
some annual  bearing  deep  blue  flowers. 
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Gold  Medal  variety  shown  at  Carnation  Convention  by  Cottage  Gardens  Co  ,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


When  in  the  sand  th^  only  need  to  be 
kept  warm,  dS""  to  70^  bottom  with 
W*  to  63^  overhead,  or  about  the  same 
as  is  used  for  most  soft  stock.  The  cut- 
ting as  a  rule  root  very  freely  but  oe- 
easionally  there  may  be  one  that  is  a 
little  troublesome;  still  they  will  all 
root  if  given  time. 

Hardy  phlox  ean  be  planted  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  dahlias  at  this  time> 
of  the  year  except  that  they  require  a 
much  cooler  house.  The  carnation  house 
is  periiaps  as  good  as  could  be  had. 
niey  should  be  watered  rather  sparing- 
ly as  they  grow  very  fast,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  l^ve  made  a  sood  strong 
growth,  they  can  be  cut  with  a  heel 
uke  salvias  or  dahlias  and  put  in  the 
cutting  bench  with  the  carnation  cuttings. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  plant  phlox 
in  the  same  place  twice  unless  the  same 
variety  is  used,  as  they  reproduce  them- 
selves  ftrom   roots   left  in   the   groimd. 

J.  R. 


Sedum  coaruleum  is  a  charming  little 
pale  blue  carpeting  plant  from  the  Medi- 
terranean shores.  Whitlavia  grandiflora 
is  a  pleasing  native  of  California. — Gar- 
dening World. 
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Rtveesidii,  Gal. — ^Amonfr  other  shrubbery  to  be 
tiMd  in  beautif3riDir  the  streets  of  this  city  and 
Arlington   are   10,000   Ragged   Robin   roses. 


It  is  quite  easy  to  raise  plants  to 
flower  this  season  from  seed  sown  now. 
Both  double  and  single  varieties  come 
fairly  true  from  seed,  ancl,  unless  for 
exhibition  purposes  or  otherwise,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  varieties 
absolutely  true  to  name,  culture  from 
seed  is  the  best  method,  seedlings  not 
being  so  liable  to  disease  as  are  plants 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  division.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly  in  flats  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  eO"*  to  65*"  at  night  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  the 
first  rough  leaf,  prick  them  off  two 
inches  apart  in  other  flats  or  on  a  bench. 
When  re-established  the  temperature 
must  be  gradually  lowered,  heat  being 
fatal  to  the  production  of  healthy,  stout 
plants.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  light 
and  when  the  leaves  touch  each  other 


bed  them  out  in  frames,  where  they  can 
be  protected,  until  May  or  June,  ttey 
will  by  this  time  be  strong  plants  and 
should  be  planted  out  on  a  oeeply  cul- 
tivated, well  enriched  soil.  Should  hot, 
dry  weather  set  ii^  mulch  them  with 
half  decayed  manure,'  or  if  this  is  not 
done,  keep  the  hoe  going  regularly  about 
them  to  keep  down  weeds  and  iBsnic 
the  surface  soil  being  in  good  eonditioB. 
By  keeping  tiism  luways  moving  this 
way  fine  spikes  are  produced  the  cin> 
rent  season  and  grand  pUwts  furmfA 
for   flowering  the  next. 
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HOTBEDS, 

A  hotbed  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
aids  to  gardening  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Those  who  have  no  greenhouse 
can  hardly  do  without  one,  while  those 
who  have  will  find  it  an  excellent  auxil- 
iary at  a  time  when  space  is  scarce  and 
it  is  most  needed.  The  size  the  hot- 
bed is  to  be  must  depend  upon  circmn- 
stances,  but  err  on  the  side  of  making  it 
too  large  rather  than  too  small.  All 
the  room  will  be  needed  as  the  grow- 
ing seedlings  develop  and  begin  to  branch 
out  for  themselves,  while  every  spare 
comer  can  be  utilized  for  the  culture  of 
the  salads  and  other  green  food  that 
we  all  need  and  enjoy  in  spring.  Look 
back  to  last  year.  JDid  you  not  wish 
that  you  had  made  the  hotbed  bigger 
when  seedlings  had  to  be  pricked  off  and 
you  were  considering  how  it  was  the 
radishes  went  so  quickly.  Make  it  as 
big  as  possible  then,  and  buy  or  rig  up 
an  extra  sash  or  two  to  cover  it. 

If  plenty  of  leaves  were  saved,  as  we 
advised  in  fall  these  will  be  a  great  help 
now.  Not  only  do  they  make  the  man- 
ure go  much  farther,  but  they  maintain 
a  more  steady  heat  than  is  possible  with 
all  manure,  lasting  longer  and  never 
becoming  violently  hot.  Having  as  much 
good  manure,  or  manure  and  leaves,  as 
can  be  obtained,  turn  the  heap  over  a 
couple  of  times  to  thoroughly  mix  it, 
and  let  it  heat  up.  Then  turn  it  agaiii, 
throwing  the  outside  parts  to  the  mid- 
dle and  vice  versa  to  give  it  a  regular 
heating  power  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
strongest  odor.  Mark  out  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  bed  by  placing  a  stake  at 
each  comer.  See  that  this  allows  two 
feet  outside  the  size  of  the  frame  all 
around.  Tlien  throw  the  manure  in  and 
tramp  it  firmly  in  position.  See  that 
the  outside  is  kept  very  firm.  The  mid- 
dle is  sure  to  be  all  right. 

As  sheltered  a  place  as  possible  should 
be  selected  for  the  hotbed.  Place  the 
frame  on  the  heap,  which  should  be  at 
least  three  feet  high  and  more  if  possi- 
ble, and  let  the  sash  slope  to  the  south. 
The  depth  of  the  frame  should  allow  of 
about  six  inches  of  soil  and  six  inches 
more  to  the  glass  at  the  lowest  part, 
which  will  make  the  back  or  highest  part 
18  inches.  Let  the  soil  also  slope  a  lit- 
tle when  placing  it,  but  not  so  mueh  aa 
the  rake  of  the  glass.  The  sooner  the 
soil  is  put  in  the  better,  as  it  will  be- 
come warmed  up  and  solid  before  sow- 
ing the  seed.  Besides  this  any  weed 
seeds  present  will  either  be  killed  by  the 
heat  from  the  manure  or  will  start  grow- 
ing and  may  be  pulled  out  before  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  the  various  crops.  In  our 
next  notes  we  will  treat  further  on  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  seed  sowing. 
gitized  by  R, 
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1IISTAK£S  WITH  MUSBROOMS. 

The  cvlture  of  mushrooms  is  not  dif- 
ficult when  everything  can  be  obtained 
at  ^e  proper  time,  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  of  the  right  character,  but  it  can- 
Bot  be  denied  that  more  failures  are 
recorded  witJi  this  crop  than  almoet  any 
other.  We  cannot  hope  in  a  short  ar- 
ticle to  give  full  directKms  but  will  touch 
on  a  few  points  often  loet  sight  of  even 
by  growers  of  considerable  experience: 

l&garding  the  manure,  this  may  come 
from  stables  where  the  horses  have  be^i 
given  medicine  which  contains  drugs  of  a 
deleterious  character,  and  manv  failures 
mAy  be  traced  to  this.  In  spring,  horse 
keepers  use  much  green  f6od,  and  the 
manure  froai  such  staUee  is  not  good. 
Horses  fed  re^larly  on  dry  hard  food 
produce  the  kind  needed  and  this  must 
be  thrown  into  a  heaf  and  turned  f  re* 
quently  until  all  the  nuik  smell  has 
gone  and  there  is  a  smell  not  unlike  that 
of  mushrooms  in  the  mass.  It  is  ready 
then  for  use. 

I^wning  is  sometimes  left  until  too 
late  for  a  quick  crop.  It  is  often  ad- 
vised that  the  heat  is  allowed  to  decline 
eonsiderably  before  spawning.  But  this 
ia  a  waste  of  heat  and  if  the  manure  has 
been  properly  prepared  it  will  not  heat 
violently  or  quickly,  but  will  maintain 
a  regular  rise  for  a  few  days  and  may 
usually  be  spawned  in  about  four  days 
from  the  time  the  beds  are  made  up. 
Again,  some  growers  break  up  their 
spawn  into  too  small  pieces  (we  refer 
to  the  bride  spawn).  A  bride  should 
not  be  broken  into  more  than  eight 
pieces  and  these  should  be  laid  imder 
tiie  surface  and  the  manure  pressed 
baek  firmly  over  them.  Never  use  a 
dibber.  Large  pieces  of  spawn  do  not 
suffer,  should  the  bed  become  slightly 
overheated,  or  at  least  only  the  outside 
of  it  suffers.  Small  pieces  would  be 
mined  entirely. 

The  nature  of  the  fine,  thread-like 
mycelium  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
When  making  new  beds  on  shelves  over 
tiiose  already  in  bearing  growers  pound 
away  with  a  hammer,  a  brick  or  some 
such  thing,  quite  oblivious  of  the  shak- 
ing they  are  giving  the  growing  beds. 
The  jinr  often  leads  to  the  snapping  of 
the  mycelium  threads  and  is  the  cause 
of  frequent  failures  of  beds  or  parts  of 
beds.  0?he  remedy  for  this  is  to  make 
aH  beds  on  the  same  line  of  shelves  at 
the  same  time  if  possible  and  not  to 
have  them  connected  over  great  lengths. 
Mistakes  in  watering  are  common  with 
banners.  Experienced  growers  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  watering  at  all  is 
risky  and  heavy  watering  fatal.  They 
usuimy  arrange,  by  keeping  up  a  very 
moist,  oool  atmosphere,  to  do  away  with 
13ie  necessity  of  any  but  light  spray- 
ing. R. 

The  Oracle. 

Yov  are  ioWted  to  consult  '"I'UI  OKACIX*  on 
uv  matter  that  puzzlev  you.  Write  le^bly.  on 
one  sM«  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  waats 
cl«arly  kaovn  in  as  few  wordi  aa  peeeible.  Name 
and  addreae  wnld  in  all  cisei  be  fdven. 


AZALIU  FLOWBRS  DRWPIIIG. 

Ed.  QABOEiiriNo: — 

Why  do  the  flowers  of  azaleas  drop  In 
a  livins  room?  A. 

Partly  because,  as  a  rule,  the  plants 
are  not  well  established,  being  Imported 
and  forced  Into  flower.  Partly  also  be- 
cause of  the  dry  atmosphere  which  is  in- 
jurious to  all  plant  life. 


tbh-weec  stocks* 

Ed.  Qarobninq:— 

Does  the  term  "Ten-Week  Stocks"  mean  that 
these  plants  will  flower  in  10  weeks  from  the 
time  the  seed  Is  sown?  0.  U. 

Doubtless  this  was  how  this  class  of  stock 
came  to  be  so  named.  They  usually  flower  in 
about  three  months  under  the  best  culture. 


RAISING  GOLDEN  SEAL. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  give  me  details  as  to  raising  and  cul- 
tivating  Ctolden-seal.  E.  0.  P. 

Goklen-seal  (Hydrastis  Canadensis)  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  eastern  states  and  delights  in  ample 
root  moisture  and  a  soil  containing  peat  or 
leaf  mould.  It  may  be  propagated  by  division 
of  the  roots  while  dormant  or  from  seed  sown 
in    spring. 


AN  INSBCT  QUHiT. 

Ed.  Oardonino: — 

Please  find  enclosed  insects  and  let  me  know 
what  they  are,  also  bow  to  get  rid  of  tiiem. 
They  increase  very  fast  and  will  Qy  when  dis- 
turbed. I  had  a  Black  Prince  fuchsia  in  my 
cucumber  house  on  which  they  seemed  to  start 
and  breed.  E.  P. 

The  package  when  received  contained  nothing 
but  a  couple  of  dried  up  leaves  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  in  the  mail.  You  should  send  insects 
profiorly  packed  and  we  will  then  endeavor  to 
help  you. 


SWAINSONAS  LOSING  THEIR  LEAVES. 

Ed.  Qabdbnino:— . 

What  is  the  cause  of  swainsonas  losing  their 
lower  leaves?  They  are  planted  both  on  solid 
snd  raised  benches  in  a   carnation  temperature. 

O.   U. 

This  we  cannot  tell  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  treatment  the  plants  have  had.  It 
is  natural  for  some  of  the  lower  leaves  to  faU 
annually,  but  if  many  fall  something  has  prob- 
ably  occurred  to  check  the  free  action  of  the 
roots.  This  may  arise  from  overratering  or 
other  causes  and  only  those  in  charge  of  tiie 
plants  or  in  a  position  to  escamine  them  can 
decide  this. 


VIOLET  TROUBLES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino: — 

I  have  tried  to  grow  violets  but  they 
are  a  failure,  the  flowers  small  and  the 
foliage  poor.  The  temperature  In  the 
house  runs  up  to  75<>  by  day  with  all  the 
ventilators  open.  Would  you  throw  them 
out?  If  so,  what  vegetable  crop  could  I 
srow  now  in  their  place?  J.  H.  F. 

Your  temperature  is  too  high  and  to  be 
successful  with  violets  this  would  have  to 
be  decreased  and  ordinary  cultural  details 
followed.  These  cannot  be  given  here, 
but  notes  frequently  appear  in  our  col- 
umns on  this  subject  and  you  may  And 
them  on  referring  to  back  numbera  Prob- 
ably as  the  season  is  so  far  gone  it  would 
pay  you  better-  to  throw  them  out.  The 
time  is  good  fon  starting  ououmbers  or 
tomatoes,  either  of  which  if  properly 
treated  will  pay  well. 


CAKNATION   AFTBRaLO^igiti^gd  by  GOOQIC 
Silver  Medal  Variety  shown  at  Carnation  Convention  by  R.  Witterstaetter,  Cincinnati,  O^ 
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Propaoatinq  time. 

Sow  the  verbenas. 

Dry  the  poinsettias  now. 

Lime  water  drives  worms  out  of  pots. 

Cover  the  rhubarb  with  leaves  or  lit- 
ter. 

Get  ready  for  sowing  the  annuals  in- 
side. 

Read  the  notes  on  page  168  on  "Hot- 
beds." 

Help  us  by  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers. 

Don't  expect  good  crops  from  ,old  or 
poor  seed. 

Time  to  think  of  spring  onions  and 
other  salads. 

Wake  up  the  pelargoniums  with  a  lit- 
tle fertilizer. 

Weak   roots  and  strong  soil   form  a 
bad  combination. 


Light  and  frequent  fumigation  will 
keep  cineraria^  clean. 

Ficus  IIepenb  for  covering  unsightly 
walls  in  the  greenhouse. 

Venthate  the  greenhouse  carefully 
these  cold,  bright  mornings. 

A  DRY  atmosphere  in  the  greenhouse 
is  the  sure  forerunner  of  insects. 

Keep  up  with  the  band.  Ask  The 
Oraci^  if  you  don't  know  how. 

Sow  ft  few  seeds  of  the  common  As- 
paragus in  small  pots  for  decoration. 

Lygodiuh  Scandens  is  one  of  the  best 
ferns  for  trailing,  or  hanging  baskets. 

The  calla  is  almost  aquatic  and  needs 
a  very  free  supply  of  water  while  grow- 
ing. 

Buy  or  prepare  plenty  of  labels,  stakes 
and  other  requisites  for  the  coming  sea> 
son.  ' 

Variegated  and  fine  leaved  plants 
.show  their  color  best  in  rather  poor 
soil.^ 

The  Waban  Conservatories'  white  Kil- 
lamey  rose  will  not  be  sent  out  till 
1909. 

Azalea  Hexe,  with  its  bright  red 
blooms,  has  made  a  pronounced  bid  for. 
favor. 

You  should  have  had  your  seed  cat- 
alogue by  now.  But  better  late  than 
never. 

Start  the  oleanders  growing.  Give 
them  all  the  heat  and  moisture  at  com- 
'mand. 

Did  you  try  that  beautiful  basket 
plant.  Campanula  isophylla?  It  is  not 
too  late. 

Parsnips  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful of  winter  vegetables  and  must  be 
sown  early. 

Soot  and  lime  in  equal  proportions 
will  do  away  with  those  slimy  spots  on 
the  benches. 

Prune  deciduous  trees  that  were  not 
done  in  the  fall  but  leave  the  ever- 
greens until  later. 

Experienced  American  Beauty  rose 
growers,  who  have  a  light  soil  only  at 
command^  prefer  graft^  to  own  root 
plants. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  of  which  even  the  very 
poorest  specimens  are  useful  for  stock 
purposes. 

W.  N.  RupD's  comments  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  on  the  varieties  shown  at 
Washington  are  commended  to  all  car- 
nationists. 

Start  the  fuchsias.  If  you  do  not 
grow  them  as  well  as  those  figured  in 
our  last  issue,  grow  them  as  well  as  you 
can.     They  are  easy. 

The  beautiful  and  sweetly  scented 
Daphne  Mezereum  should  be  planted  in 
sunny  warm  nooks  where  its  tlowcrs  are 
delightful  in  early  spring. 

Suburban  Life  is  now  owned  by  tlie 
S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  and  is  expected  to 
come  forward  as  a  rival  of  Country 
Life  and  the  Garden  Magazine. 

The  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Illinois  have,  it  is  said,  voted  to  choose 
the  purple  violet  as  state  flower  and  the 
white  oak  as  the  native  state  tree. 


Pansixs  are  not  usually  too  plentiful 
around  Easter  and  a  simple  way  of  hav- 
ing an  abundance  is  to  sow  seed  of  a 
good  strain  now  and  devote  a  bench  to 
them. 

Much  waste  of  valuable  fertilizing 
property  is  caused  by  spreading  hot 
manure  thinly  on  quarters  to  be  pre- 
pared and  leaving  it  there  steaming  and 
losing  the  ammonia  into  the  air. 

About  60,000  young  pines  have  been 
planted  by  the  Forestry  Department  in 
Bernardino,  Riverside  and  Orange  coun- 
ties in  California  to  restore  the  long 
stretches  of  country  denuded  by  fires 
and  lumbermen. 

Iif  the  11  months  ended  November, 
1907,  nuts  to  the  value  of  '99,469,761 
were  inrJ[K>rted  into  the  United  States. 
Of  this  total,  almonds  represented  27 
per  cent,  walnuts  23  per  cent^  and 
cocoanuts  14  per  cent. 

All  kinds  of  new  methods  in  orchid 
growing  crop  up  and  are  recounmended 
from  time  to  time;  but  when  cultivators 
realize  the  simple  fact  that  a  proper  at- 
mosphere in  the  houses  w)iere  they  are 
grown  is  the  most  important  detail  of 
all,  and  far  more  so  than  hair-splitting 
differences  in  compost  and  temperature, 
they  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  success 
with  these  beautiful  plants. 


PAUL  MXEHOFF'S  NEW  ROSE. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  informs  ns  that 
the  rose  originially  named  Aurora  mad 
raised  by  Paul  NiehofT,  Lehighton,  F^., 
has  now  been  named  Mrs.  Mary  NiehofT. 
Tliis  is  the  proper  name  and  the  one 
Mr.  Niehoif  wishes  to  stand. 


DOR'T  WAn. 

Don't  wait  until  you  see'  other  people 
busy  in  their  gardens  and  greenhouses 
preparing  for  spring  before  making  a 
start  yourself.  The  outlook  may  at  pres- 
ent be  dreary,  possibly  the  garden  and 
all  it  contains  still  in  the  grip  of  frost. 
But  this  will  pass  and  it  is  necessary 
to  be  on  hand  with  the  sinews  of  war 
when  the  campaign  opens. .  In  the  first 
place,  are  all  the  plans  laid  for  the 
summer  garden?  Is  it  decided  what 
quarters  are  to  be  devoted  to  .the  sweet 
corn,  to  the  potatoes  and  the  other  vege- 
table crops?  Have  you  thought  out  a 
scheme  for  the  flower  beds  and  border, 
and  are  the  seeds  or  cuttings  being  for- 
warded ? 

To  be  well  prepared  is  a  great  help 
and  though,  apparently,  little  good  can 
be  done  in  the  colder  states,  much  time 
later  on  will  be  saved  by  having  all  in 
readiness  to  work  with  and  everything 
thought  out  beforehand,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  proceeded  with  straight  away. 
Our  more  fortunate  southern  readers  will 
have  plenty  to  do.  The  soil  will  be  get- 
ting into  good  working  order  and  the 
early  seed  sowing  will  be  under  way. 
Spring  flowers  will  be  pushing^  and  a 
general  awakening  taking  '  place  that 
rouses  one  to  activity  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Even  in  the  north,  though  the 
snow  still  lies,  there  is  a  brighter  feel- 
ing abroad,  a  spring  in  the  air,  so  to 
speak.  We  do  not  council  rashness  in 
beginning  to  sow  seed  before  the  soil  is 
in  a  fit  condition  or  to  risk  anything  in 
the  way  of  removing  protective  material, 
but  be  ready.  Don't  wait  until  other 
gardeners  are  busy  at  work  before  de- 
ciding what  you  are  going  to  do. 
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Societies. 


AMBRICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY.    ^ 

The  seTenth  anntial  meeting  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety opened  at  the  National  Rifles  hall, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  28.  There 
was  an  excellent  attendance  and  the  ex- 
hibits of  carnations  from  all  over  the 
country  were  never  better.  In  the  open- 
ing address,  Peter  Bissett,  vice-president 
of  the  society,  said:  "I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  welcome  you  to  our  city. 
A  year  ago  when  in  Toronto  we  asked 
that  you  hold  your  next  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  We  promised  at 
that  time  we  would  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  visit  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  you.  We  are  very  glad 
that  you  have  accepted  our  invitation. 
We  rejoice  at  your  coming,  and  also 
congratulate  you  upon  the  work  of  the 
city.  The  exhibition  downstairs  is  a  credit 
to  this  organization  and  shows  what  it 
is  doing.  I  am  no  speaker,  but  we 
have  here  a  gentleman  who  can  talk,  a 
gentleman  who  stands  for  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  of 
the  city  of  Washington — a  gentleman 
always  ready  to  do  whatever  he  can  for 
the  advancement  of  our  city  and  the 
interest  of  mankind  in  general.  He  will 
address  you  in  words  befitting  the  oc- 
casion. It  therefore  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Mc-' 
Farland,  commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Commissioner  McFarland  said :  "We 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  most  happy  to  offer  the 
American  Carnation  Society  a  happy 
welcome.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome 
to  Washington,  the  national  capital  of 
the  United  States,  a  society  whose  mem- 
bership includes  Canadians  as  well  as 
natives  of  the  United  States,  imder  the 
name  of  Americans,  for  we  believe  that 
all  Canadians  and  men  of  the  United 
States  are  brothers,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  friends  from  over  the 
border  will  feel  just  as  much  at  home 
as  the  representatives  from  our  coun- 
try. Personally,  I  am  especially  glad 
to  welcome  the  men  of  Canada. 
F.  R.  Pierson  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  re- 
sponded in  an  eloquent  speech. 

President  Lemon  then  read  his  an- 
nual address,  which  was  pointed,  con- 
densed and  well  covered  the  status  and 
outlook  for  the  society. 
.  The  judges  appointed  were  Peter  Fish- 
er, Ellis,  Mass.,  M.  A.  Patten,  Tewkes- 
bury, Mass.,  and  S.  J.  Reuter,  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

WEXT    TEAB'S    CONVKNTION. 

The  venue  of  the  society's  meeting  and 
convention  for  1909  was  freely  discussed 
and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  decided  upon. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICEBS. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Marcellus  A.  Patten,  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  president;  A.  F.  J.  Baur,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  vice-president;  Albert  M. 
Herr,  Ijancaster,  Pa.,  secretary;  Fred 
Domer,   Jr.,   Lafayette,   Ind.,   treasurer. 


Andrew  Carnegie — Not  shown  at  its 
best. 

Apple  Blossom — ^A  fine  flower,  but 
not  quite  distinct  enough. 

Beacon — ^Very  much  in  it  in  the  red 
classes;  lacks  in  color. 

Cardinal — Shown  in  fine  shape. 

Creole  Beauty — Perhaps  the  bright- 
est crimson  shown. 

Defiance — ^Not  shown  at  its  best. 

Enchantress — Still  best  of  its  class. 

Harvard — ^A  little  dark. 

Imperial — ^Not  a  pleasing  color. 

John  E.  Haines — ^No  place  foi;  it. 


NOTES  ON  VARIETLES  SHOWN. 

BY    W.    N.    BUDD. 

Afterglow — Well  to  the  lead  in  many 
classes.    A  fine  thing. 

Alma  Ward — ^Peerless  on  the  exhi- 
bition table. 


M.  A.  Patten. 

President  Amoricau  Carnation  Society. 


Lawson — ^Alas,  poor  Yorick! 

Lawson — Enchantress — Very  pretty. 

Lieutenant  Peary— Scores  high. 
„  Melody — Will  not  trot  with  Enchan- 
tress. 

Mrs.    C.    W.    Ward— Lights    iip    well 
under  electric  light. 

Mrs.  Charles  Knopf — Large  flower,  a 
little  weak  in  color  and  stem. 

Mrs.   M.    A.    Patten— Nothing   better 
shown  in  its  class. 

Mrs.  Robt.  Hartshome — ^Not  shown  at 
its  best. 

Mrs.    Tom    Harvey — Fine    dark   pink. 

Pink  Imperial — ^Looks  well  under  ar- 
tificial light. 

President  Seelye — Will  score  well  up 
to  head  of  standard  whites. 

Red    Chief — Not   quite    large    enough 
for  the  show  table. 

Robert  Craig — ^A  few  still  shown. 

Rose  Pink  Enchantress — Fine,  but  too 
many  varieties  too  near  alike. 

Ruby — Crimson,  promising. 

Sarah  Hill — Fine  white  bloom. 

Snowflake — Y^vj  good  white. 

Splendor — Fine  flower  in  the  Winsor 
class. 

Toreador — Very  decorative,  unusually 
long  stem  and  flne  color,  under-sized. 

Variegated    Lawson — Shown    in    good 
shape. 

Victory— Disputes  with    Beacon   first 
place  in  commercial  reds. 

Viola    Sinclair — A  pretty   rose   pink, 
medium  in  size. 

Wanoka — Fine  crimson,  a  little  dark 
in  color. 

Welcome — ^Not  quite  in  it  with  Win- 
sor. 

White  Enchantress — ^A  leading  white. 


White  Lawson — Still  shown. 

White  Perfection— This  and  White 
Enchantress  are  leaders  in  the  commer- 
cial class. 

Winsome — On   the   Wm.    Scott  order. 

Winsor — ^Not  excelled  in  color. 

No.  32 — John  Reimels;  promising 
scarlet. 

No.  100 — ^A  fine  flower  much  like 
Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  Jos.  Heacock. 

46205— A  fine  white  M.  A.  Patten. 


PLANT  NOTES  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Rose  Rhea  Reid. — ^Very  fine  vase. 
Large,  full  flowers  and  good  color. 

Rose  Queen  Beatrice. — Showed  up  in 
splendid  form.  Large,  full  petaled  flow- 
ers.    Deep  pink. 

Rose  Mrs.  Jardine. — ^Very  fine  vase. 
Showed  up  well.  Fine,  soft,  light  pink, 
looks  like  a  winner. 

Violet  Boston. — Shown  by  Wm.  Sim. 
Cliftondale,  Mass.  Looks  good  to  me, 
very  large  single.  Long  stems  jand  fine, 
deep  color. 

Fern  Nephrolepis  Superbissima. — One 
plant  shown  by  F.  R.  Pierson  in  10-in. 
pan.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  all 
others.  Dwarf,  bushy  grower.  Fronds 
in  place  of  being  flat  are  somewhat 
rounding,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
ends.  Very  dark  green  color.  Appears 
to  be  rather  coarse.  W. 


PRESIDENT  PATTEN. 

Marcellus  A.  Patten,  who  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  American  Car- 
nation Society  for  1908,  is  well  enti- 
tled to  the  honor  bestowed.  Mr.  Pat- 
ten has  been  a  member  of  the  S.  A.  F. 
almost  since  its  organization,  being  re- 
corded on  the  membership  list  of  1886- 
87.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Car- 
nation Society  since  1898  and  has, 
through  his  flrm,  held  a  front  place 
among  the  New  England  carnation 
growers,  the  product  of  its  establish- 
ment at  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  ranking  high 
in  Boston  both  for  market  and  for  ex- 
hibition. He  will  do  credit  to  the  of- 
fice. 


NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  premium  list  for  the  National 
Flower  Show  is  now  in  press  and  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  February  15.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  list 
originally  published  in  the  trade  papers 
and  the  same  has  been  largely  increased. 
It  is  believed  that  the  complete  list  car- 
ries the  largest  amount  in  premiums, 
medals,  cups  and  trophies  ever  offered 
at  any  floricultural  exhibition  at  any 
time.  Suggestions  for  premiums  have 
been  made  and  revision  of  all  or 
parts  of  the  list  by  about  100  in- 
dividuals and  firms  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  form  in  which  it  will  appear  on 
the  above  date  all  classes  of  exhibitors 
will  be  found  to  be  amply  provided  for. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  committee,  if  all  had 
been  carried  out,  would  have  required 
over  five  times  the  large  sum  of  money 
which  was  available.  This  condition,  of 
course,  made  it  necessary  to  strike  out 
many  desirable  suggestions.  All  sug- 
gestions, however,  were  given  equal  con- 
sideration on  their  merit  without  re- 
gard to  the  names  of  the  persons  making 
them.  Copies  of  the  list  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  J.  H.  Burdett,  secre- 
tary, 1411  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  f  ^  1^ 
W.  NJ  IJ^^Ad?  ChairmaiiV^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOOETT. 

ADDITIONAL    PBIZES. 

There  is  offered  a  silver  cup,  Talaed 
at  $26,  by  H.  F.  Michell  Co.,  FhiUdel- 
phia,  Pa.,  for  50  blooms  of  Kate  Moul- 
ton  iiose. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
offers  a  sllrer  cup,  Talued  at  $25,  for  the 
best  new  rose  not  in  commerce  nor  yet 
exhibited  before  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety. 

There  has  been  mailed  to  every 
florist  or  grower  located  in  Chicago 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  for  the  annual 
exhibition.  August  Poehlmann,  Morton 
Grove,  111.,  is  duly  appointed  chief  of 
the  executive  committee  to  represent  on 
the  spot  the  American  Rose  Society. 
Any  entries,  prizes  or  other  matters 
should  liie  forwarded  to  tiie  secretary  of 
the  society.        Benjahin  Hammond. 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  K.  Y. 


their  plants,  in  order  to  have  ready  for  the  ex- 
hibition the  grandest  and  rarest  collection  of 
flowers  and  plants  ever  e\hibited  in  southern 
California. 

The  Gsrdener's  Association  meets  at  the  board 
of  trade,  48  W.  Colorado  street,  and  the  aec' 
retary  is   R.   Hackinde.  R.  J.    K. 


AT  TARKYTOWK,  «.  Y. 

The  Hortloultural  Society  held  its  regular 
menth^  meeting  in  Good  Templara  hall,  Janu- 
aiy  81.  President  Angus  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  a<Aendanot.  William  W. 
Wearer  was  elected  to  active  membership,  and 
one  new  nomination  rccdred.  Several  conmiu- 
sioationa  were  read  from  friends  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present  at  our  iast  annual  din- 
ner, and  an  invitation  was  also  read  from  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  requesting 
members  to  attead  their  annual  smoker  on 
February  7. 

As  it  was  earfkation  night,  and  as  Treasurer 
J.  T.  Lawrie  had  offered  two  prises  for  the 
best  18  bhMms,  three  varieties,  six  of  each,  a 
very  fine  display  of  lowers  ws«  in  evidence. 
First  prize  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Untermeyer 
(gardener  to  W.  H.  Waite),  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
with  Winsor,  Bncfaantress  and  White  Enchant- 
rsM.  Steond  prise  went  to  Geo.  Legg  (John 
Elliott  gardener),  Tarrytown,  with  White  En- 
chantress, Miss  H.  M.  Cioiild,  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patten. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  had,  for  displsy  only,  a 
vcnr  flue  lot,  which  was  awarded  honofiiUe 
mentiott.  The  varieties  staged  were:  White 
Perfection,  Red  Chief,  Yictoiy,  Melody,  Beaoon,^ 
Winsor,  Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  White  En- 
chantress, Yariegated  Lawson. 

Honomble  mention  was  given  Scott  Bros., 
Btansdorf  Nufseries»  for  vases  of  Beacon  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Gould.  A  cultural  certificate  was 
awarded  to  W.  H.  Waite  for  very  finely  grown 
spikes  of  mifftonette,   May's  Giant. 

Quite  a  lengthy  discussion  on  carnations  fol- 
lowed, vis.:  (Xittings,  method  of  striking,  tem- 
perature, growing  ready  for  field  or  indoor  cult- 
ure, benching,  etc.,  all  listening  with  pleasure 
to  thA  Interesting  remarks  made  by  Wm.  Scott, 
F.  R.  Pierson,  D.  MacFarlane  and  John  Wood- 
cock. The  most  entertaining  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  brief  account  of  visits  made 
by  F.  R.  Pienon  to  several  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  also  his  attendance ,  to 
the  oonvention  of  tiie  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety »t  Washington;  its  great  exhibition,  ban- 
quet and  reception,  etc.  We  adjourned  at  a  late 
hour,  and  were  all  delighted  and  conceded  that 
we  had  spent  a  very  useful   evening. 

L.  A.  M. 


AT  PASADElfA,  CALIF. 

We  are  quite  bu^y  these  days  and  working 
hard  on  our  third  annual  flower  show,  which  is 
to  be  held  April  2-4.  The  committee  appointed 
on  arrangement  and  detail  conaists  of:  Robert 
Pegg;  Robt.  J.  Kroll;  Richard  Thomas;  Geo. 
F.  NilsBon;  G.  A.  Sawyer;  Gtto  Autchcj;  P. 
W.  Jannock;^.  T.  Hansen;  J.  McGilvray,  and 
John  Blake.  Already  a  large  number  of 
growers  have  applied  for  space  and  the 
gardeners   in   general   are   giving  extra   care   to 


miKMm  CULTURB  OF  CARNATIOIVS. 

A  paper  read  by  Edmond  A.  Harvey.  Bran- 
dywlne  Summit.  Pa.,  before  the  Florists'  CHub 
of  PblladelphU,   February  4.    1908. 

There  is  probably  no  cut  flower  of  which  the 
methods  df  culture  have  changed  more  in  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  than  the  carnation. 
When  we  began  growing  carnations,  six  years 
ago,  we  benched  from  the  field  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  as  this  was  the  universal 
custom  among  Chester  county  carnation  growers. 


Rdmond  A.  Harvey,  Brandywine  Summit,  Pa. 


and  generally  so  throughout  the  United  States, 
although  some  of  the  large  growers  around 
New  York  were  practicing  early  planting.  Now 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  proper  time 
to  house  from  the  field. 

The  next  development  would  naturally  be  in- 
door culture  exclusively.  To  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge the  first  grower  who  practiced  this  method 
to  sny  extent  was  C.  W.  Ward  of  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  this  fiower.  I  well  remember 
seeing  in  1003  at  Mr.  Ward's  range  a  house  of 
Enchantress  thst  had  been  grown  inside  over 
summer  and  was  struck  with  amazement  at 
their  magnificence.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  seen  them  surpassed  by  any  variety. 

To  succeed  with  indoor  culture,  strong,  healthy 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  the  sand  not  later 
than  February  1 ;  those  potted  up  before  Feb- 
ruary 15  are  preferable.  We  first  use  2-inph 
pots,  and  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
plant  in  a  bench  four  inches  apart,  each  way. 
Some  growers  again  repot  from  8  to  4-inQh 
pots  and  hold  them  in  these  until  thc7  are 
finally  planted  in  the  bendies.  When  many 
plants  are  grown,  this  method  makes  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  watering,  as  the  pots  dry  out 
very  rapidly  when  it  comes  hot  weather,  and  the 
young  plants  are  also  liable  to  become  pot- 
bound  before  the  benches  are  ready  for  them. 
When  their  growth  is  once  stunted  they  are 
practically  useless.  At  each  transplanting  all 
the  weak  plants  should  be  set  aside.  A  weak 
cutting  may  recover  in  the  field  but  will  never 
pay  for  itself  grown   inside. 

As  soon   after  Decoration   Day  as  possible  the 


old  plants  should  be  thrown  out,  the  houses 
refilled  with  a  good  rich  compost  and  the  youne 
plants  put  in  their  final  place.  Care  must  be 
taken  with  the  watering.  There  is  not  much 
danger  of  over  watering  in  summer;  still  the 
benches  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  soggy; 
far  greater  danger  is  in  allowing  the  soil  to 
get  too  dry.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  appear  a 
light  color  on  top  it  should  be  thoroughly  moist- 
ened, otherwise  the  plants  will  become  hard 
and  woody,  and  win  not  break  freely.  Althou^^ 
shading  is  generally  advised  against,  we  believe 
a  light  shade  is  beneficial,  and  put  a  thin  ooat 
of  whiting  on  every  other  row  of  glass  about 
July  1,  and  remove  it  early  in  September. 
This  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  down  the 
temperature  and  will  not  cause  a  weak  growth 
unless  the  plants   are  over  watered. 

Full  ventilation  should  be  given  both  day 
and  night,  except  when  -a  strong  dry  wind  is 
blowing  immediately  on  the  plants,  which  dxys 
out  very  rapidly  both  plants  and  soil,  and  is 
ver>'  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  red  spider. 
This  insect  is  about  the  only  one  that  will 
cause  trouble  in  the  summer  and  a  thorough 
spraying  with  cold  water  twice  a  week  will,  we 
have  foimd,  keep  down  this  pest.  Should  it 
appeal,  however,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
every  day  until  they  are  clear,  as  the  spider 
will  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  a  very 
short  time,  from  which  it  will  take  a  long  time 
for  the  planta  to  recover. 

The  same  care  should  be  taken  in  pinddng  as 
in  the  field.  Do  not  break  back  too  high  as 
this  will  cause  a  top-heavy  growth,  and  the 
plants  will  be  broken  up  by  the  spraying.  As 
soon  aa  the  shoots  begin  to  elongate  and  show 
the  stem  between  the  leaves,  the  top  should  be 
taken  out,  leaving  three  or  four  joints.  Do  not 
leave  the  plants  two  or  three  weeks  and  tiien 
break  off  all  the  shoots  at  once,  but  go  over 
them  every  week,  topping  all  the  longest  ones. 
This  will  make  a  more  even  growth  and  lean 
the  tendency  toward  cropping. 

The  benches  should  be  frequently  cultivated 
during  the  summer,  both  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  be- 
coming hard  and  baked.  If  the  soil  was  well 
fertilized  with  cow  manure  and  bone  meal  be- 
fore it  was  put  in  the  benches,  no  feeding  will 
be  neoessaiy  during  the  summer.  Through  the 
fall  we  use  top  dressings  of  bone  meal  and 
sheep  manure  every  two  or  three  wedca,  omit- 
ting all  feeding  through  December.  In  Jan- 
uary, when  the  days  become  k>nger  and  we 
get  more  sunshine,  we  use  a  stronger  and  quicker 
acting  commercial  fertilizer.  Feeding  with 
liquid  manure  would  doubtless  be  benefidal,  but 
we  have  never  used  this  method. 

If  by  July  1  the  plants  in  the  houses  are  as 
large  as  those  in  the  field,  you  may  consider 
that  you  have  been  successful,  for,  although 
throusfa  July  and  August  the  field  plants  will 
make  a  faster  growth  than  the  indoor  stodt. 
these  will  catdi  up  later.  There  is  always  some 
check  to  plants  benched  from  the  field,  and 
often  it  is  veiy  severe  if  the  conditions  are  not 
right.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  a  wet 
season.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  in- 
door culture  is  the  fact  that  we  have  control 
of  the  watering,  and  this  is  especially  important 
since  stem  rot  has  made  its  appearance.  How 
often  does  it  happen  that  half  of  the  plants 
die  in  the  field  and  agaiki  half  of  those  resoain- 
ing,  after  they  have  been  phinted  in  the  housesi, 
and  it  is  nearly  spring  before  we  begin  to  cut 
good  fiowers.  With  proper  indoor  culture  the 
ravages  of  the  dreaded  stem  rot  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
large  flowers  with  long  stems  can  be  cut  early 
in  the  fall,  when  they  bring  good  prices  and 
when  none  of  the  profits  go  into  coal  biUa. 
A  steadier  cut  is  also  assured  through  the 
winter,  and  the  danger  of  getting  a  heavy  crop, . 
when  prices  are  low,  ia  diminished.  Some 
varieties  are  undoubtedly  better  suited  to  in- 
door growing  than  others.    As  a  rule,  the  broad 
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foliagedy  itrong  growing  kinds  are  best  adapted 
to  it.  Mrs.  LawBon  and  Winsor  are  notable 
examples,  in  fact,  we  would  not  attempt  to' 
grow  them  any  other  way. 

The  greatest  objection  offered  to  indoor  cult* 
ure  if  the  fact  that  the  June  cut  is  lost.  How- 
erer,  at  this  time,  carnations  bring  very  low 
prices,  and  after  all  the  problem  is  how  to 
make  each  square  foot  of  bondi  surface  produce 
the  most  money.  If  we  can  make  the  re- 
tuma  through  the  fall  and  winter  more  than 
corer  the  loss  during  the  summer  by  indoor 
culture  we  are  foolish  not  to  adopt  it.  It  is  not 
urged  that  this  method  is  an  ea^y  way  to  suc- 
ce«  in  carnation  growing.  It  certainly  will  not 
help  that  grower  who  is  used  to  letting  the 
plants  take  care  of  theroaclves.  A  little  neglect 
ia  far  more  disastrous  to  indoor  stock  than 
to  plants  in  the  Add. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  change  their 
whole  plant  inmiediately  from  one  method  to 
the  other,  but  first  try  a  house  or  at  least 
a  bench,  and  prove  which  way  is  the  better 
under  existing  conditions  Some  of  the  largest 
and  best  growers  in  the  country  practice  in- 
door culture  exclusiTely,  and  many  others  in 
part  of  their  plant,  and  they  certainly  would 
not  do  80  if  it  did  not  pay  them.  When  any 
new  method  of  doing  things  is  taken  up  by  the 
leaders  in  the  trade,  we  owe  it  to  the  success 
of  our  business  to  at  least  see  for  ourselves  if 
there  is  anything  in  it,  otherwise,  we  shall 
aeon  be  bringing  up  the  tail  of  the  procession. 


BULLBTHIS  FOR  UIDIAIf  A  GARDENERS. 

Three  bulletins  by  the  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  use  of  its  members  and  for  free 
distribution  have  been  issued  in  advance  of  the 
publication  of  the  annual  report,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  gardeners  and  fruit  . 
growers  before  the  spring  work   begins. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  enUtled  "Modem  Methods  in 
Growing  Seed  Potatoes,*'  by  J.  D.  Nysewander, 
Bridgeport,  treats  of  the  best  up-to-date  requi- 
sites belonging  to  seed  potatoes  and  how  to 
grow  there. 

Bulletin  No.  4,  by  W.  T.  Blythe,  of  the 
weather  bureau,  treats  of  ''Conditions  Under 
Which  Frosts  Injure  Vegetation  and  Means 
of  Prevention." 

Bulletin  No.  6,  by  C.  Q.  Woodbury,  assist- 
ant horticulturist  at  Purdue  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Lafayette,  on  *'Hotbed  Cantaloupe  and 
Watermelon  Growing  in  Indiana." 
.  These  bulletins  are  mailed  to  all  members 
of  the  society,  and  the  surplus  is  for  free  dis- 
tribution. W.  B.  Flick,  secretary,  room  11, 
State  House,  Indianapolis,  will  send  these  bulle- 
tins to  those  who  write  asking  for  them. 


ESUROPESAN  HORTICUIiTURE. 

PROM   THB  OBRICAN  TBADS  PAPBRS. 

Thb  Mxdobt  Palm. — Malortica  Tuerck- 
heimii  is  a  palm  and  probably  the  most 
diminutive  member  of  that  stately  tribe 
of  plants.  A  number  of  specimens  of 
this  species  were  sent  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Berlin  in  March,  1905,  by 
Baron  von  Tuerckheim,  who  had  foimd 
them  mowing  among  grasses  and  mosses 
in  the  low-lying  bottom-lands  of  Guate- 
mala, the  entire  district  abounding  in  at- 
mospheric moisture.  These  plants,  after 
beins  established  in  their  new  abode, 
flowered  the  same  year  when  barely  a 
foot  high  and  artificial  pollenation  re- 
sulted in  fruit  development.  It  has  since 
been  learned  that  the  mazimiun  height  of 
ICalortlca  Tuerckheimii  never  exceeds  12 
inches  from  base  of  stem  to  tip  of  crown. 
Withal  it  is  a  beautiful  plant  Its  deli- 
cately serrated,  fan-shaped  leaves  are  of 
a  velvety  bluish  green,  encircled  by  a 
xone  of  creamy  white  near  their  edges. 
This  combination  of  tints  in  the  foliage, 
which  forms  an  elegantly  feathered  crown, 
greatly  adds  to  the  strikingly  unique  char- 
acteristics of  this,  probably  the  most  in- 
teresting of  new  plants  discovered  in 
recent  years, 

Rhododbndrons. — Owing  to  differences 
in  climate,  soil  and  manner  of  propaga- 
tion,   the   rhododendron  as  grown   into  a 


raised  stock  of  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
resulting  in  a  taller  and  more  or  less 
q)rawling  growth,  the  German  product 
is  a  low-branched,  compactly  formed  bush, 
the  ideal  plant  for  j>ot  culture.  Rhododen- 
drons of  that  character  are  splendid  sub- 
jects for  forcing  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion, large  though  it  is,  hardly  suffices  to 
meet  the  demand.  German  growers  chiefly 
use  the  freest  flowering  hybrids  of  Rho- 
dodendron ponticiun  R  arboreum,  worked 
on  stout  cuttings  of  Rhododendron  Cun- 
ningham's White,  thus  being  enabled  to 
send  out  the  shapeliest  of  plants,  sure  to 
develop  an  abundance  of  bloom  with  a 
wide  range  in  all  the  richest  shades  of 
color.  It  takes  from  three  to  five  years 
to  grow  the  plants  into  marketable  stock, 
and  the  profits  in  this  line  are  claimed  to 
be  high. 

Instead  of  Grass. — ^After  having  ex- 
perimented with  a  number  of  substitutes 
on  ground  where,  on  account  of  dense 
shade  or  other  reasons,  the  common  kinds 
of  lawn  grass  cannot  be  made  to  grow  or 
to  form  a  compact  sod-surface,  a  gar- 
dener near  Darmstadt  at  last  found  that 
Valeriana  Arizonica  answers  the  purpose 
most  satisfactorily.  It  soon  forms  a  solid 
sward,  endures  drought  during  the  driest 
of  seasons,  the  severest  of  snowless  win- 
ters do  not  impair  its  vigor,  and  in  early 
spring  its  beautiful  rose-colored  blossoms, 
produced  in  untold  nimibers,  transform 
the  lawn  into  a  flaming  carpet. 

FROM   THB    FBBNOR    TBAOB  PAPERS. 

Thrkb  New  Dbutzias. — VL  Lemoine 
has  recently  introduced  three  new  deutzias 
— ^D.  discolor  camea,  a  dense  low  bush, 
with  flowers  of  pale  flesh  color,  which 
remain  in  bloom  for  a  month,  new  blooms 
replacing  the  old ;  D.  discolor  lactea,  simi- 
lar in  habit,  with  rather  large  milk-white 
flowers  and  sulphur  yellow  stamens,  and 
D.  gracilis  candelabrum,  a  most  graceful 
branching  variety,  flowers  cream  passing 
to  white,  semi-double,  and  so  numerous  as 
to  bear  the  branches  to  the  ground;  sure 
to  be  in  demand  by  florists. 

Reports  on  French  Seed  Crops. — 
Owing  to  early  drouth,  followed  by  cold 
and  rain,  many  seed  crops  have  suffered 
in  France  this  year.  Beets,  cucumbers, 
beans,  carrots,  turnips  and  radish  are  all 
below  the  average ;  lettuce,  early  onions, 
cabbage,  parsley  and  peas  are  from  aver- 
age to  good  cropa  Carrots  are  especially 
scarce,  the  ravages  of  the  worms  having 
been  so  severe  that  in  some  regions  the 
crop  is  entirely  a  losa  Many  growers  are 
refusing  to  contract  this  seed. 

Two  New  Salvias. — Salvia  Fireball, 
which  made  a  great  sensation  a  few  years 
ago,  is  already  displaced  by  the  new 
Zurich,  more  brilliant,  dwarfer,  and  fully 
two  weeks  earlier.  A  still  later  improve- 
ment is  Zuricher  Zwerg,  a  real  dwarf,  not 
exceeding,  sometimes  not  reaching,  12 
inches  in  height  and  a  mass  of  flowers,  the 
color  and  almost  the  size  of  Fireball;  fo- 
liage smaller  and  quite  hidden  by  the 
bloom.  It  rivals  Zurich  in  earllness  and  is 
a  novelty  of  the  flrst  quality. 

CATAIiOOUBS  RBCBIVKD. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  flow- 
er and  vegetable  seeds,  plants,  etc.;  J.  M. 


Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York,  seeds;  bulbs, 
implements,  etc.;  Jcunes  Vick's  Sons, 
Rocnester,  N.  Y.,  seeds,  small  fruits,  eta ; 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
seeds,  plants,  etc.;  Henry  F.  Michell  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
etc.;  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York, 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.;  Iowa  Seed  Co., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  seeds;  Leonard  Seed  Co., 
Chicago,  vegetable  seeds;  W.  B.  Marshall 
ft  Co.,  New  York,  seeds;  /.  Stedder  Seed 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  seeds,  requi- 
sites, etc.;  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  seeds ;  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  seeds,  poultry  aupplies,  ^te.\  Arthur 
T.  Boddingtfin,  Now  Fork,  seeds  iSJid 
bulbs;  the  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  Ti>»^»,  plants,  etc. ;  David  Her- 
bert &  Son,  Atco.  N.  J.,  dahllaa:  H£Lakf&lJ 
Avenue  Floral  Co,,  Dallas-  Tex.,  roses  and 
plants;  Sluis  Bros..  Enkhul^en,  HolJand. 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds;  Sluis  &  Groot. 
Enkhuizen,  Holland,  seeds ;  John  Feed  St 
Son,  London,  Eng.,  seed  a :  Spruljt  &  Co., 
Utrecht,  Holkind,  seeds;  Carl  B«ck  &  Co., 
Quedlinburg.  Germany,  seeds ;  Max  Kor- 
nacker,  Wenrd&n.  Germany.  8<5edsj  Kel- 
way  &  Son,  Langport^  12ng.,  KeXway'S 
Manual  plants,  trees  and  seeds. 


Tacoma,  Wash. — ^Ten  acres  of  land  in 
Point  DeAance  park  were  ordered  turned 
over  to  the  federal  government  recently. 
The  land  is  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  experimental  station  for  the 
raising  of  bulba  The  work  of  park 
laborers  will  also  be  donated  for  two 
weeks  every  year  in  the  planting  and 
replanting   of   the    bulbs. 

$3,000  Per  Acre  In 
Tomatoes, 

Ontdoor  culture,  with  my  Coaorete  or  Ceasat 

Pleat  f  rotacters.  patent  pending. 
Set  plants  six  weelti  earlier  and  get  bothonie 
prices.     Will  sell  town  rifbU  aad  fnraish  mold. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  circular. 

J.  H.  HAUST,  KimiilM  MiA. 

^f  a  k**  J  mi  r  j]  I  ajiJ  Inj^fi  fi]cr>«M  ^ 
I .  y  i".-  tt  I  i-iu:  KMvi  I  F^H  -tH  I m » r  rl u  \\  pr 

n/Ali  mid  ywn\  And  arti  icltl  At  rc».\ 

wlio  plant  by  tlm  Imtidrnedai'r^.doTira^ 
to  irillrt*H^niii  fi'f  fJl«'  kitr-Eietl  f(»T*liTt. 

\  V  e  |]  n.  vf  R 1 1  n  1 M I  w  r  ci  f  nf  w  yntit^Wm  thaJ. 

*ifiTy  f  ji  nil  Mr  t  ir^ijn,  (  nir  rn' W  jiiulifttft,  **H^ 
Crup/'|>nHliii,t^]  thi»^i'B.it£ni  oti  tmf  own 
lAminar  ibe  r»i<^  i-f  ftMi  biinhHR  j^t-rmre. 
( »ur  iif-w  rA^iii  iii^rno  ]it  ACT  mvMlLLDi,bIagiUdfl 


tUT  tLELfro^'i-ni. 


fiTse- 


J.J.H.  BRESOiryiSON, 


k 


is  more  thin  t  mere  ctttlorue— it  Is  the  acknowl- 
edged tutbority  on  all  tblnf  s  petttinlog  to  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Tells  what,  when  and  how  to  plant. 
248  pages,  4  color  and  4  duotone  pbtes  and  hindrtis 
of^phdlfflrapfcie  rtprodueHont  el  fl«wert  md  wigttebltt. 

IVt  win  und  a  copy  wiihout  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper, 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  ChMtoat  St.,  Phlladtlpiiia. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 

Buggion.  farm  wngras,  farming  taaia,  barns,  •utbuildlng  and  tiautaa 

often  need  pamtlng.  "Kvarybody'a  Paint  Baalc,"  written  by  a  thoroogbly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  Is  de- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  tiiolr  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  pUin  painting,  varniaiilng,  paiiaiilng,  staining,  papar  tianglng.  iuUaa- 
mining,  ato.  ^,  ^  ^  ^, 

It  also  tells  how  to  ranavata  furnlfura  and  gives  many  hints  on  artistic  work  for 
daoaratf  ng  a  liama.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 
If  fiirmmg  tools  and  farm  vehicles  are  kept  painted,  thev  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 

uon    «!«  .x.^««..* «  «o  6.^^..  »..-  -      body  can  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  this  book.   II  is  huidsomely  and  substantiaUy  bound 

plant  for  forcing  in  Germany  is  easily  .  in  cloth.   A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.    Address 

S?WS^p^"'^^"e""e%2fte?*.UTHE   QARDENINQ   CO..    Monon  Bldg.,   CHICAQO. 

propagated  by  being  worked  on  the  seed  Wk  ^^ 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  oui  supply 

Mamuax:,  op  tbb  Tsbbs  op  Nok.^ 
Amebic^  (Sargent).— The  mott  com- 
j^ete  and  authentic  work  on  the  tnbject 
Thi  pages  number  826,  with  oyer  (KK) 
SUnstratipnt.  BYery  tree  stndent  ahould 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbb^k8»  Etc.  (Pcwell). 
-^A  treatifle  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
nUnagement  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  AYolumeofl40 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
6acent;s, 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Fbuit  Gsowino 
(BMley).7-The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to^ate  fruit  grower  can 
a£ford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauliplowbr  and  AxaABD 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requiremenU 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  con^mon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

•AsPAXAGUS  (Hexamer).— A  t)racticai 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LtANdscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
diens.  It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lardscafb  Gabdbning  (Maynard).— 
The  developn^ent  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
ffonst.  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  win  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  33S  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Gbowing  Vio- 
LBT9  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  a£ford 
to  be  ^thout  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

Thb  (701.DPISH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  *  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsK^^ely  illus- 
trated.' $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  fC.  W. 
Ward). —A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRtSANTHBUUM   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
Uttcntionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PuMiGAlTiON  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  pf  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
sbmely  bound  and  proAiseij  illustrated; 

250  pages.  $i.oa 


of  tli«  ffoUowlog  books,  post|>aUi«  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cirr  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
»The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroufi^hly  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoessral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUae  CONSTRUCllON  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstpod,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
dons.  A  new  Work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  canuas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/iusHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
.  ralconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject^  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSSiN  Markbt  Gabdbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successftil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUw  anger)  .—The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
oerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose^ 
berries;  witn  truthful  colored  iUustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hard^  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Mancjrbs  (Simpers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial. 
fJEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crop8  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  an  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopiedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  planu,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


tiM  prices  given: 

Tbb  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gardbm 
(Powell)  — Oue  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snb^t  lor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downins").    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

PRAcncAi.  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Robb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  TLong) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Florai.  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sul^ect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splmdidly 
Olustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglibh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  s^ardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wers  of  aU  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
fhem  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  an- 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  amd 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  Hide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  mattera. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  nadnl 
information  lor  all  interested  in  frnit,  -renT' 
etable  or  flower  growing;  802  panics. 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof,  (xrren  o. 
Utii  vemity  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  trestiae 
on  the  propagation  and  ctdtivatiou  o 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 


TflE  GflRDFiUiNG  60..  MOIOI  BoUdlUL  OhUiaao 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Ataleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsSs  VeltciiH,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaemj^eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
onapplkation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greetmouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.aiaiat«««««« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\, 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, %\» 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "^^^ 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

Ptrmerly  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland 

▲  Praetioal  Trefttlse  ftnd  timely  work  on  ehean 
tod  effecuve  mtnuis  (if  uestroylug  insect  pests  and 
ottier  Yeruilu  In  various  places.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
ompome  of  practical  tesu  made  by  tlie  author,  to- 

KUier  with  the  ezperleuces  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  umeh  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  partlcalar 
Interest  to  Fi-i«*u«r 

FBUrr  GROWSRS  ANB  NITRSEBTinEK 

o»  luff  to  the  widtwprvad  prevalence  of  ibe  uuiorloiw 
Ban  JoM  scale.  Hydrocyanic  aclu  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  Uie  ciestrucUon  of  thU  pest  and 
Is  being  u«ed  more  exteiudvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  lerowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  younic  orchard  tree^  U 
nut  lined  in  this  work.  The  nieJiods  can  beeasilv 
apitlled  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ow  |*efttaatvery  small  coat.  The  writer  u  con> Id- 
er«M|  I  he  best  authority  on  thU  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mo»l 
euiitplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENBB8  AND  FI<OBISTS 
have  found  that  voKOiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
Krown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fi>r 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
m  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro. 
HiHurft  are  fully  de^crlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
Cor  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIiIiEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.SRS 


bave  been  lucking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
wtu-k,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  heen  found  one  of 
the  meet  imporiant  matenals  for  clearing  mills  and 


wtu-k,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  hast 

the  meet  imporiant  matenals  for  c ^ 

warehouses  of  insects.    The  subject  ofearbonbi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


talninggrain  in  ston^i^  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, i^o  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indlspeo table  $nd 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iuclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMRRS  OF  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 

Siphers,  prairie  doffs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
I  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COI^IiROE  AND  STATION  WORKRRA 
wUi  find  it  an  np-io.4late  reference  work  on  this  sno- 
J**ct.  It  Is  complete  in  every  respe.*t  and  is  the  mil., 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  it  is  wrttMn  In  % 
n«>niilar  non-technical  ^tyle,  profusely  illustrated, 
handMtmely  bound,  covering  aO  pagoii  prlo^,  poei* 
paldg  f  1.00. 
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Trade  Marks 

Desions 

COFVfllGNTS  BlC, 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
-'-My  ascertain  oar- opinion  free  wbetber  an 


InvM^ion  is  probably 
riona  strictly  eonfldenti 
sent  free.  Oldest 

Patents  taken 

IpsetalnoCiM,  withoot 


agency  for securingpatenti 
through  Munn  hCo.  race 
boot  marge,  in  the 

Scientific  JUnericam 


A  handsomely  llhutratad  weekly, 
culatlon  of  anysdenttllo  ' ' 


Jiftrgest  dr- 


Ic  Journal.    Terms.  |8  a 
year :  four  months,  f L  Sold  by  an  newadealers. 

Bran<ai  OfBce,  Oft  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  In  describinr 
tbem.     PriM,  $1.00  ptttpAM. 
TIE  OARWNINO  CO,,  CMcioe. 
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Bound  Volumes 
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Gardening:  ^ssj^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes^  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  |S7.fia 
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Crowafrom 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SDAWN     <Va«4haa'a  Spaclal.)    Comes  in  pressed  bricks 

Uiau.StI  mV3UI\UUIU  JFJiVm.  weighing  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  25c- 
5lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  ^  lbs..  $2.00:  103 
jbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6wOO.    Special  prices  go  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  *<GARBEN  OPr  SPAWN.  'S^\S^Zn'St^^?LS:^r 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  tbe  bracks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. . 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 
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An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogite, 
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free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 
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PRBTTY    BRIDGE    SCENE    IN    HUMBOLDT    PARK.    CHICAGO. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  PARKS,  CHICAGO. 

The  bridge  depicted  in  our  frontis- 
piece is  part  of  the  excellent  work  that 
has  \yeen  carried  on  at  the  west  side 
parks,  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of 
Jens  Jensen,  the  capable  superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Jensen  is  quite  an  artist  in 
his  work  and  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer the  thousands  of  visitors  to  these 
parks  will  have  an  opportunity  of  sei'- 
ing  the  finished  work  in  many  placi^s. 
The  rose  garden  and  the  fine  herbaccjous 
and  bulb  gardens  Miind  it,  in  Humboldt 
park,  with  the  bi'autiful  winding 
streams,  fed  by  springs,  artificial,  but 
so  cunningly  constructed  as  to  deceive 
even    people    well   acquainted    with   this 


work  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
natural:  the  rustic  bridges  and  beauti- 
fully designed  seats,  the  water  gardens 
and  choice  plantings  of  shrubbery.  This 
kind  of  work  compels  the  admiration  of 
dwellers  in  cities  and  by  drawing  them 
out  into  the  fresh  air  has  a  most  l)ene- 
ficial  ert'ect  upon  the  health  and  morals 
of  any  community.  .  Much  money  has 
been  spent  here  and  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  while  a  f^ood  deal  of  the 
work  is  in  an  unfinished  condition;  in 
places  the  trees,  vines  and  plants  are 
not  yet  sufiiciently  established  to  show 
their  best  efiect.  But  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  scheme  can  be  already  gath- 
ered and  those  who  look  a  little  beyond 
what  is  directly  in  front  of  them  will 
not  fail  to  note  the  fine  landscape  elTects 
and   the  charming  vistas   opened   up   by 


the  thoughtful  planning  and  cunning  ex- 
ecution of  this  part  of  the  work. 

On  pages  184  and  185  we  illustrate 
the  fine  new  range  of  conservatories 
erected  during  the  past  year  at  Garfield 
park.  These  are  a  noble  range  of 
houses  of  elegant  design  and  well  suited 
to  the  class  of  plants  that  are  to  be 
grown  in  them.  Their  size  is  practically 
300  feet  square.  According  to  the  plan 
the  center  house  is  to  be  used  for 
aquatics  the  surrounding  structures  be- 
ing a  palm  house,  house  for  stove 
plants,  conifer  house,  economic  house. 
New  Holland  house  and  show  house. 
The  larger  ])icture  is  inten'sting  as 
showing  the  houses,  Iwtli  in  ct)urse  of 
erection  and  complete  as  far  as  the 
structure  is  concerned.     These  with   the 

new  opggeflfcyP**^^^*^^*^^^"^  *^"^   1'^^"^ 
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lioiwes  juHt  north  of  the  large  range 
should  ^ive  the  head  gardener  plenty 
of  scope  for  his  abilities.  Such  large 
houses  are  not  at  once  filled  and  even 
when  the  plants  are  provided  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  them  to  fall  into  proper 
order,  but  with  the  large  collection  from 
the  old  conservatories,  and  new  plants, 
imported  and  others,  to  be  obtained,  the 
interior  will  soon  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. 


(A.  grandidentatum),  looks  like  a  smal- 
ler form  of  our  common  eastern  sugar 
maple.  It  is  a  very  handsome  small  tree 
and  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  in  cultiva- 
tion. Although  known  for  some  time,  it 
is  seldom  seen.  Miyabe's  maple  (A. 
Miyabei),  from  Japan,  has  beans  re- 
sembling the  common  sugar  maple,  from 
five  to  six  inches  long,  and  branches 
and  stems  with  corky  bark;  it  is  quite 
hardy.     Trautvetter's  maple   (A.  Traut- 


CORNUS  BRACHYPODA. 

(trowinjjjit  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  HOME  GROUNDS 

(Concluded  from  last  issue.) 

No  trees  perhaps  produce  such  a 
pleasing  and  inspiring  effect  in  the  land- 
scape as  maples  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  native  and  foreign  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  parks.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  species  that  are  new, 
and  others  little  known  that  should  be 
in  parks.  The  Oregon  maple  (Acer 
macrophyllum),  which  is  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Long  Island  at  least,  and  which 
we  have  under  trial  at  Rochester,  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  and  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  included  in  parks  south  of 
New  York.  The  white-barked  maple 
(A.  Icucoderme),  recently  introduced 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  a  small 
tree  with  pale  or  whitish  bark  on  the 
main  stem,  and  leaves  somewhat  convex- 
crimpled,  appears  to  be  hardy  in  culti- 
vation, although  its  natural  climate  is 
southern.  The  sugar  maple  from  the 
western   side   of   the   Rocky   mountains 


vetteri),  from  the  Caucasus  has  heart- 
shaped,  deeply  lobed  leaves  and  it  seems 
to  do  well  in  cultivation.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Asiatic  maples  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  foliage,  is  the 
hornbeam-leaved  maple  (A.  carpinifoli- 
um).  The  plants  of  this  interesting 
maple  at  Rochester  are  very  small,  but 
it  does  well  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
where  there  are  good  sized  small  trees. 
The  Japanese  striped  maple  (A.  rufin- 
erve),  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  our 
native  striped  maple.  The  leaves  of  the 
two  species  are  very  similar.  It  is  do- 
ing very  well  in  Rochester. 

No  oaks  hat^e  yet  been  found  in  for- 
eign lands  that  compare  in  majesty  and 
beauty  with  our  American  oaks,  and 
most  of  these  are  familiar,  in  our  parks. 
There  are,  however,  several  species  of 
small  Japanese  oaks  that  are  interesting 
and  ornamental,  namely  Quercus  vari- 
abilis, Q.  dentata,  Q.  glandulifera,  Q. 
screnata,  and  Q.  crispula.  They  are 
rare  in.  cultivation. 


There  are  several  useful  ornamental 
species  of  ash  that  are  not  well  known. 
The  Biltmore  ash  (Fraxinus  Biltmore- 
ana),  is  a  handsome  new  species  from 
the  Carolinas.  The  Oregon  ash  (F. 
Oregona),  appears  to  be  quite  promising 
in  the  east.  Amongst  the  Japanese  spe- 
cies F.  rhyncophylla  and  F.  Bungeana 
look  like  interesting  trees  for  parks. 

A  very  handsome  Japanese  tree  with- 
out any  common  name,  Cercidiphyllum 
Japonicum,  has  been  in  cultivation  a 
good  many  years,  but  is  still  rare.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  red  bud  but 
are  smaller.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental 
tree  in  cultivation. 

The  different  flowering  crab  apples 
are  beautiful  objects  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens and  no  park  should  be  without  an 
assortment  of  them.  Two  species  intro- 
duced a  few  years  since  from  Japan. 
Mains  Zumi,  and  Sargent's  crab  (M. 
Sargenti),  are  beautiful  flowering  ob- 
jects. Sargent's  crab  is  a  low  growing 
shrubby  species. 

Amongst  what  are  known  as  flowering 
trees  the  magnolias  take  first  rank,  and 
the  various  hybrids  and  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  magnolias  are  of  course  the 
most  showy.  The  magnolias  are  usually 
pretty  well  represented,  wherever  they 
prove  hardy.  Magnolia  Kobus  is  an  in- 
troduction from  Japan,  a  few  years 
since.  In  about  10  years  it  forms  a 
small  tree  about  15  feet  tall,  and  13  feet 
across.  It  flowers  very  sparingly,  but 
has  handsome  bold  foliage  and  is  hardy 
at  Rochester. 

The  ironwood  (Parrotia  Persica), 
from  Asia  Minor,  has  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation, but  is  very  rare.  The  oval, 
lucid,  deep  green  leaves,  which  turn  to  a 
most  attractive  orange  red  color  in  the 
fall,  render  it  very  ornamental.  In  15 
years,  at  Rochester  it  forms  a  small  tree, 
12  to  15  feet  tall,  and  eight  feet  across. 

Euptelea  polyandra  is  a  new  introduc- 
tion from  Japan,  without  any  common 
name,  that  is  doing  remarkably  well 
with  us.  It  seems  to  be  an  arborescent 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  handsome, 
large,  oval,  deep  green  leaves,  on  long 
stalks.  In  about  seven  years  it  grows 
from  10  to  12  feet  tall.  The  flowers  are 
of  no  ornamental  account. 

The  different  species  of  American 
dogwoods  are  used  quite  extensively 
in  park  planting.  The  Kousan  dog- 
wood (Cornus  Kousa),  from  Japan, 
resembles  a  good  deal  our  native  "white 
flowering  dogwood.  It  forms  a  dense 
arborescent  shrub  with  handsome  foli- 
age, and  flowers  later  than  Cornus 
Floridus.  Cornus  brachypoda  from 
Japan  and  C.  macrophylla  from  the 
Himalayas  give  promise  of  being  hardy 
at  Rochester.  They  are  both  character- - 
istic  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Symplocos  crataegoides  is  a  beautiful 
hardy  shrub  or  small  tree,  without  any 
common  name,  from  Japan.  It  has 
showy  white  flowers  in  spring  and  at- 
tractive blue  fruit  in  autumn.  It  is 
quite  hardy  and  does  well  in  Boston. 
We  have  failed  entirely  with  it  at  Roch- 
ester. Something  in  our  soil  does  not 
suit  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  of  sym- 
biosis. 

The  viburnums  are  a  beautiful  f^enus 
of  shrubs  for  park  planting  and  the 
American  species  are  quite  largely  used 
in  most  parks.  The  three  Japanese  spe- 
cies, V.  dilatatum,  V.  Wrighti.  and  V. 
Sargenti  are  hardy  ornamental  species, 
and  are  not  well  known. 
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VARIETIES. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  varieties 
of  any  kind,  but  the  pure  white  flower- 
ing form  of  the  red  bud  (Cercis  Cana- 
densis), sent  out,  I  believe,  by  John  C. 
Teas  &  Sons  promises  to  be  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  small  flowering  trees.  The  Jap- 
anese witch-hazel  (Hamamelis  Japoni- 
ca),  although  in  cultivation  for  a  good 
many  years,  is  seldom  seen  in  parks.  It 
has  foliage  much  like  the  American 
witch-hazel,  roundish  and  deep  green 
and  it  turns  to  a  pleasing  yellow  in  the 
fall.  Its  attractive  feature  is  the  nu- 
merous yellow  flowers  in  spring,  and  if 
the  spring  is  early,  it  will  be  in  bloom 
about  March  1. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  revela- 
tions of  the  past  10  years  in  the  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  worlds,  is  the  dis- 
covery and  description  of  an  immense 
number  of  new  species  of  American 
hawthorns,  which  have  been  found  dis- 
tributed over  large  areas  from  Quebec 
to  Texas.  The  work  in  identif3ring  these 
hawthorns  in  the  field,  and  finally  de- 
scribing them,  and  collecting  the  seeds 
of  all  the  species,  and  sowing,  raising, 
and  planting  them,  and  distributing  them 
to  various  points  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  has  been  herculean,  but 
it  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Sar- 
gent of  the  Arnold  Arboretimi,  and  his 
able  assistants.  The  American  haw- 
thorns are  most  excellent  small  trees 
and  shrubs  for  the  ornamentation  of 
parks.  Their  showy  flowers  in  spring, 
attractive  foliage  in  summer,  conspicu- 
ous fruit  in  autumn,  and  bold  branching 
habit,  so  noticeable  in  winter,  and  their 
absolute  hardihood  are  some  of  their 
good  points  and  there  are  few  things 
that  can  compare  with  them. 

Park  superintendents  are  sometimes 
perplexed  in  the  planting  of  parks,  about 
whether  this  or  that  is  the  right  material 
to  use  in  certain  places.  The  planting  of 
American  hawthorns  in  large  numbers 
in  parks,  need  cause  no  embarrassment, 
for  they  give  dignity  to  any  situation 
where  they  are  planted.  These  Ameri- 
can hawthorns  are  easily  transplanted; 
plants  of  considerable  size  can  be  easily 
moved  from  copses  and  woods,  and  if 
pruned  back  a  little  will  start  readily. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  about 
these  new  American  hawthorns  if  they 
are  really  distinct  species.  The  writer 
has  given  considerable  attention  to 
American  hawthorns  during  the  past 
eight  years  and  has  observed  and  col- 
lected them  throughout  western  New 
York;  the  Niagara  river,  and  Ontario 
from  London  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  has  become  acquainted 
with  about  i,oJ  species  and  they  all  show 
specific  characters  in  the  same  sense  as 
do  the  different  maples  and  elms. 

I  append  a  short  list  of  some  of  the 
most  showy  species :  Crataegus  Ar- 
noldiana,  C.  pedicillata,  C.  Durobriven- 
sis,  C.  Pringlei,  C.  foetida,  C.  coccinoidcs, 
C  Dunbari,  C.  ferentaria,  C.  formosa, 
C.  beata,  C.  Holmesiana,  C.  Laneyi,  C. 
spissi flora,  C.  Dewcyana,  C.  opulens,  C. 
Arkansana,  C.  Champlainensis,  C.  anom- 
ala,  C.  Canadensis,  and  C.  Canbyi. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOHE  GROUNDS. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  was  the 
spoaker  at  Horticultural  Hall  February  1, 
in  the  Saturday  lecture  course  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Vice-President  William  H.  Spooner 
called  to  order  the  100  or  more  people  who 
hod  braYed  the  storm,  and  introduced  the 
speaker,  whose  subject  was  "The  Treatment 
of   Home   Grounds." 

Prof.  Olmsted  said  that  much  of  the  best 
that  could  be  said  about  the  treatment  of 
home  grounds  was  written  many  years  ago. 
The  proper  treatment  was  not  one  of  deco- 
ration, but  of  the  adaptation  of  the  grounds 
to  their  uses.  Home  grounds  should  be  re- 
fined. Every  part  and  particle  of  the  work 
done  should  fit  with  all  the  other  parts.  The 
beauty  most  to  be  desired  is  that  of  inherent 
and  comprehensive  quality,  and  decoration  oft- 
en hides  this.  In  the  treatment  of  home 
grounds  decoration  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  shaping  and  arrangement  of  everything  so 
that  one  may  do  best  that  which  he  wishes  to 
do  on  those  grounds. 

The  principal  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  home  grounds  were  then  consid^ed.  There 
are  certain  spaces,  each  of  which  is  wanted 
for  some  purpose.  These  may  be  distinctively 
difTerentiated  by  boundaries,  or  there  may  be 
only  a  suggestion  of  a  division.  The  recogni- 
tion of  that  division  and  the  adapting  of  each 
to  what  is  to  be  done  are  essential.     The  rec- 


of  a  character  different  from  that  of  the  other 
spaces.  A  surface  mitst  be  provided  having  a 
certain  element  of  light  and  shade.  Tou  must 
have  objects  rising  from  the  general  wrfaoe, 
but  they  must  be  so  limited  that  they  will 
not  be  obstructions  to  the  sweep  of  the  eye 
or    they   must    be   boundaries    of   spaces. 

In  planting,  a  point  constantly  overlooked 
is  that  objects  three  or  four  feet  high  do 
not  interrupt  the  sweep  of  the  eye  and  fall 
into  the  general  space»  and  that  objects  whidi 
are  about  the  height  of  the  eye  interrupt  the 
vision  and  detract  from  the  plan.  As  many 
of  the  common  shrubs  are  about  this  heif^t 
or  soon  grow  to  it,  they  must  be  so  arranged 
and  so  few  in  number  that*  they  will  be  an 
incident,   and  not  a   feature  of  the  view. 

The  pasiageways  from  space  to  space,  in 
the  form  of  paths  or  roads,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  each  case  by  themselves.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  space  through  which  one  must 
pass,  so  far  as  its  general  aspect  to  the  vis- 
itor h  concerned,  the  space  which  is  devoted 
to  the  more  intimate  family  life  and  in  some 
cases  the  servant's  quarters,  are  to  be  consid- 
ered separately.  The  English  give  little  space 
to  the  first  feature,  as  compared  with  Amer- 
icans, but  we  do  not  suflSdently  consider  the 
difference  between  the  part  devoted  to  the 
public,  so  to  speak,  and  the  part  used  by  the 
family.  The  segregation  of  the  service  por- 
tion is  essential.  You  do  not  want  to  see 
fluttering    clothes    all    over    the    place,    or    the 


CORNUS    KOUSA. 

Growing  ut  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Julius  Niednaoel,  Evansville,  Ind., 
ha.s  a  climbing  Killarney  rose. 

There  are  approximately  87,000  trees 
in  Paris,  France.  The  horse  chestnut  is 
the  most  common;  after  it  comes  the 
plane  tree  followed  by  the  Judas  tree. 


ognition  of  boundaries,  more  or  less  sketchy, 
is  the  fundamental  feature.  Each  of  these 
must  be  treated  differently.  You  cannot  raise 
hay  and  raise  cattle  in  the  same  field.  And 
the  same  thing  must  be  done  in  an  aesthetic 
way.     You  must  have,  within  any  space,  beauty 


ash  barrels  at  the  entrance.  Each  thing 
should  have  a  place,  and  each  thing  should 
be  kept  in  that  place.  Mr.  Olmsted  then 
showed  on  the  screen  a  large  number  of  beau- 
tiful views  and  plans  illustrating  further  the 
points  made   in   his  lecture.  ^^^ 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


ANNUALS  FOR  HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 

In  the  arrangement  of  herbaceous  bor- 
ders, some  gardeners  leave  vacant  places 
at  irregular  intervals  in  which  to  plant 
or  sow,  as  the  case  may  be,  some  of  the 
hardy  and  semi-hardy  annuals.  The  sys- 
tem answers  well  if  care  is  taken  to  se- 
lect such  subjects  for  the  purpose  as  will 
harmonize  with  the  herbaceous  plants, 
lx)th  in  regard  to  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  t«  avoid  using  such  as  too  nearly 
approach  the  ,  ordinary  bedding  plants. 
Some  few  years  ago,  says  a  correspond- 
ent of  Gardening  Illustrated,  I  saw  a 
border  planted  on  this  principle  that 
was  worth  making  a  special  journey  to 
see.  The  border  being  at  its  best  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  there  was  a  glorious 
show  of  flowers,  the  godetias,  eschscholt- 
zias,  and  various  other  annuals  vieing 
with  the  herbaceous  phloxes,  double  sun- 
flowers, etc.  The  whole  formed  a  fine 
object-ksson,  presenting  a  beautiful  flor- 
al picture.  This  is  also  a  much  better 
method  of  filling  vacancies  in  an  or- 
dinary way  in  hardy  plant  borders,  for, 
personally  speaking,  I  do  not  care  to 
see  bedding  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums 
and  the  like,  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  they  always  appear  to  me  to 
be  so  entirely  out  of  place. 

As  the  time  is  here  for  ordering  flow- 
er and  other  seeds,  subjoined  is  a  list 
of  a  few  choice  subjects  which  I  have 
found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  the 
above-named  purpose,  and  which  may  be 
useful   to   those  seeking   information   on 


this  particular  subject.    No  attempt  has 
Ijeen  made  to  group  them  in  their  colors, 
but  they  are  simply  taken  in  alphabet- 
ical   order.     The    first   to   be   named    is 
Alonsoa  Warscewiczii,  which  grows  to  a 
height    of    18    inches,    and,    being    half- 
hardy,  should  be   sown  early   in   March 
and  raised  in  slight  warmth.     The  flow- 
ers are  bright  scarlet,  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  graceful  and  most  useful  for 
grouping.    The  antirrhinums  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description,  and  these 
can   be   treated   as  annuals   if  the   seed 
is  sown  early.     Two  extra  tine  varieties 
are  Coral  Red  and  Carmine  Pink.     The 
dianthuses   are   universal   favorites,   and 
flower  well  the  first  season  if  treated  as 
annuals.    Aster  Sinensis,  particularly  the 
large-flowered   type,   is   very    free-flower- 
ing, forming  quite  small  bushes  in  good 
soil,  and  grand  for  autumn  display.   The 
seed   of   this   may   be   sown   in   a   frame 
the  second  or  third  week  in  May,  prick- 
ing   out    the    plants    in    the    permanent 
quarters   when   large   enough.     The   tas- 
sel-flower (Cacalia  coccinea)  has  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  and  does  well  sown  where 
to  bloom   in  early  April.     It  reaches  a 
height  of  18  inches.    Bartonia  aurea  is  a 
bright    yellow-flowered    plant,    and    the 
Cape  marigold  or  calendula  \%  a  very  old 
favorite  and  quite  hardy,  so  can  be  sown 
direct  in  the  border.     Orange  King  and 
Yellow   Queen    are    two   excellent    varie- 
ties.   Of  the  centaureas  or  knapweed,  C. 
Cyanus   or   the   cornflower   must   not   be 
omitted,  on  account  of  its  pretty,  deep- 
blue  flowers.     Then  there  are  the  sweet 
sultans,  which  are  members  of  the  same 
family.     These  are   prized   as   much   for 


MAGNOLIA    KOBUS. 

(.irnwiiig  at  Hijzhlaiid  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


the  perfume  emitted  by  the  flowers  as 
for  their  form  and  colors.  The  annual 
chrysanthemums  of  the  segetum  type  or 
corn  marigold  are  useful  for  sowing 
towards  the  middle  of  the  border,  and 
flower  continuously  for  weeks. 

Of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  Morn- 
ing Star  and  Evening  Star  are  two  fine 
varieties,  admirably  adapted  for  group- 
ing. These  are  best  sown  where  to  flower, 
and  grow  about  two  feet  in  height.    The 
clarkias  are  well-known  hardy  annuals, 
ami  deserve  a  prominent  position,  par- 
ticularly   the    v:irieties    Double    Salmon 
and  Brilliant  Rose.     CoUinsia  bicolor  is 
a     graceful     free-flowering     plant,     and 
hardy.     Next   come   Convolvulus   minor, 
which  has  deep-Ji)lue  flowers,  and  grows 
about  one  foot  high.  Both  it  and  its  vari- 
ety,   which    has    sky-blue    flowers,    are 
great   acquisitions.     Coreopsis   or   calli- 
opsis,   of   which    tinctoria    and    Drum- 
mondii  are  universal  favorites,  and  flow- 
ering,   as    the    plants    do,    for    months, 
should   always  be   included.     They   also 
are  hardy,  and  such  can  be  sown  where 
required   to   flower.     Eschscholtzias  can 
be   sown   early   in   April   in  the   border. 
Mandarin,  Rose  Cardinal  and  Ruby  King 
can  be  recommended.     Gaura  Lindheim- 
eri,  though  strictly  speaking  a  perennial, 
is  best  treated  as  an  annual.     The  seed 
should  be  sown   in   February,  when  the 
plants    will    flower    profusely    the   same 
season,      it  grows   about    three    feet   in 
height  and  carries  long  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  sometimes  slightly  flushed  with 
rose.    On  the  beauty  of  godetias  there  is 
no  need  to  dilate,  for  this  is  well  known 
to  all.     The  variety  Double  Rose  should 
be  plentifully  grown,  as  it  is  a  splendid 
border  plant*     The  hawkweed  in  variety 
forms   pretty  masses   of   color,  and   the 
plants  should  be  well  thinned  in  a  young 
state.  The  larkspurs  are  favorite  flowers, 
of   which    the    scarlet    or    stock-flowered 
varieties,  are  gems  for  the  purpose  un- 
der consideration.    The  tree-mallow  (La- 
vatera),  particularly  the  variety  named 
L.  splendens   rosea,  is  a  splendid  back- 
row  plant.     This  bears  beautiful,  large, 
rose-colored    flowers.      Linaria    or   toad- 
flax  is  very  efi'ective  grown   in  clumps, 
(^leen  of  Roses  and   Pearl  White  being 
two  pretty  varieties.     Linum  grandiflor- 
um  rubrum  must  not  be  omitted,  for  its 
brilliant-colored    flowers    are    singularly 
eflTective.     This  should  not  l)e  sown  too 
cjirlv.      The    nemophilas    are    charming 
hardy  subjects  for  the  edges  of  the  bor- 
der, N.  insignis  and  its  variety  grandi- 
flora   being  the  best.     Room   should  al- 
ways he  found  for  groups  of  the  sweet- 
scented  tobacco-plant  (Nicotiana  altinis), 
and  the  new  hybrid,  N.  Sander©.    Ciood, 
bold       gioups '    of      the      love-in-a-mist 
(nigella)    should   also   be   arranged  for, 
not    forgetting   the    new    variety   namwl 
after  Miss  Jekyll,  which  excels  all  others 
in  color.     Iceland  poppies    (Papaver  nu- 
dicaule),  planted  in  groups  in  the  foiv- 
front  of  the  borders,  produce  flowers  in 
jrreat  profusion.     Sown  early,  the  plants 
flower  the  same  year.     Phacelia  camp» 
nularia    is   another    lovely    blue-flowered 
annual,  that  must  not  on  any  account  be 
omitted  from  the  list.     Do  not  sow  iof> 
earlv,  and  select  a  warm,  sunny  spot  for 
it.    Rudbeckia  Golden  Sunset  is  a  charm 
ing  annual  variety  of  the  cone-flower,  it^ 
vellow  and  brown  flowers  being  very  e^ 
Vective.      This    atUins    a    height   of    !•*» 
inches.       The    scabious    or    pincushion- 
flower  is  a  well-known  annual,  and  can 
be  had  in  a  variety  of  colors.     It  s"^- 
ceeds  best  when  sown  in  slight  warmth, 
so  that  good-sized  plants  may  be  had  for 
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PAPER  COVERED 
Fig.  1.    End  view  of  six 


GREENHOUSES. 

houses  eacti  18x140  feet. 


putting  cut  at  the  end  of  May.  An- 
other elegant  free-flowering  annual  is 
Venus*  navelwort  (Omphalodes  linifo- 
lia),  the  flowers  of  which  are  small,  pure 
white,  and  the  foliage  greyish-white  in 
color.  This  should  be  grown  in  good- 
sized  clumps  near  the  front  of  the  bor- 
der, the  middle  or  end  of  April  being 
quite  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed.  The 
last  to  be  named  is  Viscardia  cardinalis, 
which  has  crimson  flowers,  and  is  fine 
for  massing  in  sunny  open  spots.  Sow^n 
at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  it 
will  flower  in  July  and  August. 


The  Oreenhouse. 


When  dividing  up  old  clumps  of  her- 
baceous perennials  plant  up  the  outer 
portions  which  are  young  and  vigorous 
and  throw  away  the  older,  worn  out  por- 
tions in  the  center. 

The  ever-lengthening  list  of  mignon- 
ettes and  poppies  is  causing  many  people 
to  look  upon  them  as  something  above 
the  ordinary.  Mignonette  is  steadily 
being  changed  into  red,  brown,  white 
and  orange.  Poppies — well,  one  could 
fill  a  garden  with  poppies  alone,  for 
there  are  dozens  of  types. 

Pebennials  fob  Cutting. — So  fre- 
quently are  we  asked  for  lists  of  plants 
suitable  for  cutting  from  in  summer  that 
the  following  short  list  may  prove  use- 
ful. All  are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  and 
may  be  easily  procured  from  nurserymen 
and  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in 
a  fit  condition;  Doronicum  plantaginum 
and  D.  Clusii;  single  and  double  pyreth- 
rums,  garden  pinks,  gaillardias,  Cor- 
eopBis  grandiflora,  Harpalium  rigidum, 
phloxes,  rudbeckias,  Lupinus  polyphyl- 
lu»  and  Ws  white  variety,  Japanese  ane- 
mones and  Gypsophila  pan icu lata. 

Plants  fob  Shady  Positions. — Many 
town  gardens  are  wholly,  or  in  part, 
shaded  by  trees  or  high  buildings  and 
many  flowering  plants  are  not  suitable 
for  'such  positions.  There  are  others, 
however,  which  will  flourish  and  such 
8hould  be  chosen.  The  Japanese  ane- 
mones, many  campanulas,  primroses,  ra- 
nunculus, spireas,  pansies,  day  lilies  and 
some  of  the  irises  do  well  in  positions 
that  are  not  too  heavily  shaded  while  in 
dense  shade  ferns  and  vincas  should  be 
grown.  These  places  can  be  brightened 
in  spring  with  snowdrops,  crocuses  and 
other  bulbs  which,  though  they  will  not 
do  as  well  as  in  more  open  positions 
thrive  fairly  well. 


PAPER  COVERED  GREENHOUSES. 

The  us^  of  paper  covering  for  both 
roof  and  side-walls  of  greenhouses  is  not 
original  with  us,  we  having  first  seen 
this  system  in  use  at  the  establishment 
of  Geo.  Bayer,  Toledo,  O.  Fig.  1  shows 
end  view  of  six  houses  13x140  feet. 
Sash  were  used  on  one  side  and  paper  on 
the  opposite  of  the  four  houses  to  the 
left,  while  the  two  on  the  extreme  right 
were  covered  with  paper  entirely.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  is  represented  by 
Fig.  2,  showing  arrangement  of  the  beds 
and  steam  pipes.  A  fair  idea  of  the 
amount  of  light  penetrating  the  paper  is 
shown  by  an  occasional  chrysanthemum 
flower,  produced  on  the  side  growths  of 
field  grown  stock. 

In  using  paper  as  a  covering  it  must 
first  be  saturated  with  linseed  oil.  We 
use  ordinary  wrapping  paper,  in  rolls 
30  inches  wide,  and  a  thin,  tough  paper 
is  preferable  to  a  heavy  grade,  as  it  is 
more  transparent.  For  oiling  we  use  an 
old  box  3x3  feet  and  one  foot  deep. 
Fig.  3,  placing  a  half -inch  pipe  at  one 
end  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed, 
upon  which  the  rolls  of  paper  are  to  be 
placed.     A   trough  -three    feet   long   is 


made  and  securely  fastened  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  (to  receive  oil)  at  a  po- 
sition so  that  the  paper  can  be  brought 
down  to  the  bottom.  A  wooden  curtain 
roll  is  provided  with  a  portable  fasten- 
ing and  placed  about  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  under  which  the 
paper  passes,  to  keep  it  constantly  cov- 
ered with  oil. 

At  both  ends  of  the  trough  uprights 
are  nailed  to  the  box  and  about  18  inches 
above  the  trough  two  pieces  of  weather 
strips  are  arranged,  so  as  to  allow  the 
paper  to  pass  between  the  two  rubber 
edges  and  thus  the  surplus  oil  is  re- 
turned to  the  trough.  A  few  inches 
above,  but  directly  over  the  strips,  an- 
other curtain  roll  is  placed,  over  which 
the  paper  passes  to  a  crank-shaft,  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  rolled.  The  crank-shaft 
is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  box 
and  is  fastened  to  the  uprights  at  a  con- 
venient height  to  be  operated.  As  soon 
as  the  roll  of  oiled  paper  is  an  inch  in 
thickness  it  is  removed  and  stood  on  one 
end  and  should  be  prepared  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used.  If  oiled  too  far 
ahead  the  oil  dries  and  the  layers  of 
paper  stick  together  and  are  ruined. 

In  covering  the  roofs  a  course  of 
2-inch  mesh  chicken  netting  is  stretched 
and  securely  fastened.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom,  one  course  of  paper  is  placed 
the  entire  length  of  the  roof  and  occa- 
sionally tacked.  Each  subsequent  strip 
of  paper  is  lapped  a  few  inches  on  to  the 
preceding  one,  so  as  to  shed  water. 
When  the  paper  is  in  position  another 
course  of  netting  is  fastened  thereon 
to  complete  the  roof.  The  object  of  the 
upper  and  under  course  of  netting  is  to 
prevent  the  paper  being  displaced  by 
wind  and  storm.  The  side  walls  and  the 
ventilators  are  covered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. As  the  paper  lasts  only  one  year 
there  is  probably  little  or  no  economy  in 
this  mode  of  construction  in  the  long 
run,  but  the  first  cost,  both  for  material 
and  labor,  is  much  less  than  for  perma- 
nent construction  and  may  be  serviceable 
to  those  who  desire  to  protect  stock  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  Hardy  peren- 
nials of  all  kinds  can  be  kept  in  fine  con- 
dition if  the  ventilation  is  carefully 
looked  to.  Elmer  D.  Smith. 

Nephbolefis  Amebpohli  has  been 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England. 


PAPER  COVERED  GREENHOUSES. 

Fig.  2.     Interior  showing  arrangement  of  beds  and  stea 
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GHRTSAIfTHEHUMS  FOR  EXHIBmOIV. 

This  year  will  be  an  important  one  for 
chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  At  the  great 
National  Flower  Show  at  Chi- 
cago next  November,  the  chrysanthe- 
mum will  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant features.  Intending  exhibitors  of 
large  specimen  bush  plants  and  stand- 
ards will  have  their  plants  well  under 
way  by  this  time,  an  early  start  be- 
ing a  big  advantage  m  growing  these 
plants  where  size  of  plant  is  a  very  tell- 
ing point.  But  size  should  not  be  the 
onlv  object  to  be  attained,  because  form 
will  carry  over  size  and  so  will  the  char- 
acter and  the  purity  of  color  of  the  in- 
dividual flowers.  A  medium  sized  plant 
with  perfect  blooms  of  good  size  and 
color  will  beat  out  a  larger  plant  with 
blooms  of  very  little  character  or  tone 
to  them.  There  is  a  fascination  in  a 
plant  carrying  perfect,  richly  colored 
blooms  of  good  size  and  character  that 

i'udges  cannot  get  away  from.  These 
ittle  items  are  very  important  to  con- 
sider when  making  the  start  with  these 
specimens  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties  that  will  make 
plants  of  grand  size  but  lacking  in 
quality  of  bloom  either  through  their  be- 
ing of  poor  shape  or  not  pure  enough  in 
color.  This  is  why  a  few  of  the  old 
favorities  hang  on  so  long,  though  not 
grown  to  any  great  extent  for  any  other 
purpose.  As  a  notable  example,  we  may 
mention  W.  H.  Lincoln,  which,  when 
well  done,  will  give  any  yellow  variety 
a  hard  tussle. 

In  the  class  for  specimen  bush  plants 
white.  May  Foster,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Buckbee,  Miss  Clay  Frick  (White 
Duekham)  and  Miss  Alice  Byron  are  all 
good;  they  are  easy  to  grow,  have  pure 
white  flowers  and  are  readily  trained 
into  specimens  of  good  form.  For  pink, 
Wm.  Duekham  and  A.  J.  Balfour  are  in 
a  class  l^  themselves.  For  exhibiting 
the  first  week  in  November  they  have 
the  other  pinks  of  this  season  beaten 
on  several  points.  Dr.  Enguehard  makes 
a  fine  plant,  but  the  vivid  coloring  is 
not  there.  For  yellow,  Golden  Age, 
Wi    H.    Lincoln,    Cheltoni,    Mme.    Van 


Andre  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Duekham  will  all 
make  good  under  careful  treatment.  The 
reds  and  other  colors  are  now  usually 
classed  together,  a  mistake  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  We  fancy  the  red  or 
crimson  chrysanthemums  grown  into 
bush  form  about  as  well  as  any  color 


Paper  Cove-ed  Greenhousei. 
Fig.  3.    Box  and  crank  for  oiling  paper. 

and  consider  that  this  is  the  place  where 
they  show  up  to  great  advantage.  But, 
as  it  is  an  "any  other  color"  class, 
there  is  one  variety  that  has  responded 
well  to  our  treatment  and  that  is  the 
old  variety  Brutus.  It  is  slow  in  growth 
at  the  start  and  will  not  spread  out  over 
as  many  feet  as  some,  biit  it  tells  on 
every  point. 

The  standards  and  half  standards  are 
more  diflicult  subjects  to  handle  than  the 
bush  specimens  and  we  seldom  see  an 
exhibitor  show  the  same  varieties  in 
these  classes  two  years  in  succession. 
They  will  not  always  respond  the  same 
to  this  method  of  culture,  the  white 
varieties  being  the  most  obstinate,  but 
now  that  we  have  white  Duekham, 
should   it   prove   to   do  as  well   as   the 


pink  variety,  we  shall  see  some  better 
white  standards.  We  would  select  for 
white  both  standards  and  half  standards. 
White  Duekham,  Mrs.  Heniy  Robinson, 
Guy  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Buckbee. 
Pink,  Wm.  Duekham  and  Dr.  Enguehard. 
Yellow,  Golden  Age  and  CJol.  D.  Apple- 
ton.  Red,  or  any  other  color,  Thos. 
Humphreys,  S.  T.  Wright,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Heaume  and  T.  Carrington.  We  advise 
also  trying  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
for  this  style  of  plants;  it  may  be  that 
some  of  them  will  supplant  several  of 
those  mentioned.  They  have  the  color 
and  many  of  them  appear  to  possess 
the  necessary  growth  qualities  for  this 
work.  Mrs.  Wm.  Wells,  Ongowa  and 
Dakoma  are  beautiful  colors  in  bronze, 
hard  to  describe,  but,  if  they  can  be 
made  to  respond  as  specimens,  they  will 
command  notice.  Mrs.  Walter  Jinks  is 
another  of  intense  coloring  that  im- 
pressed us  for  this  purpose.  The  vari- 
eties possessing  clear  intense  and  pure 
colorings  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
likely  to  prove  valuable  grown  in  this 
way.  We  have  tried  many  of  our  finest 
and  popular  cut  bloom  varieties  as  speci- 
men plants  only  to  meet  with  failure. 
We  never  could  do  anything  with  either 
white  or  yellow  Eaton  or  the  Chadwicks. 
We  «)t  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  Beat- 
rice May,  as  far  as  the  plant  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  color  of  the  blooms  was 
miserable  and  best  described  as  dirty 
white  streaked  with  pink.  The  loose 
petaled  Japanese  style  of  flowers  like  F. 
8.  Vallis  are  useless  as  specimen  plants; 
the  petals  take  on  a  ragged  appearance 
and  look  to  be  old  before  they  are  half 
finished. 

The  classes  calling  for  anemones, 
pompons  and  single  varieties  usually  re- 
strict the  plants  to  a  smaller  size  of  pot 
than  the  large  flowering  varieties.  It 
is  therefore  not  necessary  that  these 
should  be  started  as  early  and  they 
are  much  better  for  it,  because  the  foil 
age  and  habit  of  the  plant  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  whereas,  if  they  are 
given  an  extra  start  and  then  kept  con- 
fined to  a  small  size  pot  the  plant  loses 
its  shape  as  a  specimen  and  the  foliage 
suffers  considerably.  All  of  the  pompon 
and  single  varieties  make  pretty  speci- 
mens as  pot  plants  so  that,  in  making  a 
selection,  the  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
is  the  blending  of  the  colors.  The  pink 
and  white  are  quite  prominent  among 
these  types  and  are  very  pretty,  but 
where  a  fine  collection  is  desired  the 
other  colors  must  be  well  taken  care  of 
to  get  a  good  effect. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 


CARNATION    DBPIANCB. 


CARNATIOlf  DRFIAIfCE. 

There  are  few  raisers  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  requisites  of  a  first 
class  commercial  carnation  than  W.  N. 
Rudd,  and  when  a  variety  receives  his 
approbation  there  is  little  else  to  be  said 
about  it.  But  we  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Defiance  growing, 
and  though  we  knew  it  fairly  well  by  re- 
ports and  by  seeing  the  flowers  at  exhibi- 
tions, there  are  some  things  we  noticed 
about  it  that  we  think  worthy  of  mention. 
What  strikes  one  first  is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  that  common  fault  of  good  car- 
nations, a  superabundance  of  grass.  It  is 
absolutely  free  from  this  defect  Grow- 
ers need  not  be  told  that  such  a  variety 
can  be  planted  much  more  closely  than  a 
variety  that  produces  a  number  of 
superfluous  shoots.  The  variety  is  very 
quick ;  af tercutting  one  crop  another  one 
is  ready  almost  directly.     The  flowers 
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are  a  brilliant  scarlet,  of  excellent  form, 
and  it  is  noted  for  keeping  its  fine  color 
in  very  hot  weather. 

Defiance  was  raised  in  1902  and  was 
obtained  by  crossing  a  seedling  having 
Mrs.  Argyle,  Mrs.  McBurney  and  Maceo 
blood  with  pollen  of  Estelle.  During 
the  six  3rears  Mr.  Rudd  has  grown  it  the 
good  opinion  he  formed  of  it  at  first  has 
been  strengthened  rather  than  otherwise. 
It  commences  to  flower  in  October  and 
continues  all  through  the  season;  the 
growth  is  not  liable  to  disease,  and  out 
of  hundreds  of  flowers  open  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  we  did  not  see  one  with  a 
split  calyx.  Last  spring  Jensen  & 
Dekem^l,  of  West  Foster  avenue,  Chi- 
cago, obtained  stock  of  this  fine  variety 
from  Mr.  Rudd  and  they  are  offering  it 
jointly  with  him.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
for  it  a  very  brilliant  future,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  money-making  class  without 
a  doubt. 

Many  other  seedling  and  popular  vari- 
eties are  to  be  seen  at  Mount  Green- 
wood now,  notably  a  magnificent  pink 
seedling,  as  yet  unnamed,  but  of  which 
Mr.  Rudd  has  a  large  stock.  It  is  an 
immense  flower,  but  of  exquisite  color 
and  very  refined,  free  and  quick  and  a 
very  promising  variety  every  way.  We 
also  noted  Sincerity,  the  companion  vari- 
ety to  Defiance,  which  was  registered  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
variety,  of  a  deep  Daybreak  shade,  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Rudd  says  it  is  not 
sufliciently  free  for  a  first  class  commer- 
cial sort,  so  it  will  probably  not  be  sent 
out.  A  very  large,  pure  white  seedling 
we  also  noted  in  excellent  order.  This 
Is  a  wonderful  grower  and  has  immense 
flowers,  produced  on  excellent  stems. 
If  this  passes  Mr.  Rudd's  critical  tests 
for  growth  and  freedom,  which  appears 
very  likely  at  present,  it  will  certainly  be 
an  eye-opener  when  shown. 


OwNBOOT  roses  of  some  varieties  do 
as  well  as  those  grafted  on  the  man- 
etti,  but  those  who  look  for  a  good 
growth  of  Richmond  early  should  use 
g^raftod  plants.  The  ownroot  plants 
take  much  longer  to  take  hold  than  do 
grafted  ones,  and  this  is  true  of  other 
varieties.  More  than  one  variety  of  mod- 
em introduction  to  the  growing  plants 
would  have  had  but  a  Short  life  there 
had  o^vnroot  plants  only  been  used. 

RosB  Kate  Moxtlton. — One  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  this  undoubtedly 
fine  rose  is  the  grand  foliage.  We  re- 
cently noted  a  bench  of  it  in  one  of  the 
large  Chicago  plants  and  were  surprised 
at  the  fine  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
But  the  flowers  too  are  excellent  and 
though  one  is  naturally  unwilling  to 
praise  a  new  variety  too  highly  until 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  sea- 
sons, Kate  Moulton  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  bad  point.  Old  growers  and  sec- 
tion men  of  experience  praise  it  highly 
and  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
pink  roses  of  recent  introduction. 


A  GUfCUIIVATI  FLORIST'S  HOME. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  partial  view  of  Geo.  CJorbett's  place. 
College  Hill,  Cincinnati.  It  is  situated 
on  the  North  Bend  road,  a  fine  road 
which  is  used  very  extensively  by  auto- 
mobilists.  Mr.  Corbett  uses  great  judg- 
ment in  putting  out  plants  which  make 
the  best  show  as  the  season  progresses. 
The  picture  does  not  do  the  place  justice 
as  it  is  a  fine  sight  when  4II  the  pUnts 


are  in  bloom.  The  aristociucy  of  Cin- 
cinnati when  passing  the  place  in  their 
vehicles,  often  stop  and  admire  the  beau- 
tiful flower  beds  and  Mr.  Corbett  has 
gained  many  good  customers  l^  this 
method  of  advertising.  No  doubt  a  great 
many  florists  could  follow  his  example 
and  not  lose  anything  by  the  experiment. 

S. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

HOTBEDS. 

The  soil  in  the  hotbed  having  become 
firm,  the  surface  may  be  lightly  stirred 
with  a  rake  and  levelled.  There  are  so 
many  crops  that  may  be  raised  or  for- 
warded that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
begin.  Early  lettuce,  carrots,  spring 
onions,  radishes,  tomato,  cucumber  and 
melon  plants  are  a  few  only  of  the 
principal  ones.  Lettuce  should  be  sown 
in  pans  or  flats  and  transplanted  aft- 
erwards to  the  early  border  where  pro- 
tection can  be  given  so  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  cabbage  varieties 
are  more  suitable  for  early  work  than 
the  cos.  Sow  very  thinly  in  order 
that  the  young  plants  will  have  plenty 
of  room.  A  6-inch  pan  or  flat  is  enough 
to  sow  at  a  time  as  this,  if  properly 
treated,  will  produce  a  large  number 
of  plants.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
say,  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  mis- 
takes of  amateur  growers  is  raising 
about  four  times  as  many  plants  as  they 
are  likely  to  need.  Grow  only  a  lim- 
ited number  that  can  have  proper  at- 
tention and  the  results  will  be  better 
in   every  way. 

It  is  necessary  to  save  all  the  room 
possible  and,  as  a  help  along  this  line, 
carrots  and  radishes  may  either  be 
sown  in  the  same  drills  or  in  separate 
rows  closer  together.  We  prefer  sow- 
ing in  the  same  drills,  as  it  allows  more 
room  between  for  stirring  the  soil. 
Choose  a  small  topped  quick  growing  va- 
riety of  turnip  radish  and  an  early  forc- 
ing variety  of  carrot  and  the  former 
will  be  drawn  and.  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore the  carrots  need  all  the  room.  As 
soon  as  the  radishes  are  in  the  rough 
leaf,  that  is,  the  first  leaf  that  is  formed 
after  the.  first  pair  of  seed  leaves,  thin 
them  out  to  two  inches  apart.    This  will 


leave  ample  room  for  the  carrots  when 
they  come  up,  which  will  not  be  for  some 
time  after  the  radishes.  Keep  the  soil 
stirred  between  the  rows  regularly. 

Onions  may  be  sown  fairly  thick,  as 
they  are  soon  ready  to  pull  for  small 
salading,  when  the  rows  will  be  thinned 
and  those  left  will  have  more  room  to 
bulb  out.  Firm  the  soil  well  for  th# 
onion  seed  and  when  drawing  the  drills 
use  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  two  inches 
wide,  which  will  make  a  shallow,  wide 
drill,  not  a  deep,  narrow  one  in  which 
all  the  seed  runs  close  together  and 
comes  up  very  thick.  Tomato  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pans,  pots  or  flats,  and 
it  pays  to  use  a  dibber  and  place  each 
seed  separately  an  inch  apart.  Then 
when  they  come  up  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  crowding  and  damping  off  and 
the  seedlings  may  remain  until  strong 
and  sturdy  before  transplanting.  This 
may  seem  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  it 
is  well  repaid.  For  tomatoes  always  use 
plenty  of  burnt  rubbish  from  the  gar- 
den fire  with  the  soil.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  suitable  for  this  crop 
in  this  burnt  earth,  both  from  a  manur- 
ial  and  also  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 
Cucumber  and  melon  seeds  are  best 
raised  singly  in  small  pots  and  a  single 
plant  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
each  light  to  occupy  the  room  after  the 
early  vegetables  are  over. 

Managing  the  sash  or  lights  is  one  of 
the  principal  points  to  study  in  early 
vegetable  forcing.  Perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult proposition  for  beginners  is  how 
to  ventilate  on  bright  sunny  days,  when 
a  cold  wind  is  blowing.  If  the  sash 
were  left  closed  the  temperature  would 
run  up  to  such  a  degree  that  everything 
inside  would  be  scorched,  while  if  too 
much  air  is  put  on  the  cold  wind  rushes 
in  and  checkis  the  tender  plants.  Open 
the  light  a  very  little  early  in  the  morn- 
ing (for  the  first  week  a  little  air  may 
be  left  on  all  night)  and  increase  it 
as  the  sun  shines  on  the  glass.  Always 
open  the  lights  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Increase  the  air  gradually  in  the  morn- 
ings and  close  the  sash  by  degrees  in 
the  afternoon.  With  regard  to  water- 
ing, this  depends  upon  the  weather  and 
the  crops  growing  and  will  be  treated 
on  more  fully  in  future  notes. 

R. 
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Outdoor  Fruit. 


PROGRESS  AT  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

What  was  a  dense  forest  of  yellow 
pine  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  north  of  8|X)kane,  two  3'ears  ago, 
will  be  a  thriving  apple  orchard  of 
1,000  acres  next  summer.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  have  already 
been  set  with  trees  and  575  acres  will 
be  set  this  spring.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres  are  plowed,  leaving  300 
acres  for  preparation  as  soon  as  the 
season  opens.  Three  hundred  acres  will 
be  added  in  1909,  making  it  the  larg- 
est contiguous  winter  apple  orchard  in 
the  northwest,  if  not  in  the  count r}'.  T. 
Waldo  Murphy  is  the  projector  of  the 
enterprise,  which  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket last  spring  when  the  260  5-acre 
tracts,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to 
$250,  were  sold  in  90  days,  a  record 
in  the  disposal  of  irrigated  land.  The 
total  sales  amounted  to  $160,000. 

The  rapid  development  of  .the  tract, 
which  is  irrigated  with  water  pumped 
from  the  Columbia  river,  is  the  result 
of  the  plan  under  which  it  was  put  on 
the  market.  When  Mr.  Murphy  ac- 
quired the  land  it  was  covered  with 
virgin  forest.  Choppers  were  put  at 
work  and  a  mill  was  installed,  and  as 
fast  as  the  trees  were  felled  they  were 
cut  into  timber  and  lumber.  Crews  of 
men  followed  the  choppers  in  clearing 
the  land  of  stumps,  those  up  to  20 
inches  being  pulled  bodily  out  of  the 
soil,  which  is  a  volcanic  ash  free  from 
rock  or  gravel.  The  larger  ones  were 
blown  out  with  dynamite.  One  million 
feet  of  lumber  was  cut  the  first  season, 


placed  an  order  for  78,000  grafts,  to 
be  used  on  older  trees  this  year.  It  is 
believed  peaches  and  grapes  will  thrive 
in  the  valley,  which  is  in  line  with  tlie 
Chinook  winds  from  the  thermal  waters 
of  the  Japan  current. 

Twenty  acres  of  the  land  at  the  soutli 
end  of  the  tract  has  been  set  aside  as 
a  town  site  to  be  called  Edendale.  Little 
building  has  been  done  so  far,  but  con- 
tracts have  been  awarded  for  several 
business  buildings  and  a  number  of 
summer  cottages,  in  addition  to  a  num- 
l)er  of  permanent  structures  to  be  erect- 
ed this  year.  The  home  building  will 
not  begin  in  earnest,  however,  until  the 
orchards  come  into  bearing  and  the 
owners  take  possession  of  their  tracts. 
It  is  estimated  the  district  will  support 
a  population  of  at  least  1,000,  not  in- 
cluding those  who  engage  in  business 
other  than  horticulture  and  truck  farm- 
ing. 


STRAWBERRY  POINTERS. 

When  you. get  strawberry  plants  don't 
set  them  until  you  have  pruned  them  by 
cutting  the  tip  ends  off  the  roots.  Where 
the  roots  are  cut  they  will  callous,  and 
from  this  jK)int  the  feeders  will  start; 
and  when  the  feeders  start  pumping 
moisture  charged  with  plant  food,  the 
plant's  entire  machinery  is  put  into  mo- 
tion. When  setting  the  plants  spread 
the  roots  fan-shape,  put  them  straight 
down  into  the  soil,  press  the  soil  firmly 
against  the  roots,  leaving  the  crown  of 
the  plant  clear  up  above  the  surface. 

Cultivate  after  each  rain,  just  as  soon 
as  the  soil  will  crumble.  If  it  doesn't 
rain  cultivate  every  eight  or  ten  days, 
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and  there  is  1,000,000  feet  of  logs  on 
the  ground  ready  for  the  saws.  Thirty 
three  thousand  dollars  was  expended  for 
labor  last  year. 

Mr.  Murphy  placed  a  large  part  ot 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  land  into 
the  development  of  the  tract.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  original  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  installation  of  a  pumping  plant 
thousands  of  trees  have  been  set,  the 
cost  of  this  being  $15  an  acre,  to  which 
is  added  $5  an  acre  a  year  for  the  care 
of  the  trees  until  they  come  into  bear- 
ing. Mr.  Murphy  has  established  a 
nursery  to  supply  trees  for  the  tracts 
and  orchards  in  the  district.  The  .trees 
embrace  the  varieties  Jonathan,  Wine 
Sap,  Wagner,  Rome  Beauty  and  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin.  Besides  these,  cherr}% 
peach  and  pear  trees  will  be  grown  and 
vinevards   will   be   established.     He   has 


and  keep  a  dust  blanket  between  the 
rows  and  all  around  the  plants  in  the 
row. 

Remove  the  first  runners  if  for  any 
reason  the  mother  plants  are  not  grow- 
ing vigorously;  let  the  first  runners  set 
if  the  mother  plant  says  so;  her  appear- 
ance and  condition   will   talk. 

Mulch  immediately  after  the  first 
freeze.  In  the  spring  part  the  nnilch 
directly  over  the  rows,  just  wide  enough 
for  the  plants  to   come    up    through. 

Grow  the  plants  either  in  the  double 
hedge  row  or  in  the  twin  single  hedge 
row. 

Never  pull  any  weeds;  kill  them  be- 
fore they  are  big  enough  to  pull. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  set  out 
begin  to  cultivate. 

Pinch  off  the  fruit  stems  before  buds 
open. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Aroid   overwatering  Aiparagus  plumoius  until 
well  MUbliahed. 

ChooM  a  fine  mild   day  for  bringing  in  the 
bulb  stock  when  possible. 

Cut   back   a   few  plants  of  Begonia   Gloire  *de 
Seeaux  to  produce  cuttings. 

Get    all    old    winter    rubbish    burnt    up    and 
the   ashes   spread   on   the   soil. 

The    last    batch    of    bedding    geranium    cut* 
tings  abould  be  put  in  the  sand. 

A^  little  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  pUmt  is  the 
bcrt  ^imulant   to   early   cabbage. 

Sow    plenty    of     Cypsophila     panlculata     for 
mixing   with   cut   flowors   in   summer. 

See  that  no  frost  reaches  the  house  wbore 
azaleas  are  being  kept  ba<^  for  Easter.* 

In  handling  Azalea  mollis  be  very  careful  not 
to  break  off  the  prominent  flower  budi. 

Keep  the  stock  chrysanthemums  cool  Sa  a 
house  where  there  is  abundance  of  air. 

In  bad  weather  get  all  tools  put  in  ordcr« 
prepare  stakes  and  labels  and  repair  flats. 

Uuge  beds  of  roses  have  a  far  finer  effect  than 
a  few  plants  scattered  about  promlscooualy. 

A  covering  of  straw  nuinure  helps  to  forward 
clumps  of  rhubarb  that  are  not  to  be  forced. 

Good  solid  manure  and  salt,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  should   be  laid  on  the  late  asparagua. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni  nukes  an  elegant  basket 
plant ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  colored  Tarieties. 

A  thick  coat  of  manure  against  the  sides  of 
s  shed  or  house  serves  to  keep  out  severe  frost. 

Usre  plenty  of  protcctire  material  ready  for 
use  when  the  herbaceous  plants  begin  to  grow. 

Pick  over  the  Easter  lilies  and  place  those 
best  rooted  together  so  they  can  be  safdy  watered. 

Half  leaves  and  half  manure  hold  their  heat 
longer  and  steadier  in  hotbeds  than  all  manure. 

Unless  for  forcing,  never  lift  rhubarb  roots 
until  a  little  sign  of  Ufe  appears  at  the 
crowns. 

Allow  tuberous  rooted  begonias  to  come  la  in 
a  moderate  temperature;  they  dislike  much 
heat. 

Adiantum  scutum  is  a  very  suitable  apeda 
to  grow  for  cutting  from,  espedslly  the  variety 
roseum. 

Mrs.  J.  Laing  is  one  of  the  best  hytuid 
perpetusl  roses  to  plant  for  late  and  continuous 
flowering. 

Shade  anything  tender  that  may  be  toudied 
with  frost  in  the  morning  and  let  it  thaw  out 
gradually. 

.\shes  from  a  rubbish  fire  or  smother  ia  ex- 
cellent material  to  sow  in  the  drills  with  the 
early  seeds. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  and  the  variety  Sandcri- 
ana  come  of  better  color  in  quite  a  cool  home 
than  in  beat. 

Get  the  cannas  bedded  out  on  a  bench  lor 
propagating,  cutting  into  large  or  small  divisiooa 
as    necesssry. 

Head  in  all  newly  planted  fruit  trees.  If 
the  old  growth  is  left  they  will  nerer  make 
shapely  heads. 

The  double  nasturtiums  are  useful  for  win- 
dow boxes  and  a  good  stock  should  be  struck 
from   cuttings. 

Good  bedding  verbenas  may  be  raised  by 
sowinif  seed  of  a  good  strain  now.  The  col- 
ors come  fairly  true. 

After  high  whids  take  a  look  over  the 
protective  material  and  where  it  has  been  dis- 
placed   put   it   right 

AVhen  planting  trees  firm  the  soil  wdl 
around  the  roots  but  leave  the  surface  loose 
for  about  two  inches. 

Push  on  with  the  potting  of  genniums  for 
bedding.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  get  vety 
hard  in  the  Sinch  pots. 

See  that  no  fences  or  wires  of  any  irf.wi 
are  "growing  in"  to  fruit  or  shade  ttees.  Look 
over  the  supports  carefully. 

Soot  water  is  an  excellent  aid  to  einetaiias 
when  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
soft  water,  when  it  can  be  obtoined.  Is  the  best 
to  use  either  fpr  these  or  herbaceous  cnkcolsriss. 
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N£W    CONSERVATORIES    AT    GARFIELD    PARK,    CHICAGO. 


Keep  Gladiolus  Cohillei  alba  cool  and  make 
no    attempt    to    force    it. 

Shift  the  young  rose  plants  before  thqr  hare 
time  to  get  hard  in  the  pots. 

Get  tools  and  implements  of  all  kinds  in 
thorough   order   to  start   up   the   season's   work. 

Sow  plenty  of  lobelia  and  pyrethrum  (gold- 
en   feather)    if  this  has  not  been   already  done. 

Fuchsia  cuttings  strike  well  and  make  bet- 
ter plants  in  the  same  bed  as  carnations  than 
if   given   more   heat   overhead. 

A  few  roots  of  Funkia  variegata  dug  up  in 
mild  weather  and  potted  are  useful  for  for- 
warding in  the  greenhouse  later. 

Pot  off  the  seedling  cyclamens.  Keep  the 
top  of  the  corm  level  with  the  soil  and  give 
the  young  plants  a   light  position. 

The  hardy  varieties  of  peas  and  parsnips 
should  be  got  in  as  soon  as  possible  when 
the    frost   goes  out   of   the   ground. 

Choose  a  well  prepared  and  only  moderately 
rich  soil  for  seed  sowing.  Very  rich  soil  in 
the  early  stages  is  bad  for  all  seedlings. 

Plant  the  Kilmarnock  willow  near  oma- 
menfal  water.  Use  plants  worked  high  on  a 
suitable  stock  such  as  the  hardy  sallow. 

See  that  spireas  are  not  left  about  imder 
benches  after  they  begin  to  grow  or  they 
will     not    make    shapely     plants    afterwards. 

^lien  dividing  old  clumps  of  hardy  peren- 
nials save  the  young  growing  portions  from 
the  outside  and  throw  away  the  dead  or  weak 
portions  in  the  middle. 

Harden  off  all  frame  plants  by  giving  them 
full  exposure  to  the  air  every  mild  day.  Plants 
w  treated  msy,  if  necessary,  be  covered  for  a 
week  or  more  of  severe  weather  without  in- 
jury. 

All  sand,  grit  and  other  lightening  sub- 
stances that  are  not  required  should  be  spread 
on  the  soil  where  it  is  of  a  heavy  adhesive 
nature  and  dug  or  plowed  in  when  this  is 
prepared. 


The  Oracle. 


Providbvcb,  R.  I. — Over  $100  was  raised,  and 
presented  to  the  widow  of  Henry  Hobday,  who 
was  killed  recently,  by  the  employes  of  J.  A^ 
Budlong  k  Sons  Co.,  at  whose  greenhouses  Hob- 
day worked. 


Yon  are  invited  to  consult  "I'Hl  OKACUC"  on 

any  matter  tbat  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearN  known  in  as  tew  words  as  possible.  Namt 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  given. 


BSCALLONIA  PHILIPPIANA. 

En.    Caudf.vino: — 

Is  i:sc.illonia  Philippiana  a  tender  or  hardy 
ahnibV  J.   A. 

New    Jersey. 

This  oscallonia  is  a  variety  of  E.  virgata  and 
oonfteoticntly  is  not  hardy  in  your  locality.  It 
may   prove  hardy    farther  south. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  GLADIOLUS. 

Ed.    Oardexino: — 

W  hat  's  the  proper  temperature  for  gladi- 
obis?  J.    A. 

t^mte  a  cool  house  suits  this  plant  best.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  45°  at  night  is 
high  enoujrh  unless  you  want  to  hurry  the  plants, 
wliilr  later  on  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plants 
too    ct:»ol    under    ^laHS. 


GARDENIAS  WITH  YELLOW  LEAVES. 

Ed.  Gakdenino: — 

What  makes  gardenias  come  with  yellow 
leaves?  J.    A. 

Something  in  their  ctilture  has  checked  the 
free  action  of  the  roots.  It  may  be  overwater- 
inK  in  a  coUJ,  heavy  soil.  Poverty  has  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  the  yellowing  of  leaves,  though  an 
cxperit'iurti  *ultivator  could  easily  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  whether  this  was  so 
or  not.  Write  a^ain  and  d( scribe  your  treat- 
ment, j?iving  the  temperature  of  the  house  in 
which  thoy  are  Rjown  and  other  particulars  and 
we  can   probably   help  you  further. 


BElfCHING  AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ROSE. 

Ed.  GARi»KNiX(i: — 

When    is   the    proper    tinie   to   bench   American 
Beauty    n^e    to    have   it    in    flower    December    1  ? 

J.    A. 


Bench  as  soon  as  you  have  your  plants  ready 
and  grow  them  on  all  through  the  summer, 
pinching  the  buds  out  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember; then  let  your  plants  go.  A  little  cut- 
ting back  of  the  longest  shoots  will  also  prob- 
ably be  needed. 


GLADIOLI  FROM  BULBLETS. 

Ef>.    '^'ardkning: — 

I    wish    to    plant    a    lot    of    gladiolus   bulblets 
this    season.      Please   tell    me   how   long   it   will 
take   these  to   reach   flowering  size,   also  how   to  ' 
pbnt  them.  G.   B.   B. 

The  strongert  of  the  bulblets  may  flower  the 
second  year  after  planting  but  the  majority  will 
need  two  clear  seasons'  growth  before  making 
flowering  bulbs.  Plant  them  in  light  soil,  fairly 
well  enriched  with  old,  dry  cow  manure.  Also 
add  sand  in  qtiantity  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
the  heavy  side.  Plant  the  bulblets  one  and  one- 
half  inches  apart  and  not  more  than  an  inch 
deep  as  early  as  the  soil  can  l)e  got  into  good 
working   condition; 


DAHLIA  TROUBLES. 

En.    GAnDKMNci: — 

1  had  trouble  with  my  dahlias  last  season. 
The  buds  would  come  one  sided  and  I  thought 
a  bujf  or  fly  was  responsible  for  the  trouble. 
Is  there  any  help  for  it  ? 

G.    B.    B. 

Einvigs  often  cause  the  state  you  describe, 
but  there  are  other  insects  that  "sting"  the 
flowers.  Keep  a  careful  look  out  at  night  this 
season  and,  if  earwigs  are  seen,  trap  these  by 
placing  pots  fllletl  with  dry  moss  or  hay  on  the 
top  of  staUes  thrust  in  the  soil  in  the  center 
of  the  plant  and  touching  the  leaves  or  stems. 
Examine  these  traps  daily  and  kill  the  ear- 
wiffs.  If  you  find  any  other  inswt  is  causing 
trouble  send  us  a  sample  carefully  packed,  also 
a  few  of  the  injured  buds  and  we  will  try  and 
s«.s<ist    you    further. 


Salisbitry.  Md. — The  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society  has  elected  James  T.  Shallcross,  of  near 
Middletown,  president.  The  society  will  meet  at 
Wilmington   next  year. 
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GAUDnmiG  is  soften  up  for  its  readers  and  Id 
<:Leir  interest,  and  ft  behooves  you,  one  and  ail,  t« 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  v%  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ABK  AKT  QussTXoifB  Tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  TegetaSles  or  other  pra'tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SxKD  UB  NoTSB  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  m  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  ub  Photographs  ob  Skhtobks  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  GABDHNnre. 
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Sow  annuals. 

Sow   canary    creeper. 

Pot  the  pelargoniums  firmly. 

Prick  off  the  seedling  pansies. 

Dress  the  outdoor  asparagus  beds. 

Sow  tomato  seed  for  indoor  growth. 

Keep  the  window  plants  free  of  dust. 

VVhtte  Bath  is  an  excellent  moss 
rose. 

Apply  bonemeal  to  thin  places  on  the 
lawn. 

Raise  double  nasturtiums  from  cut- 
tings. 

Dek-p  planting  is  bad  for  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds. 

Don't  use  small  and  rubbishy  pota- 
toes for  seed. 

DoN*T  forget  to  plant  some  Spanish 
and  English  irises. 

PoRTULACAS  are  among  the  finest  an- 
nuals  for  sunny   positions. 


Salvia  Splendens  may  be  raised 
from  seed  or  cuttings  now. 

The  faster  plants  grow  the  more 
water  they  require  as  a  rule. 

Most  greenhouse  plants  can  be  most 
safely  potted  when  growth  has  started. 

Dio  any  parsnips  or  salsify  still  left 
in  the  ground  before  they  begin  to 
grow. 

Time  to  start  gloxinias,  begonias, 
achimenes  and  other  greenhouse  spring 
bulbs. 

Thoroughly  soak  all  tree  roots  be- 
fore planting  if  they  have  become  at 
all  dry  in  transit. 

Leave  full  air  on  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower plants  in  frames  on  all  occasions 
when  not  freezing.. 

The  turnip-rooted  beets  and  radishes 
are  more  suitable  for  early  sowing  than 
the  long  rooted  kinds. 

Insects  multiply  very  readily  now. 
Keep  after  them  and  fumigate  the 
greenhouse  when  necessary. 

Horse  Radish  Sets  may  be  planted 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order.  Plant  deeply  on  well  prepared 
soil. 

The  Editob  would  welcome  photo- 
graphs of  spring  flowering  plants,  gar- 
den scenes,  trees  or  anything  else  of 
interest  for  reproduction  in  Gardening, 
also  notes  on  culture  or  of  general  in- 
terest. 

How  is  the  stock  of  fertilizers?  The 
season  will  soon  be  opening  up  and 
where  good  animal  manure  is  scarce  it 
is  necessary  to  use  artificial.  Don't  be 
delayed  in  the  work  for  the  want  of 
these. 

Next  year  is  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Chas.  Darwin, 
and  opinions  are  expressed  in  Cambridge, 
England,  that  a  celebration  of  the  event 
should  be  held  there.  Tlie  world  famed 
scientist  was  born  February,  1809|  and 
his  noted  book,  the  "Origin  of  Species," 
was  published  50  years  after  (1859). 

Benjamin  Hammond,  secretary  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  is  out  with  a 
prospectus  for  a  new  periodical  called 
the  Rose  Journal,  to  be  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 
As  we  understand  it.  Secretary  Ham- 
mond will  proceed  with  the  publication 
of  this  quarterly  if  he  can  secure  50 
rose  growers  in  America  to  join  hands  on 
the  proposition. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  subscribers  and 
the  increased  interest  taken  in  our  va- 
rious departments.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  from  readers  at  any  time  on  any 
subject  and  shall  greatly  appreciate  any 
eiforts  made  along  the  line  of  obtaining 
new  subscribers.  Send  us  addresses  of 
friends  interested  in  gardening  and  we 
will  gladly  send  them  sample  copies. 

"Modern  I'raining  in  Horticultube" 
is  the  title  of  a  neat  booklet  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
describing  and  illustrating  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  horticultural  division. 
These  include  "Pomology,"  "Horticult- 
ure," "Market  Gardening"  and  "Land- 
scape Gardening,"  and,  judging  by  the 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  the 
names  of  the  instructors,  the  courses 
must  be  very  full  and  useful. 

We  would  remind  rose  growers  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  with 


dilute  snlphizric  acid.  When  the  mil- 
dew season  arrives  they  will  be  wise  if 
they  experiment  a  little  along  this  line 
for  themselves.  One  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  to*  1,000  parts  of  water  is  a  safe 
basis  to  start  from,  increasing  the 
strength  in  bad  cases.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  growers  who  try  or  have 
tried  this  remedy  for  fungus  troubles. 

The  following  circulars  have  been  re- 
cently issued  by  the  forest  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  "Forestry 
in  the  Public  Scftoob,"  by  Hugo  A. 
Winkenwerder;  "The  Seasoning  and 
Preservative  Treatment  of  Arbor-Vitae 
Poles,"  by  C.  Stowell  Smith;  "Forest 
Tables— Western  Yellow  Pine,"  by  E.  A. 
Ziegler;  "What  Forestry  Has  Done,"  by 
Treadwell  Cleveland,  Jr.;  "Production 
of  Veneer  in  1906;"  "The  Estimation 
of  Moisture  in  Creosoted  Wood,"  by 
Arthur  L.  Dean. 

Bright  mornings  frequently  follofw 
cold  nights,  and  at  such  times  the  firing 
and  ventilation  need  especial  care.  If 
the  fires  are  pushed  early  the  effect  of 
this  and  the  sun  is  to  run  up  the  tem- 
perature more  quickly  than  is  advisable 
and  the  hot  pipes  make  it  difficult  for 
those  in  charge  to  induce  a  natural  and 
gradual  rise.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  hot  water  is  used;  steam  ean  be 
more  ((uickly  manipulated.  Firing  and 
ventilation  must  go  hand  in  hand  in 
this  to  insure  good  results  and  care- 
ful obsen^ation  of  the  weather,  with  al- 
tered treatment  accordingly,  is  prefer- 
able to  any  arbitrary  rule  of  tempera- 
ture. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 

In  looking  over  the  seedmen's  cata- 
logues now,  one  always  comes  across 
numbers  of  new  and  improved  sorts  of 
flowering  plants  and  vegetables.  Natu- 
rally, the  amateur  grower  wishes  to 
have  the  best  of  everything  and  buys 
these  novelties,  under  the  impression 
that,  if  the  variety  is  obtained,  good  re- 
sults are  sure  to*  follow.  The  seed  is 
sown  and  the  plants  given  poor  treat- 
ment, with  the  result  that  only  very 
moderate  crops  of  no  great  quality  are 
produced.  Growers  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  to  get  results  such 
as  pictured  in  the  catalogues,  the  plants 
must  have  the  best  of  attention.  It  is 
not  enough  to  buy  a  good  sort  and 
then  blame  the  seedsman  if,  after  neg- 
lecting to  provide  a  proper  soil,  tem- 
perature or  other  requisite  the  crop 
turns  out  poor. 

These  new  and  improved  forms  are, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  well  worth 
the  money  asked  for  them.  They  are 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  selection 
and  culture,  and,  unless  they  still  get 
it  when  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
they  soon  revert  to  older  and  inferior 
forms.  We  strongly  advise  readers  to 
buy  all  the  novelties  they  can  aff'ord  to. 
Constant  improvement  is  going  on  in 
our  best  vegetables  and  other  plants  and 
some  at  least  of  these  should  be  grown 
if  the  interest  in  the  garden  is  to  be 
maintained.  But  do  not  get  the  idea, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  the 
variety.  Unless  prepared  to  give  these 
novelties  proper  care  and  attention,  to 
bring  out  their  good  qualities  and  the 
b(»3t  that  is  in  them  it  is  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  older  standard  kinds, 
many  of  which  have  sterling  qualities 
and  the  power  of  succeeding  under  diffi- 
culties where  higher  bred  new  forma 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  ^^^ 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  SOQETY. 

COMINO   SHOW   IN   CHICAGO. 

In  addition  to  what  have  already  been 
published,  the  following  prizes  have  been 
sent  in  for  the  exhibition  in  March. 

Kroeschell  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago — $10  in 
gold  for  the  best  vase  of  Killarney  rose, 
50  blooms  or  less;  $10  in  gold  for  larg- 
est exhibit  of  hybrid  perpetual  roses  in 
pots. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store — Cup,  value 
$25;  will  announce  later  what  for. 

Weiland  &  dinger,  New  Castle,  Ind. — 
$10  for  50  Mme.  Chatenay  rose. 

H;  N.  Bruns,  Chicago--$10;  premium 
left  to  society. 

Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.j  Morton  Grove, 
111. — $100  cash;  for  best  100  pink  roses, 
$50  and  best  50  red  roses  $50.  (Amer- 
ican Beauty  and  Richmond  excluded.) 

Frederick  C.  Newbold,  ex-president  of 
the  American  Rose  ^Society---Cash  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  display  of  white  roses. 

Emil  Buettner,  Park  Ridge,  111. — Cash 
prize  $25. 

We  have  this  from  the  Chicago  Flor- 
ists' Club:  "Be  assured  that  you  will  find 
the  Chicago  boys  on  hand  in  good  style 
for  the  rose  show,  but  we  want  you  to 
make  an  effort  earnestly  and  vigorously 
to  get  pledges  of  attendance  and  exhibits 
from  every  leading  grower  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains.  Chicago  will  take 
datt^  -of  the  rest.*'  Now,  men  of  the  east, 
do  you  hear  the  call?  What  shall  the 
answer  be?  We  are  coming  to  Chicago 
with  our  "Jardines"  and  our  "Smiths," 
"Wyndmoor  and  Beatrice"  and  hosts 
more  besides,  "Simpson  and  his  Rich- 
monds,  "Burton  and  his  Beauties,"  "El- 
liot and  his  Killameys,"  "Farenwald 
with  his  Liberty."  New  Jersey  sends 
the  answer,  "Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan; 
the  Campbells  are  all  a  coming." 

All  intending  exhibitors  are  requested 
to  send  word  to  the  secretary.  "The  Rose 
Journal"  is  receiving  support  as  a  prop- 
osition to  interest  the  membership. 

Beitjamin*  Hammond,  Sec'y. 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

The  Chrysanthemimi  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, realizing  the  necessity  of  closer  re- 
lations with  the  various  horticultural  so- 
cieties throughout  the  country,  and 
agreeable  to  a  vote  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  November  6,  1907, 
the  executive  committee  cheerfully  in- 
vites the  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
horticultural  society  in  the  United 
States,  and  offers  the  following  for  their 
careful  consideration: 

Any  horticultural  society,  or  gard- 
eners' or  florists'  club  may  become  af- 
filiated with  the  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety of  America  on  payment  of  an  an- 
nual fee  of  $25,  such  fee  entitling  it  to 
thb  following  privileges : 

(1.)  The  C.  S.  A.  will  offer  a  substantial 
silver  trophy  as  a  prize  for  chrysanthemums; 
t^e  character  of  the  class,  and  conditions  of  the 
coiDpetition  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
aocietr  so  aflBliated. 

(2.)  To  receive  12  copies  of  the  C.  S.  A. 
publication,   free  of  charge. 

(3.)  To  have  two  free  passes  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  C.  S.  A. 

(4.)  To  elect  one  of  its  members  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety, with  voice  and  vote  on  any  subject,  ex- 
cept matters  of  finance,  such  delegate  to  be 
annually   elected   by   the   society   affiliated. 

CONDITIONS    OF    AFFILIATION. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  affiliated 
society  shall  pay  the  above  mentioned 
fee  on  or  before  April  1  of  each  year  to 


the  secretary  of  the  C.  S.  A.  and  fur- 
nish the  following  information: 

(a)  The  full  title  of  the  society,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  secretary,  and  the  naipe  of 
the  delegate  elected. 

(b)  The  date  on  which  the  next  fall  show 
will  be  held,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  C.  S.  A.  trophy  will  be  given. 

(c)  A  copy  of  the  prize  schedule  of  the 
affiliated  society  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  national  society  as  soon  as  possible  after 
publication. 

David  Fbaseb,  Secy. 


Owing  to  the  increasing  size  and  importance 
of  the  association,  the  members  decided  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  regular  lodge  room 
to  meet  in;  accordingly  the  committee  secured 
the  Woodman  hall  in  the  Metropolitan  block. 
The  preparations  for  the  trial  orchard  are  be- 
ing pushed  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  hav- 
ing  the   planting   done    this  q)ring. 


NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Chairman  W.  F.  Kasting  has  instruct- 
ed me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Flower  Show  committee  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  March  26,  at  2:30  p.  m.  The 
place  of  the  meeting  will  be  announced 
later.  This  date  is  during  the  conven- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  Chicago.  Very  important 
business  will  come  before  the  committee 
and  each  of  the  chairmen  of  minor  com- 
mittees is  expected  to  report.  The  pres- 
*  ence  of  every  member  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. J.  H.  BUBDKTT. 

Sec'y  Pro  Tem. 


AT  MOKRISIOWN,  N.  J. 

The  Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Society  hdd  a  very  interesting  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 12.  The  monthly  exhibit  was  a  very 
creditable  feature  though  no  special  effort  was 
made  in  this  direction.  Robt.  Scott,  of  Sharon 
Hill,  Pa.,  had  60  flowers  of  the  new  rose  Mrs. 
Jardine.  Its  most  striking  characteristics  were 
fine  foliage,  long,  stiff  stems  and  fullness  and 
substance  of  flower.  A  certificate  of  merit  was 
awarded. 

W.  A.  Manda  of  South  Orange  sent  up  a  fine 
vase  of  new  carnation,  No.  20.  The  judges 
decided  it  was  a  promising  commercial  variety 
and  would  like  to  see  more  of  it.  Ohas.  H. 
Totty  had  White  Perfection  in  fine  shape  and 
A.  R.  Kennedy  had  a  vase  of  White  Enchantress 
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AT  OCEAmC,  N.  J. 

.  The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Floricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  Red  Men's  hall  February  14  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Joseph  Kennedy, 
president;  Malachi  Tiemy,  vice  president;  H. 
A.  Kettel,  secretary;  Ernest  Palmer,  flnandal 
secretary;  N.  Butterbach,  treasurer.  It  was  car- 
nation night  and  we  had  a  general  carnation 
talk.  Malachi  Tiemy  reported  about  the  CSar- 
nation  Societies'  exhibits  and  William  Turner 
gave  us  a  description  of  Peter  Fisher's  seedling 
and  his  carnations  in  general.  At  our  next 
meeting,  March  18,  a  schedule  will  be  prepared 
for  the  lectures,  during  the  incoming  year.    B. 


that  secured  a  cultural  certificate.  Arthur  Her- 
rington's  vase  of  Beacon  won  a  cultural  certifi- 
cate. It  was  long  stemmed,  large  fiowered 
and  the  color  was  intense.  The  same  exhibitor 
had  a  fine  collection  of  indoor-e^wn  vege- 
tables, and  50  plants  of  stocks.  Beauty  of  Nice 
and  Queen  Alexandra  in  4-inch  pots,  with  won- 
derful ^ikes  of  flowers.  A  cultural  certificate 
was  awarded  the  stock.  Wm.  F.  Lyons,  Spring- 
brook  farm,  had  a  new  white  hybrid  calanthe 
which   was  much   admired. 


AT  LAKE  GERElf  A,  WIS. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Gardeners'  and  Foremen's 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  new 
i)uarters  in  the  Metropolitan  block,  February  22. 
The  most  important  busings  transacted  was  the 
election  of  ofRccrs  for  the  coming  year.  The 
following  were  elected  as  directors:  A.  J. 
Smith,  Axel  Johnson,  H.  M.  Dickinson,  Wm.  P. 
Longland,  Fmnk  Kuehne,  John  Tiplady,  John 
Agem,   R.   J.    Sampson,    H.    W.    Illenberger. 

Immediately  after  the  election  the  board  of 
directors  met  and  elected  the  following  officers: 
Axel  Johnson,  president;  R.  J.  Sampson,  vice- 
president  ;  H.  M.  Dickinson,  secretary ;  John 
Agem,    treasurer. 


MoxTCLAiR,  N.  J. — A  whole  bed  of  misguided 
pansic.',  brought  forth,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
warm  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
was  found  beneath  the  snow  on  the  lawn  of 
Thomas  O.ikos,  in  Ridfirewood  avenue,  Glen  Kidge, 
February  15.  The  blogsoms  were  buried  be- 
neath the  heavy  covering  of  snow,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  rain  washed  it  away  that  the 
ttowers  were  foimd.  Mr.  Oakes  called  in  a 
r»nmbor  of  his  friends,  who  received  bouquets, 
.nnd  ho  is  the  envy  of  all  the  professional  flori- 
culturists   in    the  neighborhood. 

Columbus,  0.— J.  W.  Meek,  proprietor  of  a 
nunery,  was  nearly  dragged  to  death  in  a 
nmaway  in  North  Broadway  Febmary  17.  •  Al- 
thousrh  painfully  injured,  he  is  not  expetted 
to  die.  His  head  was  severely  cut  in  several 
pkces  and  his  body  is  a  mass  of  bmises.  Mr. 
Meek  was  driving  a  young  colt  in  a  breaking 
cart  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  horse  be- 
came frightened  and  ran  up  a  bank,  upsetting 
the  sulky.  The  driver  became  entangled  in  the 
frame  work  of  the  cart  and  before  he  could 
extricate  himself,  the  horse  had  started  on  a 
wild   gallop. 
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VKGKTABLES     UNDER     GLASS. 

Synopsis  of  a  piiiier  rend  by  Wm.  Turner, 
OoeHnlc,  N.  J.,  before  tbe  Uaswcbuiettii  Hor- 
ticnltural  Society,  February  8,  lOOS. 

Rapid  advancements  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  all  greenhouse  products,  especially 
in  forcing  of  vegetables.  Eacb  and  every  grower 
of  greenhouse  vegetables  has  his  own  way  of 
doing  things,  but  we  are  all  working  for  one 
Aim — that  Is  to  produce  the  best  we  can  from 
a  given  space.  The  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ers along  those  lines  is  the  house  or  houses 
best  adapted  for  the  work  during  the  winter 
months.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  average 
house  at  our  disposal  was  anywhere  from  XO 
to  20  feet  in  widih;  anything  wider  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor.  But  experience  has  taught 
us  in  recent  years  that  a  house  anywhere  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  width  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended, according  to  the  demands.  The  house 
that  I  would  recommend  for  the  private  estab- 
lishment would  be,  say  from  20  to  28  feet  in 
width.  Build  as  light  a  house  as  possible  so 
that  there  will  be  no  shade  to  speak  of.  As 
regards  heating,  either  steam  or  hot  water  is 
successful. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  vegetables  that 
adapt  themselves  to  forcing.  I  shall  divide 
these  into  two  grades,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  grow  them  all  in  the  same  temperature. 
Take,  for  instance,  lettuce.  cauliHower  and  rad- 
ishes. These  may  be  grown  successful  in  the 
same  house,  while  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beans, 
etc.,  require  a  higher  temperature.  Vegetables 
are  not  particular  as  to  soil.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  some  soils  will  take  much  more 
food  than  others.  There  can  be  no  lukrd  and 
tttst  lines  laid  down  in  regards  to  how  much 
fertilizer  a  certain  crop  shall  receive  for  best 
reaulu.  Growers  in  different  localities  and  dif- 
ferent soils,  by  studying  the  condition  of  grow- 
ing crops  can  best  Judge  as  to  how  much  food 
will  be  of  benefit  and  the  grower  who  carves 
his  own  rosd,  using  his  own  good  Judgment, 
will  usually  come  out  the  most  successful.  We 
know,  to  produce  good  crops,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  is  a  necessity.  This  should 
be  applied  to  the  soil,  in  some  shape  or  form, 
l  am  confident  that  whoever  has  given  this 
Question  study  and  deep  thought  will  stand  by 
their  own  good  Judgment;  self  taught  experi- 
ence one  never  forgets. 

LBTTUCa. 

The  demsnd  for  lettuce  is  ever  increasing,  and 
without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  main  winter 
crops.  Whether  for  private  or  for  commercial 
purposes,  monstrous  houses  have  been  built  for 
this  industry  within  the  past  few  years.  A 
sandy  or  gravelly  loam  is  to  be  preferred,  more 
especially  for  the  head  lettuce  which  is  the 
midn  lettuce  grown  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. Years  ago  lettuce  was  grown  on  raised 
bunches.  It  was  thought  a  benefit  to  have  the 
plants  near  the  glass,  but  this  was  certainly 
a  mistaken  idea.  It  Is  too  hot  for  the  roots, 
and  plants  require  too  much  water.  Lettuce,  to 
be  appreciated,  must  be  grown  quick  and  with- 
out a  check,  therefore  to  produce  a  quick  healthy 
growth,  a  rich  soil  is  neoeamy.  £ight  inches 
of  good  soil  is  none  too  much.  A  week  or  so 
before  planting,  a  good  coat  of  well  rotted  farm- 
yard manure  should  be  dug  in;  then,  when 
refidy  for  planting,  a  light  application  of  hard 
wiiod  ashes  raked  in.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  the  first  lot  of  seed  is  sown  around 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Then  a  sowing 
every  week  or  10  dsys  for  a  succession.  The 
aim  should  be  to  keep  a  constant  supply  ready 
for  use  all  through  the  winter  months.  The 
Bee<)  may  be  sown  at  one  end  of  the  house  or 
in  flats.  When  large  enough  to  handle  trans- 
plant again  into  Hals  or  in  the  bed  four  inches 
apart.  In  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be 
ready  to  set  in  their  permanent  quarters,  plant- 
ing in  rows  about  eight  inches  apart  each  way. 
One  great  advantage  in  solid  beds  is,  the  crops 
do  not  require  water  very  often.  If  the  sur- 
face soil  can  be  kept  on  tiie  dry  side,  providing 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  below,  the  roots  will 
have  a  tendency  to  work  down,  giving  the 
plants  health  and  vigour  which  is  all  impor- 
tant for  best  results,  but  a  thorough  good 
watering  jun  as  they  commence  to  head  will 
help  to  increase  the  size  and  quicken  maturity. 
Give  the  plants  all  the  air  possible.  Too  much 
coddling  IS  a  mistake,  as  the  foliage  will  get 
soft  and  then  be  in  a  condition  to  catch  any 
disease  that  comes  along.  There  is  more  disease 
brought  on  through  careless  airing  than  any 
other  one  cause,  while  we  sre  growing  lettuce 
artificially. 

When  growing  in  the  open  garden  lettuce 
mftkcs  ioeal  growth  when  the  temperature 
ranges  around  45** — 50*  st  night,  with 
10* — 15'  higher  during  the  day.  Always  put  a 
crack  of  air  on  before  the  house  rises  much 
above  night  tempemture  and  gradually  increase 
as  the  conditions  require.  When  the  first  crop 
is  gathered  there  must  be  others  ready  to  plant 
at  once,  keeping  the  space  filled.  In  forking 
over  the  bed  after  every  crop,  a  sprinkling  al- 
ternately of  bone  meal  and  wood  ashes  is  bene- 
Aoial.  It  will  take  about  seven  wedcs  after 
planting  till  ready  for  use.  The  most  dreaded 
fungus  or  disease  is  commonly  called  sunburn, 
although  this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  the  disease 


spreads  more  readily  in  a  spell  of  doll  weather 
than  when  it  is  bright.  When  a  crop  is  badly 
infested  it  is  useless;  better  throw  it  out, 
take  the  top  soil  out  and  replace  with  fresh  or 
sterilize  the  soil.  Lettuce  requires  very  little 
surface  feeding,  provided  it  is  growing  in 
rich  soil.  A  crop  may  be  hastened  somewhat 
by  a  watering  once  with  nitrate  of  soda,  say 
a  leyel  Ublespoonful  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
As  the  days  increase  in  length  there  is  not 
90  much  danger  in  over-feeding.  There  is  quite 
a  variety  of  lettuce  adapted  for  forcing  pur- 
poses, the  best  thing  the  head  lettuce  Boston 
Market,  Glass  House  snd  Ideal,  the  last  named 
being  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  grown 
inside.  It  was  one  of  Weeber  and  Don's  novel- 
ties a  year  ago. 

CAULIFLOWSa. 

Probably  there  is  no  vegetable  more  improved 
by  growing  under  glaas  than  cauliflower;  it 
requires  the  same  treatment  in  every  remeet  as 
lettuce,  in  regard  to  temperature,  solid  beds, 
etc.,  but  the  soil  used  may  be  of  a  trifle  heav- 
ier nature  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  feed  it 
considerably  more  than  lettuce,  even  during  the 
short  days.  I  would  not  advocate  starting 
young  plants  before  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. If  started  before  that  date  they  are  apt 
to  head  up  prematurely  or  "button."  Sow 
according  to  the  number  of  plants  required. 
Transplant  once  about  four  inches  apart,  then 
in  about  three  weeks  traosphmt  ai^  where 
they  are  to  mature  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
16  inches  in  the  rows.  The  first  crop  should 
be  ready  to  cut  from  December  on.  For  a  suc- 
cession sow  seed  eveiy  two  weeks.  I  question 
if  there  is  another  vegetable  forced  that  win 
take  as  much  nitrate  of  soda  to  good  advantage 
as  the  cauliflower.  They  will  take  at  least 
three  waterings  with  soda  to  good  advantage, 
with  a  watering  Just  as  they  begin  to  head  up 
writh  cow  manure  water.  nUs  crop  takes  con- 
siderably more  water  than  the  lettuce.  Snow- 
ball and  its  varieties,  the  Early  Erfurt  and 
First  and  Best  are  admirably  adapted  for  forc- 
ing purposes. 

RAOISHBS. 

Radishes  are  easily  produced  under  glass.  I 
have  seen  it  recommended  to  take  a  crop  of 
radishes  from  among  lettuce  or  other  crop,  but 
however,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  method. 
Radishes  are  rank  feeders;  they  delist  in  a 
fairly  ssndy  soil,  well  enriched  with  well  de- 
ca3'ed  farm  vard  manure.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  rows  eight  inches  apart,  tairlv  thin,  and, 
before  they  get  crowded,  they  should  be  thinned 
to  two  inches  in  the  rows.  Radishes  to  be 
spprKdated  must  be  crisp  and  tender.  If  left 
in  the  bed  too  long  they  get  soft  and  pithy. 
The  very  best  seed  obtainable  should  be  used 
and  if  there  is  much  seed  noticeable  it  would 
pay  to  screen  this  out,  the  object  being  to  have 
all  the  seed  near  the  same  strength,  so  that 
the  crop  will  come  even.  A  batch  of  radishes 
properly  handled  should  be  cleaned  off  with  a 
couple  of  puUings.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  supply,  seed  mav  be  sown  every  five 
or  six  days  according  to  demands,  and  if  pos- 
sible keep  them  in  solid  beds.  For  forcing  se- 
lect those  varieties  that  do  not  produce  much 
top,  Non  Plus  Ultra,  for  example.  Radishes  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  a  lettuce  house  tem- 
perature. 

TOMATOIS. 

Coming  now  to  a  class  or  vegcTables  that  will 
thrive  better  in  a  warmer  climate:  Good  to- 
matoes can  be  had  either  in  solid  beds  or  raised 
benches;  for  the  winter  months  raised  benches 
are  to  be  preferred.  Start  the  plants  in  time 
so  as  to  hsve  a  good  set  of  fruit  before  the 
shortest  days  set  in;  this  will  give  a  heavy 
picking  through  the  shortest  days.  To  get 
this,  seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than 
August  1.  For  winter  forcing  I  prefer  grow- 
ing on  to  5- inch  pots,  potting  firm  to 
produce  stocky,  short  jointed,  thirfty  plants. 
A  good  rose  soil  would  be  ideal  for  to- 
matoes, with  about  half  the  ouantity  of  man- 
ure. Four  or  five  inches  of  soil  is  sufiScient  to 
mature  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Supposing  the 
house  to  be  running  east  and  west,  the  tomatoes 
mav  be  planted  in  rows  crosswise  the  house,  18 
inches  apart  and  15  inches  in  the  rows,  growing 
the  plants  single  stem,  pinching  away  all  lat- 
eral growth,  hsving  a  wire  running  across  say 
four  or  fire  feet  above  the  bench  for  each  row 
to  secure  a  five- foot  stake  to.  After  planting,  the 
v)Il  should  be  made  firm,  even  pounded  down. 
We  are  not  anxious  for  the  plants  to  reach  the 
five  feet  too  qiiick,  but  rather  keep  them  short 
jointed.  From  such  plsnts  we  expect  a  heavy 
ornp,  with  not  much  difficult  in  setting  the 
fruit.  This  crop  should  be  grown  on  the  dry 
side,  particularly  during  the  short  days,  other- 
wise the  result  will  be  long  Jointed,  soft  growth, 
hut  give  the  plants  a  thorough  watering  when 
they  need  it.  Oftimes  they  will  look  dry  on 
the  surface,  but  if  the  foliage  looks  vigorous, 
with  no  signs  of  wilting,  they  do  not  require 
water.  During  the  winter  months  it  will  be 
neceswry  to  pollinate  the  flowcn.  This  msy  be 
done  veiy  rapidly  at  midday  when  the  pollen 
is  dry.  Tap  the  fiowera  gently,  allowing  the 
pollen  to  drop  on  the  finger.  Then  Just  allow 
the  stigma  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pollen 
lodged    on    the    finger.      This   crop    will    take   a 


considerable  amount  of  feeding  after  the  riaei 
are  well  set  with  fruit  In  chemical  tsrtilis* 
ers,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  ap- 
plied in  a  much  laiger  proportion  than  nitro- 
gen, giving  a  firmer  growth  to  both  vines  sad 
fruit.  For  an  early  spring  crop  of  tonatoei 
seed  may  bo  sown  any  time  in  December,  grown 
on  in  pots  for  a  while,  then  planted  as  reoom- 
mended  for  the  winter  crop,  or  they  msy  be 
planted  in  solid  beds.  One  of  the  main  festurei 
in  keeping  a  bealtlgr  vigorous  growth  is  the 
temperature  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  high 
tnni>erature,  ssy  00*  at  nii^t,  70*  to 
76*  in  the  day  according  to  conditioDS  of 
weather  and  air  at  every  available  chance.  Two 
of  the  best  tomatoes  I  ever  tested  for  fordng 
purposes  are  Comet  and  The  Don.  I  thhik  it 
ttnylhing  The  Don  is  the  better.  Stirling  Ou- 
tie  is  a  very  free  setting  tomato,  but  rather 
small. 

cucuuBm. 

The  demsnd  for  cucumbers  is  equal  to  that 
for  the  tomato,  and  there  is  a  call  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  white  «phiie  types  are  grown  prin- 
dpally  in  the  commercial  establishments,  while 
on  the  private  places  we  oftener  see  the  Eng- 
lish or  long  Telegraph  tvpe.  Both  types  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  forcing  house.  Cucum- 
ben  can  be  grown  successfully  during  the  short 
days  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
soil.  They  delight  hi  a  san4y  loam,  that  oot 
from  a  pasture  preferred,  laid  up  for  a  month 
or  so  before  using.  Avoid  using  green  msnure. 
If  farm  yard  manure  is  used,  have  it  thorough- 
ly decayed.  The  English  varieties  are  better 
pbmted  so  the  vines  can  be  trained  on  trellises 
about  16  inches  from  the  glass.  We  osuaUy 
make  our  first  sowing  some  time  in  August  in 
small  pots,  one  seed  In  a  pot,  then,  before  th» 
gft  pot-bound,  shift  into  foor  or  five  inch 
pots.  From  those,  plant  on  raised  benches 
three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  ustaig 
say  three  shovelsful  of  soil  for  each  hilL  As 
the  roots  work  through,  keep  adding  fresh  soil 
with   a   little   fertiuiw.  ^^ 

A  bench  five  inches  deep  and  two  feet  in  width 
is  suffldent  to  mature  a  heavy  crop  of  trait 
Heat,  moisture  and  csreful  airing  are  three  fm- 
liortant  items  to  contend  with.  liquid  mannre 
ihay  be  applied  when  the  vines  are  in  heavy 
«rop;  that  from  the  cow  bam  is  the  best  Be 
vciy  careful  in  regard  to  feeding  during  the  short 
days,  otherwise  it  will  damage  the  vhies  rather 
than  benefit  them.  A  temperature  of  86*  at 
night  75*  by  day  is  necessaiy  for  the  Ttele- 
graph  types,  or  80*  with  sun  heat  The  white 
spine  types  may  be  grown  sacceMful^  in  a 
trifle  lower  temperature.  English  cucumbcn 
need  no  fertilising,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure  seed. 


While  beans  are  not  mudi  grown  eonunerdal- 
ly.  under  gUss,  still  they  are  veiy  acceptable 
tor  the  private  table,  and  far  superior  to  any 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  open  maifcet  during 
the  winter.  When  grown  suoosssfully  It  is  sur- 
prising the  amount  that  can  be  gathered.  There 
are  two  methods  of  growing  this  crop,  in  pots 
or  planted  on  raised  benches.     If  mwn  in  poti 


half  fill  0  or  7-inch  pots  with  fkirly  rich  poroos 
soil,  then  pUnt  about  six  beans  hi  a  pot  As 
the  beans  grow  keep  adding  soil  by  degrees, 
until  filled.  It  takes  about  seven  weeks  to  ma- 
ture a  crop  grown  hi  a  temperature  of  00*  to  06* 
at  night  with  70*  to  76*  day  temperature.  I 
prefer  the  bench  system,  as  there  is  not  so 
much  labor  and  attention  required,  and  re- 
mits are  equal,  if  not  better.  Plant  In  rofwi 
across  the  bench  18  inches  apart  and  the  beaiM 
about  two  inches  in  the  rows.  One  of  the 
worst  enemies  is  red  spider.  If  that  once  aets 
started  it  spreads  rapidly.  Moisture  and  licht 
spraying  is  the  remedy.  Careful  airing  is  neces- 
sary or  mildew  will  make  its  appearance  and 
when  this  onoe  attacks  the  foliage  it  checks 
the  growth  severely.  BUck  Valeutine,  Wonder 
of  France,  Buttons  Fordng  and  Sottons  Perfec- 
tion are  all  adapted  for  foreing  purposes. 

SHtlBlRB. 

I  do  not  consider  the  forcing  list  complete 
minus  the  rhubarb.  There  is  considerable  dc^ 
raand  for  this  wholesome  vegetable  both  private 
and  commercially,  and  it  requires  very  little  at- 
tention. The  main  secret  is  if  the  roots  are  dw 
for  forcing  they  should  get  a  thorough  freennff 
before  they  are  taken  into  the  foreing  house. 
Leave  as  much  of  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots 
as  possible.  These  roots  may  be  forced  soeeess- 
fully  in  the  mushroom  house  or  under  the  to- 
mato house  bench,  setting  the  roots  dose  to- 
gether and  filling  in  the  holkiw  spaces  betweesi 
the  roots  with  soil  or  leaf  mould;  anythii^  tD 
hold  moisture.  Every  two  weeks  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  crowns  may  be  brought  In  aooonih«  to 
demands. 


Newport.  R.  I.— If  the  pUms  of  the  Hor- 
tioiiltural  Society  are  carried  out  before  an- 
other winter  it  will  have  a  large  hall  for 
its  own  use.  For  some  time  the  society  has 
b<>en  hampered  for  room  when  at  its  exbi- 
bitions,  none  of  the  city's  halls  being  Iar«e 
enon^rh  to  permit  a  proper  display  m  the 
m4?niben  of  the  organization  are  talking  of 
erecting    a    hall    of    their    own. 
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BVROPE3AN  HORTICULTURES. 

FROM    THB    BRITISH    PAPBR8. 

KNiPHoriA,  RUFA. — Compared  with  most 
of  the  knlphoflas  this  1b  quite  a  «mall 
growhiflr  flame  flower  or  torch  lily,  as  this 
group  IB  sometimes  named.  The  grass- 
like  foliage  is  about  two  feet  in  height, 
the  slender  scapes  of  flowers  being  from 
two  feet  to  three  feet  high.  They  are 
produced  freely  from  mid-summer  .1111  late 
autumn.  The  lower  flowers  are  canary 
y«llow,  gradually  merging  into  coral  red 
at  the  top  of  the  spike.  These  last  weil  in 
water  when  cut.  Arranged  in  vases  with 
their  own  foliage  or  with  grasses  the  ef- 
fect is  very  graceful.  The  plant  is  read- 
ily Increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
spring  or  autumn,  the  former  season  be- 
ing preferable.  Some  of  the  kniphoflas 
are  liable  to  get  injured  by  severe  frosts, 
following  a  period  of  wet  weather,  iinless 
protected.  The  subject  of  this  note  ap- 
pears to  stand  the  winter  without  any 
protection.  Like  the  large  growing  flame 
flowers,  K.  rufa  delights  in  a  well-drained 
rich  soil.  It  is  a  flrst-i^te  subject  for 
the  herbaceous  border,  also  for  a  bed  in 
the  pleasure  grounda  We  are  indebted 
to  liax  Lelchtlin  of  Baden-Baden  for  the 
introduction  of  this  plant  into  our  gar- 
dens from  Natal.  A  large  growing  garden 
hybrid  named  Rufus  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  this  species. 

UnruL  Spinre  Salad  Piakt. — ^The  flnt  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year  are  the  worit  (or 
maintaining  the  aalad  supply,  and  especiallr  eo 
after  a  lucceaaion  of  eerere  frosts  which  have 
destroyed  all  autmmi'BOwu  stock  in  the  open 
ground.  Endive  up  to  this  date  has  been  avail- 
able, but  now  this  is  over  unless  given  glass 
protection.  A  good  substitute  for  endive  and 
lettuce  is  Carter's  Endive-Leaved  lettuce,  a  very 
good  salad  plant  and  most  valuable  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth.  The  leaves  resemble  endive, 
being  deeply  serrated,  and  even  in  a  young 
state  very  good  for  the  salad  bowl.  With  a 
frame  or  glass  I  have  had  useful  cutting  ma- 
terial in  a  ver^  short  time.  Sown  in  boxes 
and  cut  over  when  quite  young  it  may  be  had 
fit  for  use  under  a  month.  It  is  also  equally 
valuable  for  sowing  on  a  warm  border  for  first 
supplies.  Several  sowings  should  be  made  from 
February  to  May,  the  April  and  later  sowings 
being  made  on  good  ground  in  the  open. 

AuBRBTiA  Bridisiiaid. — The  soft  pink  au- 
brietias  supp^  a  want  in  the  garden  at  this 
season,  and  Bridesmaid  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  those  poaseasing  this  tint,  one 
which  is  not  at  all  plentlfuL  It  is  paler  and 
more  delicate  in  color  than  Moerheimi,  and 
one  can  hardly  say  that  the  two  are  rivals, 
for  each  has  its  own  value.  For  those,  how- 
ever, who  wish  an  aubretia  of  delicate 
pink,  almost  bluah  hue,  this  neat 
llltle  variety  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. It  is  one  of  several  raised  and 
sent  out  by  Barr  and  Sons,  and  it  certainly 
reflects  credit  on  the  firm  with  whom  it  orig> 
inated.  Its  habit  is  closer  and  more  com- 
pact than  that  of  Moerheimi,  so  that  it  quite 
lacks  the  looseness  of  growth  and  rather  un- 
gainly habit  of  a  few  of  the  named  aubrle- 
tias.  One  does  not  refer  to  Moerheimi  as  one 
of  these,  for  that  good  aubrietia  is  neat  and 
excellent    in    its   growth. 

Rbmabkablb  Mushrooms. — ^Wm.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  19  Blckerton  street.  Liverpool, 
sends  a  flattlsh,  malformed  mushroom,  one 
of  four  whose  entry  into  the  light  of  day 
was  \mder  abnormal  circumstances,  and 
so  peculiar  that  the  midland  general  news- 

Sipers  have  been  heralding  the  facta  Mr. 
cKinnon  writes:  ••This  mushroom,  with 
four  more  not  quite  as  large,  has  Just 
burst  the  plaster  work,  which  represents 
a  skirting  board,  in  our  kitchen.  A  slight 
swelling  was  noticed  three  days  before. 
The  plaster  work  has  not  been  touched 
perhaps  for  years,  certainly  not  while  I 
have  been  a  tenant,  nearly  two  years. 


World-Wide  Distribation 

There  is  no  mistakiDg  the  superiority 
of  a  typewriter  that,  in  17  years,  has 
built  up  a  market  in  every  part  of  the 
civiUzed  world.  This  international 
endorsement  of 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

proves  our  right  to  o£fer  it  to  you  as 
the  world's  best  typewriter.  Write 
us  or  any  Smith  Premier  branch  for  a 
detailed  description  of  its  advantages. 

Tbe  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

20  E  Van  Buren  St,  CHICAGO. 


itodenBook 


is  more  thin  a  mere  cttilogfue— it  is  the  acknowl- 
edg:ed  aathorlty  on  all  tbinf  s  pettainiog  to  flowers 
and  veretablfs.  Tells  what,  when  and  bow  to  plant. 
248  pares.  4  color  and  4  duotone  plates  and  hundreds 
of  photos rapliic  roproduetlont  ot  flo\^t  and  vogotablos. 

IV4  will  stmd  a  copy  without  chargg  if  you  mention  this  paper, 

IIEWBY  H.  DBEEB.  TI4  Chntitut  8t ,  PhH«d>lphl«. 


HOW  TO   PAINT 


i«  farm  wagons,  farming  tools,  barns,  outbuilding  and  houtos 

often  need  painting.  "Evorybody's  Paint  Book,"  written  by  a  iborouchly  practical 
painter,  will  be  found  a  complete  guide  to  the  art  of  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed for  tbe  special  use  of  those  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  painting.  It  gives  practical 
lessons  in  pUin  painting,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  papor  hanging,  kalso- 
mininf ,  oto. 

It  also  tells  bow  to  ronovato  furnlturo  and  gives  many  bints  on  artistic  work  for 
dooorating  a  homo.    Precise  directions  are  given  for  mixing  paints  for  all  purposes. 

If  fiirmmg  tools  and  farm  vebides  are  kept  painted,  tbey  will  last  twice  as  long,  and  any- 
body can  do  tbe  work  witb  tbe  aid  of  this  book.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantuUy  bound 
in  doth.    A  copy  will  be  senc  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  .00.    Address 

THE   QARDBNINQ   CO.,    Monon  BIdg.,    CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


mete  and  aathestic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  pa^  aumber  826,  with  over  600 
illtutrauona.  Bverj  tree  student  should 
hayeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  •Windbreaks.  Etc.  (Powefl). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  crowth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbaoes,  Cauliflower  and  Aiaaed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requiremento 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fially  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har* 
vesting  and  prreserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  4nd  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 


Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  Imp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Make  Monet  Growiro  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  ^ 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  oi  160  pages,  nandb«>mely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  importcmt  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  3, 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proiusely  illustrated; 

250  plages.  $i.oa. 


W«  cu  Mpply  any  off  tiM  ffollowliig  books,  posCiwid,  at  the  prices  flven: 

A^lticA^'rwISI  ^^^  ""'  ^"""^^^  \    ^^^  ~  ^««^  C"  Flowers  (Hunt). 
Amewca    (Sargent).-The    most   com-   I -The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.     It  is  a 

thoroufifhly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 

succesml  practical  florist.    Illustrated, 

$2.00. 

GRBENHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eairi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrsr 
dons.    A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.    Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
dyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  ont^ 
tides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 
^Mushrooms:    How  to   Grow  Them 
t'alconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.    Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telk 
the  whole  stoiy  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  ThMbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 
Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessml  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses    for  forcing   vegetables  for 
market  in  America.    Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisau,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.  50  cents. 
The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  mazmer 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess^-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.  $1.50. 
Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
paying  aaoition  to  tneir  trasincss.  The  illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiSal, 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department     frirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 

are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  readfy  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  heie 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 
Small  Pmit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Obchard  and  Fruit  Gardbk 
(Puwell)  — Oue  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sul:^ect  lor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  dirided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
boo^  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Hendenon). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00, 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
Icr).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut;ect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlai^d  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Hovt 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  mote  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  -grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art  Splendidl  v 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  telln 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  ev^ty  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustratioos.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsoiiaely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  ^^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Grren  o. 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  trestisf 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatiGa:  0 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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GARDENING, 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchii,  Clematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.ot  %«%«%«%«%« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $K 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Buiiding, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoTBorly  State  Bntomologlf t  of  AUrykud 

A  Praotioal  TrefttiM  and  tlin«lT  work  on  ebeap 
■nU  effective  meaua  uf  aestroyiug  iDMCt  petts  and 
other  yermln  In  varlouB  places.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
oatoome  of  prmctleal  tests  made  by  tbe  autbor,  to- 

Stber  wltb  tbe  experiences  of  otbers,  and  Is  one  of 
e  roost  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  mucb  needed  at  tbis  time.  It  wiU  be  of  partloiilar 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWIEBS  AND  NUBSEBTHIIEK 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  tbe  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrooyauic  acid  gas  In  tbe  only 

Eractical  remedy  foribe  destruction  of  tills  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extensively  tban  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orciiard  tree!<  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  Tbe  mcJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manr  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  Is  comld- 
ered  the  best  autnority  ontblssobjectin  tbis  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI^OBISTS 
have  found   that  veK'eiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrll»ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEALSBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
tbe  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talniuggraln  In  stor.^ce  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. /To  this  trade  toe  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inolosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
Bophers,  pralne  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
iu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuelosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  tbis  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publlsbed.    It  Is  written  in  a 
nopnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  poet* 
paid,  f  1.00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 


nonon  Building 


CHICAQO,  IIXINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERtENCE 


ADE  Ml^RHS 

Designs 

COPYRiaHTS  Ac. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeorlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
.     ._. .-_..» . — ^_.-,-     Communlcft- 

^~[  on  Patents 


_jrpatents« 

[h'Munn'ik  Correceive 


invention  ts  probably  PatentAble.^  Cc 
tions  strictly  oonfldential.  HANDBOOK  < 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secuiing 
Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  C 
QMCiol  notice,  withont  charge,  in  th« 

Sckntific  Jimericam 


Tisnrest  dr- 
Terms,  $8  a 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 

culation  of  any  solentlflo  Journal,     aohuo.  ^  « 

year :  four  months,  %\»  Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co^«j»r»t'^New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  626  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  descHbing 
them.     Prios,  $1.00  pottpiid. 

THE  OARBf  NINO  CO-  Chicigo. 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•   •  •  %jlr  ■   ■   • 

Gardening  ^ss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $^.5u. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  Buildfaig;,  CHICAGO 


GrowaiVom 


ENGusn  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  «!s,is-;t,;rs^.i  <feV't;TS.rg! 

5lbs..  n.OO,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  100 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  Onr  SPAWN.  l^^ZL^'^t^l'S^^lS^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tbe  inoculation  of  the  brcks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  55c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 


VAUGHAN*S 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randdph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barol«y  St. 
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OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 
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POR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading:  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRrTINO. 


Vol.  XVI 
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IN    QARPIBLO    PARK,    CHICAGO,     AFTER    THE    STORM,    MARCH    I,    19C8, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  MARCH  PICTURE. 

The  fairy-like  effect  j^iveii  to  trees  and 
shrubberj'  by  sleet  and  ice  storms  like 
that  which  recently  passed  over  Chicago 
and  locality,  is  very  beautiful  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  has  its  otlier  side.  Tlie 
trees,  laden  with  the  frozen  sleet,  are 
bowed  down  and  many  are  broken.  In 
the  parks,  the  gardeners  are  still  busy 
cutting  away  the  branches  and  cleaning 
up  the  rubbish.  Trees  with  brittle  wood 
like  the  California  and  other  poplars 
are  the  worst  sufferers  and,  of  course, 
evergreens,  owing  to  the  additional 
weight  of  foliage  carried,  feel  the  brunt 
of  tiie  storm  badly.  One  noticeable  de- 
tail was  the  comparative  immunity  from 
damage  of  the  oriental  plane.  This  fine 
tree  was,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  a 
somewhat  careful  examination  in  the 
principal  parks,  quite  unharmed.  This 
adds  another  recommendation  to  this  ex- 


cellent species  that  is  already  so  popular' 
for  street  and  park  planting.     Our  pic- 
ture  is   from   a   photograph   ta.ken   just 
after  the  storm,  March  1,  looking  north 
in    (larfield    park. 


TH£  CARE  OF  TREES. 

John  T.  Withers,  the  well  known  land- 
scape architect  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  on  the  care  of  trees  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Lincoln  park,  Chi- 
cago, on  the  evening  of  March  7.  Com- 
mencing with  some  very  beautiful  slides 
of  trees  of  historic  and  general  interest, 
he  passed  to  the  effects  of  trees  upon  the 
landscape  in  various  positions,  showing 
how  trees  give  an  excuse  for  winding  a 
walk ;  how  they  round  out  a  beautiful 
picture,  form  a  background  for  flower 
beds  and  make  otherwise  unattractive 
streets  beautiful.  He  speaks  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  tree  lover  and  later  he 
tells  in  plain  and  simple  language,  il- 
lustrated by   views  of  the   trees  during 


•*>  every  stage  of  the  process,  how  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  time  in  our  monarchs  of 
the  forest.  And  here,  as  a  practical  man 
of  long  experience,  is  where  Mr.  Withers 
shines  more  particularly.  His  methods 
and  the  reasons  for  practicing  them  are 
so  clearly  explained  that  no  one  of  or- 
dinary mental  capacity  could  fail  to  grasp 
them. 

Among  the  notable  trees  shown  on  the 
screen  were  the  famous  Charter  oak  of 
Connecticut  which  is  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  preservation  but  which,  Mr.  Withers 
said,  could  have  been  saved  bad  proper 
measures  been  taken.  A  grand  specimen 
oak  at  Ogden,  N.  J.,  was  also  shown  and 
the  magnificent  red  oak  growing  at  Grace- 
land  cemetery,  Philadelphia,  the  finest 
specimen  perhaps  in  the  country.  The 
live  oak  of  Florida  was  also  shown, 
single  specimens  and  a  fine  avenue  with 
the  moss  hanging  from  their  branches 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  tree. 
The  weeping  elm  was  shown  and  Mr. 
Withers  states  that  there  are  not  as 
many  distinct  species  of  this  tree  as  is 
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sometimes  thought,  seedlings  raised  by 
himself  having  shown  great  mutation. 
The  pin  oak  ha  instanced  as  doing  well 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  other  eastern 
points  and  recommended  it  as  a  fine 
street  tree.  The  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  he  says  does  better  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  than  anywhere  else 
either  north  of  there  or  in  the  Garolinas 
and  Alabama. 

Many  trees  were  shown  that  are  grow- 
ing at  Mt.  Vernon,  having  been  planted 
by  George  Washington,  and  also  fine 
specimens  and  avenues  at  Washington, 
D.  G.  The  Ginkgo,  with  its  character- 
istic habit  of  spreading  lower  branches 
and  erect  top  was  among  these  and  the 
oriental  plane,  the  red  maple  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  were  given.  The  rock 
maple  makes  too  many  shoots  and  needs 
a  deal  of  pruning,  but  the  pin  oak, 
red  maple  and  oriental  plane  Mr. 
Withers  thinks  highly  of  as  street  and 
shade  trees.  The  lovely  yellow  wood 
(Virgilia  lutea  or  Cladrastis  tinctoria) 
of  which  a  fine  tree  was  shown,  Mr. 
Withers  referred  to  as  very  handsome 
"But,"  he  said,  "it  does  not  flower  every 
year."  Mr.  Withers  later  paid  a  very 
high  tribute  to  .  the  parks  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  showed  us  many 
beautiful  views  therein,  each  showing  the 
value  of  the  tree  in  different  aspects  of 
the  landscape.  Other  lovely  peeps  were 
given  down  the  Hudson  river  and  beauti- 
ful instances  of  wild  gardening  where 
the  tree  helps  to  protect  and  also  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  hardy  ferns  and 
other  plants.  The  grand  clumps  of 
Rhododendron  maximum  from  eastern 
gardens  make  Chicago  growers  envious 
as  this  finest  of  all  hardy  shrubs  will 
not  thrive  where  lime  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  soil  as  in  many  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Carolina  poplar  was 
described  as  a  quick  grower  and  useful 
as  a  nurse  for  better  trees,  but  should, 
the  lecturer  remarked,  be  cut  out  early 
and  not  left  to  damage  the  permanent 
plantings. 

Coming  down  to  practice  Mr.  Withers 
was  even  more  interesting.  Photographs 
of  the  great  Liberty  tree  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  were  shown  and  he  explained  in 
detail  the  measures  adopted  to  preserve 
it.  The  great  specimen  tulip  tree  had 
an  immense  hole  in  its  trunk;  •  For  a 
great  part  of  its  height,  in  fact,  it  was 
completely  rotten  inside  and  only  13 
inches  of  wood,  cambium  and  bark  re- 
mained of  its  original  immense  bulk.  This 
decayed  wood  was  all  taken  out,  the  in- 
side scraped  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime. 
Iron  rods  were  then,  driven  into  the 
ground  and  taken  up  the  hollow  tree; 
a  brick  wall  was  built  in  front  as  a  form 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior  filled  with 
cement  concrete,  53%  tons  being  used 
in  this  tree  alone.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  grand  old  tree  will  now  be  safer 
from  storm  than  it  has  ever  b^en,  the 
great  strength  of  the  artificial  heart 
forming  a  safeguard  in  this  way  and  also 
keeping  out  disease  and  decay.  The 
front  wall  has  been  colored  like  bark  and 
the  cement  roughened  to  imitate  it,  and 
Mr.  Withers  calculates  that  in  about  18 
years  the  bark  will  have  again  covered 
up  the  wound  entirely.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  tree 
surgery  as  Mr.  Withers  explained  it,  but 
it  was  quite  an  education  along  this  line. 
He  deprecates  the  use  of  tar  for  cover- 
ing old  wounds;  tin  nailed  over  them 
is  also  bad  as  the  extremes  of  temper- 
ature draw  the  nails  and  loosen  the  tin. 


Board  is  also  unsuitable  as  it  cannot 
be  so  closely  fitted  as  to  exclude  air.  Good 
metallic  paint  of  a  slate  color  he  re- 
gards as  best  for  clean  cuts  and  the  con- 
crete for  cavities.  One  frequent  mistake 
Mr.  Withers  cited  was  that  of  allowing 
the  concrete  to  extend  too  far  out.  It 
should  come  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bark  to  enable  this  to  spread  naturally 
over  it.  Many  other  intensely  interest- 
ing topics  were  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Withers,  who  received  the  hearty  thanks 
of  an  interested  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. R. 


John  T.  Withers.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CONIFERS. 

In  an  excellent  address  given  re- 
cently, John  Dunbar  gave  some  good  ad- 
vice to  private  gardeners  and  growers, 
from  which  we  have  made  the  extracts 
below.  Mr.  Dunbar's  long  experience  as 
superintendent  of  parks  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  gives  special  value  and  interest  to 
anything  he  may  write  or  say  on  the 
subject  of  trees.  We  have  no  higher  au- 
thority on  their  culture  and  hardiness  in 
this  country  and  we  are  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  placing  these  notes 
before  our  readers: 

"In  the  older  settled  portions  of  this 
country  conifers  have  been  extensively 
planted  on  private  estates,  and  a  few 
interesting  collections  have  been  formed. 
Undoubtedly  the  finest  private  collection 
in  this  country  is  the  Hunnewell  pinetnm 
at  Wellesley,  Mass.  The  oldest  trees  are 
about  65  years  of  age  and  are  now  in  the 
stage  of  what  might  be  termed  adoles- 
cence, and  show  a  high  state  of  intel- 
ligent cultivation,  and  perhaps  from  no 
other  source  in  this  country  can  such  ob- 
ject lessons  be  learned  about  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  best  species  and  varieties  for 
the  northeastern  states. 

"The  winter  of  1903-1904  was  the  se- 
verest test  that  conifers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  in  many  years  in  this  country. 
A  few  conifers  we  were  experimenting 
with,  were  killed  outright,  and  quite  a 
few  were  severely  injured.  We  were, 
therefore,  able  to  form  important  deduc- 
tions about  the  hardihood  of  a  number 
of  species. 

"Some  species  of  conifers  are  liable  to 
attack  from  difl'erent  insect  pests.  Dur- 
ing  the   past  two   or   three  years,   the 


arbor-vitsB  has  been  infested  l^  a  small 
caterpillar  which  bores  in  the  tips  of  tibe 
young  twigs,  and  turns  them  yellow  and 
rusty  and  soon  gives  the  whole  tree  a 
sickly  appearance.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
serious  pest  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 
Dr.  James  Fletcher,  entomologist  of  the 
experimental  farms  in  Canada,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  it  in  his  annual  report 
for  1906.  Dr.  Fletcher  states  that  large 
numbers  of  parasites  are  found  active  in 
connection  with  the  insect  and  tJieroL  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  outbreak  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.  I  have  seen  its 
ravages  in  natural  arbor-vitsB  plantations  ^ 
in  western  New  York.  I  do  not  know ' 
to  what  extent  it  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  account  in  tiie  Canadian  re- 
port is  the  first  published  description  I 
have  seen  of  it.  From  the  nature  of  its 
operations  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  by  any  spraying  meth- 
ods. 

"The  mite  known  to  gardeners  as  red 
spider  is  a  very  serious  pest  on  some 
spruces  and  junipers  in  many  parts  o! 
this  country.  It  is  always  worst  in  a 
dry  season.  It  can  be  readily  controlled 
where  there  is  a  strong  pressure  of  water 
under  command  appli^  with  a  hose,  but 
that  is  rarely  available.  Water  applied 
with  a  hose  from  a  powerful  spray  pump 
will  dislodge  it.  John  F.  Johnston,  su- 
perintendent of  Paul  Dana's  estate  in 
Long  Island,  who  is  an  expert  cultivator 
of  conifers,  has  lately  been  using  sulphur 
to  destroy  it  on  spruces  and  junipers. 
He  blows  it  on  with  a  bellows  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
branches,  followed  at  intervals  through- 
out the  summer  with  occasional  strong 
hose  sprayings  of  water.  Mr.  Johnston 
tells  me  that  the  experiments  which  he 
has  conducted  for  a  short  time,  appear 
to  be  effective  and  satisfactory. 

"The  white  pine  weevil  causes  serious 
injury  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
sometimes  attacks  spruces  and  other 
pines,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent. 
The  beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  May,  on  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  year.  During 
June  and  the  first  part  of  July  the 
larvsd  feed  on  the  inner  bark,  and  the 
shoots  turn  yellowish  and  brownish  and 
soon  die  down  to  the  base  of  infestation. 
If  the  infested  terminals  are  cut  off  as 
soon  as  detected  in  June  and  July  and 
burned,  the  broods  of  the  weevils  will 
be  destroyed.  Professor  A.  D.  Hopkins, 
entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C,  states  that 
this,  though,  may  destroy  large  num- 
bers of  valuable  parasites.  He  recom- 
mends placing  these  infested  shoots  in 
a  tight  barrel  securely  covered  with  wire 
fiy-screen  netting,  so  that  Uie  parasites 
may  escape,  while  the  beetles  perish.  By 
October  1  the  weevils  wiU  be  dead,  and 
the  netting  may  then  be  removed,  but 
the  barrel  and  its  contents  should  be 
left  imtil  the  following  June,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  later  developing  para- 
sites." 

The  speaker  gave  brief  general  descrip- 
tions of  what  he  considers  the  bcfit  and 
hardiest  conifers  for  the  north  and 
northeastern  states.  He  took  up  the 
pines  first.  The  section  which  includes 
the  white  pines,  or  those  with  five  leaves 
in  a  sheath,  is  perhaps  the  most  orna- 
mental, he  said.  He  paid  special  at- 
tention to  the  handsome  and  desirable 
white  pine,  the  Swiss  stone,  and  Cirean 
white,  the  mountain,  Macedonian,  Japa- 
nese white,  Lambert's,  Bhotan,  the  pitch, 
the  lace  bark,  the  yellow,  Jeffrey's  red, 
Swiss  mountain,  and  many  other  vari- 
eties. 
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HORTICULTURE    IN    ALASKA. 
Home  of  Lee  Guthrie,  Skagway. 


Larches  came  next  in  order,  and  Mr. 
Dunbar  described  the  European  larch, 
the  Japanese  native  larch  or  tamarack, 
which,  he  said,  is  not  as  much  planted 
as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  distinct  and 
very  picturesque.  Spruces  are  of  great 
ornamental  yalue,  but  the  Norway  spruce 
lie  declared  he  had  little  respect  for.  The 
hemlock  spruce  was  said  to  be  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  conifers.  The  late 
Josiah  Hoopes,  who  wrote  an  admirable 
treatise  on  conifers,  said  if  he  were  re- 
stricted to  the  choice  of  only  one  ever- 
green, he  would  take  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  hemlock  spruce. 

The  firs  hold  an  important  place  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  there  are  few 
trees  that  convey  such  conceptions  of 
nobility  and  majesty.  The  Japanese  um- 
brella pine  with  its  prim  conical  habit  is 
an  interesting  conifer  and  perfectly  hardy. 
**I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  "that 
we  grew  these  in  pots  in  England,  and 
I  was  much  surprised  when  I  saw  them 
tor  the  first  time  in  this  country  looking 
well  and  happy  in  zero  weather." 

The  address  concluded  with  descrip- 
tions of  native,  western,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  arbor-vite;  cedars,  junipers  and 
yews.  The  Japanese  ginkgo,  a  deciduous 
conifer,  has  shown,  he  said  in  closing, 
a  great  hardihood  in  the  northeastern 
states  and  grows  to  a  large  size  and 
attains  mature  beauty.  Its  usefulness 
as  a  street  tree  has  been  shown  in 
Washington. 


Just  as  the  buds  are  starting  in 
spring  and  during  mild,  moist  weather 
at  the  end  of  August  are  the  best  times 
to  transplant  evergreens,  according  to 
John  Dunbar. 

The  number  of  trees  to  be  planted  on 
the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino 
forest  reserves  in  California,  by  the 
government  within  the  next  few  weeks 
has  been  largely  increased  over  the  num- 
ber originally  intended.  Provision  had 
been  made  for  80,000  trees,  but  Super- 
visor Charlton  announces  that  there  will 
be  an  additional  20,000  planted  on  the 
San  Bernardino  reserve  and  25,000  on 
the  San  Gabriel  reserve,  making  a  total 
of  125,000  to  be  planted.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  forestry  bureau  has  fur- 
nished about  25,000  trees  to  individuals 
who  own  lands  running  back  into  the 
mountains  along  the  edge  of  the  forestry 
reserve. 


HORnCULIURE  Uf  ALASKA. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Oscar  Ghird, 
a  business  man  of  Skaigway,  Alaska,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  a  number  of  il« 
lustrations  of  fruit,  fiowers  and  vege- 
tables grown  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Gard,  who 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  has  been  for 
some  time  a  resident  of  Alaska,  revis- 
ited his  old  home  this  wintor  and  con- 
tinued his  trip  to  New  York.  While  in 
Gotham  Mr.  Gard  met  some  people  who 
seemed  surprised  that  he  did  not  wear  a 
bearskin  cap,  and  go  generally  clothed 
in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  being  of 


a  humorous  temperament  he  enjoyed 
the  joke.  Quite  l^  accident,  he  was 
met  by  our  representative,  and  on  his 
return  to  Skagway  he  sent  the  photo- 
graphs here  shown.  It  would  appear 
that  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
that  part  of  Alaska  are  very  promising. 
The  photographs  are  by  Case  &  Draper 
of  Skagway. 

In  reference  to  progress  in  the  north- 
west the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  had 
in  a  recent  issue  an  interesting  article 
and  a  cut  showing  the  large  greenhouse 
establishment  of  the  H.  Harrington  Co. 
at  Vashon  from  which  we  cull  the  fol- 
lowing: 

''Not  more  than  a  look  distant,  and  a 
short  one,  from  the  little  frontier  store 
building,  out  of  the  doorway  of  which 
the  storekeeper  shot  a  bear  only  a  few 
years  since,  I  came  upon  the  trail  of  an 
automobile.  And,  following  this  a  few 
rods,  I  arrived  at  the  substantial  gate 
of  a  200-acre  farm.  Not  a  common  or 
an  ordinary  farm,  but  a  greenhouse 
farm,  a  nursery  farm,  a  fiower-bulb- 
growing  farm,  and  aside  from  these,  in 
some  sense,  a  general  farm,  since  there 
are  meadows  and  bams  and  fields.  This 
on  Vashon  island,  King  county. 

"This  place  of  rather  unusual  propor- 
tions for  the  Puget  sound  country,  and 
of  imusual  acoomplishmente  for  any 
country,  is  the  Harrington  farm.  If 
you  make  any  inquiry  of  neighbors  or 
nearby  settlers  concerning  it  you  will 
be  told  that  it  is  a  'great  place,  with 
whole  acres  in  greenhouses,'  nor  does  this 
strain  the  truth  particularly.  But  its 
size  and  ite  greenhouses  are  not  all. 
'Acres  under  glass'  has  a  large  sound 
and  it  means  much,  but  it  is  literally 
true  of  this  Vashon  island  place,  for  in 
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greenhouses  of  modern  type  and  im- 
proved construction  there  are  enough  to 
cover  about  three  acres.  And  these  are 
all  equipped  with  modern  heating  and 
regulating  devices.  Thousands  of  chrys- 
anthemums, violets,  carnations  and  lilies 
are  grown.  An  orchid  house  has  been 
established,  and  this  is  well  filled  with 
these  plants. 

**Outside  the  greenhouses  are  the  rose 
gardens  and  beds,  the  flower  bulb  gar- 
dens with  100,000  bulbs,  most  com- 
pactly but  thriftily  growing,  for  this  is 
a  bulb  country;  the  nursery  rows,  the 
hotbeds  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  curious 
or  beautiful  or  rare  plants  and  shrubs 
which  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  nurseryman.  Last  of  all,  almost 
pathetic  when  we  think  of  it,  the  hum- 
ble meadow  and  the  wide  fields  more  or 
less  unused  as  yet,  but  which  would  be 
brought  out  to  be  the  pride  of  the  aver- 
age farm.  Gradually  these  are  being 
encroached  upon.  The  flower  grower's 
need  of  space  increases  but  gradually, 
however  certainly,  if  success  is  with  him. 

"A  steam  plant,  two  large  boilers  and 
all  the  extended  appurtenances  provide 
the  necessary  heating.  And '  there  are 
water  works  and  lighting  plant  and 
stables.  All  this  is  where  there  was 
nothing  but  the  rugged,  unmastered 
wild  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  where  even 
now  one  must  follow  a  trail  road,  un- 
marked by  human  habitation,  through- 
deep,  rough,  picturesque  and  practically 
virgin  forest  gulch  for  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  water  front  to  reach  the  site 
of  this  remarkable  enterprise." 


The  Qreenhouse. 


LTCASTES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of 
a  neat  specimen  plant  of  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  easily 
grown  of  cool  orchids.  The  plant  is  one 
of  a  shipment  from  Guatemala  received 
by  I.  M.  Roman,  gardener  to  Greo.  A. 
Joslyn,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  was  bear- 
ing nine  flowers,  each  fi^m  four  to  five 
and  one-half  inches  across.  L.  Skin- 
neri,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  the  finest 
species  in  this  rather  large  genus  and 
its  large,  brilliantly  colored  flowers  are 
fine  for  cutting  or  for  a  display  on  the 
plants.  They  also  last  remarkably  well 
owing  to  the  good  substance  of  the 
petals.  The  outer  segments  are  a  rosy 
white  in  the  typical  form,  the  mark- 
ings on  the  lip  varying  in  intensity,  but 
usually  a  showy  deep  crimson.  The 
most  striking  variety  of  this  species  is 
the  albino,  L.  S.  alba,  having  pure 
white  outer  segments  and  only  a  yel- 
low stain  on  the  lip. 

L.  Skinneri  is  fairly  widely  distrib- 
uted in  a  geographical  sense,  but  always 
found  where  the  temperature  keeps  mod- 
erate the  whole  year  around  and  where 
day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal 
than  in  northern  latitudes.  This  sug- 
gests a  constantly  cool  and  moist  tem- 
perature, shade  from  bright  sun  during 
our  American  summers  and  all  the  light 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  winter.  A 
safe  minimum  night  temperature  is  50° 
in  winter.  In  summer  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  as  low  as  this,  but  if 


plenty  of  air  is  left  on  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  kept  moist  the  plants 
will  thrive  well.  A  great  aid  in  keep- 
ing up  the  proper  kind  of  atmosphere  in 
the  oool  orchid  house  is  light  spraying 
over  the  head  of  the  plants.  But  this 
must  not  be  overdone  and  should  be 
omitted  entirely  when  the  atmosphere 
outside  is  moist  and  during  dull 
weather.  A  plentiful  circulation  of  air 
at  all  times  is  necessary,  as  no  orchid 
will  continue  long  in  health  in  a  stuffy, 
close  house. 

The  roots  of  lycastes  are  not  so  sensi- 
tive as  are  those  of  cattleyas,  phabe- 
nopsis  and  other  pure  epiphytes.  In 
form  and  texture  they  resemble  more 
the  roots  of  ordinary  plants  and,  eon- 
'sequently,  when  making  up  the  com- 
post for  them  this  may  be  made  fairly 
substantial.  The  best  lycastes  we  ever 
grew  were  potted  in  shallow  pans,  more 
than  half  filled  with  drainage,  the  com- 
post consisting  of  good  fibry  loam  two 
parts,  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  half 
a  part  each  of  sphagnum  moss  and  fibry 
peat.  In  potting,  plenty  of  broken  crocks 
were  thrown  in  to  ensure  thorough 
eration  and  allow  the  moisture  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  compost  equally. 
Weak  plants  are  usually  elevated  a  little 
above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  but  this  is 
hardly  necessary  for  strong  specimens. 
During  the  time  growth  is  active  a  very 
free  supply  of  water  is  needed  at  the 
roots,  and  at  no  time  ought  they  to  be 
really  dry  for  any  length  of  time,  as  is 
practiced  with  deciduous  species  like 
dendrobiums  or  calanthes.  A  fairly 
equable  condition,  in  fact,  all  the  year 
around,  is  what  the  plants  like,  and 
given  these  few  simple  details  these  fine 
orchids  are  as  easily  grown  as  most 
greenhouse  plants. 

The  genus  contains  many  other  species 
more  or  less  useful  and  beautiful.  One 
of  the  commonest  is  L.  aromatica,  a 
very  free  flowering  kind,  with  bright  yel- 
low, heavily  scented  flowers.  A  plant 
of  this,  with  dozens  of  its  prettv  flowers 
around  the  small  yellowish  bulbs,  looks 
all  flower.  A  similar  kind,  L.  cnienta, 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Vi. 
aromatica,  except  that  its  flowers  are 
not  sweet-scented  and* have  a  erimaon 
stain  on  the  lip.  Another  well  Imown 
old  kind  is  L.  Deppei,  with  pale  colored 
flowers,  in  one  variety  heavily  spotted. 
L.  plana,  L.  lanipes  and  others  are  free 
flowering,  beautiful  plants,  more  or  \tam 
useful  for  cutting.  All  of  them  thrive 
under  the  conditions  noted  for  L.  Skin- 
neri. R. 


PALMS  FOR  BECORATION. 

The  small  pots  that  palms  for  deco- 
ration are  usually  grown  in,  and  the 
amount  of  Are  heat  required  during 
cold  weather,  make  frequent  examination 
for  water  necessary.  Palms  are  easily 
overwatered,  it  is  true,  but  they  dry  out 
very  rapidly  when  in  a  healthy,  growing 
condition,  and  the  grower  must  be  around 
them  regularly.  Not  only  is  root  moist- 
ure necessary,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  must  be  kept  moist,  or  healthy 
growth  is  out  of  the  question.  Damp 
freely  all  available  places,  dry  spots  on 
the  walks  and  under  the  ben<jies  or  any 
place  where  several  pipes  converge  and 
cause  a  dry  atmosphere.  But  avoid  the 
hot  pipes,  as  a  steaming  atmosphere  is 
bad  for  any  plants.  The  experienced 
plant  grower  does  not  need  to  be  told 
about  these  things.  He  has  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense  that  tells  him  when  a 
house  is  the  right  condition  atmoepher- 
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ically,  and  this  should  be  cultivated  by 
those  who  would  become  expert,  for  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  a  properly 
balanced  atmosphere  as  regards  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  Speaking  generally,  the 
ventilators  should  be  slightly  raised  as 
soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the  house  on 
bright  mornings,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
stop  the  gradual  upward  trend  of  the 
temperature.  If  this  does  not  rise  slight- 
ly with  a  "crack  of  air"  on,  close  the 
vents  again.  Increase  the  air  as  it  be- 
comes necessary  and  damp  frequently. 
Then  close  soon  after  mid-day,  again 
damping  the  dry  spots.  Any  plants  that 
have  been  long  in  their  pots  may  need 
feeding,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  their 
size  rapidly.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
ligditly  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  and  carefully  watered  in, 
or  if  watering  cans  are  used,  the  crys- 
tals may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  at 
the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  gallons,  and 
.  the    plants   watered    with     this.    Never 


of  the  soil  and  place  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots.  Set  them  up  'pot  thick  at  first 
but  give  them  a  new  stand  in  about  two 
weeks  and  see  that  nothing  is  clogging 
up  the  drainage  hole.  Keep  the  larg- 
est, medium  and  smallest  plants  each 
by  themselves  when  setting  them  up  or 
giving  them  a  new  stand,  to  facilitate 
watering,  which  must  be  very  judicious- 
ly done  at  this  early  stage. 


CALCE(NLARIAS. 

If  not  already  done,  place  the  cal- 
ceolarias in  their  flowering  pots.  These 
plants  like  a  free,  open  compost  of 
good  loam,  leaf  mould,  well  dried  cow 
manure  and  sharp  sand.  Drain  the  pots 
well  as  the  roots  are  very  impatient  of 
stagnant  moisture.  The  earliest  batch 
may  go  into  9-inch  or  even  10-inch  pots 
if  large  enough,  later  batches  being  given 
proportionately  smaller  pots.  A  very 
large    shift    is    not    desirable    but    the 
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water  with  nitrate  when  the  roots  are 
dry.  Go  over  them  first  and  thoroughly 
moisten  them  with  clear  water.  Soot 
water  is  also  excellent  as  a  feed,  made 
according  to  directions  frequently  given 
in  these  columns,  and  a  little  scattered 
about  the  house  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  lime  has  also  a  good  effect  on 
the  foliage. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAUfE. 

When  potting  the  young  plants  from 
leaf  cuttings  use  a  compost  of  sound 
fibry  loam,  leaf  mould  and  a  little 
pounded  cow  manure,  with  abundance  of 
clean  sharp  sand.  Such  soil  will  not  run 
together  readily  and  thus  the  crusting 
over  of  the  surface,  so  troublesome  with 
weakly  rooted  small  plants,  is  to  a 
great  extent  avoided.  Use  the  smallest 
pots  the  plants  can  be  conveniently  got 
into  as  this  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  another  shift  later,  and  each  shift, 
if  the  work  is  carefully  and  correctly 
done,  will  give  the  plants  a  new  start. 
Have  everything  very  clean,  pots,  soil 
and  benches,  and  stir  a  little  soot  and 
lime  into  the  ashes  or  other  material 
on  which  the  plants  are  to  stand.  As 
long  as  the  old  leaf  remains  fresh  and 
sound  leave  it,  but  remove  every  trace  of 
decay  at  once.  In  potting,  if  crocks  are 
not  used,  take  a  little  of  the  roughest 


plants  make  a  lot  of  growth  at  the  last 
and  should  have  good  room.  Great  care 
is  necessary  with  this  last  potting  not  to 
injure  the  leaves  which,  on  well  grown 
plants,  will  be  close  to  the  soil.     Care- 


less help  must  not  be  used  here  or  much 
mischief  results.  No  place  is  so  good 
for  the  plants  after  potting  as  a  cool 
frame  or  sunken  house,  where  the  heads 
come  close  to  the  light  and  where  the 
temperature  at  night  can  be  kept  around 
48"  to  50**.  A  constantly  cool  and  moist 
atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  air,  is  needed 
and  only  sufficient  fire  heat  to  k«ep  the 
air  moving  and  enable  the  grower  to 
ventilate  daily,  especially  in  dull 
weather.  If  no  such  house  or  frame  is 
at  command  stage  the  plants  on  a  cool 
bottom  of  ashes  or  gravel  on  a  bench  as 
close  to  the  light  as  possible  and  en- 
deavor to  imitate  the  above  conditions. 
Just  around  now  the  plants  often  throw 
up  flower  spikes;  take  these  out  on  sight 
and  divert  the  energies  of  the  plants  to 
producing  strong  side  growths.  As  these 
develop  place  a  neat  stake  and  tie  to 
each,  drawing  them  from  the  center  a 
little,  but  carefully  avoiding  snapping 
them  out.  This  treatment  results  in  the 
fine  spreading  heads  of  flowers  so  much 
admired  in  these  beautiful  plants. 
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It  is  useless  propagating  early  unless 
the  plants  are  going  to  be  looked  after 
when  they  are  struck.  A  bouvardia, 
marguerite  or  any  other  plant  struck 
early  and  kept  in  the  moist  soil  of  the 
propagating  house  soon  begins  to  draw 
to  the  light  and  gets  soft  and  spindly. 
Such  plajits  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
later,  and,  instead  of  saving  time,  the 
early  propagator  loses  out  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  end.  Never  propagate  unless 
the  facilities  at  command  are  such  that 
the  resulting  plants  can  be  properly 
grown  in  plenty  of  light  and  given  ample 
room  when  they  come  out  of  the  cases. 
There  is  a  knack  in  handling  young 
stock  that  only  comes  by  experience  and 
can  be  taught  in  no  other  school,  but,  as 
a  help  along  this  line,  budding  grow- 
ers must  be  careful  that  the  change  from 
the  cases  to  the  cooler  and  drier  air  of 
the  houses  is  toned  down  a  little  by  fre- 
quent light  spraying  and  by  allowing 
less  ventilation  for  a  few  days  imtil  the 
roots  get  hold  of  the  new  soil.  There 
is  a  time  when  this  has  occurred  and 
the  plants  are  just  picking  up  that  is 
the  best  of  all  times  for  pinching  young 
stock.  Up  to  then,  the  growing  point 
helps  the  roots;  when  this  is  reached 
the  roots  are  in  a  condition  to  insure  a 
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free  break  of  young  shoota,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  pinch  the  tops  out.  Condi- 
tions will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  class 
of  stock  grown,  but  in  all  cases  ample 
room,  air  and  light,  care  in  watering  and 
perfect  freedom  from  insect  pests  must 
be  given.        

PAHSIES. 

Never  let  the  seedling  pansies  get 
overcrowded  before  pricking  them  oflf, 
either  into  flats  or  on  a  bench.  If  the 
latter,  prick  them  three  inches  apart 
each  way  and,  when  they  again  meet, 
lift  every  other  plant  in  the  row  and 
every  other  row,  leaving  the  plants  six 
inches  apart  for  flowering.  Keep  the 
soil  constantly  stirred  and  work  in  a 
little  old  soot  and  bonemeal  occasion- 
ally. Avoid  covering  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  and,  as  far  as  possible,  water 
only  on  bright  days  and  before  noon. 
Keep  the  house  cool  and  allow  plenty 
of  air  on  all  possible  occasions.  Keep 
a  close  watch  for  insects  as  the  small 
slugs  and  snails  are  as  troublesome 
with  these  as   with  violets. 


PMPAGATHfG  DAHLIAS. 

Under  separate  mail  I  send  you  a 
photo  which  clearly  illustrates  good 
dahlia  cuttings.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  among  beginners  how 
to  get  dahlia  cuttings  that  would  produce 
good  tubers,  that  is,  those  with  no  ten- 
dency to  come  blind.  Wherever  one 
has  a  good  stock  to  propagate  from,  the 
best  way  is  to  simply  jerk  the  young 
shoots  off  as  soon  as  of  proper  size. 
With  a  little  experience  they  can  be 
obtained  just  like  those  on  the  picture, 
which  will  make  excellent  stock.  We 
generally  throw  away  the  first  few  cut- 
tings produced,  as  they  are  too  rank 
and  do  not  root  well.  At  first  glance 
one  would  think  this  method  produces 
but  few  cuttings;  however,  in  practice, 
it  will  be  found  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  exhaust  the  roots.  There  is  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  every  young  plant 
on  hand  will  produce  a  fine  root,  against 
the  chances  of  having  grown  a  lot  of 
fine  bushes  with  nothing  to  carry  over 
winter,  which  is  often  the  result  from 
stem  cuttings.  W. 

aEMATIS  IlfDIVISA. 

x\  cluster  of  fiowering  sprays  of  this 
clematis  was  eiAibited  by  the  H.  A.  Dreer 
Co.  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Florists'  Club,  where  it  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  and  was  very  much 
admired,  its  possibilities  as  a  florist's 
flower  being  freely  predicted.  J.  D.  Eis- 
ele  says  it  was  recommended  to  him  as  a 
good  thing  for  greenhouse  forcing  by 
European  growers  some  three  years  ago. 
The  company  imported  a  number  of  the 
plants  and  found  it  to  be  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  One  plant  set  ont  in  a 
table  of  stock  ferns  made  a  strong  growth 
and  was  trained  up  one  of  the  iron  posts 
and  along  the  purlin  of  the  house,  where 
it  commenced  to  flower  about  the  Istst 
week  of  January  and  looks  as  if  it  would 
continue  until  March  or  perhaps  later. 
The  flowers  are  from  two  and  one-half 
inches  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  borne 
in  large  graceful  clusters,  but  not  so 
close  together  as  to  interfere  with  the 
blossoms  showing  their  individuality. 
The  foliage  is  a  dark  glossy  green,  m 
form  and  color  not  unlike  wild  smilax. 
It  will,  when  it  can  be  had  in  quantity, 
make  very  beautiful  decorative  effects 
used  with  wild  smilax  as  a  background. 
Wm.  Robertson,  of  Jenkintown,  has  flow- 


ered it  in  pots,  winning  the  Dreer  prize 
for  the  best  specimen  of  this  varietv  in 
flower  at  the  last  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Horticultural  Society.  He 
says  it  should  make  a  good  plant  for 
Easter  use.  It  is  not  a  new  variety, 
being  introduced  into  England  from  New 
Zealand,  its  native  habitat,  in  1847.  Mr. 
Eisele  says  that  it  does  best  in  a  carna- 
tion temperature,  is  easy  to  propagate 
and  when  better  known  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  winter 
forcing  flowers.  K. 

The  Flower  Qarden* 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

An  ever  increasing  inquiry  for  hardy 
plants  seems  to  continue  from  year  fo 
year  as  the  requirements  of  their  wants, 
their  durability,  beauty  and  ease  of  cul- 
ture become  better  known.  The  love  of 
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them  is  rapidly  spreading  and  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  put  is  also  rapidly 
increasing,  llierefore,  it  behooves  every 
wideawake  grower  to  become  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  leading  and  b^t  vari- 
eties— to  know  their  various  uses,  their 
periods  of  blooming,  the  situations  in 
which  they  can  be  successfully  grown, 
their  habits  and  modes  of  growth, 
whether  suitable  for  sun  or  shi^e,  for 
rock,  wall  or  border  gardening,  for 
growing  alongside  ponds  or  streams  or 
the  various  other  uses  to  which  they 
can  bo  put. 

There:  is  scarcely  a  suggestive  posi- 
tion anywhere  where  a  plant  can  find 
sul)S]stence  but  what  amongst  the  hardy 
plant  collections  of  to-day  some  suitable 
plant  cannot  be  found.  Some  people 
nave  a  dry,  shady  place  where  nothing 
will  grow,  although  they  have  tried 
everything,  but  that  eveiything  on  close 
question  generally  ends  with  a  very  short 
category  and  quite  frequently  only  some 
three  or  four  very  imlikely  or  altogether 
inappropriate  species  have  been  tried. 
Some  have  got  a  damp,  shady  or  par- 
tially shady  spot  that  is  an  eyesore  to 
them,  and  this  perhaps  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous place,  and  they,  too,  have  tried 
everj'thing  here  with  the  same  dire  re- 
sults and  they  are  somewhat  discour- 
aged. 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  woods  of 
Vermont   to   spend    their   vacation   and 


seeing  some  maidenhair  ferns  (Adian- 
turn  pedatum)  growing  there  decided,  on 
returning  home,  to  load  up  and  carry 
some  along  with  them  a  distance  of 
nearly  200  miles.  One  planted  his  in 
pots,  stood  them  around  the  house,  giv- 
ing them  the  most  assiduous  care  and 
attention,  but  only  a  few  days  elapsed 
and  they  were  things  of  the  past.  The 
other  carefully  prepared  a  bed  of  soil 
in  his  back  yard  and  there  he  planted 
his  and  four  years  later  his  plants  were 
all  alive  and  four  times  the  sice  they 
were  when  first  planted.  The  latter  had 
carefully  noted  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  he  found  the  pUmts  grow- 
ing and  had  tried  to  imitate  them  as 
near  as  possible. 

If  we  would  obtain  best  results  we 
must  observe  these  natural  conditions 
of  gro^rth  and  environment  and,  by  fol- 
lowing them  as  closely  as  possible,  suc- 
cess will  usually  follow.  Many  plants 
are  adaptable  to  environment  and  many 
are  not.  The  latter  must  be  studied  and 
their  vagaries,  wants  and  peculiar  meth* 
ods  or  traits  noted  and  often  minutely 
copied.  The  maidenhair  fern,  although 
quite  amenable  to  cultivation  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  will  not  adjust  or 
adapt  itself  to  environment  as  readily 
as  does  Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  cardinal 
flower,  or  Stokesia  cyanea,  the  great 
cornflower.  We  shall  also  find  many 
other  plants  of  similar  nature  whose 
habits  and  conditions  of  growth  must 
be  studied  and  met  if  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  culture. 

The  home  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  in 
low,  wet  ground  by  the  side  of  streams 
in  open  glade  and  dense  woodland.  One 
of  the  b^t  and  largest  groups  of  these 
plants  we  ever  saw  was  growing  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch  or  woodland  stream 
where,  during  the  winter  months,  it  was 
constantly  under  water  and  which  dried 
up.,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  yet  plants  dug 
from  the  bottom  of  this  woodland  stream 
and  planted  right  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  late  spring  lived,  bloomed  and 
improved  wonderfully  for  several  years. 
Stokesia  cyanea  grows  in  bogs  in  pine 
barrens  and  low  places  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama,  and  yet  how  readily 
and  amenable  to  general  cultivation  tiiis 
plant  has  proved  of  late  years!  Helen- 
ium  autumnale,  generally  found  grow- 
ing in  alluvial  soils  by  the  side  of 
streams,  etc.,  is  another  of  these  ac- 
commodating plants  that  will  grow  in  al- 
most all  kinds  of  soils  and  situations  in 
open  sun  or  in  semi-shade.  All  these 
plants  do  best,  if  they  are  to  be  moved, 
when  that  operation  is  performed  in 
early  spring.  Stokesia  must  have  a 
well -drained  soil  and  be  thoroughly  es- 
tablished to  go  successfully  through  our 
winters  and  heleniums  and  lobelias  quite 
frequently  resent  being  moved  in  the 
fall  months. 

The  cimicifugas  and  acteas  are  deni- 
zens of  moist,  damp  woods,  generally 
found  growing  in  open  situations  in 
semi -woodland  shade.  They  will  grow 
and  bloom  in  open  garden  borders  and 
beds,  but  are  not  so  happy  and  do  not 
grow  with  such  luxuriance  as  they  do 
in  their  native  haunts  or  in  similar  par- 
tially shaded  environments  in  the  gar- 
den. If  planted  in  too  open  situations 
their  foliage  bums  under  the  influence 
of  the  hot  summer  sun,  notwithstanding 
their  being  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
and  hardiest  of  our  native  pluits,  whilst 
the  former  mentioned  plants  are  quite 
th«   reverse.     Under  skilful   cultivatioi 
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and  management  the  stokesias,  lobelias 
and  heleniums  have  improved  both  in  the 
size  and  productiveness  of  their  flowers 
as  well  as  in  the  habit  of  their  growth 
and  in  the  beautiful  new  hybrids  and 
varieties  they  have  given  us.  To  be  sue* 
eessful,  therefore,  in  growing  and  rec> 
ommending  these  as  well  as  other  hardy 
plants,  we  ought  at  least  to  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
traits  and  characteristics  as  exhibited 
by  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  race  of 
plants  whose  characters  are  as  interest- 
ing and  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous 
and  then  and  only  then  shall  we  be 
successful  in  recommending  them  to  our 
various  inquiring  patrons  for  the  various 
situations  and  uses  they  wish  to  put 
them  to.  H.  G. 


K££PIIIG  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

Ed.  Gardening  :-~i 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
method  of  keeping  gladiolus  bulbs  at 
this  season  of  the  year  I  would  say  that 
if  they  have  been  wisely  cared  for  u^ 
to  this  time  there  need  be  little  diffi- 
culty, although  it  is  true  this  is  the 
time  when  trouble  generally  appears.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  diying  pro- 
cess should  go  on  without  interruption, 
as  soon  after  harvesting  as  may  be. 
Not  that  the  conn  will  not  keep,  under 
certain  conditions,  even  though  they  re- 
main wet,  but  there  is  almost  always 
need  for  a  further  maturing  and  ripen- 
ing process  after  digging.  This  is  ex- 
pedited by  warmth  and  drying  out,  and 
contributes  largely  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  bulbs.  A  corm,  even  though 
immature,  may  pass  the  winter  in  good 
condition  if  left  in  situ,  and  protected 
only  from  frost,  but  it  will  hardly  do 
this  if  it  is  dug  and  kept  in  a  cold,  wet 
state.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
oorm,  after  being  dug,  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences,  attack 
of  ^rms,  spores  of  mold,  etc.,  from 
which  it  would  have  been  protected  if 
left  where  it  grew.  Stored  corms,  then, 
while  presumably  safe  from  freezing  are 
subject  to  other  vicissitudes,  from  which 
\t  requires  care  and  watchfulness  to 
protect  them. 

In  general,  they  must  not  be  exposed 
to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  of  dryness 
or  moisture,  and  should  be  fairly  ven- 
tilated, or  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  re- 
sults of  improper  conditions  will  be- 
come more  apparent  from  this  time  of 
the  year  onward  to  time  of  planting. 
LTsually  they  are  stored  in  cellars,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  confined  and  has  a 
tendency  to  be  damp  and  cold.  This 
condition  will  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
bulbs  and  probably  induce  decay.  A 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  cellar  with 
a  furnace  or  stove  in  occasional  or  con- 
stant use,  is  an  excellent  storage  room. 
But  here  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat 
and  dryness  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

If  the  bulbs  are  too  cold  and  wet  they 
will  decay.  If  too  cold  and  dry  the  black 
spot,  or  some  other  fungus  or  mold, 
will  appear.  If  too  warm  and  wet, 
growth  will  begin,  which  is  fatal  to  good 
result  in  the  field.  While  if  too  warm 
and  dry  the  bulbs  will  shrivel  and 
shrink,  losing  vitality  in  the  process. 
Frequent  inspection  will  determine  their 
condition  and  point  out  the  proper 
course  to  follow.  They  can  be  very  well 
wintered  spread  out  in  trays  or  racks, 
or  on  wide  shelves  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  or  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
cellar  joists,  or  in  the  common  potato 
crates  filled  about  half  full.     A  plan  I 


usually  follow  in  the  later  winter 
months  is  to  carry  the  bulbs  outdoors, 
on  a  fine,  sunny  day,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  freezing,  and  spread  them  out 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  sun,  to  aerate 
and  freshen  them  up.  This  brightens 
them  up  greatly  after  a  long  period  in 
close  confinement.  They  need  careful  at- 
tention at  this  time,  but  if  properly 
cured  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
difliculty  of  keeping  them  through  suc- 
cessfully is  greatly  reduced. 

WiLBUB  A.  Chbistt. 
Kinsman,  O. 


J.  OTTO  THILOW  Olf  HIS  TRAVELS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Florists'  Club 
of  Philadelphia  March  3,  J.  Otto  Thilow 
gave  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 


a  month's  trip  to  Europe,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Mr. 
Thilow  has  the  knack  of  telling  in  an 
entertaining  manner  his  experiences  and 
of  the  many  cities  he  visited  he  man- 
aged to  skim  the  cream  of  the  noted 
places  and  bring  away  with  him  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  as  well  as  being  able  to 
describe  fully  the  principal  buildings 
and  other  sights.  He  speaks  highly  of 
the  voyage  across  on  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  to  Plymouth,  England. 

Arriving  in  London,  naturally  the 
travelers — ^for  J.  D.  Eisele  was  his  com- 
panion— ^first  turned  their  thoughts  to 
Kew,  which  Mr.  Thilow  describes  as  a 
perfect  Eden.  He  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  botanical  department  there  and 
describes  the  roses  and  dahlias,  which 
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were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
in  September,  as  clothed  with  a  wealth 
of  bloom.  He  also  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  the  excellent  system  of  labeling  trees, 
shrubs  and  other  plants. 

Ghent  and  Bruges,  Belgium,  he  says, 
are  highly  interesting  cities  and  he  men- 
tions them  as  the  home  of  azaleas  and 
bay  trees,  also  of  fields  of  tuberous  be- 
gonias and  large  glass  areas  devoted 
to  palm  growing.  In  Grermany  the 
Palmen-garten  of  Frankfurt  delighted 
our  travelers  and  Mr.  Thilow  describes 
it  as  a  vast  glass  structure  covering 
some  monster  palms  and  a  beautiful 
garden.  The  grounds,  he  says,  were 
beautifully  laid  out  and  well  broken  up 
by  groups  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flower 
beds,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion throughout  the  growing  season. 
Erfurt,  the  great  seed  growing  center, 
is  well  described,  also  many  other  places 
of  interest,  and  his  description  of  a  trip 
down  the  Rhine  makes  stay-at-homes 
envious.  Mr.  Thilow  received  and  hon- 
estly deserved  the  hearty  thanks  of  his 
audience  for  his  excellent  paper  which, 
we  regret,  is  too  long  to  publish  in 
detail.  

BULB  GROWING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Various  reports,  some  of  them  mislead- 
ing and  all  more  or  less  inaccurate,  have 
been  circulated  by  the  Bellingham  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  newspapers  of  that 
locality,  respecting  the  establishment  by 
the  government  of  bulb  farms  there.  We 
are  indebted  to  I^r.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D  C,  for  the  accompanying 
letter  which  shows  exactly  what  has  been 
done  in  the  matter  and  what  the  pros- 
pects are: 
Ed.  Oaroeking: — 

This  department  has  for  a  number  of 
years    been    trying    to    determine    where 


ing  work  at  Bellingham  on  a  bulb  farm 
furnished  to  us  by  the  citizens  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  be  leased  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a  nominal  rental  for  a  period 
of  10  years  for  work  in  experimental 
bulb  and  seed  culture. 

While  we  believe  this  region  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hyacinths 
and  tulips  and  pet  haps  some  other  classes 
of  Dutch  bulbs,  we  have  not  said  and 
do  not  expect  that  "it  will  within  a 
short  time  become  the  center  of  the  bulb 
industry  of  the  world."  The  methods  of 
culture  must  be  modified  if  possible, 
so  as  to  demand  less  labor,  which  is 
not  at  present  available  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  More  machinery  must  be  used ; 
transportation  rates  must  be  lowered;  a 
class  of  men  experienced  in  bulb  culture 
must  be  developed.  It  is  an  industry 
which  requires  intelligence  and  skill, 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  experience. 
Even  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  the 
bulbs  can  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
territory,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  section  will  supply  the  bulb  markets 
of  even  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States.  B.  T.  Gallowat. 


THE  ARGENTINE  ANT. 

Ed.  Gardening:^ 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  and  particularly  that  of  all 
florists  and  nurserymen  in  the  southern 
states,  to  the  danger  which  threatens 
their  business  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Argentine  ant.  This  insect  has  already 
become  established  at  New  Orleans  and 
vicinity  and  while  it  is  not  known  how 
far  north  it  will  thrive  in  the  open  air, 
it  certainly  is  greatly  to  be  feared  as 
a  pest  in  northern  greenhouses.  It  is 
very  injurious  to  many  cultivated  flow- 
ers and  ornamentals,  destroying  the 
calyces,  while  in  the  south  it  threatens 
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the  various  classes  of  bulbs  can  be  com- 
mercially produced  in  this  country.  Our 
result  show  that  Holland  bulbs  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  Puget  Sound 
region  in  the  state  of  Washington,  al- 
though very  good  results  have  been  se- 
cured as  far  east  as  Spokane.  We  have 
experimental  work  going  on  at  Spokane, 
Bellingham,  and  Tacoma.  It  is  our  plan 
at  present  to  do  some  special  propagat- 


the   fruit   growing   industry   as   it   feeds 
upon  fruit  buds  as  well  as  fruit.     ' 

The  Argentine  ant  is  also  a  fearful 
pest  in  the  household,  and  ind'irectly 
favors  the  development  of  many  species 
of  coccidte  and  aphididae.  Its  dissemina- 
tion in  shipments  of  groceries,  foodstuffs 
and  household  goods  cannot  well  )>e  pre- 
vented, but  precaution  should  be  taken 
against    its    introduction    in     greenhouse 


plants  and  nursery  stock.  It  is  reported 
upon  reliable  authority  that  in  many 
greenhouses  in  the  infested  region  every 
plant  has  more  or  less  of  the  ants  upon 
it,  and  serious  losses  may  result  if  green- 
house plants  are  purchased  in  New  Or- 
leans or  vicinity.  L.  R.  Taft. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  March  6, 
1908.  

A  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  JOURNAL. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Le  Chrysan- 
theme,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  autumn  queen  and  pub- 
lished by  the  French  National  Ghryaan- 
themum  Society  at  Lyons.  We  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication 
of  a  new  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
the  flower  entitled  La  Revue  Ghrysan- 
th^miste.  No  1  lies  before  us  dated 
January  5.  It  contains  20  pages  of 
printed  matter  and  is  published  at  the 
headquarters  of  a  new  chrysanthemum 
society  at  28  Rue  Bandin,  Paris.  The 
contents  are  "Our  Programme,"  "The 
Chrysanthemum  in  Japan,"  "For  Ama- 
teurs," "Culture  of  the  Large  Flowered 
Chrysanthemum,"  "Rules  of  the  New 
Society,"  etc.  It  is  curious,  notwith- 
standing the  popularity  of  the  chrysan- 
themum ill  England  and  America,  that 
only  in  France  a  special  journal  devoted 
to  the  flower  seems  possible.  P. 


AN  OKLAHOMA  EXHIBITION. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
plan  of  the  new  Auditorium  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  with  the  arrangement  of  floor 
and  balcony  seating  space  for  the  flower 
show,  which  is  to  be  held  there  May  16- 
2a  The  show  is  to  be  opened  by  an  auto- 
mobile parade,  prizes  being  given  for  the 
most  tastefully  decorated  cars.  There  is 
every  probability  of  a  fine  and  success- 
ful show  being  held,  as  the  manager  of 
the  building  will  give  liberal  prizes.  The 
board  of  park  commissioners  has  also  tak- 
en hold  and  W.  H.  Clark,  secretary,  in- 
forms us  that  the  board  will  exhibit,  and 
has  determined  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  the  show  a  success.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  northern  and  .eastern  flor- 
ists will  participate  and  help  to  give  the 
new  show  a  good  send-off. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  MACHINE. 

A  fruit  wrapping  machine  has  been 
put  in  operation  in  California,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man. It  requires  practically  no  atten- 
tion, and  entirely  automatically  wraps 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  rolls  down  a  sliglit 
incline  to  the  operator,  turning  slowly 
over  as  it  approaches  him  and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  remove  defective 
specimens.  The  fruit  is  lifted  and 
placed,  stem  up,  in  rubber  cups,  which 
carry  it  to  a  mechanism  operating 
much  as  the  human  hands.  It  is  car- 
ried to  the  paper  being  cut  and  printed 
from  the  roll.  The  twist  of  the  paper 
is  made  over  the  stem  ends,  thus  cush- 
ioning the  stem  and  preventing  punc- 
ture injury.  If  the  machine  becomes 
clogged  it  is  stopped  by  a  clutch  op- 
erated by  electricity.  A  counting  at- 
tachment registers  the  number  wrapped. 


CULT  OF  THE  SWEET  PEA  IN  ENGLAKD. 

There  is  every  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued appreciation  of  the  sweet  pea  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  has  just  issued  a  compre- 
hensive schedule  of  prizes  for  its  eighth 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  London,  July  24, 
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1D08>  and  its  second  provinoi&l  show  to 
be  held  in  Dublin  on  August  5.  For  the 
fourth  year  in  succession  it  has  published 
the  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  the  issue  for  1008 
being  a  neatly  printed  and  nicely  bound 
book,  with  numerous  illustrations,  in  all 
about  100  pages.  Among  other  litera^ 
matter  relating  to  the  society  are  arti- 
cles entitled,  "Sweet  Pea  Enthusiasts," 
''Mr.  Burpee's  Impressions,"  "Sweet  Peas 
in  New  South  Wales,"  "The  Popular  Vote 
for  Sweet  Pea  Novelties,"  "Sweet  Peas  in 
Devonshire,"  "Sweet  Peas  in  the  Antip- 
odes," "Catalogue  of  Sweet  Pea  Names," 
and  many  others. 

The  secretary  of  the  society,  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  has  also  just  brought  out  a 
handy  little  cultural  manual  entitled: 
"Sweet  Peas  and  Their  Cultivation," 
for  home  and  exhibition.  The  leading 
chapters  are  "History  and  Development," 
"Cupid  and  Bush  Sweet  Peas,"  "The  Best 
Sweet  Peas,"  "Seeds  and  Seed  Sowing," 
"SUking  and  Tying,"  "Watering  and 
Manuring,"  "Sweet  Peas  for  the  Conserv- 
atory," and  others.  It  is  a  nicely  gotten 
up  little  treatise.  P. 


The  Oracle. 


LINUS  FBNICAL. 


Linus  Fenical,  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  the 
originator  and  grower  of  the  beautiful 
geranium,  Fenical,  was  bom  November 
4,  1849,  in  Perry  county,  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.  The  love  of  flowers  was  a  passion 
with  him  from  childhood;  the  desire  to 
grow  flowers  grew  with  him.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  started  in  business  in  his 
home  town,  and  from  a  small  begin- 
ning has  established  a  fine  trade.  Seven 
years  ago  he  started  the  growth  of  the 
geranium,  Fenical,  experimenting  and 
improving,  until  he  has  it  now  to  be 
the  perfection  of  geraniums  and  ready 
for  the  market.  By  many  in  the  trade, 
he  is  considered  a  leader  among  gera- 
nium growers,  as  his  annual  output 
numbers  thousands  of  plants.  He  has 
a  large  glass  area  and  grows  all  kinds 
of  flowers  and  plants;  but  makes  gera- 
niums a  special^.  Being  a  conscientious 
and  painstaking  grower,  he  has,  before 
advertising  this  new  variety,  made  am- 
ple preparations  with  a  clean,  healthy 
stock  of  thousands  of  plants,  to  fill  all 
orders  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


TIMBLT  TOPICS. 


Continue  to  propagate  plenty  of  lobelias  from 
cuttings. 

Leave  the  rose  pruning  alone  for  a  time. 
Haste  here  means  loss  later. 

Never  plant  dwarf  rock  and  trailing  plants 
in   low,  badly  drained   positions. 

Use  the  hoe  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  on  top  of  the  soil  to  do  so. 

Push  on  with  the  preparation  of  the  early 
border  for  vegetables  when  the  weather  is  salt- 
able. 

Watch  plants  with  yellow  foliage  or  points. 
In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  overfeeding  or  over- 
watering. 

Carefully  protect  the  young  growth  shoots  of 
Eremunis  Himalaicus  and  others  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground. 

Cut  down  golden  and  other  variegated  elders 
where  they  are  expected  to  make  a  show  in 
summer  and  keep  dwarf. 

Use  a  wide  board  for  standing  on  when  it  is 
necessary  to  get  on  wet  cultivated  soil  for  tree 
lifting  or  pruning.  If  the  soil  is  trodden  into 
a  pasty  condition  it  will  work  badly  all  sam- 
iner. 

Look  over  the  herbaceous  stock  in  frames  on 
a  mild  day.  Should  any  of  the  plants  be  dry- 
ing out  too  much,  moisten  them  early  in  the 
day  and  leave  air  on  to  dry  up  superfluous  mois- 
ture. 


Yoo  are  invited  to  consult  **THI  ORACLI"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearlf  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Nam* 
and  address  shoold  in  all  cases  be  given. 

HOT  WATER  HBAT  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardbxinq: — 

Can  roses  be  successfully  grown  in  houses 
heated  by  hot  water?  T. 

Certainly;  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  kept 
rigfae  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  heat  is 
from  hot  water  or  steam,  though,  of  course,  the 
latter  is  more  used  for  large  greenhouses. 


ROSES  ON  SOLID  BEDS. 

Ed.  Gardbninq: — 

Can  roses  be  successfully  grown  on  ^lid  beds 
bested  from  the  walk?  T. 

Yes;  many  thousands  are  grown  this  way,  but 
beds  with  drain-pipes  run  across  them  to  allow 
the  heat  to  circulate  underneath  the  soil  are  pre- 
ferred. 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY  RULES. 

Ed.  Gardbninq:— 

\\niat  are  the  rules  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety regarding  stems  of  roses  for  exhibition? 
Must  the  flowers  be  single  on  the  stems  or  may 
two  or  more  be  allowed? 

C.   W.   W. 

The  rule  on  this  point  reads:  "All  cut  roses 
in  the  competitive  classes  must  be  from  a  single 
growth  of  the  current  season." 


A  LOAM  QUERY. 

Ed.  Gardbninq: — 

Please  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
"turfy  loam"  and  "fibrous  loam,"  so  often 
used,  in   directions   for   potting.  P.   F. 

We  would  think  the  terms  were  so  plain 
that  they  could  not  well  be  misunderstood.  Tur- 
fy loam  means  simply  loam  from  rotted  turf 
or  sod,  while  fibrous  loam  denotes  loam  with 
plenty  of  fiber  from  the  decaying  grass  roots 
in  its  composition. 


TROURLE  WnH  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS. 

Ed.  Gardbninq: — 

A  fine  specimen  of  maidenhair  fern  keeps 
throwing  up  fronds  but  before  they  reach  ma- 
turity those  turn  brown  and  die.  The  plant  is 
in   an   ordinary  living   room    temperature.      It  is 


not  potbound,  having  recently  been  potted.  What 
causes   this?  A. 

The  dry  atmosphere  of  living  rooms  is  very 
dotrimentiil  to  plants  generally  and  especially 
ferns  that  delij^t  in  moisture.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  trouble,  but  it  can  be  partly 
avoided  by  spro^ving  the  head  of  the  plant  lightly 
every  day  and  giving  air  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. The  proper  cultural  details  as  to  water- 
ing, etc.,  must,  of  course,  be  carried  out.  Well 
established  plants  are  less  likely  to  suffer  than 
those  recently  disturbed   for  potting. 


STOREHOUSE  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Ed.  Gardening:—. 

I  want  to  build  a  storehouse  for  vegetables 
in  winter,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion along  this  line.  The  vegetables  to  be  stored 
are  chiefly  onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  pars- 
nip*, squashes,  oyster  plants,  etc.,  in  quantity 
suflident  for  1,000  persons.  I  wish  to  be  as 
up-to-date  with  the  structure  as  possible. 

E.  W. 

The  subject  must  be  divided  into  classes; 
namely,  diy  storage  and  cold,  such  as  onions; 
dry  storage  and  warm,  such  as  squashes,  pump- 
kii|s  and  sweet  potatoes;  and  cool  storage  and 
moist,  for  all  root  crops  and  cabbage.  One  place 
will  not  suit  all  the  crops  mentioned. 

Onions  will  winter  best  in  a  cool,  dry  build- 
ing, left  tmdisturfoed.  Any  moisture  will  cause 
them  to  sprout  and  root.  They  will  keep  well  in 
crates  in  heated  buildings,  where  the  air  is 
dry  and  temperature  very  constant,  as  in  a 
potting  shed.  If  stored  without  heat,  frost 
does  not  hurt  them,  if  it  is  not  too  hard,  and 
If  they  are  not  .handled  while  frozen,  and  further, 
if  the  freezing  is  not  alternated,  thawing  and 
freodng.  The  rule  is  to '  keep  onions  above 
ground.  Squashes,  pumpkins  and  sweet  pota- 
toes do  best  in  warm,  dry  quarters;  that  is, 
above  ground  and  heated. 

Cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  potatoes,  etc.,  do 
better  under  ground;  that  is,  cool  and  in  touch 
with  the  earth's  moisture.  That  is  the  reason 
why  these  are  so  generally  buried  in  trenches. 
No  other  method  will  keep  them  so  fresh  and 
nice.  However,  where  a  few  at  a  time  are 
wanted,  to  dig  in  cold  or  wet  weather  is  a 
t>ad  job.  Many  a  time  a  person  prefers  to  do 
withont  rather  than  dig  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  building  that  keeps  these  in  good 
shape  is  a  blessing.  Our  ftiodem  houses  mostly 
have  furnaces  and  boilers  in  the  basement,  and 
are  too  warm  for  such  uses.  The  ideal  storage 
is  niodeva  cold  storage,  and  it  is  practically 
the  only  method  that  is  up-to-date.  Still,  it  is 
often  rnobtainable.  The  building  that  comes 
nearest  to  being  handy,  cheap  and  efficient  is  a 
type  much  in  use  among  gardeners  in  Germany. 
They  drive  a  series  of  stakes,  in  pairs,  along  a 
line  to  represent  the  outlines  of  their  building. 
These  stakes  or  posts  are  driven  almost  to  the 
ground  line.  Upon  these  2x6  are  spiked,  thus 
giving  a  plate  to  erect  the  roof.  The  space  be- 
tween is  excavated  four  feet  deep,  leaving  the 
walls  slightly  tapering  inwards.  These  walls 
are  afterwards  coated  with  a  thin  coat  of  ce- 
ment to  prevent  scaling  off.  The  roof  is  then 
erected  in  span  shape,  tfiuch  like  a  greenhouse 
roof,  using  oonunon  2x4  for  rafters.  A  model 
house  is  12  feet  wide,  4  feet  under  ground,  8^ 
feet  above  plate  at  ridge.  The  boards  outside 
are  nailed  parallel  with  plate  and  lap  each  other 
to  shed  water.  The  inner  boards  are  nailed  up 
and  down  to  conduct  drip  down  to  eaveline,  to 
form  an  air  space.  Glass  ventilators  are  pro- 
vided for  light  and  air  on  north  side,  near 
ridge,  say  one  in  ten  feet.  The  first  and  second 
rafters  are  used  to  partition  an  entrance  from 
the  balance  of  building,  thus  maiung  admit- 
tance easy  in  any  weather.  By  providing  good 
drainage  a  building  of  this  type  is  most  ex- 
cellent storage.  It  is  easily  accessible,-  can  be 
v^itilnted   at  will,   and  the    "      "     " 
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GARTtmnrs  Is  cotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Ujeir  Interest,  and  it  behoores  you,  one  and  all,  u 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  ns  what  you  want 
h  is  our  desire  to  help  yoo. 

ASK  AHT  QnstnoBs  vou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetaSles  or  other  pra'*tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbnd  us  Notbs  of  your  experlenoe  In  gardening 
tn  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  successes  thftt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
raiiures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbnd  us  Pbotooraphs  or  Skbtohbs  of  vour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiU,  Tegeubles, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  hare 
tpem  engrared  for  OABDBimro. 
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Stakt  gloxinias. 

XEQLEcr  is  a  sad  weed. 

MoBE  sun,  more  water. 

Fruh'  Prospects  generally  are  good. 

Sow  cabbage  and  cauliflower  again. 

OvER-BicH  soil  is  not  good  for  beets. 

Sow    celery    in    the    frame    or   gpreen- 
house. 

Charcoal   is   a   useful   aid   to   plant 
growing. 

Last  Caix  for  cutting  scions  of  pears 
and  apples. 

Clean  cold  water  is  one  of  the  very 
best  insecticides. 

Castor-oil  Plants  may  be  sown  now 
in  gentle  warmth. 

Give  more  air  to  the  greenhouse  plants 
as  the  light  increases. 

To  THE  Woods  for  clumps  of  ferns  to 
plant  in  that  shady  spot. 


Sweet  Peas  ;xiay  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  flt  condition. 

Never  buy  poor  plants  of  any  kind. 
It  pays  to  have  the  best. 

No  use  sowing  carrot  seed  until  the 
soil  has  warmed  up  a  little. 

Get  the  children  to  take  an  interest 
in  gardening  and  home  pursuits. 

Rose  Killarney,  the  ladies'  favorite, 
continues  to  increase  in  popularity. 

Insects  seldom  attack  strong  healthy 
plants;  it  is  the  weak  ones  they  like. 

Time  to  think  of  what  to  plant  in 
the  window  boxes  and  prepare  the  plants. 

Valuable  insecticides  are  often  wasted 
owing  to  the  use  of  poor  spraying  ma- 
chines. 

Nothing  is  gained,  but  the  reverse,  by 
getting  on  the  ground  for  any  purpose 
while  it   is  wet. 

No  Luck  with  plants  means  either 
ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  way  they 
have  been  treated. 

The  oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  planting  near  the  roadside  in 
the  north  and  middle  states. 

Good  growers  of  lily  of  the  valley  do 
not  care  to  change  the  sand,  in  which 
the  pips  are  grown,  too  often. 

Shaixow,  wide  drills  are  better  for 
seed  sowing  than  narrow,  deeper  ones. 
The  warmest  and  best  soil  is  on  top. 

Let  the  Dutch  bulbs  finish  their 
growth  after  flowering  and  they  will  be 
useful  for  planting  in  the  flower  borders 
later. 

An  extensive  grower  of  cannas  and 
dahlias  says  that  he  finds  ooal  ashes 
an  excellent  medium  for  starting  the 
roots. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  grow^n  plants  from  the  re- 
tarded roots  or  ''pips"  that  are  now  on 
the  market. 

The  value  of  lime  rubbish  and  burnt 
refuse  as  an  addition  to  soils  for  cu- 
cumbers and  tomatoes  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

Don't  forget  petunias.  So  simple  and 
easily  raised  yet  so  constant  and  free 
flowering  a  plant  for  the  border  should 
be  in  every  garden. 

The  French  are  inclined  to  give  the 
English  the  credit  for  discovering  the 
plan  of  retarding  forcing  roots  and 
bulbs  in  cold  storage. 

Watch  the  hotbed  closely  on  bright 
mornings  and  do  not  allow  the  heat 
to  run  up  quickly.  A  gradual  rise  in 
temperature  should  be  aimed  at. 

Dumping  tWb  residue  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the 
jars  after  fumigating  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing caused  serious  injury  to  orange 
groves    in    California. 

FuNKiA  Vabiegata  from  retarded 
roots  is  becoming  a  popular  market  plant 
in  England.  It  should  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  this  side,  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  beautiful  plant. 

A  New  Jersey  corporation  has  been 
formed  with  $180,000  capital  stock  "to 
manufacture  and  sell  nitrogen  gathering 
organisms  or  bacteria  for  use  in  inocu- 
lating plants,  seed  or  soil."  The  Earp- 
Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.  is  the  title  of 
the  concern.  | 


It  is  quite  evident  that  growers  of 
Chicago  and  the  vicinity  are  going  to 
look  to  their  laurels  at  the  coming  show 
of  the  American  Rose  Society,  March  25- 
27.  Preparations  are  active  and  the 
flowers  promise  well.  But  the  competi- 
tion from  all  parts  will  be  very  keen  and 
they  will  need  to  be  on  their  mettle  to 
keep  up   their  reputation. 


HIDE  UnSIGHTLY  SPOTS. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  quick  grow- 
ing plants  that  will  hide  anything  un- 
sightly about  the  garden  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  such  places  to  be  left  bare. 
In  all  cases  where  possible  it  is  best 
to  plant  something  that  will  be  per- 
manent winter  and  summer,  but  even 
where  this  is  not  contemplated  one  can 
at  least  do  something  that  will  hide 
them  during  the  summer  months  and 
not  have  ugly  spots  looming  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  summer  beauty.  As  a 
permanent  planting  the  junipers  are 
excellent;  they  are  hardy,  close  grow- 
ing and  always  attractive  but  unfor- 
tunately large  specimens  are  costly  and 
young  ones  take  a  long  time  to  grow 
into  specimen  size.  Still  this  should  be 
no  excuse  for  not  planting  them.  Plant 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  objects  to 
be  hidden  and  then  arrange  for  some 
summer  growing  vines  or  plants  to  cover 
them  while  the  junipers  are  getting  in 
their  first  years  growth. 

Another  fine  plant  for  the  purpose  is 
the  hardy  tamarisk.  It  is  much  quicker 
in  growth  than  the  juniper  and  of  very 
elegant  appearance,  its  loose  feathery 
branches  making  it  a  favorite  every- 
where. Then  we  have  the  elders,  decid- 
uous it  is  true,  but  when  growing  dense- 
ly, as  they  will,  serving  the  purpose 
well.  They  thrive  anywhere  and  may 
be  cut  or  allowed  to  grow  rank  just 
as  the  place  demands.  Privets  are 
quick  growers  but  we  have  too  many 
of  them  in  most  places.  They  are  ter- 
rible robbers  of  the  soil  while  Uie  flowers 
in  summer  exhale  an  odor  that  is  far 
from  pleasant.  Where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe  the  rambler  roses  are 
excellent  while  among  the  clematis  there 
are  plenty  of  flne  things  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  clinging  ampelopsis  is  good 
in  some  positions,  the  tracery  of  the 
stems  of  this  vine  being  very  beautiful 
even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  while 
the  fall  coloring,  as  is  well  known,  is 
superb. 

These  are  all  more  or  less  permanent, 
but  there  are  uuiny  things  that  may  be 
planted  for  a  good  efl'ect  the  first  year 
while  the  plants  mentioned  are  growing. 
A  line  of  sweet  peas  is  always  attractive 
and  will  produce  a  lot  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  Morning  glories  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description  or  recom- 
mendation. The  common  Scarlet  Run- 
ner bean  so  much  grown  in  England  is 
a  very  tender  but  very  handsome  an- 
nual vine,  worthy  of  a  place  for  its 
flowers  and  foliage  alone  even*  if  the 
beans  are  not  wanted.  The  annual  va- 
riegated and  the  perennial  green  hops 
are  very  beautiful  plants  that  rapidly 
cover  any  kind  of  surface.  One  fault 
of  these  plants  if  given  a  somewhat 
close  position  is  their  liability  to  the 
attacks  of  green  fly,  but  they  may  be 
planted  in  open  positions  without  fear. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  fine  things 
that  may  be  grown  to  hide  imsigfatly 
objects  but  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  will  is  there,  there  is  no  lack  of 
material.  ^^ 
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Societies. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOOETT. 

SPECIAL    FBEMIUMS    AT    OHIGAGO. 

For  50  blooms  American  Beauty  Rose, 
the  American  Rose  Society's  prise. — 
$50;  $25. 

For  display  of  cut  roses,  all  varieties. 
— ^The  Dorrance  challenge  prize,  valued 
at  $250,  offered  by  Benjamin  Dorrance; 
the  winner  to  hold  the  prize  a  year  and 
on  relingnishing  it  to  the  society  for  an- 
other competition  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  receive  a  silver  shield  suitably 
engraved,  as  a  permanent  record  of  his 
having  held  the  prize.  The  names  of  the 
winners  will  be  engraved  consecutively 
on  the  prize. 

For  outdoor  roses  in  bloom,  in  pots. — 
Elrst  prize,  by  Philip  Breitmeyer,  of  De- 
troit, $200  cash;  also  $100  cash  for  sec- 
ond prize,  by  Arthur  1?.  Boddington,  of 
New  York.  Exhibits  to  consist  of  150 
plants,  not  more  than  five  plants  of  one 
variety;  each  to  be  correctly  labeled, 
bat  may  include  all  types  and  classes 
snitable  for  outdoor  planting. 

For  best  vase  of  Richmond,  not  less 
than  100  flowers.— By  E.  G.  Hill  Co., 
Richmond,   Ind.,  $50  in  gold. 

For  50  blooms  of  any  variety  of  Amer- 
ican origin  now  in  commerce. — Silver 
cup,  value  $25,  offered  by  Alexander 
Montgomery,  Natick,  Mass. 

For  the  largest  and  most  varied  col- 
lection of  cut  roses  of  all  classes,  one  or 
more  blooms  in  a  vase,  the  variety  to 
count  05  points. — Silver  cup  or  $25  in 
gold,  offered  by  W.  A.  Manda,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

For  25  blooms  La  Detroit.— Prize  of 
$25,  offered  by  John  Breitmeyer's  Sons, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

For  the  vase  of  roses  showing  the 
mo0t  artistic  arrangement  in  the  exhibi- 
tion.—Prize  of  $25,  offered  by  Welch 
Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  most  beautiful  exhibit  in  the 
hall;  each  lady  visiting  the  show  to  cast 
a  vote  on  leaving  the  hall  and  the  exhib- 
it receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
to  receive  the  prize. — ^Twenty  dollars  of- 
fered by  Miss  M.  I.  Hammond,  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  100  blooms  of  Killamey,  $50  is 
offered  by  Robert  Simpson,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
For  50  blooms  of  Liberty,  $25  is  offered 
by  Adolph  Farenwald.  Hillside,  Pa. 

For  50  blooms  of  Killamey,  $25  is  of- 
fered by  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West 
Grove,  Pa. 

For  50  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  $25  is 
offered  by  Traendley  &  Schenck,  New 
York. 

For  50  blooms  of  Bride,  $25  is  offered 
by  Emil  Bnettner,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

For  50  blooms  of  Liberty,  $25  is  of- 
fered by  the  John  Davis  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  50  blooms  of  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  $25  is  offered  by  The  Globe 
Coal   Co.,   Chicago. 

For  50  blooms  of  Golden  Gate,  $25  is 
offered  by  J.  A.  Budlong,  Chicago. 

For  50  blooms  of  Ivory,  $25  is  offered 
by  J.  F.  Wilcox,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

For  the  best  100  blooms  of  pink  roses 
in  the  show,  $50  is  offered  by  Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  50  blooms  of  red  roses,  Richmond 
and  American  Beauty  excluded,  $25  is 
offered  by  Poehlmann  Bros.  (Jo.,  Chi- 
cago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Richmond,  $50  is 
offered  by  Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Kate  Moulton,  $25 
is  offered  by  Wietor  Bros.,  Chicago,  as 
first  prize:  $25  is  offered  by  Geo.  Rein- 
ben,  Chicago,  as  second  prize. 

For  100  blooms  of  Uncle  John,  $25 
fs  offered  by  Wietor  Bros.,  Chicago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Mme.  A.  Chat- 
enay,  a  silver  cup,  value  $25,  is  offered 
by   Vaughan's   Seed   Store,   Chicago. 


For  50  blooms  of  American  Beauty, 
$50  is  offered  by  The  Mogg  Coal  Co., 
Chicago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Bride,  $25  is  offered 
by  The  Pulverized  Manure  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Sunrise,  $25  is  of- 
fered by  The  Florists*  Review,  Chicago. 

For  the  25  blooms  of  Bridesmaid  ex- 
hibited by  growers  with  less  than  50,000 
square  feet  of  glass,  $25  is  offered  by 
Bassett  &  Washburn,  Chicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Bride  exhibited  by 
growers  with  less  than  50,000  square 
feet  of  glass,  $25  is  offered  by  Bassett  & 
Washburn,  Chicago. 

For  100  blooms  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
$50  is  offered  by  S.  Freeman  &  Sons, 
Chicago. 

For  the  best  new  rose  not  in  com- 
merce and  never  exhibited  before  the 
American  Rose  Society — vase  to  contain 
not  less  than  12  and  not  more  than  25 


New  Oeranium  Fenical. 
See  page  201. 


blooms. — Silver  cup,  value  $25,  offered 
by  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

For  50  blooms  of  American  Beauty. — 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture' by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  value  $30,  offered 
by  The  American  Florist  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  pink  roses  not  dis- 
seminated prior  to  1908. — Silver  cup, 
value  $.15,  offered  by  J.  B.  Deamud  Co., 
(jnicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  $10  is 
offered  by  Geo.  Keller  &  Son,  flower  pot 

For  25  blooms  of  Richmond,  $10  is 
ottered  by  Geo.  Keller  &  Son,  flower  pot 
manufacturers,    Chicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Sunrise,  $10  is  of- 
fered by  Leonard  Kill,  Chicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Uncle  John,  $10  is 
offered  by  F.  R.  Newbold,  New  York. 

For  25  blooms  of  Killamey,  $10  is 
offered  by  Kroeschell  Bros.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Bride,  $10  is  offered 
by  A.  Dietsch  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  50  blooms  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay, 
$10  is  offered  by  Weiland  &  dinger. 
New  Castle.   Ind. 

For  50  blooms  of  American  Beauty, 
two  tons  of  florist  bone  are  offered  by 
Darling  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  12  named  varieties,  of  hybrid  per- 
petuate in  pots,  $10  is  offered  by  Kroe- 
schell Bros.  Co.,  Chicago. 

For  25  blooms  of  Killamey,  $10  is 
offered  by  Holten  &  Hunkel,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

For  the  best  exhibit  of  cut  roses,  four 
varieties,  12  blooms  of  each  varied,  open 
to  private  gardeners  only,  $25  is  offered 
by  Harnr  O.  May,  Summit,  N.  J. 

For  the  best  200  lily  of  the  valley, 
$10  is  offered  by  H.  N.  Bruns,  Chicago, 


as  first  prize;  $&  is  offered  by  Poehl- 
mann Bros.  Co.,  Chicago,  as  second 
prize.  ^ 

For  50  roses  never  before  exhibited 
for  competition.  Heller  Bros.,  New  Cas- 
tle, Ind.,  offer  a  silver  cup,  value  $20. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Jefferson  street,  Chi- 
cago, offer  $100,  the  disposition  of  this 
being  left  to  the  executive. 

A.  L.  Randall  Co.,  Chicago,  offers  $10, 
the  disposition  of  this  being  left  open. 

The  above  prizes  are  in  addition  to 
those  already  published  and  we  look  foi 
still  further  additions. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y. 


NATIOlf AL  FLOWER  SHOW- 

W.  Wells  of  Merstham,  England,  of- 
fers for  the  National  Flower  Show  in 
November  next,  a  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medal  for  six  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum W.  M.  Moir  to  be  shown  on  stems 
30  inches  long.  Notice  of  this  offer 
having  arrived  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  premium  list 
it  is  hereby  given. 

W.  N.  RuDD,  Chairman. 


WORK  OF  A  HORTICULTimAL  SOCIBTT. 

In  a  paper  read  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Wm.  H.  Mehl  made  some  very  sug- 
gestive remarks.  After  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  society,  which  he  said  had 
been  very  well  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  St.  Louis,  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  thinking  too 
much  of  the  flower  show  end  of  its  work 
and  not  enough  of  the  even  more  import- 
ant side,  the  "city  beautiful"  idea.  He 
ably  explained  the  special  lines  of  work 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up,  such  as  grad- 
ing and  leveling  of  home  grounds,  the 
making  of  lawns  and  the  care  of  the  fin- 
ished garden. 

Placing  himself  in  the  role  of  a  prop- 
erty owner  Mr.  Mehl  said  he  would  lo- 
cate his  residence  and  all  other  build- 
ings properly  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
taste  and  judgment  and  his  civic  pride. 
He  would  make  the  lay-out  harmoni- 
ous, not  forgetting  his  neighbors'  grounds 
and  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  them  and 
the  street  or  avenue.  The  layman  looks 
to  books  and  papers  for  instruction  and 
here  also  is  where  the  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations of  an  up-to-date  society  will 
help,  and,  by  arousing  interest,  stimu- 
late public  sentiment  in  favor  of  beau- 
tifying homes  and  home  surroundings. 
Pa-,:  they  sent  the  new  Mrs.  Jardine, 
which,  after  a  severe  and  critical  discus- 
sion,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Rose  Growing  Under  Glass"  was  the 
subject  for  the  evening;  the  discussion 
was  opened  by  Joe  Mooney  and  followed 
by  many  members. 

At  the  next  meeting  "Cyclamens"  will 
be  the  subject  for  discussion.  L.  A.  M. 

Dubuque.  Ia.— Union  park  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  and  many  other 
improvements  are  in  prospect  for  the 
summer.  L.  D.  Mathias,  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  who  is  running  the 
park,  said  recently:  "One  of  the  aims 
of  the  company  has  been  to  make  Union 
park  so  beautiful  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  city,  one  which 
people  coming  here  will  want  to  see.  We 
are  planning  to  have  beautiful  floral  de- 
signs throughout  the  park,  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery  that  will  be  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city.  During  the  winter  we 
have  built  a  large  greenhouse  and  are 
raising  plants  so  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  can  put  out  our  own  plants, 
and  If  the  first  that  we  set  out  are  killed 
by  a  frost,  we  will  have  other  bulbs  and 
seeds  to  put  in  their  places." 
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AT  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 

"Landscape  Gardening"  was  vividly 
described  with  the  aid  of  the  8tere9pti- 
con  by  Warren  H.  Manning  of  Brook- 
line  before  the  members  of  Hopedale 
Unitarian  club  February  18.  Mr.  Man- 
ning referred  to  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  made  to  the  lands  in 
Washington,  Cleveland,  and  other  places. 
In  1850  the  first  public  parks  were  dis- 
cussed and  later  Central  park,  New  York, 
and  still  later  the  park  system  in  Bos- 
ton were  undertaken,  these  being  the 
first  park  systems  that  were  tried  out. 

The  speaker  told  of  the  shores  along 
the  rivers  and  the  edges  of  ponds  as  be- 
ing first  places  that  are  secured  for  pub- 
lic reservations.  This  kind  of  work  Mr. 
Manning  says  extended  into  many  towns 
today  and  is  rapidly  growing.  He  said 
Hopedale  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to 
establish  a  park  system  and  today  there 
are  nearly  50  towns  that  have  the  park 
systems.  He  referred  to  the  improve- 
ments to  land  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
In  referring  to  the  value  of  beauty,  Mr. 
Manning  said  that  if  it  was  a  fit  plan 
it  was  a  beautiful  plan.  He  believed 
that  the  plan  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
service  in  •  beautifying  the  town.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  every  town  was  appreciated.  He  said 
that  the  people  today,  who  are  seeking 
house  sites,  always  seek  for  good  views, 
the  living  rooms  always  facing  the  best 
view  and  the  kitchen  of  the  house  being 
built  in  the  other  direction. 

The  most  beautiful  towns,  said  Mr. 
Manning,  like  Hopedale,  will  bring  many 
people  out  from  the  city,  who. are  look- 
ing for  beauty.  He  advocated  the  or- 
ganizing of  a  place  where  flowers  can  be 
made  to  grow  close  to  the  house  and 
also  connect  the  terraces  with  walks  and 
lawns.  Regarding  the  education  of 
beauty,  the  speaker  favored  the  pupils 
being  taught  in  the  public  schools  the 
value  of  beauty  and  things  that  will 
come  to  them  in  every-day  life.  Mr. 
Manning  closed  his  remarks  by  showing 
numerous  illustrations  on  the  screen  of 
houses  and  grounds  that  had  been 
greatly  beautified  by  the  growing  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery  around  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings. 


RUST  DISEASE  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

The  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
department  of  plant  pathology,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  undertaking  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  this  hollyhock  dis- 
ease. It  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  widespread  of  the 
plant.  Under  the  most  serious  at- 
tacks of  the  disease  the  plants  are  al- 
most entirely  defoliated  and  the  blos- 
soms greatly  reduced  both  in  size  and 
number.  Some  preliminary  experiments 
previously  carried  on  indicate  that  this 
disease  can  be  readily  controlled  by  the 
use  of  certain  spray  mixtures.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  test  this  out  the  com- 
ing summer  and  publish  a  full  account 
of  the  disease  and  how  it  may  be  con- 
trolled. The  solution  of  this  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
seedsmen,  many  commercial  fiorists  and 
all  who  cultivate  the  hollyhock  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  as- 
sistant professor  in.  charge  of  this,  asks 
for  contributions  of  seeds  or  cuttings  of 
any  hollyhocks,  hibiscuses  or  maUows  for 
use  in  these  trials.  He  hopes  not  only 
to  determine  what  spray  mixtures  are 
most  efficient,  but  to  ascertain  if  any 
varieties  are  immune  to  the  disease. 


MISS  SIPE  ON  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

"Where  did  the  idea  of  school  gardens 
begin?"  "The  idea  of  the  home  garden 
through  the  school  was  first  adopted  in 
Cleveland,  I  think,"  replied  Miss  Sipe. 
"Although  as  long  ago  as  1691  George 
Fox,  an  old  Quaker,  left  a  tract  of  land 
near  Philadelphia  for  a  playground  for 
the  children  of  the  town  to  play  on,  and 
for .  a  garden  to  plant  with  physical 
plants,  for  lads  and  lasses  to  know 
simples  and  to  learn  how  to  make  oils 
and  ointments.'  Two  hundred  years  later 
the  first  school  garden  in  America  was 
established  on  the  grounds  of  the  George 
Putnam  school  of  Roxbury*  Mass.,  by 
Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  its  master.  Our 
work  in  Washington  has  been  imitated  in 
the  Whitechapel  district  of  London  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the 
London  board  of  education.  He  visited 
a  flower  show  held  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Washington  and  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  plan  that 
at  his  suggestion  the  London  teachers  or- 
ganized a  home  urarden  movement." 


MY  TRIP  ABROAD. 


A  panor  read  by  H.  Kleinstarlnk  before  the 
KentTicky  Society  of  Florists  nt  LoulsTille. 

To  describe  orchid  bunting  in  Central  and 
South  America,  which  I  promised  you  in  our 
last  meeting,  is,  I  find,  not  so  easy  after  the 
lapae  of  20  years,  and  many  happenings  are 
blurred  by  relentless  time.  As  you  all  prob- 
ably know,  orchids  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting plants  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  world 
has  some  representatives.  In  our  own  country 
we  find  some  very  beautiful  terrestrial  orchids, 
like  cypripediums  or  lady  slipper,  but  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  epiphytes  or  those  that  grow 
on  trees,   which   are  all  natives  of  the  tropics. 

Here  it  is  we  look  for  that  endless  variety 
of  forms  and  colors  which  no  other  family  of 
plants  can  equal.  For  anybody  who  loves  na- 
ture the  collecting  of  these  plants,  which  pro- 
duce such  lovely  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  enterprises  to  undertake,  and  the 
young  man  who  gets  ready  to  spend  a  few  years 
of  his  life  in  this  business,  usually  does  not 
take  into  consideration  all  the  worry,  hard- 
ships, dangers  and  risks  he  will  have  to  encoun- 
ter. The  first  thing  an  orchid  collector  has  to 
do  when  arriving  in  a  city  like  Mexico  is  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  mule  or  burro,  several 
Indians,  plenty  of  ammunition  and  food,  and 
set  out  as  far  from  civilization  as  possible.  You 
very  soon  get  used  to  sleeping  in  &  ham- 
mock slung  between  the  trees,  and  never  eat 
with  better  appetite  than  after  a  whole  day's 
riding,  marching,  climbing  and  jumping.  Aft- 
er coming  to  a  place  where  orchids  are  found 
in  abundance  the  best  way  is  to  make  some 
kind  of  camp,  and  commence  operations.  Some 
trees  are  found,  loaded  with  hundreds  of  or- 
chids, often  as  many  as  20  varieties  on  one 
trunk,  and  it  is  no  picnic  to  get  these  down. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  tree  down 
to  reach  them  and,  as  you  all  know,  we  find 
some  very  large  trees  in  these  forests.  Some 
of  these  occupy  all  of  an  acre,  so  large  are  the 
dimensions,  formed  from  roots,  which,  coming 
down   from  the  branches,  form  other  trees. 

After  a  collection  is  got  together  the  plants 
have  to  be  prepared  for  shipment,  either  sent 
to  the  nearest  towns  on  burros  or  Indians' 
backs  In  boxes  ir  mats,  or  by  river  on  boats 
or  rafts.  On  one  ^f  my  trips  from  the  gulf  to 
the  Pacific  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehauntepec  I 
camped  for  one  night  on  the  bare  crown  of  the 
old  Tuntla  crater,  several  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see 
one  of  the  most  strange  sights.  Over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  the  sky  was  clear,  but  below 
a  fearful  thunderstorm  raged,  and  it  was  a  grand 
spectacle  to  see  the  clouds  below  us,  every  now 
and  then  torn  asunder  by  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Very  often  our  way  went  through  impen- 
etrable forests,  and  palms,  ferns,  bromeliads 
and  other  plants  had  to  be  cut  to  make  a  road. 


Upon  other  occaidons  dangerous  posses  had  to  be 
crossed,  sometimes  only  one  foot  wide,  while 
far  below  the  giant  trees  looked  like  little 
axaleas,  and  it  would  not  do  to   get  diza^. 

Penetrating  deeper  in  the  forests  we  meet 
▼eiy  few  people,  sometimes  for  days  or  wedu 
not  a  soul,  and  then  but  Indians,  who  are  as- 
tonished to  see  a  white  skinned  man;  and  soon 
you  will  be  surrounded  by  men,  women  and 
children,  all  asking  questions  and  staring  with 
wonder.  We  do  the  same,  till  we  get  need  to 
the  scantily  dressed  natives,  who  do  not  use 
umbrelUs  when  it  rains,  but  to  save  their  few 
dothea  from  getting  wet,  strip  to  the  ddn« 
wrap  their  raiment  in  a  banana  leaf  and  go  on 
their  way  as  if  they  were  Adam  and  Eve.  For 
the  most  part  these  Indians  are  harmlcos  and 
very  hospitable.  Thoy  will  work  hard  for  five 
cents  per  day  and  can  carry  loads  weighing  hun- 
deds  of  pounds  for  dayv  at  a  time  without  get- 
ting tired.  Animal  life  in  these  forests  Is  some- 
times very  plentiful,  while  for  days  in  others 
you  will  not  see  anything.  Monkeys,  Jaguars, 
small  deer,  pumas  and  plenty  of  snakea  are 
often  very  annoying,  especially  the  monkcyi, 
which  will  steal  the  food  from  under  your 
hammock,  while  tigers,  lions  and  jackals  make  a 
fearful  racket  all  through  the  night.  The  aon- 
eiy  in  the  Cordilleras  or  Rocky  mountains  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  The  changes  from  the 
tropical  heat  to  the  frigid  nme  can  all  be  had 
in  one  day  by  climbing  several  high  mountain 
peaks.  At  the  bottom  we  have  palm  forests, 
selaginellas,  ferns,  marantas,  etc. ;  a  little  high- 
er we  will  find  the  trees  of  the  temperate  lone, 
while  iitill  higher  the  dwarf  oak  and  pine  that 
can  resist  the  cold.  We  find  some  orchids  even 
where  ioe  is  found  on  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  others  require  always  a  warm  cli- 
mate. Cattlgra  dtrina  I  found  in  the  hottest 
place  in  Mexico,  while  Lycaste  Skiniieri  was 
found  8,000  to  4,000  feet  high  in  Guatemala. 
Often  we  had  to  pass  through  swamps  _whidi 
were  beset  by  mosquitoes,  so  annoying  that  it 
was  impossible  to  travel  without  a  mosquito 
mask  over  the  face:  otherwise  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  would  be  filled  by  these  pests,  and  they 
would  actually  get  to  your  skin  through  flan- 
nel cloth.  In  this  neighborhood  we  were  caught 
up  by  a  little  rebellion,  which  are,  in  these 
countries,  of  daily  occurrence,  and  taken  prison- 
ers, but  a  few  days  later  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  our  captors  put  all  in  a  row  and  get 
shot  by  the  winning  side. 

On  one  of  my  explorations  vxj  career  was 
nearly  cut  short  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Be> 
ing  accompanied  by  two  Indians  who  were  left 
behind  in  my  haste  to  fhid  some  crytopodiuma 
I  spied  one  very  large  one  below  on  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  trying  to  go  down  to  it,  my  hold 
slipped  and  I  was  whirling  down  when,  luckily, 
a  mesquite  or  acacia  bush  being  in  the  way,  I 
held  on  to  this  with  all  my  might.  Here  I 
was  hanging  where  I  could  see  several  hundred 
feet  below  me  the  scragnjcy-  rocks  dipping  in  a 
shallow  stream.  There  I  clung  for  more  than 
two  hours  till  the  natives,  who  spied  me,  got 
mesquite  ropes  and  got  me  out  of  that  tick- 
lish position.  It  took  several  days  before  my 
hands  and  anns  were  pliable  enough  to  use 
them.  But  who  would  care  for  this  if  a  few 
days  later  he  stands  with  open  mouth  and  a 
heating  heart  to  admire  several  thousand  Cat-^ 
tieya  Bowringeana  in  full  bloom  or  he  strikes 
the  place  wliere  Odontogloesum  grande  displays 
all  its  glory,  just  ready  to  be  taken  np  and 
prepared  to  send  to  colder  climes;  and  then 
the  eternal  hope  and  expectation  of  finding  a 
white  Jjycaste  Skinner!  or  a  new  form  of  seleal- 
pedium,  or  an  entire  new  species  of  orchid,  palm 
or  som thing  else?  "Who  would  not  est  tor- 
tilla and  frigoles,  black  beans,  unleavened  eom- 
cake  for  wedcs  at  a  time,  only  now  and  then 
seasoned  with  lizard .  monkey  or  snake,  just  f6r 
the  glory  of  it  all— just  to  stand  on  a  hUl- 
top  and  survey  a  scene  sudi  as  Switserlaad  Bar- 
er could  show,  or  listening  with  bated  breath. 
under  the  forest  giants,  to  the  dreaming  atill- 
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nen  of  so  much  life,  in  such  diversified  form, 
where  you  feel  like  an  atom  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  a  drop  of  water  in  an  ocean,  or  go 
down  in  the  Baranca  (canyons,  we  call  them) 
S',000  or  more  feet  deep,  the  perpendicular  walls 
of  which  are  clothed  with  a  thick  carpet  of 
moss,  and  hundreds  of  varieties  of  ferns  to  stand 
at  the  bottom  of  these,  look  up  and  see,  throufirh 
the  opening  on  the  top,  the  stars  shining  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  7  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  this  fully;  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
understood. 


BUROPEAN   horticulture:. 

PROU    VHB    BRintH    TBAOI    PAPBtS. 

Rhoik>dendbon  IXTBiOAf  um.  —  ¥^160  shown 
April  S,  a  first-class  oertiflcate  was  given  to 
this  pretty  little  species  from  western  Chma,  with 
which  everyone  was  delighted.  It  is  quite  a 
pigmy,  flowering  when  but  a  few  inches  hi^h, 
though  we  are  told  by  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  m- 
troduced  it  when  travelinir»  'or  Veitch, 
that  it  reaches  a  height  of  one  foot  to  three 
feet.  It  was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  R. 
nigro  punctatum,  but  was  afterwards  proved 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  For  associating  with 
the  smaller-growing  members  of  the  genus  it 
bids  fair  to  oe  a  decided  acquisition,  for  it  is 
said  to  have  proved  quite  hardy  at  Coombe 
Wood.  The  flowers  are  each  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  deep  lilac  in  color, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion. 

ViTU  Lkboidbs. — ^From  China  we  have  had 
within  late  years  many  distinct  and  ornamental 
members  of  the  vine  family.  In  this,  one  of 
the  most  recent,  the  leaves  are  made  up  of 
three  or  five  oblong  leaflets,  green  above  and 
purplish  underneath.  As  climbin«r  plants  for 
pergolas,  etc.,  are  now  so  much  sought  after, 
this  will,  doubtless,  become  popular. 

PROM   THI   OBRMAN  TRAD!  PAPERS. 

Crotoks  Comiko  to  thr  Front. — In  an  article 
on  crotons  and  tiie  many  ways  in  which  thor 
mig^t  be  used  to  advantage  in  Germany,  as  weu 
as  in  most  other  coimtries  of  horticultural  re- 
nown, American  plantsmen  and  decorative  flor- 
ists are  given  due  credit  for  having  set  the  pace 
of  freely  employing  crotons  in  all  kinds  of  out- 
door plantings  during  the  summer,  and  as  holi- 
day sbck  in  all  forms  of  .made-up<  decorative 
pieces  throughout  the  months  of  fall  and  winter. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  now  for  sev- 
eral years  crotons,  used  in  combination  with  other 
plants  or  grouped  by  themselves  in  pans  as  well 
as  singly  in  moderately  sized  pots,  have  sold 
rapidly  at  good  prices  at  the  plant  markets  of 
London  and  Paris.  Of  the  many  sorts  now  grown 
the  best  varieties  for  the  commercial  gardener 
are  claimed  to  be  Earl  of  Derby,  Sunshine,  Baron 
de  Rothschild,  Andreanus,  Queen  Victoria,  Lady 
Zetland  and  Golden  Ring. 

LiLinif  PHtLiPPiNRHBR. — ^From  Naples,  Italy,  It 
is  reported  that  Lilium  Philippinense,  under  care- 
ful culture,  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Although 
the  bulbs,  when  received,  were  in  bad  condition, 
very  small,  shriveled  and  nearly  dried  up  in  the 
long  tranrit,  they  all  soon  recovered  after  being 
potted  into  a  mixture  of  roughly  broken  up  turfy 
loam  and  coav.^  sandy  woodland  mold,  freshly 
gathered  and  carefully  prepared.  The  pots  then 
had  been  deeply  sunk  into  loose  soil,  were  cov- 
ered to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches,  where  they 
remained  until  April,  when  every  one  of  the 
bulbs  began  to  make  a  sturdy  growth.  They 
flowered  m  July,  were  unusually  ftne  plants  and 
showed  no  trace  of  disease.  The  writer  expresses 
in  highest  terms  of  praise  his  faith  in  this  new 
species  for  the  near  future,  convinced  of  its  being 
one  of  the  finest  lilies  for  all  purposes. 

A  ICnoTORiODS  IRVRNTION. — ^Rosencntstachelap- 
parat  is  the  name  of  a*  newly  patented  con- 
trivance, helpful  as  a  labor-savinsr  device  to  rose 
grafters  in  particular,  since  it  will  do  the  work 
of  10  men  in  removing  rose  thorns  or  the  spines 
on  manetti  and  brier  stocks. 


^  We  raULfifiiis 
f«'i?rvt«il.l*?.B  of 

EARir  MORH  nk, 
ttw  iATUert,  XmrmmX  podded  mm  known.  Otie 
finiifr  hMT*«t*^  MO  bmiliifJs  Troni  one  plmnttid 
fiTtU  reci*i  vr4  Uom  ft  UJ  t&m  p^r  buibeL  QuyUy 
of  U»Qb«Jt. 

«iEBatf  t  EAIIT  lIGIltllii  the  beat  frfc<4)4 
earlrlow  growing  petk  wlihoiit  uiy  excepu<HU 
A  *tro»t  favorite  yn^^  ilie  leading  fardci »" m. 


"^J3|«'  UrvBi"  Onf  ti«^w  white  pcitato^  Oiit^yl^Ml  j 
SlII  ihew pilots wTt  varletic*.  (i  l»^a  MTiL'i:t*^d  I'j  I 
rot,  !■  aellcloiiily  iTji  ft^r-    L^t  ui  mil  you  aQ 


iMPATiBNS  SuLTANi. — German  gardeners, 
though  somewhat  late  in  making  the  dis- 
covery, have  found  that  the  old  Impatiens 
Sultanl,  as  also  the  newer  I.  Holstii,  are 
extremely  good  plants,  both  for  effective 
outdoor   bedding  and   pot  culture.     Last 


season  they  proved  the  brightest  of  bed- 
ders,  a  perfect  sea  of  intense  color,  and 
this,  too,  despite  the  untoward  weather 
conditions  which  made  last  summer  one 
of  the  most  unfavorable  to  nearly  all  else 
pertaining  to  gardening  in  the  open. 


J.  J.  M.  CROHIiV  4  9INi,   MiRSLENtAB,  N«c«. 


World-Wide  Distribotioo 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  superiority 
of  a  typewriter  ihat,  in  17  years,  has 
built  lip  a  market  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  international 
endorsement  of 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

proves  our  right  to  oSer  it  to  you  as 
the  world's  best  typewriter.  Write 
us  or  any  Smith  Premier  branch  for  a 
detailed  description  of  its  advantages. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

^  E.  Van  Buren  SL,  CHICAGO. 
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is  more  than  a  mere  catafogue— it  is  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  all  things  peitaining  to  floi^ets 
and  vegetables.  Tells  what,  when  and  bow  to  p'ant. 
248  pages,  4  color  and  4  duotone  plates  and  hundreds 
•f  photographic  rtprodootlont  ot  flowort  and  vogotabltt. 

We  will  se^d  a  copy  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RERRY  A.  OREER,  714  Chtttnut  St ,  PhUadtlphla. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USSD  PROM  OCEAN  TO  OCKAN   FOR  30  YSAKS 

*    Sold    by  Seed    Dealers   of    Amerloa. 

Saves  Cnrranta,  Potatof a.  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flow  rs,  Tr^ei, 
and  Slumb*  from  Insects.  Pat  up  io  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc..  to 

B.  HAMMOND.     -     PUhkill-on-Hadssii.  New  York. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 


MaKDAI,    op    the    ThEBS    op    NuRifx 

Ambsica  (Saz^gent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  tabject. 
The  pafles  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
illustraaone.  BYetj  txee  student  •hould 
haYcit.    $6.00. 

Hbdgbs,  WncDBRBAKS,  Etc.  (Powdl). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  .  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fbuit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Ycxy  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUI^IPLOWBR   AMD  AXiK^iBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

.  LANDSCAPBGARDBNIN6(WaUgh).— This 

is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  tJbe  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  drt  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hSp^  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

/How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
byisiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents.  ^ 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handscrinely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Aubrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  oi  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrtsanthbuum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  v  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 
somely bound  and  {nrofaseiy  illustrated;  I 
250pafles.    $1.00l  J 


Wo  cu  Mpply  any  of  tlM  foOowbis  bookSt 


How  TO  Qmxm  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
succesdul  practicsl  florist.  Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

GrEENHO^  COMSTRUCTiON  (Tafl).— It 
teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  ^^ 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  ^itW^Af^ 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  allmanner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
>Mushrooics:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thubook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.  $1.60. 
Success  in  Market  Gardenino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bjr  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegeUbles  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  ereiy 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.:ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthfol  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.  60  cents. ' 
The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fit>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafling,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  ari&aal, 
fiirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  dififerent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  eui^dopsBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 
Small  Pruit  Cultniist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


tlis  pricss  gtven: 

*  The  Orchard  and  Pruit  Garden 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subiect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  warden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60.  ' 

Practical  Plorioulture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowers  and  Pita- 
grant  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sukiect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Ho^ 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  mastSer  in  that  art.  Splendidlv 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbss 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

^  The  Bngubh  Plower  Garden  (Robin 
son).- This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  all  kinds,  and  telSs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  aa- 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  omamcntaJ 
gardening  who  erer  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatkx  will  find  this  an  excellent 
gnidein  cultural  and  dcscriptiTe  matten. 
The  lists  of  yarleties  have  been  Terr 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  llliis. 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  aadul 
information  for  all  interested  infindt,  tcr- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pases. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  natare,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardenino  (Prof.  Grera.  o« 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).-»A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultiTattoa  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


t  \.mrazm  \ruiicr;.    ^j..ou.      nu^oeanng  wees.    91.011. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIflBERS. 

• 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogtte 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Greaihouse>  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plac^  a 
spedalty.oiaiataiaiai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modem  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRIOE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "T.'-.c'irr  , 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

ForoMTly  State  Entomolotlft  of  Maryland 

A  Praottoal  TreatlM  and  tlmelj  woilc  oo  ebeap 
and  effective  iiieaiii  of  destroying  fnseot  pests  and 
otiier  vermin  In  various  placet.  Tills  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  teste  made  by  the  aottior,  to- 

Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  roost  ImporUnc  tK)oks  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  pMtlcniar 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWKBS  AND  NUKSEBTMKN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

{practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
8  being  uMd  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  o'f 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  merjiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
oiis  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com  Id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  thlssnbject  In  this  eountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENKBS  AKD  FLORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Brown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
be  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  deBcrn>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

M II.I.EBS  AND  ORAIN  DEAI.KRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnlng_graln  In  ston.'ve  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. TO  this  trade  tne  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fnmlgation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
ludosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARSUEHS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inolosure. 
COIiLFOB   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  ainip-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
Ji'ct.    It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publCshed.    It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUuttrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  3M  pages,  prioe,  post- 
psdd,  Sl«00> 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

nonon  Balldliiff  CHICAqO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIEHCE 


Trade  Marks 

DesiaNS 

CO^VftlQHTB  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  skateb  and  daaorlpClon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  tni%  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  pAtentabUkCoromunlca' 
Mons  strictly  oonfldentiaL  HANDBOOir  on  PatenU 


tly .„, 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for 

Patenta  taken  through  Bl 

•peefol  notice,  without  charge,  in  th« 


on  Patents 
fngpatenu. 
A  Co.  reoeive 


Scieniific  Jimerkam 

A  handsomely  llhutrated  weekly.  Ijargest  cir- 
culation of  any  sdentlflc  ioumal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  ft  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  ACo»»'!lrt!ri' New  York 

Branch  Ofllce,  05  F  8t„  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  la  tecribin 
tbem.     Priot,  $1 .00  HttptM. 

TIE  OAMtNINfi  CO.,  Chlcif- 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  •  • 

Gardening  arban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $r7.6a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BoiUiiiK,  CHICAGO 


Onnmftotmi 


^  j^usfiroon^pawa 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Z^^^l^^T^i^.  'i^vrS^^t. 

5lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  bnck.  15c:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PimE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  OTT  SPAWN.  "^^.^^^t^L^:^^. 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncki 
positiTelr  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varietJcs  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
11.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  N8W  YOllKt  14  Barotay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


I 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,    the  t 

leading  American   Seed   Catalogue,  i 

is  now  ready  and  will   be  mailed  | 

free  to  any   address   upon  applica-  X 

tion.  \ 

X 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBA5B  MBISnON  OARDBNlMl  WHEN  WKIUNQ. 


V«L  XVI. 


tl.00  ▲  Tbab 

U   NUHBBBt. 


CHICAGO.  APRIL  I,  1908. 
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ENGLISH    IRIS    DUKE    OP    YORK    AT    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


THB  ENGLISH  IRIS. 

Xbe  above  picture  shows  what  a  fine 
display  can  be  made  with  such  a  simple 
and  easily  grown  plant  as  the  English 
iris.  A  single  bulb  or  a  few  in  a  clump 
are  pretty,  it  is  true,  but  the  finest  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  planting  plenty  of 
bulbs  in  broad  informal  masses,  such  as 
Bhovm  in  the  picture.  How  this  plant 
came  to  be  called  the  English  iris  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  as  it  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  continental  Europe  and  has 
never  been  found  wild  in  England. 

John  Dunbar,  of  Highland  Park, 
{Rochester,  N.*Y.,  who  kindly  sent  us  the 
photogn^ph  from  which  the  picture  was 
prepared  says  that  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  this  pretty  iris  and  doubt- 
less he  is  right.    Still  one  need  not  wait 


until  the  fall  to  plant  if  not  already 
done.  The  bulbs  may  be  obtained  very 
cheaply  of  seedsmen  and  may  be  planted 
now  with  every  prosi>ect  of  a  fair  num- 
ber of  flowers  being  produced.  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's practice  is  to  take  up  the  bulbs 
after  flowering  and  give  them  a  good 
ripening  or  drying  before  again  planting 
in  the  fall. 

This  iris  has  a  fine  effect  planted  in 
the  rougher  or  wilder  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, scattered  thickly  in  wide  blocks  in 
quite  an  informal  way.  We  have  fre- 
quently published  illustrations  of  cro- 
cuses, narcissi  and  such  plants  massed 
in  the  manner  we  mean.  The  outer  part 
of  the  groups  may  be  scattered  and  thin, 
running  out  in  places  to  almost  points 
of  a  single  or  a  few  bulbs,  becoming 
thicker  as  they  near  the  center  and  in 
the  center  even  more  closely  massed. 
This  is  a  natural  and  therefore  pleasing 


method  and  blocks  with  a  hard  outline, 
no  matter  what  their  shape,  cannot  be  so 
beautiful. 

Although  this  iris  likes  plenty  of  sun 
and  air  it  is  also  useful  for  planting  un- 
der trees  and  in  partially  shaded  spots, 
but  it  will  not  thrive  where  the  shade 
is  excessive.  Any  class  of  soil  that  is 
not  impoverished  by  tree  roots  running 
through  it  will  do  for  it,  but  the  best, 
undoubtedly,  is  a  fairly  good  holding 
loam  where  no  stagnant  water  lies.  It 
is  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
among  native  grasses  and  other  vegeta- 
tion, but  should  be  assisted  by  giving  a 
start  in  good  soil  and  either  mulching  the 
quanters  with  good  manure  or  watering 
with  liquid  manure  when  there  is  any  to 
spare.  Thus  treated  the  bulbs  will  send 
up  fine  strong  flowering  stems  upon  which 
flowers  are  produced  successively  for 
quite  a  long   time.  Hortus. 
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NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

Many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  flower 
garden  are  prospective  as  yet  but,  even 
in  the  north,  things  are  brightening  up, 
the  early  flowers  are  beginning  to  show 
and  there  is  a  general  awakening  all 
around.  The  dwarf  edging  plants  are 
among  the  earliest  to  flower,  the  pretty 
white  rock  cress  (Arabis  alpina)  and  the 
purple  aubretia  being  constant  and  beau- 
tiful. The  phloxes  too  of  the  dwarf er 
kinds  are  beautiful  little  subjects,  the 
brightly  tinted  blossoms  peeping  out  of 
the  deep  green  foliage.  Then  there  are 
the  many  pretty  members  of  the  rock  foil 
family,  the  mossy  saxifrages  such  as  S. 
hypnoides,  the  old  but  handsome  London 
pride,  and  many  others.  All  these,  when 
planted  in  sheltered  nooks  flower  early 
and  continuously  over  a  long  season  and 
we  look  forward  to  them  anxiously. 

The  sight  of  these  harbingers  of  spring 
makes  the  garden  lover  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  rake,  hoe  and  other  tools  and  start 
removing  the  protective  material,  prick- 
ing up  the  borders,  raking  off  the  super- 
fluous manure  and  tidying  up  generally. 
Beds  that  are  empty  must  be  cleaned  and 
spaded  or  forked  over  for  the  last  time 
and  got  ready  for  planting.  Others  that 
have  been  planted  to  spring  flowering 
plants,  forgetmenots,  English  wallflowers, 
bulbs  and  others  have  to  be  gone  over, 
the  plants  pressed  in  where  loosened  by 
frost  and  the  surface  put  in  order.  The 
lawn,  too,  must  be  cleared  of  the  manure 
or  whatever  has  been  used  to  protect  the 
grass  and.  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  get- 
ting a  little  dry,  rolled  and  sided  up  gen- 
erally. 

Soon  the  soil  will  be  in  order  so  that 
small  stations  may  be  made  for  sowing 
the  hardier  seeds  in  clumps,  to  be  thinned 
later,  to  a  few  plants.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are:  Gentaurea  Cyanus  minor, 
the  blue  cornflower,  which  grows  tall ; 
Iceland  and  California  poppies,  dwarf 
and  lovely  flowers,  of  which  one  never 
tires;  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  C.  Bur- 
ridgeanum,  C.  tricolor  and  others,  lovely 
free    flowering    annuals ;     Indian    pinks, 


mignonette  and  many  others.  Then  it  is 
also  time  to  think  of  sweet  peas,  the  in- 
dispensable flower  fqr  large  or  small  gar- 
dens. Sow  them  in  lines,  in  clumps, 
everywhere  that  a  comer  can  be  found, 
but  wait  until  the  soil  is  a  little  on  the 
dry  side  before  mowing  or  some  of  the 
seeds  may  rot. 

Keep  the  soil  moving  with  the  hoe 
and  rake,  between  the  plants  or  even 
where  there  are  no  plants,  to  make  a  nice 
warm  tilth  in  which  seeds  germinate 
quickly  and  insects  are  uncomfortable. 
It  is  in  the  still,  damp  soil  that  is  never 
disturbed  that  slugs  and  snails  revel  and 
upon  which  they  can  get  about  easily  in 
search  of  the  tender  young  growths. 
Sprinkle  a  little  soot  and  lime  about 
where  they  are  troublesome,  not  mixing 
it  until  just  before  use  and  applying  fre- 
quently in  the  evening.  Either  of  these 
alone  the  slugs  can  crawl  over,  but  to- 
gether they  form  a  combination  that  is 
too  powerful  for  them.  See  to  the  walks, 
raking  them  over  and  filling  up  any  de- 
pressions, making  them  dry  and  pleasant 
to  walk  on  in  all  weathers. 

HOBTUS. 


Outdoor  Fruit. 


Dwarf  Nasturtiums. — ^There  is  no 
better  or  more  free  flowering  annual  or 
more  easily  grown  than  the  dwarf  nas- 
turtium. The  seed  may  be  obtained  in 
separate  colors  and  sown  in  the  open 
border  about  six  inches  apart  or  in  small 
clumps.  They  are  all  bright  and  cheer- 
ful looking  plants  that  flower  early  and 
keep  on  until  cut  down  by  frost  in  the 
fall. 


IDLE  UNFRETTED  FLOWERS. 

Let  us  dream  on,  then,— dream  and  die 

Ere  the  dream  pass. 
I^et  us  for  once,  like  idle  floweni, 
Let  slip  the  unregarded  hours, 
Like  the  wise  flowers  that  lie 
Unfretted  by  a  feeble  thought, 
Ehiture  and  past  alike  forgot. 
Drinking  the  dew  contentedly 

In  the  cool  grass. 


TOP  GRAFTING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

Although  frequently  recommended,  top 
grafting  of  comparatively  worthless  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees  with  scions  of  good 
varieties  is  not  nearly  as  much  practiced 
as  it  should  be.  The  operation  is  quite 
simple,  needing  no  great  skill  to  ensure 
success,  and  there  are  thousands  of  trees 
in  the  country,  producing  practically  no 
good  fruit,  that,  with  very  little  trouble, 
may  be  turned  into  fine  bearing  Ifees  of 
suitable  varieties  for  the  locaRties  in 
which  they  are  grown.  Some  time  ago 
we  gave  instructions  as  to  trimming  such 
trees  partly  back  for  grafting  and  where 
these  were  carried  out  the  operation  of 
grafting  will  be  very  simple.  But  even 
if  they  were  not  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
lay another  season  as  the  branches  may 
l)e  cut  back  now  and  the  grafts  put  on. 

Take  a  look  at  the  tree  to  be  treated 
and  see  how  best  it  may  be  improved. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  good  shaped 
head  already  and  if  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  the  branches  to  suit- 
able points  and  put  in  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  grafts  to  reform  the  head.  The 
size  of  the  branches  will  determine  where 
to  cut  back  to ;  also  the  number  of  grafts 
or  scions  that  are  at  command.  The 
nicest  wood  to  work  is  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  if  all  the  branches  can  be 
cut  back  to  the  points  where  they  have 
reached  this  size  and  two  or  three  grafts 
are  here  inserted  a  fine  new  head  will 
soon  be  produced  and  fhe  tree  will  be 
fruiting  again  in  about  three  seasons. 

Never  cut  quite  back  to  the  point  of 
insertion  until  ready  to  insert  the  grafts, 
but  eut  back  to  \dthin  a  few  inches  to 
save  time  and  to  insure  a  clean  cut  with- 
out tearing  the  bark,  which  often  hap- 
pens when  a  heavy  branch  is  removed. 
The  iools  required  are  a  sharp  saw,  two 
good  knives — a  heavy  one  for  cutting  the 
bark  and  a  lighter  one  for  the  scions, — 
a  chisel  and  mallet  and  a  small  hardwood 
wedge  to  raise  the  bark.     Scions  should 
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be  of  well  ripened  wood  of  last  season — 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  preferably,  less — or  smaller  than  a 
iead  pencil,  and  they  should  have  one  or 
two  good  sound  dormant  eyes  and  be  cut 
beck  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper 
one. 

To  prepare  the  stock  or  branch,  after 
cutting  clean  off  with  the  saw  split  the 
bark  down  about  two  inches  clean 
through  the  cambium  layers  but  without 
damaging  the  heart  wood.  Prepare  the 
scion  by  cutting  it  in  a  wedge  shape 
with  one  slanting  cut  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length  according  to  its  siz?. 
Lift  the  bark  carefully  with  the  wedge 
and  when  loosened  push  the  scion  down 
into  the  cleft  thus  formed  until  it  jams 
quite  tightly  and  the  work  is  complete. 
Repeat  this  as  often  as  necessary  and  as 
each  branch  has  the  requisite  number  of 
scions  inserted,  smear  over  the  whole  of 
the  wound  thinly  with  grafting  wax  to 
thoroughly  exclude  air  and  moisture.  The 
grafting  wax  may  be  obtained  of  any 
seedsman  cheaply  and  it  is  better  to  buy 
it  than  to  rely  on  making  it  at  home. 

This  practically  finishes  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  work  but  a  line  on  the 
theory  of  the  proceedings  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  usually  conceded  by  ex- 
perienced fruit  men  that  the  proper  time 
to  do  the  work  is  just  as  the  sap  is  rising 
in  the  trees.  The  scions  should  be  pre- 
pared beforehand  by  being  cut  and  laid 
in  soil  in  a  cold  place  so  that  they  are 
really  behind  the  stock  in  a  state  of 
growth.  To  insure  a  good  joint  the  edges 
of  the  bark  on  the  scion  should  be  clean 
cut  so  that  they  fit  closely  to  the  stock 
and  no  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
should  be  allowed  to  come  between  them. 
The  apertures  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  grafts  should  be  perfectly  closed 
so  that  air  and  moisture  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded until  such  time  as  the  tree  throws 
out  a  callosity  that  closes  it  for  good  by 
natural  means.  Pomona. 


CLASSIHCATIOlf  OF  RASPBfiRRIBS. 

The  American  Red  Rasfbebby. — ^The 
wild  red  raspberry  is  found  native  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Britton  "from  New- 
foundland and  r^abrador  to  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  south  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
Rocky  ^fountains  to  New  Mexico.  As- 
centb*  to  5500  feet  in  North  Carolina." 
The  wild  red  raspberry  bears  red  fruit 
of  tender  texture  and  excellent  quality 
which  varies  greatly  in  size  and  quan- 
tity; the  plant  sprouts  freely  from  the 
roots  so  that  where  hardy  they  must 
be  kept  down  by  cultivation  the  same 
as  weeds,  otherwise  the  plants  take  full 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  commercial 
method  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  so  that 
they  can  be  cultivated  and  the  superfluous 
shoots  kept  down.  The  eastern  form  of 
the  species  has  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
list. 

The  Purple  Cane  Raspberry. — These 
include  a  group  of  raspberries  interme- 
diate between  the  black  and  red  rasp- 
berries. They  are  found  native  from 
New  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  are 
considered  to  be  hybrids  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding species,  the  red  and  the  black 
raspberries.  The  fruit  is  dark  red  or 
purple  but  the  plant  propagates  from 
tips ;  hence  the  plant  may  be  said  to  have 
something  of  the  color  of  one  parent  and 
the  habit  of  plant  of  the  other. 

The  European  Raspbebry. — The  cul- 
tivated raspberry  of  Europe  found  native 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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The  varieties  introduced  have  not  as  a 
class  proven  hardy  in  the  United  States 
and  have  been  largely  superseded  by  va- 
rieties originated  from  native  American 
species. 

The  Black  Raspberry. — The  black- 
cap or  black  raspberry  ranges^  from  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  south  to  Georgia  and 
Missouri.  Ascends  to  3000  feet  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  fruit  is  purple  black  in  color 
and  the  plant  propagates  by  **tips,"  the 
ends  of  the  canes  taking  root  as  soon 
as  they  bend  over  and  touch  the  ground. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  first  un- 
der cultivation  by  Nicholas  Longworth  of 
Ohio,  w^ho  transplanted  a  desirable  wild 
ever-bearing  variety  to  his  garden  in 
1832.  The  native  red  raspberry  is  prob- 
ably of  still  earlier  cultivation,  but  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
with  both  species. 

Miscellaneous. — This  includes  some 
members  of  the  raspberry  family  intro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
—South  Dakota  Bulletin  104. 


Potash  fob  Fruit. — There  is  no  fruit 
that  grows  that  is  not  benefited  by  pot- 
ash in  an  available  form.  Land  con- 
taining no  potash — if  such  could  be 
found — would  not  grow  fruit  at  all.  Kai- 
nit  is  a  cheap  rough  form  of  potash  that 
is  useful  for  adding  to  soil  or  top  dress- 
ing. Burnt  refuse  of  all  kinds  and  wood 
ashes  are  both  rich  in  potash  and  cannot 
be  too  freely  used.  Keep  a  slow  fire 
going  at  all  times  and  burn  everything 
in  the  way  of  rubbish,  thus  keeping  the 
place  tidy  and  returning  valuable  con- 
stituents to  the  soil. 


FRUIT  TREES  WITH  YELLOW  FOLIAGE. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  during  the 
course  of  a  season  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  yellow  foliage  on  trees,  says  W.  Pad- 
dock. In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
usually  it  is  too  much  water.  We  refer 
I)articularly  to  those  instances  where,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  the  trees 
are  of  normal  size  and  the  leaves  show: 
onlj'  a  slight  yellowish  tinge.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  the 
root  rots  and  crown  gall,  which  may  pro- 
duce somewhat  similar  effects.  But  trees 
which  are  attacked  by  either  of  these 
diseases  soon  show  a  stunted  growth  and 
the  foliage  is  apt  to  be  small  and  scant. 

Root  rots  are,  of  course,  likely  to  at- 
tack trees  that  have  been  injured  by 
water.  No  plant,  other  than  aquatics, 
can  long  survive  if  its  roots  are  sur- 
rounded by  water  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  reason  for  this, 
bricfiy  stated,  is  that  the  roots  are  de- 
prive<l  of  air.  This  they  cannot  get 
when  the  soil  spaces  are  filled  with  wa- 
ter. The  root  haii-s  are  constantly  dying 
and  new  ones  are  growing  throughout 
the  season.  Their  duration  is  short. 
These  are  the  roots  which  take  up  prac- 
tically all  the  nourishment  which  plants 
get  from  the  soil  and  they  are  found  near 
the  ends  of  the  growing  roots.  Incident- 
ally, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  for  this' 
reason,  fertilizers  should  not  be  placed 
near  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  but  should 
be  scattered  at  some  distance,  where  the 
f ceiling  roots  are  to  be  found. 
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A  wet  soil  does  not  necessarily  mean 
one  that  shows  moisture  on  the  surface. 
Neither  must  the  subsoil  contain  a  su- 
perabundance before  ill  effects  result. 
Then,  the  level  to  which  free  water  rises 
in  the  soil  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Many  orohardists  think  that  if  water 
does  not  rise  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
surface  their  trees  are  safe.  In  some  in- 
stances this  does  appear  to  be  true,  but 
as  a  rule  such  land  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  if  this  condition  arises 
after  an  orchard  has  been  planted,  some 
means  of  drainage  should  be  provided. 

Sometimes  a  tree  here  and  there 
throughout  an  orchard  may  be  affected,  or 
the  trees  in  one  row  may  show  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  seepage  should  produce  such 
effects.  All  are  familiar  with  the  spotted 
condition  of  some  Colorado  soils,  and  the 
subsoil  presents  similar  characteristic^. 
So  one  can  easily  imagine  that  water 
may  become  pocketed  in  small  areas  as 
well  as  in  large  ones.  This  effect  may 
often  be  seen  in  alfalfa  fields,  where  seepy 
places  occur.  Some  of  these  spots  may 
not  be  over  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but 
sharply  defined  by  vigorous  alfalfa  around 
the  edges.  A  conservative  use  of  water, 
supplemented  by  thorough  tillage,  will  do 
much  to  stave  off  the  evil  effects  of  seep- 
age, but  more  often  some  form  of  drain- 
age must  be  employed. 


alike.  The  author  describes  the  sexual 
forms  of  strawberries  showing  why  some 
plants  are  barren  and  others  fruitful 
while  the  notes  on  ''Wild  American 
Strawberries"  are  extremely  interesting. 
He  traces  the  evolution  of  the  straw- 
berry from  the  wild  fruit  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  interest  to  say  upon  winter  kill- 
ing and  protection  to  prevent  this.  Many 
pages  and  a  number  of  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  varieties  and  altogether  it  is  a  • 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
on  this  subject. 

The  Vegetable  Oarden. 

CELERY  CULTURE. 

In  order  to  have  good  celery  sow  seed 
of  a  good  strain  which  should  always  be 
tested  the  year  before,  says  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Grower's  Asso- 
ciation. I  consider  early  celery  the  most 
profitable.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  about  the  last 
week  in  March.  If  sown  earlier  it  is 
apt  to  go  to  seed.  Fresh  soil  should  be 
put  in  before  sowing,  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  clean  sand  on  top,  to  keep  the 
seedlings  from  damping  off.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  comes  up  it  should  be  well  aired 
and  transplanted.  It  should  be  planted 
one  inch  apart  each  way,  and  kept  grow- 
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BREEDING  HARDY  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  by  N.  E. 
Hansen,  of  the  Brookings,  S,  D.,  Ex- 
•periment  Station,  and  it  contains  a  lot 
of  interesting  and  useful  information. 
Strawberries,  the  author  notes,  do  not 
come  true  from  seed  and  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  two  will  come  exactly 


ing  till  it  is  ready  to  plant  in  the  field. 
Before  moving  from  the  bed  it  should  be 
well  watered,  so  that  the  plant  will  have 
lots  of  root.  The  plants  should  be  sorted, 
to  get  all  of  them,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  one  size. 

The   land,    where    celery    is    planted, 
should  be  prepared  in  the  fall.    It  should 


be  of  a  damp  nature,  but  not  wet,  and 
should  be  drained  so  that  no  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  top.  Manure  the 
land  well  in  the  fall  and  plow  deep,  leav- 
ing the  land  up  in  ridges  so  that  it  may 
not  become  sour.  The  land  should  be 
plowed  at  least  twice  in  the  spring  and 
before  harrowing.  A  good  fertilizer  may 
be  used  the  last  time.  Harrow  the  land 
level,  then  use  a  roller  or  plank  to  give 
it  a  smooth  surface.  The  land  should 
then  be  marked  out  in  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Each  row  should  be  tramped 
solid  before  planting,  so  that  the  roots 
may  have  a  better  chance  to  strike.  It 
should  not  be  plowed  the  last  time  until 
the  plants  are  ready  to  be  put  out.  The 
plants  should  be  put  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  apart,  in  single  rows,  as  they  are 
kept  clean  much  more  easily.  Too  many 
plants  should  not  be  put  in  at  once.  It 
is  better  to  have  one  patch  coming  In 
after  the  other. 

After  the  plants  get  hold  of  the  ground 
they  should  be  cultivated  with  a  narrow- 
toothed  cultivator  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  going  narrower  each  time.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  get  through  the  rows 
without  destroying  the  rootlets,  stop  cul- 
tivating and  remove  weeds  by  hand  or  by 
a  wheel-hoe,  run  lightly  over  the  space 
between  the  rows. 

The  celery  should  be  bleached  with 
boards  not  higher  than  the  plants,  because 
if  the  tops  are  bleached  it  spoils  its  ap- 
pearance. The  boards  should  be  laid 
down  close  to  the  roots  and  raised  up 
gently,  bringing  up  all  the  stems  until 
the  top  of  the  board  becomes  bound  in 
the  leaves.  By  this  method  no  stakes  are 
required  to  hold  the  boards. 

Celery  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come too  white  before  it  is  cut,  as  the 
substance  goes  back  into  the  root.  Late 
or  winter  celery  should  be  sown  in  beds 
in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  possible  and 
transplanted  into  the  6eld  about  Jnly  1. 
It  should  be  worked  about  the  same  way 
as  early  celery,  only  it  should  be  planted 
a  little  further  apart.  It  should  be 
plowed  up  in  the  fall  and  allowed  to  stay 
out  as  long  as  possible,  without  getting 
it  touched  with  the  frost.  Winter  celery 
may  be  kept  very  well  in  trenches  dug 
one  spade  wide  and  deep  enough  to  let 
the  celery  come  even  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Cover  this  with  a  board  one  foot 
wide.  When  the  weather  becomes  cold, 
cover  it  with  a  litter  of  straw  manure. 
The  straw  litter  holds  the  frost  even 
after  the  weather  has  become  warm. 
Another  way  to  keep  celery  is  to  build 
a  house  for  the  purpose.  Stand  the 
celery  straight  up  and  pack  each  row 
with  sand.  About  six  inches  up  hare  a 
window  or  door  at  each  end,  so  that  at 
any  time  a  current  of  air  may  be  passed 
through  to  dry  the  moisture.  The  bot- 
tom or  ground  should  be  of  a  damp 
nature,  so  as  to  supply  nourishment  to  the 
plant.  It  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  V&''  and  never  allowed  to 
freeze.  It  should  be  repacked  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter,  and  all  decayed 
leaves  removed. 


Be  sure  to  sow  plenty  of  lettuce  and 
spring  onions. 

Ventilate  the  hotbeds  carefully.  Al- 
ways allow  just  a  small  chink  of  air  at 
night  and  increase  this  early  in  the  morn- 
ing if  bright. 

Some  of  the  newer  dwarf  peas  with 
wrinkled  seeds  are  almost  as  hardy  as  the 
round-seeded  forms  and  of  ^r  better 
quality.     Try  Gradus. 
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AMBRICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
Elliott*8  Vaae  of  Rlohmond  at  the  Chicago  Show. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ROSE  CAROLINB  TESTOUf. 

Now,  since  quite  a  number  of  rose 
enthusiasts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  interested  in  raising  seedling  roses, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  source 
of  some  of  the  good  new  roses  that 
have  been  produced  from  seeds  and 
sports,  with  the  yariety  heading  these 
notes  as  one  of  their  parents,  as  de- 
scribed   in    Gardening    Illustrated: 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  use- 
ful rose  was  ever  raised  than  Caroline 
Testout,  for  it  has  enabled  us  to  em- 
bellish our  gardens  with  a  glorious  va- 
riety of  surpassing  loveliness  and,  what 
is  equally  valuable,  of  lusty  vigor.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  of  M.  Pemet  Ducher 
to  hybridise  that  old  rose  Mme.  de  Tar- 
tas  with  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  the 
former,  no  doubt,  bequeathing  to  the 
seedling  that  marvellous  vigor  which 
has  now  become  so  well  known.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  the  ten- 
dency of  Caroline  Testout  to  give  light 
colored  sports,  and  to  produce  white, 
or  nearly  white,  seedlings,  such  as 
Irene,  could  be  traced  to  the  old  and 
one  time  popular  Devoniensis.  It  is 
well  known  that  Lady  Mary  Fitzwil- 
liam was  raised  by  the  late  Henry 
Bennett  from  a  cross  between  Victor 
Verdier  and  Devoniensis,  and  if  this 
were  established  it  would  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  production  of  so  many  light 
colored  hybrid  teas  which  owe  their 
origin  on  the  one  part,  or  indirectly 
to  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  It  is  an 
interesting  subject  which,  with  our  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  Mendel's  theories,  de- 
bars us  from  making  any  definite  state- 
ment, but,  even  in  the  case  of  that 
peerlees  white,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Caroline  Testout  is  reputed  one  of  the 
parents. 


"Irene,  before  referred  to,  is  a  splen- 
did variety,  large  and  showy.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  white  sports  or 
seedlings  from  Caroline  Testout,  but  it 
has  one  great  defect,  and  that  is  a 
weak  flower  stalk.  If  it  carried  its 
flowers  erect  the  same  as  Admiral 
Dewey,  it  would  surpass  that  variety 
in  beauty  and  size.  But  where  this 
semi-drooping  of  the  blossoms  is  not 
objected  to,  Irene  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
found  to  be  a  good  rose.  I  think  the 
Caroline  Testout  group  is  pruned  quite 
hard  enough,  as  a  rule.  It  is  better  to 
prune   moderately;    at   the    same   time. 


supplies  of  new  wood  should  be  encour- 
aged from  the  base  by  cutting  right 
down  each  year  one  or  more  of  the 
very  oldest  growths.  Next  to  Irene  and 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  best  seedling  or 
sport  of  Caroline  Testout  is  Margaret 
Guillot.  In  the  early  autumn  this  rose 
is  very  Qne,  and  much  the  purest  white 
of  the  three,  but  it  is  not  such  a  com- 
manding flower  as  Irene. 

"A  very  charming  soft  pink  seedling 
of  Caroline  Testout  is  Lucien  de  Lemos. 
This,  I  believe,  will  prove  a  very  useful 
rose.  It  was  raised  from  Princess  A. 
de  Monoco,  crossed  with  Caroline  Test- 
out.  Milly  Crean  is  another  lovely 
peachblossom  pink  variety  of  the  old 
favorite.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  and 
distinct.  Some  mild  sensation  was 
caused  in  the  autumn  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  number  of  striped  and  flaked  flow- 
ers of  Caroline  Testout,  the  sport  being 
named  Mrs,  Longworth,  after  President 
Roosevelt's  daughter.  If  the  particolor 
is  maintained,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
addition. 

"A  delightful  rose,  and  one  that 
should  be  in  every  garden,  is  Mme. 
Leon  Pain.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
lovely  flowers  of  pink,  with  orange 
base,  or  the  beautiful  ruby-red  foliage 
pleases  me  most,  but  this  latter  cer- 
tainly lends  a  distinctness  to  the  va- 
riety not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It,  with- 
out a  doubt,  inherits  this  deep-colored 
foliage  from  its  pollen  parent.  Souvenir 
de  Catherine  Guillot,  Konigin  Carola, 
there  is  no  doubt,  will  rank  high  as  a 
garden  rose.  Recently  its  bold,  massive 
flowers  presented  a  lovely  appearance, 
although  the  growth  is  scarcely  vigor- 
ous enough.  A  few  other  really  first- 
rate  descendants  of  Caroline  Testout 
are  Marie  Croibier,  very  rich  in  color- 
ing; Frau  Ernest  Borsig,  a  novelty 
with  a  lovely  white  edging  to  its  pet- 
als; George  Laing  Paul,  one  of  the  b^t 
of  our  colored  hybrid  teas;  Aimee  Co- 
chet,  and  Frau  Li  Hie  Rautenstrauch. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  to  this  old 
rose  we  are  indebted  for  such  varieties 
as  Lohengrin,  William  Shean,  Lady 
Ashtown  and,  possibly,  the  new  Mme. 
Segond   Weber." 

Mme.  Caroline  Testout  is  well  known 
in  America  as  it  at  one  time  was  used 
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for  forcing  under  glass,  and  it  proved 
especially  valuable  for  summer  bloom- 
ing, but  it  is  now  superseded  by  Mme. 
Chatenay,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
also   being    p     seedling    from    Testout. 


ORNAHENTAL  PLANTING. 

It  is,  after  all,  more  in  the  disposition 
of  the  shrubbery  than  in  the  varieties 
that  a  rational  pleasure  will  be  found. 
It  is  not  a  great  burden  of  bloom  from 
any  particular  shrub  that  I  aim  at.  I  do 
not  want  to  prove  what  it  may  do  at 
its  best,  and  singly :  that  is  the  office  of 
the  nurseryman,  who  has  his  sales  to 
make.  But  I  want  to  marry  together 
great  ranks  of  individual  beauties,  so 
that  May  flowers  shall  hardly  be  upon  the 
wane  when  the  blossoms  of  June  shall 
flame  over  their  heads ;  and  June,  in  its 
turn,  have  hardly  lost  its  miracles  of 
color  when  July  shall  commence  its  in- 
termittent flres,  and  light  up  its  trail 
of  splendor  around  all  the  skirts  of  the 
shrubbery.  I  want  to  see  the  delicate 
white  of  Clematis  Virginiana  hanging  its 
graceful  festoons  of  August,  here  and 
there  in  the  thickets  that  have  lost  their 
summer  flowers ;  and  after  this  I  welcome 
the  black  l)erries  of  the  privet,  or  the 
brazen  ones  of  the  twining  bittersweet. 
Or.  it  is  some  larger  group  with  which 
we  deal — half  up  the  hillside,  screening 
Home  ragged  nursery  of  rocks — and  a  tali 
I^mbardy  poplar  rises  from  its  center 
while  shining,  yellowish  beeches  group 
aroimd  it — crowding  it,  forcing  all  its 
leafy  vigor  (just  where  we  wish  it)  into 
the  topmost  shoots ;  and  amid  the  beeches 
are  dark  si)ots  of  young  hemlocks — as  if 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  lay  just  there,  and 
the  sun  shone  on  all  the  rest :  and 
among  the  hemlocks,  and  reaching  in 
jagged  bays  above  and  below  them,  are 
sumachs  (so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  scorn- 
ed), lifting  out  from  all  the  tossing  sea 
of  leaves  their  solid  flame- jets  of  fiery 
crimson  berries.  Skirting  these,  and  shin- 
ing under  the  dip  of  a  willow,  are  the 
glossy  kalmias.  which  at  midsummer  were 
a  sheet  of  blos.sora  :  and  the  hem  of  the 
group  is  stitched  in  at  last  with  puri>l<' 
phloxes  and  gorgeous  golden-rods.  1  know 
no  limit  indeed  to  the  combinations  which 
a  man  may  not  effect  who  has  an  eye  for 
color.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  certain 
stereotyped  way  of  limiting  these  shrub- 
beries to  a  few  graceful  exotics,  and  of 
rating  the  value  of  foliage  by  its  cost  in 
the  nursery.  It  is  but  a  narrow  and  un- 
grateful way  of  dealing  with  the  l)oun- 
ties  of  Providence. — Press  Clipping. 


CARE  OF  SHADE  TREES. 

The  Municipal  Engineering  Magazine 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cities  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  by 
statute  now  enabled  to  appoint  shade  tree 
commissioners  to  take  care  of  the  trees 
on  their  streets.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  large  opportunity  for  good  work, 
and,  by  way  of  illustration,  points  out 
what  has  been  done  by  the  shade  tree 
commission  of  East  Orange. 

In  the  trimming  of  trees,  great  care  is 
taken  to  cut  off  all  limbs  close  to  and 
even  with  the  trunk.  All  scars  are  paint- 
ed with  a  coat  of  thick  coal  tar.  All 
trees  on  a  street  are  pruned  to  a  uni- 
form height,  and  as  far  as  possible  that 
height  is  made  30  feet  to  clear  all  street 
lights.  The  campaign  against  the  in- 
sects infesting  shade  trees  forms  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  of  the  commission.  -  The 
control  of  the  injurious  insects  not  only 
preserves  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  the 
season,  but  maintains  their  health  and 
vitality.  What  can  be  done  by  persist- 
ent work  in  this  line  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sults with  the  woolly  maple  scale  (pseu- 
dococcus  aceris)  which  attacks  the  sugar 
maple.  Other  pests  are  the  tussock 
moths,  attacking  the  American  elm  and 
linden,  the  white  maple  and  the  horse 
chestnut,  the  cotton  maple  scale,  attack- 
ing the  white  maple,  the  elm-leaf  beetle, 
the  spring  elm  caterpillar,  the  bag  worm 
and  the  fall  web  worm.     The  idea  con- 


stantly borne  in  mind  is  to  destroy  the 
insects  in  as  early  a  stage  as  possible, 
to  minimize  both  the  amount  of  work 
required  in  treatment  and  the  injury  done 
to  the  trees. 

AMOOR  RIVER  PRIVET. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Peters  Nurs- 
erj'  Co.  of  the  great  value  of  this  hardy 
hedge  plant.  They  say:  "When  better 
known  it  will  entirely  supersede  the  Cali- 
fornia type,  being  far  superior  to  it  in 
every  way." 


Pasaden'a.  Calif. — Park  Superintend- 
ent J.  G.  Morley,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
given  to  this  city  more  than  fiO  varieties 
of  cactus  to  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
bed  of  these  plants.  They  will  be  planted 
in  Central  park,  and  the  superintendent 
hopes  soon  to  rival  the  collection  now 
blooming  in  White  park,  Riverside. 


August  PoeblnMinn. 
Presidentelect  American  Rose  Society. 


The  Oreenhouse. 


PROPAGATHIG    CHRTSAlfTfiEnUMS. 

If  growing  cut  blooms  for  exhibition, 
it  is  not  any  too  early  to  get  the  cut- 
tings into  the  sand  particularly  the  slow 
growing  varieties  and  most  of  the  for- 
eign sorts  that  require  a  long  season  of 
growth.  We  expect  that  the  strictly  ex- 
hibition blooms  and  also  the  commercial 
varieties  will  both  have  a  pretty  good 
innings  at  the  big  show  so  plans  should 
be  laid  accordingly.  The  vases  calling 
for  100  blooms  of  the  different  colors 
are  where  the  varieties  that  come  under 
the  commercial  scale  will  play  an  import- 
ant part,  and,  though  it  is  a  little  early 
to  start  propagating  many  of  the  best 
of  this  section,  it  is  not  any  too  early 
to  get  the  stocks  into  good  condition. 
If  they  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  from 
any  neglect  they  should  be  placed  where 
they  can  get  ample  light  and  air  with 
a  cool  temperature  to  induce  them  to 
throw  strong  sturdy  wood  for  cuttings. 
To  obtain  100  blooms  of  one  color  and 
variety  requires  that  a  good  size  batch 
be  planted  to  make  a  selection  from.  In- 
tending exhibitors  should  make  up  their 
minds  for  a  strong  competition  and  act 
accordingly.  Should  the  stock  on  hand 
be  for  any  reason  not  up  to  expectations 
get   in   some   extra   so   that   it   will   be 


under  control  when  needed.  The  cuttings 
of  the  exhibition  and  foreign  varieties 
that  require  a  lon^  season  of  growth 
should  be  put  in  right  away,  selecting 
clean  and  healthy  wood.  The  large 
Japanese  varieties  like  F.  S.  Vallis,  Wm. 
Wells,  and  D.  V.  West,  the  big  fellows 
that  count  in  a  collection,  are  the  ones  to 
get  after  and  not  let  up  until  they  are 
on  the  exhibition  tables.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  be  successful.  It  seems  a  long 
season  from  now  to  November,  but  most 
of  the  largest  varieties  require  every 
day  to  get  them  at  their  best.  We 
may  particularly  note  the  variety  Miss 
May  Seddon;  propagated  at  this  time  it 
does  not  make  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  being  such  a  hard,  woody  grower, 
but  it  is  there  with  the  quality  of 
bloom.  Late  propagation  does  not  suit 
it  at  all.  We  would  particularly  im- 
press intending  exhibitors  not  to  over- 
look the  novelties  and  last  year's  im-' 
portations.  They  are  there  with  the 
size  and  are  going  to  count. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 


COLD  FRAHES. 

The  season  for  the  use  of  cold  frames 
is  at  hand,  and  very  useful  they  are  for 
hardening  off  stock  of  all  kinds.  Hardy 
plants  raised  from  seed  or  division  under 
glass,  bedding  stock  later  and  small  plants 
of  various  kinds  all  through  the  summer 
have  to  be  arranged  for,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary now  to  get  the  frames  and  soil  ready 
for  use.  Any  repairs  necessary  either  to 
glass  or  wood  should  be  done  and  they 
will  be  the  cleaner  and  better  for  a  good 
coat  of  white  lead  paint.  In  glazing  see 
that  the  rebate  that  takes  the  glass  is 
quite  dr>'  before  placing  the  putty,  and 
when  painting  use  a  thin  paint  for  the 
first  coat  that  will  penetrate  well  into 
all  crevices  where  insects  or  insect  eggs 
may  be  hidden,  killing  these  and  preser\*- 
ing  the  wood.  Put  this  work  in  hand  at 
once,  for.  should  mild  weather  occur  in 
April  many  plants  will  be  perfectly  safe 
in  the  frames,  and  their  removal  there 
will  make  necessary'  room  in  the  green- 
houses. 


SOWING  ANlfUALS. 


A  good  start  in  life  is  as  necessary  for 
an  aster,  a  zinnia  or  any  other  annual 
plant  as  for  the  choicest  roee  or  carna- 
tion. And  such  an  abundance  of  fine 
showy  flowers  can  be  cut  from  good 
strains  of  annuals  later  on  that  it  pays 
to  take  all  the  care  neceesary  to  obtain 
best  results.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  on 
benches  if  a  large  quantity  is  needed^  in 
flats  if  leas  is  required  in  a  temperature 
of  00*"  or  thereabout  Before  sowing 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  right  througb 
and  when  the  surplus  water  baa  run  off 
sow  the  seed.  Cover  this  with  a  thin 
scattering  of  sandy  soil,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  being  ample  for  ahnoot 
any  seed,  and  cover  this  with  some  loose 
material,  newspapers  or  shutters,  nntil 
germination  takes  place.  Watch  the 
seeds  closely,  however,  after  the  first 
few  days  and  see  that  the  covering  is 
removed  directly  signs  of  germination 
appear,  or  the  young  seedlings  soon  be- 
come drawn  and  useless.  It  will  be 
necessaiy  to  keep  the  plants  cool  in  an 
airy  house,  right  along,  so  as  to  ha^« 
sturdy  stock  for  planting  out  at  the 
proper  season.  As  soon  as  the  rough  leaf 
appears  the  young  plants  shonM  be 
pricked  out  in  cool  frames  or  on  bencbes 
in  a  cool  house.  If  they  get  starved  or 
drawn  up  in  the  seed  bed  they  soon  nm 
ap  to  flower  and  are  useless.    Seed  sown 
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now  will  produce  plants  in  ample  time 
for  planting  outside  and  these  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  others  from  ear- 
lier sown  seed  kept  littering  about  the 
houses  for  months. 


GAltDEllIAS. 


The  chief  requisite  for  gardeniija  is  a 
constantly  hot  and  moist  house.  Tlants 
in  a  dry  or  cool  structure  never  make 
satisfactory  growth;  they  are  stunted, 
often  insect  infested  and  in  every  way 
unsatisfactory.  Old  fashioned  gardeners 
used  always  to  like  their  gardenias  in  a 
house  heated  by  manure — a  forcing  pit 
as  it  was  called — but  doubtless  the  rea- 
son for  their  success  in  this  class  of 
structure  was  simply  the  hot  and  ammo- 
nia-laden atmosphere,  caused  by  the  fer- 
menting material,  and  an  atmosphere 
strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia  is 
doubtless  the  best  for  these  plants.  Growth 
is  quick ;  fine  stems  and  f oUage  are  pro- 
duced and  the  flowers  are  large  and  of 
good  substance.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
always  bringing  along  young  stock  to 
take  the  place  of  old  and  worn  out 
plants,  and  semi-ripened  shoots  without 
flower  buds  strike  readily  in  brisk  bot- 
tom heat  at  any  time.  These  may  be 
potted  when  rooted,  grown  briskly  along 
nntil  they  fill  4-inch  pots  with  roots  and 
planted  out  on  a  bench  of  firm  soil.  This 
is  really  all  there  is  to  the  culture  of 
this  plant,  strong  heat  and  moisture  and 
a  constant  succession  of  young  growth. 
When  plants  get  old  and  hard  and  do  not 
throw  up  strong  shoots  from  the  base 
turn  them  out,  clean  the  benches  thor- 
oughly and  start  a  new  lot  in  firm  rich 
soil.  The  plants  when  well  established 
like  plenty  of  feeding,  the  ordinary  liquid 
manure,  changed  when  necessary  to  soot 
water,  being  as  good  as  anything.  Damp- 
ing with  soot  water  is  also  excellent  prac- 
tice, this  being  good  for  the  foliage  and 
helping  to  keep  ammonia  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  noted.  Although  shading  is  re- 
quired for  young  and  recently  potted 
plants  the  mature  growth  will  stand 
almost  complete  ezi>osure  to  sun.  When 
the  flowers  are  forming  and  just  before 
they  show  color  light  shade  and  a  rather 
drier  atmosphere  are  necessary  or  the 
flowers  will  turn  brown. 


TIM£LY  TOPICS. 


A  good  clean-up  for  the  spring  in  all 
departments  is  in  order. 

Roses  as  they  begin  to  grow  more  free- 
ly may  be  more  liberally  fed. 

Mark  the  best  spikes  of  mignonette  for 
seed  and  thin  the  bells  a  little. 

Commence  feeding  pelargoniums  as 
soon  as  the  growth  is  getting  well  away. 

Look  under  the  leaves  of  cyclamens 
and  other  plants  for  insects  as  well  as  on 
top. 

Cut  back  Clematis  Jackmani,  where 
it  has  become  untidy,  before  growth 
starts. 

Look  out  for  the  leaf  miner  in  mar- 
guerites and  other  plants  which,  it  most 
affects. 

Watch  the  seeds  that  are  covered  up 
and  see  the  covering  is  not  left  on 
after  germination  has  begun. 

Never  cut  back  geraniums  to  the  hard 
wood  after  the  plants  commence  growth 
in  spring  if  this  can  be  avoided. 

The  trays  of  gladiolus  bulbs  may  be 
brought  out  and  given  a  good  airing  and 
sun  bath  on  a  mild,  bright  day. 

Lift  all  specimen  conifers  with  as 
large  a  ball  of  roots  as  possible  and  see 
that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moist. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  thrives  best  on  a 
somewhat  heavy,  moist  soil,  but  Is  not 
perfectly  hardy  in  such  positions. 

Thin  the  shoots  a  little  on  tuberous 


rooted  begonias,  gloxinias,  gesneras  and 
other  bulbous  plants  of  this  nature. 

Let  the  asparagus  benches  dry  ont 
well  occasionally.  It  will  not  harm  the 
plants,  but  will  greatly  help  the  roots. 

Tobacco  stems  should  be  placed  around 
the  pots  on  the  benches  where  calceo- 
larias are  growing  to  discourage  green 
fly. 

Berberis  aquifolium  should  be  planted 
in  sheltered  positions  in  the  north,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
in  spring. 

When  dividing  old  clumps  of  her- 
baceous plants  pull  out  all  jperennial 
weeds  such  as  twitch  grass,  mallow  and 
bindweed. 

Good  clumps  of  Caltha  palustris  may 
be  planted  in  bogsy  positions  where  they 
will  flower  early  in  the  spring  and  make 
a  fine  display. 

Avoid  over-watering  Chinese  primulas. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  moist  ex- 
cept in  dull  weather  or  where  seed  sowing 
is  in  progress. 

Do  not  allow  voung  carnations  to  get 
hard  in  the  small  pots.  If  the  benches 
are  not  ready  give  them  a  small  shift 
into  larger  i)ots. 

When  planting  herbaceous  borders 
leave  room  for  the  plants  to  attain  full 
development.  The  space  may  be  sown 
to   annuals   the   first  year  or   two. 

Pinch  the  young  fuchsias  frequently  if 
bush  plants  are  needed.  For  pyramid  or 
naturally  grown  plants  take  tiie  flower 
buds  only  and  never  pinch  the  srrowth. 

Cyclamens  potted  as  recently  advised 
need  all  the  light  possible  now,  and  as 
the  roots  get  well  through  the  soil  plen- 
ty of  water  to  prevent  check  to  growth. 


The  Oracle. 


Yoo  are  invited  to  coBtalt  **THI  OSACLI**  on 

any  matter  that  puzzles  70a.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  malce  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  esses  be  iriven. 


FREESUS  raSATISFAaORY. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  flower  stalks 
of  fliy  freesias  often  come  into  flower 
in  twisted  and  crooked  shapes? 

W.  K. 

There  may  bo  several  reasons  for  this: 
if  grown  too  hot  the  stems  would  be  weak 
and   would   not   stand   up  properly ;   the 

{>lants  may  have  been  kept  in  a  poor 
ight  and  this  would  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect :  poor  bulbs  may  be  the  reason,  small 
or  badly  ripened  ones  often  throwing 
weak  stems.  You  can  best  judge  which 
of  these  reasons  is  the  correct  one. 


GREEIIHOUSE  HEATING. 

Ed.  Garobning:—. 

Will  a  cast  iron  boiler  containing  five 
sections,  length,  38  inches;  foundation, 
31x85  inches;  fire  pot  area,  25x28;  out- 
lets 2-4  inches ;  total  height,  52^  inches ; 
total  width,  36  inches ;  size  of  smokepipe, 
10  inches  heat  to  eO""  5,000  square  feet  of 
glass  with  zero  outside?  I.  B.  A. 

So  much  depends  ui)on  the  arrange- 
ment and  amount  of  fire  surface  that  no 
exact  reply  can  be  given,  as  the  only 
figures  that  apply  of  those  given  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  grate.  In  most  cases 
4,000  square  feet  of  glass  would  be  a 
maximum  for  a  25  by  28-inch  grate. 


CARNATION  ORLAND  P.  BASSBTT. 
Well  shown  at  the  Bose  Show  by  Bassett  &  Washburn,  ChlcagoJ 
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SUBSinUTE  FOR  ALTBRff  ANTHERA. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Is  there  a  plant  similar  to  alteman- 
thera  which  may  be  raised  from  seed? 

8.  B. 

We  know  of  no  plant  similar  to  alter- 
nanthera  that  is  raised  from  seed,  though 
this  method  can,  of  course,  be  practiced 
with  it.  But  the  plants  are  so  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  that  raising  from 
seed  is  not  resorted  to.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  knows 
of  such  a  plant  as  '*S.  B."  enquires  about. 


GREENHOUSE  SHADIlfG. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  shad- 
ing for  a  greenhouse,  easy  to  apply  and 
remove?  Subscribeb. 

Thin  lime  wash  is  the  cheapest  shad- 
ing and  may  be  applied  or  removed  very 
easily.  To  large  houses  difScuIt  to  get 
at  it  may  be  applied  with  an  old  syringe, 
but  can  be  more  regularly  applied  with 
a  brush.  Do  not  use  it  hot  and  let  it 
be  thick  or  thin  as  the  occasion  demands. 


PLAIITS  FOR  HANGIlfG  RASKETS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  are  the  best  plants  to  use  for 
hanging  baskets  for  moderately  shady 
openings  in  my  porch?  S.  B. 

There  are  many  plants  suitable  for 
the  center  of  the  baskets  Includinir  gerani- 
ums, marguerites,  coleuses  heliotropes 
and  others,  notes  on  the  culture  of  which 
frequently  appear  in  Gardening.  Lobe- 
lias are  good  for  the  edges  and  there 
are  few  things  finer  for  hanging  over  the 
basket  than  Thunbergia  alata,  its  pretty 
green  foliage  forming  an  excellent  foil 
to  the  deep  orange  or  buff  flowers  with 
deep  purple  eyes  that  are  so  freely  pro- 
duc*ed.  The  green  or  the  variegated  tra- 
descantias  may  also  be  used  for  the  latter 
purpose,  likewise  the  conmion  yellow 
moneywort.  There  is  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial as  all  the  above  will  thrive  except 
in   very  dense  shade. 


CUCUMBERS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  planted  a  house  of  lettuce  this  fall 
and  wish  to  grow  cucumbers  after  the  last 
crop  of  lettuce  is  cut.  Kindly  explain 
the  planting  and  culture.  B.  A. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  the  seed  in  4- 
inch  pots,  placing  them  where  they  will 
have  n  temperature  of  65°.  This  can 
generally  be  secured  in  a  lettuce  house, 
but  shutting  off  with  hotbed  sash  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  benches  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  house,  or  a  manure  hotbed 
could  be  made  in  the  house,  if  the  de- 
sired heat  could  not  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  When  the  lettuce  is  taken  off 
transplant  to  the  benches,  giving  each 
plant  six  square  feet. 


FIXING  A  CARNATION  SPORT. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  a  carnation  sport  on  Enchan- 
tress, a  deep  pink,  speckled.  Please  state 
the  best  way  to  get  a  stock  of  it.  All 
the  rest  are  Enchantress  flowers;  only 
one  shoot  produced  the  sport. 

SUBSCRIBEB. 

Cut  the  flower  with  a  short  stem  and 
encourage  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
stem  to  throw  side  shoots.  Then  take 
these  off  and  strike  as  cuttings  in  the  us- 
ual way.  Mark  the  stem  after  taking  the 
flower  off  with  raffia  or  in  some  other 
way  to  ensure  no  mistake  being  made. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
cuttings  will  be  true.  Possibly  you  may 
not  get  one  the  same  as  the  sport.  It 
will  take  several  years  of  propagation 
and  selection  to  fix  it  and  work  up  a 
good  stock. 


CANNA  SEEDS  GERMINATING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

How  long  do  canna  seeds  take  to  ger- 
minate? S.  B. 

We  have  had  canna  seeds  germinate  in 
a  month  and  we  have  bad  them  lie  in 
the  pots  or  pans  for  six  months  before 
showing  up.  New  seed  germinates  more 
quickly  than  old  and  many  growers  soak 
their  seeds  for  24  hours  before  sowing 
them,  which  softens  the  coat  and  is  a 
help  along  this  line.  Others  chip  the  seed 
but  this  we  do  not  consider  a  good 
plan  as  it  is  apt  to  damage  the  germ  and 
allows  moisture  and  air  to  penetrate  tu 
the  inner  part  of  the  seed  before  it  is 
in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  it.  Keep  the 
soil  moist  and  warm  and  wait  patiently; 
the  seeds  will  come  through  if  they  were 
good. 


THB    HENRY    F.  MICHBLL    GO'S    ROSE    SHOW   TROPHY. 


HEATING  ROSE  HOUSE  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Ed.  Garosnino: — 

Please  tell  us  how  many  runs  of  2-inch 
pipe  will  heat  two  rose  houses  and  two 
carnation  houses  21x100  feet,  even  span, 
with  2-foot  cement  wall  and  four  feet  of 
glass  all  around,  the  temperature  going 
to  17°  below  zero  occasionally.  Economy 
considered,  should  we  put  boiler  in  cen- 
ter and  heat  both  ways  50  feet  or  will 
hot  water  travel  100  feet  and  back  with- 
out losing  efficiency  of  last  part  of  re- 
turns? Can  we  get  as  good  service  from 
flows  under  benches  as  along  eaves  or 
side  glass  as  if  we  carry  them  high  up 
in  gables?  How  much  below  returns 
should  top  of  boiler  be?  Our  ground  has 
three  feet  fall.  Should  we  use  all  this 
fall  in  flows  and  returns  or  should  they 
lay  level  with  all  the  fall  at  boiler?  How 
many 'returns  will  a  2-inch  flow  feed,  50 
or  100  feet?  Is  it  economy  to  use  same 
size  flow  as  returns  and  use  more  of 
them?  Have  been  told  that  by  using 
valves  on  returns  so  as  to  contract  ca- 
pacity of  returns  at  boiler,  we  can  use 
steam  in  severe  weather  and  hot  water 
in  mild,  saving  many  runs  of  pipe.  Is 
this  practical?  T. 

For  a  house  such  as  described  it  should 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  temperature 
above  60°  by  using  four  2V^-inch  flows 
and  16  2-inch  returns,  or  it  oould  be  done 
with  21  2-inch  pipes  of  which  seven 
should  be  flows. 

In  the  carnation  house,  four  2%-inch 
flows  should  be  used  with  12  2-inch  re- 
turns, or  the  same  temperature  opuld  be 
maintained  by  means  of  18  2-incb  pipes, 
including  six  flows.  For  houses  100  feet 
long  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  boiler 
at  one  end.  While  the  circulation  will  be 
somewhat  better  if  the  flow  pipes  are  in 
the  ridge,  it  will  answer  if  one  flow  is 
placed  upon  each  of  the  plates  and  the 
others  about  nine  feet  from  the  groond. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  lowest 
part  of  the  coils  three  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  but  less  than  this  would 
answer.  The  fall  given  to  the  pipes  does 
nat  help  the  circulation,  provided  it  is 
sufficient  to  free  the  pipes  from  air.  In 
fact  it  is  better  to  carry  the  pipes  with  a 
slight  fall,  keeping  them  as  nigh  as  pos- 
sible, rather  than  give  them  a  steep  pitch 
and  bring  them  to  the  level  of  the  boiler. 

If  the  flow  pipes  are  as  high  as  the 
plates  it  will  be  better  if  they  are  given 
a  slight  fall  rather  than  to  have  them 
rise,  the  average  height  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.  A  2-inch  flow  pipe,  100  feet 
long,  should  not  supply  more  than  two 
2-inch  returns,  unless  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  As  a  rule,  for  houses  of  this 
length  it  will  be  rather  better  to  use  one 
2^-inch  flow  for  four  2-inch  returns. 
Of  course  steam  requires  considerably  less 
radiation  than  hot  water,  but  it  could  be 
arranged  by  using  2-inch  flows  and  IH- 
inch  returns.  Valves  should  be  placed 
upon  both  ends  of  about  one-half  of  the 
returns,  and  a  water  column,  stesm  gauge 
and  safety  valve  will  be  required  for  the 
boiler. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Frank  Sahan,  florist  at 
the  city  parks,  died  suddenly  March   13. 
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FRENCH  HORTICULTURE. 

FROM  THE  FRENGU  TRADE  PAFEBS. 

The  Chevrieb  Bean. — Since  1878  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  market  gar- 
den tracts  south  of  Paris  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  Ghevrier  haricot, 
an  ordinary  flageolet  bean  grown  and 
cured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
when  ripe  a  One  gf^n  color  and  give  the 
consumer  the  illusion  of  the  fresh  prod- 
uct, after  having  been  soaked  in  water 
for  24  hours  and  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  These  beans  are  served  the 
year  round  in  all  restaurants  and  hotels, 
and  no  one  suspects  that  he  is  not  eating 
the  fresh  vegetable.  Its  discovery  was 
purely  accidental.  Pere  Ghevrier  hai>- 
pened  to  cover  with  straw  some  plants 
which  had  been  pulled  and  left  to  dry: 
five  or  six  days  later  he  uncovered  them 
and  found  the  opened  pods  to  contain 
beans  of  a  fine  green  color,  which,  also 
by  accident,  he  dried  in  the  shade.  Find- 
ing that  they  retained  their  color  and 
germinating  power,  he  introduced  them 
as  a  new  variety  at  one  cent  per  seed. 
Since  that  time  the  demand  has  grown 
enormously,  50,000  sacks  a  year  being 
grown  in  the  Seine-et-Oise  alone.  The 
pulling  and  curing,  as  well  as  the  pick- 
ing, must  be  done  by  careful  and  ex- 
perienced people,  no  machine  having  been 
found  which  does  not  bruise  th^  beans. 
They  are  beaten  with  the  flail  and  hand- 
picked,  all  white  or  mottled  ones  being 
discarded.  In  1904,  a  considerable  sen- 
sation was  caused  by  the  discovery  that 
sometimes  the  green  color  of  the  Hari- 
cots Ghevrier  was  increased  by  chemical 
means.  Nevertheless  it  is  now  one  of 
the  principal  items  in  the  fastidious 
Paris  market. 

New  Hybrid  Freesias. — ^The  intro- 
duction of  Freesia  Armstrongi  from 
South  Africa,  a  rather  small  pink  va- 
riety, with  white  tube,  shaded  orange 
and  not  fragrant,  has  made  possible  some 
very  interesting  hybridization,  and  a  race 
of  brilliantly  colored  freesias  has  result- 
ed. Hybrids  of  F.  refracts,  F.  refracta 
alba,  F.  Leichtlini  and  others  with  the 
new  F.  Armstrongi  have  been  shown 
by  Van  Tubergen  of  Haarlem  and  M. 
Ragionieri  of  Florence,  which  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  promise  to 
become  very  i)opular  in  England  and 
France.  They  were  illustrated  in  a  col- 
ored plate  recently  in  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole. 

The  Flower  Trade  in  Paris.— The 
French  capital  is  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world  for  flowers  and 
plants.  The  central  market,  10  flower 
markets  in  different  quarters,  500  flower 
stores  and  numerous  little  stalls  supply 
the  Parisians  with  their  blossoms.  The 
local  markets  are  held  twice  a  week,  and 
the  Qnai  Aux  Fleurs  alone  receives 
200.000  flowering  plants  a  day.  These 
plants  are  grown  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  special  plants  and  flowers 
are  sent  from  the  south,  from  Nantes, 
Orleans,  Anglers,  and  even  Belginm  and 
Italy.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000.000 
potted  plants  are  used  annually  in  Paris. 

Rose  Errinneruno  au  Brod. — ^This 
is  a  Hungarian  climbing  rose,  dating 
from  1886,  growing  about  seven  feet 
high,  strong,  foliage  dark  and  vigorous, 
flowers  medium  to   larpe,   fragrant,  pur- 

Flish  blue  or  violet  with  darker  center, 
t  certainly  verges  on  a  genuine  blue. 
At  a  recent  French  rose  show,  the  Paris 
journalists  announced  that  the  blue  rose 
liad  arrived,  and  it  was  visited  by  throngs 
of  the  curious. 

Rose  Show. — An  exhibition  of  the 
new  roses  of  1907-8  will  be  held  at  the 
public  rose  garden  in  Paris  the 
first  two  weeks  of  June.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  to  all  rosarians  obtain- 
ing new  varieties  to  send  plants  for  com- 
petition, Which  will  receive  proper  care 
and  be  judged  during  the  exhibition  by 
a  competent  jury  appointed  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Paris. 


To  Hasten  the  Growth  of  Brus- 
sels Sprouts. — Market  gardeners  may 
profit  by  the  experience  of  some  French 
growers,  who  select  from  among  their 
Brussels  sprouts  the  best  developed 
plants,  and  by  removing  the  heart  of  the 
leaf  growth,  divert  their  strength  to  the 
partially  formed  rosettes  and  consider- 
ably  advance  their  season. 

Astilbe  Htbrida. — ^This  is  a  pink- 
flowering  variety  introduced  by  M.  Le- 
moine  -'and  is  the  result  of  fertilizing 
a  cross  of  Astilbe  Sinensis  x  Lemoine! 
with  pollen  of  A.  Davidi.  It  is  as  bright 
a  pink  as  Davidi  but  the  foliage  is  hand- 
somer and  the  inflorescence  larger  and 
more  compact.  It  is  expected  to  have  a 
great  future. 

Gats  in  Mischief. — Is  it  true,  as 
stated  in  a  French  horticultural  paper, 
that  cats  have  a  decided  liking  for  Acti- 
nidia  polygama,  and  will  devour  all  the 
young  shoots  within  their  reach? 


Buffatjo,  N.  Y.— The  practice  of  col- 
lecting and  selling  frames  that  have  been 
used  for  floral  designs  from  the  cemeteries 
outside  the  city  has  become  frequent  and 
the  health  authorities  are  taking  the 
matter  up  as  they  say  it  constitutes  a 
grave  danger  to  health.  There  was  form- 
erly a  law  forbidding  this  practice,  but 
it  was  repealed  in  1886.  The  health 
authorities  are  satisfied  that  such  floral 
frames,  which  have  been  on  caskets  and 
in  rooms  containing  the  body  of  a  per- 
son who  has  died  of  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease,  are  capable  of  retaining 
disease  germs  and  of  spreading  disease  on 
that  account.  Hence,  an  appeal  is  to 
be  made  to  the  state  health  authorities 
to  have  the  old  law  revived. 


Obituary. 


WM.  HEATH  SPOONER. 

Wm.  Heath  Spooner,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respected  residents  of  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Mass.,  died  March  21  in  the 
Emerson  hospital.  Forest  Hills,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  A  week  previous  he  had 
been  taken  ill  with  an  intestinal  trouble 
whidi  necessitated  a  surgical  operation. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  and  the 
operation  was  performed,  but  Mr.  Spoon- 
er failed  to  come  out  of  the  ether.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benj.  Bettee,  Jr.,  Goncord,  Mass. 

Mr.  Spooner  was  bom  in  Jamaica 
Plains,  April  2,  Id^,  and  with  the  ex- 


ception of  three  vears  in  New  York,  had 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  was  the 
son  of  Heath  Spooner  and  Harriett 
Gurtis  Spooner.  His  mother  belonged 
to  an  old  revolutionary  family.  All  his 
life  be  was  an  ardent  horticulturalist,  his 
specialty  being  roses,  and  he  had  import- 
ed many  rare  kinds  from  Italy  and 
France.  He  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at 
the  shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  one  of  its  old- 
est members  and  for  two  years  was  its 
president.  Mr.  Spooner  represented  the 
West  Roxbury  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1884  and  1885. 

PROFESSOR  AUSTIN  C  APGAR. 

Austin  Graig  Apgar,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  normal  and  model  schools,  vice 
principal  and  professor  of  botany  and 
zoology,  died,  March  4,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  born  August  4,  1838,  at  Pea- 
pack,  Somerset  Gounty,  N.  J.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  his  neigh- 
borhood and  then  the  New  Jersey  State 
normal  school,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1862.  After  his  graduation,  he 
taught  four  years  in  district  schools  and 
in  the  Farnum  Preparatory  school  at 
Beverly.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
teach  in  the  New  Jersey  State  normal 
and  model  schools,  where  he  has  been 
steadily  engaged  until  the  present  time. 

His  most  marked  characteristics  were 
his  selective  power,  enabling  him  to 
choose  those  forms  for  study  which  were 
not  only  of  greatest  interest  to  his  pupils, 
but  served  best  to  open  up  to  them  nat- 
ural history,  and  his  ability  to  wip  the 
love  of  the  pupils  for  this  work.  Bom  at 
a  period  when  the  study  of  books  was  the 
con\mon  practice,  he  tumed  at  once  to 
the  fields  and  to  the  laboratory  metiiod. 
Nearly  all  of  the  specimens  used  in  his 
work  were  collected  by  himself,  either 
alone  or  assisted  by  his  pupils. 

As  an  author,  he  had  written  a  num- 
ber of  books  that  proved  of  great  value. 
"Plant  Analysis,"  "Mollusks  of  the  At: 
lantic    Goast"    "Birds    of    the    United 
States,"  and  "Trees  of  the  United  States," 
were  among  his  most  important  publica- 
tions. When,  some  years  since,  the  growth 
of  the  State  normal  school  had  reached 
a  point  enabling  him  to  narrow  his  work 
.to  one  subject  for  each  season  he  chose 
botany.    He  saw  in  this  subject  not  only 
science  but  the  Author  of  science. 
"The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun.  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children, — 
a  son.  Walter,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Alfred  D.  Gook  and  Miss  Ada. 
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Seed-time. 

Roll  the  lawn. 

Sow  parsnips  early. 

Sow  parsley  outside. 

Plant  early  cabbage. 

Finish  sowing  annuals. 

I*BOPAOATE  chrysanthemums. 

Time  to  look  up  the  herb  border. 

Don't  forget  the  blue  cornflower. 

Propagate  more  lobelias  if  needed. 

Sow  tomato  seeds  at  least  one  inch 
apart. 

Sow  mignonette,  both  in  pots  and  in 
the  border. 


Savc  all  the  wood  ashes  for  tomatoes 
and  potatoes. 

Be  ready  with  protective  material  for 
early  growths. 

Shift  on  all  young  stock  before  the 
roots  get  potboond. 

Too  many  sweet  peas  are  better  than 
too  few.    Sow  now. 

All  gardening  operations  at  this  time 
of  year  must  depend  upon  the  weather. 

If  the  stock  of  soil  is  short  obtain  more 
turfy  loam  now  before  the  grass  gets  too 
high. 

The  present  is  perhaps  the  best  time 
in  the  whole  year  for  repotting  Boston 
ferns. 

Thv  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of 
England  will  hold  its  annual  show  in 
London  July  24. 

WiNQ  Hop,  a  Chinese  gardener,  near 
Fresno,  Cal.,  is  said  to  have  produced 
an  odorless  onion. 

Read  the  note  by  "Pomona"  on  **Top 
Grafting  Apples  and  Pears"  in  our  out- 
door fruit  column. 

Thebe  are  rumors  in  Europe  of  a  new 
white  single  yiolet,  said  to  be  as  large 
as  Princess  of  Wales. 

MuLTiFLOBUic  LujES  show  a  greater 
disposition  to  give  way  at  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  than  other  varieties. 

The  bindweeds  are  very  lovely  plants 
but  be  careful  where  they  are  planted 
or  they  will  run  all  over  the  garden. 

Habbt  Papwobth,  New  Orleans,  La., 
says  Phoenix  Roebeleni,  is  one  of  the 
few  new  things  that  do  well  in  stores 
and  dwellings. 

As  showinf;  its  confidence  in  the  new 
rose  Tausendschon,  Robt.  Craig  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  forcing  1,000  plants 
for  Easter  sales. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the 
value  of  soot  as  a  fungicide.  We  note 
now  that  English  growers  are  recommend- 
ing it  as  a  preventive  of  rust  in  chrys- 
anthemums. 

Robt.  Cameron,  of  the  Harvard  Botan- 
ic Garden,  in  a  recent  address  said  that 
annuals  are  the  poor  men*s  plants  and 
give  more  pleasure,  are  cheaper  and 
easier  to  grow  than  any  other  class  of 
plants. 

CoMPBESSED  AiB  ss  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  old  leaves  at  this  time  on 
American  Beauty  roses  is  being  used  in 
one  of  the  large  growing  plants  near 
Chicago.  The  air  is  forced  through  the 
water  service  pipes  and .  the  hose  at- 
tached in  the  usual  way  to  the  faucets. 

The  sale  of  high  priced  nicotine  pre- 
parations shows  that  growers  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  while  tobacco 
stems  can  be  had  for  almost  nothing, 
other  preparations  do  the  work  and  do 
not  injure  the  foliage  or  discolor  the 
blooms.  A  gain  is  also  made  on  account 
of  uniformity. 

Mavoubneen  is  one  of  the  names  that 
has  been  suggested  for  the  rose  White 
Killarney.  We  approve  of  this  name 
or  any  name  that  has  distinction  and  no 
incumbrance.  The  practice  has  grown 
of  late  years,  of  calling  plants  or  flowers 
by  their  color,  White  Lawson,  Bed  Law- 
son,  etc.,  and  these  names  are  to  be  con- 
demned, because  of  the  confusion  and 
expense  (telegraphic)  which  arises  from 
their  use. 


Ths  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
Horticulture  held  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position September  28,  1907,  have  been 
published  and  bound  in  a  volume  of  106 
pages.  Copies  at  25  cents  each  may  be 
had  by  addressing  H.  C.  Irish,  secretary 
National  Council  of  Horticulture,  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Wb  have  several  inquiries  respecting  a 
remedy  from  poisoning  owing  to  handling 
Primula  obconica.  Some  time  ago  a 
writer  in  our  columns  mentioned  that  he 
had  obtained  relief  by  using  freely  a  lo- 
tion made  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerine,  and  we  trust  sufferers  may 
find  this  of  service.  Should  any  readers 
know  of  another  or  better  remedy  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  Amebigan  Civic  Association  is 
continuing  its  good  work.  It  is  vigorously 
attaining  the  bill  board  nuisance  by 
sending  out  press  clipping  sheets  illus- 
trating the  situation,  and  combating  the 
vandalism  going  on  at  Niagara  Falls. 
"How  to  Lay  out  a  City,"  is  a  reprint 
of  a  lettter  by  Miss  Annette  McCrea 
sent  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Alabama 
sent  in  the  course  of  the  association's 
business.  It  is  interesting  and  well 
worth  perusal. 

The  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society 
is  out  with  its  first  bulletin,  a  business- 
like looking  littie  booklet  of  16  pages, 
setting  forth  the  aims  of  the  society  and 
giving  concise  instructions  to  home  mak- 
ers and  gardeners,  followed  by  a  plant- 
ing table  for  flowers,  vines,  trees  and 
shrubs  and  plans  of  a  100-foot  city  lot, 
treated  in  various  ways.  The  spring 
show  of  this  society  is  in  progress  this 
week  and  a  report  of  it  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Consul  W.  P.  Atwell  advises  that 
the  centennial  exposition  of  the  *'Societe 
Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique," 
of  Ghent,  Belgium,  will  be  held  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Casino  from  April  23  to 
May  3,  1908.  This  exposition  is  inter- 
nationai  and  devoted  exclusively  to  plants, 
flowers,  seeds,  and  in  general  to  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  horticultural 
trade.  It  is  held  regularly  every  four 
years,  and  the  coming  one  being  the  cen- 
tennial, the  display  promises  to  be  very 
interesting. 

DATE  GKOWmC  IN  AMERICA. 

Investigations  have  gone  far  enough  to 
show  that  the  date  palm  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  California  soil.  At  the 
government's  experimental  farm  near 
Mecca,  in  the  Colorado  desert,  several 
acres  have  been  set  out  and  the  trees 
are  thriving.  They  have  not  reached  the 
full  bearing  stage,  but  several  trees  have 
produced  as  high  as  20  pounds  each. 

The  successful  growing  of  the  date 
palm  of  the  desert  in  California  is  al- 
most as  great  a  triumph  as  the  success- 
ful introduction  in  the  past  few  years 
of  the  Smyrna  fig.  Some  packing  and 
shipping  of  both  soft  and  dry  dates  may 
be  done  this  year.  Ultimately  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  date  will  form  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  California's  fruit  pro- 
duct. So  confident  of  commercial  saccess 
are  those  who  have  been  watchinfp  the 
date  experiments  that  considerable  plant- 
ing has  been  done  by  private  growers. 
The  region  selected  for  the  experiment  is 
the  Coacbella  valley,  west  of  Salton  and 
north  of  Imperial  valley.  There  is  no 
reason,  experts  say,  why  it  should  not  be 
covered  with  thriving  date  plantations 
that  will  produce  the  larger  ^rt^  p>%^  the 
fruit,  which  is  now  imported.J^ 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  splen- 
did convention  and  exhibition  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  March  25-27 
at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  was  the 
pleasant  meeting  of  eastern  and  western 
growers.  The  growers  of  the  east  have 
come  out  nobly  with  their  splendid  flow- 
ers, and  these,  with  the  wealth  of  flow- 
ers  from  Chicago  and  the  middle  west, 
have  made  up  an  exhibition  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  "It  is  the  grandest  show  of  cut 
roses  ever  seen,*'  one  well ,  known  exhib- 
itor remarked,  and  his  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  of  a  great  many  more.  Very 
beautiful  the  hall  looks  at  the  time  we 
are  going  to  press;  the  lovely  groups  of 
various  roses  of  the  rambler  and  sim- 
ilar classes,  the  immense  vases  of  Amer- 
ican Beauty,  Richmond,  Killarney  and 
other  popular  sorts  take  on  an  added 
beauty  owing  to  their  suroundings  of 
fine  carving  and  statuary  in  the  hall, 
while  viewed  from  above  the  show  is  ex- 
ceedingly bright  in  its  artistic  surround- 
ings. The  display  of  pot  roses,  outside 
the  rambler  classes,  was  disappointing 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
class  for  which  Philip  Breitmeyer  and 
Arthur  Boddington  offered  such  liberal 
prizes  was  not  filled.  The  collections  of 
rosea  were  extremely  interesting  and  there 
were  many  rose  species  not  often  seen. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  fine 
exhibit  of  Newport  Fairy,  the  lovely  sin- 
gle i>olyantha  or  rambler  rose  exhibited 
by  Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Plants  in  various  sized  tubs  were  shown, 
some  of  them  from  field  grown  plants, 
others  plants  that  had  been  kept  in  pots, 
and  both  appeared  to  have  stood  the  forc- 
ing equally  well.  The  plants  were  lit- 
erally covered  in  flower,  the  small  bottom 
shoots  even  being  crowned  with  a  clus- 
ter. The  color  when  first  open  is  of  a 
very  deep  rosy  pink,  becoming  paler  with 
age,  and  it  is  difScult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  beautiful.  The  illustration  of  this 
lovely  rose  sent  out  by  the  firm  is  by  no 
means  overdrawn;  it  is  a  truly  beautiful 
variety,  its  excellent  foliage  being  not 
the  least  of  its  merits. 

The  group  of  rambler  and  other  roses 
in  pots  put  up  by  Vaughan's  Green- 
houses, Western  Springs,  were  excellent. 
In  place  of  the  flat,  heavy  and  crowded 
groups  sometimes  seen,  sloping  back  from 
front  to  rear,  this  was  broken  in  out- 
line, relieved  by  neat  light  standards 
and  taller  plants,  the  front  being  finished 
with  tiny  plants  of  White  Baby  Ram- 
bler and  similar  very  dwarf  varieties. 
Among  the  more  prominent  varieties  we 
noted  Tausendschon,  a  lovely  pink  flow- 
er, shading  to  nearly  pure  white  in  the 
center.  There  were  tall  and  medium 
standards  of  the  now  well  known  Dor- 
othy Perkins.  Philadelphia  Rambler, 
with  its  very  double,  red,  daisy-like  flow« 
ers,  is  worth  noting,  though  the  color  is 
a  little  dull.  Hiawatha  and  La  Fiamme 
are  two  lovely  single  ramblers  or  poly- 
anthas  most  delightful  in  their  delicacy 
of  shading.  The  former  is  the  darker 
of  the  two  and  both  are  extremely  free 
flowering.  Lady  Gay  and  Sweetheart  are 
two  beautiful  things  and  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  best  of  the  30  varieties  in 
this  excellent  group. 

In  the  cut  flowers,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  exhibits  are  the  grand  vases 
of  Killarney  from  the  east.  W.  H.  El- 
liott, of  Brighton,  Mass.,  has  certainly 
the  finest  Killarney  ever  shown  in   the 


west  and  these  grand  fiowers  were  cut 
and  packed  on  Sunday  and  opened  here 
on  Wednesday,  three  days  in  the  boxes. 
But  they  made  a  grand  showing,  the  flow- 
ers being  simply  immense  and,  beyond 
being  slightly  open,  showed  absolutely 
no  signs  of  their  long  journey.  The  col- 
or, so  well  displayed  by  this  grand  vari- 
ety when  partly  open,  is  perfect  and 
the  stems  and  foliage  could  not  be  bet- 
ter. These  grand  flowers  are  shown 
in  the  class  for  50  and  for  100  blooms 
and  were  certainly  an  eye-opener.  This 
noted  grower  also  shows,  among  otHer 
varieties,  a  pretty  vase  of  Safrano,  re- 
minding one  of  old  times. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  Cher- 
okee rose,  R.   Sinica  or  leevigata.     The 


Geo.  Asmus. 
Manager  Chicago  Rose  Show. 


pure  white  petals  of  this  flne  single  rose 
are  most  beautiful  and  well  set  off  by 
the  yellow  center  stamens  and  the  grand, 
deep  green  foliage.  Mr.  Manda  says  he 
has  this  fine  rose  in  good  condition  in 
his  greenhouses,  where  it  makes  a  very 
pretty  show,  aii4  we  can  quite  believe  it. 
The  old  green  rose  is  also  exhibited, 
but  this  is  not  by  any  means  showy,  sim- 
ply a  botanical  curiosity.  A  vase  of  a 
promising  looking  bright  pink  seedling 
carnation.  No.  20,  is  also  included. 

The  25  vases  shown  by  the  E.  G.  Hill 
Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  consisted  of  many 
fine  varieties  and  were  very  interesting. 
Rhea  Reid  takes  a  prominent  position^ 
and  therc^  are  several  promising  seed- 
lings. Franz  Deegan  is  not  often  seen, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  yellow  that 
is  very  attractive.  Betty,  a  very  pale 
pink  or  rose  suffused  with  coppery  yel* 
low,  looks  well,  and  another  handsome 
globular  pale  rose  variety  is  seen  in 
Pharisaer.  Phyllis  is  a  pretty  red  poly- 
antha,  and  Countess  of  Gosford  and  Mile. 
Simon  Beaumerz  (white)  are  worthy  of 
note. 

Grand  exhibits  of  American  Beauty 
were  among  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Chicago  growers.  The  Poehlmann  Bros. 
Co.  had  excellent  flowers  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Bassett  &  Washburn, 
Weitor  Bros.,  Peter  Reinberg  and  oth- 
ers. Geo.  Reinberg's  exhibit  of  Bride, 
Bridesmaid  and  Kate  Moulton  was  very 


fine  and  this  noted  grower  had  some  of 
the  grandest  Richmond  ever  seen  here. 
Ihe  flowers  were  of  the  richest  color  and 
the  foliage  is  deep,  almost  black  green, 
the  stems  stiff  and  perfect  in  every  way. 
Cardinal,  shown  in  the  l>orrance  cup 
class  by  Poehlmann  Bros.,  was  also  grand 
and  perhaps  the  finest  of  Peter  Reinberg's 
exhibits  were  the  grand  flowers  of  Uncle 
John  and  Ivory. 

Wm.  P.  Craig,  Philadelphia,  showed 
two  vases  of  Mrs.  Jardine  in  good  order, 
and  among  other  novelties  shown  were 
Alice  Roosevelt  and  Wyndmoor.  Several 
important  consignments  of  flowers  had  not 
arrived  at  the  time  of  writing,  owing  to 
delay  on  the  railroad.  The  Florex  Gar- 
dens, North  Wales,  Pa.,  and  Weiland  & 
Olinger,  New  Castle,  Ind.,  were  among 
the  names  we  heard  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing suffered  in  this  respect. 


NATIOlf AL  ASSH.  OF  GARDENERS. 

A  very  interesting  event,  March  19- 
20,  was  the  meeting  and  fourth  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Gard- 
eners held  at  Allairi*s  hall.  New  York. 
Five  states  were  represented,  one  in  the 
middle  west  (Wisconsin),  Charles  El- 
liott, of  Lake  Geneva,  having  been  the 
one  selected  by  the  Wisconsin  members 
to  represent  them.  Three  meetings  were 
held  on  Thursday,  one  at  1  p.  m.  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  for  their  homes.  This  meeting 
was  conducted  by  Carl  Shaeffer,  superin- 
tendent of  R.  Mortimer's  extensive  coun- 
try home  at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Shaeffer  had  many  words  of  en- 
couragement and  advice  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  and  from  his 
vast  experience  and  long  service  as  a 
private  gardener  and  superintendent  no 
one  is  better  fitted  to  advise. 

At  5  p.  m.  P.  O'Mara  made  one  of  his 
characteristic  interesting  talks.  He  said 
in  part:  "I  personally  always  feel  at 
home  when  I  am  with  gardeners.  Whep 
a  boy  my  work  in  the  greenhouse  brought 
me  into  constant  contact  with  them. 
In  1883  I  made  my  first  trip  among  the 
gardeners  of  the  east.  The  first  place  I 
visited  was  Inwoods,  N.  Y.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  reception.  The  pleas- 
ant remembrances  of  my  first  trip  remain 
indeliblv  stamped  on  my  mind.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  (iardeners.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  working  along  the  right  lines 
and  bound  to  succeed. 

**I  remember  another  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  national  association  of  gardeners 
which  was  started  on  a  more  intricate 
and  a  largely  more  expensive  scale,  which 
provided  for  the  payment  of  a  national 
secretary,  with  permanent  headquarters, 
the  establishing  of  a  library  in  New 
York  and  many  other  cumbersome  fea- 
tures, so  cumbersome  that  the  asosdation 
fell  of  its  own  weight.  As  I  said,  the 
policy  outlined  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Gardeners  with  an  organ  cir- 
culating among  the  members  and  voic- 
ing their  sentiments  with  an  administra- 
tion economically  administered,  should 
be  supported  by  all  gardeners  and  com- 
mercial growers  of  all  classes  and  no 
doubt  will  be. 

"Horticulture  is  an  ideal  vocation  and 
when  the  spirit  of  trade  creeps  into  as- 
sociations and  other  bodies  the  real  ob- 
ject of  such  bodies  becomes  to  a  certain 
extent  imbued  with  that  spirit  and  for 
that  reason,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  nearly 
every  branch  of  horticulture,  if  not  all 
branches  of  it,  must  look  to  the  private 
gardener  and  the  employers  of  the  private 
gardeners  for  all  that  is  highest  along 
horticultural  lines.  Many  men  in  the 
trade  love  horticulture  for  itself  and 
would  probably  have  chosen  that  calling 
because  of  its  closeness  to  nature  and 
their  love  of  the  same  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  their  financial  success  might 
and  no  doubt  would  have  been  greater 
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in  other  fields;  still  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness is  bound  to  creep  in  to  snch  a  de- 
srree  that  it  is  liable  to  hinder  the  prog- 
ress and  on  the  other  hand  an  associa- 
tion must  be  conducted  along  business 
lines  to  some  degree  or  it  win  cease  to 
exist."  Mr.  O'Mara  spoke  for  nearly  80 
minutes  and  those  that  did  not  hear 
him  certainly  missed  a  rare  treat 

THE    DINNER. 

At  8:30  p.  m.  the  dinner  was  served. 
Every  one  was  in  good  spirits;  in  fact, 
the  writer  remembers  no  dinner  where 
a  more  friendly  feeling  existed.  Amoni; 
the  visitors,  those  present  were:  Prof. 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  P.  O'Mara,  G.  W.  C. 
Tulhill,  Geo.  Tunnigon,  W.  L.  Rementer, 
Fred  Atkins,  Harry  Bunyard  and  others. 
Although  many  of  the  gardeners  were 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  dinner  all 
seats  at  the  table  were  filled  but  three. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Prof.  Powell 
made  the  principal  address  of  the  even- 
ing, his  subject  being  the  planting  and 
handling  of  the  orchard.  There  was  so 
much  that  is  new  and  instinctive  that 
to  attempt  to  touch  on  it  even  lightly 
in  this  report  would  not  convey  any- 
where near  the  true  worth  of  the  lec- 
ture. His  way  of  producing  healthy  and 
strong  growing  trees  from  those  which 
when  grown  upon  common  roots  are  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  should  have  been 
heard  by  every  propagator  in  the  land; 
in  fact,  his  lecture  along  fruit  growing 
lines  was  a  revelation  to  many  if  not  all 
of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  there. 

Mr.  O'Mara  spoke  in  his  happiest  vein, 
in  which  he  said  a  good  word  tor  the  as- 


sociation and  its  omcers  in  language  all 
his  own  and  to  the  point.  His  address 
of  less  than  15  minutes  was  full  of  wit 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  food  for 
thought  and  many  of  his  hints  will  no 
doubt  be  embodied  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
association.  The  next  speaker  was  Harry 
Bunyard,  and  we  will  quote  the  expres- 
sion of  one  of  the  listeners,  a  man  of 
broad  business  experience  whose  opin- 
ion was  probably  the  opinion  of  every 
one  present.  He  said  "I  never  saw  that 
man  before,  but  every  word  he  says  has 
the  right  ring."  His  talk  was  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  gardener  who  comes 
from  a  family  of  gardeners  and  under- 
stands them.  His  short  talk  certainly 
must  have  impressed  every  one  with  the 
love  he  had  for  his  calling. 

AWABD8. 

The  prize  for  gteenhouse  plants  was 
awarded  to  Prof.  Osbom,  of  Garrison. 
James  Bell,  gardener.  This  was  a  gold 
and  silver  loving  cup  offered  by  the 
Pierson  U.  Bar  Go.  Mr.  Bell  exhibited 
a  dendrobium  about  one  foot  in  diame- 
ter which  had  78  flowers  thereon.  W. 
H.  Macy,  of  Harrison,  N.  T.,  John  Shore 
gardener,  was  awarded  second  prize. 

The  competition  in  carnations  was  very 
dose.  Prof.  Osbom  showing  11  kinds  and 
W.  W.  Heroy,  B.  Wynne,  gardener,  show- 
ing the  same.  After  four  hours'  consid- 
eration in  the  afternoon  and  after  the 
opinions  of  a  great  many  experts  they 
were  finally  awarded  equal  first  prize, 
which  is  a  silver  loving  cup,  offered  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Go.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Oscar  Garlson,  of  Fairfield. 
Gonn. 

In  the  class  for  carnation  seedlings 
there  were  two  entries  from  Oscar  Garl- 
son,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  P.  Soren- 
son,  gardener,  to  Ghas.  Stewart  Smith, 
of  Stamford,  Gonn.  After  due  considera- 
tion first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Carl- 
son, the  great  deciding  point  being  the 
color  of  his  seedling,  a  beautiful  deep 
crimson.  The  principal  one  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Sorenson  was  a  beautifully  varie- 
gated seedling  for  which  he  was  awarded 
second  prize.  The  first  prize  in  this 
class  is  a  gold  and  silver  cup,  offered  by 
John  Shore,  president  of  the  association. 

The  first  prize  on  roses  was  awarded 
to  Ghas.  Stewart  Smith,  J.  P.  Sorenson, 
gardener,  a  silver  cup  offered  by  Bob- 
bink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The  first  prize  on  violets  was  awarded 
to  W.  H.  Macy,  John  Shore,  gardener, 
and  was  a  gold  and  silver  cup  offered  by 


J.  P.  Socenson,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association. 

The  first  prize  on  hardy  bulbs  was 
awarded  to  Wul  Brandenburg,  of  North 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  and  was  a  gold  and  sil- 
ver cup  offered  by  the  Gardeners'  Ghron- 
icle  of  America. 

A  special  prize  was  awarded  to  G. 
Shaeffer,  superintendent  to  R.  Mortimer, 
of  Tuxedo,  and  W.  W.  Heroy,  B.  Wynne, 
gardener,  for  display  of  stocks,  Mr.  He- 
roy having  two  vaneties  and  Mr.  Morti- 
mer one. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  firsl 

{>rize  was  awarded  James  Bell  tor  the  fol- 
owing  carnations:  Rose  Pink  Enchant- 
ress, Victory  and  White  Perfection. 

On  Friday  the  business  meeting  was 
held,  in  which  a  general  discussion  took 
place  under  the  head  of  ''The  Good  of 
the  Order,"  and  the  by-laws  were  unani- 
mously amended  regarding  asociate 
members,  which  class  of  members  con- 
sist of  those  in  the  trades,  reducing  the 
annual  dues  from  $10  per  year  to  ^2 
»er  year,  this  being  the  same  dues  paid 
»y   active   members. 
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AT  HADISOIf,  N.  J. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Morris 
County  (gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society 
was  devoted  to  carnations,  as  the  March 
meeting  has  been  carnation  night  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  tables  were  filled 
and  the  quality  of  the  fiowers  was  fully 
up  to  last  year.  Bverybody  wanted  to  see 
the  new  ones,  so  we  had  the  hall  filled 
to  the  doors  with  members  and  visitors. 
A.  R.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  the  sub* 
ject  and  as  we  all  know  him  as  an  expert 
grower,  we  were  anxious  to  hear  him  and 
were  not  disappointed.  Report  of  the 
judges  was  as  follows: 

From  A.  Roper,  Tewksbury,  Mass. — 
Carnation  Bay  State,  in  extra  fine  form, 
scaled  90  points;  certificate  of  merit 
Seedling  No.  21  scaled  76  points;  honor- 
able mention.  Seedling  No.  1,000,  vote 
of  thanks. 

From  John  E.  Haines,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
--Oamation  Imperial,  Pink  Imperial  and 
John  E.  Haines ;  brought  by  A.  A.  Miller, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  shown  in  excellent  form, 
had  been  previously  certificated;  vote  of 
thanks. 

From  James  D.  Gockcroft,  Northport 
N.  Y. — Carnation  Harvard  scaled  86 
points ;  certificate  of  merit. 

From  John  Green,  Morristown,  N.  J.— 
Red  Seedling  No.  1,  White  Seedling  No. 
2.  Shown  in  good  shape,  judges  would 
like  to  see  more  of  them  in  large  quan- 
tity. 

From  W.  A.  Manda,  Orange,  N.  J. — 
Seedling  No.  20,  scaled  80  points ;  honor- 
able mention. 

From  Baur  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
— Carnation  May,  shown  in  good  condi- 
tion ;   honorable   mention. 

From  Dailledouze  Bros.,  Flatbush,  N. 
T. — Carnation  Afterglow,  shown  in  ex- 
cellent condition ;  had  already  received 
certificate  from  the  society;  vote  of 
thanks. 

From  Dr.  L.  D.  Ward,  A.  R.  Kennedy, 
grower. — White  Lawson  and  Victory, 
shQwn  in  excellent  condition,  cultural  cer- 
tificate. 

From  R.  M.  Schultz. — Carnation  En- 
chantress in  good  shape;  vote  of  thanks. 

From  Dr.  McAlpin,  J.  Downing  gar- 
dener.— One  vase  carnation  Winsor  and 
one  vase  mixed,  in  good  condition;  vote 
of  thanks. 

From  John  R.  Mitchell. — One  vase 
Rose  Pink  Enchantress  and  one  vase 
Winsor,  in  excellent  condition;  cultural 
certificate. 

From  Florham  Farms,  A.  Herrington, 
Supt. — Four  vases  carnations  in  four  va- 
rieties: Beacon,  Robt  Craig,  White  Per- 
fection and  Enchantress,  in  excellent  con- 
dition; cultural  certificate. 

From  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck,  Orange,  N. 
J.,  John  Dervin,  gardener. — One  vase 
mixed  roses,  fine  shape;  cultural  certifi- 
cate. 

From  A.  R.  Whitney,  H.  B.  Vyse,  gar- 


dener.— Cineraria  hybrida,   a  well  grown 
lot;  cultural  certificate. 

From  Mrs.  Julius  Garlin,  H.  Entwhis- 
tle,  gardener. — Primula  obconica,  speci- 
men plants ;  cultural  certificate. 

From  Florham  Farms,  A.  Herrington, 
superintendent. — ^A  lot  of  Anemone  St 
Bridgid;  vote  of  thanks.  One  vase  Cat- 
tleya  Trianiae,  showing  exceptionally  fine 
type;  cultural  certificate.  Five  vases 
Stock  Queen  Alexandra,  shown  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  cultural  certificate; 
three  dishes  of  cauliflower,  Dwarf  Er- 
furt; vote  of  thanks. 

Next  meeting,  April  8,  will  be  rose 
night.  John  R.  Mitchell,  whose  abilities 
as  a  grower  we  all  know,  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  We  will  try  for 
all  the  new  things  in  the  market  and 
menibers  promise  to  bring  from  our  own 
vicmity  samples  of  their  productions  in 
standard  vaneties.  The  city  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  up  a  good  rose  show. 

B.  R. 

AT  LENQX,  MASS. 

The  annual  rose  and  carnation  night 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
Mareh  7  in  the  society's  rooms  and  was 
the  most  successful  of  any  ever  held. 
Some  60  vases  were  shown  of  the  leading 
varieties  and  the  quality  was  very  high. 
In  carnations  Beacon  seemed  to  be  Uie 
most  popular  scarlet,  Winsor  pink.  White 
Perfection  and  White  Bnhcantress  whites. 
Pink  Imperial  in  the  dark  pink  class, 
and  Enchantress  in  the  light  pink.  Mrs. 
Patten  as  a  variegated  out-classed  the 
variegated  Lawson,  and  Halowarden  as 
a  crimson  showed  strongest  among  the 
older  varieties.  The  new  crimson.  Har- 
vard, shown  by  J.  D.  Gockcroft,  of  North- 
port,  N.  T.,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  new 
variety,  Wanoka,  exhibited  by  Wa-no-ka- 
Greenhouses,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.,  were 
much  admired  by  all  the  growers  present, 
and  were  given  the  society's  highest 
award.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
both  these  varieties  had  a  great  future 
before  them.  The  flowere  shown  indi- 
cated all  the  good  qualities  of  stem, 
calyx,  and  substance  that  the  most  criti- 
cal could  desire. 

A  splendid  vase  of  gardenias  was 
shown  Dy  F.  Heeremans,  whose  success 
with  them  has  been  far  above  the  average. 
Stocks  cut  from  4-inch  pots  running  from 
two-  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
feet  in  length  were  shown  by  A.  H.  Win- 
gett,  the  varieties  being  Queen  Alexandra, 
Beauty  of  Nice  and  Princess  Alice.  A 
mammoth  bunch  of  single  violets.  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  300  flowers,  which  for 
length  of  stem  and  general  good  qualitr 
could  not  be  surpassed,  was  shown  by  F. 
Heeremans.  The  new  Boston  violet  was 
sent  by  Wm.  Sim,  Cliftondale,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  arrived  in  poor  condition. 
Roses  were  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Wingett 
and  F.  Heeremans,  also  a  salmon  tank 
sport  of  Beacon  carnation  by  the  former. 


HAIL. 
The  worst  hail  storm  for  many  years 
broke  over  Richmond,  Ind.,  March  18. 
Globules  of  ice,  the  size  of  walnuts, 
shattering  glass,  are  reported,  Fnlle 
Bros,  having  sulfered  great  loss.  Ont- 
side,  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  riddled 
of  their  buds,  but  fortunately,  as  frost 
followed  the  storm,  no  great  damage  to 
fruit  crops  are  anticipated. 


New  Haven,  Conn. — Egbert  Thrall, 
of  106  Willard  street,  a  landscape  gar- 
dener employed  by  the  Elm  City  Nurs^y 
Co.,  was  found  lying  unconscious  near 
the  railroad  tracks  at  Stony  Greek,  March 
6,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  over  an  embank- 
ment. The  engineer  of  the  Shore  Line 
express  saw  Thrall  near  the  tracks  and 
thought  he  had  been  hit  by  a  train. 
When  picked  up  it  was  found  that  hia 
injuries  consisted  of  a  few  cuts  on  the 
face  and  head.  After  his  cuts  w«r« 
dressed  at  the  hospital  Mr.  Thrall  went 
to  his  home.  ^^ 
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ORCHIDS  POFULAlt  m  JAPAN. 

'I  see  very  few  growers  of  orchids  in 
America,"  said  H.  Suzuki.  *'In  Japan 
they  are  very  popular.  In  the  city  of 
Tokio  there  are  about  600  greenhouses 
belonging  to  private  people,  in  which 
mainly  orchids  are  grown."  One  Amer- 
ican firm  exported  ?5,000  worth  of  or- 
chid plants  to  Japan  last  year. 


TO  UTTRODUCE  THB  UGflOfI  BERRY. 

Conrad  Skarstedt,  a  Swedish  horticul- 
turist, who  is  anxious  to  introduce  in 
this  countrj'  the  lignon  berry,  which  is 
similar  to  the  American  cranberry,  ar* 
rived  at  New  York  recently.  Mr.  Skar- 
stedt believes  he  can  educate  the  Ameri- 
can taste  to  like  the  Swedish  berry,  and, 
if  successful,  will  promote  farms  and 
factories  for  its  culture  and  preparation 
for  the  market  in  this  country. 

GOOD  SUGGESTIONS. 

Try  planting  some  of  the  tall  Lima 
beans  for  shade  about  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  windows  and  porches.  The 
vines  with  their  shining  green  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  make  an  excellent 
and  attractive  shade,  and  later  the  long 
green  pods,  well-filled  with  plump  beans, 
will  make  a  dish  relished  by  all.  Plant 
a  border  of  parsley  around  the  flower 
bed,  either  the  extra  Curled  Dwarf  with 
ite  bright  green  leaves  so  finely  cut  that 
they  look  like  moss,  or  the  fern-leaved 
variety,  which  makes  a  dainty  garnish. 
Carrots  would  also  make  a  good  border 
plant  where  the  vegetable  garden  is 
small.  The  roots  thus  raised,  would  be 
all  many  families  would  want.  Their 
femlike  leaves  would  make  an  excellent 
setting  for  a  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums. 
The  Japanese  climbing  cucumber  is  a 
good  variety  to  plant  where  room  is  lim- 
ited, as  it  takes  kindly  to  a  trellis  or 
pole.  The  cucumbers  are  large  and 
pleasant  flavored.  If  you  have  never 
grown  the  yellow  com.  include  it  in  your 
order  this  spring.  It  is  most  delicious. 
Golden  Bantam,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  small,  but  it  is  a  reminder  that  pre- 
cious things  come  done  up  in  small 
packages.— H.  C.  A.  in  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Yet  this  important  source  of  revenue  is 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  south  division 
under  the  present  absurd  system  of 
divided  control  of  the  parks.  Evidently 
the  people  of  the  south  division  recognise 
the  injustice  of  this  arrangement  Last 
September,  several  wards  in  the  south 
park  district,  returned  majorities  at  the 
polls  for  the  proposed  new  charter,  with 
its  provisions  for  centralizing  the  control 
of  all  the  parks. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

WIND  SOWS  THE  SCALE. 

The  San  Jose  scale  will  kill  a  tree  out- 
right in  three  years.  I  have  seen  a  whole 
peach  orchard  wiped  out  by  the  insect, 
says  a  writer  in  American  Cultivator. 
The  scale  insect  can  be  carried  by  a  man 
when  picking  the  fruit,  pruning  or  work- 
ing in  the  orchard;  birds  may  convey  it 
or  insects ;  it  may  be  blown  by  the  wind. 
To  show  that  they  will  blow  I  dte  the 
case  of  a  man  at  work  in  the  orchard 
whose  back  was  covered  with  them  as  he 
walked  along  in  the  wind. 


SMALL  PARKS  AND  A  DIVIDED  CITY. 

Three  small  narks  are  being  established 
In  the  west  division  of  Chicago  as  the 
result  of  the  $1,000,000  bond  issue  au- 
thorized in  1906.  In  park  No.  3,  a  4- 
acre  tract  at  May  and  West  Twentieth 
streets,  a  small  field  house  has  been 
erected  and  other  work  is  far  advanced. 
In  park  No.  1.  eight  acres  at  West  Chi- 
cago avenue  and  Noble  street,  improve- 
ments are  well  under  way.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  to  secure  four  acres  at 
Jefferson  street  and  Fourteenth  place  for 
park  No.  2  have  been  begun. 

Jens  Jensen,  the  landscape  architect 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  west 
parks,  in  an  address  at  the  City  club  the 
other  day,  told  of  this  progress  and  of 
the  benefits  which  such  small  parks  would 
afford  when  conducted  as  neighborhood 
centers.  He  called  attention  to  the  small 
number  of  these  pleasure  grounds  pro- 
vided for  the  congested  districts  of  the 
west  division.  He  declared  that  park 
consolidation  was  the  only  means  of 
remedying  this  condition,  the  west  divi- 
sion being  financially  unable  to  pay  ef- 
ficient park  taxes  to  provide  the  needed 
recreation  centers.  ^    ,     _ 

The  funds  for  park  purposes  derived 
from  the  great  values  in  the  down  town 
districts  of  Chicago  in  justice  should  go 
to  the  parks  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


THE  MAIDENHAIR  SPLEERWORT. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  our  na- 
tive ferns  may  be  gathered  in  midwinter, 
if  one  knows  where  to  look  for  it,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  it  is  almost 
as  common  as  it  is  charming.  This  is 
the  maidenhair  spleenwort,  or,  as  it  is 
more  often  called,  the  Bnglish  maiden- 
hair, though  it  is  rather  misleading  to 
call  it  English,  since  it  is  found  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  almost  throughout 
North  America.  It  is  a  small,  delicately 
made  fern  that  loves  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  moist,  shady  cliffs,  often  grow- 
ing in  flat  rosettes  against  the  pernen- 
dicular  sides  of  creviced  rocks.  Near 
Philadelphia  it  is  unfortunately  rather 
scarce  nowadays,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
depredations  of  ruthless  collectors.  It 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Schuylkill  hills, 
however,  while  in  the  more  mountainous 
districte  of  the  state,  almost  every  rocky 
stream  sings  to  its  fronded  colonies. 
People  who  keep  a  comer  in  their  gar- 
dens for  wild  planto.  will  find  the  maiden- 
hair spleenwort  a  contented  denizen  of  a 
rockery.         ^ 

FLOWBRS  OF  THB  MONTHS. 

January   —   Snowdrop;    expressive    of 


fidelity,  hope,  purity. 

■~  "         y — Prf 

irch — 
esty. 


* ,     ..imrose;    sincerity,    youth. 

March— Violet ;  faithfulness,  love,  mod- 


Febniary- 
h— Vi 


April  —  Daisy;    innocence,    patience, 
peace. 
May— Hawthorn;    hope,    happy   domes- 

june— Honeysuckle ;  fidelity,  love,  de- 
votion. 

July— Water  lily ;  purity  of  heart,  faith. 

August— Poppy ;  consolation. 

September — ^Morning  glory ;  affection, 
equanimity^ 

October— Hops;  hope.  ^^  ,,^ 

November  —  Chrysanthemum ;     fidelity, 

December— Holly ;  domestic  happiness, 
foresight. 


CATALOGtrSSS  RBCBITBD. 

Peter  Henderson  k  Co.,  New  York,  gran 
Med,  forage  plants,  etc.;  Kendall  ft  Whitnegr* 
Portland,  Me.,  seeds,  implements,  etc.;  Theo. 
Ko8B,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  garden  and  (arm  seeds; 
Ottolander  k  Hooftman,  Boekoop,  Holland, 
nursery  stock;  The  Connon  Floral  Go.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  plants,  shrubs,  etc.;  Wagner  Park 
Conservatories,  Sidney,  O.,  garden  and  lawn 
plans;  James  J.  H.  Gregory  ft  Son,  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds;  David 
Sachs,  Quedlinburg,  Germany,  garden,  agrioul- 
tural  and  flower  seeds;  JjCMlev  Bros.  Nursery, 
Chicago,  nursery  stock;  K.  Veithuys,  Hillegom, 
Holland,  bulbs  and  flower  roots;  W.  W.  Wil- 
more,  Denver,  Col.,  dahlias,  hardy  plants,  etc.; 
EllwAngi?r  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nursery 
stock;  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa., 
hardy  trees  and  plants;  0.  M.  Hobbs  ft  Sons 
Nurseries,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees;  Vaugfaan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago, 
seeds  and  plants;  J.  F.  Rosenfleld,  West  Point, 
Neb.,  peonies:  Memphis  Floral  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  bedding  plants; 
Thoa,  Meehan  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
outdoor  plants;  The  Advance  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  ventilating  apparatus;  Amzi  Godden  Seed 
Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  seeds,  plants,  etc.;  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Priae 
Supplement  for  1908;  B.  C.  Pratt  Co.,  New 
York,  "Scalecide;"  S.  J.  McMichael,  FindUy, 
O.,  vegetable  plants;  The  Storrs  ft  Harrison 
Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  nursery  stock ;  ^Edward  Oil- 
Ictt,  Southwick,  Mass.,  hardv  ferns  and  peren- 
nials; Hasslach  ft  Roumanille,  St.  Remy  de 
Provence,  France,  seeds;  Vilmorin-Andrieux  ft 
Co.,  Paris,  France,  chrysanthonums ;  Wagner 
Park  Conservatories,  Sidney,  O.,  hardy  plants, 
shrubs,   etc. ;    E.   Neubert,   Wandsbek,    Germany, 


THB    CONTBNTESD    PUMPKIN. 

The  Gkirden  Truck  went  on  a  strike 

And  made  an  awful  racket ; 
The  foolish  Cabbage  burst  her  head. 

The  Onion  split  his  Jacket 

The  Peppers  burned  and  Beets  grew  red. 
While  Kale  growled  like  a  shmer; 

The  Popcorn  cried,  "I'll  neyer  pop 
For  any  creature's  dinner." 

The  Jolly  Pumpkin  laughed  aloud. 
With  voice  so  rich  and  mellow, 

"Why,  that's  Just  what  you're  planted  for, 
You  foolish,  selfish  fellow. 

"pye  gathered  all  the  sun  and  dew. 
To  plumpen  me  and  sweeten. 

So  I  can  make  the  nicest  pie 
That  one  has  ever  eaten. 

"And  when  they  pass  me  twice  around, 

T\\  feel  Fve  done  my  duty. 
If  father  says,  "Ma,  save  them  seeds-^ 

That  pumpkin  was  a  beauty.' " 

— ^MoCall's  ICagaxine. 


AMERICAN  HARDT 

RHODODENDRONS. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  GROW  THEM. 
Just  Published.    Free. 

HAILANP.  KIL8IT,0wMr,     8ALIif,MA8S 

Hishland  Nursenr.  3800  ft.  elevation  in  the  Caro- 
lina MoaotaiDa  and  Salem  Branch  Nsrserr. 


reer's  Garden  Book 


dAMA^ASU 


IaAa^AUSa^U 


A  COMPLETE  iuide  to  ffrowini?  flowenand  v^tretahletf,    Faur  si^pierb  cQlof  pHates 
and  four  duof^fie  pla***      2^8  D'-ofuF-^tT  jnu^rr^ri'd  pn^cii  dc*rrihiiie  tbe  wortJiy 

hovHnci  nn^  th^  time  tested  T^rletlcs  of  both  flower*  and  v^Aeublei,  including 
our  nain&tclijt  bte  H-^rdr  Pf  renntali,  Aoaci,  Dalillii,  Cmnsi,  Glidloll,  elc. 
^^Dreer^s  GBrdcn  Book"'  ifi  Died  oi  a  reference  book  br  maar  leadini  collea'flt. 

Maittd  to  anyatu  mstUioninr  this  pubUc^tioH  on  receipt  Superb  late  BrtBCllillg  Altcrt. 

itf  to  cents,  which  mar  b€d€dmcted/rom  your  first  ordMT.         The  eadeit  ymriety  to  grow.    Apacketof 

HE3KIDV  A    riDI^PD  714Gli««tmrt^«       teed  enonrh  to  raise  a  hundred  plants. 

nCniKl  A«  I-^KDCK  rnilADBlPIIIA.       lOc'NQl'denBooli- free  with  each  order. 


SLUG-SHOT 

U8XD  FBOX  GOBAM  TO  OOBAN  FOR  20  YBARB 

Sold   hy  8«od    Dealori  of   AmoricMu 

Savei  Cvrantt,  Potatoeft,  Ct Mwge,  Melons,  nowrn.  Itf es, 

and  8knib<  Crom  loaecta.  Pat  up  io  popular  package!  at  popular 


pricea.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Baga  and  Blights,  etc..  to 
B.  HAMMOND,     -     Plataklll.^n.HiidMa.  New  York. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

Mpply  any  of  tte  MIowIbs  bookSt  postpaid,  at  tha  prices  slveo: 


Manual  op  thb  Tsbbs  op  NoBriti 
Ahbuca  (Sargent).— Tbe  mo«t  com- 
plete and  anthoitic  work  on  the  subject 
The  paaes  nnmber  826,  with  over  600 
Ulnatrattona.  BTerf  tree  etodent  thonld 
have  It.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wikdbkbaks,  Etc.  (Powdl). 
—A  treatiie  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plantsTor  cotmtry 
and  subnrban  homes.  A  volnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illostrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Psinciplbs  op  Fruit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  Is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPIX>WBR   and  AiaaBD 

Vbobtabubs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  YegetaUes  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  verf  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiyation,  hiuv 
Testing  and  preserring  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species* 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (WauRh).— This 
Is  a  very  nseftd  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  i«  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating \&  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  bunness.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  foimd  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

'How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  la  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It    25  cents.  ( 

Thb  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fSivice  is  given  In  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hand^mely  lllua- 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  Aicbrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  czpei  x,  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbtbodo  (Johnson).- A 
practkal  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.00l 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
•^The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouRhfy  reliable  work  by  an  eminent^ 
snocessnd  practical  florist  IDustrated, 
$2.00.  » 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
miall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  us- 
ietiptood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
ions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
tyadnths,  tulips;  and  aJl  manner  of  btdbs 
md  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ides,  stunmer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
:he  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tM  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBss  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bjr  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Ro8B  (BUwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
Grom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
raxiety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
"leen  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  stra  w- 
3erries,  raspberics,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  wMte;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omiRient  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encTdopsBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  weU  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Orchard  akd  Fruit  Gardbn 
(Powell)  —Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  of  Ahbrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florkxjlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  ob  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.^. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  }aj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
histrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglibh  Flowbr  Gardbn  ( Robin- 
son) .—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m)werB  oi  aU  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eyeiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man]r  hundreds  of  illustratious.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  of  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  uid 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matteia. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  Dlua- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fi-uit,  vq^^ 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbningl  (Prof.  Green,  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cuHivatioa  a 
uut-beanng  trees.    $1.00.  I C 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
Imisis  Vehchii,  Qematls  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Lris 
iCaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Guiservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  pla^s  a 
spedalty.wioiaiaiaiai 

F.  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modem  House  Plaosffor  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Tat  of  the  Laod  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   REOEIPT   OP   PRIOE. 

f  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "-^'.c'^r ■; 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROF.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 

Porowrly  StaU  Entomolof  ist  of  HUrylMd 

A  Prmetieal  Treattte  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
tnil  «iifeeitve  meiiiiiiuf  ueslroylug  uiaect  pesu  and 
omer  Teruiln  in  vaiiou«  placea.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
Otticouie  of  practical  tests  made  by  tlie  author,  to* 

Kiher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  iniporUut  books  pabllshed  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  wiU  be  of  ptftlcuiar 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OROWBRS  AND  NVRSERTMEN 
o«  htg  to  tbe  widespread  prevalence  of  ibe  noiurlous 
San  Ju>e  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aciti  gas  iMbe  only 

(kracileai  remedy  foribe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
H  being  uhed  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  1« 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  eaf^llr 
appUfd  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous |*estsat  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con- Id- 
rr<*<l  tbe  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  tblseountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mo*t 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENEB8   AND  IXORTST8 
have  found  that  vcKerables  and  flowers  caimot  be 

? Town  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  f«ir 
he  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  lias  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detaU  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  tlie  gas. 

MILEEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  sas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  meet  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taliiiug_graln  in  8tor.>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudoeure. 
COEI.EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wUi  flnii  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
J*ct.    It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  oiil.> 
«  ork  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  1<«  written  in  a 

Copnisr  non-technlcal  style,  m-ofnsely  Illustrated, 
andonmely  bound,  covering  SM  pages,  prioe,  post- 
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CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


GO     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Tbad£  Marks 

Designs 

COFVRIGHTS  BlC* 
may 


tlons  strictly  conOdenttsJ.  HANOI 

lent  free.  Oldest  agen—  ' 

Patent*  taken  tbroui 


'ommunlea- 

.„„,„_^  „  on  Patents 

loy  for'iMMmHngjMtenta. 
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gjwtei 
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Anyone  sending  a  skeCcb  and  deeorlptlon  n 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether 
invention  Is  probably  patenUbJej^ommunl 

cyfor 

uih  » 

tptOal  fioeies,  without  onarga,  in  the 

Scieiilifk  Jhiericaii* 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  T<«nrest  eir- 
culatlon  of  any  sclentlflc  Ipumal.  Terms,  98  a 
ear :  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


CO;f»'"-*-»' New  York 

lea,  OK  F  St,  Washington,  D.  G. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  4escribiar 
tbem.     Priot,  $1.00  Mttpaid. 

THE  OARBtNING  C0>,  Chlcatt- 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  »  • 

Gardening  ^.^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  yolumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  IS7.60L 
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ENfiUSn  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  SMriS^TWfi'  'ftT'lS'lS?.?'® 

5 lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  iSc:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  oo  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 
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tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldioflr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  bricK  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
tl.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 
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CHiCAQOi  84*86  H«nd#iph  St, WEW  YOUK;  14  Baroiay.  St, 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadhig  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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FIRST  PSLIZB  GROUP  OF  POT  R03BS  AT  CHICAGO  ROSE  SHOW,  BY  VAUGHAN'S  GRBENHOUSBS,  WESTERN  SPRINGS,  ILL. 


DBCORATIVE  ROSES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
what  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced 
by  plants  of  these  lovely  decorative  roses 
when  lightly  forced  in  a  moderate  tem- 
perature such  as  any  amateur  with  a 
small  greenhouse  may  keep  up.  Large 
flowered  roses,  such  as  are  grown  by  the 
million  for  cutting  from  in  the  large 
^greenhouses  used  by  commercial  florists, 
are,  of  course,  very  beautiful  or  they 
would  not  be  so  popular  with  everyone, 
but  there  is  a  delightful  variety  in  form, 
color  and  habit  in  these  small  flowered, 
free  blooming  roses  that  is  most  inter- 
esting, while  the  ease  with  which   they 


may  be  cultivated  is  a  strong  point  in 
their  favor.  • 

The  present  is  a  capital  time  for  the 
would-be  grower  to  visit  establishments 
where  these  varieties  are  grown  and 
make  his  selection  fiom  the  almost  num- 
berless kinds.  The  individual  who  could 
not  find  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
taste  must  be  hard  to  please,  for  they 
are  of  all  colors  and  shades  and  of  great 
variety  in  form.  Among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  group  illustrated,  which  was 
shown  by  Vaughan's  Greenhouses,  West- 
ern Springs,  111.,  at  the  great  Chicago 
rose  show,  are  Hiawatha,  a  grand,  free 
flowering,   single   rose  of  exquisite  color. 


The  flowers  are  of  varying  shades  of 
pink  and  rosy  white,  produced  in  bunches 
of  a  dozen  or  more  all  along  the  new 
growth.  The  growth  is  easily  trained 
into  any  shape  desired,  hardy  and  vig- 
orous and  the  variety  is  well  fitted  either 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  culture. 

Another  Idvely  rambler  rose  is  the  new 
Newport  Fairy,  a  plant  of  which  was 
figured  in  our  last  issue  and  described  in 
the  report  of  the  above  show.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  this  week  from  Ruth- 
erford, N.  J.,  says  that  he  has  seen  the 
individual  plants  shown  at  Chicago  at 
(he  establishment  of  the  Julius  Roehrs 
Co.,   who   is  siMuling  out   this  fine  rose, 
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and  that  they  are  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
now  as  they  were  before  they  took  the 
long  round  trip  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
Windy  City,  and  went  through  the  trying 
ordeal  of  a  three  days*  show.  As  to  its 
beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  its 
lasting  qualities  could  not  be  better  at- 
tested to  than  in  the  conununication  re- 
ferred to.  This,  too,  we  are  informed 
by  Julius  Roehrs,  Jr.,  is  just  as  suitable 
,  for  outdoor  growth  as  for  forcing. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  such 
little  gems  as  Baby  Rambler  and  its 
white  variety,  so  interesting  and  bright 
and  flowering  in  such  small  plants.  Then 
there  are  many  varieties  of  German  ori- 
gin, probably  the  finest  of  all  being  the 
pretty  pink  Tausendschon,  which  pro- 
duces flowers  in  great  numbers  and  of 
varying  shades  of  color.  The  grower  of 
the  group  above  says  that  this  grand 
variety  does  not  like  hard  forcing.  Its 
flowers  are  far  prettier  and  better  when 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  come  along 
slowly  in  a  temperature  around  50® 
than  if  much  heat  is  used.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Rambler  bears  hundreds  of 
small,  daisy-like  flowers,  not  so  bright  in 
color  as  those  of  the  well-known  Crim- 
son Rambler,  but  in  more  compact 
>  bunches  and  more  regular  in  form.  These 
are  only  a  very  few  of  the  interesting 
varieties  in  this  section  and  there  are 
many  others  equally  good.      ' 

The  treatment  of  these  plants  is  very 
simple.  Inside  they  should  be  potted 
flnnly  in  a  good  substantial  compost  con- 
siHtinf[,ixf  a  sound  loam  three  parts,  the 
other  ^rt  being  made  up  of  sand,  grit 
and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  dried  cow 
manui«  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal. 
Very^Tkih  compost  at  first  is  wrong;  let 
the  plants  get  establlghlPd  and  feed  can 
be  given  afterwards,  if  the  plants  are 
Obtain^  in  viiiter  and  are  dormant,  let 
them  be  placed  in  a  perfecUj^  cool,  light 
house  or  <1ied  -mid  be  cut  *ack  sUghtly. 
Here  the  roots  will  recover  and  take  hold 
of  the  new  soil  and  frequent  spraying 
overhead  rather  than  heavy  watering  at 
the  roots  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  keeps 
the  wood  plump.  When  well  established 
and  just  breaking  the  buds,  place  them 
in  the  greenhouse  and  let  them  come  on 
gently.  Keep  insects  in  check  by  fumi- 
gating and  spraying  in  the  usual  way. 
when  the  plants  wlU  soon  be  full  of 
flower. 

Grown  outdoors,  the  plants  should  be 
given  a  moderately  rich  soil  at  ^rst, 
feeding  the  roots  by  mulching  as  the 
plants  grow.  They  are  excellent  for 
planting  to  run  up  veranda  posts:  for 
covering  unsightly  walls  or  dead  trees, 
or  be  trained  over  arches,  pergolas  or  oth- 
er garden  structures,  or,  many  of  them, 
for  planting  in  beds,  pegging  down  and 
cutting  back  in  spring  for  a  gorgeous 
summef'  display.'  AUfiough'-in  the  cold- 
est localities  these  roses  are  often  win- 
ter killed  to  some  extent,  yet  they  are 
as  hardy  as  any  other  kinds,  and  may 
be  protected  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
they  throw  up  long,  vigorous  shdots  in  - 
autumn,  they  must  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  not  cut  back  in  spring,  as  the 
hybrid  roses  are.  The  flowers  in  most 
cases  appear  all  along  these  shoots,  and 
to  cut  them  away  means  losing  a  lot  of 
flower.  HoBTUS. 


hibited  at  the  American  Rose  Society's 
exhibition  recently  held  in  Chicago,  and 
awarded  a  silver  cup.  Its  origin  is  inter- 
esting because  the  blood  of  two  famous 
roses  courses  through  its  veins.  The  pollen 
parent  is  the  great  American  Beauty, 
the  rose  that  has  made  more  money  for 
the  rose  growers,  dealers  and  the  whole- 
salers of  America  than  all  the  other 
roses  combined,  probably,  and  if  the  fig- 
ures could  be  computed  with  anything 
like  accuracy  the  profits  on  diamonds 
would  pale  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance.    The  seed  parent  was  S^ifrano  a 


gree  was  being  discussed  **never  mind 
the  pedigree,  can  he  trot?"  Judging  from 
the  number  of  Wyndmoor  that  were  cut 
by  Myers  and  Samtman  for  Christmas 
there  is  no  doubt  on  the  score  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  the  quick  way  it  breaks 
after  being  cut,  may  be  seen  when  exam- 
ining it  growing.  It  is  a  darker  pink 
than  Killarney  and  retains  the  color 
until  fully  open.  It  has  more  petals  than 
the  last-named  favorite,  and  looks  as 
though  it  ought  to  be  equally  as  valuable 
for  ;?rowing  outdoors  as  for  forcing.  In- 
deed it  was  the  bright  color  of  the  flowers 


ROSE    CRIMSON    RAMBLER. 
A  Well  Known  and  Useful  Decorative  Variety. 


KOSE  WTNDHOOR. 

I  had   the  pleasure  recently  of  seeing 
flowers  of  the  novelty  among  roses  head- 
ing these  notes- and  was  more  favorably' 
ImpreflBed  with  It  than  ever.    It  was  ex- 


good  old  favorite  in  its  day,  and  still 
grown  as  one  of  the  debutante  favorites 
and  as  reminiscences  for  the  belles  of  30 
years  or  so  ago.  So  that  we  must  all 
confess  that  it  is  well  bred. 

A  celebrated  rose  grower  of  Massachu- 
setts said  when  the  rose  William  Fran- 
cis Bennett  was  a  novelty  and  its  pedi- 


as  produced  by  the  original  seedling 
plant,  growing  outdoors,  that  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  senior  part- 
ner as  to  its  possible  value,  and  -it  is 
to  be  hoped'  that  he  will  be  well  re- 
warded for  his  quickness  of  perception 
and  that  it  will  pr6ve  a  valuable  rose  for 
the  public.  KdV^tin  Lonsdale. 
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The  Oreenhouse. 

succuLEinr  plants. 

One  writer  has  described  succulent 
plants  as  the  caricatures  and  cartoons 
of  the  plant  world  and  such  they  are  in 
many  respects.  Their  many  and  varied 
forms  are  decidedly  striking  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
world.  A  few,  indeed,  have  gorgeous, 
waxy,  delicately  tinted  flowers  and  the 
flowers  of  all  are  beautiful  though  for 
the  most  part  they  are  too  small  to  be 


a  specialty  of  furnishing  this  class  of 
plants  to  the  trade.  This  interest  in 
these  plants  is  manifoldly  increased  if 
one  has  the  conveniences  for  growing  the 
plants  from  seed.  The  marvelous  £ver- 
sity  of  forms  among  adult  plants  is  sur- 
passed by  the  additional  marvelous  man- 
ner in  which  these  have  developed, 
through  successive  changes,  from  very 
small  seed.  < 

The  accompanying  flgure  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  tigrinum  serves  well  to  il- 
lustrate one  type  of  succulents — one  in 
which    the    fleshy    leaves    constitute  the 
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MESBMBRYANTHBldUM   TIQRINUM. 


attractive.  So,  after  all,  it  is  the  gro- 
tesque forms  of  the  plants  themselves 
that  attract  one's  eye.  To  many  peo- 
ple cacti — a  name  quite  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  succulent  plants,  regardless 
of  their  botanical  relationships — give  an 
impression  of  ugliness  and  repulsiveness. 
Many  who  at  nrst  held  this  antipathy, 
afterwards,  through  closer  association 
with  the  plants,  have  become  attached 
to  them  through  observing  the  perfect 
synunetry  of  tliueir  plans  of  growth.  They 
discovered  that  in  the  mammillarias^  for 
instance,  the  little  tubercles,  occupjring 
the  entire  surface  of  the  plant  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  definite  and  pleasing  pat- 
tern ;  that  at  the  summit  of  each  tu- 
bercle is  a  cluster  of  spines  not  thrown 
in  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  regu- 
larly arranged  in  perfect  symmetry. 
Among  the  agaves  they  have  noticed  Uiat 
there  is  not  only  a  great  variation  in 
the  color  and  forms  of  the  leaves  but 
that  the  margin  of  the  leaf  for  each 
species  shows  characteristic  features. 
One  is  entirely  without  spines  while  an- 
other is  furnished  .  with  spines  -  quite 
re^lar  in  form  and  set  at  qstiU  regu- 
lax  intervals.  These .  may  be  straight 
or  curved,  pointing  outward,  upward,  or 
downward,  varying  with  the  species.  So 
it  18  with  all  the  other  subgroups  of 
suoculents.  Each  has  its  interest  em- 
phasized by  comparison  with  other 
similar  forms. 

£ver  since  these  oddities  of  the  veg- 
^»ble  world  first  came  to  the  notice 
of  plant  lovers  there  have  been  those 
who  were  so  interested  by  them  that 
tli^  have  gathered  together  most  inter- 
esting collections.  Such  collections  have 
become  quite  common  in  Europe  and 
today  there  is  a  goodly  number  in  Amer- 
icsL,  Already  these  collectors  have  reached 
m.  number  sufficiently  large  to  warraiit 
several  commercial   growers   in  making 


bulk  of  the  plant.  In  most  instances  the 
common  name  applied  to  a  plant  desig- 
nates its  resemblance,  in  some  portion, 
to  its  namesake.  In  this  particular  plant 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  their  position  on 
the  stem  and  the  marginal  row  of  fang- 
like processes  clearly  explain  the  name 


great  division .  of  iBucculeuts  -  eomprises 
those.,  with  a  thick,,  fiesby/  «tefa^  with 
leaves -.very  much  rej^uc^ed' -  ia  size  os 
entirely  absent..  This ;  division '  is  utade 
•  up.  chiefly  of  three  groups— ^the  euphor- 
bias of .  Africa  and  India,  ..the  stapelias 
and  their  rallies  of  Africa  land  the:  caeti 
of  America.  They  -all .have  •  similar 
habit  of  gxowth  ai}d*a]fe  natives  of  re- 
gions of  sinlilar  cUmatio  i:!onditiQns. 

Probably  no  One  Other  family'^f  plants 
produces  such  a  Variety  Of  forms  m  the 
plant' itself  ad  does  that  of  the  caotacn. 
As  their  name  implies  the  mammiHarias 
are  the  "nippel-cacti" — referring  to  the 
regularly  arranged  tubercles  on  the 
plants'  surface.  The  "living  rock"  with 
its  apparently  dry  &nd  fissured  tubercles 
resembles  nothing  so  closely  as  a  handful 
of  pebbles.  The  dumpling  cactus  is  also 
a  self-explanatory  name^  as  is  that  of 
bishop's  cap.  The  Turk's- head  'is  a 
spherieal  plant  sumOunted  J^  a  large 
oblofig  or  tbutad  growth  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  felt:like  Wool  of  a  reddish 
colbr,  aliogether  not  oinlike  the  TurldAh 
ca]^.  flsii-ho4>k'  cactus  lias  j:alerence  to 
those  in  which  Some  of  the  spines  are 
curved  at  the  end  In  -the  form  of  nAioik, 
Others  Of  this  *grdup  grow  ^Arge  ysiA 
tall  like  '  the -ffiant  caS;us  ^of  Ariaena 
— Which  gftiuftSyf  height  ofSCfcetr  0th- 
— era  yow.  more  slender  .and,  are  climbers, 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  very  tall  trees. 
To  this  group,  belong  the  popular  night- 
blooming  cereus  and  kindred  plants,  with 
their  gigantic,  fragrant,  white  fiowers. 
Not  air  cacti  are  desert  plants  by  any 
means.  One  group  of  a  considerable 
number  of  forms,  is  strictly  tropical  and 
like  its  neighbors,  the  orchids  and  brome- 
liads,  grows  high  up  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  and,  ^  like  them,  are 
air-plants.  Among  the  'individuals  of 
this  group  is  to  be  found  the  rit-tail 
cactus,  the  crab  or  Christmas  c^actus, 
and  the  mistletoe  cactus.  This  last 
grows  In  great  clusters  clinging  for  sup- 
port to  the  branches  ;of  trees.   Its  stems 


COLLECTION  OF  SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
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"tiger-jaw."  Close  allies  to  this  are  the 
"cat-jaw,"  "dog-jaw,"  etc.  To  this  same 
type  of  succulents  belong  also  the  agaves 
(century  plants),  aloes,  haworthias, 
gasterias  and  echeverias.     The     sebofld 


are  small,  8mQOth,Jllender  and  round.  In 
every  way  this  plant  so  strikingly  re- 
sembles its  namesake  that  it  is  not  at  all 
Strang  the  early,  botanists  considered  it 
a  tine  mistlfetoe." 
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And  so  the  list  of  common  names 
might  be  prolonged  but  these  snftioe  to 
show  how  varied  are  the  forms  of  plant 
growth  and  it  is  this  peculiar  variation 
which  becomes  the  attractive  feature  of 
the  succulent  plants  in  all  divisions.  Oo- 
casionally  a  person  may  be  found  who 
will  grow  a  night  blooming  eereus  for 
many  successive  years,  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  unfold  its  wondrous 
flowers  one  night  only  during  the  year, 
but  as  a  rule  this  group  of  plants  is  not 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  iifl  flowers  but 
more  for  the  fascinating  character  of  the 
plants  themselves. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  these 
plants  may  be  grown,  their  fewer  de- 
mands for  constant  care  and  attention, 
recommends  them  very  highly  as  house 
plants.  In  the  summer  months  they  may 
be  placed  out  in  the  open  and  in  winter 
they  are  content  with  a  small  space  ab 
the  window.  A  very  intei>esting  small 
collection  may  be  planted  in  one  vessel. 
Such  a  group  ifr  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  readily  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  greater  surface, 
allowing  the  roots  to  spread  out  hori- 
zontally, even  though  they  intermingle, 
has  many  advantages  over  growing  each 
plant  in  a  separate  pot.     When  such  a 


miniature  collection  is  artistically  ar- 
ranged it  may  occasionally  be  taken  from 
its  place  behind  the  window  curtain  and 
preside  with  grace  at  the  center  table. 


EASTER  LaES  FROM  SEED. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
past  few  years  in  this  country  in  the 
production  of  lilies  from  seed,  expen- 
ments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  this  direction  heretofore  referred  to 
having  given  an  impetus  to  efforts  along 
the  same  line.  Amongst  those  who  have 
carried  on  these  experiments  is  Fred- 
erick G.  Bauer,  of  Govanstown  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  producing  some  fine  flowers, 
homogeneous  in  type,  thick  in  texture, 
and  borne  on  stems  of  good  height  and 
strength.  llie  illustration  herewith 
shows  one  of  his  best  plants.  The  first 
seed  came  from  the  original  crossing  of 
L.  giganteum  and  L.  mulitiflorum.  The 
seed  of  the  earliest  flowering  specimen 
resulting  was  sown  and  the  flowers  it 
produced  were  fertilized  with  i)olIen 
from  a  good  form  of  L.  Harrisii  (from 
Bermuda  stock).  Then  two  of  the  re- 
sultant plants,  which  proved  the  best 
and  earliest,  were  again  crossed,  the 
strongest   being   selected    as   seed-bearer. 


One  plant  produced  from  this  crossing — 
tliat  showu  in  the  engraving,  made  from 
a  photograph — ^produced  stems  five  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  bore  42  perfect 
^Bowers.  Fourteen  of  these  flowers  were 
permitted  to  produce  seed,  which,  planted 
in  turn,  gave  a  large  number  of  plants 
which  have  flowered  abundantly.  The 
type  was  by  no  means  fixed,  great  va- 
-  riety  being  exhibited  in  the  length  of 
the  stem  of  the  individual  flowers,  many 
of  these  measuring  from  15  to  18  inches 
from  the  main  stalk  to  the  heel  of  the 
flower,  which  adapts  the  bells  for  cut- 
ting and  using  singly.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  flowers  are  borne  at  an 
incline  or  angle  from  the  main  stalk  of 
about  45**.  while  in  other  types  the  flow- 
ers set  on  squarely. 

x*he  seed  is  sown  in  August;  the 
plants,  as  soon  as  well  established,  are 
tranaplanted  into  thumb  i>ots,  shifted  in 
the  spring,  and  grown  right  on.  The 
general  experience,  so  far  as  evoked,  has 
been  that  the  flowers  grown  in  this  way 
lack  uniformity:  but  Mr.  Bauer  has 
found  that  this  can  be  secured  by  a 
process  of  careful  selection  so  that  the 
bulbs  will  produce  as  great  or  even 
greater  uniformity  as  the  bulbs  usually 
'  found  on  the  market.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  foliage  grows  from  the  ground 
and  there  is  no  disease  at  all.  The  plant 
shown  was  repotted  after  the  first  sum- 
mer's rest  and  grown  on,  producing  four 
bulbs  which  measured,  as  they  ~|^w  in 
the  pot,  just  18  inches  around.  Mr. 
Bauer  has  planted  this  y^ear  something 
fike  3,000  of  bis  seedlings  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  operations  is  looked  for 
with  great  interest.  The  bulbs  that  are 
about  flowering  now  are  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  cross,  and  of  these  the  best  and 
earliest  individuals  will  be  selected  and 
fertilized  again;  from  the  seed  thus  se- 
cured still  another  crop  will  be  raised. 


SEEDLING  LILY-L.   GIGANTEUII  X   L.    MULTIFLORUM, 
Raised  by  Frederick  C.  Baur,  Govanstown,  Md. 


CHRTSAlfTHfiMUHS  FOR  POTS. 

Good  pot  chrysanthemums  are  seldom 
too  plentiful  if  dwarf  and  well  flowered. 
The  ordinary  varieties  as  grown  for  cut 
flowers  are  in  very  few  cases  suitable  for 
growing  as  pot  plants.  They  are  too 
tall  in  growth  and,  when  a  number  of 
flowers  are  wanted,  loose  and  often  of 
poor  color.  As  an  early  white  the  old 
Lady  Selbome,  a  sport  from  the  still 
older  pink  James  Salter,  is  good.  We 
thought  this  had  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation but  saw  it  last  season  grown  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  There  are  several 
good  pompons:  so  many  in  fact  that 
there  is  no  ne(^  to  name  them  and  these 
small  flowered  kinds  come  of  excellent 
color  and  perfect  shape;  they  are  the 
best,  in  short,  for  dwarf  pot  plants.  Then 
many  of  the  singles  and  single  anemones 
are  excellent,  Garsa  (rosy  white)  Mary 
Anderson  (white),  and  Miss  Rose  (rosy 
red),  being  among  the  most  useful.  The 
grand  old  yellow,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  is  still 
unapproached  in  the  Japanese  section. 
The  color  is  grand  and  the  stiff  stems 
and  deep  green  foliage  are  of  the  best 
It  is  an  ideal  variety  for  pot  culture  and 
if  our  raisers  could  give  us  a  white  of 
the  same  excellent  character  and  flowei^ 
ing  as  late  as  it  does  they  would  earn 
the  blessings  of  the  trade.  If  th&^  are 
good  healthy  stock  plants,  cuttings  for 
this  purpose  may  go  in  now  but  if  die 
cuttings  are  not  good  leave  tbem  for  a 
time.  It  is  important  to  get  a  good  start 
keep  the  plants  cool  and  airy  right  along 
and  pinch  them  low  down  at  the  first 
potting.  Then  hard  substantia!  foliage 
will  be  produced  that  will  not  suffer  later 
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when  the  plants  are  placed  outdoors,  as 
they  must  be  if  they  are  to  keep  dwarf. 
When  Uie  cuttings  are  struck  and  ready 
for  potting  do  not  delay  or  they  soon 
get  out  of  hand.  Pot  very  firmly  in 
sound  loam  not  over  rich  at  first. 


MUYARDIAS. 

Where  a  light,  suitable  soil  exists,  bou- 
vardias  may  be  planted  outdoors  for  the 
summer,  where  they  will  make  a  strong 
growth  and  fine  plants  for  lifting  in  fall. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  suitable  it  may  be 
improved  by  adding  plenty  of  peat,  leaf 
mould  and  a  little  dried  cow  manure  and 
made  to  work  well  by  the  addition  of 
coarse,  sand.  This  is  the  best  method  of 
summer  culture  if  flowers  are  not 
needed  until  November,  but  if  they  are 
needed  earlier  the  plants  must  either  be 
kept  in  pots  or  planted  out  on  a  bench 
inside.  In  the  first  case  get  the  soil  well 
prepared  now,  ready  to  plant  out  the 
young  stock  as  soon  as  danger  from  se- 
vere frost  is  over.  The  plants  in  this 
case  will  not  need  potting  but  will  keep 
going  all  right  if  well  looked  after  for 
water.  If  they  get  a  little  hard  they  will 
soon  grow  out  of  it  when  j;>lanted  out 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  form 
flowers  as  this  is  weakening.  If  bench 
culture  inside  is  decided  on  make  up  a 
good  holding  compost  and  plant  the 
young  stock  out  at  about  18  inches  apart. 
Make  the  soil  very  firm  in  the  benches 
and  use  the  potting  stick  or  rammer; 
when  all  are  planted  use  a  small  rake 
and  loosen  the  surface.  After  planting 
spray  the  plants  regularly  three  or  four 
times  a  day  while  fine  but  keep  the 
roots  a  little  on  the  dry  side  until  well 
established.     A  good  method  of  growing 


bouvardias,  intermediate  between  the  two, 
is  to  have  beds  made  with  a  solid  con- 
crete bottom  outdoors.  Fill  these  with 
soil  and  plant  in  the  usual  way.  The 
plants  lift  with  magnificent  balls  of  roots 
under  these  conditions  and  do  not  suf- 
fer as  do  those  planted  outside.  In  all 
cases  the  principal  points  in  summer  cul- 
ture are  to  keep  the  plants  growing  free- 
ly by  frequent  spraying,  pinching  regu- 
larly to  prevent  their  flowering  and  keep- 
ing them  free  of  insects.  Ck>ol  airy  con- 
ditions are  needed,  if  the  plants  are  un- 
der glass,  to  produce  a  solid  growth. 


take  up  little  room  this  way  and  are  so 
easy  to  do  that  there  should  be  more  of 
them  grown. 


EUPHORBIA  FULGEIfS. 

Euphorbia  fulgens  (Jacquinifleflora)  is 
unrivalled  as  a  bright  red  winter  flower- 
ing plant  for  cutting  from.  Closely  allied 
to  the  poinsettia  it  is  totally  distinct  as 
a  flower  and  the  long  shoots  wreathed 
with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  well  shown  up 
by  the  deep  green  leaves,  are  among  the 
brightest  in  existence.  Cuttings  inserted 
during  this  month  will  make  fine  stock. 
The  old  plants  may  now  go  into  heat 
and  plenty  of  cuttings  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. Root  these  as  advised  for  poin- 
settias  and  grow  the  plants  on  in  the 
same  way  at  first.  But  the  euphorbia 
may  be  pinched  once  and  three  shoots 
taken  up.  Let  them  go  straight  away  in 
a  light  position  in  a  warm  moist  house. 
Some  growers  who  have  small  span-roofed 
houses  train  them  up  under  the  glass  and 
this  is  an  excellent  plan  as  it  consolidates 
the  growth  as  it  is  made,  insuring  that 
flowers  in  plenty  and  of  good  color  will 
be  produced.  The  plants  may  be  grown 
in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  narrow 
trough-like  box  next  to  the  glass.     They 


VIOLET  PROPAGATING. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  further  delay  in 
breaking  up  the  old  violet  roots  and 
propagating  the  young  stock.  Shake  off 
the  most  of  the  soil  from  the  clumps  as 
they  are  dug  from  the  benches  and  lay 
Ihem  on  the  surface,  covering  with  mats 
or  in  some  other  way  if  the  sun  is  bright. 
Get  after  them  at  once  and  cut  the  old 
clumps  up.  Reject  the  older  portions 
with  thick  root  stocks  in  the  center  of 
the  plants  and  endeavor  to  get  healthy 
young  runners  with  a  few  fresh  young 
roots.  If  the  foliage  is  heavy  on  the 
single  varieties  cut  a  little  of  this  away ; 
on  the  doubles  this  will  usually  be  un- 
necessary. Cold  frames  are  the  best 
places  for  starting  young  violets,  but 
they  also  start  well  on  a  thoroughly  well 
prepared  border  outside,  not  in  the  full 
sun  if  this  can  be  avoided.  Where  stock 
of  the  double  varieties  is  scarce  the  small 
points  of  the  runners  make  useful  stock 
in  plenty  of  time  for  planting  inside,  and 
in  fact  will  often  produce  finer  flowers 
than  the  divisions.  Root  then  nt  once 
in  a  cool  propagating  bench  and  when 
well  rooted  treat  as  advised  for  phints 
from  division. 


DORONICUMS  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Many  who  grow  the  doronicums  in  the 
herbaceous  border  fail  to  realize  how 
useful  they  are  for  the  greenhouses  in 
the  early  spring  months,  says  a  writer 
in  Gardening  Illustrated.  The  doroni- 
cum  succeeds  rpmarkably  well  when  giv- 
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en  pot  culture,  and  -amateurs,  especially, 
would  find  it  well  suited  to  tb'eir  re- 
quirements, for  it  is  an  inexpensive  plant, 
it  can  be  depended  on  to  produce  a  good 
number  of  its  sbowy  yellow  blossoms, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  requires  no 
artificial  warmth  to  get  it  into  flower, 
solar  heat  alone  sufficing  for  this.  Al- 
though rather  late,  those  at  all  skeptical 
can  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  lifting 
and  potting  up  some  well  ripened  crowns 
forthwith,  standing  them  in  the  green- 
house, when  they  will  soon  start  grow- 
ing and  product  flowers  in  due  course. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants 
potted  in  the  autumn,  which  should  then 
be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  until  wanted 
to  be  taken  inside  to  flower.  How  I 
first  came  to  learn  what  a  good  pot  plant 
the  doronicum  makes  was  in  consequence 
of  some  roots  coining  into  my  hands  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not  be  planted  in 
the  borders.  These  were  potted  and 
stood  in  a  cold  bouse,  with  the  idea  of 
planting  them  out  the  first  favorable  op- 
portilnity  ;but  before  this  arrived,  growth 
had  commenced,  and  was  followed  by  a 
plentiful  display  of  flowers.  The  variety 
was  D."  :  plantagineum,  but  the  taller 
growing  I),  p.  excelsum  succeeds  equally 
as  well,  while  D.  Caucasicum,  though  of 
dwarfer  habit,  will  make  a  fine  show  if 
the  roots  are  placed  in  rather  deep  pans. 
When  flowered  under  glass  the  blossoqas 
are  cleaner  looking  and  slightly  paler  than 
when  seen  under  ordinary  conditions  out- 
doors, and  are  always  greatly  admired. 


BEBDmG  pLAirrs. 

Although  space  is  in  meet  cases  very 
scarce  -now  it  is  -  important'  that  the 
bedding  stock  of  9J^  kinds  gets  plenty  of 
room 'and  attention,  for  if  good  plants, 
well  hardened,  are  expected  by  bedding 
out  time;  tliere  is  not  inocfa  time  to-iose.- 
It  is  too  Jate  now  to  get  good  geraniums 
by  striking  top  cuttings  and  not  much 
more^pinching  must  t>e  done  if  the  plants 
are  wanted  in  flower  by  June  1,  but 
any  leggy  misshapen  plants  may  yet  be 
cut  back  and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  the 
sand  as  they  will  make  nsefol  plants  to 
put  out  for  stock.     Get  -all  the  growth 


possible  into  seedling  lobelias  and  plants 
from  cuttings,  pinch  them  r^niiftrly  and 
see  that  they  do  not  want  for  root  room. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  ntim- 
ber  of  lobelias  that  may  be  propagated, 
especially  if  the  instructions  given  in 
these  columns  with  regard  to  stock  plants 
were  followed.  Keep  coleuses  and  perilla 
in  a  good  light  to  bring  out  the  color  of 
the  foliage.  Altemantheras  and  iresinea 
(achyranthes)  may  be  freely  propagated 
if  the  flowers  are  kept  constantly  picked 
from  the  plants,  to  induce  the  free  pro- 
duction of  growth  shoots.  Take  the  cut- 
tings when  quite  young  and  soft  and 
strike  them  over  a  fair  heat,  pinching 
as  soon  as  roots  are  produced;  they  will 
make  nice  little  stock  in  time  for  bed- 
ding out.  Heliotropes  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  flower,  but  kept  growing  in  a 
good. light  for  a  few  weeks  if  they  are  to 
flower  freely  when  they  are  planted  out 
There  is  still  time  to  sow  such  things 
as  French  marigolds,  asters.  Phlox 
Drummondi,  ten  week  stocks  and  ain- 
nias,  all  of  which  are  nsefnl  for  prick- 
ing off  and  hardening  in  boxes. 

The  Flower  Qarden. 


HARDT  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

A  good  herbaceous  border,  or  beds  of 
the  best  perennials  for  cutting,  is  a  most 
useful  asset  in  summer.  One  of  the  best 
plants  is  the  single,  brightly  colored  py- 
rethrum  now  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Plants  raised  from  seed  last  fall 
and  wintered  in  frames  or  in  protected 
beds  may  now  go  to  their  permanent  po- 
sition, one  moderately  sheltered  if  pos- 
sible. The  single  and  double  forms  like 
a  good  and  moderately  rich  soil  and  the 
flowers  must  be  lightly  shaded  to  aUow 
them  to  open  slowly  and  come  of  the  beat 
color.  Seedling  delphiniums  may 
flower  a  little,  but  are  better  for  a  sea* 
son  in  nursery  beds  when  they  will  be 
grand  clumps  for  next  season's  planting. 
The'  deep  blue  forms  are  the  most  popu- 
lar and  these  can  be  selected  in  the  nur- 
sery beds  this  year  and  marked  for  per- 
manent   planting.      Gaillardias,    Shasta 


daisies,  columbines.  Coreopsis  grandiflora, 
rudbeckias.  Lychnis  Ghalcedonica  and  dor- 
onicums  in  variety  are  only  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  and  best  and  a  good  stock 
of  these  help  out  nicely  with  annoals, 
snch  as  asters,  sweet  peas  and  others  at 
a  time  when  indoor  cut  flowers  are 
scarce.  There  is  no  better  time  for  fonri- 
ing  new  plantations  of  the  majority  of 
these  than  the  present  just  as  the  growth 
is  on  the  move  and  their  culture,  if  gone 
into  properly,  is  bound  to  prove  inter- 
esting. 


BBDDIlfG  PLANS. 


We  present  herewith  some  diagrams 
of  the  flower  gardens  at  Lincoln  and 
Washington  parks,  Chicago,  together 
with  lists  of  plants  used  in  eadi  in 
1006: 

LinoOLN    PABK. 

1. — ^Begonia  Erfordia  grandiflora.  su- 
perba;  border  Cuphea  platycentnu 

2  and  5. — ^White  single  petonia;  bor- 
der Lantana  delicatissima. 

3  and  4. — Pentstemon  gloxinoides. 

G  and  0. — ^Subtropical,  palms,  crotona, 
dracflenas,  etc. 

7  and  8. — Begonia  Sdimittii. 

10  and  11. — ^White  stocks,  followed  Iqr 
heliotrope. 

12  and  IS.^Vinca  alba. 

14  and  45. — Geranium  Connteas  of 
Harcourt. 

15  and  16. — Pansies,  border  of  BelUa 
perennis;  followed  by  Baby  Rambler 
rose  and  Pilea  serpillfolia. 

17  and  18. — ^Petunia  single  pink. 

19  and  41. — Canna  Souy.  d'Antoine 
Crozy,  second  border  Alocaaia  odorata 
and  Salvia  splendens  alternate;  outside 
border  Pennisetum  longistylnm. 

20  and  42.— Canna  ESgandale,  aeoond 
border  Alocasia  odorata.  Salvia  iplen- 
dens  and  Eucalyptus  globulus;  outside 
border  Pennisetum  Ruppellantun. 

-  21. — Cuphea  silenoides,  border  Santo- 
lina  tomentosa. 

22  and  23. — ^Mixed  beds;  Dracma 
indivisa,  Abutilon  Savitzii  and  Sonv.  de 
Bonn,  Plumbago  Capensis,  Phygelius 
Capensis,  Acalypha  Godseffiana  and  A. 
obovata;  border  of  Pentas  lanceoiata. 

24  and  90. — ^Verbena,  white;  border 
altemantheira,  red. 

25  and  29. — ^Verbena,  scarlet;  border 
alyssum,  dwarf. 

26  and  27. — ^Mized  beds ;  geraniuna  in 
variety;    heliotrope,   abutiloii,   agentnm. 
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verbena,  iresine,  vinca,  lantana  and 
petunia;  boiler  of   Pyrethrum   aureum. 

28  and  38. — ^Ageratum,  border  Pilea 
serpilifolia. 

80  and  37. — ^Bronze  gemnium;  border 
althemanthera,  yellow. 

31  and  84. — Single  petunia,  pink  and 
white.  .     »  .. 

82  and  33. — ^LagerstrcBmia  Indica. 

35  and  36.^Half  standard  heliotrope, 
underplanted  with  Guphea  platycentra; 
border  of  Santolina  tomentosa. 

4a..-Geranium  Mrs.  B.  O.  Hill. 

43. — ^Marraerite  carnations. 

44. — ^^bena  rupestris;  border  of  Bu- 
onymus  radicans  yariegatus. 

46  and  53. — Subtropical,  same  as  6 
and  9.  .       .     ,       , 

47.— Antirrhinum,  pink;  border  Ire- 
sine  Wallissi.  «.   ^   «.„ 

48.  and  49.— Geranium  Mrs.  B.  G.  Hill. 

52l — ^Antirrhinum,  white;  border  Ire-, 
sine  WalUsai. 

54. — ^Begonia  Vernon;  border  golden 
begonia. 

55.' — Geranium  Pullman. 

rjQ  and  57. — Center  Ricinus  Gambod- 
gensis,  Ganna  Florence  Vaughan,  Pen- 
nisetum  macrophyllum  atrosanguineum 
and  Erythrina  crista-galli  in  order 
named;  border  of  Oyperus  altemifolius. 

Border  around  fountain  Salvia  Zu- 
rich and  Impatiens  Holstii;  border  At- 
temisia   Stelleriana. 

WASHINGTON    PABK. 

1  and  27. — ^Verbenas,  border  alyssum. 

2,  6  and  32. — ^Pansies  followed  by  yin- 
cas. 

3,  7,  26  and  31.— Stocks,  followed  by 
cockscombs.  ,       ^ 

4. — Geranium  Jean  Viaud,  border  G. 
Mountain  of  Snow.  ,      ^ 

5. — Geranium  Ben  Shrader,  border  G. 
Mountain  of  Snow. 

8  and  33. — ^Alyssum,  border  alteman- 
thera. 

9,  12,  22  and  25.— Goleus,  border  achy- 
ranthes.  ^ 

10. — Ganna  Sour,  de  Anton  Grozy. 

11. — Ganna  Peley. 

]3. — Geranium  A.  Tennyson  in  center. 
G.  Mme.  Ghievilier  next,  border  altei^ 
nanthera.  ^  ^     , 

14. — Geranium  Gen.  Qnnt,  border 
Santolina  incana. 

15. — Geranium  Meteor,  border  santo- 
lina. 

16. — Geranium  B.  H.  Trego  in  center, 
G.  Gountess  of  Harcourt  next,  points 
ageratum,  border  santolina. 

17. — ^Heliotrope,  antirrhinums,  nailv- 
tiums,  lemon  verbena,  scented  genn- 
iiims,  salvias,  feverfew,  cosmos,  dusty 
miller,  border  lobelia. 

18. — Geranium  Trecuseur  in  center,  G. 
liowell  next,  border  Beffonia  Vernon. 

19._-Geranium  S.  A.  Nutt,  border  san- 
tolina. 

20. — Geranium  Pres.  Leon  Simon,  bor- 
der santolina.  _  ,       ^ 

21. — Same  as  No.  17  except  that  bor- 
der is  of  Begonia  Vernon. 

23. — Ganna  Obicago. 

24.— <Jftnna  Mme.  Grosy. 


28. — Gomphrena. 

29.— Geranium  Mrs.  B.  G.  Hill,  border 
G.  Mountain  of  Snow. 

30. — Geranium  Beaute  Poitevine,  bor- 
der G.  Mountain  of  Snow. 


HOW  TO  USB  BEDDING  PLAIITS. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of' these  plants 
from  the  smallest  annual  like  portulaca, 
to  the  stately  subtropical  plants,  and  the 

gerenuials  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they 
gure  greatly  in  various  effective  dis- 
plays. Then  we  have  tulips,  hvacinths, 
daffodils,  etc.,  for  early  spring  flowering. 
No  garden  need  be  without  flowers  from 
the  time  the  dainty  little  crocuses  peep 
out  of  the  snow  until  late  in  fall.  No 
matter  how  small  the  purse  enough  seed 
can  be  purchased  to  obtain  a  very  bar^ 
monious  and  artistic  effect,  as  well  as  a 
continuous  season  of  flowers.  It  is  not 
the  Bofeans  of  being  able  to  procure  a 
large  amount  of  choice  plants,  but  it  is 
the  good  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer, 
who  understands  how  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement to  harmoniously  and  discrimi- 
nately  combine  the  various  colors  vrith 
immediate  surroundings  no  matter  how 
inexpenfflve,  that  appeals  to  the  lover 
of  nature  vnth  all  its  beauty*  and  this  is 
what  we  are  striving  for  more  and  more 
every  day. 

WHEBB   TO   PLANT. 

The  proper  selection  of  the  place  for 
the  floral  display  is  first  to  be  consid- 
ered; a  place  where  it  will  be  properly 
effective  is  just  as  important  as  the  exe- 
cution of  the  planting,  as  this  takes  a 
definite  part  in  the  entire  scheme.  Lo- 
cality, buildings  and  size  of  grounds  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  smaller 
the  place,  the  simpler  should  be  the  dis- 
play;  it  is  easy  to  overcrowd   a  small 


front  lawn. whereby  the  proper  effect  is 
entirely  lost.  Large  places  in  proportion 
will  have  more  elaborate  plantings,  and 
the  artist  will  have  occasion  to,  plan  spe- 
ctal  features  such  as  courtyards^  nar- 
terres,  sunken  gardsHS;.  Italian  gardens, 
etc.  ^  »  1 

The  front  of  a  building  is  most  always 
selected  for  the  display,  which  ir  goner- 
ally  formal,  and,  if  the  spdoe  is  Hndted, 
a  narrow  l)order  of^ants  adjoining  the 
building  will  be  sufilcrent,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  beds  on  the  Ifwn,  proportional 
to  the  latter.  There  snould  'always  be 
plenty  of  grass  to  offset  the  beds.  The 
backyard  as  a  rule  is  very  much  neglected 
and  in  many  instances  unsightly ;  here  I 
would  advocate  a  grass  plot  with  a  bor- 
der plantation.  How  much  more^  cheer- 
ful one  would  feel,  looking  into  a  well 
kept  yard  than  at  a  lot  of  rubbish. 

Places  of  larger  dimensions  with  their 
beautiful  landscape  effects  must  be  treated 
more  in  detail.  Here  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  out  in  connection  with  resi- 
dences, conservatories  and  public  build' 
ings,  courtyards,  parterres,  rose  gardens, 
etc,  which  as  a  general  rule  are  part  of 
the  architectural  scheme  and  in^hannoiiy 
with  the  s^le  of  the  building.  In -the  last 
few  years  Italian  gardens  hive  agaia  be- 
come quite  popular,  and  these^  eqiedalty 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape, 
must  be  treated  bv  themselves  ^  they  are 
very  set  and  usually  contain  considerable 
color  well  blended  together. 

PABK8. 

Besides  the  forms  of  special  treatment 
already  mentioned  we  also  have  other 
flower  gardens,  which  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  larger  variety  of  flowering  plants,  in 
the  line  of  annuals,  roses  and«  perennials, 
etc.,  which,  properly  arranged,  make  a 
brilliant  effect  without  interfering  witb 
the  more  subdued  atad  restful  landscape. 
Public  paths  especially  form  ajgr^at  ^eld 
for  floral  displays  and,  althou^a  some  au- 
thorities on  landscape  gardemng  do  not 
favor  them,  I  believe  the  public  fully  ap- 

gredate  flowers.  The  utmost  care  must 
e  taken  not  to  let  them  run  wild  all  over 
the  park;  keep  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
builoings  or  entirely  away  and  screened 
off  from  die  quiet  landscape.  Boulevards 
and  small  souares  can  also  be  most  ad- 
mirably brightened  vrith  flower- bedis. 

Finally  a  few  words  should  be  devoted 
to  the  homes  of  our  loved  dead.  There  is 
nothing  more  soothing  to  the  erief  stricken 
heart  than  the  sight  of  well  kept  ceme> 
teries,  bedded  with  appropriate  flowers 
speaking  the  language  of  peace  and  rest. 
These  are  some  of  the  many  and  varied 
ways  of  adornment  that  bedding  plants 
lend  themselves  to ;  there  still  remains  an* 
other  problem  to  solve — ^namely,  how  to 
use  them. 

HOW  TO  USE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Here  skill  in  artistic  arrangement  and 
hannony  of  colors  is  put  to  a  severe  test. 
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Starting  with  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  various  Dutch  bulbs  are  the  first  to 
attract  attention.  They  are  easilv  culti- 
vated and  therefore  most  appropriate  for 
the  amateur.  Exquisite  effects  and  color 
schemes  can  be  carried  out  and  although 
their  duration  of  bloom  barely  reaches 
more  than  four  weeks,  I  think  they  make 
the  most  striking  display  of  the  season. 
Only  the  purest  and  clearest  colors  should 
be  selected.  Off  colors  and  the  peculiar 
magenta  shades  are  hard  to  match  with 
pure  colors  and  are  best  planted  by  them- 
selves or  far  enough  away  not  to  detract 
from  others.  Mixed  beds  ctmtaining  a 
number  of  varieties  look  well,  but  beds 
of  all  one  color  show  far  better  taste. 
Where  a  number  of  beds  are  planned 
great  attention  must  be  given  (o  working 
out  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  Pink, 
white. and  light  blue  blend  admirably  to- 
gether, next  comes  yellow  then  red  and 
yellow  and   the   various   reds.'     It   is   a 

f:rcat  deal  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  to 
et  the  colors  run  into  each  other  by  de- 
grees than  to  create  too  big  a  contrast. 
Colonies  of  crocuses,  snowdrops  and  scil- 
las  singly  and  several  together,  irregu- 
larly scattered  on  the  lawn  look  very 
charming. 

Pansies,  bellis  and  myosotis  are  also 
extensively  used.  Although  the  pansies 
come  in  a  multitude  of  colors,  they  are 
mostly  used  mixed  and  often  with  Bellis 

gerennis  as  a  border.  Little  advantage 
as  been  taken  of  working  out  color 
schemes  with  pansies,  and  yet,  if  we  stop 
to  study  their  rich  tints,  tints  which  I 
think  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  plant, 
the  possibilities  are  wonderfuK 

Following  these  come  the  summer 
plantings  with  cannas,  geraniums,  helio- 
tropes, begonias,  petunias,  coleuses,  sca- 
ly pnas,  abutilons,  salvias,  verbenas  and 
a  great  number  of  others  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned.  Almost  all  bedding 
plants  thrive  and  flourish  best  in  full  sun- 
light except  tuberous  begonias  and  fuch- 
sias, which  do  best  in  half  shade,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  indirect  light;  othei 
plants  like  some  of  our  hardier  palms, 
phocnices,  latanias,  chamserops.  the  vari- 
ous fibrous  rooted  begonias,  like  semper- 
florens,  Vernon,  Schmitti  and  fancy 
leaved  caladiums  do  well  under  both  con- 
ditions. 

,">  SOIL. 

The  soil  for  cannas,  musas,  ricinus  and 
Caladium  esculentum  should  be  very 
rich;  their  growth  will  be  so  much  more 
luxuriant,  while  the  rest  of  the  plants 
lik^  geraniums,  begonias,  verbenas,  sal- 
vias, cupheas,  ageratums,  etc.,  also  need 
enriched  soil.  Gai'e  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  too  much  fertilizer  as  this  will  result 
in  disaster ;  the  plants  will  show  an  abun- 
dance of  foliage  in  place  of  flowers.  Bed- 
ding plants,  before  being  set  out  in  their 
summer  quarters,  should  be  properly  hard- 
ened off,  they  should  be  exposed  freely 
to  the  air  and  sunlight  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  planting  season  commences. 
Nothing  serves  thia  purpose  better  thaa 


the  hotbed,  no  matter  how  much  some  of 
the  growers  are  opposed  to  this  sort  of 
cultivation.  It  is  true,  the  cost  of  labor 
is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  superior  re- 
sults obtained  fully  justify  the  expendi- 
ture made,  and  plants  hardened  off  in  this 
manner  sutler  but  very  little  in  trans- 
planting. 

We  have  plants  of  every  desirable 
height  from  two  inclies  up  to  eight  feet, 
some  with  a  wealth  of  flowers,  others 
again  with  richly  colored  foliage,  some 
with  coarser,  others  with  more  graceful 
features.  In  the  arrangement  of  plant- 
ings one  great  object,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  t)rinciple8  in  landscape  gardening, 
is  in  many  cases  lost  sight  of,  namely  the 
consideration  of  the  sky  line.  Especially 
in  large  border  plantations  this  should 
be  applied.  Here  we  have  tall  plant- 
ings broken  with  lower  ones,  until  they 
finally  run  out  to  very  low  plants  at  the 
edge.  In  fa^t  in  larger  displays,  the  re- 
lation of  one  bed  to  the  other  should  be 
treated  this  way.  While  the  beds  are  all 
more  or  less  formal,  they  should  not  ap- 
pear stiff.  Every  plant  should  have 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development  and 
where  a  number  of  varieties  are  used 
in  one  bed,  the  tall  ones  should  not  be 
massed  all  together,  but  here  and  there 
one  should  rise  above  the  lower  ones,  so 
as  to  present  a  loose  and  pleasing  ar- 
rangement, while  in  this  manner  every 
plant  will  show  its  valuable  points  more 
advantageously.      For    example    a    bed 

{>lanted  only  with  Ficus  elastica  would 
ook  very  stiff j  but  intermingled  with  the 
graceful  Grevillea  robusta  and  a  border 
of  ivy,  it  loses  this  stiffness  and  presents 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  shows  that 
by  careful  study  we  can  improve  the  bad 
points  of  one  plant  with  the  good  ones 
of  another. 

Particular  care  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  various  tints,  blending 
richly  colored  foliage  tastefully  with  the 
more  gorgeously  tinted  flowers,  so  as  not 
to  create  too  big  a  contrast.  Beds  of 
solid  colors,  alternating  with  some  of 
less  contrast  will  tie  the  entire  display 
harmoniously  together  and  this  will  help 
greatly  to  achieve  the  desired  plan.  It 
IS  in  the  designers  power  to  present  a 
very  brilliant  or  a  very  quiet  picture  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  that  is  required. 
Quiet  and  restful  effects  are  worked  out 
by  using  tints  of  various  blues,  white  and 
grey,  variegated,  glaucous  and  bronse 
foliage  with  a  little  touch  of  red.  An- 
thericum  vittatum  variegatum  Punica 
granatum  pumils,  Abelia  rupestris,  helio- 
tropes. Plumbago  Gapensis  and  P.  G. 
alba,  Phygelius  Gapensis,  santolina  and 
Abutilon  Savitzi  lend  themselves  well  to 
this  purpose. 


PossiBiT  it  is  not  too  soon  to  warn 
inexperienced  growers  against  exposing 
plants.  These-  aunny  days  and  cold 
nights  are  very  dangerous. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Get  the  cannas  all  into  the  flowering 
pots  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lilies  may  be  held  back  by  placing  in 
a  ^ol  shed  where  there  is  no  dust. 

Keep  young  ferns  moving  and  never 
let  them  get  hard  in  the  flats  or  pots. 

Stop  spraying  Deutzia  gracilis  as  soon 
as  the  flower  buds  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Uncover  the  tea  roses  in  order  that  the 
steins  may  harden  a  little  before  prun- 

Tho  early  cauliflower  must  have  rich 
soil,  so  prepare  the  border  with  special 
care. 

Glean  up  edging  plants  sudi  as  the 
dwarf  phlosces  and  others  that  flower 
early. 

Frequent  hoeing  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  to  push  along  the  early  cabbage 
plants. 

Watch  the  seedling  begonias  closely 
and  give  them  more  room  directly  they 
n^  it. 

Get  all  dead  wood  taken  out  of  newly 
])Ianted  and  other  shrubs  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

April  is  the  month  in  which  seed  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  germinates 
most  quickly. 

Disbud  the  roses  regularly.  Twioe  a 
week  is  none  too  often  for  stock  tiiat  is 
growing  freely. 

When  pricking  up  the  shrub  borders 
fcAr  the  sake  of  tidiness  avoid  disturbing 
the  surface  roots. 

Fumigate  at  the  first  sign  of  green  fly 
on  the  pelargoniums  or  the  plants  will 
soon  be  overrun. 

Prick  off  seedling  asters  and  other 
annuals  early  before  they  get  crowded 
in  the  seed  flats. 

Watch  stock  coleuses  now — they  are 
often  infested  with  mealy  bug — and  clean 
them  if  necessary. 

Lower  the  temperature  gradually  for 
newly  struck  stock.  Sudden  changes  are 
very  undesirable. 

Push  on  with  tidying  up  the  herba- 
ceous borders,  pricking  m  what  remains 
of  the  winter  mulch. 

When  potting  pelargoniums  the  last 
time  use  a  few  roughly  broken  bones 
over  the  drainage  hole. 

Pot  up  the  earlier  started  caladiums 
and  cannas  and  give  them  a  slight  bot- 
tom heat  to  start  with. 

Top  the  strongest  shoots  on  the  tea 
roses  when  a  few  inches  high  unless  extra 
large  flowers  are  wanted. 

Avoid  heavy  shading  on  any  stock,  bat 
watch  tender  young  growth  when  there 
are  bright  bursts  of  sun. 

Gontinue  to  sow  sweet  peas  at  regu- 
lar intervals  on  well  prepared  soil,  ac- 
cording to  requirements. 

Where  the  soil  works  well  enough  sow 
lawn  grass  seed,  either  for  new  \Kwm 
OP  the  repair  of  old  ones. 

Much  damage  is  frequently  done  to 
healthy  trees  by  dipping  the  roots  in  oily 
emulsions  and  insecticides. 
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Plan  of  Fiower  Garden  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
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Pash  on  with  the  chrysanthemnm  prop- 
agation, especially  with  varieties  of  which 
stock  is  likely  to  be  short 

Sow  cornflowers,  annual  chrysanthe- 
mums, mifrnonette  and  other  hardy  an- 
nuals  in  clumps  and  lines. 

As  soon  as  the  early  poinsettia  cut- 
tings are  ready  insert  them  over  a  strong 
bottom  heat  in  clean  sand. 

Pot  marguerites  firmly  in  a  fairly 
heavy  soil  that  will  produce  flowers  rather 
than  rank  growth  of  foliage. 

Shift  on  young  coleuses  and  grow  the 
plants  in  a  very  light  house  to  bring 
out  the  color  in  the  foliage. 

Keep  young  fuchsias,  heliotropes .  and 
similar  stock  moving  and  never  allow 
them  to  get  hard  in  the  i>ots. 

Leave  a  little  air  on  at  night  for  a 
short  time  after  mulching  rose  or  carna- 
tion benches  with  fresh  manure. 

Wake  up  any  oddments  of  stock  that 
may  be  laying  around,  such  as  dracnnas, 
crotons  or  ferns  out  of  condition. 

If  any  asparagus  beds  are  to  be  made 
from  plants  get  them  ready  and  planted 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Obtain  and  plant  suitable  climbers  and 
vines  for  veranda  posts,  dead  trees  or 
other  objects  it  is  necessary  to  cover. 

When  stopping  wounds  in  trees,  either 
by  paipting  or  with  cement,  see  that  both 
air  and  moisture  are  entirely  excluded. 

Never  neglect  staking  of  all  standard 
trees  directly  they  are  planted,  as  a 
wind  whipped  tree  cannot  obtain  a  hold. 

Get  the  small  ragged  shoots  and  frost 
killed  ends  trimmed  out  of  the  dwarf 
flowering  shrubs  without  further  delay. 

Prick  out  seedling  asters  in  quite  a 
cool  hopse,  on  firm  soil,  and  see  that 
Screen  ^y  or  thrips  does  not  attack  them. 

Pinch  out  the  earliest  flower  trusses  on 
the  calceolarias  to  throw  vigor  into  the 
side  scoots,  which  will  form  a  much  finer 
head. 

The  junipers  are  among  the  best  con- 
ifers for  planting  in  bleak  situations,  for 
wind-breaks  and  to  hide  anything  un- 
sightly. 

Look  out  for  the  stock  plants  of  poin- 
settias.    A  few  placed  in  a  warm,  moist 


house  now  will  soon  produce  plenty  of 
cuttings. 

Prepare  a  quantity  of  dry  soil  for 
sprinkling  around  and  covering  small 
seeds  when  the  beds  or  borders  do  not 
work  well. 

Where  sluas  are  plentiful  sprinkle  a 
little  soot  and  lime  around  the  primroses 
or  many  of  the  earliest  and  best  flowers 
will  be  lost 

Get  all  the  help  available  now  at  plant- 
ing deciduous  subjects.  Bvery  day  such 
plants  are  out  of  the  ground  lessens  thdr 
chance  of  success. 

Quarters  that  were  well  prepared  in 
fall  for  asters,  sweet  peas,  etc.,  may  be 
lightly  forked  over  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
face is  dry  enough. 

Watch  the  firing  very  carefully.  Over- 
heating the  pipes  in  the  morning  not  onlv 
wastes  fuel  but  is  productive  of  weak 
growth  and  insects. 

Shake  a  little  loose  litter  around  the 
rhubarb  roots  that  are  not  to  be  forced 
to  protect  the  stems,  earlier  produce  be- 
ing thereby  insured. 

See  that  no  mildew  is  left  to  be  car- 
ried on  into  summer.  It  is  far  easier 
to  get  rid  of  now  than  when  the  heat- 
ing pipes  are  out  of  use. 

in  grading  operations  see  that  tree 
trunks  are  not  deepl:[r  buried.  Many  fine 
trees  have  been  injured,  and  in  some 
cases  lost,  by  inattention  to  this. 

For  planting  in  exposed  positions, 
there  are  few  shrubs  to  beat  the  tam- 
arisk, its  feathery  shoots  being  always 
attractive.     It  likes  a  sandy  soil. 

It  pays  to  take  a  little  time  prepar- 
ing tree  roots  before  planting.  Gut  away 
all  jagged  and  torn  roots,  using  a  sharp 
knife  and  cutting  in  an  upward  direction. 


Marion,  O. — As  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  12-year-oId  Blanche  Bain,  this  city 
will  again  be  beautified  this  spring  and 
summer  by  1,000  or  more  flower  beds. 
Little  Miss  Bain,  who  is  one  of  the 
youngest  philanthropists  in  the  world, 
has  ror  three  years  presented  thousands 
of  packages  of  flower  seed  to  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  the  city,  and  in  doing 
so  has  launched  a  movement  which  prom- 
ises to  be  permanent. 


THE  LATE  W.  A.  KELLERlfAN. 

The  body  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Kellerman, 
who  died  of  fever  in  the  wilds  of  south- 
eastern Guatemala,  will  not  be  disin- 
terred, respecting  the  wishes  of  the  sci- 
entist expressed  to  the  family  prior  to 
his  death.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
news  brought  by  James  Zimmer,  one  of 
the  students  in  the  ill-fated  expedition, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Guatemala, 
that  governmental  customs  preclude  re- 
moval of  bodies  before  the  elapse  of  sev- 
eral years,  make  it  assured  that  Prof. 
Kellermau^s  burial  mound  among  nature's 
children  he  loved  so  well,  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Mr.  Zimmer  and  H.  E.  Barber,  another 
student  member  of  the  party,  visited  Mrs. 
Ivellerman  recently  and  told  the  story 
of  the  scientist's  death.  Mr.  Zimmer 
said  the  party  was  about  17  miles  from 
any  city  when  Prof.  Kellerman  became 
very  ill,  but  that  his  malady  was  not 
considered  serious.  The  next  day,  March 
7,  Dr.  Kellerman  with  two  companions 
traveled  to  Ix>s  Amates  on  mules,  and 
from  that  place  the  botanist  and  Mr. 
Barber  took  a  train  for  Zacapa,  75  miles 
distant,  on  the  new  railroad.  Dr.  Kel- 
lerman died  the  following  night.  He 
was  found  dead,  with  his  hands  folded 
across  his  breast  when  his  companion 
got  up  about  midnight  to  see  if  any- 
thing was  wanted.  The  body  was  buried 
the  day  after  death,  according  to  law. 


Hollywood,  CiLL. — A  flower  show  with 
a  gorgeous  floral  parade  and  a  tourna- 
ment in  which  society  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  will  strive  for  honors,  the 
period  of  festivity  to  wind  up  with  a  ball, 
is  planned  by  the  woman's  club  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hollywood  club,  com- 
I>osed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  to 
be  held  April  30,  May  1-2.  This  festival 
of  flowers  will  be  the  crowning  effort  of 
the  year  on  the  part  of  this  public-spir- 
ited organization  of  women,  to  whose  ef- 
forts in  the  last  three  years  the  city  owes 
its  library,  the  cleaning-up  and  beaut i- 
fication  of  the  city  accomplished  on  Ar- 
bor day  and  other  public  benefits. 
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GamDnmio  is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
ctjeir  interest,  and  it  behooyes  you,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  sail 
your  oase,  please  write  and  tell  ps  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  AST  QUBsnoxB  tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pHf^tical 
gardening  matters.  We  wilt'  take  Measure  is 
•answering  them. 

Sbhd  TIB  NoTBB  of  your  experience  in  nrdening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others 
may  be  enlishtened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  peroaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  TIB  Photooraphb  ob  Skxtobbb  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  yege  tables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  hay* 
them  engrayed  for  GaBDBiinro. 
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Sow  early  beet. 

Propagate  violets. 

Push  on  i^nth  the  tree  planting. 

Sow   mignonette  among  the   roses. 

Don't  expose  any  tended  plants  yet. 

It  is  never  too  early  to  use  the  hoe. 

Get  the  lawn  mower  ready  for  work. 

Prepare  soil  for  veranda  baskets,  win- 
dow boxes  and  vases. 

Sow  cucumbers  for  indoors  again  if 
the  first  seed  failed. 

Heavy  floods  are  reported  from  vari- 
ous Canadian  points. 

From  Grookston,  Minn.,  comes  reports 
of  an  S-inch  snowstorm. 

Prick  up  the  soil  on  the  herbaceous 
border  but  avoid  injury  to  the  plants. 

Cubes  of  sod  are  preferable  to  p<>ts 
or  flats  for  .sowing  melons  in  to  trans- 
plant to  the  field. 


The  New  England  Dahlia  Society  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  dahlias  at  Tre- 
III ont  temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
17-19. 

KOSENENTSTACnELPARAT      IS     nOt     the 

name  of  a  new  rambler  rose,  but  that  of 
an  apparatus  for  removing  thorns  from 
rose  stocks. 

Have  the  ground  thoroughly  warmed 
up  before  sowing  small  seeds  or  the  weeds 
get  started  early  and  the  crop  comes  in 
a  poor  second. 

Muriate  of  potash  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes  is  thought  by  some  growers  to 
spoil  their  flavor.  These  growers  pre- 
fer the  sulphate  of  potash. 

At  a  cost  of  about  eight  cents  each, 
a  grower  of  cantaloupes  at  Brawley, 
Calif.,  has  used  small  muslin  and  wire 
protectors  that  have  proven  very  useful 
in  forwarding  his  plants. 

The  oriental  plane  is  a  splendid  street 
and  park  tree.  During  the  recent  ice 
storm  in  Illinois  and  vicinity  this  tree 
appears  to  have  suffered  less  than  almost 
any  other,  while  it  is  beautiful  summer 
or  winter. 

Most  beautiful  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced with  the  bright  yellow  daffodils, 
such  as  Golden  Spur,  and  blue  forget-me- 
nots.  These  are  more  suitable  for  day- 
light decoration  than  using  under  artifi- 
cial light. 

The  authorities  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  now 
require  property  owners  to  plant  trees 
in  front  of  their  property  and  in  case  of 
neglect  will  do  the  work  and  charge  the 
property  with  it.  No  Carolina  poplars 
Is  the  order. 

A  HIGH  tribute  is  paid  to  the  geranium 
catalogue  of  R.  Vincent,  Jr.,  &  Sons  Co., 
of  White  Marsh,  Md.,  in  the  fiorticnl- 
tural  Advertiser,  Eng.  '  This  publication 
deplores  the  fact  that  no  such  catalogue 
is  issued  in  England  and  the  editors  are 
in  a  peculiarly  gOdd  position  to  know. 

'An  English  magistrate  recently  im- 
posed sentence  on  a  school  boy  who 
had  damaged  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Ealing  corporation.  He  ordered  the  boy 
to  provide  another  tree,  and  plant  it  him- 
self. This  seems  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical way  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime. 

J.  Blaauw  &  Co.,  Boskoop,  Holland, 
inform  us  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Holland  visited  their 
nursery  March  20,  and  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  interested  in  the  fine  col- 
lections of  various  plants  and  buildings. 
Her  Majesty  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  large  flowering  hybrid  rhododendrons. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners is  a  neatly  got  up  book  of  84 
pages  well  illustrated  with  fine  repro- 
ductions of  pretty  scenes  in  the  various 
parks,  the  front  cover  picture  being  a 
charming  view  on  Minnehaha  parkway. 
There  are  also  well  executed  plans  of  the 
various  parks  and  much  interesting  read- 
ing matter. 

An  American  correspondent  to  one  of 
the  trade  papers  in  England  points  out 
the  weaknesses  of  the  American  Goose- 
berry Mildew  act,  noting  the  fact  that 
any  other  tree  or  bush  may  be  sent  from 
this  side  even  if  grown  alongside  dis- 
eased gooseberry  bushes  or  packed  in 
material  that  may  have, wrapped  diseased 
bushes.  The  writer  instances  this  as  "an 
interesting  bit  of  red  tape.*' 


It  is  reported  that  a  species  of  locust, 
discovered  in  Louisiana  by  Prof.  R.  S. 
Cocks,  of  Tulane  University,  has  been 
pronounced  new  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, of  Harvard  University. 

There  is  a  disposition  on,' the  part  of 
growers  who  open  their  gr^nhouses  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  to  withdraw;  this 
privilege.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  pleksure 
of  the  many  should  be  curtailed  by  the 
misdoings  of  the  few  who  do  not,  ap- 
parently, appreciate  the  kindness  of 
growers  sufficiently  to  keep  their  hands 
off  choice  fiowers  or  conduct  themselves 
properly  when  in  the  greenhouses. 

An  international  forestry  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  in  Stockholm,  the  beautiful 
Swedish  capital,  in  1910.  American 
products  are  expected  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  other  {Mints.  British  exhib- 
itors will  send  exhibits  and  others  are 
expected  from  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Can- 
ada and  Australasia.  Comparisons  will 
be  made  of  rare  woods  from  remote  parts 
of  the  world  and  practically  unknown 
trees  now  without  names  will  be  sub- 
jected to  comparative  examination  and 
recorded  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
scheme  of  terminology. 


A  HnVE  OF  mFORHATlON. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Gardening 
from  the  first  number  and  value  it  very 
highly  indeed.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of 
information.  Chas.   R.   Hext. 

Brantford,  Ontario. 


TAKE  A  BRACB. 


It  must  be  a  cold  blooded  individual 
who  fails  to  respond  to  the  call  of  nature 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  everything  is 
bounding  with  new  life  and  energy.  The 
grass,  the  trees  and  the  birds  all  tell  of  - 
a  new  season ;  all  have  their  own  way  of 
showing  it,  each  unmistakable.  The 
time  is  here  when  the  subuihanite  who 
begins  to  garden  in  May  and  finishes  in 
June  takes  his  annual  brace,  buys  his 
seeds  and  tools,  prepares  his  soil  and 
sows'  the  seed  all  in  one  day,  while  his 
visions  of  fine  flowers  an<)  vegetables  are 
rosy.  But  his  seedlings  sre  attacked  by 
birds  just  as  surely  as  he  is  attacked  by 
the  humorous  writer  in  the  press  who 
must,  about  now,  be  preparing  his  annual 
witticisms  for  the  poor  amateur  gar- 
dener. 

Well  this  class  of  gardener  cuts  no 
figure  though  there  is  always  hope  for 
him.  There  must  be  a  beginning  for 
everyone  and  we  hox)e  that  an  increasing 
number  will  get  the  gardening  habit  in 
spite  of  the  funny  men  on  the  newspaper, 
many  of  whom  are  among  our  most  en- 
thusiastic amateurs.  The  real  garden 
lover  began  his  season^s  work  long  ago. 
On  the  cars,  during  our  walks  abroad 
and  in  every  locality  we  have  seen  him 
busy  for  weeks.  His  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  there  is  no  fuss  made  about.  One 
never  knows  how  much  he  has  done, 
simply  because  the  work  seems  to  liave 
done  itself.  He  has  left  no  trace  behind 
except  that  the  garden  is  always  tidy 
and  always  produces  just  what  is  wanted 
when  he  wants  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
gardener  who  gets  the  most  out  of  his 
small  plot  and,  incidentally,  out  of '  life 
as  a  whole.  Take  a  brace,  then,  you  who 
are  still  thinking  of  what  should  be  done, 
and  get  down  to  work  with  an  end  in 
view. 


igo8. 
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The  Oracle. 


Vov  are  invited  to  coneult  "TB  OSACU"  oo 
any  matter  that  puzzle*  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  aide  of  the  mper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  aa  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  shovld  in  all  cases  be  ffiven. 

TKDINnfG  PRIVET. 

Ed.  Gabdbnino: — 

Is  it  necessary  to  trim  privets  just 
planted?  If  so,  what  would  be  the 
proper  height  to  trim?  A.  S. 

A  little  trimming  will  be  advisable  as 
it  will  ease  the  roots.  The  height,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  Uie  size  of  the 
plants.  Cut  back  to  wood  that  is  fairlj 
well  ripened. 


GLASS  FOl  PALM  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardkning: — 

Will  ribbed  glass  bum  palms  and 
other  tropical  plants?  If  so,  what  is  the 
best  glass  for  a  palm  house?  No  shad- 
ing is  needed.  P.  G.  P. 

While  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
burning  the  foliage  if  ribbed  glass  is 
used,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  cheaper  to  use 
ordinary  plain  glass  if  no  shading  is 
needed. 


GETTING  RID  OF  MOLES. 

Ed.  Gasdening: — 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of 
moles?  They  have  ruined  a  crop  of  let- 
tuce grown  in  solid  beds  here.  Any  help 
you  can  give  us  will  be  appreciated. 

Lettuce  Gboweb. 

We  have  found  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing traps  useful  in  destroying  moles :  Out 
o'  Sight  mole  trap.  Animal  Trap  Co., 
Abingdon,  111.;  Brandt  mole  trap.  L.  M. 
Brandt  &  Son,  Huntsville,  O.;  Reddick 
mole  trap.  W.  A.  Reddick,  Riverside 
works,  Niles,  Mich. 

Moles  are  insectivorous  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  destroying  cutworms, 
white  grubs  and  other  noxious  insects. 
Occasionally,  in  hunting  for  their  food, 
they  do  indirect  damage,  by  disfiguring 
lawns  and  upheaving  tender  vegetables. 
It  is  stated  that  moles  may  be  killed  by 
inserting  a  crystal  of  strychnine  in  a 
decapitated  earth  worm  or  white  grub, 
which  should  be  carefully  dropped  into 
one  of  the  fresh  runways. 


TROUELE  WITH  GERAlf lUMS. 

Ed.  Gabdbnino: — 

We  send  you  a  sample  of  diseased 
geraniums.  May  we  ask  through  your 
columns  the  cause  and  remedy  for  this 
trouble?  It  attacks  the  plants  in  all 
sizes,  from  the  cutting  bench  up  to  old 
plants,  but  more  generally  when  they  are 
growing  strong.  All  at  once  the  young 
leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been  stung 
and  gradually  curl  up;  they  do  not  re- 
cover. It  does  not  take  a  bench  gen- 
erally but  a  plant  here  and  there,  all 
through  the  house.  They  have  plenty  of 
room  and  are  kept  on  the  dry  side,  with 
all  the  fresh  air  that  can  be  given  at 
this  season  of  the  year.    Is  our  soil  too 

light?  SUBSOBIBEB. 

The  trouble  arises  partly  from  pov- 
erty ot  soil,  as  shown  by  the  thin  texture 
of  the  foliage  and  comparatively  poor 
color.  A  more  loamy  soil  would  help 
matters  here  and  firmer  potting.  But 
this  disease  is  often  troublesome  even 
with  the  best  grown  plants  and  if  possi- 
ble it  would  be  well  to  get  new  stodt  for 
another  season.  If  not,  plant  some 
healthy  stock  for  propagating  outside  and 
take  cuttings  of  this  in  summer,  thus  ob- 
taining your  stock  clean,  for  veiy  often 
plants  will  outgrow  this  trouble  in  the 
open  air.  Your  treatment  as  to  giving 
plenty  of  air  is  right  but  has  this  been 
followed  right  along?  Usually,  when  by 
keeping  plants  hard  from  the  first  solid 
growth  is  made,  these  hardy  specimens 
will  either  not  take  any  disease  that  is 
about,  or,  if  it  attacks  them,   they  are 


vigorous  enough  to  throw  it  off.  When 
it  comes  to  treating  such^plants'  aa  ge- 
raniums with  nostrums  it  is  a  poor  look- 
out and  it  is  far  better  to  grow  the 
plants  healthy  and  hard  so  as  to  resist 
disease. 


PRESERVniG  TREES. 

Ed.  Gabdbnino: — • 

I  noticed  you  recently  spoke  of  a  meth- 
od of  restoring  decayed  trees.  I  have 
a  valuable  camellia  that  some  years  ago 
got  quite  a  large  branch  broken  off  and 
it  has  been  neglected  so  that  now  the 
trunk  has  considerable  decay  in  it.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  M. 

You  probably  refer  to  the  restoration 


Vaugban'e  Seed  Store  Silver  Cup. 

Won  by  Poebimann  Bros.  Co..  at  the  Chicago 

Rose  Show. 


by  means  of  concrete  or  cement.  The 
method  practiced  by  tree  men  is  to  re- 
move every  particle  of  decayed  wood, 
carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  cambium 
layers  and  bark,  and  wash  the  cavity  out 
thoroughly  with  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  lime.  Then  fill  in 
Mrith  cement  and  sand,  mixed  as  concrete 
in  the  usual  way.  Finish  the  cement 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  bark  in 
order  that  this  may  grow  over  and  ef- 
fectually close  the  wound.  See  to  it  that 
the  work  is  carefully  done  to  exclude  any 
possibility  of  air  or  moisture  reaching 
the  wound  or  the  decay  will  go  on  as 
before. 


WATER  FOR  GREENHOUSE  CROPS. 

Ed.  Gabdbning: — 

I  am  sending  you  an  analysis  of  the 
city  water  here  and  would  like  the  opin- 
ion of  an  expert  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
water  on  roses,  carnations,  palms  and 
ferns  and  general  stock.  Do  you  con- 
sider this  water  as  good  as  rain  watier? 

Grains 
Parts  100.    per  Gal. 

Silica    5.50  8.20 

Iron    , 1.50  0.87 

Ume  ' 10.25  5.»8 

Magnesia    8.62  2.11 

Sulphuric     Acid     (not 

fn*)     5.14  8.00 

Chlorine    (not   free)..  2.04  1.22 
Carbonic  acid   and   al- 
kali  ..,_..  6.85  9.82 

Totol  solids   .^....-..44.90^'    .-       26.20 
.  Kear^iey,  NekT.  Inqxtibeb. 


The  water  in  question  should  not  give 
any  bad  results  when  used  on  green- 
house stock.  It  only  contains  veiy  small 
quanticiee  of  the  salts  that  are  consid- 
ered to  be  injurious  to  vegetable  life. 
Rain  water  is  of  course  purer  than  this 
water  and  would  practically  not  contain 
any  salts  at  all. 


THE  nCKLE  MDGE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— > 

I  am  troubled  with  the  sciara  or  fickle 
midge,  both  the  large  and  the  small  va- 
rieties. I  have  made  innumerable  tests 
with  tobacco  extracts,  dust,  smoke,  etc., 
emulsions,  insect  powder,  lemon  and  fir- 
tree  oils  and  cyamde  gas,  but  lio  result. 
They  work  in  ferns,  begonias  and  salvias 
especially,  but  ia  almost  anything.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  to  destroy  them? 

Ohio.  H.  H. 

This  sounds  a  formidable  array.  We 
should  certainly  recommend  nicotine  ex- 
tract. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  80  advises  the  use  of  ex- 
tract at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  teaspoon- 
fuls  to  one  and  one-half  pints  of  water 
being  vaporized  in  a  house  containing 
5,000  cubic  feet.  Many  methods  of  fum- 
igation are  given  in  this  circular  and  the 
use  of  hvdro<^anic  acid  gas  is  given  in 
circular  Ko.  37.  These  circulars  would 
doubtless  prove  of  value.  "H.  H."  does 
not  state  whether  he  used  kerosene  emul- 
sion or  not.  Kerosene-soap  emulsion,  ap- 
plied according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  same  circular,  should  also  hk  found 
beneficial.  Pyrethrum  or  buhach  in- 
sect powder  is  efficient  for  such  purposes 
but  IS  somewhat  too  expensive.  Lemon 
and  fir-tree*  oils  are  proprietary  articles 
and  we  do  not  advise  these  as  a  general 
rule,  since  they  are  inferior  to  the  stand- 
ard preparations  of  known  value,  of 
which  we  know  the  component  parts  and 
which  can  be  obtained  at  a  much  more 
reasonable .  price.  Hydrocyanic-acid  gas, 
applied  at  the  proper  time,  would  be  ef- 
fective in  killi^ig  the  flies,  but  would 
practically  have  no  effect  on  the  larv»  or 
maggo1;s>  which  feed  at  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  The  fickle  midge  has  been  a  ];>est 
for  quite  a  nutaiber  of  years  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  and  many 
complaints  have  been  received,  but,  thus 
far,  few  persons  who  have  experimented 
with  remedies  have  reported  success  with 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising, 
as  we  are  mucn  more  apt  to  receive  re- 
ports of  failure  than  of  success,  even 
when  we  know  that  the  remedies  advised 
are  satisfactory  if  the  proper  methods  are 
carefully  pursued. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
sects are  frequently  brought  into  green- 
houses with  barnyard  manure.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  substitute  mineral 
fertilizers  and,  where  desirable,  to  thor- 
oughly sterilize  the  soil,  either  with  heat 
or  steam.  A  correspondent  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  states  that,  after  an 
experience  of  two  years  of  trouble  with 
this  pest,  he  had  not  been  bothered  with 
it  afterward,  and  attributed  immunity  to 
greenhouse  plants  to  his  practice  of  not 
putting  manure  in  the  houses  that  were 
made  during  the  time  when  the  midges 
were  flying  actively.  He  has  also  fur- 
nished testimony. to  the  value  of  nicotine 
preparations  in  the  destruction  of 
larvffi  or  maggots,  'gome  other  corres- 
pondents have  reported  similar  success 
with  the  use  of  these  preparations.  Un- 
doubtedly several  fumigations  with  nico- 
tine extracts  will  be  found  necessary  to 
entirely  eradicate  the  pest  from  the 
houses  which  it  infests. 


Boone,  Ia.— T}ie  officers  and  directors 
of  the  driving  park  and  fair  association 
are  working  on  plans  Jtor  the  erection  of 
a  *  floral  hall  at  the  driving  park  just 
north  of  the  citjr.  The  plans,  although 
not  yet  adopted,  call  for. a  handsome  and 
substantial  structure  which  will  be  a 
decided  ornaments  to  the  grounds. 
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PENNSTLVAiaA  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  feature  of  the  exhibition  which 
was  held  March  31- April  2,  was  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  flowering  bulb 
section,  there  being  a  fine  display  of 
this  class  of  plant.  See  our  illus- 
tration on  pajje  221).  There  was  sharp 
competition  for  the  H.  Waterer  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissi  and  lily  of  the  valley.  The 
hyacinth  classes  were  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  last  season  as  the  warm 
weather  the  past  two  weeks  has  been 
too  much  for  some  of  the  stocks  which 
were  too  far  advanced  to  enter.  In  the 
hyacinths.  La  Grandesse,  Kohinoor, 
British  Oueen,  and  Grand  Maitre  were 
among  the  favorites  and  there  were 
some  grand  pans  of  these  varieties.  Tu- 
lips were  also  very  fine,  the  following 
varieties  leading:  Queen  of  Nether- 
lands, Pink  Beauty,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Blurillo.  Grace  Darling,  White  Joost 
Van  Vondel,  Toreador  and  Rose  Lui- 
sante.  Some  very  choice  and  well  grown 
narcissi  were  staged,  the  i>opular  varie- 
ties being  Double  von  Sion,  Golden  Spur, 
Victoria,  Emperor,  Empress  and  Glory 
of  Leiden.  There  was  a  number  of  en- 
tries of  lilies  of  the  longiflorum  type, 
many  of  them  showing  very  good  cul- 
ture. The  varieties  were  chiefly  multi- 
florum  and  giganteum. 

There  were  a  few  entries  of  azaleas, 
some  of  which  were  very  large  and  hand- 
some, noticeably  three  specimefis  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  entered  by  C.  B. 
Newbold,  and  which  were  one  of  the 
features  of  the  show.  John  W.  Pepper, 
also  staged  three  very  fine  plants.  The 
entries  of  zonal  geraniums  were  the  best 
ever  seen  here.  Some  of  the  plants  car- 
ried over  50  heads  of  bloom  and  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  visitors.  First  prizes 
for  these  were  won  by  J.  W.  Paul,  Jr., 
and  second  by  G.  B.  Newbold.  Primula 
obconica  was  well  represented  in  two 
entries  of  12  plants  each  and  excep- 
tionally fine  they  were.  J.  W.  Pepper 
won  first,  and  second  went  to  0.  B. 
Newbold.  J.  W.  Pepper  won  first  on 
callas,  the  plants  carrying  eight  to  ten 
flowers  each;  C.  B.  Newbold  second. 
Standard  flowering  shrubs  were  a  nov- 
elty, being  well  covered  with  bloom.  C.  B. 
Newbold  w^on  flrst  and  second.  Lilacs 
in  pots  were  also  showy,  G.  B.  Newbold 
won  first  and  J.  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  second. 
There  were  two  entries  of  well  flowered 
wallflowers,  the  best  seen  here.  J.  W. 
Paul,  Jr..  was  first  with  these  and  J.  W. 
Pepper  second.  Burbank's  California 
hybrid  amaryllis  were  very  showy,  sev- 
eral entries  being  staged  of  the  cut 
blooms,  J.  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  was  first  with 
O.  B.  Newbold  second.  There  were 
some  choice  specimen  plants  of  Nephro- 
lepis  todeaoides,  G.  W.  Drexel  won  first, 
G.  B.  Newbold,  second. 

Orchids  were  exhibited  by  the  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford.  N.  J.,  and  Lager 
&  Hurrell,  Summit.  N.  J.  The  collec- 
tions were  not  large  but  very  interest- 
ing, containing  some  choice  and  rare  va- 
rieties. The  Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  staged 
also  some  well  flowered  plants  of  their 
new  rose  Newport  Fairy.  In  the  foyer 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  H.  F. 
Michell  Co..  and  the  H.  A.  Dreer  Co. 
made  exhibits  of  seeds  and  other  special- 
ties. In  the  centev  of  the  hall  was 
erected  a  pagoda  or  canopy  studded  with 
electric  lights  and  decorated  with  smilax 
and  daffodils.  This  very  pretty  feature 
was  exhibited  as  a  decorative  effect  by 
the  Wm.  Graham  Co.  The  list  of 
awards  follows: 

Rhododendrons,  three  rlants. — J.  W. 
Paul,  Jr.,  first;  Mrs.  F.  0.  Penfield,  sec- 
ond. ^    ,„ 

Azalea  mollis,  thn*  plants. — J.  W. 
Paul.  Jr.,  first. 

Callas,  three  in  bloom. — C.  B.  New- 
bold,  first :  Mrs.  F.  G.  Penfield.  second. 

Azaleas,  three  specimens. — C.  B.  New- 
bold,  first ;  J.  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  second. 


Nephrolepis  Amerpohli. — J.  W.  Pepper, 
first. 

Twelve  plants  of  Primula  obconica. — 
J.  W.  Pepper,  first ;  C.  B.  Newbold,  sec- 
ond. 

Twelve  roses,  tea  or  hybrid  tea,  not 
American  Beauty. — P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
first;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Elkins,  second. 

Callas  Uossi  and  Devoniensis. — Mrs.  F. 
C.  Penfield,  first ;  G.  B.  Newbold,  second. 

Twenty-four  hyacinths  in  pots. — ^P.  A. 
B.  Widener,  first ;  F.  G.  Penfield,  second. 

Six  spireas,  Gladstone. — Mrs.  Chaa. 
Wheel6r,  first;  John  W.  Pepper,  second. 

Six  pots  of  Lilium  multiflorum. — James 
W.  Paul,  Jr.,  first;  John  W.  Pepper, 
second. 

Rose  Annie  Mueller,  best  plant. — C.  B. 
Newbold,  first;  James  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  sec- 
ond. 

Rose  Betty,  best  plant.— C.  B.  New- 
bold,  first;  James  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  second. 

Rose  Katherine  Zeimet,  best  plant. — 
John  W.  Pepper,  first;  James  W.  Paul, 
Jr.,  second. 

AT  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  Good  Tem- 
plars hall.  March  27,  1908.  President 
Angus  filled  the  chair  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Secretary  Neubrand,  Wm.  Scott 
was  appointed  secretary  pro  tem.  Two 
applications  to  active  membership  were 
received  and  the  executive  qpmmittee  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Henry  Siegel  for 
honorary  member.  Letters  were  read 
from  donors  to  our  prize  fund  for  the 
next  fall  exhibition  and  most  of  the 
prizes  given  last  year  will  be  dupli- 
cated; so  the  outlook  is  bright  for  our 
next  November  show;  the  committee  in 
charge  is  busy  preparing  the  schedules, 
and  they  will  be  sent  to  all  concerned  in 
due  time. 

The  prize  for  cyclamens,  presented  by 
Wm.  Scott,  was  awarded  to  James 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  A.  Con- 
stable, Mamaroneck,  also  a  cultural  cer^ 
tlficate.  Mr.  Stuart  brought  eight  plants 
in  6-7-inch  pots,  which  •  were  perfect  in 
every  way ;  a  finer  lot  of  cyclamens  could 
not  have  been  seen  anywhere  else,  and 
they  were  greatly  admired  and  comment- 
ed on.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also 
awarded  a  cultural  certificate  for  a  large 

giant  of  Denobrobium  nobile  in  full 
loom,  and  W.  H.  Waite,  gardener  at 
Greystone,  Yonkers,  was  given  honor- 
able mention  for  a  vase  of  schizanthos. 
M.  Tibbito,  White  Plains,  will  be  on 
hand  at  our  next  meeting  and  give  us  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Aquatic  Gardens." 


Mr.  Tibbits  is  a  very  successful  amateur 
with  those  plants  and  we  anticipate  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  A  prize  is  also 
offered  by  Wm.  J.  Smith,  White  Plains, 
for  best  two  flowering  plants. 

L.  A.  M. 


NAHONAL  COURCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  received  the  fourth  install- 
ment of  the  series  of  articles  sent  out  by 
the  press  service  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Horticultnre.  The  articles  are: 
"Easily  Grown  Annuals";  "Lawns"; 
"Growing  Apples,"  and  "The  Dietetic 
Value  of  Fruit."  They  are  concise  read- 
able notes  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  amateurs. 

The  following  are  the  articles  prom- 
ised during  the  remainder  of  the  year : 

April  11.— "A  Backyard  Garden," 
"Hibiscus,"  "Kohlrabi  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,"  "Raspberries  and  Blackber- 
ries." 

April  18.—"Egg  Plant,"  "Hedges." 
"Red  Hot  Poker  Plant,"  'XJurranto  and 
Gooseberries." 

April  25.— "Chives,"  "Hybrid  Tea 
Roses,"   "Dog^voods,"   "Sweet   Alyssum." 

May  2.— "Deutzias,"  "Growing  Dah- 
lias," "Kale,"   "The  Mulberij." 

May  9.— "Bellwort,"  "Harty  Qiryaan- 
themums."  "Savoy  Leaved  Cabbage," 
"Salsify." 

May  16.  —  "Cannas,"  "Beautiful 
Vines,"  "Salvias,"  "Strawberries." 

May  23.— "Water  Lilies  in  a  Tub," 
"Japanese  Iris,"  *'Deutzias,"  "Cucum- 
bers." 

May  30.— "Honeysuckles,"  "I^wna," 
"Succulent  Plants,"  "Beans." 

June  6. — "Home  Vegetable  Garden," 
"Window  Garden  Plant^*  "Shmbs  for 
Succession  of  Bloom,"  "Garden's  Shady 
Nooks." 

June  13. — "Polyantha  Roses,"  "Succu- 
lent Plants,"  "Sweet  Potatoes,"  *«Die- 
tetic  Value  of  Fruits." 

June  20. — ^**  Asters  for  Automn," 
"Planting  Strawberries  in  July,"  "June- 
berry,"  '^Zinnias." 

June  27.— "Hardy  Ferns,"  "Squash," 
"Lettuce,"  "Designing  Planting  Scheme." 


A  BUFFALO  FLORISrS  WIlfDOW. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  window  of  W.  J.  Palmer  &  Son's  fine 
floral  store  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  it  waa 
decorated  at  the  time  of  the  dog  show 

recently. 


WINDOW    DECORATION    BY    PALMBR 

For  the  Dog  Show. 


«  WgifiTd'ftf^JoOgle 
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GHAPE  GROWING. 

About  two  score  fruit  growers  talked 
about  grape  culture  at  the  closing  lec- 
ture of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  at  Horticultural  Hall  March  28, 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Wm.  H. 
Spooner.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Secretary  Kich,  who  first  eulo- 
gized Mr.  Spooner,  who  died  suddetily  re- 
cently, and  then  read  a  paper  written 
by  Chas.  W.  Libby  of  Medford»  giving  his 
experience  with  hardy  native  grapes.  He 
had  grown  Moore's  Diamond  for  19  years. 
The  clusters  are  large,  berries  of  good 
size  and  the  fruit  always  ripens.  Al- 
though it  resembles  Niagara,  it  is  much 
superior,  and  he  preferred  it  to  any  other 
white  grape.  Concord  has  been  truly 
called  the  grape  for  the  million.  Mil- 
dew and  brick  rot  had  manifested  them- 
selves on  this  variety,  but  spraying  with 
copper-sulphate  solution  before  the  buds 
started,  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  Jiiad 
stopped  this.  Concord  had  borne  a  good 
crop  when  other  had  failed,  never  win- 
ter killing. 

Niagara  will  do  better  farther  south 
than  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  has  no  su- 
perior for  pollenizing  the  hybrids.  The 
Flerbert,  which  he  had  grown  for  16 
years,  he  considered  the  best  of  the  Rog- 
ers black  varieties.  The  fruit  is  excel- 
lent ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  splendid  bear- 
er and  never  deficient. in  pollen.  Of  the 
Worden  grape  he  could  not  speak  too 
highly.  It  is  superior  to  its  parent.  Con- 
cord, but  does  not  bear  shipment  well, 
owing  to  its  thin  skin.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  home  use,  however.  Campbell's 
Early  is  not  as  early  as  its  name  indi- 
cates and  is  deficient  in  pollen.  He  con- 
sidered this  variety  greatly  overrated.  The 
Brighton,  which  he  had  grown  for  10 
years,  he  considered  one  of  the  best  red 
varieties  grown  outside  of  a  greenhouse. 
To  assure  success  It  must  be  planted  be- 
tween other  varieties  to  insure  polleniza- 
tion,  and  must  be  sprayed  to  keep  it  in 
healthy  condition.  He  also  had  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  English  sparrow. 

Delaware  grapes  he  had  grown  for  20 
years.  They  must  be  limited  in  clusters 
to  insure  ripening.  The  Diana  is  late 
in  ripening  and  to  insure  full  ripeness 
but  one  cluster  to  a  cane  should  be  al- 
lowed. The  IJndley,  a  fine  red  grape, 
must  be  planted  near  AVorden,  Concord 
or  Niagara  to  pollenize  it.  The  berries 
are  very  large,  of  high  quality  and  keep 
well.  The  soil  should  not  be  made  too 
rich  for  this  variety. 

Mr.  Rich  also  read  by  title  a  paper  by 
N.  B.  White.  The  author  thought  the 
best  species  of  grapes  to  breed  from  were 
Vitis  labl^sca,  V.  vulpina  and  V.  vini- 
fera«  Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  varieties  which  are  adapted  to  the 
production  of  unfermented  grape  juice, 
for  which  conditions  are  particularly  fav- 
orable in  Massachusetts. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  of  Newton,  chairman 
of  the  fruit  committee,  spoke  upon  the 
subject  with  some  practical  suggestions. 
He  believed  in  producing  grapes  which 
will  furnish  plenty  of  juice,  the  unfer- 
mented grape  juice  business  being  a  rap- 
idly growing  industry.  The  soil  for  gar- 
den grapes  should  not  be  too  rich,  and  in 
growing  grapes  the  clusters  should  not 
be  too  large  or  the  berries  too  crowded. 
He  thought  a  bunch  of  grapes  weighing 
throe- fourths  of  a  pound  was  the  best 
for  the  market. 

Adin  A.  Hixon,  secretary  of  the  Wor- 
cester Horticultural  Society,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk.  He  thought  every  garden 
should    have   a   grapevine,    and   that    in 


many  places  where  fruit  trees  have  not 
done  well,  owing  to  gypsy  moths  or  other 
reasons,  the  cultivation  of  grapes  would 
be  found  to  furnish  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit.  He  had  found  in  his  own 
experience  that  Concord  grape  would  not 
ripen  well  unless  planted  in  a  specially 
favorable  location. 

Herbert  A.  Cook  of  Shrewsbury  fav- 
ored the  growing  of  Worden.  Some  new 
varieties  are  coming  in,  but  he  had  lit- 
tle experience  with  them.  Campbell's 
Early,  he  said,  is  not  early  and  the  grape 
is  not  sweet  enough.  To  be  readily  sala- 
ble, a  grape  must  be  sweet  In  plant- 
ing vines  there  must  be  good  drainage, 
and  the  planting  should  be  such  that  the 
vines  will  be  well  ventilated. 


TOMATO  BXPfiRIHBHTS. 

The  captain  of  a  steamer  which  plied 
on  the  New  England  coast,  was  once 
going  through  a  narrow  channel  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  a  well-known  har- 
bor, when  a  passenger  said  to  him,  "Well, 
captain,  I  suppose  you  know  every  rock 
in  this  channel?*'  He  replied,  "I  know 
most  of  them."  Just  then  the  ship  ran 
on  a  rock,  and  he  added,  "There  is  one 
of  them  now."  So  with  tomato  grow- 
ing. Success  comes  sometimes,  all  is 
smooth  sailing  and  one  is  about  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  past  year's  ef- 
forts and  thinks  that  last  spring  the 
seed  came  up  well,  the  plants  were  well 
grown,  the  land  was  in  good  shape,  th^ 
were  planted  out  just  so  as  to  miss  the 
last  cold  weather,  there  was  no  check 
in  the  growth  and  a  good  crop  was  the 
result.  "At  last,"  we  say,  "we  have 
found  out  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do,"  but  the  following  year  the  weather 
conditions  change,  we  have  struck  a  hid- 
den rock  and  the  cause  is  attributed  to 
bad  luck. 


LILIUM  LONGIPLfmUM,  FORMOSA  TTPB 

We  are  advised  by  The  Yokohama 
Nursery  Co.,  that  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  that  company,  Uhei  Suzuki,  dis- 
covered on  one  of  the  islands  south  of 
Japan,  in  which  location  many  lilies 
are  grown,  a  wild  lily  of  the  longiflorum 
type.  He  caused  some  quantity  of  these 
bulbs  to  be  collected  and  grown  there  as 
they  are  cultivated  on  the  mainland.  The 
bulbs  grew  well,  but  their  forcing  value 
had  to  be  proven.  Three  years  ago,  the 
firm  received  the  first  six  cases,  which 
turned  out  well.  The  second  year,  some 
60  cases  were  brought  over  with  such 
satisfaction  that  the  American  agents  in- 
structed their  Japanese  nursery  to  plant 
as  many  as  possible.  Last  year,  the  out- 
put was  about  300  cases  and  six  or  seven 
times  that  number  are  expected  with  a 


good  harvest  the  coming  season.  In  its 
native  island,  this  variety  they  say,  flow- 
ers in  February.  The  bulbs  are  ripened 
about  the  end  of  May  and  should  be  in 
New  York  by  the  early  part  of  August 
These  lily  bulbs  should  not  be  forced  as 
hard  as  Harrisii,  otherwise  they  grow 
too  tall.  Many  growers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  these,  recommend 
them. 


CATS  AND  ACTmiDEAS. 

Ed.  Gardbning: — 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  some 
one  asks  if  cats  really  eat  actinideas.  I 
liought  five  vines  some  years  ago,  and 
the  cat  almost  went  wild,  purring,  rub- 
bing and  rolling  over  the  vine  until  it 
was  ruined.  The  others  were  protected 
with  wire  netting,  but  Thomas  worked  at 
that  until  he  destroyed  all  of  them.  I 
could  not  notice  any  particular  odor,  but 
they  attracted  the  cat  as  soon  as  the 
first  buds  came.  I  never  had  the  satls- 
factiou  of  seeing  a  full  grown  leaf. 

N.   L.   B. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


THE  SCENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

Blanchon,  the  naturalist,  says  that 
most  floral  perfumes  are  in  reality  ex- 
citants, which  stimulate  and  then  prO' 
voke  a  reaction — that  is,  a  weakness 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  power  employed 
at  the  moment  of  excitation.  Perfumes, 
in  fact  act  as  alcohol  acts.  Their  chief 
virtue  is  their  antiseptic  quality.  The 
bacilli  of  typhoid  has  been  killed  in  from 
12  to  80  minutes  by  different  essences. 
Scent-giving  flowers  are  not,  as  is  often 
stated,  bad  in  sick  rooms.  But  they 
should  be  chosen  in  view  of  their  effects 
on  the  nervous  system  or  of  their  anti- 
septic qualities.  Growing  flowers  are 
the  best  Flowers  with  delicate  perfumes 
act  favorably  on  the  nervous  system. 


Tlie  Rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  washed  with 
a  shower. 
And  It  neemed  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  hads  it  bad  left  with  regret 
On  the  flonrlshlng  bush  where  it  grew. 


THE  ROSE  Alfl)  THE  GARDENER. 

The  roee  in  the  ganlea  slipped  her  bud. 

And  she  langlied   in   the  pride  of  her  yonthfnl 

blood, 
.\n  she  thought  of  the  gardener  standing  by— 
"He  is  old — so  old!     And  be  soon  must  die!" 

The  full  rose  wsxed   in  the  wsrm  June  sir. 
And  she  spread  and  spread  until  her  heart  lay 

bare; 
And   she  laughed  once  more  as  she  beard   hi* 

tread— 
"He  is  older  now!     He  will  soon  be  dead!*' 

But  the  breese  of  the  nu>ming  blew,  and  found 
That  the  leaves  of  the  blown  rose  strewed  thf 

ground; 
And  he  osme  at  noon,  that  gardener  old. 
And  he  raked  them  gently  under  the  mold. 

And  I  wove  the  thing  to  a  random  rhyme: 
For  the  rose  Is  Beauty;  the  gardener.  Time. 
AusTor  DoBSow. 
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SLUG-SHOT 

VSSD  rROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  rOB  20  TBABa 

Bold   hy  Seed    Dealora  of   AaMrioa. 
Saves  Conmtt,  Potttof »« Csbtatfe,  Melons*  nowrn,  Tteet, 
and  Omibv  from  Insects.  Pit  up  in  popular  packagM  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND.     •     FtahkUU^wnmOmm,  New  York. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 


Manuai.  op  thb  Trbbs  op  NuK'a 
hMBXLCk  ISafgent).— The  most  eom- 
dto  and  uthentk  work  oo  the  subject. 
The  fiMet  nmnber  826,  with  OTtr  600 
Qhtftrttflona.  Btctj  ttce  student  thoold 
haTclt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wdidbbbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hegge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Ths  Principlbs  op  Pkuit  Gsowino 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  veiy  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBK  and  AXiB^BD 

VaoBTABLBS  (Allen).— The  requiremenU 
of  the  important  Vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  verj  IuIIt  The 
book  also  contains  Interestiqg  chapters 
on  seed  raising*  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommontothepe  plants.  50  cents. 

•Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltiTation,har« 
vesting  ^nd  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  fdso 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  spedes. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbnino  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  very  usefol  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  ffankning.  It  wiU  be  found 
ezceptionalTy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  Ik  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  diosen  with  a  view  to 
Isibrming  the  i«ader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  (Ubpbnino  (Majnard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompdsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  k^  posted  on  thi^  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

^How  TO  Makb  Mohbt  Growdco  Vio- 
LBIB  (Saltiord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  whp  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents^  ( 

Thb  Gou>P]BH  fMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attcactive  and 
pa^ng  addition  to  their  buriness.  The 
best  wMot  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject, Indudingconstruction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  olall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtbanthbmuk  Manuai.  (Smith).— 
By  an  expo  t  who  hasgiven  his  undivided 
Atientionfortwen^years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Puio&ATiON  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somdy  bound  and  proAtse|y  illustrated; 
250  nittfea*   $1001 


^  off  tta  MIowlflg  books,  poatpold,  at  tto 

I  How  to  <htow  Cut  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 
I— The  onH^  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  by  aneminent^ 
suoccssiul  practical  florist.  lUnstrated, 
$2.00.  (  . 

g  (htBBNHome  CoNMnucnoN  (Taft).— It 
tells  tiie  whole  story  about  how  to  buHd, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootsd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
<ine.  Tdls  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
^yadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  ont- 
4idea,«amaier  and  winter.  $2.00. 
>MuaHRooifs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
t^alooner).— The  only  American  book  on 
die  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telis 
the  whole  story  so  tene^  and  pbunlv 
that  a  child  ean  understand  it.  Thisbook 
■has  increased  mushroom  glowing  in  this 
counliy  three  Ibid  in  three  years*   $1 J^. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  pttnni- 
nent  and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
^  jtfsshouses  lor  forcing  vegetables  fbr 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Ro8B  (^wanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountrj^  and  written 
fixntt  a  fidd  am>rding  the  widest  ezperir 
eaoe  in  practical  knot  ledge  and  oppcnrtn- 
nities  for  oompaxisou,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
jondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  mstraw« 


raspbexjcs,  currants  and  goose- 
l|erries;with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
.portraits  of  $3  of  the  most  noted  berry 
groweis  an  over  the  conntxy .    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
»An  iOustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tdls  us  how  to  propamte  all  mannrr 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro* 
cess  grnftiiig,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  thesabject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oneof  the  most 
bxmiant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (fiempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tcdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fismiyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  ^d  what  they  are  fl;ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  ami^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
ft.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enordopcdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand* 
ard  authority onnomendature.  An  Bng- 
Hsh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
MB  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents, 

Snudl  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


gtVBM^ 

Thb  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gardbn 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subieet  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parte,  the  ordiard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  ^  pnc-' 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trxbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbnino  por  Propit  (Henderson) 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  THB  RoBB  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  FARimfO  at  thb  South  (Oem 
kr).   $1.50. 

ORNAMBNTALGARDBNme  f  Long).  $2.00 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Plorai,  Art  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,     revised    and     enlarsed    edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SlTBBT    SCBNTVD    FlOWBRS  AND  FRA< 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald)..  A  very  in 
terettii^  subject  handled  m  a  popuhu 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Pazton).  His- 
tory ^nd  culture  of  jriants  knoifn  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlittged  edition.   $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiinl,  more  es- 
pecially the  vrilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
gi^eaiest  master  in  that  art.  Sptedidly 
Dlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wnj>  Flowbrb 
(Dana).  Gmde  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  vrild  flowers.  S' 
histrated.    $1.75. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gabdkn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  bpokon  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  evtant.  It  dads 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
mansr  hundreds  of  illustrationa.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— (Trowers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  ezoelleat 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus> 
trated.   50  cents. 

Thb      HORTICULTDRIBT'S      RULB-BOOK 

(Prof.  Bailey}.- A  compendium  of  uscfel 
information  for  all  mterested  mfiiiit,v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Son.  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  803  pages.   75  cents,    f 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  GrBen,  o< 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1JI5. 

Nins  POR  Propit  (Parry).— A  tmstisc 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatifji 


nvtrheBAa^  trees.    $1.00.        )  Q I P 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent.  Asaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchli,  Qematis  PanSculata,  Rare  Conifers,  uis 
Kaempfieri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-dass  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
specialty.ai«tt«ttai«««« 

F.  R,  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Thrao  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\. 

The  Faf  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 
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FU/WQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  Botomolof  1st  of  MaryUod 

A  Praetieal  TreatlM  and  timelT  work  on  eheaa 
and  effective  meauB  uf  destroy  log  loBect  pests  and 
other  ▼ermln  In  Yarioos  placea  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
oatoome  of  practical  tests  made  bjr  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  Ol 
e  most  Important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
li  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOW1SBS  AND  NUK8EBYM1SN 
owlnff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.    Bydrooyaulc  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eraotlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  f umlgatlnir  young  orchard  trees  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nie'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  verr  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
eomplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI.OBI8TS 
have  found   that  vevetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

trown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
lie  destruction  of  Insect  pesu.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEATEBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materlaU  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl^ 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 


Uiningjrrain  in  stoR«e  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. Tb  tbls  trade  tne  work  li  IndlsMnsable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OP  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedT  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  otiier  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  Inelosure. 

00]:.I«EOE  AND  STATION  WOBKEB8 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^H  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ^ver  published.  It  Is  written  In  a 
popular  non-techaleal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  boopd*  coverinf  ttO  psges,  price,  post- 
paid, gun.       ^ 
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A    PLEASING    PIECE    QF    ORNAMENTAL    WATER    AT    WEST   PARK.    O. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


ARTIFICIAL  LILY  POND. 

Seldom  is  an  artificial  lily  pond  con- 
structed in  so  good  a  semblance  of  the 
natural  as  has  been  done  by  F.  E. 
CaiT,  manager  of  Woodside  Farms,  the 
country  estate  of  W.  S.  Tyler,  Esq.,  at 
West  Park,  O.  The  depression  has  been 
lined  with  cement  and  is  drained  in 
winter  when  the  aquatics,  principally 
tender  kinds,  are  removed  to  warmer 
•quarters.  In  the  distance,  near  the  wall, 
is  seen  a  fine  group  of  Egyptian  lotus 
(Nelumbium  speciosum).  The  pond's 
.banks  are  fringed  with  pennisetum,  reeds 
and  umbrella  plants,  while  farther  up  the 
slope  to  the  right  appear  a  Mugho  pine, 
clumps  of  Boston  fern  and  a  weeping 
mulberry.  The  scene  presented  is  a 
niost  delectable  bit  of  natural  beauty, 
sucb  as  can  only  be  executed  by  a  mas- 
ter   in   the  art   of  orameutal   gardening. 


By  suspending  a  line  of  electric  lights 
over  the  pond,  provision  has  been  made 
for  illuminating  it  artificially. 

W.  Emerson  Bontrager. 


PLANTS  BY  WATERSIDE. 

The  very  interesting  work  of  plant- 
ing by  the  waterside,  however  small, 
should  fall  into  two  different  classes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ground  dealt 
with.  In  small,  choice  bits  of  water  in 
a  garden,  we  can  be  very  careful  to  keep 
everything  trim  and  free  from  weeds, 
and  can  put  our  choicest  plants  there ; 
but  where  the  water  spreads  out  into 
large  pools,  or  we  work  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream,  we  cannot  be  so  particular, 
because  the  labor  would  be  excessive.  In 
that  case,  we  must  trust  to  native  plants 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  more  hardy 
exotics,  such  as  the  bolder  irises  and 
spiraeas,  the  sweet  flag,  and  the  large 
kuotworts,  says  Gardening  Illustrated. 
It    is   astonishing   bow   much    the    intro- 


ductions of  the  past  30  years  have 
helped  us  with  good  plants  for  the  water- 
side, such  as  the  Japanese  irises,  and 
for  the  water  itself,  the  splendid  group 
of  colored  water  lilies.  The  Pampas 
grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  and  its 
early-flowering  companion,  Arundo  con- 
spicua,  from  New  Zealand,  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  graceful  plants  for  near 
water.  Much  dwarfer,  but  also  effiec- 
tive,  is  the  tall  grass,  Elymus  glauco- 
phyllus,  with  broad,  glaucous  foliage, 
contrasting  well  with  the  tine  deep  green 
foliage  of  Carex  pendula.  Cyperus  lon- 
gus  is  another  suitable  companion  from 
the  same  family.  Juncua  effusus  spira- 
lis, with  its  stems  twisted  like  cork- 
screws, is  more  curious  than  pretty,  but 
Acorus  gramineus  variegatus  and  Jun- 
cus  zebrinus  have  an  uncommon,  as  well 
as  a  pretty  effect. 

The  plants  just  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  the  waterside  are  valued  mostly  on 
account  of  their  foliage.  But  among 
flowering  plants  also  may  be  found  hand- 
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some  varieties,  that  might  with  great 
advantage  be  used  for  decoration  at  the 
waterside  much  oftener  than  is  at  pres- 
ent the  case.  Few  things  are  brighter 
than  the  brilliant  purple  flowers  of  Ly th- 
rum salicaria  roseum,  or  the  large  yel- 
low flowers  of  Inula  Helenium  and 
Telekia  speciosissima.  Groups  of  Iris 
Kempferi  and  the  well  known  Iris  Ger- 
manica  also  look  exceedingly  well  on  th6 
margin  of  a  pond,  «and  the  royal  fern 
(Osmunda  regalis)  delights  in  that  posi- 
tion. A  similar  position  is  required  by 
Spirsea  gigantea,  which  bears  its  flowers 
on  stems  6  feet  or  more  high.  Spiraja 
Aruncus,  though  not  so  tall,  is,  never- 
theless, suitable,  as  are  also  its  smaller, 
but  still  more  handsome  companions. 
Spiraea  palmata,  Astilbe  rivularis.  and 
A.  Davidi.  The  globe  flowers  (trollius) 
show  by  the  waterside  a  vigor  they  do  not 
develop  elsewhere,  and  there  are  some 
fine  varieties  and  colors  among  them  now. 
This  might  also  be  said  of  the  double 
marsh  marigold  (Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.) 
and  of  several  varieties  of  hemerocallis. 
For  a  shady  nook  by  the  waterside  we 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  ferns.  It  is 
in  such  a  position  Primula  Japonica  de- 
lights. 

Saxifraga  peltata,  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis, Podophyllum  Emodi,  the  hand- 
some P.  peltatum,  Rodgersia  podophylla, 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  Solomon's 
seal  will  be  seen  at  their  best  by  the 
water.  But  of  all  the  plants  we  know 
for  effect  near  water,  the  palmate  bam- 
boo is  the  finest  evergreen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  free  grower  that  it  must  be 
kept  as  a  group  apart.  For  beauty,  and 
a  rival  to  the  wild  waterside  iris,  there 
is  the  lovely  Iris  aurea,  with  its  golden 
lances.  There  is  also  an  improvement 
on  the  wild  yellow  iris,  a  form  called 
Bastardi.  For  rough  open  watersides, 
the  tall  knot  worts  (polygonum)  are  as 
right  as  they  are  wrong  in  the  garden 
proper. 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 


The  flower  garden  is  daily  becoming 
more  attractive  as  the  early  bulbous 
and  other  flowers  open  and  the  fresh 
young  growth  of  the  plants  that  flower 
later  give  promise  of  their  annual  dis- 
play. The  advantage  of  perennials,  as 
compared  with  annuals  or  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  is  never  so  apparent 
as  at  this  time.  A  border  of  the  former 
once  well  planted  and  looked  after  is 
there  for  good,  and  each  year  the  plants 
delfghr  us  with  their  lovely  forms  and 
grand  flowers,  and  we  can  always  go 
to  them  for  flowers  when  we  need 
them  in  summer  for  house  decoration 
or  for  sending  to  friends.  In  the  stiff, 
formal  beds  that  some  growers  delight  in 
to  pick  an  armful  of  flowers,  such  as 
can  be  daily  culled  from  the  herbaceous 
border  would  mar  the  effect  of  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  while  with  many  of 
the  perennials  and  annuals  of  large 
growth  the  more  flowers  are  cut  the 
more  appear. 

It  is  easy  now  to  tell  where  the  herba- 
ceous plants  have  missed,  if  any  have,  and 
these  and  other  blank  places  in  the  bord- 
ers can  be  filled  by  sowing  hardy  annu- 
als or  planting  out  any  that  may  have 
been  raised  under  glass.  California  and 
other  poppies,  cornflowers,  sweet  peas 
and  dwarf  nasturtiums  are  among  the 
hardiest  and  best  annuals  for  sowin? 
now,  though  the  list  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. A  small  stake  should  be  in- 
serted to  mark  the  stations  where  theso 
are  sown,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided  in 


cleaning,  raking  and  hoeing  between  the 
advancing  plants.  Now  that  the  lawn 
mower  and  roller  has  been  freely  used, 
the  edges  of  the  lawn  near  the  flow- 
er beds  and  walks  will  probably  be  sufll- 
ciently  consolidated  to  be  trimmed,  but 
it  is  better  to  wait  a  little  unless  the 
turf  is  really  firm  and  stands  well  up 
to  the  knife,  otherwise  it  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  again  and  a  nice,  clean  edge 
will  be  difficult  to  get. 

Referring  back  to  the  perennials,  al- 
though they  should  be  all  planted  up  now. 
yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  carry  out  the 
work  if  care  is  used  and  the  plants  are 
well  looked  after  in  regard  to  watering 
until  well  established,  and  not  allowed 
to  flower  too  much  the  first  year.  Flor- 
ists   and    nurserymen   keep    a    large    va- 


About  Orchids. 


M.  A.  Ordonez. 


riety  of  perennial  plants  in  pots  for  this 
class  of  trade,  and  amateurs  may  be  al- 
ways sure  of  success  if  these  are  obtain- 
ed of  a  reputable  firm.  When  received, 
let  them  be  planted  out  at  once,  not  left 
alone  to  dry  or  kept  in  the  pots  to  grow 
and  become  potbound.  as  it  is  termed 
when  the  pots  are  over  filled  with  roots. 
Should  the  pots  appear  to  be  rather  full, 
loosen  the  ball  of  roots  a  little  before 
planting  and  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
moistened,  wet  all  through,  in  fact.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to  a  diflSculty  will  be 
found  in  getting  them  really  wet  after- 
wards. HORTUS. 


A  NEW  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  new  botanical  garden  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  at  Home  wood,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  D.  S. 
Johnson.  It  is  contemplated  to  com- 
mence  at  present  with  a  biological  gar- 
den and  one  greenhouse  for  biological 
work.  I^ater  on  there  will  probably  be 
added  a  systematic  garden  of  about  two 
acres.  In  addition  to  these  plants,  trees 
and  shrubs  of  botanical  and  ornamental 
value  will  be  planted  on  suitable  sites 
in  Homewood  park  conforming  to  the 
general  landscape  plans.  Wm.  H.  Witte, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
similar  institutions  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  with  a  general  horticultural  ex- 
perience of  some  32  years,  is  the  chief 
gardener  in  charge. 


ORCHIDS  AT  SUMmT,  N.  J. 

From  being,  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  novelties  in  horticulture,  or- 
chids are  now  looked  upon  as  neces- 
sities and  are  each  year  being  more 
generally  used  by  the  masses  of  the 
flower  buying  public.  While  they  are 
subjects  of  general  admiration  in  the 
show  windows  of  the  retail  florists'  at 
weddings  and  other  social  functions,  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  views  and  side- 
lights may  be  obtained  by  visiting  a 
range  where  their  culture  is  made  a 
specialty. 

At  the  range  of  Lager  ft  Hurrell, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  orchids  are  made  a 
specialty  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  a  few  hours  spent  vrith  these 
amiable  and  energetic  collectors  and 
growers  are  well  repaid,  by  the  sight  of  a 
remarkable  collection  of  all  the  varieties 
now  in  commerce  and  many  others  that, 
if  not  commercially  so  Important,  are 
very  interesting  from  the  view  point  of 
the  fancier.  The  many  varieties  of.'catt- 
leya  deserve  more  than  passing  notice, 
not  only  for  their  great  beauty,  but  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  cattleya  that  has  made 
the  orchid  trade  what  it  is  today.  The 
exhibits  by  Lager  &  Hurrell,  of  these 
flowers,  have  been  prominent  features  of 
many  horticultural  exhibitions  of  the  past 
and  the  blooms  which  they  send  annually 
to  the  New  York  market,  would,  in  round 
numbers,   make  interesting  statistics. 

The  dendrobium  and  its  hybrids  are 
now  attracting  much  attention  from  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  While  the  catt- 
leya seems  secure  in  its  supremacy,  it 
may  here  be  noted,  that  dendrobiums 
have  fine  qualities  that  appeal  to  both 
the  grower  and  the  decorator.  One  of 
these  is  the  fine  flowers  that  are  cut  from 
very  small  plants.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  plants  of  these  varieties  in  2-inch 
pots  blooming  profusely.  On  one  plant 
of  this  small  size,  12  good  blooms  were 
counted.  As  blooming  plants  or  cut  flow- 
ers, the  dendrobiums  serve  admirably  for 
window  decoration. 

Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  one  of  the 
species  that  comes  from  the  Philippine 
islands,  is  remarkably  beautiful,  as  well 
as  a  very  useful  member  of  the  orchid 
family.  Its  decorative  effects  are  very 
striking,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from 
thp  accompanying  illustration. 

The  cypripediums  are  now  grown  in 
such  variety  that  nothing  short  of  a  cat- 
alogue can  convey  an  idea  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  trade.  Among  the  many 
varieties  now  grown,  both  novelty  and 
beauty  are  combined  to  a  marked  degree. 
In  the  illustration  here  shown  of  a  vase 
of  cypripediums,  grown  at  this  place, 
there  are  over  a  dozen  different  varieties. 
0.  Leeanum  and  C  insigne  Lagers  are 
kinds  that  are  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention. 

Cymbidium  ebumeum,  which  comes 
from  China  and  Burmah,  produces  beau- 
tiful white  flowers,  and,  while  not  so  gen- 
erally known  as  many  other  varieties,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  fan- 
ciers. There  are  many  other  varieties 
of  the  orchid,  iuipossible  to  note  in  this 
brief  sketch,  that  are  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, and  a  visit  to  such  a  range  as 
this  will  repay  anyone  interested  in  the 
many  rare  and  curious  varieties  of  this 
most  notable  plant. 
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ORCHID  COLLECTING. 

The  richest  orchid  region  on  the  An- 
dean, Orinocan  and  Amazonian  terri- 
tory is  practically  unexplored.  The  ex- 
pense, hardships  and  risks  incidental  to 
an  excursion  through  uninhabited  moun- 
tains and  woods  where  guides  are  scarce, 
unwilling  and  at  best  unsafe,  does  not 
tempt  the  average  collector.  The  ex- 
ploration is  therefore  limited  to  short 
journeys  of  not  more  than  three  days 
and  in  most  cases  less,  through  the 
forest  on  either  side  of  the  generally 
primitive,  commercial  routes  followed  by 
rubber  gatherers   and   miners. 

During  my  15  years'  experience  through 
the  tropical  solitudes  from  the  Amazon 
to  the  Caribbean  sea,  I  have  seen  less 
wonders  than  certain  gifted  stay-at-home 
explorers  to  whom  I  sent  or  brought 
thousands  of  orchids  taken  by  my  own 
hands  from  Brazilian,  Venezuelan  and 
Colombian  trees  and  ledges.  Although 
a  good  part  of  my  observations  are  lost, 
because  at  the  time  I  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  botanical  names  of  many  of  the 
plants  collected,  and  could  not  classify 
them,  some  of  my  observations  may 
prove  of  value  to  collectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  1802,  afte>: 
having  waited  three  weeks  for  the  com- 
plete inundation  of  the  banks  of  the 
Kio  Negro,  I  started  from  Manaos  (Bra- 
zil) in  quest  of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  which 
I  found  at  Mucuras,  near  Airon,  about 
150  miles  from  Manaos.  In  some  cases 
I  was  able  to  take  the  specimens  by 
simply  reaching  from  our  canoe  to  the 
trees  in  the  almost  submerged  forest. 
Some  150  miles  upstream,  at  Prospe- 
ranza,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mora,  on 
the  mouths  of  the  Cachoeiraand  Pauni- 
ni  I  made  a  rich  harvest  of  C.  superba. 
Returning  to  Manaos,  I  ascended  the 
Amazon  to  Iquitos  (Peru)  and  from 
there  a  steam  launch  brought  me  to  the 
Putumayo,  where  the  14  days*  journey 
on  muleback  begins  through  the  Caque- 
ta  region  and  wonderful  valleys  to  Pasto. 
The  Caqueta  offers  an  abundant  variety 
of  oncidiums  and  epidendrums,  but  in 
the  mountains  of  Quindio,  almost  un- 
explored, is  one  of  the  most  opulent  re- 
serves of  orchids.  There,  and  not  else- 
where in  Tolima,  as  has  been  vaguely 
stated,  is  found  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  Pescatorei  and  many  others.  From 
the  Quindio  to  Ibague  we  meet  again 
Cattleya  Trianse  and  many  others.  C. 
Trianie  is  found  again  at  Organos,  Pa- 
carni  and  Camicerias,  near  Neiva. 
From  Pacarni  the  plants  are  trans- 
ported to  the  last  named  town,  on  mule- 
back,  and  then  in  champanes  to  Ar- 
rance-Plumas,  near  Honda,  thence  by 
rail  and  river  boat  to  the  coast. 

From  Honda  I  started  on  the  long 
tour  to  the  Orinoco  river,  two  and  a 
half  days  from  Honda  being  the  habitat 
of  G.  gigas  Sanderiana,  and  Oncidium 
Kramerianum  comes  La  Palma  to  Los 
Hoyos — and  I^os  Llanos — and,  with  the 
I^flplia  Bogotensis  from  La  Sauncha  to 
San  Pedro.  O.  crispum  occurs  again, 
although  very  rarely,  from  Zupaza  to 
San  Cayetano,  at  Monte  Dulce.  Sou- 
son  today  is  not  headquarters  of  tho 
miltonias,  but  four  journeys  from  that 
place,  where  a  veritable  garden  of  or- 
chids, the  greatest  in  Colombia,  extends 
from  Santa  Rita  to  Yarumal  and  Itu- 
ango,  the  three  bases  of  exploration.  M. 
Roeslii,  a  number  of  varieties  of  mas- 
devallias,  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  gigas,  and 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  are  there  in  abun- 
dance, while  the  high  slopes  of  Espiritu 
SaDto,  the  best  port  for  shipment  from 


this  region  to  the  coast,  abound  in  C.  Cho- 
coensis. 

O.  Pescatorei,  which  I  gathered  many 
years  ago,  and  which  still  grows  at  Fo- 
sagasuga,  occurs  in  Valle  de  Jesus  and 
Bolivar ;  finally  at  Pie  de  Cuesta  we  meet 
C.  Mendelii.  Masdevallia  coccinea  is  to 
be  found  at  a  great  height  from  Chita, 
through  Sierra  Nevada  to  La  Uvita.  On 
the  plains  of  Casanaro,  between  Moreno 
and  Pore,  C.  Schroederiana  awaits  the 
patient  wanderer.  My  brother  Miguel, 
who  had  joined  me  at  Honda,  remained 
at  San  Nicolas,  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  river  Casanare  to  attend  to  the 
shipping  of  the  plants  gathered  after  our 
departure  from  Pore.  With  two  com- 
panions I  started  down  the  Casanare, 
on  either  bank  of  which  flowers  C.  su- 
perba and  others.  A  raft  took  us  to 
Buena  Vista  and  Guanabano  on  the 
Meta.  From  Guanabano  we  started  for 
Cariben,  where  there  is  a  basaltic  rock, 
emerging  like  a  huge  black  dome  about 
15  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the 
river,     and    around     which    the    waters 


whirl  with  awe  inspiring  force.  The 
remainder  of  the  trip  to  Bolivar,  where 
we  arrived  in  June,  1893,  is  made  on 
river  steamboats. 

My  wanderings  in  the  center  of  Ven- 
ezuela began  at  La  Guayra.  There, 
not  far  from  Macuto,  I  found  three 
varieties  of  cattleya  with  very  long 
bulbs.  The  flower  of  one  of  them  was 
deep  violet,  not  unlike  C.  superba. 
C.  speciossisima  assigned  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle to  the  Cuspenera  cordillera  I  did 
not  find  until  Chichi riviche,  at  the  cocoa 
plantation  of  C.  Ponte  and  from 
there  up  to  the  surroundings  of  Valen- 
cia through  the  Sierra  Costanera  a  name 
not  easily  misspelled  by  the  collector 
who  ever  crossed  those  mountains.  From 
Valencia  to  Tocuyito  reigns  O.  Mossiae, 
and  I  found  a  specimen  weighing  about 
300-  pounds,  near  Bocono,  in  the  Trugil- 
lar  Andes.  From  Tocuyito  to  Timotes 
C.  Percivaliana  can  be  gathered  in  great 
quantities.  This  region,  as  far  as  the 
frontier,  is  rich  in  oncidiums.  A  revo- 
lution was  going  on  at  the  time  and  not 
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only  interfered  with  my  visit  to  that  in- 
teresting section,  but  caused  the  loss  of 
a  good  part  of  my  collection.  In  the 
eastern  region  the  long  trip  across  the 
plains  was  well  repaid  by  the  sight  of 
that  earthly  paradise  known  as  the  val- 
ley of  San  Antonio.  Between  Gumana- 
coa  and  that  beautiful  and  bountiful  val- 
ley Glivell,  G.  Gaskelliana,  Ghysis  macu- 
lata  and  some  natural  hybrids  are  ob- 
tained. Manuel  A.  Obdonez. 


TWO  USEFUL  CATTLEYAS. 

Two  of  the  most  useful  cattleyas  of  the 
labiata  group  are  those  illustrated  here- 
with, G.  Gaskelliana  and  G.  Mossls.  The 
illustrations  were  prepared  from  photo- 
graphs  sent  by  Ordonez  Bros.,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  are  from  semi-established 
plants.  G.  Gaskelliana  comes  in  flower 
at  a  time  when  cattleyas  are  Qot  too  plen- 
tiful, after  G.  MossIob  is  getting  over  and 
before  G.  labiata  begins  to  flower.  The 
plants  flower  upon  the  new  growth,  often 
twice  in  a  season,  and  a»  it  takes  a  good 
rest  in  winter  it  is  usually  found  easy  to 
grow.  In  shape  and  color  the  flowers 
are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  autumn 
flowering  G.  labiata.  In  fact  when  this 
old  species  was  rediscovered  some  years 
ago,  many  people  said  it  was  simply  a 
local  form  of  G.  Gaskelliana,  but  this 
has  been  long  since  disproved. 

G.  Mossis  is  well  known  as  perhaps 
the  finest  and  certainly  the  most  variable 
cattleya  in  this  group.  Hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  it  exist;  some  good,  others 
poor,  but  probably  there  is  not  a  variety 
so  poor  that  one  would  think  of  throw- 
ing it  away.  G.  MossisB  flowers  natur- 
ally upon  the  growth  made  the  year  be- 
fore, though  often  there  are  two  crops  of 
flowers  produced,  one  on  the  old  growth 
that  has  rested  in  sheath  during  the  win- 
ter and  another  on  a  new  shoot  produced 
from  the  base  of  this.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  G.  Mossiie  a  light  and  warm  posi- 
tion in  fall  to  consolidate  and  finish  up 
the  young  growth,  making  it  hard  and 
plump  and  well  able  to  stand  any  slight 
check  that  may  be  unavoidable  under 
winter  conditions.  Both  these  fine  spe- 
cies do  well  in  a  temperature  of  55^  at 
night  in  summer  rising  by  day  with  sun 
heat,  and  50*  in  winter.  The  usual 
treatment  recommended  for  the  genus  is 
suitable. 


CATTLEYA  PERaVALUNA  ALBA. 

Albinos  of  all  cattleyas  are  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  orchids  and  the  fine 
white  form  of  G.  Percivaliana  illus- 
trated herewith  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  plant  from  which  the  illus- 
tration was  taken  was  found  by  Man- 
uel A.  Ordonez,  of  the  firm  of  Ordonez 
Bros.,  Madison,  N.  J.,  about  18  miles 
from  Garache  in  Venezuela.  The  flower 
is  large  for  Percivaliana,  viz.,  six  inches 
across;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pearly 
white  while  the  lip  has  the  usual  dark 
markings  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  a  true  albino,  though  a  very  lovely 
form. 

Mr.  Ordonez  says  he  found  it  growing 
where  the  temperature  in  the  evening  was 
often  down  to  40"*  and  even  at  noon  was 
only  around  TO"*.  This  proves  that 
cattleyas  do  not  need  the  beat  often 
given  them,  and,  as  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out  in  this  column,  they  do  far 
better  in  a  house  where  there  is  abund- 
ance of  air  moving  night  and  day.  Un- 
less the  writer  is  mistaken  it  was  the 
late  Dr.  Percival,  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  in 
Scotland,  that  this  beautiful  cattleya 
was  named    after,    and  many  years  ago 


this  then  famous  orchidist  was  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  cool  airy  conditions 
for  orchids,  and  practicing  what  he 
preached  in  his  own  collection.  At  that 
time  every  orchid,  whether  from  the 
low  sweltering  valleys  or  from  high 
mountainous  regions,  were  all  consigned 
on  arrival  to  the  hot  moist  houses  then 
thought  necessary  for  orchids  and  hun- 
dreds of  choice  odontoglossums  and  other 
lovely  cool  species  were  sent  to  this 
country  and  to  Euroi>e  only  to  be  roasted 
or  parboiled  to  death. 

But  these  conditions  have  long  since 
been  improved  upon  and  in  the  large  well 
ventilated  houses,  such  as  are  used  for 
roses  and  other  commercial  flowers,  the 
South  American  cattleyas  and  Iselias  find 
a  far  more  congenial  home.  G.  Perci- 
valiana is  unrivaled  in  the  beautiful  lip 
markings.  It  flowers  in  winter,  before 
the  bulk  of  G.  Triann  is  in  and  is  an 
excellent  commercial  species.  If  grown 
in  pots  or  baskets  the  roots  should  not 
be  overloaded  with  compost,  and  the 
pots  or  baskets  should  not  be  much 
larger  than  to  take  the  plants  comfort- 
ably and  leave  about  an  inch  margin  for 
peat  and  moss.    The  other  picture  is  in- 
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AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

The  mollis  and  Ghent  azaleas  are  a 
long  suffering  race  and  come  up  smiling 
each  year  even  after  very  bad  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  growers.  It  is  folly  to 
expect  them  to  do  their  best  if  kept  about 
in  pots  exposed  to  the  sun  all  summer 
and  the  roots  half  starved.  Where  there 
is  a  deep  black  soil,  free  from  lime, 
these  azaleas  may  be  planted  out  in  as 
moist  a  position  as  possible  and  will 
make  a  fine  healthy  growth.  Where  the 
soil  is  unsuitable  the  plants,  after  flow- 
ering, should  be  repotted  and  plunged  out- 
side. They  like  peat,  but  will  grow  in  a 
good  loam  and  the  flower  buds  are  often 
stronger  and  more  numerous  from  a  loam 
soil  than  from  the  peat  in  which  the 
plants  grow  so  rapidly.  In  either  case, 
see  that  the  plants  are  firmly  potted  and 
lemove  any  seedpods  that  may  be  left 
on.  Gut  the  plants  into  shape  a  little  and 
keep  the  hose  going  about  them  freely, 
to  induce  a  good  break.  They  like  a  cool, 
partially  shaded  position,  and  the  nearer 


PHALANOPSIS    AMABILIS. 


teresting  as  showing  this  plant*  being 
lowered  from  the  tree  by  the  collector 
who  climbs  the  tree,  armed  with  a  cut- 
lass and  removes  the  plants. 


this  can  be  approached  in  their  summer 
quarters  the  better. 


PELARGONIUHS. 


ONCIDIUM  SPHACELATUH. 

This  is  an  old  and  half  forgotten  or- 
chid, but  we  recently  noted  some  fine  old 
specimens  in  flower  and  the  grower  said 
he  found  the  flowers  most  useful  for  cut- 
ting. It  produces  long  stiff  stems  of  yel- 
low flowers  that  last  well  in  good  condi- 
tion for  quite  a  long  time.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  the  plants  noted  were 
growing  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It 
likes  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing 
but  a  good  rest  after  the  bulbs  are  com- 
plete is  necessary.  O.  altissimum  is  a 
similar  plant  and  the  two  are  sometimes 
confused  though  quite  distinct. 


Many  growers  do  their  plants  well  up 
to  the  time  they  begin  to  flower  and  then 
they  check,  the  flowers  coming  thin 
in  texture  and  the  plants  suffering  in  the 
foliage.  Too  many  people  have  the  idea 
that  as  soon  as  a  plant  reaches  the  flow- 
ering stage  feeding  has  to  stop  or  at 
least  be  greatly  curtailed.  Pelargoniums 
make  a  rapid  growth  all  the  time  they 
are  flowering  and,  being  strong  feeders, 
have  used  up  the  nutriment  in  the  soil 
before  flowering  commences.  Gonse- 
quently  plenty  of  feeding  is  necessary 
right  up  to  the  time  the  plants  are  fin- 
ished. But  stock  for  next  season  has  Ui 
be  considered,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
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plants  highly  fed  are  not  the  best  stock 
producers.  If  possible  save  a  few  plants 
for  stock  and  feed  them  only  very  moder- 
ately, pinching  out  the  flowers  and  keep- 
ing them  growing  so  long  as  possible. 
When  these  plants  are  cut  back  they 
should,  of  course,  be  dri«d  off  a  little 
and,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  cut- 
tings they  produce,  they  will  be  fine 
stock  for  potting  on  for  another  season. 
Referring  back  to  feeding  the  flowering 
plants,  never  keep  going  on  one  kind  of 
food  too  long.  Change  from  the  ordi- 
nary manure  water  to  chemicals  and  oc- 
casional doses  of  soot  water.  Nitrate  of 
soda  helps  later  on  when  the  ordinary 
manures  are  losing  their  effect.  Insects, 
especially  green  fly,  are  troublesome  to 
these  plants  and  should  be  kept  under. 
There  is  nothing  so  good,  as  a  preven- 
tive, as  tobacco  stems  around  the  pots, 
and  these  should  be  frequently  changed, 
but  occasional  fumigations  are  also  neces- 
sary. 


CTCLAMfiNS. 

It  is  customary  to  sow  cyclamen  seed 
well  apart  in  order  that  the  seedlings 
may  not  be  disturbed  until  they  have 
attained  considerable  strength.  The 
earlier,  fall  sown  plants  will  have  been 
potted  before  this  but  the  later  ones  are 
just  pushing  up  the  second  leaves  from 
the  little  bulblets  and  are  just  in  the 
right  condition  for  a  shift.  Whether 
they  are  potted  now  or  placed  farther 
apart  in  flats  is  immaterial  if  they  are 
well  looked  after.  Inexperienced  grow- 
ers will  probably  be  safer  with  their 
plants  in  flats,  but  whichever  way  they 
are  grown  they  must  be  kept  well  up 
to  the  light  in  a  position  where  they  can 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunlight  when 
necessary.  Growers  of  cyclamens  are 
often  afraid  of  burying  the  corms  but 
they  need  not  be.  It  is  wrong  to  bury 
them  deeply,  but,  just  covered  with  soil, 
they  are  protected  from  sun  and  air.  keep 
soft  and  throw  up  foliage  freely.  As  the 
season  advances  they  will  gradually 
work  up,  or  the  soil  sinks  away  from 
them.  The  failures  to  grow  good  cycla- 
mens are  difficult  to  account  for.  Their 
culture  may  be  summed  up  in  very  few 
words.  A  constantly  moist  and  genial 
temperature,  with  all  the  light  possible 
in  winter  and  sufficient  shade  in  summer 
will  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage.  The 
roots  must  be  given  new  compost  before 
they  get  potbound  so  that  they  are  never 


checked  and,  after  they  have  filled  the 
flowering  pots,  they  must  be  fed  regu- 
larly until  finished.  Never  hurry,  or 
attempt  to  hurry,  the  plants  by  applying 
strong  heat,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  let  them  be  checked  and  always 
keep  them  free  of  insects.  This  is  all 
tnere  is  to  it,  yet  how  frequently  we  see 
miserable,  stunted  looking  and  insect  in- 
fested plants  that  are  anything  but  a 
credit  to  the  grower. 


Sweet  Violets. 


LILDBS  FOR  CUTimG. 

We  have  been  cutting  Lilium  Harrisii 
since  January  24,  strong,  healthy  stems 
from  42  to  48  inches  in  length  bearing 
from  six  to  eight  flowers  each,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  large  and  of  fine  substance. 
Out  of  a  batch  of  200  bulbs  there  was  not 
a  single  failure  or  diseased  bulb.  These 
were  potted  the  second  week  in  August. 
Our  method  is  to  use  4-inch  pots,  place 
them  under  the  benches  and  cover  with 
four  inches  of  leaf  mould.  Here  they 
were  kept  until  the  growth  was  three 
inches  above  the  leaf  mould  when  they 
were  placed  on  the  benches.     As  soon  as 


Cattleya  MoMiae. 


the  pots  were  filled  with  roots  they  were 
repotted  into  6-inch  pots  in  a  rich  com- 
post of  decayed  sod,  leaf  mould  and  a 
little  bone  meal.  Great  care  is  necessary 
in  watering.  A  man  that  knows  how  can 
water  as  well  with  a  hose  as  a  watering 
can,  but  good  waterers  are  scarce. 

LII.IUM    LANCIFOLIUM. 

Lilium  lancifolium  and  its  varieties, 
album,  rubrum  and  roseum,  are  among 
the  best  subjects  for  winter  flowering  and 
cold  storage  bulbs  should  be  used.  These 
should  be  in  their  pots  by  July  1  as  the 
longer  they  are  kept  in  cold  storage  after 
this  the  less  root  they  make.  Four  or 
five- inch  pots  are  most  suitable  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  repotting  will 
not  be  necessary  for  these.  After  potting 
place  under  a  bench  or  in  a  cold  frame 
and  cover  with  some  light  material,  treat- 
ing them  similarly  to  L.  Harrisii.  By 
careful  handling  and  judicious  watering 
they  will  be  good  plants  by  November  in 
a  temperature  of  55**  at  night.  Select 
the  strongest  plants  and  place  them  in  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70**  at  night  and 
these  will  produce  fine  stems  three  to 
four  feet  long  with  from  six  to  ten  blooms 
for    cutting   at   Christmas.      A.  J.   S. 


Marie  Louise  under  some  one  or 
other  of  its  various  names  is  the  most 
popular  double  violet  in  the  world. 

New  and  improved  varieties  and  cul- 
tural methods  will  do  much  to  reinstate 
the  white  violet  to  some  measure  of 
popularity  but  the  purple  will  always  be 
the  standby  in  this  flower. 

Spottino  of  the  leaves  arises  from 
various  causes  such  as  sunburn,  fungus 
troubles  and  others.  Don't  lump  them 
all  under  **spot''  and  seek  a  panacea. 
Find  out  where  the  trouble  lies  in  each 
individual   case  and   try   to    remedy  it 


KOTES  ON  CULTURE. 

Where  Marie  Louise  and  similar  va- 
rieties have  been  grown  indoors  for 
years  and  their  constitutions  have  be- 
come weakened  it  may  be  well  to  try 
the  effects  of  outdoor  summer  culture. 
To  ensure  success  the  soil  must  be  good, 
the  position  open  and  the  plot  used  will 
have  to  be  near  the  water  supply  so 
that  the  hose  can  be  freely  used  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  useless  to  expect  results  from 
planting  in  rough  soil  in  the  field  where 
little  attention  is  given  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  outdoor  culture  should 
not  succeed  in  many  localities  where  it 
is  not  practiced.  If  proper  cart  is  taken 
in  dividing  up  the  old  plants  the  strong- 
est divisions  need  not  go  to  the  propagat- 
ing bench,  but  be  planted  right  out  at 
once.  As  room  is  likely  to  be  scarce  in 
these  beds  near  the  water  supply  let 
the  plants  be  set  out  nine  inches  apart, 
lliis  will  leave  room  for  cultivation;  the 
plants  will  have  room  to  spread  suffi- 
ciently and  yet  allow  a  good  circulation 
of  air  between  them. 

For  planting  outside  the  divisions 
should  be  a  little  larger  than  for  inside 
planting — that  is  only  the  strongest 
should  be  planted  out  direct,  the  weaker 
ones  being  used  inside  or  at  least  grown 
inside  for  a  time  until  they  gain  suffi- 
cient strength  to  go  to  the  open.  For 
this  purpose  they  may  be  planted  on 
benches  at  about  four  inches  apart  and, 
when  well  rooted  and  growing  freely, 
carefully  lifted  and  taken  to  their  out- 
door quarters.  We  noted  some  time 
ago  a    lot   of  choice  young  plants  that 
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had  been  raised  from  cuttings  made  of 
the  runners  pulled  off  in  autunm  and 
these  would  make  perfect  stock  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  Should  the  soil  be 
heavy  or  close  a  little  gritty  material 
should  be  worked  in  as  the  prepara- 
tion proceeds  and  some  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  protection  until  all 
danger  of  severe  frost  is  past. 

For  growing  under  glass,  propagation 
should  now  be  in  full  swing.  Dig  the 
plants  and  shake  the  most  of  the  soil 
from  them ;  then  lay  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  beds  or  take  them  to  the  shed 
for  division.  The  old  hard  center  of 
the  plant  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
thrown  away  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  vigorous  young  shoots  all  around  it. 
The  more  the  plants  can  be  kept  to 
single  crowns  the  better,  all  runners 
starting  being  pinched  out  from  the  di- 
visions. Where  fresh  young  roots  are 
seen  starting  directly  under  the  crowns 
most  of  the  older  roots  can  be  dispensed 
with  as  these  are  slower  in  getting  down 
to  work  than  the  fresh,  growing  points* 
Do  not  allow  the  divisions  to  lie  about 
in  a  draughty  shed  or  on  the  benches 
but  let  them  be  planted  at  once  and 
watered  in  as  soon  as  planted.  A  light 
shade  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
house  cool  until  the  full  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  closer  atmosphere  is  advis- 
able for  the  first  two  weeks  after  plant- 
ing. 

It  has  t>ecome  too  much  the  custom  to 
say  that  violets  cannot  be  grown  in  cer- 
tain localities  simply  because  some,  one 
has  tried  and  failed.  Disease,  as  often 
as  not,  is  the  outcome  of  careless,  ill- 
considered  methods  of  culture,  dirty 
houses  and  overwatering.  The  violet  is 
practically  a  hardy  plant  and  will  not 
be  forced.  It  must  have  ample  light  and 
air  at  all  times  and  seasons  and,  to  ob- 
tain besr  results,  should  be  so  propagat- 
ed that  practically  a  new  plant  is  pro- 
duced annually.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  absolutely  free  of  insects  at  all 
times.  Red  spider  will,  in  a  short  time, 
ruin  the  most  promising  crop  while  a 
damp,  close  atmosphere  at  any  time,  ex- 
cepting as  noted  above  for  a  week  or  two 
at  the  start,  leads  to  thin  enfeebled 
foliage  that  falls  a  prey  to  the  first  in- 
sect or  fungoid  pest  that  happens 
around.  Keep  the  plants  hard  and  clean 
constantly  by  admitting  all  the  air  pos- 
sible and  giving  them  practically  outdoor 
conditions  all  the  year  around  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  results.  The  sin- 
gle varieties  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil  but  Marie  Louise,  Farquhar  and 
doubles  generally  like  a  good  holding 
loam. 


St.  Tx)UIS. — The  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  adopted  practical  means  for 
the  development  of  **The  City  Beautiful" 
by  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  gardeoB,  window  boxes  and  home 
surroundings.  In  order  to  create  a  keen 
interest  in  the  competition,  bulletins  on 
the  care  of  plants  and  flowers  will  be 
given  to  all  who  send  in  their  request 
to  Otto  G.  Koenig,  6471  Florissant  ave- 
nue. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Designs  have  been 
accepted  and  contract  signed  for  a  mam- 
moth floral  float  to  represent  this  city  in 
the  All-Orejron  parade  of  the  June  rose 
festival.  Final  arrangements  were  con- 
summated between  local  business  men  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  festival, 
and  the  float-builders  will  begin  at  once 
upon  the  design  selected.  The  float  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  and 
will  be  symbolical  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  fertile  valley. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


Plant  out  cabbages. 

Moist,  black  sandy  loam  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  for  celery  culture. 

Plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  potash  in  the 
soil  and  firm  planting  are  the  three  great 
essentials   in   tomato  culture. 

Eclipse  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  beets,  far  better  in  quality  than  the 
Egyptian  turnip  rooted  varieties. 

NEWI.T  broken  land  is  not  as  suit- 
able for  onions  and  potatoes  as  soil  that 
has  been  longer  under  cultivation. 


Collecting  Orchids  in  Venezuela. 


Where  celery  is  transplanted  before 
going  to  the  trenches  nip  the  end  off  the 
root  of  each  plant  and  prick  out  on  a 
hard  bottom. 

Onion  Growers  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  it 
is  stated,  have  found  a  solution  of  to- 
bacco extract  so  perfect  an  antidote  to 
the  fly  that  they  are  using  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  kerosene  emulsion  and  other 
sprays. 

A  SAFE  and  effective  dressing  of  mu- 
riate of  potash  for  potatoes  is  250 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Wood  ashes  sown 
evenly,  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  is  also  an  excellent  and  safe 
fertilizer. 

I^OTATO  NiNETYFOLD. — This  grand  early 
potato  is  an  English  production,  but  it 
thrives  well  in  this  country,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  finest  cropper  of  all  the  early 
kinds.  It  brings  an  immense  crop  of 
fine  large  tubers  of  excellent  quality  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  has  rather  a  vig- 
orous growth  and  needs  more  room  than 
the  majority  of  the  early  kinds,  but  this 
iH  more  than  made  up  for  in  the  yield. 
We  can  very  strongly  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  looking  for  a  good  early  va- 
riety. 


ifOTEsnf  sfiAsmi. 

The  present  is  a  busy  time  for  the 
vegetable  grower.  The  hardier  kinds  of 
vegetables  will  be  sown — in  some  cases 
are  above  ground — and  the  hoe  must  be 
kept  going  nicely  between  the  rows  to 
let  in  the  sun  and  air.  Warm  showers 
following  short  dry  spells  bring  up  the 
weeds  with  ^  rapidity  that  is  quite  as- 
tonishing, and  plots  hoed  today  are  ap- 
parently as  bad  as  ever  next  week.  But, 
at  this  time,  one  must  be  everlastingly 
at  it  or  the  weeds  will  get  ahead  of  the 
eroi)s,  and  then  goodbye  to  all  chances 
of  success  with  them.  Among  the  seeds 
to  be  sown  now  are  the  main  crop  car- 
rots. This  crop  should  not  be  grown  on 
newly  manured  or  over-rich  soil.  Car- 
rots like  a  deep,  well  cultivated  soil  in 
good  heart,  but  over-manured  land  leads 
to  forked  and  unshapely  roots.  As  the 
seed  is  some  time  in  germinating,  sow  a 
few  radish  seeds  with  it  to  mark  the 
i-ows  for  cleaning. 

The  asparagus  beds  are  beginning  to 
push  up  heads,  and  this  delicious  vege- 
able  will  soon  be  plentiful.  When  cut- 
ting the  produce  be  careful  not  to  dam- 
age the  crown  of  the  plant  or  other 
shoots  that  are  coming  up  around  it. 
Newly  plante<l  beds  must  not  be  cut,  or 
at  all  events  only  a  little  must  be  taken, 
in  order  to  allow  the  plants  to  gain 
strength  for  another  year.  Cultivate  the 
soil  between  the  plants  in  the  early 
stages,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so 
when  the  plants  get  higher  and  the  foli- 
age meets  overhead. 

Beets  may  be  sown  now  and,  like  car- 
rots, they  like  a  well  cultivated  rather 
than  a  rich  soil,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Large,  coarse  roots  are  never  as 
good  in  flavor  or  appearance  as  smaller 
ones,  and  rich  soil  tends  to  coarseness. 
All  kinds  of  salads  can  be  sown  again, 
lettuce,  radish,  spring  onions  and  oth- 
ers seldom  being  too  plentiful.  That  use- 
ful winter  salad  plant,  chicory,  may  also 
be  sown  now.  Sow  thinly,  in  drills,  one 
foot  apart,  and  eventually  thin  the  plants 
in  the  drills  down  to  about  nine  inches 
apart.  These  will  form  fine  handsome 
roots  that  will  give  a  great  supply  of 
green   salad    in    winter. 

Continue  to  sow  peas,  choosing  the 
dwarf,  wrinkled  or  marrow  varieties  ow- 
ing to  their  superior  quality.  Anyone 
can  grow  field  peas ;  let  those  in  the  gar- 
den be  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  quite 
early  enough  to  sow  Lima  beans.  Let 
the  soil  be  thoroughly  warmed  up  before 
sowing  or  many  of  the  seeds  will  i)eri8h. 
Sow  celer>'  in  the  hotbed  if  not  already 
done,  and  prick  off  the  earlier  sowings 
in  frames  on  a  hard  bottom,  where  they 
will  lift  with  good  balls  of  roots.  The 
later  crop,  if  sown  thinly,  can  be  pricked 
off  direct  into  the  trenches.  Where 
these  are  got  out  early  the  warm  soil  on 
the  top  of  the  trenches  can  be  used  for 
a  catch  crop  of  lettuce,  spinach,  rad- 
ishes or  something  else  that  comes  off 
quickly.  There  is  seldom  too  much  pars- 
ley around  the  house  to  suit  the  cook. 
Prick  out  the  early  raised  seedlings  in 
a  warm  spot  and  sow  again  around  the 
edge  of  some  of  the  vegetable  quarters ; 
throw  in  a  little  seed  between  the  goose- 
berry or  other  fruit  trees  or  in  any  spot 
where  a  little  room  can  be  found. 

Sow  cucumber  and  squash  seeds  in  the 
hotbed  or  greenhouse  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month  in  hills  outside. 
See  that  the  shoots  on  the  early  potato 
sets  are  not  becoming  drawn  and  place 
them  ont  in  the  sun  daily.  Prepare  the 
warm  border  for  them  and  plant  the  aeta, 
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using  burnt  earth  from  the  garden  fire 
around  them.  If  buying  seed  potatoes 
see  that  they  come  from  a  reputable 
house,  and  if  possible  obtain  those  that 
have  grown  ui)on  a  soil  different  in  tex- 
ture from  your  own.  While  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success,  it  is  a  great 
help.  Sow  small  quantities  of  sweet  corn 
regularly  at  intervals  of  a  week;  there 
will  then  be  a  good  supply*  of  fresh  com 
regularly.  See  that  the  young  tomato 
plants  are  kept  growing  and  plant  out 
the  earliest  ones  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected on  a  firm  border.  Don't  forget  a 
comer  for  herbs  and  plant  as  great  a 
variety  of  the  hardy  kinds  as  possible, 
rather  than  a  big  patch  of  one  kind. 
Keep  well  after  the  snails  and  other  in- 
sects that  are  voracious  now  and,  unless 
one  is  constantly  waging  war  with  soot, 
and  lime,  or  with  traps  of  various  kinds, 
they  eat  off  the  tender  young  plants  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  G. 


GROWING  POTATOES  FOR  PROHT. 

Judging  from  30  years*  experience,  the 
best  soil  for  potatoes  is  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  with  six  to  nine  inches  of  surface 
soil,  that  is  well  drained  either  naturally 
or  by  tile.  Drainage  is  important.  Po- 
tatoes do  not  thrive  on  land  that  is  not 
well  drained.  Drained  swamp  or  muck 
lands  grow  good  crops.  As  many  as 
400  bushels  an  acre  have  been  grown  on 
this  kind  of  land.  Sandy  lands  require 
more  manure  than  any  other  kind.  Stiff 
or  heavy  clay  soils  do  not  grow  good  po- 
tatoes. A  clay  loam  will  grow  a  good 
crop  if  properly  handled. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  land 
should  be  plowed  and  disc-harrowed  in 
August.  It  should  be  harrowed  after 
each  rain,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
to  clean  the  land.  Just  before  it  freezes 
the  land  should  be  plowed  again,  seven 
or  eight  inches  deep,  if  the  surface  soil 
will  permit.  Land  prepared  in  this  way 
the  fall  before,  stands  the  dry  weather 
better  than  it  otherwise  would.  As  soon 
as  it  is  dry  in  the  spring  the  land  should 
be  harrowed  enough  to  level  it,  and  then 
25  or  30  loads  of  rotten  manure  an  acre 
should  be  put  on  with  a  manure  spreader. 
If  the  land  were  a  clover  sod  or  second 
crop  of  clover  plowed  under  the  fall  be- 
fore, less  manure  is  required.  The  land 
should  be  plowed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and 
again  harrowed  lightly.  It  is  then  ready 
to  plant. 

Planting. — It  is  best  to  plant  potatoes, 
both  early  and  late  varieties,  as  early  as 
possible.  Some  growers  plant  the  later 
varieties  late.  This  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
found  that  late  varieties  will  do  better 
when  planted  early. 

The  best  early  potatoes  are  Early  Ohio,* 
Early  Burpee,   Bovee  and   Early   Michi- 
gan.    The  best  late  ones  are   American 
Wonder,     Rural     New     Yorker,    Empire 
State,  Elephants  and  Clark's  No.  I. 

A  change  of  seed  is  always  desirable — 
that  is,  from  one  kind  of  soil  to  another. 
Seed  potatoes  should  be  of  medium  size, 
and  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes.  They  should 
be  planted  as  soon  after  cutting  as  pos- 
sible. Plant  them  in  drills  from  30  to 
32  inches  apart  and  12  to  14  inches 
apart  in  the  drills,  and  about  four  inches 
deep. 

I  use  an  Improved  Bobbins*  planter, 
which,  in  one  operation,  marks  the  row, 
opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and 
covers  them.  The  machine  requires  a 
man,  a  boy  and  a  team  of  horses.  Plant- 
ing done  by  the  machine  is  better  than 
the  old  way  of  planting  by  hand,  for  the 
following  reasons :  The  depth  is  uniform ; 


the  seed  is  put  in  moist  earth,  covered 
at  once,  and,  therefore,  not  so  apt  to  dry 
rot  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture;  the 
rows  can  be  made  straight,  and  time  is 
saved  in  planting,  as  the  machine  will 
plant  four  or  five  acres  a  day.  The 
machine  has  a  fertilizer  attachment  that 
can  be  used  when  desired.  With  it  400 
to  800  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  can  be 
put  in  the  rows.  This  gives  the  potatoes 
a  better  start  and  insures  a  better  crop. 

Cultivation. — A  week  or  ten  days  after 
planting,  the  potatoes  should  be  gone  over 
with  a  weeder,  the  same  direction  as 
planted,  to  level  the  ridge  that  is  left  by 
the  planter,  and  to  kill  small  weeds.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  every  few 
days  until  potatoes  are  a  couple  of  inches 
high.  They  should  now  be  cultivated  with 
a  cultivator  every  week  until  the  tops  are 
too  lai-ge  to  permit  cultivation.  For 
the  first  few  times  they  should  be 
cultivated  deep  and  close  to  plant, 
but  shallower  and  farther  from  the 
plants  as  they  grow.  Hoe  them  before 
the  tops  get  too  large.  At  the  last  cul- 
tivation hill  them  slightly,  just  enough 
to  protect  the  potatoes  from  the  sun 
after  the  vines  are  dead. 

The  vines  should  be  kept  free  from 
bugs  by  spraying  with  the  following  mix- 
ture: Two  pounds  of  good  Paris  green 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  For  blight  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
five  or  six  times  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. Apply  the  Paris  green  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  one  application. 

Harvesting  and  Storing. — As  soon  as 
potatoes  are  matured  they  should  be  dug. 
Early  varieties  are  usually  sold  at  once. 
I  have  used  a  potato  digger  for  eight 
years  and  could  not  now  do  without  one. 
The  Hoover  digger  is  the  best,  as  it  can 
be  used  while  the  vines  are  green  and 
heavy.  In  digging  with  this  digger  eight 
to  ten  pickers  are  required.  From  1,000 
to  1,500  bushels  can  be  harvested  in  one 
day  if  the  crop  is  good.  The  pits  should 
be  made  in  rows,  one  row  for  every  20 
to  25  rows  of  potatoes  and  about  60  or 
70  feet  apart  in  the  row,  so  that  the 
picker  will  not  have  far  to  carry  the  po- 
tatoes. The  potatoes  should  be  sorted 
when  picked,  the  unsalable  ones  being 
put  into  bags  and  carted  off  the  field,  to 


be  fed  to  the  hogs  or  otherwise  disposed 
of. 

Seed  potatoes  should  be  either  pitted 
or  stored  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  pits 
should  be  covered  with  straw,  with  about 
three  inches  of  earth  on  top.  When 
wanted  for  market,  the  potatoes  should 
be  filled  into  bags  with  a  potato  scoop. 
If  they  are  to  be  stored  until  spring, 
they  should  be  put  in  pits;  but,  if  they 
are  wanted  during  the  winter,  they 
should  be  put  in  a  cool,  dark,  frost-proof 
cellar.  The  pits  should  be  made  on  dry 
ground,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  pits 
will  not  be  wet.  They  should  be  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  by  three  feet 
wide,  and  any  length  desired.  The  po- 
tatoes then  should  be  put  in  the  trench 
and  covered  w^ell  with  straw,  with  8  to 
10  inches  of  earth  on  the  straw.  When 
hard  weather  sets  in,  the  pits  shoidd  be 
covered  with  a  foot  of  manure. — ^W.  A. 
Broughton's  prize  essay  in  Heport  of  the 
Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 


A  CACTUS  BANQUET. 


Luther  Bnrbank,  the  wizard  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  theme  of  all  remarks  and 
nearly  every  toast  at  a  banquet  which 
demonstrated  some  of  the  marvels  of  the 
thornless  cactus,  given  at  the  Butler 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  25,  by  R. 
P.  Probasco,  Mr.  Burbank's  representa- 
tive in  the  propagation  of  the  new  cac- 
tus on  «  business  basis.  Mr.  Probasco's 
gaests  included  representative  business 
men  of  Seattle,  who  tasted  for  the  first 
time  cactus  served  in  every  form  imagin- 
able. 

From  cactus  fruit  "Guayaquil"  to  cac- 
tus tartlets  "Chico,"  the  menu  demon- 
strated what  a  chef  can  do  with  the  Bur- 
bank  evolution  of  the  desert  growth.  In- 
cidentally the  plans  of  Mr.  Probasoo  for 
the  propagation  of  the  thornless  cactus 
in  the  arid  regions  of  eastern  Washing- 
ton were  briefly  outlined. 

Specimens  of  the  thorny  and  thornless 
cactus  had  were  sent  from  Santa  Rosa 
by  Mr.  Burbank  for  the  information  of 
the  guests.  Mr.  Probaeco,  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  evening,  explained  how 
the  growth  of  the  thornless  cactus  in 
arid  regions  would  support  thousands  of 
cattle  on  hitherto  waste  land,  and  act 
as  an  economic  factor  in  reducing  the 
price  of  meat  throughout  the  country. 


CATTLEYA    QASKBLLIANA, 
Kewly  Imported  Plant  Carry! 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Paulownia  IiiFEBiALis  is  hardy  in 
sheltered  positions  even  as  far  north  as 
Chicago.  It  has  stood  outside  for  years 
near  the  greenhouses  in  Washington 
park. 

"An  Architect's  Views  on  The  Use  of 
Plants  in  Tying  the  House  to  the  Land- 
scape," was  the  title  of  H.  H.  Saylor's 
lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
given  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York  April  8. 


PRUNUS  TRILOBA  FLORB  PLEIIA. 

What  a  beautiful  object  this  double 
flowering  Chinese  plum  is,  when  the 
branches  of  a  well  developed  individual 
are  wreathed  with  the  lively  rose-pink 
blossoms.  The  typical  single  flowering 
form  is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  gardens,  but 
the  double  flowering  variety  has  been 
quite  extensively  disseminated  by  some 
nurseries.  It  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to 
attack  from  that  fatal  blight  which  vic- 
timizes a  number  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese shrubs  and  trees  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  often  that  it  attains 


PRUNUS  TRILOBA  FLORE  PLENA. 
Growing  on  a  Private  Estate  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Gabden  is  out  with  a  colored 
plate  of  a  new  rose,  Hugo  Roller,  which 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
thing.  The  raisers  are  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Eng. 

An  occasional  plant  of  some  good 
hardy  rambling  rose  in  an  evergreen 
hedge  is  a  pretty  feature.  The  plant  is 
protected  and  runs  all  through  the  hedge 
flowering  freely  and  brightening  it  in 
summer. 

Such  a  fine  hardy  tree  as  the  Ginkgo 
or  maidenhair  tree  (Salisburia  adianti- 
folia)  should  be  much  more  freely 
planted.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
conifers  and  its  distinct  habit  makes  it 
singularly  attractive. 

Though  not  suited  to  close  hard  city 
streets  the  elm,  one  of  the  grandest  trees 
in  America  or  any  other  country,  is  fine 
for  planting  in  wide,  open,  suburban 
thoroughfares  and  the  sight  of  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  townsmen.  It  reaches  its 
best  development  in  light,  moist  soil. 

The  shearing  of  Japan  cypress  is  a 
barbarous  practice  where  nice  specimens 
are  wanted.  The  beauty  of  these  trees 
lies,  in  most  cases,  in  the  feathery  effect 
of  the  leaves  and  the  graceful  natural 
outline,  which  is  spoiled  when  they  are 
butchered  into  stiff  pyramids.  The  only 
reasonable  excuse  ever  heard  for  the  prac- 
tice is  that  the  color  of  the  foliage  is  im- 
proved but  tliis  is  more  fanciful  than 
real. 


the  size  of  the  one  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

Every  one  who  loves  beautiful  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  should  plant 
this  double  flowering  plum,  if  they  are 
not  already  in  possession  of  it,  and  if  it 
fails  with  them  in  a  few  years*  time,  try 
it  again.  If  we  should  give  up  attempting 
to  grow  this  or  that,  because  it  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  some  fungoid  or  in- 
sect scourge,  we  would  probably  lose  a 
great  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  horti- 
cultural life.  Prunus  triloba  flore  plena 
usually  flowers  from  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  May  in  western  New  York, 
and  the  flowers  are  mostly  in  advance 
of  the  leaves.  When  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  by  the  lay  of  the  land, 
it  is  quite  hardy  here. 


PHILADELFHUS  GRANDIFLORUS  LAXUS. 

The  philadelphus  or  mock  oranges  as 
a  class  are  so  well  known  in  gardens 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  sug- 
gest anything  which  is  not  already  well 
known  in  regard  to  them.  The  object 
of  the  present  note  is,  therefore,  merely 
to  call  attention  to  a  fine  form  of  P. 
grandiflorus,  known  under  the  above 
name,  which  possesses  characters  which 
render  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  lovers 
of  hardy  shrubs.  The  flowers,  which  are 
two  inches  across,  are  more  loosely  dis- 
posed and  are  more  numerous  on  the 
inflorescence,  thus  displaying  their  in- 
dividual beauty  much  better  than  those 
of  the  type,  while  they  are  produced  a 


week  to  ten  days  later.  The  plant  is  the 
hirgest  of  the  genus,  and  will  quickly 
form  a  specimen  10  to  12  feet  high  and 
as  much  across.  A  fine  efl'ect  may  be 
produced  by  this  plant  when  grown  as 
a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn,  but  the 
flowers  being  pure  white,  require  the 
setting  of  a  background  of  trees  in  or- 
der to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  HEDGES. 

Hedges  that  are  not  boundary  markers 
can  be  made  of  many  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  seldom  used 
for  such  a  purpose.  For  example,  says 
the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  loveliness  of  "syringa'*  hedges 
enclosing  a  rosery,  or  beds  of  roses  and 
iiliums,  set  either  in  grass  or  gravel. 
There  are  several  excellent  varieties  of 
the  "syringa,"  or  mock  orange,  Philadel- 
phus rosspflorus  being  one  with  immense 
Hemi-double  flowers;  P.  Gordonianus 
coming  into  beauty  rather  late,  and  being 
especially  prodigal  of  bloom,  and  P.  par- 
vifloms  claiming  attention  as  an  extra 
raoid  and  tall  grower.  Then  the  exquisite 
Philadelphus  purpureo  macula tus  might 
be  represented,  whose  large  white  blooms 
have  a  mauve-rose  blotch  on  each  petal. 

Hedges  of  mixed  varieties  of  one  shrub 
are  usually  more  successful  than  those  in 
which  different  species  of  shrubs  are  com- 
bined, yet  the  latter  have  plenty  of  charm 
and  should  be  planted  in  situations  where 
uniformity  of  height  is  not  required.  One 
might  contain  Philadelphus  rosaeflorus, 
Esoallonia  macrantha.  Viburnum  Opulus, 
Cistus  ladaniferus.  laurustinus,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  and  Symphoricarpus  radi- 
cans,  the  snowberry  tree.  All  could  be 
pruned  into  some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
this  hedge  in  a  small  garden  would  cer- 
tainly serve  to  introduce  beautiful  sub- 
jects for  which  room  could  not  be  other- 
wise found. 

MOVING  HISTORIC  TREES. 

Despite  protests  the  historic  elms  and 
Crittenden  peace  oak  are  being  removed 
in  the  government  botanic  garden  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  though  according  to 
illustrations  and  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Washington  Star  every  care  is  be- 
ing taken  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  safety.  But  there  is  grave  risk  in 
moving  trees  of  this  size  and  age  and  Su- 
perintendent Smith  is  probably  a  very 
disappointed  man  in  that  his  suggestions 
were  not  carried  out. 

"No  explanation  has  been  offered,"  Mr. 
Smith  said,  "as  to  why  the  statue  of 
Gen.  Grant  should  not  be  placed  in  tlie 
most  honored  place  at  the  capital— the 
ellipse  opposite  the  White  House.  Not 
oven  the  secretary  of  state  has  offered 
a  plausible  excuse  for  not  giving  the 
Grant  statue  the  best  position  possible. 
Gen.  Grant  was  never  connected  with 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
then  why  place  his  statue  so  near  the 
Capitol,  where  it  will  be  almost  obacored 
from  view  by  the  shadow  of  its  great 
dome?  All  future  visitors  to  Washington 
will  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  placing 
Grant's  statue  in  an  obscure  hole  at  the 
foot  of  Capitol  hill,  and  I  make  the  pre- 
diction that  in  time  to  come  the  memor- 
ial will  be  taken  from  the  site  in  the 
botanic  garden  and  erected  in  some  more 
«>uitablf  locality.  The  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  will  bring  this  about.** 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — The  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Red  River  Valley  Horticol- 
tural  Society,  which  was  held  April  S. 
at  fhe  Crookston  school  of  agricnitore, 
on  the  state  experimental  farm,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  gatherings  that  has 
been  held  in  this  section  of  the  state  f(>r 
some  years.  Fully  200  visitors  were  In 
attendance  and  the  greatest  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  programme  which  con- 
sisted of  addresses  by  Prof.  Wm.  Robert- 
son, J.  F.  Hetler,  O.  J.  Hagen,  Prar. 
Dun  ton  and  Oscar  Wick. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

Extended  experiments  upon  the  open 
prairies  of  the  northwest  show  that  jt  is 
useless  to  expect  anything  of  value  from 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  brambles 
(raspberries,  blackberries  and  dewber- 
ries) which  are  all  native  to  the  milder 
climate  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
states.  .^  JjfciJIi 


as  any  of  the  old  varieties.  But  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
millions  of  plants  of  Warfield,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  found  in  the  country,  all 
date  back  to  one  single  seed. — South  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  Bulletin  103. 


RAISING  N£W  STRAWBERRIES 

A  new  variety  of  fruit  produced  by 
man's  effort  is  really  a  new  invention. 
The  work  of  originating  new  fruits  cor- 
responds to  that  of  inventing  in  the  do- 
main of  the  mechanical  industries. 
Hence  a  fruit-breeder  has  some  reason 
for  clainung  to  belong  in  the  ranks  of 
inventors.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  briefly  how  new  strawberries  are 
invented. 

Strawberries  do  not  come  true  to 
seed.  Fifty  or  more  plants  may  be 
raised  from  the  seed  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  single  berry.  When  these 
seedlings  come  into  bearing  there  will  be 
no  two  exactly  alike.  Some  of  the  plants 
will  bear  fruit  very  small  in  size  and 
perhaps  of  inferior  quality.  Ui;)on  others 
the  fruit  will  be  very  small,  but  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  upon  other  plants  the 
fruit  will  be  of  large  size,  but  lacking 
in  quality,  firmness  or  other  necessary 
characteristics.  Some  of  the  varieties 
that  are  best  in  quality  will  have  fruit 
so  soft  that  they  cannot  be  shipped, 
hence  such  varieties  are  worthless  for 
market  purposes.  Other  plants  will  bear 
fruit  desirable  in  every  respect  but  the 
plants  will  be  unproductive.  Finally, 
some  plants  will  be  admirably  adapted 
for  market  use,  but  upon  trial  elsewhere 
will  be  found  of  local  adaptation  only, 
the  plants  being  productive  only  upon 
certain  soils  and  in  certain  regions.  Out 
of  thousands  of  seedlings  perhaps  only 
one  will  become  a  standard  market  vari- 
ety. It  is  probably  impossible  to  secure 
a  variety  that  is  cosmopolitan  enough  to 
be  adapted  equally  well  to  all  soils  and 
localities. 

Roughly  speaking,  varieties  may  be 
classified  into  (1)  Those  adapted  for 
commercial  purposes  and  long  distance 
shipping;  these  are  of  good  size  and  ex- 
tra firmness  and  the  plants  are  produc- 
tive. (2)  Varieties  for  the  amateur ;  be- 
ing adapted  to  the  home  garden  only. 
The  size  is  usually  extremely  large,  but 
the  flesh,  although  of  good  quality,  lacks 
in  firmness  and  the  plants  often  lack 
in  productiveness.  Sopie  varieties,  how- 
ever, have  pleased  both  the  commercial 
fruit-grower  and  the  amateur,  and  have 
proved  so  well  adapted  to  a  wide  range 
of  soils  and  climate  that  they  have  held 
their  own  for  many  years  against  all 
newcomers.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  Wilson,  followed  later  by  the  Cres- 
cent and  more  recently  by  the  Warfield. 
The  Wilson,  a  perfect-flowered  variety, 
was  i)opular  for  many  years,  but  is  now 
rarely  found  in  the  nurseries.  The  Cres- 
cent and  Warfield  are  both  imperfsct- 
flowered  varieties.  The  Crescent  is  now 
largely  superseded  by  the  Warfield,  which 
bears  larger  fruit,  but  even  the  Warfield 
is  being  closely  crowded  by  some  varie- 
ties of  later  origin.  Strawberry  plants 
propagate  themselves  very  rapidly  from 
runners,  which  bear  fruit  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mother  plant.  This  method 
of  increase  makes  it  possible  to  distribute 
a'  new  variety  so  quickly  throughout  the 
country  that  they  soon  become  as  cheap 


AN  ORCBARD  ON  A  ROCK  PILE. 

An  orchard  upon  a  rock  pile  would 
seem  like  horticulture  in  topsy-turvey 
land,  but  this  is  exactly  what  James  H. 
Leggett,  a  large  dredge  operator  and  for- 
mer orchardist,  is-  doing  near  Oroville, 
Calif.  Tie  has  leveled  a  number  of  acres 
of  rock  pile  upon  land  which  he  has 
dredged,  and  is  now  planting  this  ground 
to  figs,  oranges  and  grapes.  Not  only 
does  liCggett  contend  that  the  land  is  as 
well  adapted  to  raising  fruit  as  before  it 
was  dredged,  but  he  goes  further  and  says 
thftt  it  is  better.  For  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  experimenting  and  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  talk  from  actual  observation  of 
trees  planted  among  rocks.  The  soil  is 
all  there,  says  Leggett,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  it  has  been  transposed  and 
the  rocks  which  formerly  were  below  are 
now  on  top. 

In  the  land  now  being  planted  a  rich 
loam  and  fertilizer  is  thrown  above  the 
roots,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  foot 
of  clean,  washed  gravel  and  rocks,  which 
has  not  even  a  suspicion  of  soil  in  it. 
Leggett  states  that  he  does  not  want  any 
soil  surfacing.  Soil  would  merely  allow 
weeds  to  grow,  and  would  have  to  be 
cultivated  to  get  rid  of  these.  The  foot  of 
clean  rock  accomplishes  everything  that 
cultivation  would  do.  It  prevents  weeds 
from  growing,  conserves  the  water,  and, 
moreover,  conserves  the  heat.  The  land 
has  been  turned  over  and  stirred  up  to 
bed  rock.  It  has"  been  cultivated  as  no 
plow  could  ever  cultivate  it. 

The  fruit  from  the  trees  planted  as 
experiments  on  the  rock  piles  is  fully  10 
weeks  ahead  of  the  old  orchards  which 
existed  before  the  land  was  dredged.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  rock 
surface  retains  the  heat.  Leggett  states 
that  his  experiments  have  demonstrated 
beyond  possible  doubt  that  all  the  land 
which  was  formerly  devoted  to  orchards 
in  and  around  Oroville  and  which  has 
been  torn  up  by  the  dredgers  can  be  re- 
claimed for  horticultural  purposes. 


TIMELT  TOPICS. 

Continue  to  root  the  young  green 
shoots  of  the  aloysia  or  lemon  verbena. 

A  light  shading  must  be  put  on  palm 
houses  that  are  not  provided  with  blinds. 

Push  on  with  the  herbaceous  stock 
planting  before  the  plants  make  too  much 
growth. 

Pinch  the  young  bouvardias  regularly 
until  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  is 
obtained. 

Start  in  early  with  the  hoe;  it  gives 
the  weeds  no  chance  and  helps  to  warm 
up  the  soil. 

Remove  any  winter  killed  wood  from 
tree  peonies  and  also  shoots  not  strong 
enough  to  flower. 

Rose  pruning  must  be  finished  up  now. 
The  stronger  the  grower  the  longer  the 
shoots  may  be  left. 

Soil  preparation  for  carnations,  asters 
or  other  outdoor  flowers  must  be  pushed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Keep  a  watch  on  the  pelargoniums  as 
the  flowers  advance  and  fumigate  at  the 
first  sign  of  green  fly. 

Continue  to  bed  out  nephrolepis  run- 
ners as  they  are  fit  to  take  off.  Shade 
and  water  carefully  at  first. 

Many  incipient  green  fly  attacks  may 
Oe  checked  by  sprinkling  a  little  tobacco 
powder  in  the  points  of  plants  likely  to 
be  affected. 

Otherwise  healthy  plants  of  carna- 
tions will  grow  out  of  an  attack  of  rust 
but  those  badly  affected  and  weak  should 
be  thrown  out. 

A  night  temperature  of  50®  is  ample 
to  keep  young  cyclamens  growing  well 
but  there  must  be  a  nice  growing  at- 
mosphere always. 

When  digging  plots  in  the  garden  see 
that  all  paths  are  cleaned  first.  Throw 
the  rubbish  on  the  plot,  to  be  dug  in  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

When  cleaning  the  herbaceous  borders, 
carefully  avoid  the  young  shoots,  which 
are  sometimes  very  near  the  surface  even 
if  not  actually  showing. 

See  that  newly  planted  trees  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  drying 
winds  and  sun  soon  search  out  the  moist- 
ure in  the  newly  moved  soil.  Frequent 
hoeing  of  the  surface  is  a  great  help 
along  this  line. 
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PiANT  gladioli. 

Repot  the  oleanders. 

Sow  more  sweet  peas. 

Prepare  the  window  boxes. 

Prick  off  the  China  asters. 

Roll  the    lawn    frequently. 

Ventilate  the  greenhouse  freely. 

Don't  forget  the  endive  next  month. 

Finish  the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals. 

Give  the  bedding  Rpraniuras  lots  of 
room. 

Dry  the  callas  off  gradually  after  flow- 
'>ring. 


Sow:  Primula  Sinensis^  for  .flcKwgrin^ 
next  winter.  .    . 

Lady  Gay"  is  one  of  the  most"  charm- 
ing rambler  ft)ses'.  *    •'     '    ' 

Pick- off  the  seed  i)ods  from  azaleas 
after  the  flowers  are  past. 

When  :  tjic  fapti^ed :  is*  cleared-^  plant  a  • 

melon  or.  cucumber  to  each  lig^it. 

•     '  I    '^    ♦  .  ■>   ,  • 

Alyssum  Saxatile  is  one  of  the  finr 
est  plants  for  a  hot;  dry  situation.. 

Calapium  Esculejjtum  requires  a 
very  rich  soil  to  attain  .the  best  r^ultsi. 

Violets^  are-  getting  over  and  ^  th^ 
propagator  must  get  busy  for  next  sea^ 
son.  .  .'      > 

The  hardier  kinds  of.  bedding  plaiit^ 
such  as  verbenas  and  stocks,  may;  have 
full   exposure  now.-  •  •       •  .  • 

Flats  with.  one.  loose  ,end .  or ,  sidQ  ar4 
far  handier  for  transplanting  from  than 
others  nailed  all  around.^  '      ^ 

There  are  few  things'  more .  interest- 
ing than;  raieing  seedlinff"  fruit  .  trees. 
Why  not  begin  this  year?-  f   •    ' 

Many  of  our.  fruit  trees  are  very  or- 
namental, when  in  flower,  and  worthy  a 
position  in  the  dressed  grounds.  . 

A  Grower  states  he  h^s  had  far  less 
thrips  in  bis  iiouses  since  cleaning  up  an^ 
burning  all  rubbish  and  litter  early  every 
spring.  > 

Flower  Show3  as  a  means  of  raisinf; 
money  for-  city  beautifying  seem  to.  be 
popular  in  the  west.  This  is  a  \  goo4 
movement.  .      ' 

Recent  bulletins  of  the  West  Yirginif 
Experiment  Station  contain  a  lot  of  use- 
ful bints  on  buying  and  using  commerr 
cial  fertilizersj  :   '  ^  { 1 

Sprino  n^y- b^ve  come  all  right  ^bn^ 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  spring  is»A<fl|: 
summer  and "  is  apt  to  give  %tbJlfiTB 
many  qu^er  stirt>rise8  yet.  '•   *  '"   *  j 

Keep  the  lawn  as  open  as  pq^ble 
and  don't  imt  otx  -up.  ior  Jxaes.  or  -flowftr 
beds.  Let  these  be  in  their  proper  place, 
near  the  bQ.uaft.imd.atquad  the  lawp. 

Ever  try  dried  asparagus?  If  plenti- 
ful, dry  some  shoots  in  the  sunj  and 
when  quite  dry  lay  away  in  a  box  and 
when  the  fresh  crop  is  over  soak  for  12 
hours  and  cook  in   the  usual  way. 

Never  wait  until  the  weeds  get  "big 
enough"  before  weeding  the  benches  de- 
voted to  young  roses.  Clean  them  off 
when  small,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  down  green  fly  as  for  tidiness. 

Rose  Growers  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  next  few  months  that  there  is 
an  optimum  degree  of  sun  that  roses  can 
stand  and  do  well  under.  When  this 
point  is  reached  shading  is  necessary  as 
shown  by  experiments  and  tests  carried 
out  with  rose  foliage. 

Benj.  Hammond,  of  Fishkill,  N.  T.,  in 
a  recent  circular  gives  an  illustrated  ac- 
count of  successful  school  gardening  at 
Riverview  school,  Bairytown,  N.  Y.,  W. 
D.  Wildey,  principal.  The  school  garden- 
ing movement  grows  apace  and  should  be 
aided  by  florists  everywhere. 

'Tloweb  Beds  along  the  walls  of 
schools  are  the  main  cause  of  damp 
basements  and  unhealthj  conditions,"  is 
the  conclusion  that  a  Washington  en- 
gineer has  come  to.  The  worst  of  it  is  he 
is  allowed  to  make  such  erroneous  state- 
ments through  the  medium  of  the  press 


and  that  there  are  people  who  will  be- 
lieve them« 

Wm.  Robinson,  the  famous  English 
authority  on  landscape  and  wild  garden- 
ing, in  reply  to  a  friend  who  sent  him 
dippings  from  the  Washington  Star, 
sends  a  long  and  interesting  letter  in  his 
own  unique  style,  condemning,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  the  formal  and  unnatural  in 
gardening  and  the  "butcher  gardening," 
as  the  above  paper  -styles  4i. 


PLANT  MARRIAGES. 

'  W^e  have  all  heard  about  plant  afllni- 
ties,  a  la  Burbank,  and  now  Professor 
Kottomley,  of  Kings  College,  Oxford, 
•Eng.,  has  been  telling  an  audience  at 
^the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regents  Park, 
London,  all  about  "Various  Marriage 
Customs  of  Plant  Life."  The  following 
'notes  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  to 
those  who  may  like  to  follow  up  this 
'course  of  thought,  for  they  are  wholly 
dependable  and  not  of  the  "long  bow" 
•order. 

Most  flowers  are  dependent  for  their 
'fertilization  upon  insects,  and  so  the 
•plants  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  at- 
tract the  custom  of  members  of  the  in- 
,secl  world. 

..  The  first  means  of  attracting  insects 
,is  a  ver>'  human  one,  and  consists  of 
'providing  free  drinks.  Every  flower  has 
•secreted  somewhere  about  it  a  large  or 
'small  store  of  honey  to  which  the  insect, 
<'be  it  midge  or  butterfly,  is  attracted. 
:  As  an  additional  attraction,  flowers 
.develop  a  beautiful  scent,  or  a  fascinat- 
ing appearance,  so  as  to  attract  the  in- 
.sectJ*.  attention. 

,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sim- 
ple flowers  are  married  by  simple  in- 
•aects,  mere  curates,  as  the  lecturer  d<v 
■Ricribed  them,  while  the  more  elaborate 
rflowers  require  more  highly  developed 
'.insects,  such  as  bees  or  butterflies — 
^ishpps. 

,  Since  the  poor  flower  cannot  go  a- 
;wpoilig  itself,  and  must  be  dependent 
'upon '  the  kindly  errands  of  insects,  it 
•not '  only  renders  itself  attractive  to 
'those  niessengers  of  love,  but  provides 
'tbeln  with  comforts  in  the  form  of  con- 
venient resting-places,  some  orchids  even 
providing  a  little  stool  upon  which  bees 
^ay  sit.  and  sip  the  honey. 

The  whole  object  of  attracting  insects 
'is  to  make  them  bear  the  pollen  powder 
from  one  plant  to  another,  the  intro- 
-duction  of  the  pollen  making  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  seeds  possible. 
..  All  plants  are  so  arranged  that  while 
the  injects  they  attract  are  drinking  their 
honev.  the  pollen  iwwder  is  either  be- 
ing scattemi  over  their  bodies  to  be 
taken  to  another  plant,  or  the  pollen 
already  scattered  on  the  insect  is  b<^ 
-ing  swept  off  by  the  stigmas  of  the  seed 
•boxes.     . 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  those 
j)lants  which  attract  moths,  which  are 
night-flyins;  insects,  are  nearly  always 
white,  arid  highly  scented. 

The  pollen  of  a  plant  is  most  jealously 
guarded,  that  is  why  many  flowers  dose 
.their  petals  on  dull  days,  the  idea  being 
to  keep  the  pollen  from  rain.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  crocuses. 

Not  only  insects,  but  birds,  snails,  and 
the  wind  help  the  plant  world  to  make 
love.  The  pollen  grains  of  the  pine  tre*» 
which  are  spread  by  the  wind  have  tiny 
balloons   attached    to    them. 

The  wild  arum  is  a  really  wicked 
plant,  committing  even  murder  in  its 
lovemaking.  It  secretes  a  honey  that  in- 
toxicates insects,  and,  not  content  with 
thiK  demoralization,  it  develops  berries 
which  attract  birds.  These  also  prove 
poisonous,  and  so  a  bird,  having  eaten 
of  the  berry,  dies  promptly,  falls  to  the 
earth,  and  decays.  The  decaying  flesh 
forms  the  best  possible  manure  for  the 
growth  of  the  arum  seed  remaining  un- 
digested in  the  bird*s  carcass. 
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The  Oracle. 


YoQ  are  invited  to  consult  'TBI  ORACLE*'  on 
any  matter  that  puzzle*  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  aa  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  Riven. 


TOMATOES  FOR  HARKET. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

At  what  season  do  tomatoes  bring  the 
best  price  and  when  should  they  be 
sowed?  What  distance  apart  should  they 
be  planted  and  how  many  should  I  pick 
per  plant?  Subscribes. 

I  suppose  these  tomatoes  to  be  grown 
outdoors.  As  regards  price,  that  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  supply.  A  good 
many  factors  join  to  make  this  hard  to 
answer.  As  a  rule,  there  are  two  profit- 
able periods  in  outdoor  tomato  culture, 
namely :  the  early  and  the  late  crop.  The 
midseason  crop  very  often  comes  in  a 
glut  accompanied  by  low  prices.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
ordinary  field  crops  come  in,  the  supply  is 
in  excess  of  table  consumption,  and  the 
weather  being  warm,  home  canning  has 
not  begun.  Thus  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  late  crop  has  paid  well,  except  last 
fall,  when  tomatoes  all  came  to  ripen 
in  September  to  such  an  extent  that  can- 
neries could  not  work  them  up  as  fast  as 
hauled  in,  thereby  forcing  canning  con- 
tractors upon  the  open  market,  demoral- 
izing that  in  places. 

The  proper  way  to  get  early  tomatoes 
is  to  stake  them,  and  sucker  them,  that 
is,  grow  single  stems.  Then  after  the 
fruit  setting  has  reached  three  good  clus- 
ters, the  plants  are  topi>ed,  preventing 
the  midseason  crop.  A  staked  plant  will 
produce  from  six  to  nine  pounds  of  fruit 
For  staking,  plant  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  four  feet  apart. 
Stakes  need  not  be  high,  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  feet  above  ground  is  plenty. 
Some  use  plaster  lath,  others,  rose  wire 
stakes,  all  fastened  to  a  top  wire.  We 
use  top  and  bottom  wire  and  a  manilla 
string  for  each  plant,  and  four  plants  be- 
tween posts,  and  twist  plants  around 
strings.  Figure  six  weeks  to  produce 
nice  plants.  We  prefer  sturdy  2% -inch 
pot  plants  to  any  other.  You  cannot 
overfeed  staked  tomatoes. 


mSECTS  m  ROSE  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing 
yon  a  sample  rose  plant  and  some  soil 
in  which  the  stock  is  planted.  You  will 
notice  that  the  soil  is  filled  with  a  sort 
of  small  white  ant;  these  ants  seem  to 
eat  the  plants  off  at  the  base,  and  cause 
them  to  die.  We  have  just  planted  a 
house  with  these  for  fall  flowering  and 
the  ants  already  have  taken  about  one- 
fourth  of  them.  Can  you  suggest  any 
means  by  which  we  can  kill  them?  An 
early  teply  will  be  appreciated.         L. 

The  soil  contains  specimens  of 
the  common  white  ant  (Termes  fla- 
vipes).  The  roots  and  the  base  show 
considerable  girdling.  It  is  an  unusually 
interesting  occurrence  as,  although  re- 
ports of  injuries  to  greenhouse  plants, 
trees  and  bushes,  are  not  rare,  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  such  injury  to  a  rose 
to  my  knowledge.  The  writer  has 
had  considerable  success  in  the  treatment 
of  white  ants  by  puffing  buhach,  or 
pyrethrum  insect  powder,  into  the  boles 
from  which  the  insects  were  issuing 
when  the  winged  forms  appeared  for 
flight.  This  powder  benumbs  the  insects 
so  that  they  can  easily  be  destroyed  by 
trampling  or  can  be  brushed  up  and 
burned  or  thrown  into  hot  water.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  pour  hot  water  into  the 
galleries  of  this  pest  without  injury  to 
plants  this  is  a  good  remedy.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  your 
correspondent  as  to  whether  the  insects 
have  not  bred  from  decaying  wood  of 
the  benches  or  other  material  in  the 
greenhouse  and  of  the  success  of  the 
remedies  which  he  employs. 


While  confining  their  v^orV.  almost 
solely  to  moistened  or  decaying  timbers 
or  vegetable  material  of  any  sort,  and 
books  and  papers  that  are  somewhat 
moist,  termites  are  known  to  work  also 
in  living  trees,  carrying  their  mines 
through  the  moist  and  nearly  dead  heart- 
wood.  In  this  way  some  valuable  trees 
in  Boston  were  so  injured  as  to  make 
their  removal  necessary.  In  Florida 
these  insects  have  been  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable damage  to  newly  planted 
groves  of  orange  trees,  working  around 
the  crowns  and  in  the  roots.  The  dam- 
age has  been  chiefly  noted  in  recent 
clearings  where  a  good  deal  of  rotten 
wood  still  remained  in  the  soil,  this  ac- 
counting for  their  presence.  These  in- 
sects are  sometimes  also  the  occasion 
of    considerable   injury    to    other    trees; 
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and  quite  recently  the  writer  received 
information  of  injurious  attacks  bq  pe- 
can, chestnut,  and  walnut  trees  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  They  also  cause  loss  in  con- 
servatories, attacking  cuttings  and  the 
roots  of  plants.  Such  injuries  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice  several  times  by 
florists,  and  D.  Chittenden,  of  this  o^^ 
informs  me  that  white  ants  are  apt  to 
attack  the  large  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants  like  geraniums.  In  greenhouses 
the  termites  usually  originate  m  the  more 
or  less  decayed  woodwork  of  the  build- 
ing itself  or  the  plant  benches,  and  they 
have  even  been  found  working  in  label 
sticks,  the  removal  of  which  gave  relief 
from  the  damage  done  to  plants.  In  one 
instance,  also,  the  termites,  coming  from 
Ihe  wooden  benches,  entered  potted  plants 
through  the  drain  hole  of  the  pots.  In 
prairie  regions  their  work  is  necessarily 
on  the  roots  and  tubers  of  plants  or  the 
stems  of  grasses  or  other  low-growing 
plants. 

The  presence  of  flying  termites  in  a 
building  at  any  time  in  the  spring  or 
summer  should  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  prompt  investigation  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  infestation  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  damage.  The  point 
of  emergence  of  winged  individuals  may 
approximately,  though  not  always,  indi- 
cate the  location  of  the  infested  timbers, 
and  if  these  can  be  replaced  injury  may 
be  checked,  or,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, stopped.  In  some  cases  thor- 
ough and  repeated  drenching  of  infested 
timbers,  where  accessible,  with  kerosene 
or  some  other  petroleum  oil  will  afford 
relief,  but  probaoly  will  not  stop  entirely 
the  work  of  the  termites,  which  are  con- 
stantly recruited  from  some  central  col- 
ony probably  distant  from  the  building. 
The  destruction  of  winged  individuals  as 
tliey  emerge  is  of  no  value  whatever. 


GEO.  J.  KELLOGG,  LAKE  KILLS,  WIS. 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  the  retired  nurseryman 
and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  J,  Kel- 
logg &  Sons  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  an 
interesting  note  on  his  career  in  the 
Janesville  Recorder.  "Talking  of  the 
past,*'  he  says,  "I  may  as  well  go  back 
to  March  20,  1828,  when  a  little  bawling 
brat  came  in  with  the  equinox  and  he 
has'  been  making  some  noise  ever  since." 
Among  the  many  things  he  has  done  in 
his  career  he  notes  having  spent  two 
years  in  Wisoonsin*s  pinery,  driven  five 
yoke  of  oxen  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  spent  three  years  in  the 
gold  mines  and  came  home  by  the  Isth- 
mus in  1852  right  in  the  c^iolera  time. 
In  1852  he  made  Janesville  his  home. 
He  landed  at  Kenosha,  or  on  the  beach 
where  Kenosha  now  is,  Ai^g..  2n^,  1835 ; 
there  being  at  the  time  only  one  whisky 
trading  post  for  the  Indians,  kept  by 
Reseqiie  on  the  island. 

He'  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  Min- 
neapolis last  Thanksgiving  when  he 
stayed  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  saw  what,  he  said, 
"made  a  Wisconsin  man  feel  good" — 
^000^  plates  of  appl^on  exhibition, 
many  of  the  varieties  being  of  Wiscon- 
sin origin.  Wolf  ,  River,  Northwestern 
Greening,  Wealthy  of  Minn.,  Patten's 
Greening  of  Iowa  and  others  he 
was  interested  in,  and  he  gave 
some  particulars  respecting  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Madison.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  value  of  the  "Trans- 
actions" of  this,  society  and  sdys  every 
volume  is  worth  a  dollar  to  a  fruit  man. 
He  Instanced  Pewaukee,  Newell,  Tall- 
man,  Minkler,  Mann,  Scott's  Winter^ 
.Windsor,  N.  W.  Greening,  Ben  Dayis, 
Gano  and  W*albridge  as  all  suitable  to 
conditions  in  Wisconsin  and  advised  that 
all  buy  their  trees  from  home  nurseries 
where  they  have  become  acclimated.  We 
were  much  interested  in  this  note  and 
tender  this  veteran  grower  our  best 
wishes. 


USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  AMATEURS. 

"Landscape  Gardening  for  Amateurs," 
is  the  title  of  a  book  of  over  00  pages^ 
finely  illustrated,  published  by  Wagner 
Park  Conservatories,  i&adnWy,  O.  Be- 
sides a  mass  of  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation to  plantiers  there  are  many 
plans  for  laying  out  artistically  home, 
school,  sanitarium,  factory  and  small  park 
grounds,  and  the  book  is  suitably  dedi- 
cated to  "those  who  love  beautiful 
grounds."  The  author,  B.  P.  Wagner, 
points  out  how  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  work  apply  just  as  much 
to  the  small  and  modest  home  grounds 
as  to  those  of  greater  pretensions  and  in 
describing  natural  gardening  he  warns 
the  planter  against  straight  lines  and 
points  out,  both  in  the  text  and  by  illus- 
trations, the  advantages  of  grouping  over 
dot  planting. 

Back  yards,  treated  as  Mr.  Wagner 
advises,  cease  to  be  ugly  and  objection- 
able and  become  pleasant  places  for  the 
family  to  withdraw  to  in  summer  as  well 
as  beautiful.  In  this  connection  he  has 
lists  of  tall,  medium  and  dwarf  shrubs 
and  hardy  plants,  also  vines  which  must 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  amateur 
and  beginner.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  times  is  the  interest  that 
large  employers  of  labor  are  taking  in 
making  their  factories  externally  attrac- 
tive and  there  are  many  good  suggestions 
and  illustrations  along  this  line.  Some 
of  the  latter  pictures  show  grounds  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  fine  private  or  park 
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estate  and  the  suggestive  notes  and  pic- 
tures of  parlc  entrances  and  landscapes 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  parlc 
superintendents.  Beautiful  groups  and 
individual  specimens  of  plants  and  trees 
are  also  shown  with  accompanying  read- 
ing matter.  The  book  in  short  is  greatly 
above  the  average  in  this  line  and  we  can 
conscientiously  advise  all  interested  in 
this  class  of  work  to  obtain  a  copy  and 
keep  it  for  reference. 

Societies. 


SOCIETY  OF  AHERICAN  FLORISTS. 

NOTICE   OP   BEGISTBATION    OF   CANNA. 

The  Frank  Cummings  Bulb  &  Plant 
Co.,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  apply  for  regis- 
tration of  a  canna  as  follows:  Ganna, 
W.  E.  Cottrell,  seedling  of  L.  Patry, 
originated  with  us;  flower  large,  dark 
salmon  pink,  slightly  flecked  with  red, 
petals  large,  rounding,  slightly  recurved, 
large  branching  flower  heads,  very  broad 
leaves,  slightly  edged  with  bronze,  thick 
and  leathery,  growth  very  vigorous, 
height  four  feet. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  of  this 
application  for  registration  and  any  per- 
sons objecting  to  the  same  or  knowing 
of  any  reasons  why  the  registration 
should  not  be  made  as  above,  are  re- 
quested to  forward  a  statement  of  their 
objections  to  the  undersigned  at  once. 
No  objection  being  received  within  20 
da^'s  from  this  date,  the  registry  will  be 
completed.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Sec'y. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  received  from  J.  H.  Burdett 
the  sixth  installment  of  the  press  service 
of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture. 
As  usual  the  articles  are  of  a  varied 
and  useful  character  and  the  wide  pub- 
licity given  to  such  subjects  by  this 
method  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  horticulture  generally.  The  pres- 
ent series  consists  of:  "Brussels 
Sprouts,"  "Kohlrabi,"  "A  Backyard 
Garden,"  and  "Principles  of  Shrubbery 
Planting,"  all  timely  notes  written  in  a 
plain,  easily  understood  manner. 

AT  LTNN,  MASS. 

Better  prizes  for  competitors  at  the 
annual  exhibition  in  September,  and 
economy  in  every  department  where  ex- 
pense can  be  reduced,  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Houghton  Horticultural  Society  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  recently  elected  president, 
Philit  Emerson.  This  attitude  of  the 
board  of  officers  was  thoroughly  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Houghtons  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Butman,  Beacon 
Hill  avenue,  April  1. 

It  was  decided  that  business  sessions 
in  the  future  shall  be  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  different  members,  instead  of  at 
Lynn  Historical  hall,  the  rental  of 
which  was  increased  a  short  time  ago. 
The  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Houghtons  will  be  given  henceforth 
in  the  lecture  room  at  the  Lynn  public 
library. 

Plans  were  completed  for  the  framing 
of  a  calendar  for  the  coming  season.  The 
first  outing  will  be  April  20,  when  mem- 
bers will  make  a  tour  of  the  Boston 
greenhouses.  On  May  23.  there  will  be 
an  excursion  to  Marblehead.  The  Ross 
farm  will  be  visited  and  it  is  expected 
that  about  300  varieties  of  tulips  will  be 
in  flower  at  that  time.  At  the  regular 
meeting,  April  29.  a  stereopticon  lecture 
will  be  given.  Suggestions  concerning 
joint  meetings  with  organizations  engaged 
in  a  similar  work  wpre  made  by  differ- 
ent members,  and  discussed  at  some 
length. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  society's  room  April  3.  A 
cash  prize  offered  by  W.  •  A.  Manda  at 
the  last  meeting  for  the  best  flowering 
plant  and  divided  into  three  by  the  com- 
mittee attracted  a  display  of  seasonable 
flowers  at  this  meeting.  The  awards 
were  to  Wm.  Reid,  gardener  to  Sydney 
and  Arthur  Ck>lgate,  first,  for  a  specimen 
anthurium  of  large  size  and  finisned  cul- 
ture. Popkin  and  Collins,  second,  for 
a  standard  white  lilac ;  John  Derwin,  gar- 
dener to  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck,  third,  for 
specimen  Cineraria  stellata.  Lager  & 
Hurrell,  of  Summit,  contributed  a  table 
of  orchids  and  Thomas  Jones  of  Short 
Hi  lis  one  of  hyacinths  in  pots,  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous display.  Upon  an  intelligent 
demonstration  and  invitation  to  the  new 
American  Orchid  Society  by  Henry  Hur- 
rell, a  unanimous  resolution  of  good 
wishes  was  passed  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  George  Johnston  was 
elected  to  membership.  J.  B.  D. 

QUEST  OF  THE  YELLOW  SWEET  PEA. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  the  sweet  pea  cult 
the  quest  of  the  yellow  sweet  pea  is  per- 
haps the  most  fascinating,  and  certainly 
the  most  elusive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  pure  yellow  sweet  pea  (when  it 
comes)  will  bring  a  golden  harvest  for 
the  raiser,  but  at  present  the  game  is 
anybody's,  and  there  are  -many  enthusi- 
asts who  are  working  assiduously  to  ob- 
tain it. 

But  as  the  sweet  pea  is  so  sportive  in 
character^  and  so  many  notable  varieties 
are  certainly  sports,  the  yellow  sweet  pea 
may  perhaps  turn  up  in  an  unexpected 
anff  unconventional  manner,  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  some  plodding  florist  who 
may  have  never  considered  the  likelihood 
of  such  a  prize  falling  to  his  share. 

It  was  not  really  long  ago  that  we  were 
praising  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  as 
being  the  variety  which  seemed  to  point 
the  way  toward  the  yellow  sweet  pea ; 
last  season  Mrs.  Collier  was  the  prime 
favorite  in  this  shade,  and  now  Eck- 
ford*s  primrose-hued  James  Grieve  pro- 
vides us  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
yellow.  It  is  real  progress,  certainly,  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
first-named  and  the  last  varieties,  but  for 
all  this  we  are  still  a  good  way  off  the 
pure  yellow  variety. 

It  may,  however,  be  quite  possible  for 
the  new  cream-colored  and  primrose 
forms  of  Countess  Silencer  to  break  again 
into  sports  of  a  decided  yellow  hue,  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  Spencer  group  are 
so  well  known  that  no  one  would  be  sur- 


prised if  further  advances  came  from 
such  a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  crosses  between  these  creamy 
Spencer  forms  and  James  Grieve  would 
provide  an  interesting  task  for  an  en- 
thusiast, and  perhaps  furnish  a  further 
improved  race  of  seedlings,  some  of 
which  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
surpass  their  parents. 

Selection  of  existing  varieties  also  af- 
fords a  means  of  advance  for  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sweet  peas,  however  per- 
fectly fixed,  forms  may  be  met  with,  that 
are  larger  in  size  and  richer  in  coloring 
than  the  majority  of  their  fellows,  and  if 
these  are  isolated  and  the  resulting  seed 
saved,  a  moderate  amount  of  success  may 
be  reasonably  expected,  especially  if  these 
finer  forms  have  been  carefully  hand  fer- 
tilized. 

Although  one  would  advise  the  inter- 
crossing of  primrose  with  primrose,  or 
primrose  with  cream,  yet  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  yellow  sweet  pea  coming 
from  another  source,  namely,  from  those 
buff,  salmon,  and  apricot  shadings  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  some  varieties. 
These  shadings  are  often  the  offspring  of 
yellow  flowers,  and  there  is  just  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  yellow  is  lying  dormant 
under  one  or  other  of  these  hues.  A 
series  of  crosses  with  white  and  cream- 
colored  varieties  would  probably  settle 
the  question,  using  these  same  salmon, 
apricot,  and  buff  shades  both  as  pollen 
parents  and  as  seed  bearers. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  rejoice  that 
the  cult  of  the  sweet  pea  has  become  so 
popular,  for  besides  providing  a  feast  of 
interest,  and  a  wealth  of  new  colorings 
which  are  appreciated  by  all,  it  gives  a 
big  lift  to  tne  horticultural  trades  in 
general,  and  provides  attractive  exhibits 
for  the  summer  shows. — Gardeners*  Mag- 
azine. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  The  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society,  instead  of  holding 
its  summer  meeting  at  the  state  house 
as  heretofore,  will  nold  a  camp  meeting 
August  19  and  20,  at  Mitchell,  where  the 
society's  experimental  orchard  of  20 
acres  is  located.  Tents  will  be  erected 
and  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
orchard  where  the  members  may  get  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
with  the  means  of  practical  illustration 
at  hand.  The  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure will  send  at  least  three  experts  to 
the  meeting.  Joe  A.  Burton  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  orchard.  Twelve  hundred 
seedling  trees  are  growing  at  the  orch- 
ard, besides  300  trees  for  testing  growth. 
Two  hundred  trees  of  new  varieties  have 
been  planted  also  for  experimental  work. 


AT    THE    RECENT    BOSTON    SPRING    SHOW. 
Amaryllises  Shown  by  Walter  Huunewell,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  T.  D  Hatfield,  Gardener.  I  ^ 
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BRITISH  HORTICULTURE. 

FBOlf   THB  BRITISH   TRADE  PAPERS. 

Single  Chrtsamthemums.  —  Wher- 
ever chrysanthemums  are  grown  with  a 
view  to  providing  flowers  for  cutting,  no 
one  can  afford  to  altogether  ignore  the 
single  varieties.  I  know  that  in  some 
quarters,  immediately  single  chrysanthe- 
mums are  mentioned  comparisons  are 
made  between  them  and  the  Japanese  or 
incurved  sorts,  but  it  is  unfair  to  make 
comparisons  between  blossoms  so  en- 
tirely different  in  character,  all  of  which 
have  special  claims  to  beauty.  Of  all  the 
sections,  however,  the  singles  are  the 
daintiest,  and  whether  they  are  grown 
with  eight  or  ten  blooms  in  a  cluster, 
or  as  some  do  (which.  I  think,  is  a  mis- 
take), disbudded  to  two  or  three,  they 
are  very  elegant  when  cut  and  arrang- 
ed with  foliage  in  a  basket  or  vase.  Some 
of  the  colors  are  pronounced,  whilst  oth- 
ers possess  soft  shades.  Especially  is 
this  80  in  the  pinks  and  sulphurs,  which 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  decorations 
of  many  rooms.  Some  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  single  sorts  at  all;  others  have 
not  given  them  a  fair  trial,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  many  who  have  be- 
come somewhat  tired  of  growing  sorts 
for  the  sake  of  just  a  few  blooms  will 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  beauty 
of  these  moderatei3'-sized  flowers. 

Arabis  Albida  CJompacta.— Much 
more  compact  in  its  growth  than  any  of 
the  other  varieties  of  either  Arabis  al- 
bida or  A.  alpina,  this  variety  will  be 
found  exceedingly  helpful  in  all  places 
where  spring  flowers  are  in  request,  and 
where  sheets  or  lines  of  white  flowers 
are  desired.  It  comes  remarkably  true 
from  seed,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  seedsmen,  and  it  can  thus 
soon  be  raised  in  quantity.  As  already 
said,  it  is  more  compact  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  this  neatness  is  not  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  its  flowering  proper- 
ties, for  it  is.  in  reality,  more  free  In 
flower  than  any  other  variety  that  I 
know.  Its  dwarf,  densely  foliaged  clumps 
are  entirely  covered  with  its  single  white 
flowers,  and  a  little  group  or  a  good  sized 
individual  plant  is  of  great  beauty.  As 
an  edging  for  a  large  bed  or  border  it 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  even  more  suit- 
able for  the  center  of  a  bed,  edged  with 
an  early  aubrietia  or  with  such  flowers 
as  muscaris,  Ghionodoxa  Sardensis,  or 
Scilla  bifolia. 

.Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Wet  Soils. — 
We  are  so  apt  to  regard  nitrate  of  soda 
as  one  of  the  finest  manures  for  increas- 
ing the  bulk  of  a  crop  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  it  has  an  opposite  effect  under 
certain  conditions.  In  Japan  it  has  been 
found  that  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
swampy  soils  reduces  the  yield  of  rice; 
this  is  due  to  denitrification,  which  pro- 
cess gives  rise  to  poisonous  nitrates,  and 
thus  the  crop  is  harmed  instead  of  being 
benefited. 


ELMBR  D.  SHIIH  &  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Elmer  D.  Smith  &•  Ck).,  successors  to 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  will 
retire  from  the  retail  trade  on  May  1, 
and  the  firm  hereafter  will  pay  strict  at- 
tention only  to  the  wholesale  trade.  This 
firm  has  been  doing  business  at  its  pres- 
ent quarters  ever  since  1876,  when  Elmer 
D.  Smith  started  the  first  greenhouse. 
He  made  a  special  study  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  has  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation as  a  grower  of  this  popular  flow- 
er. In  fact  his  fame  spread  beyond  this 
country,  and  his  name  is  known  and  hon- 
ored among  florists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

While  we  regret  the  closing  of  this 
famous  place  to  the  retail  trade,  all  will 
wish  Mr.  Smith  continued  prosperity  In 
the  trade  among  the  larger  dealers.  The 
plant  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  in  the  northwest,  and 
enjoys  a  business  that  is  increasing  with 
each  year.    A  large  force  of  employes  is 


kept  busy,  in  proper  seasons,  supplying 
the  orders  that  come  from  near  and  far. 
Elmer  D.  Smith  has  been  the  head  and 
brains  of  this  institution  all  these  years, 
giving  his  personal  attention  early  and 
late,  and  now  sees  success  crowning  his 
endeavors.  May  he  continue  in  pros- 
perity.— Adrian  Telegram. 


STANDS  BT  THE  MISTLETOE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  30.— An 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  providing  means  for  exterminating 
the  mistletoe  as  a  parasite  harmful  to 
trees,  provoked  much  heated  discussion  in 
the  house  to-day. 

No  sooner  had  the  unromantic  amend- 
ment been  read  than  a  storm  of  protest 
arose. 

*'I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
is  single?"  put  in  Mr.  Douglas. 

"And  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Mr. 
Olmsted,  "whether  the  gentleman  means 
this  cruel  measure  to  go  into  effect  in 
leap  year?" 

'And  does  the  gentleman  value  the 
forests  of  the  future  more  than  the 
poetic  associations  of  the  past?"  asked 
John  Wesley  Gaines. 

Mr.  Burleson  tried  to  explain  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  but  Mr.  Gaines 
had  started  on  the  subject  of  sentiment 
and  could  not  be  stopped. 

"I  call  up  to  your  memory,"  he  said, 
"all  the  glowing  thoughts  that  ever  came 
to  you  under  the  mistletoe.  I  call  upon 
the  gentlcmon  who  has  just  left  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  to  tell  yon  his 
experiences,  and  I  call  upon  the  whole 
house  to  remember  similar  experiences 
and  vote  down  this  amendment." 

The  amendment  was  killed  amid  shouts 
of  laughter. — New   York  Times. 


AS  OTHER  SEE  US. 

Under  the  caption  of  Random  Notes, 
we  note  the  following  in  The  Horticul- 
tural Advertiser,  England: 

American  carnations  appear  to  be 
coming  almost  as  fast  as  sweet  peas, 
and  the  way  they  are  being  pushed,  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
popularity  of  this  flower  in  the  United 
States.  Winsor  of  course  is  going 
strongly,  but  another  wonder  is  Winona, 
said  to  be  the  truest  pink  yet  offered.  A 
pale  pink  sort  named  May,  is  having  a 
good  turn  also.  Defiance  promises  to 
have  a  big  run  as  a  scarlet. 

Roses,  too,  are  constantly  appearing, 
which  tends  to  show  what  an  appetite 
Americans  have  for  glasshouse  blooms. 
Mrs.  Jardine,  the  Irish  variety  is  now 
having  a  great  run.  M^  Maryland  is  also 
looked  upon  as  a  paying  thing.  Queen 
Beatrice  and  Rhea  Reid  are  also  much 
talked  of  in  trade  circles.  Richmond, 
apparently,  like  Liberty,  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, owing  to  its  lack  of  petals,  and  one 
or  two  big  American  growers  talk  of 
dropping  it,  although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  anv  other  variety  of 
similar  color  to  take  its  place. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  single  dahlia  in  America,  espe- 
cially since  the  advent  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. I  remember  testing  the  first  of 
this  new  giant  race  and  was  much  struck 
by  its  fine  flowers.  There  are  now  about 
ha)f  a  dozen  new  shades,  and  to  my  way 
of  thinking  these  singles  are  much  more 
refined  than  the  peony  type. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  named 
verbenas    have    practically    died   out  in 


this  country,  they  are  in  great  vogue  in 
the  United   States. 

J.  L.  Dillon,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  is 
known  as  the  verbena  king,  and  I  was 
amased  when  his  list  came  my  way  last 
year,  to  find  him  quoting  some  60  varie- 
ties at  wholesale  rates.  The  only  really 
decent  lot  of  named  verbenas  I  have 
seen  in  recent  years,  was  that  shown  by 
H.  B.  May  at  the  Temple  last  year.  I 
certainly  think  that  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  made  of  this  plant,  for  seed- 
linm  are  not  always  satisfactory. 

The  big  American  geranium  special- 
ist is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  country, 
And  those  who  have  anything  good  in  the 
line  should  endeavor  to  get  R.  Vincent  to 
pay  a  call.    He  leaves  America  April  4. 

DR.  BRITTON  RETURNS. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  returned  from 
.Tamaica  on  the  royal  mail  steamship 
Orinoco,  April  16,  with  3,500  botanical 
specimens,  including  three  orchids  and 
two  palms,  which  he  believes  have  hith- 
erto been  unknown  to  botanists.  A 
number  of  the  rarer  plants  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  botanical  gardens  in  Bronx 
Park.  The  director  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Britton  and  lived  on  board  the 
same  little  schooner  he  employed  while 
exploring  the  Bahamas.  He  employed 
a  crew  of  seven  men  to  navigate  the 
vessel,  and  to  handle  specimens,  sailing 
from  place  to  place  and  landing  to  make 
excursions  into  the  interior. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — The  park 
commissioners  have  Announced  through 
the  local  press  that  they  will  distribute 
free,  to  other  cities  in  the  state,  cannas. 
in  quantities  ranging  from  300  to  1,000 
each,  to  assist  in  beautifying  the  public 
parks  in  these  cities,  the  donors  packing 
and  delivering  the  cannas  to  the  railroads 
free. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  District 
superintendent  of  parking  will  plant 
about  <UX)  young  trees  in  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  city  during  the  next  three 
months,  and  requests  have  been  piling 
in  to  the  district  commissioners  from 
citizens  for  shade  trees  to  be  planted 
near  their  homes.  Some  of  these  trees 
will  take  the  place  of  old  ones  which  have 
either  died  or  have  been  pronounced  un- 
sightly by  the  parking  commission.  Last 
year  more  than  2,500  trees  were  planted 
and  1,111  old  ones  removed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  2,000  new  trees  will 
have  been  set  out  during  the  present 
year.  The  commissioners  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  assist  in  the 
movement  for  more  artistic  and  better 
kept  lawns  in  front  of  residences. 


SYMPATHY. 

J8  nature  all   so  beautiful? 

The    tauman   feeling   makes   it   ao; 
The   sounds   we   love,    the   flowers   we  cull, 

Are   hallowed   with   man*s  Joy   or  woe. 

The  little  speedwell's  tender  blue 

Is  not  so  pure  and  dellcat^e, 
Afi  is  the  simple  wish  in  you 

That  wUl   its   Urdy  advent  wait. 

The  breeay  hush,  the  rustling  change, 
Of  leaves  that  on  the  poplar  shake, 

Arc  not  so  sweet,  or  half  so  strange. 
As  flutter  in  your  heart  they  make. 

The  wishing  for  the  green  of  trees 
Is  fresher  than  the  leaves  that  .come; 

The  blowing  of  a  scented  breeie 
Is   sweetest  round   a   happy   home. 

— Thomas  Abhs. 


SLUG-SHOT 

rSSD  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCSAN  FOB  20  TSAB8 

Bold   liy   Seed    Dealers   of   Amerioa. 

Saves  Currants,  rotatoet.  Cabbage.  Melons,  nowf  rs,  TTf  et, 
and  flbmbi  from  losects.  Pat  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,     -     PIshklH-wHadtda.  New  Ywrk. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

W«  can  Mppiy  ujr  of  tte  foOowtar  booki,  pMtpiddp  «t  tte  prIcM  siven: 


Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  NoRiii 
America  ;Sanrent).— The  moat  com- 
pJete  and  authentic  work  on  the  tabject. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
illnatrationa.  BTery  tree  atndent  ahoiild 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Frutt  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoron^ly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pagea  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
aflford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ai^a^aSD 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  verj  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hezamer). — A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  alk) 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  cmd  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suraestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h^iful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

aHow  to  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  tht 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  ^ 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subfect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsamely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsantheiojic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methobs  (Johnson)..— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
'  means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.    Hand- 
somely bound  and  profaaety  illustrated; 
2G0piVBa.   »1.0a 


I    How  TO  (htow  Cut  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 

(—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
succestiul  practical  florist.  Slustratedf, 
$2.00.  , 

GRBBNHOUSe  CONBTBUCTlON  (Taft).— It 

tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allett).— Over  800  pages  and  75  mustra- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  t^s 
line.  Tells  about  lilioi,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  allmanner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

>MuhHRooMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countxy  three  fold  in  three  yeaia.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  \q  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successtul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countxy  and  written 
from  9L  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  compaiisaa,  aud  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bioglb  Bbrst  Book  (Biggk).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, ramberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countxy.    50  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (PuUer). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cessy^rafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  cvexy  mampuiation 
pertaixung  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  bv  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticnlturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiurmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
fiexent  manures  for  the  dxfoent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aJQ  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardenino  (NUrhoison). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encTdopfledia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reftrence  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fiEmiiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Ush  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinnch). 

8maU  Pmit  Cultnxist  (Pulkr).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subiect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  Thevokimnit 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  ti^o  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

FltuiTs  AND  FituiT  Trees  of  America 
(Downiiu^).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2^00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Flobicdlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50, 

On  THE  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardenmg.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enkoged  edttioB.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidlv 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  B' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  all  kinds,  and  teDs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  liliea  and 
other  aquatics  win  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  uaefrd 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veyt- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  paces. 
$0.75.  ,  *-^    » 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75centSL     t 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Gxienis  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatsoa  o 
sut-beanng  trees.    $1.0O. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsSs  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  sttitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservat(ny» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
spedalty.«ii«M«ii«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-oii-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  fortyr  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  niany  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $  J . 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pomierly  State  Batoaiolorlit  of  iterjrUuid 

A  Practloal  Trvatlfle  and  tlaielj  woric  on  ehMp 
ftnd  elEecuve  meaus  uf  dettiroylog  insect  pesta  and 
other  Ternilu  lu  various  placet.  This  woric  Is  tbe 
Otticome  of  practical  tests  made  bj  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWBRS  AND  KUBSEBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  pi-e  valence  of  the  notorious 
Ban  Jose  scale.    Bjdrocyauic  add  gas  In  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  ubed  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^v  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comfd- 
ered  t  he  best  autnorlty  on  tbls  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  moftt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENEBS  AND  FI^OBISTS 
have  found   that  ve>;eta*bles  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
bie  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrllied  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

BIILI.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI«£RS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materuOs  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tainlng_graln  in  stonrge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

^    FARHnSTlS  OF  THE  COUNTRY     ^ 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 

COIiLEOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  onli 
work  of  the  khid  ever  published.  It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lllostrated, 
bandtiomely  bound,  covering  2S0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid.  il.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoii  Building 


CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 

COFVftlGHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deecrlptlon  may 
.  ..     ._   ._.-„  ^-ie  whether  an 

Communlca- 
'1  on  Patenta 
fttenta. 
.  receive 


qulclEly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Commu: 
tlons  strictly  oonadentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Pat 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnrtngpaten 
Patenu  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  rec 
vpwUA  noeice,  wlthoat  onarge,  in  the 


Sclenilfk  Jltnericam 

A  handsomely  illiutrated  weekly.  Jjincest  dr- 
culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  tonmal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  «  Co '••!rt^-.New  jQrt 

Branch  Offloe,  685  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  !■  tacribiBf 
them.     Prioi,  $1.00  pottpaitf. 

TM  OAmCNIWO  COm  Chlcapo, 

. . . THE  TEN  . . . 

Bound  Volumes 

.  .  .  OP  .  .  . 

Gardening  ass^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  ex  press ,  |S7.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BuMng,  CHICAGO 


Orowikfh'oin 


yg(gFi)d^II1^  reliable 


EHGUSn  MUSHROOM  SPAWM.  2iS!r;8.»1«:  'fetrBa^g 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2for2Sc:  lOlbs..  Sl.OO:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
bs.,  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  oo  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  lt^,^'^>Tiit.t>'^:t^l^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinir  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. 
|1.2S-  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 


VAUGHAN'S 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barelay  St. 


Ol)R  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBASB  MENTION  OARDENINO  WHEN  WRmNO.   |^ 


V«l.  XVI. 


ilOO  AYbab 

14  NUMBBBS. 


CHfCAQO.  MAY  15.  1908. 
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PERQOLA    IN    HUMBOLDT    PARK,    CHICAGO. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 


CHICAGO  PARKS  Hf  EARLY  HAY. 

THE    WEST    SIDE    PARKS. 

The  weather  has  been  decidedly  against 
a  good  display  of  flowering  bulbs  this 
season  but  there  is  quite  a  fine  show  of 
tulips  and  others  in  the  beds  at  Garfield 
and  other  west  side  parks.  There  are 
immense  beds  of  tulips  in  the  gardens 
near  Madison  street  and  a  little  north 
of  this  by  the  new  boat  house  there  is  al- 
so a  very  fine  display.  Here  the  ordinary 
bedding  tulips  are  bordered  with  a  varie- 
gated variety  that  lightens  up  the  beds 
considerably  and  attracts  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  single  and  double  yellow 
daffodils  are  also  used  with  good  effect 
around  the  water  gardens  and  in  the 
beds.  Had  the  weather  been  better  the 
flowers  would  have  been  ctill  more  bril- 


liant as  they  are  knocked  about  consider- 
ably but  there  is  a  fine  show  as  it  is 
and  many  people  visit  this  part  of  the 
park   on    fine   days. 

Our  frontispiece  shows  one  of  the 
pergolas  in  Humboldt  park,  near  the  new 
rose  garden.  The  photograph  from  which 
the  illustration  was  prepared  was  taken 
last  year  and  the  vines  had  not  then 
grown  up  much,  but  this  year  the  pillars 
will  doubtless  be  clothed  in  foliage  and 
flower  and,  with  the  adjacent  beds,  will 
make  a  fine  display.  In  the  rose  beds  the 
plants  are  making  a  very  fine  growth 
and  next  month  there  will  be  a  great 
show  of  flowers.  Just  now  there  are 
thousands  of  daffodils  in  full  beauty  in 
the  rose  beds  and  around  the  edges  the 
herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  are  do- 
inp:  well.  The  Ghent  and  mollis  azaleas 
are  just  bursting  into  bloom  and  will  be 
grand  in  a  few  days. 


The  new  greenhouses  are  practically 
complete  and  are  being  rapidly  filled  up. 
The  large  conservatory  is  a  magnificent 
structure  and  the  plants  are  already  be- 
ginning to  look  at  home  there.  A  large 
number  of  southern  plants  and  many 
tropical  species  and  orchids  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  and,  when  Gard- 
ener Sells  gets  these  into  good  shape 
there  will  always  be  something  to  see. 
In  the  propagating  houses  there  are  many 
thousands  of  fine  bedding  plants  in  every 
conceivable  variety,  flowering  plants  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory, 
grand  ferns,  palms  and  foliage  plants. 
All  around  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
newly  planted  shrubs  are  growing  freely 
and  in  the  more  sheltered  though  semi- 
wild  parts  of  the  grounds  phloxes,  vincas 
and  various  narcissi  are  already  flower- 
ing. The  improvements  made  are  all 
taking  shape   and   the   time  is  close  at 
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hand  £or  the  people  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  them,  which  they  will  doubtless 
do. 

WASHINQT0J9    PARK. 

The  priucipal  attraction  at  Washing- 
ton park,  Chicago,  just  now  is  the  flower 
garden  in  front  of  the  large  conserva- 
tories where  there  are  90,000  tulips  in 
22  of  the  best  and  showiest  bedding 
varieties  in  full  beauty.  Thousands  of 
visitors  thronged  this  part  of  the  park 
on  Sunday  last  and  w^re  enthusiastic  and 
ioud  in  their  praises  of  the  excellent 
show  put  up.  The  frost  of  the  previous 
night,  according  to  E.  Kanst,  had  taken 
a  little  of  the  color  out  of  the  flowers 
but  they  were  very  bright  and  beautiful 
even  at  that,  the  yellows,  dark  reds  and 
pure  whites  being  especially  admired. 
The  varieties  have  been  well  chosen  to 
flower  simultaneously  and  the  show  is 
certainly  a  gorgeous  one,  well  set  off  by 
the  deep  green  of  the  fresh  young  grass 
and  the  varied  tints  of  the  young  fo- 
liage on  the  trees  and  shrubs  around. 

In  the  conservatories  there  is  a  fine 
display  of  flowering  plants  while  the 
palms  and  foliage  plants  in  the  rotun- 
das look  well.  Among  the  showiest  of 
the  flowering  plants  is  a  fine  batch  of 
calceolarias  in  varied  and  good  colors, 
well  grown  and  flowered.  There  are  also 
some  excellent  hydrangeas  and  still  a 
fine  lot  of  azaleas  and  cinerarias  left. 
Goleuses  are  quite  a  feature  in  one  of 
the  connecting  houses  and  here  alsio  the 
fine  collection  of  succulent  plants  ob- 
tains a  good  deal  of  attention  from  visi- 
tors. The  quaint  looking  old  Bowiea 
volubilis,  with  its  long  twining  stems  is 
also  interesting  and  a  number  of  fine 
old  plants  of  genista  in  the  back  are 
very  showy  now.  Many  other  flowering 
plants  are  at  their  best  and  the  display 
is  a  very  bright  and  effective  one.  In 
a  hasty  look  through  the  propagating 
houses  we  thought  that  the  bedding  and 
other  stock  never  looked  better.  The 
geraniums  are  flne  stocky  plants  in  all 
leading  varieties  and  just  coming  into 
fine  flower.  There  is  an  immense  stock 
of  cannas,  coleuses,  altemantheras  and 
the  many  other  plants  that  are  used  in 
the  large  beds  all  in  fine  shape,  while  a 
batch  of  fuchsias,  young  vigorous  plants, 
naturally  grown,  are  considerably  above 
the  average.  Ferns  in  great  variety, 
palms  and  all  the  many  fine  foliage 
plants  needed  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  conservatories  and  various  oflSces  are 
coming  along  in  grand  style  and  the 
whole  place  is  in  excellent  ord^r. 

LINCOLN  PARK. 

In  Lincoln  park  there  are  many  grand 
varieties  of  tulips  used,  but  the  varie- 
ties are  not  flowering  simultaneously  and 
this  gives  rather  a  patchy  effect,  That 
grand  variety,  Kiezerskroon,  is  li^  per- 
fect condition  and  its  fine  appearance 
under  such  untoward  weather  conditions 
as  we  have  had  this  season  should  ren- 
der it  very  popular  another  season.  King 
of  the  Yellows  is  a  most  telling  color, 
finer  than  Yellow  Prince,  but  sMghtly 
later.  The  old  Vermilion  Brilliant  is  in 
grand  shape  here,  also  La  Reine  (white), 
which  is  well  displayed  around  the 
fountain  in  the  center  of  the  garden. 
Some  large  mixed  beds  are  also  very 
fine  and  the  beds  of  Coleur  Cardinal  will 
be  grand  in  a  few  days  should  the  weath- 
er improve.  This  is  a  deep  colored  tu- 
lip of  great  promise.  Other  white  vari- 
eties are  White  Swan  and  White  Hawk, 
but  they  are  too  late  for  use  with  the 
other  varieties  noted.  Some  hyacinth 
beds  nearer  the  conservatories  are  pret- 


ty, but  the  alterations  have  apparently 
thrown  surface  water  here  and  the  flow- 
ers are  not  as  good  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Altogether  about 
50,000  bulbs  were  planted,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  the  weather  has  been  so  bad 
that  idsitors  could  not  enjoy  them  as 
fully  afi  in  other  years. 

In  the  conservatories  there  is  a  bright 
and  beautiful  display  of  all  the  popular 
flowering  plants,  the  splendid  lot  of 
pelargoniums  being  now  in  full  beauty. 
Azaleas  are  still  flowering  freely,  also 
the  stellata  forms  of  cineraria.  Fuch- 
sia syringaeflora  is  among  the  out  of 
the  way  plants  seldom  seen.  It  is  flow- 
ering here  freely  in  large  loose  heads  of 
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pinkish  flowers,  totally  distinct  from  the 
florists'  varieties.  The  ferns  and  palms 
are  in  fine  shape,  fresh  and  green  look- 
ing, and  the  various  ferneries  are  well 
arranged.  Alois  Frey  is  more  careful 
than  some  others  in  naming  his  plants 
correctly,  and  the  interest  to  the  general 
public  is  greatly  increased.  Calceolarias 
are  especially  fine  here,  the  plants  large 
and  well  flowered,  of  various  and  good 
colors  and  an  excellent  strain.  Among 
the  stove  plants  there  are  fine  speci- 
men anthuriums  and  a  nice  variety  of 
crotons,  acalyphas.  coleuses  and  various 
others.  The  whole  are  well  arranged 
and  decidedly  worth  a  visit. 

Easily  first  in  the  esteem  of  the  gen- 
eral public  are  the  orchids.  Just  now 
there  is  a  varied  and  interesting  lot  of 
plants  in  flower  and  among  those  noted 
in  a  hurried  look  around  were  fine  forms 
of  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Skin- 
neri  and  Skinneri  alba  and  the  charm- 
ing little  C.  citrina.  The  Mossiees  are 
good,  well  marked  varieties  and  the  plants 
finely  flowered.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
is  very  well  done  and  besides  the  type  we 
noticed  grand  spikes  of  the  variety  rose- 
um.  The  showy  Laelia  purpura ta  is  in 
good  order,  also  the  quaint  little  Lep- 
totes  bicolor.  To  those  interested  in 
botanical  species  the  singular  Bulbophyl- 


lum  barbigerum,  with  its  almost  life- 
like flowers,  always  in  motion,  will  ap- 
peal. It  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
and  quaint  in  all  this  wonderful  family 
of  plants.  The  seldom  seen  Cyrtopodium 
Anderson!  is  in  flower  here  also  many 
fine  dendrobes,  including  D.  superbum. 
D.  primulinum  and  several  hybrids  of 
the  p.  Vannerianum  type.  In  the  grow- 
ing quarters  the  cattleyas  look  remark- 
ably well,  while  the  dendrobiums  are 
making  excellent  roots  and  growth. 
We  noticed  a  nice  plant  of  the  pure 
white  variety  of  Coelgyne  cristata  flow- 
ering in  the  house  devoted  to  this  and 
the  Mexican  Islias.  There  is  a  grand  lot 
of  bedding  and  other  stock  coming  on  in 
the  propagating  houses,  th6  geraniums 
looking  exceptionally  well,  while  ferns, 
foliage  plants  of  all  kinds  and  palms  are 
in  the  best  of  condition. 

The  Flower  Qarden. 

Get  the  herbaceous  plant  habit. 

Be  prepared  for  dahlia  planting. 

The  common  periwinkle  is  very  beauti- 
ful now  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. 

French  Marigolds  are  very  tender 
and  must  not  be  planted  out  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Look  carefully  after  the  seedling  holly- 
hocks after  planting  out  if  they  are 
wanted  in  flower  this  season. 

If  crotons,  palms  or  other  similar 
plants  are  used  in  sub-tropical  beds  see 
they  are  well  hardened  before  planting 
out. 

CoBEA  ScANDENS  is  oue  of  the  most 
free  flowering  vines  for  verandas  if 
planted  early  enough  to  get  well  estab- 
lished. 


WATERING  THE  GARDEN. 

The  first  few  sunny  days  are  often  the 
signal  for  the  hose  to  be  brought  out 
every  evening  and,  with  a  view  of  "fresh- 
ening up  the  lawn,"  the  amateur  gar- 
dener gets  to  work  and  waters  the  whole 
thing,  plants,  lawn  and  all,  with  the  icy 
cold  water  from  the  service  pipes.  The 
attempt  to  freshen  things  up  is  very 
laudai^le  and,  if  it  were  confined  to  the 
grass  and  swilling  off  the  accumulated 
dust  of  the  day,  all  would  be  well,  but 
when  the  flowers  in  the  borders  are  soaked 
out  with  water  every  night  they  never 
root  deeply  in  the  soil  and  suffer  badly 
the  next  day  owing  to  the  surface 
drying  out.  Constant  moistening  of  the 
surface  keeps  the  roots  on  the  top  where 
they  are  exposed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  hot  sun  during  the  day  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  flowers  are  short 
lived  and  poor. 

A  far  better  plan  .is  to  give  the  bor- 
ders a  good  watering,  enough  to  go  down 
several  inches  and  wet  every  root,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dried  out 
a  little  use  the  hoe  to  maintain  a  dry 
loose  surface  which  acts  as  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  moisture.  Try  this 
plan,  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  nightly  waterings,  and  see  how  madi 
stronger  the  growth  will  be  and  bow 
much  finer  the  flowers,  and  you  will 
probably  not  return  to  the  old  plan.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  where  there  are  vines 
and  climbing  roses  it  is  excellent  prac- 
tice to  give  them  a  good  washing  either 
at  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  It 
chei-ks  evaporation  from  the  leaves  even 
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if  there  is  no  actual  absorption  of  mois- 
ture by  the  plants  and  opens  the  pores 
that  otherwise  become  clogged  with  dust ; 
but  do  not  go  around  every  night  swilling 
the  nature  out  of  the  soil  and  render- 
ing the  plants  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  the  proper  and  natural 
way,  that  is  by  deep  rooting. 


is  not  well  placed.  It  must  be  alone,  or 
at  least  only  surrounded  with  very  dwarf 
subjects;  then  one  gets  the  full  effect  of 
the  distinct  leaves  topped  with  the  grace- 
ful plumes  of  flowers. 

Get  out  of  the  rut  of  tangled  up 
heterogeneous  borders  with  plants  dotted 
at    regular    intervals    right   along.      The 


bits  in  regular  lines  or  patches  may  be 
anything.  A  study  of  the  habits  of 
plants  and  their  effect  upon  the  garden 
as  a  whole  will  relieve  it  of  much  of  its 
monotony.  HoBTUB. 


TULIP  KEIZERSKROON,  IN  WASHINGTON   PARK,  CHICAGO. 


NOTBS  IM  SEASON. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  be  always  on 
the  watch  for  frosty  nights.  If  one  did  not 
plant  out  anything  until  all  danger  of 
frost  was  over  the  rush  of  work  would 
be  too  great  and  the  season  of  growth  too 
short  for  many  plants  and  so  there  has 
always  to  be  some  litle  risk  taken.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  what  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  garden  are;  know  its  "cosy  cor- 
ners" where  a  tender  plant  can  be  set 
out  and  nursed  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  put  it  in  the  open  ground  proper; 
know  also  the  exposed  places  where  the 
wind  sweeps  and  the  frost  catches  and  to 
plant  here  something  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  the  untoward  conditions.  The 
more  one  gets  into  the  collecting  habit  of 
growing  choice  perennials  and  small 
plants  that  are  "queer"  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  more  is  he  convinced 
that  there  are  places,  even  in  the  same 
garden,  that  are  suitable  for  plants  that 
would  not  be  a  success  in  others,  and  in 
this  looking  for  a  suitable  location  and 
testing  one's  favorites  under  varying  con- 
ditions much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  true 
gardener  is  found. 

Again  with  regard  to  the  habit  of  the 
plants.  Too  often  one  sees  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  plant  with  fine  showy  foliage 
and  distinct  habit  planted  among  a  host 
of  others  where  its  individuality  is  lost. 
Such  a  plant,  say  as  the  large  white  to- 
bacco, Nicotiana  sylvestris.  With  other 
plants  growing  up  around  it,  half  or 
more  its  own  height,  it  fails  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  true  beauty,  but  plant  it 
where  it  may  be  seen  against  the  sky 
line,  where  every  leaf  shows  up  in  good 
relief,  and  where  its  noble  habit  can  be 
seen  and  we  see  its  true  capabilities. 
Plant  a  gunnera  in  the  middle  of  a  lot 
of  delphiniums  or  phloxes  and  its  beauty 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  place  it  by 
itself,  say  on  the  brink  of  a  stream  where 
it  has  room  to  spread  out  and  show  itself 
and  no  one  will  fall  out  with  your  calling 
it  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  great  plume 
poppy  towers  above  everything  else  in  a 
herbaceous  border  when  in  flower,  but  it 


great  lupins  are  fine  plants  but  we  don't 
want  to  see  them  repeated  at  every  few 
yards  of  border.  Let  every  turn  in  the 
patn  lead  up  to  something  fresh  while  at 
the  same  time  having  something  always 
in  flower  at  every  point.  Even  if  the 
garden  is  of  the  smallest  one  fine  clump 
of  peony  or  phlox  is  better  than  a  dozen 
little  puny  specimens  without  character 
or  any  distinction  one  from  the  other. 
As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning  who 
has  not  seen  in  our  parks  scattered 
shrubs,  like  the  forsythia.  This  is  a 
grand  shrub  when  there  is  enough  of  it 
to  make  a  display,  but  a  single  specimen 
here  and  others  at  almost  equal  dis- 
stances  tires  one  rather  than  exciting 
admiration  as  a  large  mass  of  it  would 
do.  The  same  holds  good  of  our  smallest 
creeping  plants.  A  good  clump  of  Arabia 
alpina  or  Phlox  subulata  flowering  at  a 
prominent    corner    is    a    feature.      Little 


DAHLIAS. 

Pot  roots  of  the  cactus  dahlias  are 
usually  the  earliest  to  flower  and  the 
most  free  flowering  all  through.  Where 
they  are  getting  well  advanced  in  growth 
the  plants  must  be  kept  in  quite  a  cool, 
light  house,  where  the  growth  will  be 
solid  and  not  drawn  or  soft  and  when 
planted  out  will  not  suffer  either  from 
cold  or  bright  sun.  Plants  from  cut- 
tings or  seed,  that  are  not  sufficiently 
forward,  may  be  given  a  little  laore  heat 
and  moisture  and  kept  moving  more 
freely.  It  is  getting  late  for  dividing  up 
old  roots,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  a  success  if  the  divisions 
are  kept  moving  right  along.  In  all  cases 
the  aim  of  the  grower,  as  hinted  above, 
will  be  to  produce  growth  that  will  not 
suffer  later  when  put  out.  It  is  only 
time  wasted  to  grow  lanky,  soft  plants 
that  have  to  start  uq  again  before  flow- 
ering. Where  dahlias  have  to  be  fre- 
quently cut,  ample  room  should  be  left 
between  the  rows.  These  should  be  flve 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  at  least  30 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Planted  closer 
than  this  the  plants  get  damaged  in  pass- 
ing between  the  rows  and  nothing  is 
gained.  The  soil  skould  be  light,  rich 
and  well  drained  and  if  of  a  sandy  tex- 
ture all  the  better.  If  possible,  choose  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position  where  early 
frosts  do  not  strike  the  plants,  as  some- 
times valuable  cuts  can  be  made  late  in 
the  season  if  the  plants  escape  the  first 
visitation.  Heavy  watering  is  not  ad- 
visable early  in  the  season,  but  during 
July  and  August,  when  the  growth  is  ac- 
tive and  a  number  of  flowers  are  form- 
ing, the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  or  the 
flowers  will  be  small  and  poor.  Pinch 
any  plants  now  that  are  inclined  to  run 
too  tall,  and  again,  if  necessary,  after 
planting  out. 


Portland,  Ore. — Improvements  at 
Halladay  park  are  now  under  considera- 
tion and  propagating  houses  are  to  be 
erected  in  Cknumbia  park.  Preparations 
for  the  rose  festival  are  well  advanced 
and  this  promises  to  be  a  great  event. 
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The  Rose  Corner. 

Never  allow  any  old  flowers  to  re- 
main on  the  benches.  They  are  sure  to 
attract  thrips. 

Ck>N8TANT  and  heavy  syringing  robs 
the  plants  of  a  natural  protection  against 
diseases  and  insects  and  practical  grow- 
ers are  beginning  to  take  note  of  this. 

"GuMBiNO  Roses/'  is  the  title  of  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  by  Wm.  G.  Barry 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VARIETIES. 

1£RS.  JABDINE. 

In  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry  for  the 
cultural  directions  for  Mrs.  Jardine  rose, 
now  being  introduced  by  Robt.  Scott  & 
Son,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  they  replied  that 
the  culture  is  exactly  the  same  as  other 
winter  forcing  roses,  such  as  Bridesmaid 
and  Killamey,  but  that  they  run  it 
mostly  at  the '  Bridesmaid  temperature, 
which  increases  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  also  a  very  strong  grower  and 
feeder.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this 
rose   should   make   a  hit  throughout   the 


NEW    ROSE    WYNDMOOR. 


The  beautiful  rambler.  Lady  Gay,  is 
becoming  very  popular  in  Elngland  as 
a  market  plant,  realizing  in  some  in- 
stances up  to  $6.50  per  plant  wholesale. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  dark  red  roses  and 
can  be  recommended  for  exposed  gar- 
dens. It  does  well  budded  on  the  ma- 
netti. 

EiXPERiHENTS  With  hydrocyaulc-acid 
gas  for  fumigating  roses  have  not  been 
so  successful  as  with  other  plants,  the 
tender  young  foliage  being  injured  in 
most  of  them. 

The  great  rose  garden  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Paris  by  Jules 
Gravereaux,  owner  of  the  famous  Bon 
Marche  department  store,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 11,000  varieties  and  it  is  the  e^c- 
hibition  of  new  varieties  under  trial 
there  this  year  at  which  E.  G.  Hill,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been  requested  by 
the  municipality  to  ofllciate  as  judge  of 
the  novelties. 


country,  the  color  being  a  very  clear  deli- 
cate shade  of  pink,  very  large  flower  and 
an  excellent  keeper,  with  grand  foliage. 
BUEA  reid. 
The  reply  from  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind.,  as  to  the  cultural 
methods  employed  by  them,  with  their 
new  rose  Rhea  Reid  is  as  follows :  "We 
have  grown  some  two  year  old  plants, 
bench  of  grafted  and  another  of  own-root 
plants  this  year  and  the  rose  has  acted 
admirably  in  «very  case.  Just  at  present 
the  own-root  bench  looks  a  little  the  best 
and  is  in  a  very  vigorous  condition  and 
full  of  bloom  and  new  growth.  We  used 
sod  taken  from  high,  well-drained  ground 
and,  being  of  a  heavy  clay  nature,  we 
mixed  with  this  about  one-fourth  of  half 
decomposed  cow  manure,  at  the  time  of 
planting.  In  September  we  put  on  a  1%- 
inch  mulching,  composed  of  one-third 
screened  sheep  manure,  and  two-thirds 
soil.  We  have  used  liquid  manure  two 
or  three  times  and  we  intend  to  put  on 
a  cow  manure  mulching  before  long,  as 


the  plants  are  ready  for  more  feed.  You 
will  see  by  this  that  the  rose  is  a  gross 
feeder.  We  find  a  temperature  of  56" 
at  night  is  about  right  for  Rhea  Reid. 

The  rose  is  of  so  vigorous  a  habit  and 
breaks  away  into  new  growth  so  readily 
that  it  is  possible  and  even  advisable  to 
begin  cutting  flowers  for  market  in  Au- 
gust, and  this  can  be  done  with  perfect 
assurance  that  the  rose  will  continue  to 
produce  flowers  throughout  the  winter. 
The  very  full,  double  nature  of  the  flower 
makes  it  an  excellent  rose  for  August 
and  September  cutting.  The  above  in- 
cludes all  the  special-  points  relating  to 
Rhea  Reid,  that  we  are  able  to  give. 
Naturally  the  common  sense  methods  of 
cultivation  which  apply  to  other  varie- 
ties, will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
this  one. 

QUEEN    BEATBIOE. 

After  seeing  Kramer's  rose.  Queen  Bea- 
trice, growing,  we  think  it  very  similar  in 
growth  and  habit  to  Mme.  Ghatenay. 
The  growth  is  vigorous  and  was  breaking 
freely  from  the  soil  when  we  saw  it  in 
February.  Many  canes  had  attained  the 
height  of  five  feet  with  perfect  flowers. 
Naturally  this  rose  is  also  a  strong  feeder 
and  being  such  a  deep  pink  in  color  and 
very  original  in  this  respect  it  will  fill 
a  long  felt  want  among  the  pink  varie- 
ties. 

HT  MARYLAND. 

Another  new  rose.  My  Maryland, 
which  originated  with  John  Gook,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  is  a  decided  winner.  In 
color  it  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  salmon 
pink  very  full  and  free,  carrying  grand 
foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous growing  roses  we  have  ever  seen,  a 
strong  feeder  and  good  stem,  very  prolific. 
Easily  propagated,  either  by  grafting  oi 
by  cuttings,  and  grows  equally  as  well  on 
own  roots  as  it  does  grafted.  This  is  a 
rose  that  we  predict  has  come  to  stay. 
Mr.  Gook  has  given  us  such  roses  as 
Kaiserin,  Mrs.  Robt.  Garrett,  White 
Gochet  and  many  others  of  equal  merit 
and  in  giving  us  My  Maryland  we  can 
be  justly  proud  of.it  as  it  was  produced 
on  native  soil,  an  American  product.  If 
John  Gook  and  E.  G.  Hill  can  keep  the 
ball  rolling  we  will  not  have  to  cross  the 
water  for  a  new  rose  when  we  want  it. 


ROTES  ON  CULTURE. 

Such  letters  as  we  received  from  the 
E.  G.  Hill  Go.,  should  be  highly  com- 
mended, as  it  gives  both  experienced  and 
inexperienced  growers  a  very  conciae 
idea  of  the  cultural  methods  employed  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  help  to  thooe 
who  .are  growing  this  rose  for  the  first 
time.  But,  to  come  back  to  our  stand- 
ard varieties.  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Ameri- 
can Beauty,  etc.:  It  is  now  about  time 
to  apply  a  mulch  all  around  as  the 
stock  on  the  raised  benches  will  require 
root  protection  from  the  strong  sunshine 
as  well  as  the  extra  feeding  at  this  sea- 
son. An  inch  layer  of  half  decomposed 
covv  manure  will  be  about  the  thin^  now 
on  vigorous  growing  stock  and  if  the 
manure  is  thoroughly  rotted  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  cover  this  mulch.  But 
where  the  manure  is  fresh  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  light  layer  of  soil,  as 
when  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 
manure,  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  fo- 
liage, are  very  often  covered  with  minute 
specks  which  a  layer  of  top  soil  will 
prevent.  After  one  or  two  waterings 
through  the  mulch  the  liquid  manare  can 
be  applied  again  and  for  the  first  three 
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weeks  the  mulch  should  be  worked  over 
once  per  week,  with  the  bands  loosened 
up  or  the  air  will  not  have  a -chance  to 
get  through  to  the  roots.  Before  start- 
ing to  mulch,  see  to  it  that  the  buds  are 
all  tied  back  out  of  the  way  and  that 
the  surface  of  the  beds  is  cleaned. 

Allow  the  plants  to  have  all  the  air 
possible  at  this  season,  both  the  stock 
and  pot  plants.  Raise  the*  ventilators 
as  early  as  possible  and  cut  off  all  arti- 
ficial heat  not  required,  early  in  the  day. 
Harden  up  the  growth  to  prevent  mildew 
after  firing  ceases  and  gradually  accus- 
tom the  plants  to  the  change  that  takes 
place  after  firing  is  stopped.  This  will 
require  some  care  but  by  gradually  run- 
ning the  fire  for  a  shorter  period  daily, 
as  the  weather  grows  milder,  good  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished.  The  young 
pot  stock  should  only  be  allowed  one 
growth  without  shifting.  Shift  when  the 
foliage  of  this  growth  is  well  ripened. 
Shift  from  2-inch  to  3-inch  pots,  3-inch 
to  4-inch.  This  allows  a  layer  of  soil  to 
surround  the  roots  on  all  sides.  A 
smaller  shift  does  not  work  half  so  well, 
leaving  no  room  hardly  for  soil.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  watering 
after  mulching  as  it  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  let  the  plants  get  too  dry  or  to. 
overwater     them. 


COHKAD  F.  RETER. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
hybrid  rugosa  rose  is  not  more  popular, 
says  The  Garden.  Grown  as  a  hedge 
it  made  a  splendid  picture  in  my  garden 
last  June.  The  great  silvery  rose,  very 
Bweet-«cented  flowers  are  produced  in 
wonderful  profusion.  This  rose  can  be 
trained  on  a  pillar  or  over  an  arch,  but 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  allowed  to  form 
a  free  bush.  If  planted  as  a  hedge  it 
must  be  given  plenty  of  room;  to  try 
and  keep  it  within  bounds  by  interfering 
with  its  great  prickly  shoots  would  take 
away  half  its  charm.  A  few  old  growths 
should  be  removed  each  year;  beyond 
this  little  pruning  is  needed.  When 
visiting  a  nursery  18  months  ago  I  saw 
a  row  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer  20  yards 
long  in  full  bloom.  The  plants  had  been 
growing  in  an  unpruned  state  for  two 
years,  and  the  effect  of  their  long  shoots 
bene  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
countless  flowers  was  extremely  fine. 


FLOWER  OF  FAIRFIELD. 

The  new  rambler  rose,  herewith  il- 
lustrated and  recently  exhibited  by  An- 
ion Schultheis,  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  be- 
fore the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  is  a 


Flower  of  Fairfield. 
Grown  by  Anton  Schultheis,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 


very  attractive  single.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles Newport  Fairy,  beside  which  it 
was  shown,  though  the  center  of  the 
petal  is  much  lighter  in  color.  Mr. 
Schultheis  thinks  very  highly  of  It  and 
it  has  received  many  words  of  commen- 
dation at  the  club  meetings  and  those 
who  have  visited  Mr.  Schultheis*  range. 


CAFT.  AAROU  WARD. 

The  new  rose  Capt.  Aaron  Ward  is  a 
seedling  of  Richmond  which  pleased 
Capt.  Ward  when  at  the  establishment 
of  the  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
recently  and  was  named  in  his  honor. 
Capt.  Ward  is  probably  the  most  accom- 
plished rosarian  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  splendid  rose  garden  on  Long 


Island  which  he  personally  superintends 
and  cultivates.  Pemet-Ducher,  the  well 
known  French  specialist  in  roses,  two 
years  ago  named  a  magnificent  hybrid 
tea  for  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  a  beautiful 
combination  of  cream  and  orange,  which 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  tea  roses,  and  E.  G.  Hill  is 
certain  that  the  beautiful  red  hybrid  tea 
admired  by  Capt.  Ward'  will  prove  a 
worthy  companion  to  M.  Pemet*s  fine 
variety ;  it  is  a  good  'double,  has  the  re- 
flexing  form  of  flower  noted  in  Rich- 
mond and  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  bright 
red,  besides  being  an  extremely  strong 
grower.  

H4aiDY  ROSES  FOR  COLORADO. 
*^Tlie^  following  roses  are  recommended 
by*  W.  Paddock  of  the  Colorado  Agricol* 
rural  Elxperiment  Station  as  suitable  for 
that  locality: 

Bed.— Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
(dark),  American  Beauty,  Gruse  anTep- 
lits   (darlO  t  Gen.  Jacqueminot. 

Pink. — La  France,  Helen  Gould,  Anna 
de   Diesbach.. 

White. — Kaiserin  Augysta  Victoria. 

Yellow. — Frani   Deegan. 

Climbing. — Crimson  Rambler,  Dorotlqr 
Perkins,  Prairie  Queen,  Baltimore  Belle. 

A  Hint  on  Rose  Pbunino. — ^There  Is 
no  harm  done  by  allowing  a  few  buds 
to  push  into  growth  at  the  top  of  the 
shoots  before  pruning  is  commenced. 
This  is  often  an  advantage.  When  the 
top  growth  commences  the  roots  are  also 
active,  and  owing  to  this  after  the  prun- 
ing is  done  the  dornuint  buds  quickly  de- 
velop into  strong  vigorous  shoots.  The 
end  of  April  is  quite  early  enough  to 
commence  pruning  the  hybrid  perpeta- 
als  in  the  north,  to  be  followed  by  the 
hybrid  teas  leaving  the  teas  to  be  dealt 
with  in  May. 

WiCHTJBAIANA  ROSE  DEBUTANTE. — 
Although  not  profusely  produced,  there 
is  something  charming  about  the  late 
sprays  of  bloom  which  this  rose  yields. 
Even  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  De- 
i:ember  pretty  little  flowers  could  be  cut, 
and  they  are  particularly  welcome  when 
upon  most  of  the  pillars  there  are  few, 
if  any,  roses  to  be  seen.  There  can  be 
no    question   that    raisers   will   soon   be 

f living  us  a  group  of  late-flowering  ramb- 
er  roses  of  the  Wichuraiana  tribe,  and 
considering  the  readiness  that  this  tribe 
can  be  mingled  with  other  groups  by 
crossing,  we  are  hopeful  that  such  lovely 
gems  as  Rene  Andre  and  Alberic  Bar- 
bier  will  be  produced  as  autumnal  bloom- 
ers. 


NEW    ROSE    MRS.    JARDINE. 
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THB    GREAT    GHENT    QUINQUENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 
Fig.  1.— The  Cfttino  from  the  Garden. 


THB  GREAT  GHENT  EXPOSmOH . 

The  famous  Societe  d' Agriculture  et  de 
Botanique  de  Gand  has  just  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  year  of  existence  by 
holding  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its 
shows  in  the-  great  casino  at  Ghent 
The  show  was  formally  opened  April  25 
by  King  Leopold,  who  examined  the  ex- 
hibits for  two  or  three  hours  and  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  leading  horticul- 
turists of  the  day.  The  preceding  week, 
however,  had  been  one  of  hard  work  for 
the  officials  and  exhibitors,  as  the  wretch- 
edly cold  and  boisterous  weather  impeded 
not  only  the  progress  of  the  staging  and 
arrangement,  but  was  also  responsible 
for  the  backward  state  of  some  of  the 
flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  bulbous 
plants.  There  were  700  classes  in  the 
4schednle  and  nearly  every  one  of  them 
found  an  exhibitor,  so  that  one  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking that  confronted  the  200  judges 
who  conducted  their  labors  in  32  sections 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  opening. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  1)  shows  the 
great  casino,  seen  from  the  garden  as  it 
appeared  some  time  ago  before  the  lake 
was  filled  in.  The  interior  of  the  annex 
was  arranged  with  much  art  and  care  to 
produce  the  excellent  landscape  effect 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  There  was  only 
one  shadow  over  the  exhibition  and  that 
was  the  absence  of  the  revered  Comte  de 
Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  whose  name« 
and  personality  have  been  associated 
with  the  great  Ghent  quinquennials  for 
so  many  years  past.  A  ojan  of  g^igantic 
proportions,  keen  intellect  and  unbounded 
love  of  horticulture,  his  death  a  year  or 
two  ago  came  as  a  great  blow  not  only  to 
the  Belgian  horticulturist  but  to  the 
whole  of  horticultural  Europe.  His  mem- 
ory, however,  will  always  be  green  and 
visitors  to  Ghent  in  future  will  recall  his 
services  to  horticulture  when  they  glance 
at  the  magnificent  statue  and  monument 
that  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  close 
to  the  railway  station  in  the  Place  du 
Comte  de  Flandres.  This  monument  is 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. ,    . 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  cen- 
tenary exhibition  was  a  replica  in  the 
grand  annex  of  the  first  exhibition  and 
the  building  in  which  it  was  held  100 
yeaUB  ago.  "In  Frascati,"  the  sign  over 
the  door,  was  about  35  feet  long  and  less 
than  20  feet  wide,  and  contained  speci- 


mens of  plants  that  were  shown  on  the 
first  occasion,  as  well  as  a  refreshment 
bar,  a  charcoal  brazier  for  pipe  lights, 
the  original  medals  granted  to  prize  win- 
ners and  other  curiosities.  The  exhibi- 
tion now  covers  three  or  four  acres  of 
ground,  so  that  one  may  safely  say  that 
Belgian  horticulture  has  made  immense 
strides  during  the  past  100  years. 

Coming  to  the  exhibits  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  the  excellent  style 
and  arrangement  of  the  various  groups. 
Effect,  effect — that  seems  to  be  the  great 
thing,  and  anything  like  the  inartistic 
staging  one  is  accustomed  to  see  at  many 
English  shows  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Not  that  the  plants  or  specimens  are 
better  grown  by  any  means,  but  the  way 
in  which  they  are  displayed  appears  to 
make  otherwise  ordinary  specimens  of 
good  culture  appear  to  be  monuments 
of  the  gardener's  skill.  New  Holland 
plants  were  made  to  set  off  the  sloping, 
moss-covered  foreground  to  a  panorama 
of  mountain  scenery  painted  on  canvas  at 
the  back.  The  plants  themselves  were 
nothing  remarkable,  only  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  presented  to  the  public. 
Fig.  3  gives  a  view  of  magnificent 
specimen  azaleas  arranged  apparently  in 


an  endless  vista — an  effect  caused  by  an- 
other panoramic  painting  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  annex.  This  extreme  end  is 
very  natural  and  anyone  who  had 
not  actually  seen  the  show  would  easily 
imagine  the  horse  chestnuts,  lake,  poplars, 
sloping  banks  and  winding  walks  to  be 
a  reality.  Yet  one  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish that  the  canvas  started  from  the 
front  edge  of  the  sloping  bank. 

Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  the 
most  striking  groups  of  plants  were 
azaleas,  crotons,  palms,  cycads,  pandanos. 
anthuriums,  hippeastrums,  ordiids,  and 
New  Holland  plants.  The  asaleas 
(Fig.  4)  were  simply  superb  specimens 
such  as  can  only  be  produced  in  Bel- 
gian gardens.  Many  of  them  were  from 
four  feet  to  v\x  feet  across  and  so  liter- 
ally smothered  in  blossom  that  the  leaves 
were  completely  hidden  from  view.  Cro- 
tons were  present  in  magnificent  array — 
huge  pyramidal  or  bushy  specimens  that 
must  have  taken  years  to  grow.  With- 
out their  brilliant  colors  the  great  hall 
would  have  looked  dull  indeed.  And 
banking  them  up  as  a  background  came 
the  palms,  cycads  and  pandanus,  while 
in  great  glowing  groups  in  the  center 
were  splendid  specimens  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  in  numerous  varieties  and 
A.  Andreanum  with  large  spathes  of 
crimson  or  cream. 

From  England  the  two  most  remark- 
able collections  of  plants  came  from 
Capt.  Holford,  the  well-known  Gloucester- 
shire amateur,  and  Messrs.  Ker,  nur- 
serymen of  Liverpool.  Capt.  Holford 
staged  a  magnificent  collection  of  about 
30o  orchids  in  great  variety,  which  at- 
tracted universal  attention  owing  to  the 
excellent  way  in  which  they  had  been 
arranged,  and  because  every  plant  was 
a  specimen  of  the  very  best  cultivation. 
In  addition  to  the  orchids  Capt.  Holford 
also  had  a  splendid  group  of  hippeastrums 
whose  huge  bulbs,  fat  scapes  and  large, 
well-shaped  flowers  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  skill  of  his  gardener.  The  hippe- 
astrums shown  by  Messrs.  Ker  were 
equally  magnificent  and  being  shown  in 
the  competitive  classes  secured  five  first 
prizes,  including  a  couple  of  gold  medals. 
Hippeastrums  are  not  yet  popular  plants 
on  the  continent,  but  they  may  become 
so  after  the  displays  from  England. 

Orchids  generally  were  more  extensive- 
ly shown   than   we   have  seen   them   on 
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previous  occasions,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
their  culture  is  being  extended  consider- 
ably in  Surope. '  Odontoglossums,  catt- 
leyas,  Islias,  miltonias,  onddiums  and 
cypripediums  were  in  great  variety.  The 
piece  de  resistance,  however,  amongst  or- 
chids— indeed,  in  the  whole  show,  was 
the  unique  exhibit  of  M.  Vuylsteke,  of 
Loochristi,  which  consisted  of  100  plants 
of  the  most  magnificent  varieties  of 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The 
value  of  the  exhibit  was  simply  enormous, 
and  £1,000  (^5,000)  for  some  specimens 
was  considered  to  be  rather  a  low  figure. 
Certainly  the  experts  never  had  such  a 
treat  in  their  lives.     It  would  be  futile 
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The  wet  weather  in  many  localities 
has  hindered  planting  and  seed  sowing 
and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  leeway 
to  make  up.  This  cannot  be  done  by  get- 
ting on  the  soil  before  it  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  work  and  it  is  better  to  wait 
than  to  get  on  it  when  it  treads  into  a 
wet,  pasty  mass.  Soil  once  in  this  con- 
dition, especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy  and  bakes  up  in  summer,  will 
work  badly  all  the  season  and  the  lumpy 


THB    OR9AT    OHBNT    QUINQUBNNIAU    BXP08ITI0N. 
Fig.  S—One  of  the  Azalea  Displays. 


The  celery  plants  pricked  off  some  time 
ago  will  now  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
trenches  and  these,  if  not  already  pre- 
pared, must  be  seen  to  at  once.  In  ma- 
nuring for  celery  always  use  old,  half  de- 
cayed manure;  fresh  manure  is  not  suit- 
able. After  setting  out  give  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  to  settle  the  plants  and  see 
that  they  do  not  dry  out.  Celery  is  a 
moisture  loving  subject  and  unless  it  is 
carefully  looked  after  in  this  respect  it 
will  be  a  failure.  Where  the  early  po- 
tato sets  were  put  up  for  sprouting  these 
will  now  be  ready  for  careful  planting. 
If  there  arc  many  shoots  remove  all  but 
about  three  of  the  strongest  and  plant 
about  four  inches  deep  surrounding  the 
sets  with  some  dry  soil  or  burnt  refuse 
beffore  covering  them.  Where  planted 
earlier  look  out  for  the  tops  coming 
through  the  soil  and  be  ready  to  protect 
them.  At  first  a  few  flower  pots  are 
good  protectors,  but  should  they  be  com- 
ing up  freely  it  is  best  to  hill  a  little 
soil  over  them  for  protection  and  the  next 
time  they  come  through  they  will  be 
safe. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  and  all  salad 
plants  require  to  be  grown  quickly. 
Turnips,  radishes  and  other  roots  are 
tough,  stringy  and  worthless  if  they  come 
along  slowly  and  stunted.  When  sowing 
these  crops  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  mixed 
with  10  times  its  bulk  of  dry  fine  soil 
sprinkled  along  the  rows  before  covering 
will  give  the  little  plants  a  good  start 
and  this  chemical  is  also  an  excellent 
stimulant  to  early  cabbage.  About  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  plant  is  enough  to  use, 
watering  it  in  if  the  soil  Is  at  all  dry, 
and  the  result  on  the  crops  will  soon  be 
noticed.  We  have  so  frequently  noted 
the  necessity  of  constantly  stirring  the 
surface  soil  that  it  seems  hardly  neces- 


to  describe  the  varieties  in  detail,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  ground 
color  was  almost  a  pure  white,  and  the 
blotches  were  large  and  either  bright 
purple,  maroon  or  chocolate  and  many 
clearly  defined  other  shades  for  which 
names  want  finding. 

Other  groups  worthy  of  mention  were 
American  carnations,  shown  for  the  first 
time,  a  few  bromeliads,  at  one  time  so 
popular  in  Belgium,  and  a  few  groups  of 
zonal  pelargoniums,  forced  trees  and 
shrubs,  cinerarias,  etc. 

One  must  not  forget  the  New  Holland 
and  Cape  plants,  of  which  there  were 
some  really  fine  examples.  The  acacias 
have  done  duty  at  the  Ghent  quinquen- 
nials on  many  previous  occasions,  but 
they  are  still  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
one  would  regret  the  disappearance  of 
their  golden  forms.  A  few  heaths  were 
evident — one,  a  very  fine  bush  about  eight 
feet  high  of  E.  caffra,  being  particularly 
notioeable,  as  it  was  beautifully  flow- 
ered from  base  to  apex.  In  the  grounds 
were  numerous  exhibits  of  greenhouses, 
boilers,  lights,  frames,  horticultural  sun- 
dries, etc.,  while  specimens  of  plant  evolu- 
tion and  interbreeding,  as  well  as  plans 
of  gardens,  etc.,  were  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  corridors  of  the  casino.  On  the 
whole,  the  exhibiti(>n,  although  singularly 
l^oor  in  really  new  plants,  was  the  finest 
exhibition  of  horticultural  skill  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  Ghent,  and  it  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it  for 
many  years  to  come.  W. 

Newabk,  N.  J. — ^The  board  of  works 
is  adding  50,000  trees  and  4,000,000 
seedlings  to  the  forestry  reservation  in 
the  Pequannock  watershed. 


THE    GREAT    GHENT    QUINQUENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 

Fig.  4  —In  the  Palace  of  Azaleas. 


condition  lets  the  sun  in  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  It 
is  quite  time  now  to  set  out  such  plants 
as  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts  and 
other  fall  and  winter  greens.  Where  the 
spading  of  the  quarters  has  been  neg- 
lected till  now  it  will  be  better  in  many 
cases  not  to  dig  at  all  but  to  plant  on 
the  ground  as  it  is  and  depend  upon  sur- 
face cultivation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  winter  crops  or  those  that  have  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  frost,  as  the 
firm  soil  leads  to  a  correspondingly  firm 
growth. 


sary  again  to  refer  to  it,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  so  great  that  we  again  urge 
readers  to  keep  the  hoe  going  constantly 
among  all  advancing  crops.  During 
bright  weather  and  frosty  nights  there 
may  be  occasions  when  hoeing  is  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  beneficial  in  almost  every 
ease  and  very  seldom  is  any  damage  done, 
especially  if  the  hoeing  is  done  in  early 
morning,  the  best  time  for  all  purposes. 

G. 


Some  growers  think  white  radishes  arc 
better  for  late  work  than  red  ones. 
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May  IS, 


POLLUIATIlf  G  TOMATOES. 

To  get  good  tomatoes  under  glass  it  is 
necessary  to  give  pollination  proper  at- 
tention. Without  it,  either  no  fruit  at 
all  is  formed,  or  what  does  set  is  one- 
sided, irregular  or  small.  Remember, 
it  is  the  seed  that  causes  the  fruit  to  de- 
velop— ^hence  no  seed  means,  as  a  rule, 
no  fruit,  and  no  pollen  means  no  seed. 
Neglect  of  pollination  does  not  necessarily 
mean  no  fruit  at  all,  as,  in  warmer 
months,  pollination  is  naturally  effected; 
it  generally  delays  the  crop,  and  some- 
times makes  it  unprofitable  on  that  ac- 
count. 

.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  namely:  Winter,  spring  and 
summer  pollination.  To  begin  with,  the 
operator  should  understand  that  all  to- 
matoes (to  my  knowledge)  are  perfect 
flowered — the  pistils  and  stamens  are 
found  in  the  same  flower.  Next  there  is 
no  insect  that  seems  to  make  a  business 
of  visiting  tomato  flowers.  Hence  to- 
matoes nearly  alwajns  are  self-fertilised 
and  crosses  by  nature  are  not  conmion. 
When  conditions  are  favorable  the  pollen 
shakes  out  readily,  by  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. Thus  in  the  winter  months,  it  is 
best  to  collect  pollen  from  those  flowers 
that  yield  some,  and  apply  to  all  the 
flowers.  In  the  spring,  a  sharp  snap , 
with  the  finger  wiU  do  the  trick  for  a 
whole  cluster;  and  towards  summer  to 
shake  the  whole  plant  is  sufficient  All 
these  methods  should  only  be  tried  when 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  air  dry,  pref- 
erably around  the  noon  hour.  •  For  win- 
ter pollination  some  use  a  fine  brush  and 
others  a  little  wooden  spoon. 


moist  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  and 
they  will  be  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  potted 
singly.  If  there  is  a  propagating  bench 
the  cuttings  can,  of  course,  be  rooted 
there  more  easily  than  in  pots.  When 
potted,  the  plants  may  be  grown  along 
in  a  good  light  and  the  shoots  kept 
pinched  off  to  insure  a  bushy  habit. 

When  the  plants  have  filled  the  first 
small  pots  with  roots  they  may  be  re- 
potted into  the  4-inch  size.  If  small  plants 
only  are  needed  they  may  be  allowed  to 
flower  in  these,  but  finer  specimens  will 
be  secured  by  potting  on  again  and  pinch- 
ing the  shoots  to  cause  further  branching. 


Sweet  Corn  Countby  Gentleman. — 
As  a  variety  to  lengthen  the  season  of 
sweet  com  Country  Gentleman  should  be  . 
kept  in  mind.  Not  only  is  it  late  but  the 
produce  of  this  variety  is  excellent  in 
every  particular.  Planted  now  and  again 
in  two  weeks  time  the  production  of  good 
dishes  of  corn  right  up  to  frost  is  as- 
sured^  

The  Oreenhouse. 

DOURLB  PETUKIAS. 

y*   Double  petunias  are  so  easy  to  grow, 
^a  useful  and  free  flowering  and  so  oma- 
^'iwital  that  one  often  wonders  why  they 
^r6  'not  seen  oftener  and  in  better  con- 
dition.    It  is  true  they  are  seen  in  al- 
most every  greenhouse   in   untidy   strag- 
•'  glinj^  plants  that  cause  people  to  think 
L4hey  are  not   worth  'growing    but    nice, 
^  bushy,    well    flowered    plants    like    that 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  The  Queen 
,  is  conspicuously  absent  from  most  ama- 
teur's greenhouses. 

Tljese  petunias  are  so  accommodating 
that  one  may  commence  their  culture  at 
aqy  time  with  every  prospe<:«t  <)f  success. 
The  first  thing  to  do  if  there .  are  no  . 
nice  little  healthygreen  shoots  on  the 
plants  that  will  do  for  cuttmg's  is  to  cut 
some  plants  down  to  about  Six  inches  high 
and  wait  until  they  break  irito  new 
growth.  As  soon  as  th^  little  shoots  are 
an  inch  long  prepare  some  small  pots, 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  soil,  surfaced  with  sand.  Break 
the  shoots  from  the  stem  with  a  down- 
ward motion  and  remove  the  lower  leaves. 
Then  with  a  dibber  insert  the  cuttings, 
placing  them  so  that  the  sand  from  the 
surface  runs  down  around  the  cuttings. 
Give  them  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
through  a  fine  hose  and  stand  in  a  shady 
position   in   the  greenhouse.     Keep  them 


Petunia  Tta«  Queen. 


Six-inch  pots  will  carry  fine  bushes  16 
inches  across  and  as  much  high  that  will 
be  covered  with  the  pretty  rosette-like 
flowers  for  months  on  end.  Any  good 
light  greenhouse  or  frame  is  suitable  for 
growing  them ;  they  thrive  in  an  ordinary 
potting  soil  and  there  is  no  plant  that 
gives  a  better  return  for  the  little  trouble 
involved  in  its  culture.  G. 


CALLAS. 


As  the  callas  go  out  of  flower  reduce 
the  water  supply  by  degrees,  and  let 
the  plants  finish  their  growth.  They 
then  go  naturally  to  rest  and  as  the  fo- 
liage turns  color,  preparatory  to  falling, 
let  them  dry  quite  out  Place  them  out- 
side in  the  full  eye  of  the  sun  and  let 
them  have  a  thorough  baking.  In  an 
ordinary  summer  there  is  no  need  to  turn 
the  pots  on  their  sides,  as  is  sometimes 
done;  the  little  rain  that  falls  will  not 
injure  the  bulbs  or  start  them  growing. 
But  in  localities  where  there  is  a  very 
heavy  rainfall,  it  may  be  advisable.  At 
all  events  it  can  do  no  harm,  provided 
they  are  again  moved  and  set  upright  be- 
ifore  the  new  growth  starts.  Otherwise 
the  young  stems  would  draw  towards 
the  light  and  get  crooked.  Potting  the 
bulbs  need  not  be  delayed  as  long  as  is 
often  done.  They  may  be  repotted  at 
any  time  after  they  have  had  a  good 
baking,  and  may  then  be  stood  level  and 
pot  thick,  still  in  an  open  situation.  If 
one  good  soaking  of  water  is  given  after 
repotting  the  bulbs,  no  more  will  be 
needed  until  they  begin  to  grow.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  outdoor  summer 
culture,  giving  them  a  thorough  ripen- 
ing, is  best  for  these  useful  plants. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Feed  pelargoniums  liberally  right  up  to 
the  time  the  flowers  open. 

Sow  Chinese  primulas  for  Christmas 
and   New   Year's  flowering. 

Finish  pruning  the  gooseberries  and 
apply  a  mulch  of  good  manure. 

Sow  a  few  radishes  with  carrots  to 
mark  the  rows  for  early  cleaning. 

A  little  bonemeal  and  nitrate  of  soda 
helps  the  bare  places  on  the  lawn. 

Box  or  bench  tuberoses  and  let  them 
get  well  established  before  forcing. 

The  perennial  lupins  thrive  well  in 
limy  soils  where  many  flowers  and  trees 
fail. 

Head  back  all  newly  planted  apple  and 
pear  trees  if  a  good  shapely  head  is  de- 
sired. 

Pot  up  the  runners  of  Boston  ferns 
regularly  and  keep  them  well  on  the 
move.   ^ 

Keep  the  atmosphere  on  the  dry  side 
in  the  house  where  Chinese  primulas  are 
seeding. 

Repot  any  Azalea  Indica  that  needs 
this  attention  befo|%  much  new  growth 
IS  made. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  in  the  benches 
planted  to  young  stock  to  admit  air  to 
the  roots. 

Continue  to  sow  hardy  annuals  at  in- 
tervals for  cutting  and  for  a  display  in 
ihe  borders. 

Continue  to  propagate  verbenas  by  cut- . 
tings.  They  should  be  kept  cool  and  al- 
lowed plenty  of  air. 

Plant  out  all  seedling  hardy  herba- 
ceous stock  from  pots  or  pans  before 
the  plants  get  hard. 

Pot  up  castor  oil  plants,  thunbergias 
and  other  seedlings  before  they  get  over- 
crowded in  the  flats. 

Finish  cleaning  up  the  rose  borders 
and,  where  the  soil  is  very  light,  apply 
a   mulch  of  cow  manure. 

Herbaceous  peonies  may  be  moved 
now  if  absolutely  necessary,  but  are  bet- 
ter left  until  early  autumn. 
'  Bedding  plants  must  now  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  light,  air  and  sun,  nearly  ap- 
proaching outside  conditions. 

Have  the  edges  of  the  lawn  well  con- 
solidated by  frequent  rolling  before  trim- 
ming them  up  for  the  season. 

Sow  pole  beans  to  hide  unsightly  places 
in  the  garden.  They  are  ornamental 
even  if  the  beans  are  not  wanted. 

Plant  out  asters  with  good  balls  of 
roots  where  possible  and  look  carefully 
after  them  until  well  established. 

Mulch  all  newly  planted  vines  and  do 
not  leave  them  full  length,  as  cutting 
back  a  little  greatly  eases  the  roots. 

See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  which 
young  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is 
growing  is  not  allowed  to  case  over. 

Keep  the  soil  from  the  gravel  walks 
as  much  as  possible.  There  are  always 
weed  seeds  in  it  that  give  trouble  later. 

Keep  the  grafted  plants  of  roses  well 
apart.  If  they  grow  into  a  tangle  many 
will  be  broken  out  when  they  are  moved. 

Take  off  euphorbia  and  poinsettia  cut- 
tings when  small  with  a  small  heel  of 
old  bark,  as  such  cuttings  make  good 
plants. 

Mignonette  may  be  sown  between  the 
roses  at  the  back  of  the  borders  and 
thinned  out  when  strong  enough  to 
handle. 

Spread  out  all  plants  as  far  as  the 
room  at  command  will  allow,  giving  the 
best  positions,  of  course,  to  plants  ad- 
vancing for  flower. 

Use  great  care  in  handling  grafted 
stock  of  roses  and  do  not  let  them  get 
crowded  on  the  bench  before  moving 
them  or  many  will  be  snapped  out. 

Use  the  shears  on  any  genistas,  boro- 
uias,  azaleas  or  similar  shrubby  green- 
house plants  and  trim  them  into  shape 
a  little  before  they  start  their  summer's 
growth. 
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The  Oracle. 


Yon  tre  ioTited  to  conralt  **ni  OKACLI**  on 
any  mttter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  oo 
one  tide  of  the  paper  ooly.  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  riyen. 


HOG  MAHURB  FOR  ROSES. 
Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  have  a  big  pile  of  soil  scraped  from 
a  spot  where  there  was  a  hog  pen  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  Can  I  use  this  for 
roses?  I  intended  to  mix  it  with  rose 
soil  but  my  friends  tell  me  it  won*t  work. 
Can  you  assist  me  in  this?  J.  L. 

Unless  too  much  is  used  it  will  be  all 
right  as  the  manure  is  very  strong  and 
dangerous  in  large  quantities.  We  would 
advise  you  to  use  not  more  than  one 
part  in  20  at  first  and  you  can  always 
add  more  as  a  top  dressing  if  it  seems 
to  be  needed. 


HRS.  JARDHfB  ROSB. 

Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

I  have  a  few  hundred  Mrs.  Jardine 
rose,  grafted  plants.  Will  they  be  good 
to  keep  over  another  winter?  If  not  give 
instructions  as  to  grafting;  what  is  the 
best  time  and  what  varied  to  graft  on? 

J.  A. 

Certainly  the  plants  can  be  kept  over 
another  year  and  they  will  probably  be 
better  next  year.  As  to  grafting,  we 
cannot  give  full  instructions  now,  as  the 
^6ason  is  about  over,  but  this  matter 
shall  have  attention  in  due  course.  The 
proper  time  to  graft  is  in  early  spring, 
and  the  best  stock  is  the  manetti.  The 
stocks  are  usually  imported  from  Europe 
late  in  the  fall  and  potted  up  for  graft- 
ing on.  Write  again  in  the  fall  and  we 
will  try  to  help  you  further. 

SHADING  ROSB  HOUSES. 

Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

Please  tell  me  if  rose  houses  need  sliad- 
ing  during   the  summer   months?  J.  A. 

Heavy  shading  is  not  relished  by  roso^j. 
but  experiments  that  have  been  carried 
out  prove  that  there  is  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  sunlight  beyond  which  it  is  harm- 
ful to  go.  Growers  should  study  their 
plants  and  when  well  established  speci- 
mens show  that  the  sun  is  too  much  for 
them,  by  wilting  and  losing  color  in  the 
foliage,  apply  a  light  shade.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  just  when  the  houses 
should  be  shaded,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and,  provided  ample 
ventilation  is  given,  it  is  easier  proba- 
bly to  give  too  much  shade  than  too  lit- 
tle. But  watch  the  plants  when  the 
full  air  is  on  and  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  them,  and^  if  they  appear  to  be 
suffering,  give  just  sufficient  shade  to 
prevent  this.  The  young  growth  of  some 
varieties,  notably  Mme.  Chatenay,  suf- 
fers much  more  quickly  than  that  of 
others  and  the  house  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

STARTUIG  GLOXINIAS. 

Eo.  Gabdeninq: — 

Please  inform  me  how  to  start  glox- 
inia bulbs  to  grow,  what  material  lo  u^e 
to  start  them  in,  and  how  to  v,*<  the  bot- 
tom heat.  What  temperature  do  they 
require  to  start?  J.  F. 

At  this  time  of  year  gloxinias  do  not 
need  any  bottom  heat  to  start.  In  any 
case  they  are  better  started  in  a  temper- 
ature of  about  60**  at  night,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  being  kept  moist. 
They  may  be  started  either  in  flats  or 
potted  singly  in  small  pots.  Early  in  the 
season  they  may  be  laid  on  flats  of  moss 
or  very  light  soil  and  kept  moi.st  at  a 
temperature  of  about  65*,  but  \t  the 
bulbs  are  sound  and  plump  this  will  not 
be  needed  now.  Should  they  be  at  all 
shriveled,  lay  them  out  on  a  moist  bench 
and  spray  them  daily  until  thoy  '.ilump 
op  before  potting,  and  when  :)otting  do 
not  bury  the  top  of  the  bulbs.  Plenty  of 
atmospheric    moisture    and    shade    from 


bright  sunshine  are  needed  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  and  ihey  must  be 
placed  in  their  flowering  pots  when  an 
inch  or  so  of  growth  has  been  made. 

IRIS  KAEMPFBRI. 

Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

fiive  years  ago  I  planted  this  iris  in 
a  black  clay  loam.  The  position  is 
open,  fairly  moist  and  not  over  shaded. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  top  dressed  with 
chicken  manure  and  last  year  the  plants 
were  nven  sheep  manure.  They  make 
a  good  growth  but  do  not  flower.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  reason?  G.  M. 

Replying  to  "G.  M."  regarding  the 
non-flowenng  of  Iris  Kaempferi  i  have 
grown  some  75  or  80  varieties  of  this 
species  of  iris  and  sometimes  600  or 
600  plants  of  a  single  variety  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  plant  that  has 
failed  to  bloom  with  me  amongst  all 
the  thousands  I  have  yearly  grown,  now 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  think 
'*G.  M."  must  have  got  hold  of  some 
worthless  or  spurious  stock.  If  he  will 
send  me  a  plant  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  same  a  fair  examination  and  trial 
and  will  gladly  report  results  through 
these  columns.  From  the  information 
supplied  I  see  no  fault  as  regards  soil, 
sitation  or  culture.  Some  Gabdeninq 
readers  maj  not  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  myself  in  the  growing  and  flowering 
of  these  fasdnatmg  plants  and  may 
give  "G.  M."  the  d^red  information. 


literally  transformed  into  an  exhibition 
hall  for  roses.  Jam^  Chacona,  the  re- 
tailer in  the  Plankinton  block,  furnished 
the  majority  of  the  pieces  and  bunches, 
$900  all  told  going  into  the  work  he  bad. 
We  reproduce  herewith  the  mammoth 
horseshoe  of  American  Beauty  roses  en- 
closing a  picture  of  the  mayor.  There 
were  also  numerous  vases  and  set  pieces 
for  other  incoming  officials. 


ROSB  DAT  AT  MILWAUKBB,  WIS. 

April  21  was  Rose  day  at  Milwaukee 
in  a  doable  sense.  In  the  first  place  It 
was  the  fifth  time  in  a  little  more  than 
10  years  that  David  S.  Rose  formally 
took  possession  of  mayor's  office,  and 
In  honor  of  the  event  the  city  hall  was 


FROST  AND  SNOW  DAMAGES  CROPS. 

Frost  and  snow  did  much  damage  to 
fruit  and  vegetation  in  nearly  all  states 
of  the  upper  and  central  Mississippi 
valley  in  the  36  hours  preceding  May  1. 
The  unexpected  visit  from  winter  is  re- 
ported as  far  south  as  Texas  and  as  far 
east  as  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Garden  truck  and  grain  were  hurt  in 
Texas,  but  fruit  was  not  affected. 

Heavy,  wet  snow  fell  in  the  Cindn- 
nati,  O.,  region,  delaying  traffic  and 
breaking  the  branches  of  trees.  Cleve- 
land dispatches  state  that  the  storm  is 
general  throughout  Ohio  and  that  should 
cold  weather  continue,  fruit  will  be  hurt. 
The  recent  warm  spell  brought  out  vege- 
tation to  an  unusual  extent 

The  mercury  fell  83*"  in  Kentucky. 
Two  inches  of  snow  is  reported  from 
several  cities. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  were  slightly  af- 
fected by  frost  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Rain  followed  a  2-inch  snow  at  Pitts- 
burg and  the  temperature  is  two  degrees 
above  freezing.  Unless  it  gets  colder  it 
is  believed  vegetation  will  escape  injury. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  garden  products 
and  hundreds  of  .flower  beds  were  ruined 
by  frost  in  western  Wisconsin  and  south- 
em  Minnesota.  Fruit  buds  were  killed 
and  strawberry  plants  frozen  at  a  loss 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
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GAKDKimfO  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
vljeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

ASK  Airr  QuMTioHB  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  io 
answering  them. 

Skhd  us  Kotss  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encoaraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sknd  us  Photoobaphs  OB  Skvfobbs  of  vour 
dowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiu,  vegeubles, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  GABDBimro. 
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Trim  evergreen  hedges. 

Finish  gladiolus  planting. 

Sow  Lima  and  other  pole  beans. 

The  earliest  endive  may  now  be  sown. 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  clean  and  bright. 

Place  Indian  azaleas  outside   for  the 
summer. 

Keep   the   hoe   going  between    advanc- 
ing crops. 

I*LANT   Impatiens  Sultani   in  the  win- 
dow l>oxes. 

Alw^ats  room  for  more  subscribers  to 
Gardening. 

Continue  to  sow  radishes  and  lettuce 
for  succession. 

Thin  out  the  leeks  and  transplant  the 
thinnings  if  necessary. 


Beets  may  be  transplanted  where 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  rows. 

Alwats  expect  frost  at  night  until 
June  1  and  be  prepared  for  it. 

Don't  forget  the  old  orchard  tr«ea 
when  there  is  a  little  manure  to  spare. 

Plant  out  tomatoes  and  egg  plante  on 
a  warm  border  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

Six  pounds  of  salt  to  25  gallons  of 
water  has  been  advised  as  a  remedy  for 
mildew  in  roses. 

(Jet  busy  with  the  note  book  with  dates 
of  sowing  and  planting  and  look  up  last 
year's  records. 

Evergreen  shrubs  may  still  be  re- 
planted with  every  prospect  of  success 
if  kept  moist  at  the  roots. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  plant  out  ten- 
der stock  such  as  geraniunms,  French 
marigolds  and  alternantheras. 

The  tendency  to  reversion  during  the 
first  few  years  is  a  factor  to  be  dealt 
with  in  trying  out  new  carnations. 

Oiled  paper,  stretched  on  frames,  is  an 
excellent  protection  for  plants,  keeping 
out  frost  but  admitting  quite  a  little 
light. 

Many  large  orchards  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  chestnuts  are  to  be  found  in 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 

English  growers  of  the  American  va- 
rieties of  carnations  believe  in  not  stop- 
ping the  plants  until  they  have  attained 
considerable  height. 

The  Albany  Georgia  Pecan  Co.  has  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  at  Harda- 
way,  Ga.,  and  has  already  planted  400 
acres  in  choice  pecans. 

Vanda  Coerulea  likes  plenty  of  air 
and  a  cool,  light  house.  The  roots  should 
be  confined  to  small  pots  or  baskets  or 
the  plants  will  not  flower  freely. 

A  great  deal  of  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  formation  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  flower  beds  is  in  progress  at 
the  Maplewood  cemetery,  Maplewood,  Ind. 

Gathering  galas  leaves  is  a  profita- 
ble industry  for  women  and  children  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Maryland, 
where  they  often  make  %\  to  $1.50  per 
day. 

The  scientific  raiser  uses  sterilized  im- 
plements to  insure  immunity  from  error 
in  crossing  carnations  but  the  finder  of 
a  chance  seedling  can  often  tell  its  par- 
entage without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  endeavoring  to  beautify  the 
yards  and  country  generally  through 
which  its  lines  run,  is  commendable  and 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  lines. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  first  Na- 
tional Flower  Show  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  and  exhibit,  are  be- 
ing mailed  to  prominent  florists  and  hor- 
ticulturists throughout  the  horticultural 
world. 

There  will  be  an  international  exhibi- 
tion of  the  East  of  France  May  to  Octo- 
ber. 1009,  at  which  horticulture  will  be 
fully  represented.  Those  who  desire  to 
make  permanent  exhibits  should  make 
application  before  July  1,  1908,  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  East  of  France,  Nancy, 
France,  who  will  supply  particulai-s. 


The  South  African  minister  of  agrl- 
cnlture  having  requested  Horticaltnral 
Commissioner  Jeffrey,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  to  send  a  man  to  Pietermaritsbars 
to  teach  local  growers  the  packing  of 
citrus  fruits,  he  has  chosen  M.  S.  Butpen 
who  will  start  for  South  Africa  at  onoe. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  held 
at  the  American  Institute,  New  York, 
November  6,  1907.  In  addition  to  the 
proceedings  the  pamphlet  contains  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  varieties  disseminated 
in  1907. 

In  Georgia  fruit  growers  buy  lixaids 
in  large  quantities  and  turn  them  loose 
in  their  orchards.  These  lizards  are 
the  especial  foes  of  the  short-homed  grassr 
hoppers,  a  common  farm  pest.  Hxami- 
nations  of  the  stomachs  of  dozens  of 
lizards  at  the  state  sook>gical  laboratory 
shows  their  diet  to  have  been  composed 
entirely  of  grasshoppers,  beetles  and  other 
destmctive  insects. 

Rudolph  Blaschka,  is  still  turning 
out  his  famous  glass  models  of  flowers  for 
the  Agassiz  museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity at  the  rate  of  25  specimens  per 
annum.  The  secret  process  by  which 
these  exquisite  models  are  made  is  Imown 
only  to  Blaschka  since  hia  father,  Leo- 
pold Blaschka,  died  in  1885,  and  he 
works  solely  for  Harvard.  This  is  known 
ns  the  Ware  collection  of  flower  modeln. 

The  National  Nut  Growers*  Associa- 
tion, through  its  offices  and  members,  has 
begun  a  series  of  uniform  observations, 
to  be  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  accumulating  data  show- 
ing the  adaptability  of  varieties  to  the 
different  sections.  The  initial  work  will 
be  confined  largely  to  the  pecan,  but 
other  nuts  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same 
way  if  the  expectations  regarding  the 
pecan  are  realized. 


PRESERVE  THE  MAYFLOWER. 

Again  there  is  an  outcry  in  the  press 
about  the  criminal  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  little  trailing  arbutus  or  May- 
flower which  is  being  rapidly  decimated 
in  its  native  haunts  in  the  northern 
woods.  Although  in  some  cases  it  is  the 
intention  of  those  who  gather  the  roots 
to  cultivate  them  in  their  gardens,  the 
well  meaning  people  who  attempt  this 
apparently  forget  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible in  the  ordinary  garden  to  provide 
a  home  for  it  such  as  it  needs,  a  moist 
peaty  bottom,  shaded  from  sunlight  yet 
protected  more  or  less  from  cold  winds. 

We  heartily  commend  the  introduction 
to  gardens  of  any  native  plants  that  are 
worthy  of  it  and  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  transplanting  such  species  as  will 
live  and  do  well,  but  to  carelessly  tear 
up  plants  that  will  not  take  to  cultaral 
conditions  at  command  is  absolute  van- 
dalism and  should  be  put  down  with  a 
firm  hand.  Even  the  gathering  of  the 
flowers  of  the  trailing  arbutus  is  fraught 
with  danger  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
stems  that  root  along  their  entire  length, 
and  unless  the  flowers  are  carefully  cut, 
not  ptilled,  many  of  these  rooting  stems 
come  away  at  the  same  time.  Not  only 
the  arbutus,  however,  but  many  other 
lovely  native  plants  are  in  danger  of 
total  extermination,  and  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  do  all  they  can  and 
whenever  they  can  to  prevent  this  whole- 
sale destruction  by  persuasive  methods 
if  possible;  or,  where  they  are  owners 
of  property,  by  rigorous  restrictions  aa 
ro  trespassing  in  search  of  these  beauties. 
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ANBRICAM  ASS'N  OF  NURSERTMEN. 

Complete  arrangements  for  getting  the 
nurserymen  together  in  Chicago  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  stop  over  there  on  the  way  to  the 
convention  have  been  made.  Ben.  E. 
Gage  in  a  recent  communication  writes 
as  follows:  **I  have  been  fortunate  in 
making  very  good  arrangements  with  the 
Great  Northern  hotel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  members  who  wish  to  stop  over 
in  Chicago  on  their  way  to  the  con- 
vention. We  are  getting  very  good  rates 
and  the  hotel  is  centrally  located  and 
near  the  Linion  depot." 

Geo.  C.  Seageb,   Sec*y. 


SOCIETT  OF  AMERICAH  FLORISTS. 

BEGISTBA.TION   OF  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  names  of  the  following  winter 
flowering  sweet  peas  are  submitted  for 
registration  by  Anton  C.  Zvolanek, 
Boundbrook,  N.  J.  Any  person  objecting 
to  these  registrations  or  knowing  of  any 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  made, 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
undersigned  at  once.  Failing  to  receive 
any  such  communications  within  20 
days  from  this  date,  the  registrations 
will  be  completed: 

Greenbrook,  seedling  from  Mrs.  Geo. 
Lewis  X  unnamed  seedling,  height  over 
six  feet,  flower  white,  standard  slightly 
lilac,  very  large,  orchid  flowering,  up  to 
four  flowers  to  a  stem,  stems  average  18 
inches. 

Blue  Bird,  seedling  from  Walter 
Wright  X  Wallace,  height  over  six  feet, 
flowers  blue,  bearing  up  to  four  flowers 
on   20-inch   stems,   standards   wavy. 

Governor  John  Franklin  Ford,  seedling 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  Sim  x  Spencer  seedling, 
height  over  six  feet,  foliage  narrow,  flow- 
ers pink,  when  fully  open  changing  to 
salmon  pink,  standard  wavy,  producing 
up  to  four  flowers  on  20-inch  stems. 

NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF  BEGISTBT. 

Learning  that  the  name  Mavonmeen 
had  previously  been  applied  to  a  rose, 
Alexander  Montgomery  of  Natick,  Mass., 
withdraws  the  name  Mavoumeen  and  de- 
sires that  the  name  White  Killamey  shall 
stand   as  previously  registered. 

W.  N.  RUDD,  Sec*y. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chicago  show,  held 
in  March,  brought  out  the  largest  single 
assortment  of  cut  rose  specimens  ever 
exhibited  in  America.  The  only  pity 
was  that  so  beautiful  an  exhibition  had 
not  a  larger  public  patronage.  The  setting 
of  all  the  prizes  is  now  a  matter  of  in- 
terest; the  total  number  of  prizes 
awarded  is  04,  of  which  54  are  in  cash 
and  10  are  cups,  medals,  bone  and  books. 
The  trade  papers  did  much  for  the  show 
by  the  excellent  illustrations  which  gave 
an  idea  to  those  who  could  not  come  of 
what  there  was  at  the  Art  Institute.  The 
American  Rose  Society  has  sent  letters 
of  thanks  to  the  Chicago  Florists*  Club 
and  to  the  president  of  the  Art  Museum 
for  the  cordial  and  courteous  attention 
given  to  the  society. 

Five  new  life  members  joined  the  so- 
ciety and  this  brings  the  permanent  fund 
now  invested  up  to  f3,000.  What  the 
society  now  needs  is  that  every  flower 
lO'ower  and  landscape  gardener  in 
America  shall  join  us.  We  need  the 
help.     The  membership  now  slightly  ex- 


ceeds that  of  1007.  The  Rose  Journal 
is  to  be  started  but  we  want  more  sup- 
port to  be  pledged  to  make  it  a  success. 
Come  and  give  assistance  you  men  and 
women  who  grow  roses.  There  is  to  be  a 
June  rose  show  in  Bronx  Park  and  all 
the  growers  of  roses  who  can  are  in- 
vited to  show — there  will  be  medals. 
The  certificates  of  life  membership  will 
shortly  be  forwarded  to  all  new  members. 
"A  Ros^  for  every  Home,  A  Bush  for 
every  Garden.'' 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec*y- 


Cotton  Shower  Bouquet. 


RATIONAL  COUHCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
has  issued  the  eighth  installment  of  its 
press  service  as  follows:  "Making  a 
Flower  Bed,"  "Dogwoods,"  "Egg  Plant," 
and  "Hedges."  All  florists  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  editors  of  their  local 
newspapers  to  this  excellent  service, 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking  on 
application  to  J.  H.  Burdett,  1720  W. 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  place,  Chicago. 


MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

FLOWEB  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, April  24  and  25,  was  the  finest 
held  in  this  vicinity  for  several  years. 
The  display  of  carnations  was  exception- 
ally good  and  the  college  feels  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  many  growers  who  co- 
operated in  making  this  show  so  success- 
ful. The  interest  shown  by  the  students 
and  townspeople  was  very  gratifying, 
Wilder  hall  being  crowded  to  its  capaci^ 
during  the  hours  the  exhibition  was  open. 
At  the  close  of  the  show.  Professor 
White  sent  the  flowers  so  generously  con- 
tributed b^  the  growers  to  the  hospitals 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  exhibitors  and  the  flowers 
shown: 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — 
White     Enchantress,     Victory,     Melody, 


Winsor,  White  Perfection  and  Beacon 
carnations. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Chatenay  and  Richmond 
roses. 

Wm.  Nicholson,  Framingham. — Fifty 
blooms  Afterglow  carnations. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J. — 
Pink  Pearl,  a  new  hardy  seedling  dian- 
thus,  and  specimens  of  his  Cherokee  and 
green  roses. 

Peter  Fisher,  Ellis.— -Alma  Ward,  Win- 
sor,  Snowflake,  Rose  Enchantress,  Bea- 
con, Mrs.  Tom  Harvey,  Evangeline, 
White  Perfection,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward.  En- 
chantress carnations  and  four  seedlings 
under  number. 

S.  J.  Goddard,  Framingham. — Helen 
Groddard,  Winsor,  Victory,  Britannia, 
White  Perfection,  Octoroon,  Lady  Boun- 
tiful and  Enchantress  carnations. 

Patten  &  Co.,  Tewkesbury. — Helen 
Groddard,  Harry  B'enn,  Octoroon,  Victory, 
Manley,  Winson  Variegated  Lawson, 
Beacon,  Red  Lawson,  Pink  Patten, 
White  Lawson,  White  Perfection,  En- 
chantress  carnations;  also  eight  seed- 
lings under  number. 

H.  H.  Rogers,  South  Sudbury.— Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  Fair  Maid,  Winsor.  The 
Queen,  and  three  seedling  carnations 
under  number. 

H.  W.  Field,  Northampton.—Viola 
Sinclair,  Prosperity,  Enchantress,  Presi- 
dent Seelye  carnations;  Bride,  Brides- 
maid, Richmond  and  General  McArthnr 
roses;  pansies,  nasturtiums  and  sweet 
peas. 

J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Springfield. — 
Fifty  Prospector. 

Pierce  Bros.,  Waltham.-— Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson,  Governor  Guild  seedling,  En- 
chantress, Rose  Pink  Elnchan tress,  White 
Perfection  carnations. 

The  Cottage  Gardens  Co.,  Queens.  N. 
Y. — President,  Snowflake,  Beacon,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ward,  Alma  Ward  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey carnations. 

Wm.  Sim,  Cliftondale. — Splendid  spec- 
imens of  the  following  sweet  peas :  Mrs. 
William  Sim,  Le  Marquis,  Mrs.  F. 
J.  Dolansky,  Mrs.  Alexander  Wallace, 
Jack  Hunter,  Christmas  Captain,  Christ- 
mas Pink,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smalley,  Flor- 
ence Denzer. 

Especially  admired  was  a  vase  of  30 
magnificent,  long-sjtemmed  American 
Beauty  roses  from  the  Waban  Rose  Con- 
servatories, Natick,  also  Killamey  and 
Richmond. 

The  college  devoted  one  room  to  named 
specimens  of  decorative  foliage  plants. 

On  Friday  afternoon  G.  H.  Sinclair  of 
Northampton  addressed  the  students  of 
the  horticultural  seminary  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Carnation;  its  Culture  and  De- 
velopment." 


COTTON  SHOWER  BOUQUEt. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  bouquet  of  cotton  with  showers  of  rib- 
bon and  Asparagus  plumosus,  made  by 
Geo.  F.  Lambert  designer  for  George  & 
Allan,  Cincinnati,  O.  This  bouquet  was 
presented  to  two  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Forepaugh  Stock  Co.,  playing 
at  the  Olympic  theater,  March  5,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding. 


SnANDON,  S.  C— The  Ladies*  Flower 
Association  is  taking  up  the  question 
of  improving  the  two  acres  of  land  on 
Wheat  street,  which  were  given  to  the 
town  by  the  Columbia  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Co.,  for  park  purposes.  There  is 
a  spring  on  the  place  which  supplies 
about  10  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
and  plenty  of  shade.  The  land  is  rolling 
and  is  covered  with  quantities  of  wild 
flowers  and  sweet  shrubs;  so  it  is  in 
every  way  a  most  attractive  subject  for 
the  ladies  to  take  hold  of.  The  presi* 
dent  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Jno.  E. 
Lawson  and  Mrs.  H.  A^  Taylor,  to  con- 
sider the  question  f^^  /^^^^^ci\/^^ 
next  meeting,      d  by  VnU^Vj  VlV^ 
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CITY  BEAUnFUL. 

A  paper  read  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Walker  at  the 
Springfield  conTentlon  of  the  lUinola  State  Flor- 
ists*   Assodatloii. 

The  "city  beautiful"  has  become  almost 
a  household  expression  and  is  no  longer 
considered  a  dream,  a  mere  fad  of  the 
idealist;  the  interest  in  many  directions 
is  an  established  fact.  The  making  of  a 
more  beautiful  city  is  among  the  new 
arts.  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  the 
question  of  daily  existence  made  too 
strenuous  a  life  to  giye  much  thought  to 
the  artistic  adornment  of  home  or  coun- 
try. Now,  when  our  republic  takes  high 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
when  peace  and  prosperity  abound,  the 
attention  of  men  and  women  is  directed 
toward  the  pursuit  of  this  new  art,  the 
"city  beautiful." 

Interest  in  civic  improvement  in 
Springfield  was  aroused  by  the  meeting 
of  the  Civic  Association  of  America,  held 
in  Milwaukee  October,  1906.  No  one 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  deep 
interest  in  this  work  exhibited  by  mem- 
bers present  from  Texas  to  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston;  men  and  women  of  broad  intel- 
ligence occupying  high  positions  socially, 
giving  of  their  time  and  talents  in  the 
interest  of  making  greater  and  grander 
cities  and  towns  in  our  own  America. 
One  of  the  results  from  attending  this 
meeting  was  the  inauguration  of  a  "city 
beautiful"  department  in  one  of  the  local 
daily  papets  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Springfield.  The  de- 
tails covered  in  this  department  during 
the  period  of  its  existence  were:  A 
cleaner  city;  the  need  of  a  good,  pure 
water  supply;  the  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance;  the  abandonment  of 
obnoxious  bill  boards;  a  suggestion  for 
securing  a  system  of  smaller  parks;  the 
cleaning  up  and  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots;  the  care  of  back  yards  and  alleys; 
the  giving  of  more  space  in  the  erection 
of  all  new  residences,  for  light  and  air; 
a  plea  for  the  elimination  of  all  objec- 
tionable matter  from  the  columns  of  the 
public  press;  the  planting  and  care  of 
trees ;  the  duty  of  citizens  in  placing  our 
public  schools  on  a  higher  plane,  both 
as  to  decoration,  art  studios  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

Our  schools  are  centers  of  influence; 
they  should  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  "city  beautiful"  movement,  indeed 
they  should  be  the  chief  civic  centers  of 
the  community,  since  a  problem  is  thrust 
upon  us  for  solution,  viz. :  the  guiding  of 
the  future  of  the  republic  by  the  children 
of  our  homes  as  well  as  those  born  of 
parents  coming  to  our  shores  from  every 
foreign  land.  The  civic  committee  from 
the  Woman's  Club  endeavored  to  interest 
the  children  of  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  by  instilling  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  attractiveness  of 
their  homes  and  yards.  Ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  accompanying  circular  were 
distributed  to  the  pupils,  11,000  packages 
of  flower  seeds  were  sold  at  the  nominal 
price  of  one  cent  a  package  and  the 
prizes  mentioned  were  offered: 

SPRINGFIELD    BEAUTIFUL. 

WILL  YOU  help!!! 
The  Woman's  Club  offers  the  follow- 
ing prizes: 

(1)  Three  dollars  for  the  best  flower 
garden  in  each  school  district. 

(2)  A  metal  flag  to  be  placed  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  best  kept  block 
of  each  school  district — these  flags  to 
be  placed  June  15  and  re-awarded  in 
September.  .,,    , 

(3)  A  commemoration  tree  will  be 
given  the  school  district  making  the  great- 
est improvement  before  September. 


A  flower  show  will  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber, prizes  to  be  announced  hereafter;  a 
badge  button  bearing  the  inscription 
"Springfield  Beautiful,  I  Have  Helped" 
will  be  given  every  child  who  has  done 
something  toward  making  Springfield 
beautiful. 

Look  out  for  the  alley,  that  will  count 
half! 

Don't  throw  papers  on  the  street! 

No  private  grounds  will  be  entered 
without  invitation.  ^ 

Show  what  the  children  can  do! 

FLOWER    SUGGESTIONS. 

Do  you  want  to  cover  an  old  fence  or 
shed?  Use  morning  glories,  wild  cucum- 
ber,  cypress. 

Do  you  want  to  raise  flowers  for  cut- 
ting?    Try   nasturtiums,  zinnias,  asters. 

Do  you  want  to  nave  blooming  plants 
in  your  garden?  Try  phlox,  pansies, 
coreopsis. 

Plant  hardy  flowers. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes,  the  daily 
newspapers  offered  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  written  by  the  pupils  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  upon 
"What  Children  Can  Do  to  Make  the 
City  More  Beautiful."  The  mayor  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  designating  the 
first  week  of  May  as  a  special  time  for 
city  house-cleaning.  The  results  of  this 
work  were  most  gratifying.  The  climax, 
however,  was  reached  in  the  great  flower 
show.  In  this  enterprise  the  Business 
Men's  Association  and  the  florists  of  our 
city  took  charge  of  the  work  and  made 
the  display  a  great  success.  The  prizes 
awarded  were  trees,  roots,-  bulbs  and 
shrubs.  A  flower  show  upon  a  larger 
scale  is  among  the  anticipated  events  of 
the  coming  season. 

Do  you  florists  ever  stop  to  think  of 
the  mission  of  the  flowers  you  send  forth, 
of  the  brightness,  of  the  good  cheer  they 
bring  to  the  home  life?  Even  when  they 
cover  the  spot  where  rests  all  that  is 
mortal  of  our  loved  ones,  they  there 
speak  eloquently  of  the  endless  life. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  sites 
of  old  colonial  homes  in  New  England, 
indeed  almost  the  exact  line  of  the  old 
roadways,  can  be  traced*  by  the  fragrant, 
flowering  plants  which  still  persistently 
cling  to  iifie  when  the  hands  which  planted 
and  earefuUy  trained  them  have  been 
for  many  long  years  at  rest.  In  the  dis- 
tant and  unknown  future  perhaps  some 
flower  may  be  culled  whose  fragrance 
shall  serve  to  discover  in  the  weedy, 
grass-grown  ways  of  our  lives,  that,  in 
some  work  accomplished,  some  battle  won 
of  right  over  wrong,  we  too  were  counted 
Worthy  of  remembrance.  Any  effort 
toward  making  the  city  beautiful  can  but 
make  more  beautiful  the  lives  of  its 
citizens,  since 

"the  soul,  the  immortal  part 
The   sparkling  of  divinity   within, 
According    as    its   aspirations   are 
For  high  and  holy  things,  or  base  or  low. 
Gives  him  a  nobler  or  a  meaner  look. 
His    outward    acts     affect     his     inward 

thoughts ; 
For,  as  a  sainted  bard  hath  truly  said, 
*Even  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives   a   secret,   sympathetic   aid." 


New  Books. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — Considerable  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  and 
are  under  way  at  Washington  park. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Hippolyte  Nicho- 
las Jacquement,  an  old  resident  of  this 
city,  dropped  dead  in  New  York,  April 
22,  at  the  age  of  GO  years.  Deceased  was 
a  native  of  France  and  had  been  in  this 
country  35  years.  He  was  a  landscape 
gardener  by  profession  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  many  of  the  owners  of  fine 
estates  in  this  vicinity.  lie  leaves  a 
wife  and  six  children. 


YARD  AND  GARDEN.* 

In  this  excellent  little  book  of  about 
420  pages  the  author,  Tarkington  Baker, 
manages  to  |:et  a  great  amount  of  use- 
ful information.  The  book  appears  at 
a  time  when  much  interest  is  bemg  taken 
by  civic  authorities  and  societies  having 
as  an  end  in  view  the  tidying  up  of  our 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  making  them 
beautiful  where  possible,  and  taking 
away  the  hideousness  of  the  vacant  lot 
and  neglected  yard.  It  is  a  good  work 
and  we  welcome  any  book  that  will  be 
a  help  along  this  line. 

A  little  less  preamble  perhaps  would 
have  been  advisable  but  it  is  all  reada- 
ble and  interesting  and  in  his  third  chap- 
ter the  author  gets  down  to  business  by 
showing  how  to  plan  gardens.  His  ad- 
vice as  to  planting  is  excellent  and  is 
helped  out  by  excellent  illustrations. 
"Ijiwns"  is  a  good  chapter  and  in  those 
succeeding  it,  vines,  annuals  and  hardy 
perennials  are  discussed  in  a  pleasing 
and  helpful  manner,  much  other  useful 
information  with  regard  to  flowering 
bulbs  being  given  in  the  appendix.  There 
are  other  chapters  which  refer  to  various 
details  connected  with  this  class  of  gar- 
dening while  "The  Indoor  Winter  Win- 
dow Garden"  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  devoted  to  this  class  of  garden- 
ing. We  can  recommend  the  book  to  all 
amateur  gardeners  who  are  seeking  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  beautify  their 
home  grounds.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, has  a  good  index  and  the  price 
is  $2. 

ROSES  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION.* 

The  full  title  of  this  excellent  English 
book  is  "Roses,  Their  History,  Develop- 
ment and  Cultivation."  It  is  written  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  long 
looked  np  to  as  an  authority  on  roses  in 
England,  and  some  of  the  cultural  points 
referred  to  are  more  adapted  to  British 
methods  than  American,  but  that  does 
not  make  the  principal  chapters  less  in- 
teresting to  growers  and  rose  lovers  in 
this  country.  The  botany  of  the  rose  is 
very  fully  treated  on  and  in  this  con- 
nection there  is  an  interesting  series  of 
illustrations  of  various  wild  and  garden 
species  as  well  as  a  frontispiece  of  Rosa 
canina  or  the  English  dog  rose.  This  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  wild  roses  of  other 
countries  with  concise  and  excellent  de- 
scriptions and  roses  for  various  seasons. 

Soils,  manures  and  other  requirements 
are  fully  treated  on.  while  planting,  prop- 
agating, pruning,  bedding  and  grafting 
have  all  separate  chapters.  "Raising 
Roses  from  Seed"  is  an  especially  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  chapter  especially 
now  when  so  much  interest  is  being  taken 
in  new  roses.  Growing  for  exhibition  and 
iQethods  of  exhibiting  are  also  treated, 
but  here  again  the  British  methods  with 
the  old  style  boxes  and  cups  is  described 
though  there  are  many  excellent  hints  as 
to  decorative  roses  and  the  methods  of 
showing  them.  One  of  our  English  cor- 
respondents has  already  given  his  opin- 
ion of  this  extremely  interesting  and 
readable  )x>ok  which  is  excellently  bound 
and  got  np.  It  contains  336  pages,  and 
an  excellent  index  and  appendix.  There 
are  over  40  illustrations  and  the  price  is 
13.50.  It  is  a  thoroughly  readable  book 
from  cover  to  cover  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  to  all  lovers  of  the  rose. 


AuBORA,  III, — J.  M.  Smely,  South 
Fourth  street,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  city  and  has  presented  the  dty  ball 
custodian  with  a  number  of  fine  plants 
which  will  be  used  in  the  parks  this  sum- 
mer. The  plants  will  replace  the  hnn- 
dreds  which  were  frozen  in  the  municipal 
greenhouse  when  the  fireman  allowed  the 
steam  to  run  down  one  night  several 
weeks  ago. 

•We  can  supply  any  of  the  above  books  rbpn 
price  is  quoted. 
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HARDY  SHRUBS  URDBR  GLASS  AT  KBW. 

Although  some  of  oar  hardy  shrubs 
have  for  many  years  been  forced 
prematurely  into  bloom  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, their  popularity  has  increased  of 
late,  and  we  now  find  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  so  treated  than  was  at  one 
time  the  case.  At  the  end  of  Fehruaiy 
and  early  in  March  forced  shrubs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  contributed  largely  to  the 
display  in  the  large  greenhouse  (No.  4), 
ana  in  the  temperate  house,  quit9  large 
bushes  of  some  of  them  serving;  to 
lighten  up  the  latter  structure  o  a 
remarkable  manner. 

Rosaceous  plants  are,  as  usual,  strong- 
ly represented,  particularly  noticeable 
among  them  being  Spirea  arguta,  which 
is  one  of  the  very  best  shrubby  spirsas 
for  the  open  air  as  well  as  for  forcing. 
A  second  species.  Spiraea  prunifolia  flore 
plena,  has  the  leafless  branches  wreathed 
for  some  distance  with  clusters  of  pure 
white  double  blossoms,  whose  clearness 
of  tint  is  intensified  by  contrast  with 
the  dark-colored  bark,  which,  in  some 
instances,  is  almost  of  a  blackish  hue. 

That  delightful  member  of  the  cherry 
family — Prunus  pseudo-cerasus  roseo 
plena — has  veiy  large  double  flowers  of 
a  delicate  pinkish  tint,  while  the  dwarf- 
growing  Prunus  Japonica,  known  also  by 
the  specific  name  of  Sinensis,  has  two 
charming  double-flowered  varieties,  one 
pure  white,  and  the  other  tinged  with 
pink.  In  any  selection,  however  limited, 
of  plants  for  forcing,  Prunus  Japonica, 
as  represented  by  one  or  other  of  its 
double  forms,  is  certainly  entitled  to  a 

8 lace.  Prunus  triloba,  with  double  pink 
owers,  varying  in  depth  of  coloring  ai> 
cording  to  the'  amount  of  exposure  they 
have  received,  is  fully  recognised  as  most 
desirable  for  forcing,  and  large  numbers 
of  it  are  grown  every  year  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  double  peach,  represented  by 
a  rich  rose-colored  form,  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  temperate  house.  Pyrus 
fforibunda,  which,  when  outdoors,  has 
such  bright  coral-red  buds,  is  under 
glass  almost  white,  but  is  even  then 
very  pretty,  and  exceedingly  floriferous. 
The  last  of  the  rosaceous  plants  to  men- 
tion is  an  old  and  well  known  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens,  yet  it  is  not  often  em- 
ployed for  forcing,  though  it  has  been 
treated  in  this  way  at  Kew  for  years. 
I  allude  to  the  ordinary  double-flowered 
Kerria  Japonica,  whose  blossoms,  like 
little  yellow  roses,  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  The  bright  green  of  the  nark 
is,  indoors  or  out,  a  notable  feature  of 
this  kerria. 

Next  in  quantity  to  the  rosacete 
comes  the  different  members  of  the 
rhododendron  family,  with  which  the 
asaleas  are  now  included.  Rhododendron 
Cunningham's  White,  or  Caucasicum 
album,  is  in  some  nurseries  grown  in 
large  numbers  for  forcing.  A  group  of 
it  in  No«  4  greenhouse  shows  its  suita- 
bility for  this  mode  of  treatment.  The 
deciduous  Rhododendron  (azalea)  Sinen- 
sis, which,  by  the  way.  Is  better  knoWn 
as  Azalea  mollis,  is  represented  by  sev- 
eral kinds,  varying  in  the  tint  of  the 
flowcfrs  and  in  other  respects.  The  rich 
orange-colored  Anthony  Koster  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all.  In  addition  to  these  the 
small-flowered  forms  of  Rhododendron 
(azalea)  Indicum  may,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, be  regarded  as  hardy  shrubs. 
Ekrpedal  mention  may  be  made  of  R. 
obtiuam,  with  salmon-red  flowers,  and 
its  variety  album,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
amoana  hybrids,  viz..  Illuminator,  with 
deep  purplish-magneta  colored  blossoms. 
Beside  the  above  there  were  Viburnum 
Opolns  sterile,  the  guelder  rose  or  snow- 
ball tree,  so  striking  and  distinct  from 
anything  else;  Jasminum  primulinum, 
which  in  many  places  at  least  is  more 
of  a  success  under  glass  than  it  is  in 
the  open  ground;   lilacs,   including  that 

Sure  white  and  extremely  floriferous 
larie  Legraye:  Staphylea  colchica. 
whose  blossoms  are  agreeably  scented; 
Cytisus  prseoox,  and  Gytisus  scoparius 
Andreanus,  two  charming  brooms  either 
in  or  outdoors. 


Wistaria  Sinensis  is,  according  to  our 
nurserymen,  becoming  year  by  year  more 
of  a  favorite  for  forcing,  and  this  need 
not  surprise  anyone,  as  it  sunplies  a 
welcome  change  in  color,  ana  when 
grolvn  as  standards  in  the  contour  of 
the  plant  also.  Lastly,  must  be  noted 
the  forsythias,  so  soon  to  make  an  out- 
door display.  For  medium-sized  plants 
For^thia  intermedia  can  be  recom- 
mended, while  quite  large  bushes  of 
Forsythia  suspensa  in  the  temperate 
house  form  masses  of  yellow  flowers,  and 
associated  with  dark-colored  evergreens 
they  stand  out  conspicuously. — Garden- 
ers'  Magazine. 


HARDT  FBRNS. 


The  present  time-— if  the  weather  is 
open  and  the  soil  in  good  working  order 
— ^is  suitable  for  the  planting  of  many 
hardy  ferns.  There  is  one  thing  more 
than  any  other  that  ferns  dislike,  and 
that  is  a  draaghty  position,  and  though  a 
shady,  moist  situation  is  agreeable  to 
them,  they  do  not  flourish  so  well  in  a; 
stagnant,  saturated  soil  as  in  one  that 
has  fair  drainage.  When  we  think  of 
it,  numbers  of  the  ferns  growing  wild 
are  found  on  banks,  and  we  all  know 
that  that  implies  pretty  sharp  drainage. 
It  is  worth  while  in  the  first  instance  to 
do  for  our  ferns  what  we  can  so  far  as 
giving  them  healthy  conditions,  for  & 
fernery,  even  a  small  one,  in  which  the 
ferns  are  growing  luxuriantly  and  in 
splendid  health  and  beauty  is  a  wonder- 
fully decorative  feature  in  the  garden. 
Gool,  green  beauty,  perfection  of  growth, 
exquisite  line  and  curve  and  variety  of 
form  are  things  to  compel  our  admira- 
tion. We  do  not  want  to  have  a  few 
miserable  ferns  planted  simply  because 
nothing  else  will  grow  in  the  particular 
spot.  Supposing  there  is  such  a  spot, 
and  it  is  to  become  the  fernery,  with  a 
little  care  and  taste  in  arranging  it  the 
ferns  need  not  become  languid  and  miser- 
able-looking objects.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  where  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly sour  and  saturated  it  will  improve 
the  state  of  things  wonderfully  to  dig 
down  three  feet  or  so  and  throw  in  a 
layer  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  of  old 
mortar  rubble  and  ashes,  and  then  to 
bring  fresh  soil,  if  the  old  is  in  this  un- 
healthy condition.  This  layer  of  drain- 
age will  keep  the  soil  wholesome  for 
years.  Many  of  our  hardy  ferns  are 
very  beautiful,  and  besides  these  there 
are  many  American  and  Japanese  va- 
rieties every  bit  as  hardy.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  I  have 
read  of  hartstongue  ferns  growing  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  in  Devonshire.  We 
may  not  compass  that,  but  with  careful 
cultivation  our  stately  evergreen  harts- 
tongues  may  become  noble  and  striking 
plants.  Take,  again,  the  common  little 
poly  podium ;  under  the  most  forsaken  and . 
untoward  conditions  it  makes  the  best 
of  things,  but  give  it  a  little  attention 
and  good  cultivation,  and  how  it  re- 
sponds! The  Welsh  polypody  (P.  vul- 
gare  Gambricum)  is  a  very  handsome 
form.  Among  the  lastreas  we  need  not 
be  content  merely  with  the  well-known 
male  fern,  for  there  are  many  variations, 
and  L.  felix-mas  grandiceps  is  finely 
crested.  A  fern  catalogue  will  give  many 
desirable  forms  among  the  athyriums,  the 
polystichums  and  other  varieties. 

The  most  difficult  fernery  to  make  pic- 
.  turesque  is   that   under  the   lee  of  the 
palings  of  a  small  town  or  suburban  gar- 
den. But  with  the  help  of  some  sandstone, 
much  may  be  done.     If  it  be  possible  to. 


have  the  ferns  on  both  sides  of  a  path- 
way, it  adds  much  to  the  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  it  may  be  possible  to  make  the 
ordinary  pathway  deviate  a  little,  and 
perhaps  narrow  it  slightly  in  order  to 
make  it  run  through  the  little  fernery, 
and  not  merely  at  its  foot.  In  quite  a 
small  town  garden  that  unfortunately 
faced  the  north  I  call  to  mind  a  beauti- 
ful border  of  ferns  fringing  the  minia-> 
ture  lawn,  a  small  verge  of  grass  beyond 
it,  then  the  pathway  and  then  the  veran- 
da covered  with  Virginian  creeper — a 
very  charming  little  picture  panel  was 
obtained  as  the  creeper  leaves  turned  to 
red  with  the  tall  waving  fronds  below 
them.  Ferns  make  so  distinct  and  char- 
acteristic a  feature  in  a  garden  that  it  be- 
hooves us  surely  to  use  this  feature. 
Bulbous  plants  associate  charmingly  with 
ferns  for  a  spring  effect  Ivy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  rampant 
among  the  ferns-— Gardening  World. 


BRinSH  HORTICULTURE. 

FROM  THB  BRrriSH  TRAOB  PAPBBS. 

New  Htdbanoeas. — ^The  name  of 
Lemoine  of  Nancy  is  known  to  everyone 
as  a  most  successfuly  hybridist,  and  the 
successes  that  have  emanated  from  that 
establishment  form  a  very  long  list.  Of 
late  years  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  hydrangeas,  and  three  new  varieties 
are  announced  in  the  February  cata- 
logue just  issued.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  selection  from  several  thousand  seed- 
lings, the  result  of  artificially  crossing  H. 
Otaksa  monstrosa,  H.  Biariesii,  H.  Sou- 
venir de  Glaire  and  H.  rosea.  From 
these  a  good  number  of  plants  were  se- 
lected for  further  observation,  and 
three  varieties  were  ultimately  chosen 
therefrom.  They  are  Avalanche,  de- 
scribed as  the  whitest  of  the  hydran- 
geas; Fraicheur,  enormous  dusters,  fiow- 
ers  medium,  round,  white,  shaded  rose 
tips  greenish,  eye  mauve;  La  Lorraine, 
large  corymbs  snd  flowers,  these  last 
having  the  edges  slightly  toothed,  in  color 
soft  rose,  turning   to  bright   rose. 

Viburnum  Utile. — ^First  discovered 
near  Ichang  in  1880,  this  shrub  was  in- 
troduced to  cultivation  by  James  Veitch 
and  Son,  through  their  collector,  B.  H. 
Wilson.  It  grows  about  five  feet  high, 
and  bears  comparatively  small  flowers 
in  dense  terminal  cymes ;  these  are  white, 
and  followed  by  smooth  black  fruits. 
Quite  hardy,  free  and  effective. 

Hebbebtia  Amatobium. — A  pretty 
irid,  from  South  America.  Under  green- 
house or  frame  culture  it  flowers  for  a 
long '  period,  though  individual  flowers 
are  short  lived.  The  blooms  are  two 
inches  across,  rich  violet-blue,  with  brown 
markings  at  the  base  of  the  inner  seg- 
ments. 


Pittsbubg,  Pa. — When  western  jKeni- 
tentiary  convicts  marched  into  the  prison 
chapel  on  Easter  day  the  place  was  laden 
with  the  incense  of  hundreds  of  flowers 
which  decorated  the  platform  and  rear 
of  the  auditorium.  Pot  plants,  including 
azaleas,  tulips,  Easter  lilies  and  carna- 
tions in  full  bloom,  toj^ether  with  ferns 
and  palms,  made  the  display  which  was 
taken  from  the  conservatory  in  the  prison 
yard,  donated  by  Henry  Phipps  several 
years  ago.  The  greenhouse  contains 
many  rare  plants  and  flowers.  Several 
prisoners  at  Riverside  have  developed  in« 
to  horticulturists  and  botanists  and  it  ii 
under  their  charge  that  the  greenhouse  Is 
conducted.  All  the  prisoners  were  given 
permission  to  view  the  Easter  flowers 
exhibited  in  the  conservatory. 


SLUG-SHOT 

UBBD  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCSAN   FOR  20  TEARS 

Sold    by  Seed    Dealers  of   America. 

Savei  Currants,  PoUtort,  Cabba^  Melons,  nowf rs,  Itf cs, 
tod  8linib«  from  loiecti.  Pat  up  io  popular  packftirei  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  ptmphlet  on  Bagi  and  Blighta.  etc..  to 

B.  HAMMOND.     -     PUhklU-oa-Hadsoa,  New  Yo^l^ 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 


Manual  of  thb  Tkebs  op  Noriai 
America  ;Saigent).— The  moet  com- 
|lete  and  avthentic  work  on  the  ratgect. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  OTer  600 
Olnstrationa.  BTery  tree  ttndent  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 

Hbx>0B8,  Wdidbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
"K  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Ax^k^ied 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  reqairements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

f Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  i>reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  histoiy  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hiSpfhl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

»How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltiord).--This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

The  C^LDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handfK^iidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00- 

Thb  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  I  who  hasgiven  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  theimpro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  e^dve 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
260  pages.   $1.0a 


off  tiM  ffoUowlag  books,  portpold.  9X 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
th6roughfy  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
sncoessral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  iUustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  spedaHst  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tlK  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countxy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  snocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
6x>m  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
7ariety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 

ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
oerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  gooae- 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countty.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
Garmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duGferent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (IQcholson)« 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrclopacdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  £ng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  herc 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Pruit  Garden 
(Powell)  — Oiie  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  fc>r  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  THE  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmdcg  at  the  South  (Oem- 
kr).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardenikg  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  vety  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONART  (Parton).  His- 
toiy and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifrd,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Slustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Vr 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap> 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngubh  Plower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  olall  kinds,  and  telis 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lxubs  ind 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ol  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exdeUent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  vety 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  iOas> 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  HoRTicuLTURiBT'B  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  usdnl 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vq;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  psgcs, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green.  Oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnhnratiGii  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


THE  Gfliu)Fiim6  CO..  Moioi  Bniuiio.  GUeaoa 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri|  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  applkation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greemiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otoiaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Beoks  Yeu  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OF  PRIOE. 


TnE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Nonon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON    ^ 

PwvMrly  State  Bntooiologlft  of  Mtfylui 

A  PmetlwJ  Tg— tl—  and  timely  work  on  chcM 
■nd  0flectlT6  iiiMui  of  dettroylng  iBteet  p«fU  %vA 
ottaor  Termln  In  TartooB  placot.  ThU  work  is  the 
oatcomo  of  pntctlcml  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experienoes  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
•  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partlcalar 

interest  to        ' 

FRUIT  GBOWISBS  AND  IflTRSEBTIf SN 
owinff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

gractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteusiTCly  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Terr  small  cost.  The  writer  is  coni-td- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  eonntry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDEIOEBS  AND  FI<OBIST8 
hare  found  that  Tegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

8rown  uuderglass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
be  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

M ILEEBS  AND  GRAIN  DBAI.SRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  add  gas  hasMen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 
Uln  lug  grain  in  stoK>ge  is  also  thoroughly  eonsld- 
ered.   1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 


transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

•   FARMKRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  raU  and  mice  in  any  luolosure. 
COEI^EGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
«rlli  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publlidied.   It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  2M  pages,  pjrioe,  post- 
paid, il.O«. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


riMHrtl  BuHdlns 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 


Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sonding  a  sketch  and  deeerlptfon  may 

ulekly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 

Invention  is  probably  pAenUble,Vi;ominnnlca- 

tly oonfldentfioTirAIIDmR  OBI Patentr 

Oldest  agency  for seoinuiffpatents. 


quickly  \ 
Inventloi 
ttonsstriotl! 

sent  free.  O _ — .^  ...- ^-w^-        , 

Patent*  taken  tbrongh  llunn  A  Co.  reoeive 
HMdol  notice,  withoat  darge.  In  th« 

Scientific  Htnericam 

A  handsomely  IIKutrated  weekly.  I^wgest  cir- 
culation of  any  solentlllo  iqumal.  Terms,  tS  a 
four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


agene 
toron 


Co36iBrM<^.NewYQrk 

lee,  fa  r  Bt,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  is  tocriMar 
them.     Prios,  $1 .00  ptstpsM. 

TIE  GABBCNINO  60,.  Clilciiio, 

•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 
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VARIBTIB8    OF    MAGNOLIA    80ULAN0BANA    IN    A    LO^O    ISLAND    GARDBN. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RAGHOLIAS. 

When  magnolias  are  mentioned,  the 
thoughts  of  the  southerner  always  turn 
to  the  beautiful  M.  grandiflora,  one  of 
the  finest  southern  trees  and  a  favorite 
wherever  the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild 
to  allow  of  its  being  grown.  But  there 
are  many  other  fine  species  in  the  genus 
and  some,  fortunately,  that  may  be  grown 
outside  at  more  northern  points,  flower- 
ing freely  and  making  good  growth.  Our 
illustration  shows  part  of  a  plantation 
of  Magnolia  Soulangeana  in  different 
varieties  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  free 
flowering  and  beautiful  these  are  when 
at  their  best.  These  are  growing  in  a 
rx>ng  Island  garden  and  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  F.  Johnston,  the  talented  head 
gardener  at  the  Dana  estate,  Glencove, 
for  the  photograph  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  "When  we  say  that  the  photo- 
gTB.ph  was  taken  on  May  3  it  will  be 
plain  to  all  who  have  not  planted  these 


fine  magnolias  that  they  have  made  a 
serious  omission  in  their  list  of  early 
flowering  trees. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana  is  not  a  true 
species,  but  a  hybrid  between  M.  obovata 
and  M.  Yulan  (eonspicua).  Like  most 
hybrids,  it  is  a  healthy,  strong  growing 
plant  and  very  variable  in  the  color  of  its 
flowers.  Many  of  its  varieties  have  re- 
ceived special  names  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose going  into  these  as  readers  gen- 
erally will  be  more  anxious  to  see  the 
beautiful  flowers  than  to  go  into  the  al- 
ways difficult  matter  of  varietal  no- 
menclature. It  may  be  well  to  note  though 
that  the  variety  Alexandrina  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  hybrid  forms  to  flower 
and  Norbertiana  is  perhaps  the  latest  so 
the  planting  of  these  two  would  ensure 
a  long  succession  of  bloom.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  magnolias  flower  be- 
fore the  leaves  appear  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  other  shrubs  carrying  a  good 
head  of  foliage  in  order  that  a  foil  for 
the  bright  showy  flowers  may  be  pro- 
vided. 


Besides  the  above  there  are  many  other 
distinct  species  of  magnolia.  The  dwarf 
M.  stellata  is  usually  the  first  to  flower, 
followed  by  M.  Yulan,  M.  Soulangeana 
and  M.  obovata  in  the  order  named. 
These  are  all  Asiatic  kinds  and  lose 
their  leaves  in  winter  while  the  large 
flowering  southern  magnolia  is  evergreen. 
We  have  besides  these  perhaps  a  score 
or  more  of  more  or  less  showy  and  popu- 
lar kinds,  notably  the  remarkable  M. 
fuscata,  one  of  the  most  sweetly  scented 
plants  in  existence.  Modern  botanists, 
however,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  not  a  true  magnolia  and  call  it 
Michelia  fuscata.  but  it  will  probably 
long  be  better  known  by  the  old  and 
more  euphonious  title. 

The  magnolias  illustrated  like  a  moist, 
light  soil  and  are  perhaps  never  quite 
so  happy  as  on  the  borderland  between 
swamp  and  highland.  They  grow  fairly 
fast  and  the  great  amount  of  flower  pro- 
duced takes  a  lot  out  of  the  plants  con- 
sequently they  need  this  root  moisture 
to  keep  going.  Given  the  moist,  rich  soil 
that  is  usually  to  be  found  in  such  po- 
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sitioDs  and  the  protection  from  cold  winds 
that  not  infrequently  obtains  there  and 
these  beautiful  small  trees  will  usually 
be  a  success.  Plants  can  be  obtained  at 
a  cheap 'rate  from  nurserymen  and  as 
they  are  rapid  growers  and  do  not  much 
relish  transplanting,  the  safest  way  is  to 
procure  small  stock  and  wait  for  re- 
sults. If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  show 
in  a  short  space  of  time  larger  speci- 
mens may  be  purchased  and  planted  just 
as  growth  is  commencing  or  in  the  fall 
just  as  the  leaves  are  falling.  But  as 
hinted  above,  they  dislike  disturbance 
and  if  planted  in  spring  must  be  carefully 
looked  after  as  regards  moisture  the  first 
season.  » 


HOTES  IN  SEASOH. 


The  early  summer  flowering  shrubs 
are  at  their  best  now  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  parks  and  gardens.  The  li- 
lacs are  patchy  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago this  season,  even  worse  than  they 
were  last  year  when  the  late  frosts  cut 
them  about  so.  In  Jackson  and  Wash- 
ington parks  therQ  are  great  masses  of 
lilacs  with  only  a  few  bunches  of  flow- 
ers upon  them  while  close  by  are  others 
literally  covered  in  bloom.  It  is  ver>' 
diflScult  to  account  for  this  but  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  in  some  cases  too 
rich  soil  caus?es  a  late  growth  in  au- 
tumn and  this  growth  fails  to  ripen 
properly,  consequently  it  does  not  flower. 
We  have  repeatedly  noticed  fine  healthy 
looking  young  bushes  standing  alone  with 
everything  in  their  favor,  as  it  seems, 
full  of  green  leaves  and  vigor  but  no 
flowers,  while  others,  crowded  in  among 
bigger  trees  and  with  their  roots  doubt- 
less fighting  for  a  position  among  others 
more  vigorous,  will  be  smothered  in 
flower. 

The  snowballs  are  splendidly  flowered 


Where  the  shrubs  are  encroaching,  or 
where  the  outer  branches  are  becoming 
too  pendant  use  the  knife  on  them  when 
the  flowers  are  past  but  keep  the  shears 
away  in  autumn  and  early  spring.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  viburnums  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  mention  anything  like 
all  of  them  but  wherever  there  is  room 
for  their  full  development  we  can  ad- 
vise readers  to  plant  them  freely  and 
don't  be  satisfied  with  mop-headed  stand- 
ards. Plant  them  and  let  them  have 
room  to  grow  and  spread  in  their  own 
natural  and  beautiful  wdy.  All  the  vibur- 
nums like  good  soil  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way. 

Most  people  who  speak  or  write  of  the 
rowan  tree  justly  praise  its  beautiful 
berries  in  fall  but  seem  to  forget  what  a 
grand  tree  it  is  in  early  summer  when 
covered  with  its  grraceful  panicles  of 
white  flowers  so  beautifully  set  off  by 
its  fern-like  foliage,  its  grand  habit  and 
the  delightful  fragrance  it  diffuses  for 
quite  a  distance  around.  No  garden  of 
any  pretensions  is  complete  without  the 
rowan  tree  and  few  are  so  small  that  a 
specimen  cannot  be  included.  It  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  but  prob- 
ably that  most  to  its  taste  is  a  warm 
sandy  loam.  The  amalanchiers  are  fine 
now  and  these  hardy  native  bushes  should 
be  more  grown  as  they  give  little  trou- 
ble and  are  always  a  tractive.  Kerria 
Japonica  is  distinct  and  pretty  when  it 
does  not  get  winter  killed  but  the  effect 
of  the  yellow  flowers  on  the  pale  green 
leaves  with  dead  shoots  pushing  through 
is  not  good.  Where  it  really  thrives  it 
is  all  right  but  there  are  so  many  hardy 
things  that  to  plant  those  of  doubtful 
hardiness  is  not  good  practice.  The  ker- 
ria has  the  advantage  of  being  attrac- 
tive all  the  year  around,  even  in  winter 
its  light  green  stems  showing  up  well 
among   other  shrubs. 
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PTSLBA    TRIFOLIATA    AUREA. 


and  have  attained  that  beautiful  pure 
white  that  is  so  telling  against  the  deep 
green  loliage.  It  is  a  pity  that  growers 
of  this  tine  shrub  persist  in  cutting 
them  into  shape.  They  are  far  prettier 
when  loft  alone  to  take  their  own  way 
and  produce  the  great  clouds  of  white 
that    are   so   ihewy   and    beautiful    now. 


No  note  on  May  and  June  shrubs 
could  be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  bush  honeysuckles.  They  are  splen- 
did shrubs  for  small  gardens,  perfectly 
hardy,  neat  and  attractive  in  habit  and 
just  now  a  mass  of  beautiful  little  pink 
white  and  red  flowers.  Then  we  have  the 
spireas  just  commencing.     Spirea  hyperi- 


ci folia  is  charming  now,  the  long,  graceful 
wreaths  of  pure  white  flowers  hanging 
in  profusion  and  looking  at  a  little  dis- 
tance like  a  bush  covered  with  snow. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  all  situations  and  al- 
ways attractive  whether  in  or  out  of 
flower  these  spireas  are  among  the  best 
of  May  and  June  flowering  shrubs.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  hardy  vigorous  spe- 
cies that  one  may  plant  without  fear  in 
practically  any  situation.  We  have  not 
even  touched  on  the  berberis  in  variety 
the  thorns  and  the  many  fruit  bearing 
shrubs  of  the  pyrus  order  that  do  so 
much  to  brighten  our  shrubberies  and 
lawns.  Let  those  who  like  to  have  home- 
like surroundings  and  a  shrub  and  tree 
embowered  home  look  around  now  and 
see  what  a  wealth  of  fine  things  there  is, 
all  easily  managed,  hardy,  cheap  and 
easily  obtained,  and  make  a  note  for 
guidance   in   future   plantings. 

HOBTUS. 


PTELEA  TRIFOLIATA  AUREA. 

The  green  form  of  Ptelea  trifoliata  is 
a  more  or  less  common  native  shrub,  be- 
ing found  in  quantity  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois.  It  has 
rather  a  rambling  and  untidy  habit  nat- 
urally, but  when  cut  into  shape  a  little 
and  looked  after  it  makes  a  very  pretty 
little  shrub,  as  seen  by  the  illustration 
of  the  golden  form  of  it  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  Ptelea  is  a  genus 
containing  about  five  or  six  species  and 
all  are  easily  grown  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  The  above  is  certainly  worthy  a 
place  in  any  garden. 


DESIRABLE  VUIES. 

Before  shrubs  or  trees  can  become 
fairly  established  on  new  places,  vines 
planted  plentifully  and  at  the  proper 
places,  may  transform  them,  says  the  St 
Paul  Dispatch.  They  will  often  grow, 
too,  in  a  small  space  between  the  side- 
walk and  house,  where  other  ornamentals 
would  find  no  room,  displaying  their  beau- 
ty on  a  steep  wall,  trellis  or  trunk  of 
a  tree,  or  any  undesirable  object  which 
one  might  desire  to  screen. 

.Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  (Virginia 
creeper)  is  a  well  known  hardy  native 
vine,  with  fine  lobed  leaves  that  change 
in  color  to  a  rich  scarlet  in  the  fall — a 
rapid  growing  vine,  but  requiring  some 
support,  although  it  does  climb  by  means 
of  tendrils  which  cling  to  stone  after  it 
is  started. 

Ampelopsis  Cregehuanni  is  of  somewhat 
denser  growth,  shorter  jointed  and  used 
almost  entirely  for  the  covering  of  stone, 
brick  or  concrete  structures.  It  i^ 
quires  no  other  support  whatever,  and. 
being  absolutely  hardy,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  Virginia  creeper 
where  known.  These  vines  will  climb 
three  stories  or  higher,  and  cover  the  wall 
completely  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
if  desired,  by  planting  them  quite  close 
together,  but  if  only  certain  portions 
are  to  be  covered,  such  as  in  comers. 
single  plants  are  used.  Fine  specimens 
of  this  vine  can  be  seen  covering  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  horticultural  building 
three  stories  high,  at  the  Minnesota  school 
of  agriculture,  and  it  is  one  of  the  safest 
vines  to  plant  in  this  climate. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  a  very  beautiful 
Japanese  variety,  which  also  clings  to 
stone  surfaces,  like  the  foregoing  variety. 
The  leaves  are  a  very  beautiful  deep 
green  and  are  overlapping,  the  color 
changing  to  crimson   and  yellow  in  the 
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fall.  Unfortunately  this  vine  cannot  be 
grown  here-  without  some  protection,  as 
it  usually  freezes  back. 

Aristolochia  Sipho  (Dutchman's  pipe), 
is  quite  a  nice  vine,  producing  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  brownish  flow- 
ers, somewhat   resembling  a  pipe. 

Celastnis  scandens  (Bittersweet),  is 
one  of  our  best  climbers,  producing  hand- 
some, glossy  foliage  and  large  clusters  of 
beautiful  orange-crimson  fruit  or  berries 
which  are  retained  all  winter,  lending  a 
cheering  effect  and  producing  a  contrast 
with  the  snow,  which  is  so  desirable  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 

Clematis — One  of  the  best  known  fam- 
ilies of  flowering  vines  and  largely  plant- 
ed. They  produce  a  number  of  different- 
ly colored  flowers.  While  the  large  flow- 
ering kinds  do  not  produce  much  shade 
until  they  attain  considerable  age,  their 
wealth  of  bloom  makes  them  grand  addi- 
tions to  the  porch.  The  most  common 
species  planted  are  C.  Jackmani  for  large 
blue  flowers,  which  usually  blooms  from 
July  until  frost,  and  C.  paniculata,  which 
produces  small,  very  fragrant  white  blos- 
soms. While  the  blossoms  come  late, 
usually  in  September,  they  are  very  ac- 
ceptable, as  but  few  vines  are  in  bloom 
at  that  time.  There  are  several  other 
clematises  such  as  Madame  Edouard  An- 
dre, sometimes  called  crimson  Jackmani, 
and  Romana,  producing  large,  deep  laven- 
der flowers,  also  Coumea,  producing  coral 
red,  bell-shaped  flowers.  Henryi  is  a  large 
flowering  white  clematis,  but  not  com- 
monly planted.  The  clematises  are  hard 
to  get  started  and  need  thorough  prep- 
aration of  soil  and  proper  winter  protec- 
tion to  be  successful.  There  is  also  a 
trumpet  honeysuckle  vine  desirable  for 
many  places  and  quite  hardy. 


DBUTZIAS. 


Deut^zias  are  among  the  hardiest  and 
prettiest  of  our  dwarf  shrubs  and,  as  low 
or  moderate  growers  for  the  lawn  shrub- 
bery or  for  planting  in  warm  sheltered 
nooks  where  the  flowers  will  appear 
early,  they  have  few  rivals.  Yet  they 
are  not  as  much  grown  as  they  might 
be  and  many  iieople  still  connect  the  gen- 
us deutzia  with  greenhouse  plants  be- 
cause one  species,  D.  gracilis,  is  so  fre- 
quently forced  as  a  market  plant  and 
grown  in  greenhouses  generally  in  spring. 
Were  the  merits  of  the  deutzias  more 
fully  known  the  yards  and  gardens  of 
many  suburban  houses  and  homes  would 
be  brightened  with  their  flowers  in  early 
summer  that  are  now  dull  and  devoid  of 
flowering  shrubs. 

When  procuring  deutzias  from  the 
nurseryman  select  small  well  rooted 
plants  rather  than  large  bushy  ones, 
plant  them  in  good  soil  and  let  them 
make  their  *  best  growths  where  they 
have  to  flower.  Even  when  there  is  no 
shrubbery  proper  a  plant  or  two  may  be 
grown  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  a 
prominent  comer  or  in  the  back  as  a 
foil  to  various  colored  flowers.  The  deut- 
zias make  their  growth  in  summer, 
ripen  it  in  the  fall  and  flower  in  early 
summer,  consequently  whatever  pruning 
is  necessary  should  be  done  after  flow- 
ering. When  the  plants  are  too  thick 
or  crowding  out  something  else  they  may, 
of  course,  be  thinned  at  any  time  when  it 
■  is  not  actually  freezing  hard,  but  the  idea 
of  early  summer  pruning  is  that  the 
growths  left  will  have  lots  of  room  and 
plenty  of  air  moving  between  them,  ripen- 
ing the  flowering  shoots  and  rendering 
them  less  likely  to  be  winter-killed.    Just 
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as  the  buds  are  swelling  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  plants  again  and  re- 
move any  points  of  unripened  wood  that 
have  been  killed  as  these  do  not  look 
nice  when  the  flowers  are  out. 


TO  GROW  ROSBS  SOUTH. 
The  Dingee  &  Oonard  Co.,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  has  leased  a  property  near 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  field  roses.  P.  J.  Lynch,  treas- 
urer, is  at  present  on  the  ground  pre- 
paring to  plant  75,000  young  roses  to 
be  shipped  from  West  Grove  at  once. 
The  soil  and  climate  about  Charlotte  is 
very  favorable  to  their  growth.  It  is 
expected  the  number  planted  will  be 
largely  increased  soon.  Edward  Hayes, 
an  employe  of  the  firm  here,  left  May 
12  for  Charlotte  to  superintend  the 
planting. 


Region";  "The  Relation  of  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  Water  Power";  "Forest  Plant- 
ing on  the  Northern  Prairies";  •The 
Analysis  and  Grading  of  Creosotes"; 
"Practical  Forestry  on  a  Spruce  Tract 
in  Maine";  "Tests  of  Vehicle  and  Im- 
plement Woods." 

Many  trees  grafted  or  budded  stand- 
ard high  are  ruined  by  reason  of  the 
stock  not  swelling  fast  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  head. 
Scoring  the  bark  deeply  in  vertical  lines 
with  a  knife  has  often  proved  a  relief 
in  such  cases. 

*  The  tamarix  is  very  beautiful  just 
now  with  its  light-green  feathery  foliage. 
It  should  be   more   freely  planted. 


The  following  circulars  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  forest  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  "Suggestions 
to  Woodlot  Owners  in  the  Ohio  Valley 


Louisiana,  Mo. — Stark  Bros.'  Nur- 
series and  Orchards  Co.  presented  the 
public  library  with  a  number  of  shade 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  which  have 
been  planted  in  front  of  the  building. 
C.  M.   Stark  arranged   the  planting. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


Heliotropes  and  French  marigolds 
may  be  planted  outside  now. 

Support  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs 
where  necessary  but  let  the  supports  be 
as  little  seen  -as  possible. 

The  beauties  of  an  open  lawn,  with  the 
shrubs  skirting  it  instead  of  being  dotted 
about  on  it  promiscuously  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 

Tbe  newer  varieties  of  Primula  veris 
are  likely  to  become  very  popular,  for 
they  are  hardy  yet  stand  light  forcing  un- 
der glass.  They  may  be  propligated 
freely  now  by  division. 


POLYGONUM  AUBERTI. 

This  species,  a  native  of  Thibet,  is 
one  of  tbe  quickest  growing  of  climbing 
plants,  resembling  P.  Baldschuanicum, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  pure  white 
flowers  and  exceeding  it  in  rapidity  of 
growth  and  vigor.  The  plant  is  thor- 
oughly hardy  in  this  country,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  clothing  arbors,  pergolas,  and 
walls,  says  an  English  journal.  When 
this  plant  was  first  introduced  it  was 
stated  that  it  could  easily  cover  an  area 
of  30  square  yards  in  two  years,  and  this 
Btatement  is  perfectly  true.  P.  Auberti 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a   graceful  habit. 


ENGLISH  WALLFLOWERS. 

A  sowing  of  English  wallflowers  may 
now  be  made.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  in 
an  open  sunny  piece  of  ground  if  out- 
door culture  is  to  be  relied  on,  or  in  flats 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  if  doubt- 
ful about  insects  and  weeds.  The  plants 
are  hardy  and  do  just  as  well  outside  as 
in,  but  cutworms  and  other  troubles  are 
apt  to  decimate  their  numbers  in  the  ear- 
liest stages.  In  either  case,  when  the 
seedlings  have  got  well  into  the  rough 
leaf,  prepare  some  beds  about  five  feet 
wide  and  prick  off  the  plants  in  rows, 
six  rows  to  each  bed.  The  soil  must  be 
made  very  firm  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  very  stocky,  rather  than  excite 
them  to  rank  growth.  Nine  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  is  a  good  distance  to  plant 
and  the  soil  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds 
until  the  plants  cover  the  ground.  Good 
plants  will  be  produced  this  way  for 
planting  in  the  fall. 


COREOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

A  good  bed  of  fall  sown  seedlings  of 
Ck>reop8i8  grandiflora  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  flowers,  and  if  there  is 
no  stock  on  hand  it  will  be  well  to  pur- 
chase some  now  and  plant  it  out  tX  once. 
Select  a  comparatively  shady  position 
if  possible,  and  a  medium  soil  well  en- 
riched to  obtain  good  flowers.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  in  beds  about  four  or 
five  feet  wide  to  facilitate  cutting,  and 
the  plants  may  be  set  in  rows  one  foot 
apart  each  way.  Cultivate  them  well 
in  the  early  stages  and  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water  when 
flowering  freely,  or  the  flowers  will  be 
small.  Although  a  perennial,  G.  grandi- 
flora is  best  propagated  from  seed  and 
kept  about  two  seasons.  Sow  a  batch 
each  spring  and  fall  and  throw  away  the 
old  plants  after  flowering  the  second 
time.  Stakes  every  six  feet  and  a  wire 
or  cord  run  around  the  bed  about  two 
feet  high  will  prevent  the  plants  getting 
blown  about  when  in  flower. 


PYRETHRUMS. 

Where  seedling  pyrethrums  were 
raised  early,  as  advised,  these  will  now 
be  strong  vigorous  plants  in  2-inch  pots, 
ready  for  planting  out  on  good  soil. 
Never  let  them  get  hard  in  the  pots  be- 
fore going  out,  or  they  will  take  a  long 
time  to  get  over  the  shift,  while,  when 
planted  just  at  the  time  they  are  feeling 
the  pots,  they  go  right  ahead  without 
any  check.  The  pyrethrums  are  fairly 
strong  feeders  and  the  soil  for  them 
should  be  made  moderately  rich  by  dig- 
ging in  a  quantity  of  old  manure.  As 
the  plants  are  practically  hardy  it  is 
well  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  when 


Colent  Cordelia.— See  page  t7l. 

growing  for  cutting  from,  one  foot  apart 
each  way  being  a  good  distance.  The 
beds  may  then  be  kept  over  for  two  or 
three  years  by  covering  lightly  in  winter 
with  litter  and  leaves.  After  the  seed- 
lings are  planted  out  take  good  care  of 
them  by  cultivating  the  soil  frequent- 
ly and,  should  very  dry  weather  set  in, 
mulching  with  short  manure.  They 
will  commence  flowering  in  August  the 
first  season  and  go  on  until  checked  by 
frost,  while  each  succeeding  year  they 
will  improve.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
year  the  plants  begin  to  deteriorate  and 
should  not  generally  be  kept  longer,  their 
place  being  then  taken  by  young  plants. 
These  pyrethrums  come  fairly  true  from 
peed  and  some  of  the  best  colors  and 
forms  should  be  selected  each  year  and 
seed  saved,  with  a  view  of  working  up 
a  good  strain. 


GROUPING  ALPHfE  PLANTS. 

The  practice  of  planting  alpine  plants 
on  the  mixed  system  means  monotony 
and  indifferent  effect,  says  G.  A.  in 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  it  follows 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  having  an 
extensive  collection,  for  there  is  a  same- 
ness throughout,  while  the  stronger  or 
freer  growing  species  take  possession  of 


considerable  areas.  In  tbe  alpine  re- 
gions and  on  the  mountain  rocks,  there 
is  never  seen  a  mixture  of  species  as  in 
the  general  mixture  of  them  in  the  garden 
rockery.  In  nature,  one  plant  .^hanns 
us  by  its  massiveness,  or  the  group  rooy 
be  inlaid  by  one  or  two  other  planti, 
but,  as  a  rule,  each  bank  or  ledge  and 
crevice  of  rock  has  a  particular  char- 
acter in  result  of  the  individuality  of  tbe 
one  or  more  allied  plants  that  grow  on 
it,  and  give  the  peculiar  and  i^pectal 
adornment. 

The  grouping  of  the  plants  applies 
more  particularly  when  duplicates  of  a 
certain  species  or  variety  are  employnl. 
It  being  best  to  make  one  or  more  grou!)s 
of  them  rather  than  scatter  them  one 
by  one  all  over  the  rbckwork.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  dwarfer  species, 
such  as  the  drabas  and  the  dwarf 
gentianas,  also  Armeria  alplna,  Arenaria 
Balearica,  etc.  Even  the  aubrietias, 
though  spreading  far  and  wide,  are  seen 
to  best  advantage  in  masses.  The  group- 
ing Is  also  desirable .  for  the  slow  grow- 
ing and  dwarfer  kinds,  as  they  are  not 
thus  liable  to  be  overgrovoi  and  exter- 
minated by  rapid  growing  neighbors. 
Besides,  good  preparation  of  soil,  drain- 
age, and  position  is  more  likely  to  be 
secured  for  a  group  than  is  the  case  in 
planting  In  several  places,  while  weeds 
and  encroaching  plants  are  readily  seen 
and  may  be  speedily  removed.  The 
groups,  of  course,  should  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  the  proportions  of  rockwork,  even 
though  there  may  only  be  room  for  a 
few  species. 

In  this  grouping  and  massing  there  Is 
need  of  appropriateness  to  position 
avoiding  formality,  and  acting  on  a  free 
and  natural  principle.  This  limits  alike 
the  coarser  varieties  to  a  clearly  (lefined 
space.  It  also  rives  advantage  to  Ie!«seT 
species  on  equally  legitimate  limits,  llicf 
natural  grouping  or  massing  system  docs 
not  admit  of  the  planting  of  clematises, 
ivies  or  periwinkles,  as  sometimes  done  to 
hide  the  apparent  bareness  of  the  ground, 
for  this  means  the  over-running  of  the 
rock  or  nlpine  plants,  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  rock  garden  is  speedily  obliterated. 
Bare  ground  should  be  covered  by  true 
alpines,  which  signifies  some  rode  viidble, 
and  the  oarnetlng  Implies  a  bloom  that 
may  be  fairly  seen,  and  its  character 
imnreased  upon  all  who  see  it:  whereas 
a  little  flower  hidden  among  other  plants 
escapes  notice.  Arrangement  in  natural 
groups  thus  secures  distinct  and  definite 
aspects  of  vegetation,  as  each  portion 
of  the  rockery  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  observer  sees  new  features  in 
passinsT  from  one  point  to  another.  In- 
deed, the  glory  of  rockwork  Is  to  secure 
effects  of  color  and  brilliancy.  The  hard 
lines  of  the  parterre  are  entirely  absent 
the  groups  of  alpine  flowers  fading  away 
in  nature's  indefinite  and  charming  way. 
If  climbers  and  trailers  are  introduced, 
as  is  desirable  in  some  cases  as  a  back- 
ground, or  for  breaking  the  view  at  par- 
ticular points,  positions  should  be  selected 
where  they  may  luxuriate  without  in- 
terfering- with  the  other  subjects,  eith-»r 
by  their  top  or  root  growths. 

Guthrie,'  Oecla. — The  |300  spent  by 
the  citizens  in  beautifying  the  court 
house,  which  is  being  used  as  temporary 
state  capitol.  helps  the  looks  of  the 
building  materially.  Furrow  &  Co. 
planted  ferns,  hanging  and  climbing 
vines  all  over  the  terraces  of  the  en- 
trance, with  carnations  and  nasturtiums 
mixed  in  the  beds.  The  grounds  are  be- 
ing reworked  and  the  grass  replanted. 
Big  palms  are  being  placed  in  the  stair- 
ways of  the  building. 
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BEDS    OP    TULIPS    IN    QARPIELD    PARK,    CHICAGQ.-See  Last  Issue,  Pint  Psge. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 


ROCHESTER,  R.  Y.,  PARK  NOTES* 

The  attendance  at  Highland  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  was  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  great  draw- 
ing card,  leaving  the  beautiful  weather  out 
of  consideration,  was  the  display  of  lilacs, 
which  are  at  the  height  of  their  glory. 
The  Highland  Park  lilac  collection  has 
achieved  international  recognition,  and 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  dif- 
ferent individual  specimens  that  com- 
prise the  large  collection  were  never  be- 
fore so  abundantly  loaded  down  with 
their  handsome  floral  clusters. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1802,  that 
the  park  board  purcnased  the  nucleus 
of  lilac  varieties,  with  many  other  plants, 
for  the  general  collections  in  Highland 
Park.  The  number  of  species  and 
varieties  in  the  collection  is  about  193, 
including  a  few  that  are  now  in  the  park 
nurseries.  Nearly  all  the  new  varieties 
of  lilacs  are  produced  in  Europe.  A  few 
have  been  raised  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  great  majority  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds  have 
originated  in  France.  The  Lemoines,  of 
Orleans,  well  known  French  nurserymen 
and  hybridists,  have  raised  and  dis- 
seminated all  of  the  handsome  variously 
colored  double  flowering  lilacs  that  many 
people  are  rapturous  over.  The  park 
board,  annually  or  every  other  year  pur- 
chases from  this  firm  what  it  has  to  offer 
in  new  kinds. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  thr'  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  second  best  single 
white  flowering  lilac.  Princess  Alexandra^ 
was  raised  by  a  Canadian  nurseryman, 
and  the  stock  was  obtained  from  this 
source  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  many  years 
since.  White  flowering  lilacs  are  extre- 
mely beautiful  aud  are  perhaps  next 
to    the    red,    or    purple    red,    the    most 


popular.  Madame  Legraye  is  considered 
by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best  single 
white  flowering  lilac.  The  large  petaled 
flowers  are  snowy  white  and  the  clusters 
are  more  lax  than  in  Princess  Alexandra. 
Madam  Moser  is  a  very  free  flowering 
single  white  form,  with  loose,  abundant 
clusters. 

Among  double  white  flowering  lilacs, 
Madame  Lemoine  is  perhaps  the  most 
showy,  but  there  are  others  that  are 
close  rivals.  Miss  Elle'i.  Wilmott,  a  new 
variety,  promises  to  bt  a  fine  form. 
Rabelais,  Dame  Blanche  and  Madame 
Casimir  Perier  are  all  beautiful.  In  the 
dark  single  flowering  shades  of  lilacs, 
that  is,  from  red  to  purple,  and  violet 
red,  there  are  a  number  cf  beautiful 
forms.  Ludwig  Spath  has  long  held  sway 
as  the  best  dark  flowering  variety,  but 
there  are  others  equally  good.  Congo 
has  remarkably  deep  purple  red  flowers. 
Among  new  ones  are  Pasteur,  Uncle 
Tom,  Negro  and  Toussaint  L'Overture, 
which  are  all  fine  forms.  Two  old  van* 
eties  still  hold  their  own.  Aline  Mocquery 
and  President  Massart. 

There  is  a  shade  in  lilacs  which  Is 
somewhat  hard  to  define,  but  it  may  be 
described  as  varying  from  rosy  to  silvery 
and  creamy  pink,  and  it  is  a  fine  expres- 
sion of  delicate  and  refined  colorings. 
Schermerhomi  has  creamy  pink  single 
flowers  and  is  an  old  variety  purchased 
from  a  Long  Island  nursery  many  years 
since.  Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  in  this  range  of  colors  is  Lila- 
rosa.  Among  other  single  flowering 
forms  are  Dr.  Regel,  Amoena.  Furst 
Lichteinstein  and  Melide  Laurent. 

In  a  class  near  to  the  former  range 
of  colors,  from  rosy  lilac  to  pink,  are 
a  number  of  beautiful  double  varieties. 
Count  de  Kerchove,  is  a  handsome  form, 
with  a  grayish  pink  effect.  Emile  Le- 
moine   has    the   flowera   very   much    im- 


bricated and  a  delicate  flesh  rose  color. 
Guizot  and  Madame  Jules  Finger  are 
each  distinctive.  Among  lavender  and 
bluish  shades  there  are  a  great  many 
double  flowering  varieties.  Monument 
Carnot  has  lavender  bluish  flowers  with 
large  clusters.  President  Grevy,  Alphonse 
Lavalle  and  Michael  Buckner  are  three 
old  varieties  that  are  still  in  the  front. 
Marc  Micheli  and  Doyen  Keteleer  have 
light  bluish  tints.  There  are  however 
an  immense  number  of  varieties  approach- 
ing these  shades  in  the  coll.ection  with 
slight,  but  distinct  variations.  In  the 
single  blue  flowering  lilacs,  Colmariensis 
and  Coerulea  Superba  are  old  varieties, 
and  still  two  of  the  most  distinct  of  this 
section. 


Chicago. — Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
arrived  here  May  14  from  a  trip  in  the 
west,  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
the  South  Park  commission  with  regard 
to  several  playgrounds  in  that  part  of 
the  city,  but  principally  Grant  park. 
Mr.  Olmsted's  plan  for  improvement  of 
the  lake  front  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
giant  model  on  which  experts  have  been 
working  the  last  month  in  Blackstone 
hall  at  the  Art  Institute,  where  it  will 
soon    be   exhibited    to   the    public. 

TuE  trees  and  shrubs  in  Jackson  park, 
Chicago,  never  looked  better  than  at 
present.  The  abundant  rains  and  ab- 
sence of  dry  harsh  winds  have  produced 
a  green,  healthy  leafage  and  the  varied 
spring  greens  were  never  better  dis- 
played. The  lilacs  are  at  their  brightest 
and  best  while  there  are  many  pretty 
and  interesting  shrubs  in  flower.  The 
herbaceous  beds,  too,  are  rapidly  coming 
in  line  and  much  relabeling  has  been 
done,  enabling  visitors  to  see  the  correct 
names  of  the  plants  they  admire.  We 
xould  like  to  see  this  extended  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  ^^ 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


A  NEW  PALIL 

PTTCHOBAPUIS     SIEBEBTIANA. 

•  The  genus  ptychoraphis  is  exceptional 
among  eastern  palms  in  its  elegance,  the 
three  or  four  species  known,  all  of  them 
Malayan,  being  as  graceful  as  Gocos 
Weddelliana  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  P. 
Singaporensis  and  P.  augusta,  which  are 
already  in  cultivation,  although  com- 
paratively recent  introductions,  possess 
good  decorative  qualities  and  in  this  new 
species,  which  is  named  in  compliment 
to  Herr  Siebert,  the  highly-esteenjed  di- 
rector of  the  palm,  garden  at  Frankfort, 
we  have  a  most  promising  garden  palm. 
In  the  pose  and  form  of  the  young 
plant  there  is  a  resemblance  to  Daemono- 
rops  fissus,  but  there  are  no  spines  on 
the  ptychoraphis.  The  stems  are  slen- 
der, in  the  case  of  mature  plants  proba- 
bly tufted,  with  elegant  arching  leaves, 
the  petioles  clothed  with  small  brownish 
scales,  the  leaflets  regular,  10  inches 
long,  three-fourths  inch  wide,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  long,  thread-jike  point. 
When  young  they  are  copper-colored, 
changing  with  age  to  a  rich  green  color. 
This  fine  palm  has  been  introduced  by 
Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  and  it  is 
likely  to  prove  one  of  the  best  of  this 
firm's  many  introductions. 

FUCHSIAS. 

These  should  be  placed  in  their  flow- 
ering pots  now,  and  as  they  make  a 
considerable  amount  of  growth  between 
now  and  flowering  time,  a  fairly  large 
shift  should  be  allowed.  Young  plants 
in  d-inch  pots  should  be  given  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots  and  a  substantial  com- 
post, to  which  may  be  adde^a  good  pro- 
portion of  horn  shavings,  bone  dust  or 
some  lasting  fertilizer.  From  now  on 
is  is  impossible  to  keep  fuchsias  too 
cool  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  only 
the  lightest  of  shading  should  be  given 
just  to  keep  the  foliage  from  being  in- 
jured. Pot  firmly  and,  when  staging 
the  plants  give  them  ample  room,  as 
they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  most  desir- 
able form  for  a  fuchsia  is  the  pryamidal, 
which  most  varieties  assume  naturally 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  individual  grower  to  consid- 
er. Water  freely  when  the  roots  are 
working  well  and  keep  an  eye  lifting 
for  white  fly. 


FREESIAS. 


Growers  who  intend  keeping  their  free- 
sia  bulbs  over  for  another  year  will,  if 
they  followed  the  instructions  previously 
given,  have  the  plants  all  ripened  off 
by  now,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  good  they 
will  be  the  better  of  a  thorough  baking 
in  the  sun.  There  are  many  positions 
where  a  shelf  or  two  could  be  rigged  up, 
such  as  the  sunny  end  of  a  span  roofed 
house,  and  here  the  pots  may  be  stood 
for  another  few  weeks,  taking  no  room 
that  is  valuable  and  needing  no  water. 
Any  late  pots  that  have  the  leaves  still 
green  must  be  watered  a  little,  but  dried 
off  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  treated 
as  noted.  The  earliest  ripened  bulbs 
should  be  chosen  for  the  first  potting, 
and  these  may  be  placed  eight  or  nine 
in  a  6-inch  pot  when  ready.  It  does  not 
pay  to  bother  with  small  or  weak  bulbs; 
throw  them  away  and  procure  new  ones. 
But  there  is  no  reason,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  after  the  flowers  are  cut,  why 
some  at  least  of  the  bulbs  cannot  be 
saved  every  year. 


MARGUERnES  FOR  WmiER. 

Where  cuttings  were  struck  as  ad- 
vised recently  the  plants  will  now  be 
nice  little  stock  in  2-inch  pots  and  these 
should  be  stood  outside  in  an  airy,  open 
position,  where  they  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun.  After  they  have 
filled  these  pots  with  roots  give  a  shift 
into  4-inch  and  pot  very  firmly,  so  that 
they  may  stay  in  these  pots  until  the  end 
of  summer  without  becoming  much  pot- 
bound.  The  idea  is  to  get  a  good  solid 
growth  into  the  plants  and  these  will  be 
fine  stock  for  planting  on  the  benches  in 
early  autumn.  Pinch  them  occasional- 
ly and  do  not  allow  them  to  form  flow- 
ers as  they  will  do  if  left  alone.  If  no 
cuttings  have  been  put  in  it  is  not  too 
late  to  get  nice  stock,  but  more  trouble 
will  be  found  just  now  in  getting  growth 
cuttings,  the  points  being  in  most  cases 
full  of  flower.  Strike  the  cuttings  in 
quite  a  cool  place  and  as  soon  as  rooted 
pot  up  and  stand  the  plants  outside  in 
the  full  sun  and  treat  as  advised  for 
earlier  specimens.  Spray  the  plants  oc- 
cassionally  with  tobacco  water;  this  will 
keep  green  fly  in  check  and  also  make 
the  foliage  distasteful  to  the  leaf  min- 
er. When  this  pest  is  noticed  remove  the 
affected  leaves  at  once. 


COLEUS  CORDELU. 

Wm.  Gutbush  &  Son,  London,  Ehig., 
are  sending  out  the  fine  coleus  depicted 
in  the  illustration  on  page  27(5.  This 
lovely  variety  has  been  aptly  called 
**the  queen  of  the  coleus,*'  as  it  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  beauty  of  color  and 
bold  and  striking  habit.  The  leaves  are 
a  beautiful  shade  of  crimson,  tinted 
brown  and  mottled  with  green  and  gold, 
their  shape  being  well  brought  out  in 
the  picture.  It  is  a  grand  variety  either 
for  inside  decorative  work  or  bedding, 
for  both  of  which  purposes  it  has  been 
well  tried  out  by  the  raiser,  a  private 
gardener  of  Surrey.  That  it  has  dis- 
tinctive merits  beyond  the  ordinary  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  a  first  class  cer- 
tificate at  Richmond  rose  show,  awards 
that  are  unusual  for  plants  of  this 
character. 


CYaAMEIIS. 

The  old  plan  of  drying  off  cyclamens 
on  a  bare  shelf  or  a  sunny  frame  is  sel- 
dom practiced  now,  the  more  natoral 
method  of  giving  a  short  rest  after  flow- 
ering but  not  starving  the  roots  being 
much  better.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over  stand  the  plants  in  a  frame  or 
house  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  air 
and  can  be  shaded  from  the  brightest 
sunlight.  Here  the  growth  eases  up  in 
a  natural  and  gradual  manner  and  there 
are  no  violent  alternations  of  drongfat 
and  moisture.  Naturally  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  water  them  nearly  so  freely 
as  when  the  growth  was  active  and  the 
flowers  forming,  but  give  enough  Just  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition.  We 
have  frequently  had  plants  carry  their 
leaves  until  August  or  September  ontil, 
in  short,  they  fell  off  as  the  new  ones 
were  produced.  Some  growers  like  to 
plant  them  out  in  frames  in  summer; 
others  prefer  to  keep  them  in  pots.  Sac- 
cess  will  be  assured  either  way  if  they 
are  properly  looked  after.  Our  best 
plants  have  always  been  produced  by 
keeping  the  old  specimens  in  pots  until 
about  the  end  of  July  when  they  are 
turned  out  and  most  of  the  soil  removed 
from  the  roots.  The  bulbs  are  then  laid 
out  in  a  shady  moist  frame  and  as  soon 
as  signs  of  new  growth  can  be  seen, 
either  at  the  roots  or  the  top  of  the 
bulbs,  they  are  repotted  into  a  smaller 
size  pot  and  grown  on  as  will  be  noted 
in  due  course.  If  the  planting  out  sys- 
tem is  followed  they  are  shaken  out 
earlier  and  planted  about  one  foot  apart 
in  the  frames,  the  atmosphere  kept 
nicely  moist  and  the  plants  lightly 
sprayed  twice  daily  when  bright,  potting 
the  plants  in  early  autumn  into  thair 
flowering  pots.  Young  seedling  stock 
must  be  kept  moving  in  a  light,  cool 
shady  house  not  far  from  the  glass. 
Continue  to  pot  the  seedlings  as  they 
are  ready,  but  do  pot  disturb  them  too 
early  or  the  growth  may  be  checked,  and 
it  is  an  axiom  of  good  cyclamen  culture 
never  to  let  the  plants  be  checked  at  any 
stage  from  the  seedleaf  to  the  flower. 
Keep  a  close  look-out  for  insects ;  they  at- 
tack the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  in 
almost  every  case  before  the  upper. 
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CROTOlf  SUNSHIHE. 

This  is  a  sport  from  that  meritorious 
and  useful  variety,  Queen  IHctoria.  It 
differs  therefrom  in  the  leaves  being 
irregularly  marked  with  yellow,  which 
becomes  intensified,  if  the  plant  is  not 
given  too  much  pot  room,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  These  markings,  which 
may  readily  be  observed  in  the  illustra- 
tion, give  this  variety  a  most  striking 
appearance,  and,  in  consequence,  in- 
crease its  decorative  value.  Queen 
Victoria  and  its  sport.  Sunshine,  are 
among  the  very  best  crotons  ever  sent 
out,  whether  for  bedding  in  summer  or 
for  home  adornment  in  warm  rooms  in 
winter.  We  find  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  crotons  when  lifting  them 
in  the  autumn  after  being  bedded  out 
all  summer,  Fasciatus  being  one  of  the 
very  worst  in  this  connection,  losing  lots 
of  its  leaves  and  some  plants  dying  out- 
right, whereas.  Sunshine  and  Queen 
Victoria  are  among  the  very  best,  scarce- 
ly losing  a  leaf  and  recuperating  quickly. 
The  plant  from  which  the  photograph 
was  taken  was  grown  by  Wm.  Robert- 
son, gardener  for  John  W.  Pepper,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  fall  show. 


CALADIUMS. 

To  bring  out  the  fine  coloring  of  the 
fancy-leaved  caladiums  to  the  full  a 
light  house  and  almost  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  is  needed.  The  development  of 
the  leaves  is  checked  by  inferior  root 
action  or  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  allowing  the  flowers  to  develop 
and  form  seed  is  also  against  them. 
The  ideal  cultural  atmosphere  is  one 
where  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun  are 
broken  up  by  an  open  lath  blind  and 
where  plenty  of  moisture  is  held  in  solu- 
tion, thus  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  spraying  or  syringing.  The  sun 
ensures  a  brisk  buoyant  temperature  and 
suflBcient  fire  heat  at  night  to  prevent 
the  temperature  dropping  below  60® 
should  be  allowed.  A  lot  of  moisture 
is  needed  by  the  roots  to  keep  the  large 
showy  leaves  in  good  condition  and  feed- 
ing is  also  necessary  for,  unlike  many 
foliage  plants,  the  best  varieties  of  cala- 
diums must  have  considerable  manurial 
support  to  bring  out  their  exquisite  col- 
oring. 

RUBBER  PLANTS. 

Where  there  are  large  old  stock  plants 
of  Ficus  elastica  or  F.  pandurata,  good 
specimens  can  be  quickly  produced  by 
ringing  and  mossing  the  growing  points, 
now.  The  plants  may  be  taken  off  of 
various  sizes  from  five  to  eight  good 
leaves  being  the  handiest.  Wherever  it 
is  decided  to  take  the  plant  off,  ring  the 
bark  completely  around,  taking  ^  ring 
about  half  an  inch  or  less.  Have  some 
sand  and  sphagnum  moss  ready  and  tie 
moderately  firm  all  around  about  two 
inches  above  and  below  the  point  of 
ringing  and  about  two  inches  thick.  Keep 
this  constantly  moist  by  syringing  daily, 
or  otherwise.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  the 
plants,  even  if  they  root,  will  likely  lose 
their  foliage  later,  but  if  the  moss  is 
kept  always  wet  from  the  start  practi- 
cally every  one  will  root  and  root  quick- 
ly. When  the  young  growing  points  of 
the  roots  can  be  seen  through  the  moss 
the  plants  may  be  cut  off  and  potted  into 
3-inch  or  4-inch  pots  and  kept  rather 
close   and   moist  until   well   established. 
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CROTON    SUNSHINE. 


Pbovidenoe,  R.  I. — ^The  chrysanthe- 
mum show  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  November 
11  and  12. 


TI91BLY  TOPICS. 

Avoid  feeding  herbaceous  calceolarias 
heavily  while  in  flower. 

Set  out  seedling  plants  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower  and  late  cabbage. 

Propagate  the  best  forms  of  double 
primula  by  hilling  up  and  division  now. 

Good  winter  flowerin|f  geraniums  may 
be  produced   from   cuttings   rooted  now. 

Plant  out  young  hollyhocks  in  rich, 
well  cultivated  soil,  giving  them  ample 
room. 

Finish  up  all  hardy  heibaceous  stock 
planting  and  pot  up  seedling  stock  at 
once. 

Get  the  chrysanthemum  benches  ready 
before  the  young  plants  get  hard  in  the 
pots. 

Pot  up  cut  back  coleuses  and  pinch 
the  young  stock  to  produce  a  bushy 
habit. 

Keep  the  young  fuchsias  regularly 
pinched  and  do  not  allow  them  to  flow- 
er yet. 

Thin  the  early  beets  and  transplant 
thinnings  where  necessary  to  complete 
the  rows. 

Propagate  primroses  and  forgetmenots 
by  division  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
past  their  best. 

Look  out  for  red  spider  in  American 
Beauty  rose  and  take  measures  to  de- 
stroy   it   at   once. 

Plant  tritomas  in  good,  well  manured 
quarters,  both  for  cutting  and  for  a  dis- 
play in  the  border. 

Sow  English  wallflowers  and  Alyssum 
saxatile  in  drills  so  that  the  young  plants 
can  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 

Keep  Odontoglossum  grande  a  little 
on  the  dry  side  now  and  do  not  repot 
until  the  young  growth  starts  and  is 
about   to  start  rooting. 


Look  closely  after  the  newly  planted 
herbaceous  stock  in  sudden  bursts  of 
bright  weather. 

Time  to  clean  up  all  odds  and  ends 
of  protective  material  and  have  every- 
thing tidy  for  the  summer. 

Make  notes  of  the  tulips  and  other 
bulbs  that  made  the  most  satisfactory 
display,   for   reference   in   autumn. 

Pot  up  bouvardias  from  late  struck 
cuttings  and  harden  off  the  older  plants 
preparatory   to  planting  outside. 

Keep  after  the  violet  propagation  un- 
til finished  and  do  not  allow  the  plants 
to    lie   about   after   being   prepared. 

Feed  and  water  the  Old  carnation 
benches  freely  now  as  they  are  probably 
quite  full  of  roots  and  soon  dry  out. 

Keep  Phoenix  Roebelenii  and  similar 
palms  away  from  the  walks  where  they 
are  constantly  being  rubbed  by  passers 
by.  , 

That  beautiful  vine  Gissus  discolor 
must  have  plenty  of  heat,  light  and  moist- 
ure to  bring  out  the  color  in  the  foli- 
age. 

Spray  the  young  smilax  regularly  and 
keep  insects  in  check  and  let  it  make  a 
good  bottom  before  starting  up  the 
strings. 

Stop  the  shoots  of  double  petunias  oc- 
casionally and  do  not  allow  them  to  flow- 
er until  a  good  foundation  for  a  bushy 
plant  has  been  laid. 

Look  carefully  after  the  asters  for 
water  if  dry  weather  sets  in  and 
also  for  cutworms  that  are  very  de- 
structive to  newly  planted  stock. 

Fine  stock  of  pentstemons  and  phloxea 
for  next  year  may  be  produced  by 
striking  the  young  shoots  now  appear- 
ing and  a  little  thinning  will  not  harm 
the  plants.  ^^^ 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

(continue  to  sow  lettuce  for  succes- 
Bion. 

Sow  Lima  beans  if  not  already  done. 
Choose  a  light  warm  soil  when  possible. 

Widen  transplanting  leeks  or  onions 
trim  off  the  tops  to  prevent  their  loppinj: 
over. 

The  old  Thos.  Laxton  pea  is  still 
among  the  best  early  varieties  and  is  an 
excellent  kind  for  planting  late  in  the 
year  to  lengthen  the  season. 

If  Wizard  Burbank  would  achieve 
immortality  let  him  graft  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  dandelion  on  some  useful 
but  tender  vegetable. — Chicago  Tribune. 


NOTES  III  SEASON. 

June  is  the  great  month  for  growth 
and  everything  must  be  done  to  forward 
growth  in  all  choice  vegetables  and  sal- 
ads. When  the  surface  is  constantly  kept 
moving  the  sun's  warmth  gets  down  to 
the  roots  but  the  loose  soil  on  the  top 
prevents  cracking  and  drying  out,  a  great 
trouble  with  heavy  clay  soils.  The  onion 
fly  is  around  now  and,  wherever  there  is 
an  exposed  plant,  that  is  where  plants 
have  been  thinned  and  those  left  are  very 
green,  this  forms  a  ready  opening  for 
the  female  fly  to  lay  its  eggs,  which 
later  develop  into  the  troublesome  "mag- 
got with  which  most  onion  growers  are 
familiar.  Old  soot  freely  sprinkled 
along  the  rows,  especially  after  a  shower 
when  it  will  stick  to  the  plants,  is  a 
good  preventive  of  mischief  from  this 
source  as  it  renders  the  plants  distaste- 
ful to  the  fly  and  stimulates  their  growth 
so  that  they  rapidly  grow  up  and  be- 
come too  large  for  the  insects  to  harm. 

Beets  are  a  good  deal  of  trouble  just 
now.  Besides  hoeing  and  cleaning  the 
plants  have  to  be  singled.  Each  seed  as 
it  is  sown  is  really  an  envelope  contain- 
ing the  germs  of  two,  three  or  more 
plants,  and  if  these  were  allowed  to  come 
along  close  together  badly  shaped  small 
roots  would  result.  For  the  early  beets 
six  inches  apart  is  ample  room  but  the 
later  varieties  may  be  thinned  to  eight 
or  nine  inches.  When  singling  and  thin- 
ning, any  bare  places  in  the  rows  may  be 
flUed  by  transplanting  the  seedlings,  first 
nipping  oflp  the  point  of  the  root. 

Carrots,  especially  the  early  varieties, 
need  not  be  closely  thinned  at  first.  Leave 
them  moderately  thick  and  then  the  best 
roots  can  be  pulled  for  early  dishes  the 
increased  space  making  room  for  those 
left  to  swell.  Carrots  are  not  trans- 
planted but  the  lettuce  crop  where  the 
seeds  have  come  too  thickly  to  remain 
may  be  increased  by  planting  out  the 
thinnings  which  will  come  a  little  later 
than  those  left  undisturbed,  making  a 
nice  succession.  The  later  sowings  should 
be  of  the  cos  or  upright  varieties  as 
these  stand  the  heat  of  summer  better 
than  the  cabbage  sorts.  The  thinnings 
from  the  seed  rows  are  fine  for  trans- 
planting along  the  tops  of  the  celery 
trenches  as  recently  advised. 

Tomatoes  may  be  planted  out  with 
safety  now  on  a  firm,  well  cultivated 
rather  than  a  very  rich  soil.  Place  a 
stake  to  each  plant  if  these  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  single  stem  method.  Tie 
the  plant  loosely  to  the  stake  just  to 
keep  it  from  being  damaged  from  wind, 
but  leave  ample  room  in  the  tie  for  the 
growths  to  swell.     Growth  will  be  very 


active  on  these  plants  when  it  once 
starts  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
around  them  almost  daily  and  remove 
the  laterals  or  side  shoots.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  those  unacquainted  with  this 
method  of  training  tomatoes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  only  the  one 
growing  \iomt  is  allowed  to  each  plant; 
every  other  growth  shoot  is  rubbed  out 
on  sight.  Until  the  first  bunch  or  two 
of  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  freely  feed- 
ing is  not  to  be  thought  of — growth  is 
strong  enough  without  it — but  when  this 
occurs  and  the  fruits  are  swelling  even- 
ly on  the  plants  then  a  little  feeding  is 
needed.  Where  the  leaves  become  so 
large  as  to  hinder  the  development  of 
the  fruit  these  may  also  be  thinned  a 
little,  not  taking  the  whole  leaf,  but  cut- 
ting away  parts  of  it.  But  in  this  con- 
nection remember  that  the  leaves  are  the 
natural  protection  to  the  fruit  from  very 
hot  sun  later  in  the  season  and  let  the 
thinning  or  cutting  be  done  judiciously. 

Squash,  cucumber  or  vegetable  mar- 
row plants  raised  in  flats  or  pots  should 
all  be  planted  out  now.  There  are  often 
places  that  it  is  desirable  to  hide  and 
the  quick  growing  vines  of  these  plants 
may  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.  A 
pumpkin  or  two  planted  in  the  rougher 
part  of  the  garden  will  also  be  useful 
later.  Sow  seed  at  onqe  if  no  plants 
are  at  hand.  The  frames  in  the  hotbed 
as  they  are  cleared  of  spring  onions, 
radishes  and  other  small  crops  may  be 
planted  to  cucumbers  and,  with  a  little 
care,  very  choice  cucumbers  of  the  Tele- 
graph order  may  be  reared.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  established  pinch  out 
the  point  of  each  and  take  about  three 
of  the  resulting  shoots  as  the  foundation 
of  the  plant.  Pinch  these  again  when 
about  one  foot  long  and  this  will  cause 
the  production  of  fruiting  laterals.  Keep 
the  lights  close  at  night  but  ventilate  a 
little  very  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  has  power  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture much.  Increase  this  air  by  degrees 
until  about  midday  and  soon  after  close 
the  frame  with  plenty  of  moisture,  damp- 
ing every  part  of  the  foliage  and  soil 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  frame.  As  the 
season  advances,  morning  damping  will 
also  be  needed  and  the  frame  must  not 
be  closed   so   early   in   the  afternoon. 


TRAINING  CUCUMBERS. 

To  the  beginner  this  appears  like  a 
difiicult  subject,  but  upon  closer 
acquaintance  it  is  quite  easy.  One  has 
but  to  study  the  principles,  and  when 
once  thoroughly  grounded,  the  rest  is 
easy.  Given  a  sturdy-  young  cucumber 
vine,  full  of  life  and  growing  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  after  attaining  a 
length  of  vine  of  a  foot  or  18  inches, 
it  will  commence  to  throw  laterals  or  side 
shoots.  Upon  close  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  three  or  four 
nearest  the  root  are  barren.  They  are 
intended  by  nature  to  be  branches.  By 
removing  these  as  fast  as  they  appear 
the  next  higher  ones  will  appear  and 
these  will  be  found  to  be  fruitful  ones; 
that  is,  each  little  side  shoot  will  have 
a  little  cucumber  or  cluster  of  them.  To 
prevent  these  being  thrown  off  by  the 
rapid  growth  it  is  necessary  to  pinch 
out  the  tip  of  these  laterals  just  beyond 
the  small  fruit.  This  can  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  is  an  eye  left 
for  a  second  lateral  to  form  later  on,  in- 
creasing the  fruiting  area. 

The  above  is  what  is  known  as  the 
single  stem  method ;  the  same  principles 
hold  good  for  the  trellis  method.    In  the 


former  each  plant  has  only  one  stem,  in 
the  latter  severaL  In  the  trellis  siyBtein 
the  lower  barren  shoots  are  allowed  to 
grow  and  are  trained  in  their  proper 
places.  They  will  then  form  fmitfal 
laterals.  The  main  point  in  the  trellis 
system  is  to  prevent  a  heavy  mass  of 
vines,  as  that  means  no  fmit.  Each 
branch  needs  full  light  and  air  for  fruit- 
ing. Too  many  vines  are  practically  the 
same  as  over  seeding  or  over  plantine-^ 
which  is  always  against  maximum  fruit- 
ing. 

FORCING  RUHRARB  WITH  ETHER. 

Rhubarb  is  a  plant  that  is  being  forced 
for  winter  use  more  and  more  every  year. 
The  method  of  forcing  is  very  simple. 
Good,  strong,  thoroughly  established, 
three  or  four-year-old  clumps  are  dug  in 
the  fall.  These  are  stored  in  boxes  or 
cold  frames  until  required  for  use.  They 
are  then  taken  into  the  forcing  house  and 
placed  dose  together  in  boxes  or  in  beds 
underneath  the  benches.  Soil  is  thor- 
oughly packed  between  the  clumps  and 
a  covering  of  from  two  to  six  inches 
of  soil  placed  over  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  kept  between  50^ 
and  60*  and  water  applied  when  neces- 
sary. In  about  four  or  five  weeks'  time 
the  rhubarb  is  ready  to  cut 

In  the  experiments  at  Cornell  on  the 
forcing  of  rhubarb  by  the  use  of  ether, 
the  usual  methods  of  culture  were  prac- 
ticed. The  experiment  was  starteS  on 
December  26,  when  three  clumps  of  ether- 
ized and  three  clumps  of  unetherised 
rhubarb  were  placed  in  boxes  in  a  dark 
mushroom  house.  Care  was  taken  to 
have  both  lots  as  nearly  the  same  weight 
as  possible.  The  effect  of  the  ether  was 
very  pronounced,  the  shoots  of  the  ether- 
ised clumps  being  ready  to  cut  fully  five 
days  before  those  of  the  unetherised 
clumps.  Not  only  were  the  shoots  of 
the  etherized  olumps  earlier  than  those 
of  the  unetherized,  but  there  were  also 
a  great  many  more  of  them.  Four  cut- 
tings were  taken  from  these  two  lots  of 
rhubarb,  and  a  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  edible  stalks 
produced  by  the  etherized  and  unether- 
ized lots.  The  results  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  etherized  lots.  The  first 
cutting  was  made  on  .Tanuary  20,  when 
the  etherized  clumps  yielded  three  pounds, 
one  ounce  of  edible  stalks  and  the  un- 
etherized clumps  one  pound,  six  ounces. 
At  the  second  cutting,  which  was  made 
on  January  26.  the  etherized  lot  yielded 
two  pounds,  nine  ounces,  and  the  un- 
etherized two  pounds,  two  and  a  half 
ounces.  The  third  cutting,  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  showed  no  gain  in  favor  of  the 
etherized  lot  as  both  lots  yielded  one 
pound,  thirteen  ounces.  In  the  fourth 
cutting,  made  on  February  10.  there  was 
once  more  a  slight  increase  in  yield  In 
favor  of  the  etherized  lot  it  yielding  one 
pound,  ten  ounces,  and  the  unetherised 
jot  one  pound,  seven  and  a  half  ounces. 
There  was,  therefore,  from  the  four  cut- 
tings a  total  gain  of  two  pounds,  four 
ounces  in  favor  of  the  etherized  lot  which 
18  equal  to  an  increase  of  about  33  per 
cent  due  to  etherization. 

COST  OF  ETHERIZATION. 

The  expense  of  etherization  is  not  as 
much  as  might  be  expected.  The  initial 
cost  for  a  thoroughly  air-tight  box  need 
not  be  great.     Any  well-made  box  may 

i  "sed  if  the  cracks  are  covered  over 
with  felt  paner  and  the  cover  made  to 
fit  as  closely  as  possible.  Such  a  box 
<^f.\be  made  by  any  handy  man  at  a  very 
slight  cost.  Commercial  sulphuric  ether 
such  as  is  required  for  etherization,  costs 
about  75  cents  a  pound,  which  quantity 
IS  sufficient  to  etherize  30  good-sized 
clumps  of  rhubarb.  Thus  the  cost  of 
the  process  is  so  little  that  it  is  more 
than  covered  by  the  five  days'  gaui  in 
time,  which  means  a  considerable  sst- 
ing  of  labor  and  often  a  better  price  for 
the  rhubarb.  The  extra  quantity  of  riin- 
barb  produced  by  etherisation  li  dear 
gam. — Canadian  Florist  ^^ 
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About  Orchids. 


Cattleta  Sufebba  needs  more  heat 
than  most  other  cattleyas. 

Water  calanthes  freely  when  the 
roots  are  taking  well  to  the  new  soil  but 
not  before. 

Laslia  Majalis,  now  flowering,  is 
certainly  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Mex- 
ican Islias. 

The  yellow  lycastes  are  frequently 
seen  now,  and  these  old-time  favorites 
are  worth  attention. 

The  hybrid  phaiuses,  when  they  be- 
come sufficiently  plentiful,  should  prove 
useful  to  cut  flower  growers. 

Some  of  the  best  growers  of  dendro- 
biums  give  the  plants  practically  out- 
door treatment  in  summer. 

Always  keep  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea» 
the  varieties  of  C.  gigas  and  the  hybrid 
G.  Hardyana  well  up  to  the  light. 

A  STUDY  of  the  roots  of  orchids  and 
the  way  they  are  working  in  the  com- 
post is  an  index  as  to  the  amount  of 
watering  needed. 

Ck>ELOGYNE  Gbistata  must  be  kept 
cool  and  moist  in  a  shady  well  ventilated 
house  or  frame.  This  orchid  dislikes 
disturbance  at  the  roots. 

Keep  the  dendrobiums  right  up  to 
the  light.  The  deciduous  kinds,  like 
D.  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode,  do 
best  in  very  small  pots  or  pans. 

An  atmosphere  well  impregnated  with 
ammonia  caused  by  damping  with  ma- 
nure water  or  sprinkling  soil  and  lime 
around  under  the  stages  is  flne  now  for 
cattleyas. 

Keep  Cypripedium  insigne  growing 
freely  now  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere 
but  not  too  much  heat.  When  the 
growth  is  flnished  a  cool  frame  is  the 
^best  position  for  the  plants. 

The  old  method  of  feeling  the  leaves 
with  the  hand  is  still  the  best  to  decide 
when  to  lower  the  shades  on  cattleyas 
in  houses  where  these  are  provided. 
Where  no  blinds  are  used  some  shade 
must  now  be  put  on  the  glass. 


CYMBIDIUnS. 


Although  a  fairly  large  genus  numer- 
ically, cymbidium  is  not  a  popular  one, 
if  we  except  a  few  well  known  species 
and  hydrids.  The  flowers  are  attractive 
and  extremely  lasting,  in  one  instance 
especially — the  well  known  C.  Lowian- 
um — the  flowers  of  which  last  for  months 
on  end  if  kept  in  a  moderately  cool 
house.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
is  the  species  illustrated,  C.  ebumeum, 
which  is  an  early  spring  flowering  plant 
of  great  merit.  It  bears  large,  handsome 
flowers,  deliciously  fragrant,  the  sepals 
pure  ivory  white,  the  petals  and  lips 
stained  with  yellow,  making  it  most  at- 
tractive. In  the  young  stage  C.  ebur- 
neum  has  a  distinctive  pseudo-bulb,  but 
with  age  the  plant  assumes  a  kind  of  dis- 
tichous leaved  stem  and  the  flower  spikes 
occur  between  the  leaves.  A  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  it  thrives  well  in  a 
warm  moist  house. 

O.  giganteum  and  C.  Lowianum  are 
two  species  a  good  deal  alike  in  habit, 
so  much  so,  in  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  when  out  of  flower  and  the 
one  is  often  imported  for  the  other. 
They  are  tall  growing  plants,  throwing 
up  fine  arching  foliage  that  shows   up 


the  long  flower  spikes  to  good  effect 
Either  are  fine  exhibition  orchids.  Many 
growers  still  cling  to  the  hot  moist  house 
for  these  orchids,  but  they  do  far  bet- 
ter in  quite  a  cool  structure.  The  best 
plants  we  ever  had  were  grown  in  a 
cool  fernery,  where,  owing  to  defects  in 
the  heating  system,  we  could  not  keep 
the  temperature  much  above  40"  on  cold 
nights  and  which  was  comparatively 
shady  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  trees  and 
buildings.  Here  the  cymbidiums  made 
a  wonderfully  free  growth  with  fine 
healthy  foliage  and  fiowered  every  year 
most  profusely.  They  were  taken  out 
of  the  house  for  decoration  when  in 
flower,  and,  owipg  to  the  large  size  of 
the  plants,  were  not  moved  about  much 
and  often  remained  in  living  rooms  for 
six  weeks  while  in  flower. 

There  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Low- 
ianum and  G.  ebumeum  which  was 
raised    in    England    and    christened    G. 


orchids  and  we  have  been  most 
ful  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  good 
sound  loam  and  the  fourth  part  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss.  If  some  good 
sharp  leaf  mould  can  be  obtained  this 
is  also  a  good  addition,  and  the  whole 
should  be  kept  in  good  mechanical  order 
by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  rough  crocks 
and  charcoal.  When  healthy,  the  plants 
extend  very  rapidly  and  soon  become 
immense  specimens,  but  when  they  once 
get  into  really  bad  order  they  may  as 
well  be  thrown  away,  for  they  seldom 
recover  to  amount  to  much.  While 
growing  freely  cymbidiums  like  plenty  of 
water,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  unless  they  get  it  the  foli- 
age soon  gets  overrun  with  insects  and 
they  cease  to  be  satisfactory.  When  the 
growth  is  quiet,  reduce  the  water  sup- 
ply considerably,  but  at  no  time  is  dry- 
ing off,  as  practiced  with  dendrobiuma 
and  other  deci^ous  orchids,  necessary. 


CYMBIDIUM    EBURNEUM. 


eburneo-Lowianum.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful plant,  with  flowers  having  the 
white  sepals  and  petals  of  G.  eburneum 
and  the  wedge  shaped  crimson  blotch  on 
the  lip  as  seen  in  G.  Lowianum,  which 
makes  it  very  effective.  The  cross  has 
been  raised  both  ways  and  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  owing  to  the  strong  growth 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  prop- 
agated. 

These  cymbidiums  like  a  much   more 
substantial  compost  than  the  majority  of 


Falmouth,  Mass. — H.  V.  Lawrence 
has  planted  up  his  lot  adjoining  his 
place  on  Locust  street  with  choice 
shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  making  a  fine 
display. 

Salt  Lajke  Gity,  Utah. — J.  Edward 
Taylor,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  reported  at*  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  board  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest has  been  noted  during  the  past 
year  in  fruit  growing  all  over  the  state. 
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Gab^siidig  is  cotten  up  for  Its  readers  and  In 
Jjeir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it .  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  siiii 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  v%  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  AHT  QuBenoiTB  Tou  plcase  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  yegetables  or  other  pra'ticul 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SiKD  US  NoTSB  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  successes  thr.t  others 
may  m  enlightened  and  enco'iraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Snro  UB  Pbotoobapbb  ob  Skbtcbxb  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  Tegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
tbem  ensraved  for  GABDBifiNO. 
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Look  tinder  the  leaves  for  insects. 

Don't  allow  young  rose  plants  to 
flower. 

Plant  chrysanthemums  on  the  green- 
house benches. 

Thin  flowering  shrubs  a  little  after 
the  blooms  are  over. 

A  besting  period  is  probably  natural 
for  Asparagus  plumosus. 

Use  hellebore  powder  on  the  gooseberry 
bushes  if  caterpillars  are  seen. 

PiiACE  the  strings  for  the  morning 
glories  at  the  same  time  as  the  plants  are 
set  out. 


Granite  chippings  are  said  to  cause 
high  color  in  flowers  if  used  in  pots  or 
borders. 

Nephbolefis  Amerfohli  is  higlily 
spoken  of  in  some  of  the  foreign  garden- 
ing papers. 

The  old  ground  or  Clifton  ivy  (Nepeta 
Glechoma)  is  a  pretty  basket  plant  when 
well  grown. 

The  activity  of  the  horticultural  in- 
spector and  sprayer  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  times. 

Why  Anglo-American  carnations  when 
referring  to  varieties  raised  in  the 
United  States? 

The  area  of  glass  insured  against  hail 
in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  over  35,500,- 
000  square  feet. 

Lath  Houses  are  gaining  favor  for 
the  growth  of  many  plants  during  the 
summer  months. 

It  is  cheaper  to  build  a  shed  than  a 
greenhouse  and  greenhouses  need  not 
be  used  for  potting  sheds. 

Greenhouse  Benches  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  whitewashed  before 
they  are  refilled  with  soil. 

Ferns  are  always  better  repotted  or 
transplanted  when  just  starting  into 
growth  than  when  quite  at  rest. 

A  FLOWER  show  is  to  be  held  in  Aug- 
ust under  the  auspices  of  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society  at  Calgary,   Alberta. 

Whitino  and  starch,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one  is  recommended  as 
a  good  basis  for  making  liquid  shad- 
ing. 

Roof  Gardens  as  playgrounds  for 
the  children  in  the  west  side  schools  at 
Chicago  are  suggested  by  the  board  of 
education. 

New  York  papers  are  noting  the 
fact  (?)  that  geraniums  are  suffering 
a  lack  of  popularity,  their  place  being 
taken  by  hyacinths. 

Screw  pegs  that  will  not  draw  out  of 
the  soil  look  promising.  They  are  made 
of  wire  of  varying  sizes  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  use  by  an  English  firm. 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
National  Botanic  Garden,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  said  to  own  the  most  complete 
collection  of  Robert  Burns'  works  in  the 
world. 

Paper  pots  that  slip  upwards  when  the 
young  plants  are  transplanted  and  form 
a  protection  against  cutworms  and  other 
insects  are  meeting  with  favor  in  some 
places. 

The  liberal  premiums  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  National  Flower  Show, 
to  be  held  at  Chicago  next  November, 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  foreign 
exhibitors. 

The  American  early  flowering  varie- 
ties of  sweet  peas  have  not,  so  far,  proved 
of  great  value  in  England,  possibly  owing 
to  climatic  conditions,  but  growers  are 
hopeful  that  they  will  do  better  when 
thoroughly  acclimated. 

We  have  received  the  preliminary 
schedule  of  the  eighth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  to  be  held  November 
10-12.  A  good  list  of  classes  is  given 
but  the  value  of  the  premiums  is  not 
yet  decided.  Walter  Koella,  58  Bishop 
street.  New  Haven,  is  secretaiy. 


Gtmnogramhas  and  common  pterises 
are  among  the  ""weeds"  that  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  batches  of  choice 
seedling  ferns  and  should  be  removed 
early  to  avoid  crowding  out  better  thingn. 

W.  A.  Hastings,  representing  A.  H. 
Hews  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  visited  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
since  January  1,  and  reports  the  trade  in 
those  sections  as  nniversaJly  interested 
in  the  National  Flower  Show  and  al- 
ready planning  to  attend  same. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  20-24,  in- 
clusive, containing  in  addition  to  the 
routine  matter  the  excellent  papers  read 
nt  the  meeting,  together  with  the  discus- 
sions on  a  great  variety  of  live  trade 
topics. 

The  Sanders  Library. — ^The  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Chicago  and  the 
Florists'  Club  of  that  city,  both  of 
which  were  offered  the  valuable  horti- 
cultural section  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Edgar  Sanders,  missed  a  golden  op- 
portunity in  not  accepting  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  private  library  of 
this  character  now  in  existence  on  the 
American  continent.  When  Mrs.  Victor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sanders,  found  that 
neither  of  these  organizations  would  ac- 
cept the  books  they  were  presented  to 
the  John  Crerar  library  at  Chicago, 
where  we  understand  they  will  be 
housed  berrafter. 


BNCOURAGE  THB  CHnj>RElf. 

Without  going  into  maw^kish  sentiment 
^'e  candidly  advise  parents  to  encourage 
their  children  to  Uke  an  interest  in 
gardening.  Boys  and  girls  who  are 
taught  when  quite  young  to  interest  them- 
selves in  things  that  grow  are  always 
more  intelligent  and  brighter  than  those 
who  take  all  these  things  for  granted. 
There  is  a  constant  freshness  in  garden- 
ing—the thing  never  palls— and  while 
not  advising  that  the  boys  shall  be  kept 
all  the  time  digging  the  patch  while  their 
more  fortunate  (?)  schoolmates  are  en- 
joying baseball  and  other  sports,  the  love 
of  flowers  and  growing  things  is  innate 
in  us  all  and,  if  encouraged,  develops, 
if  not  it  gradually  dies  out 

It  is  easy  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
boy  or  girl  that  he  or  she  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  plants,  fruit 
or  vegetables  in  the  corner  that  is  their 
special  province  and,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  a  commercial  spirit  as  well 
as  a  gardening  spirit,  let  them,  when 
anything  can  be  spared,  sell  it  if  possi- 
ble to  provide  them  pocket  money.  Even 
if  nothing  in  this  line  can  be  tolerated 
let  the  children  take  a  bunch  of  flowers 
to  their  teachers.  This  is  a  never  fail- 
ing pleasure  to  them  and  the  teacher 
also  in  most  cases.  In  quite  a  number 
of  cases,  however,  the  children  take  to 
gardening  as  young  ducks  do  to  water 
and  the  habit  once  formed  remains.  Ajid 
the  trend  of  recent  times  towards  bean* 
tifying  home  and  park  grounds  sho^ws 
that  those  in  power  in  the  land  amply 
recognize  the  fact  that  gardening  'elevates 
the  mind  and  that  he  who  takes  a  de- 
light in  having  his  home  surround!  niss 
beautiful  is  a  better  citizen  than  he  who 
lets  things  slide.  Help  your  children 
all  you  can  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
these  things  and  you  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.  ^^ 
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The  Oracle. 


YoQ  are  iDritedto  consult  'THE  OKACLI**  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  aiie  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  sriven. 


PAIR  TUfG  GREENHOUSE  PIPES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  steam  heating  pipes  in  green- 
bouses  be  painted  to  keep  tbem  from 
rasting?  Wbat  do  you  consider  the  best 
preparation  to  use?  Do  you  consider  the 
use  of  galvanized  pipes  an  advantage? 

A  good  paint  for  the  purpose  can  be 
made  from  lamp  back  and  linseed  oil. 
Ordinary  black  asphaltum  paint  thinned 
with  turpentine  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  will  not  radiate  heat  as 
well  as  the  above.  Before  the  pipes  are 
painted  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
any  rust  that  has  formed. 


SOWING  CraAMENS. 

E».  Gabdenino: — 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  cycla- 
men seeds?  I  sowed  some  six  weeks 
ago  and  they  have  not  made  their  appear- 
ance yet.  I  am  satisfied  the  seed  was 
good  as  I  obtained  it  from  a  reliable 
house  from  whom  I  have  never  received 
any  but  good  seeds.  Please  give  all  in- 
formation you  can  on  this  subject  and 
say  how  long  it  will  take  to  obtain  good 
plants  from  seed.  J.  A.  K. 

Although  the  seedlings  should  be  show- 
ing through  by  now  we  would  not  des- 
pair of  seeing  them,  as  cyclamen  seed 
often  germinates  rather  irregularly.  There 
is  no  special  time  for  sowing  cyclamen 
seed.  Growers  who  prepare  large  stocks 
for  market  sow  in  August  and  again  in 
November  besides  spring  sowings  and 
bring  the  plants  along  in  batches  as 
needed.  Your  plants  when  they  appear 
will  be  a  little  late  but  they  will  make 
fine  stock  for  growing  on  another  season. 
Do  not  disturb  the  seedlings  until  they 
have  produced  the  second  leaf  when  they 
may  be  pricked  off  in  flats  and  subse- 
quently potted  singly,  growing  them  in 
a  cool,  moist  house  lightly  shaded  all 
summer.  Further  particulars  of  these 
plants  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in 
the  greenhouse  column.  It  takes  about 
11  months  to  grow  good  plants  from  seed 
to  flower  with  the  best  care  but  begin- 
ners should  allow  a  little  more  time. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVETS. 

Ed.  Gabdenino: — 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  take 
care  of  California  privet?  We  just 
planted  2,000  of  them  the  last  week  in 
April.  They  are  from  three  and  one- 
fourth  to  four  feet  high,  bushy  stock, 
three  times  transplanted ;  the  roots  were 
very  dry,  as  they  came  from  New  York, 
and  must  have  been  on  the  road  about  two 
weeks.  We  at  once  watered  them  thor- 
oughly and  planted  them  in  a  trench 
about  20  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide. 
A  layer  of  rotted  cow  manure  about  thr^ 
inches  was  put  down;  then  two  inches 
of  soil ;  then  the  privets  were  planted 
15  inches  deep.  We  first  put  in  soil  about 
six  inches,  then  fill  in  water;  this  gives 
them  a  good  wet  bottom  for  some  time. 
There  are  some  of  them  starting  to  grow. 
Here  and  there  they  come  out  a  little 
green.  How  long  will  it  take  the  others 
to  come?  The  wood  is  sound  and  soft 
yet.  Will  the  privets  grow  out  very 
much  this  summer?  How  would  you 
trim  these?  Privet. 

The  privets  appear  to  have  been  treat- 
ed all  right  and  the  cause  of  their  not 
starting  more  regularly  is  doubtless  the 
long  drying  they  were  subjected  to.  We 
should  not  care  to  plant  so  deeply  as 
you  have  done,  or  use  so  much  manure 
at  first ;  still,  this  would  probably  not  . 
account  for  their  not  starting  well.  The 
best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  keep  the  sur- 


face soil  moved  frequently  to  admit  the 
air  to  the  roots,  and  not  let  them  dry 
out.  The  privet  is  a  plant  that  is  very 
easily  satisfied  once  it  gets  hold,  and 
this  your  plants  will  doubtless  do  this 
season  and  will  make  better  growth 
next  year.  Trim  them  in  a  little  at 
once  and  next  year  they  can  be  trimmed 
in  any  form  desired.  Should  any  plants 
die  out,  replace  them  next  season  with 
stock  purchased  nearer  home.  Remove 
also  any  plants  that  do  not  make  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  growth  this  year  and 
replace  these  also. 


VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  define  a  tea  rose,  a  hybrid  tea 
and  a  hybrid  perpetual.  How  often  do 
the  different  classes  flower  in  a  sea- 
son? X.   Y.  Z. 

The  teas  are  a  class  of  more  or  less 
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dwarf  roses  that,  owing  to  the  resemb- 
lance, real  or  fancied,  of  their  fragrance 
to  tea  were  called  "tea-scented"  roses 
and  this  has  been  abbreviated  to  "tea." 
They  are  an  extremely  free  flowering 
race  that  continues  to  bloom  right  along 
from  side  shoots  and  stems  springing 
from  the  base.  Well  known  examples  or 
this  section  are  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and 
Safrano.  Hybrid  teas  are  roses  that 
have  been  originated  by  crossing  teas 
with  other  classes  of  roses.  Madame 
Testout  is  a  well  known  example.  Hy- 
brid perpetuals  usually  flower  upon  the 
apex  of  growth  only,  though  some  va- 
rieties flower  with  comparative  freedom 
from  side  shoots.  They  are  not  so  con- 
stant as  the  classes  with  which  we  are 
comparing  them  but  make  a  grand  show 
outside  in  June  and  July.  They  were 
formerly  much  grown  for  cutting,  but 
the  teas  and  hybrid  teas  have  taken 
their  place.  General  Jacqueminot,  Ul- 
rich  Brunner,  Paul  Neyron  and  Fran 
Karl  Druschki  are  well  known  examples 
of  this  clam  «ll 


i 


EGG  PLAIfTS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  have  a  small  house  that  I  want  to 
put  in  egg  plants.  I  use  hot  water  heat 
and  have  no  solid  beds.  Can  I  get  a 
crop  and  how  can  I  prevent  red  spider? 
The  house  is  clean  at  present.  I  have 
large  plants  on  hand. 

F.  G.  S. 

Egg  plants  require  conditions  similar 
to  tomatoes.  If  anything  they  are  mors 
sensitive  to  cold,  hence  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  up  constantly.  Let  60' 
be  the  minimum  at  any  time.  They  love 
the  sun,  so  keep  the  glass  clean.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  and  in  this  respect  the 
numerous  instructions  for  feeding  toma- 
toes will  apply.  In  regard  to  red  spi- 
der, under  that  heading  one  could  in- 
clude the  entire  greenhouse  management. 
Anything  done  to  encourage  the  plants 
retards  red  spider  and,  on  the  other 
hand,    every    drawback    and   neglect   en- 


courages the  pest.  In  other  words,  in- 
sects flourish  on  poorly  fed,  neglected 
plants.  Very  often  one  can  find  small 
greenhouses  managed  along  lines  that  if 
the  roots  are  watered  all  is  well.  The 
attendant  does  not  realise  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  as  important  as  the  soil 
heat  or  light.  I  mean  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Such  a  person  will  wa- 
ter the  roots  and  no  more.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  walks,  sides  of  beds, 
ends  of  houses,  in  fact,  every  inch  of  sur- 
face be  sprayed  several  times  each  sun- 
ny day  to  provide  suitable  conditions 
for  the  plants.  If  30  pounds  of  water 
pressure,  or  more,  is  at  command,  you 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  per- 
fectly clean  by  forcing  the  water  up- 
wards under  each  leaf  at  least  twice  a 
week,  on  sunny  mornings.  If  there  is  no 
water  pressure,  you  can  kill  red  spider 
by  spraying  with  a  mixture  of  one  ounce 
naptha  soap  to  one  gallon  of  soft  water. 
Dissolve  cold;  then  add  one  ounce  nico- 
ticide  to  each  gallon  and  apply  to  under 
side  of  foliage,  on  cloudy  days  or  in  the 
evening  on  sunny  days. 


Societies. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  received  the  ninth  and  tenth 
installments  of  the  press  service  of  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture,  dis- 
tributed by  J.  H.  Burdett,  One-hun- 
dred-and-fourth  place,  Chicago.  As 
usual  the  articles  are  of  a  varied  and 
useful  character,  the  titles  of  which 
follow:  Ninth  installment,  "Bellwort," 
"Salsify,"  "Deutzias,"  "Kale."  Tenth 
installment,  "Hardy  Chrysanthemums," 
"The  Mulberry,"  "Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses." 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCEBTY. 

JUNE   SHOW   AT   NEW   YORK. 

A  conference  was  held  in  New  York 
recently  relative  to  the  June  show  of 
outdoor  and '  other  roses.  This  meeting 
decided  the  date  to  be  in  the  middle  or 
last  week  in  June.  President  Simpson 
and  others  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society  attended  this  meeting. 
There  has  been  a  strong  inclination  at  all 
gatherings  hitherto  to  emphasize  the  de- 
sirability of  the  June  exhibitions  and  this 
year  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  "A  rose  for  every  home;  a  bush 
for  every  garden."  At  the  time  of  the 
year  when  this  motto  can  be  brought  to 
the  eyes,  of  a  larger  gathering  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  the  American 
Rose  Society  invites  the  attention  of  all 
its  members  to  this  affair,  requesting 
especially  growers  of  outdoor  roses  of  any 
and  all  varieties  to  be  on  hand  and  fur- 
thermore would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
receive  the  support  gf  any  friends  in  the 
way  of  prizes  for  this  show.  A  word  to 
growers :  Remember  that  this  is  a  popular 
show  thrown  open  to  thousands  of  people 
who,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  gather 
for  miles  from  the  most  populous  subur- 
ban district  in  all  America — and  this 
means  cultivating  business.  So  we  want 
the  rosarians  of  New  Jersey,  all  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  with  as  many 
from  Ohio  and  further  west  as  practical 
to  send  on  what  they  can.  We  want  the 
rich  men's  estates  with  their  wealth  of 
beauty  and  their  educated  gardeners  to 
lend  a  hand  and  contribute  of  the  glory 
of  the  products  of  "the  leafy  month  of 
June"  to  the  coming  rose  show  next 
month. 

Benjamin  HAMMOND^ec'y. 
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CAMATIQIf  CULTURB. 

A  iMper  read  by  Andrew  B.  Kennedy,  gar- 
dener to  D.  Lealle  Ward,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Morris  County  Gardeners*  and  FloriKts'  So- 
ciety,   Morristown,    N.   J. 

In  the  early  days  of  November  the 
start  should  be  made.  A  pasture  or  old 
meadow  will  furnish  the  best  soil;  that 
is  the  most  fibrous.  Cut  the  turf  about 
three  inches  thick.  If  suitable  soil  can- 
not be  found  on  the  home  grounds  buy 
it ;  for  "That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest" 
certainly  does  not  apply  in  this  case. 
When  the  sod  is  procured  it  should  be 
piled  in  a  shed  er  on  some  well  drained 
spot,  placing  the  grass  side  down  and 
using  two  layers  of  sod  to  one  layer  of 
fresh  cow  manure. 

CUTTZNOS. 

There  exists  a  vast  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  many  cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  a  stem,  as  well  as  when, 
where  and  how  to  take  them.  To  give 
a  rule  to  govern  this  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  as  different  varieties  differ 
widely  in  habit.  As  an  example,  take  a 
shoot  of  Victory  80  inches  long  and  bear- 
ing an  opening  flower.  It  will  be  found 
to  have  about  10  joints.  In  the  axils 
of  the  first  three  leaves  (beginning  at 
the  top)  are  found  flower  buds,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  shoots  borne  on  a 
foot  stalk  and  in  the  remaining  five  are 
shoots  that  can  be  taktn  off  with  a  heel 
and  will  make  excellent  material  for 
propagation. 

PROPAGATION. 

A  propagating  house  is  the  most  prac- 
tical where  a  large  number  of  cuttings 
are  to  be  struck.  For  private  gardeners 
and  small  growers,  boxes  or  a  front 
bench  in  a  carnation  house  will  give  as 


good  results  if  bottom  heat  can  be  given. 
Clean,  sharp  sand  t^hould  be  used  which, 
after  watering  and  pounding  down  with 
a  brick,  should  not  be  more  than  three 
inches  deep.  With  a  straightedge  and 
a  pruning  knife  oi)en  furrows  about  an 
inch  and  one-half  apart.  Place  the  cut- 
tings one  inch  apart  and  insert  about  an 
inch  in  the  sand.  Fasten  the  cuttings  by 
an  inward  and  downward  thrust  of  the 
index  fingers,  water  thoroughly  and  give 
an  even  temperature  of  48°  to  50°  in 
the  atmosphere  and  60°  to  65°  in  the 
sand.  Cuttings  rooted  in  boxes  or  on  a 
greenhouse  bench  must  be  carefully 
shaded  on  bright  days  with  paper  or 
cheesecloth,  until  they  have  become  cal- 
loused. 

POTTING. 

About  three  weeks  after  insertion  in 
the  sand  cuttings  should  be  ready  to  pot. 
Don't  allow  the  roots  to  become  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  be- 
fore potting.  A  good,  fibrous  soil  free 
from  manure  should  be  used  at  the  first 
potting,  which  will  be  into  2  or  2V^-inch 
pots.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  a  little  sand 
may  be  used  to  insure  good  drainage. 
After  the  plants  are  potted,  place  them 
in  about  the  same  temperature  as  when 
they  were  rooted,  preferably  a  few  de- 
grees higher  than  lower  for  the  first 
week  or  10  days,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  cool,  light  house.  When 
the  2-inch  pots  are  nicely  filled  with 
roots  (not  pot  bound)  shift  to  4-inch, 
using  soil  from  the  compost  pile  that  is 
to  be  used  later  in  filling  the  benches. 
The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up 
(not  sifted)  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  added.  Pot  firmly.  Do  not  let  the 
plants    get     potbound.     Good    planting 


will  show  the  soil  about  one  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  bench,  so  in  planting  see 
that  the  top  of  the  ball  is  set  to  that 
level  and  draw  up  the  surrounding  soil 
to  hold  the  water  at  planting  time  rathjer 
than  fill  over  the  ball  when  the  bench  is 
finally  leveled  and  trodden  down.  Shad- 
ing is  not  necessary  with  pot  grown 
plants.  When  benched  an  abundance  of 
air  night  and  day,  careful  watering  and 
light  and  frequent  syringing  is  all  that 
will  be  needed  to  encourage  a  healthy 
growth  till  cutting  begins. 

STOPPING. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work 
is  stopping  the  growths  to  form  a  bushy 
plant  About  the  time  the  plants  get 
their  first  shift  the  majority  of  them  will 
need  stopping.  The  first  stopping  should 
be  done  either  a  week  before  or  a  week 
after  the  shift.  Probably  the  best  time 
is  when  the  roots  strike  the  side  of  the 
pot  after  the  shift.  It  is  done  by  grasp- 
ing the  stem  of  the  plant  with  the  left 
hand  and  bending  the  top  with  the  right 
till  it  snaps  out.  All  shoots  must  re- 
ceive like  treatment  until  about  August 
15.  Shoots  appearing  later  than  this  if 
allowed  to  mature  will  produce  flowers 
at  a  time  when  the  cooler  weather  will 
permit  of  their  perfect  development. 

THING. 

With  potted  plants  the  first  tieing 
should  be  done  while  the  plant  is  in  the 
4-inch  pot.  A  thick  cane  stake  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  Cut  the  stakes  10 
or  12  inches  long  so  that  when  forced  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  there  will  be  room 
to  tie  not  only  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  but  also  side  shoots  until  they 
reach  the  first  wire  after  planting. 
Wires  run  tlie  length  of  the  bench  and 
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twine  tied  across  Uiem  fnrnish  the  most 
satisfactory  tie  after  benching. 

FEEDING. 

Feeding  and  catting  should  l>egin  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  plants  have  made 
a  good  growth  the  soil  in  the  bench  will 
be  partially  exhausted  and  feeding  from 
now  on  may  be  done  with  safety  and  will 
give  good  results.  Carnations  are  not 
particular  about  their  food  but  demand 
it  regularly.  Unlike  the  rose  the  carna- 
tion is  seldom  off  crop,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  regular  feeding.  The  kind  of  food 
must  be  governed  by  the  kind  of  soil. 
First  find  what  your  soil  lacks  and  then 
supply  it  if  possible.  As  a  rule,  however, 
carnations  will  take  kindly  to  a  light 
dusting  of  sheep  manure  once  a  week 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  A 
good  way  to  apply  this  is  to  water  lightly, 
dust  on  the  manure  and  then  finish 
watering.  As  spring  advances  liquid 
manure  is  good. 

Disbudding  is  very  necessary  work. 
The  plants  should  be  gone  over  at  least 
once  a  week.  Fumigating  once  a  week 
from  the  time  the  plants  are  potted  is 
a  sure  preventive  for  fly  and  thrips.  New 
diseases  seldom  attack  carnations,  and 
with  old  ones,  such  as  rust  and  stem  rot, 
all  are  acquainted  and  fairly  well  able 
to  combat.  Many  no  doubt  prefer  the 
old  method  of  field  culture,  but  the  fore- 
going statements  have  been  gleaned  from 
actual  and  recent  experience  in  pot  cul- 
ture. 


THE  FUTUBB. 

The  future  of  the  carnation  is  very 
bright.  Ijast  year's  novelties  have  all 
made  good  and  those  in  sight  at  present 
look  very  promising.  In  conclusion  there 
is  a  standard  that  every  grower,  whether 
commercial  or  private,  should  strive  to 
reach,  namely,  that  every  flower  be  a 
perfect  flower  so  that  every  carnation 
displayed,  whether  at  show,  in  store,  or 
as  a  decoration  in  a  private  dwelling, 
shall  be  an  exhibition  in  itself  of  profes- 
sional work. 


BOTAKICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  third  International  Botanical 
Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Brussels  from 
May  11  to  May  22,  1010.  Owinjr  to  the 
death  of  Professor  L.  Errera.  who  was 
appointed  joint  president  of  the  organiz- 
ing committee  held  at  Vienna  in  1005, 
and  also  of  his  successor.  Count  O.  do 
Kerchove  de  Dentergem,  Baron  de  Mo- 
reau  and  M.  Th.  Durand  are  now  the 
presidents.  At  the  close  of  1907  The 
newly-constituted  executive  convoked  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  Belgian  botan- 
ists ;  this  meeting,  held  at  Brussels,  after 
an  exchange  of  views,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  regulations  for  the 
said  congress:  Membership  of  the  con- 
gress shall  be  conditional  upon  subscrib- 
ing to  its  regulations  and  a  payment  of 
fifteen  francs  ($2.88).  Any  language 
may  be  used  in  the  discussions,  but 
French  will  be  the  ofiicial  language  of 
the  congress.  Papers  on  various  ques- 
tions affecting  theoretical  or  applied 
botany — apart  from  those  specified  in 
the  agenda  of  the  special  sections — ^may 
be  submitted  to  the  organizing  commit- 
tee, who  shall  decide  as  to  the  discussion 
of  the  same  and  their  inclusion  in  the 
minutes  of  the  congress.  These  papers 
may  be  written  in  German,  EngUsh, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  Ital- 
ian or  Portuguese ;  they  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation of  their  summing-up  in  either  Ger- 
man, English,  or  French.  All  communi- 
cations relating  to  the  congress  should 
be  addressed  as  follows:  Dr.  E.  De  Wil- 
deman,  General  Secretaiy  of  the  Organ- 
izing Conmiittee,  Jardin  Botanique  de 
i'Etat,  Bmasels,  Belgium. 


DATE-PALM  CULTUKB. 


Under  the  title  of  "Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  Date-Palm  Culture,"  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  Experiment  Station  is 
sending  out  a  leaflet  by  R.  H.  Forbes. 
This  says  that  much  experience  has  been 
gained  since  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
operative orchard  at  Tempe  in  1809  and 
that  imported  trees  are  confronted  by  a 
changed  climate  and  new  insect  and  ani- 
mal enemies.  Irrigated  but  not  clay 
soils  in  the  valleys  of  Arizona  rivers  are 
said  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  the 
presence  of  alkali  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
the  trees.  There  are  useful  cultural  data 
given  and  also  particulars  respecting  in- 
sect and  other  enemies  and  their  destruc- 
tion. Six  to  eight  years  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  commercial  crops,  though  some 
fruit  is  produced  at  two  years  after 
planting  the  suckers.  Propagation  by 
suckers  and  seeds  is  discussed  and  a  sug- 
gestive note  is  struck  where  it  says  that 
the  date  palm  is  valuable  not  only  for  its 
own  products  but  also  for  shelter  to 
citrus  fruits  and  certain  vegetables. 


POISOll  IVY, 


Each  recurring  spring  brings  forth  a 
fresh  crop  of  people  poisoned  by  poison 
ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  and  poison 
sumach  (R.  venenata).  It  may  interest 
them  to  know  that  the  poison  is  reputed 
by  some  to  be  due  to  an  acid  called 
toxicodendric  acid  and  bv  others  as  due 
to  an  oil  called  toxicodendrol.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  poison,  the  intoler- 
able itching  may  be  allayed  by  a  variety 
of  alkalies.  The  old  fashioned  remedy 
was  a  poultice  made  bv  spreadins[  soft 
soap  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  applying  it 
to  the  infected  part.  Now  that  soft  soap 
has  given  way  to  the  various  bar  soaps, 
the  cheapest  laundry  soap  will  do  just  as 
welL  washing  soda  or  sodium  hyposul- 
phite is  recommended  and  painting  the 
poisoned  part  with  collodion  has  its  ad- 
herents, also.  Rhus  poisoning  and  the 
disease  erysipelas  have  many  character- 
istics in  common.  Cows  and  sheep  eat 
the  plant  without  harmful  effects.  It 
is  said  that  leaves  of  various  species  of 
sumach  (rhus)  have  the  projperty  of 
expelling  their  resin  with  noticeable 
violence  when  placed  in  water,  but  like 
many  another  *^it  is  said*'  nobody  seems 
to  have  looked  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  We  shall  be  glad  if  anyone 
can  enlighten  us. — American  Botanist. 


PEWUHES  FROM  PLAIfTS. 

Many  perfumes  and  flavorings  that 
were  once  obtained  from  flowers,  fruits 
or  leaves  are  now  made  by  the  chemist 
in  his  laboratory,  says  the  American 
Botanist,  but  we  have  not  entirely  given 
up  the  vegetable  world  as  a  cheap  and 
convenient  source  of  stimulants  to  our 
senses  of   taste    and    smell.      Of    such 

Sroducts  we  still  import  several  million 
ollars  worth  each  year.  Some  of  the 
most  familiar  plants  used  for  perfume 
are  almond,  caraway,  fennel,  jasmine, 
citron,  lavender,  lemon,  orange,  rose- 
mary, rose,  thyme,  violet,  geranium,  aca- 
cia and  tuberose.  There  are  four  principal  . 
ways  of  obtaining  the  perfume  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  plant  used.  For 
those  with  abundant  oil,  such  as  the 
orange,  the  fragrant  part  may  be  obtained 
by  pressure.  Others,  like  peppermint, 
birch,  sassafras  and  wintergreen  require 
distillation.  Maceration  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  plant  parts,  usually  flowers, 
in   melted   grease,    while   enfleurage,   the 


most  delicate  of  all,  is  carried  on  by 
placing  the  flowers  on  sheets  of  glass 
which  have  been  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  grease. 

The  characteristic  odor  of  any  of  our 
fragrant  species  may  be  brought  out  by 
one  of  these  four  methods.  In  general 
the  essential  oils  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation and  the  more  delicate  odors  of 
flowers  by  maceration  or  enfleurage. 
Anyone  with  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind  can  easily  make  a  still  and  derive 
considerable  pleasure  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  various  plant  oils.  All  that  is 
needed  is  some  kind  of  a  boiler  and  a 
few  feet  of  pipe  for  the  worm  through 
which  the  vapor  from  the  boiling  plants 
is  led  until  it  condenses.  The  worm  is 
kept  cool  by  a  constant  flow  of  cold 
water  over  it.  Among  our  native  plants 
from  which  perfumes  and  oils  have  been 
extracted  may  be  mentioned  sweet  gold- 
en-rod (Solidago  odora)  Canada  ginger 
(.\8arum  Canadense)  magnolia,  birch, 
wintergreen,  sassafras  and  bergamot. 


ONIONS  AS  IRRIGATORS. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  ir- 
rigation water  in  general  must  come  from 
wooded  mountain  slopes,  it  appears  this 
is  not  absolutely  the  only  source.  A 
farmer  in  Ohio  has  made  a  discovery 
that  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  farm- 
ers during  a  dry  season.  He  has  found 
that  when  onions  and  potatoes  are  planted 
in  the  same  field  in  alternate  rows  the 
onions,  being  so  strong,  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  in  such  volumes 
that  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  kept  moist 
and  a  big  crop  is  raised  in  spite  of  the 
drought. 


Keexe,  N.  H.— AVm.  M.  Foley's  large 
greenhouse  on  Armory  street,  was  badly 
damaged  recently  by  a  miniature  cyclone 
which  occurred  in  that  vicinity.  The 
wind  got  into  the  greenhouse  through 
an  open  door,  raised  the  roof  from  its 
supports,  and  blew  off  several  ventilat- 
ing skylights.  The  loss  by  broken  glass 
and  damaged  plants  is  estimated  at  about 
$75. 

San  Francisoo.  Calif. — In  a  ship- 
ment of  20,000  Chinese  lilies  consigned 
to  a  florist  here  recently  nearly  a  score 
of  large  jet  black  rats,  such  as  are  found 
only  in  the  orient,  were  hidden  in  the 
bales  and  when  the  packing  cords  were 
cut  broke  out.  The  most  of  the  bales 
were  not  opened,  and  the  board  of  health 
were  notified  of  the  importation  of  the 
pests. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh. — ^The  May 
meeting  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was  held  May  2  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Fletcher,  23 
South  College  avenue.  President  Mun- 
son  was  in  charge.  In  a  discussion  of 
current  events,  attention  was  called  by 
Chas.  W.  Garfield  to  the  establishing  of 
an  experimental  spraying  station  at 
Douglas,  in  western  .  Michigan,  this 
spring  by  the  government.  Charles  W. 
Wilde,  of  Walker  township,  gave  a  very 
practical  talk  on  the  principles  underly- 
ing cultivation  and  the  conservation  of 
moisture.  He  showed  how  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  lost  fertility  as  well  as 
moisture  from  their  soils  by  allowing  a 
crust  to  form. 


SLUG-SHOT 

U8BD  VROM  OCBAN  TO  OCSAK  VOB  20  TSA.B8 

Sold   I17  Seed    Dealers  of   Amerioa. 


Savet  GomBts,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melona*  nowf  ra,  TTf  ct, 
and  Stambt  from  loiectt.  P«t  up  in  oopultr  pack&iret  at  popq* 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bagi  and  Blights,  etc..  to 


Iniectt.  Pnt  up  in  DOpuIar  packages  at  popqiai 
free  pamphlet  on  Bags  and  Blights,  etc..  to 

B.  HAMMOND,     -     PIshkill-oa-HadsMi.  New  Yerk. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 

•apply  aoy  of  tlM  Mlowliif  boob,  postpaid,  at  tlM  prIcM  giveii: 


Wac 

Mancai.  op  the  Trbbs  op  NURI 
Amekica  ;Saisetit).— The  most  com- 
dctc  and  anthoitac  work  on  the  sobject 
The  pam  niunber  826,  with  OTer  600 
SUastrationa.  BTexy  tree  student  should 
have  ft.   $6.00. 

HSDOBt,   WlXDBBBAKS,  BtC.  (PcweP). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  rery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Toluoie  of  516  images.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axi^^ED 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  TCgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Yery  folly  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  hmgua 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiTation,  har- 
Testing  and  preserying  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Tcry  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  fttxXj  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures hare  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t&  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  iUustrations.    $1.50 

»How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

The  (tOLDPibh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  ot  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsantheicum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  ^  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfbr  twenty  years  to  theimpro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
cultuxe  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $l«0a 


How  TO  (Hrow  Cur  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoeaml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  r 

GREENHOuae  Construction  (Tail).- It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  ea«^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plaxts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
dons.  Anew  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  maimer  of  bulbs 
iud  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ndes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^^ushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^r'alconer). — ^The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telu 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
cotmtty  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son)  .—Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
oent  and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwangcr).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  cotmtty  and  written 
horn,  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
Fariety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).- A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  maimer 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sfood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (l^Gcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hat 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents, 

8mall  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subiect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Tkbes  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  ^Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taiste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  In- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  Hia- 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  ca- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbbs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H- 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  sad 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exodlent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefolly  prepared.  Handsomely  illna- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rt}lb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  ttaefnl 
information  tor  all  interested  infinit,  vcyE<- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  paMs, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fondamental  prindpleB  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Grera.  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  por  Proptt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  adtivatioai  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  tria 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plac^  a 
specialty*ai««i««iaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PorflMrly  State  EntomologUt  off  BUrytend 

A  PnMtl«al  TrMftttoe  and  tlmelr  work  on  cheap 
and  effectlTO  meaus  of  destroyiug  luMct  pests  and 
other  Termln  iu  various  places.  This  work  is  the 
onteome  of  practical  teste  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Stber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

rBUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owinff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  o'f 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me'«hods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger* 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost  The  writer  is  cont-ld- 
er^d  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publlsheU. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI«ORIST8 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MnXERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  th'^  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  tm|>ortant  materlaU  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talning_grain  in  stor.tge  is  also  thorooghly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tne  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

•    FARBnSRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure* 
COI.I.EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  si^b- 
Ject.    It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  khid  ever  publlj^ed.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  350  pages,  price,  poat- 
psdd«  014M. 
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THE    LILY    POND    AT    FAIRMOUNT    PARK,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PARKS. 

Whenever  there  is  a  talk  of  secaring 
comparatively  valuable  land  for  park  ex- 
tension in  our  cities  there  is  usually  a 
bitter  outcry  against  the  ''wasteful  ex- 
penditure*' by  those  whose  views  in  life 
and  the  world  are  bordered  by  their 
own  narrow  horizon.  It  may  be  that 
they  live  in  a  fairly  good  neighborhood 
and  within  easy  distance  of  a  good  park 
or  open  space  where  they  can  go  at  any 
time  they  wish.  They  never  think  of  the 
constant  creeping  out  into  the  surround- 
ing country  of  the  ugly  suburbs,  or  of 
the  untidy,  badly  drained  streets  and 
yards  where  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans working  class  children  have  to  spend 
their  lives.  They  do  not  think  of  the  ef- 
fect for  good  upon  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  coming  generation  of  America's 
future  empire  builders  these  parks  and 
optn   spaces   have.     They   do   not  even 


look  upon  it  from  a  good  business  stand- 
point. 

Look  at  the  millions  that  London  and 
other  old  world  cities  are  spending  now 
to  break  up  the  congested  districts  and 
allow  the  poorest  children  to  run  about 
upon  land  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
square  yard  simply  because  in  the  days 
gone  by  people  were  too  near  sighted  to 
see  that  these  towns  were  growing  and 
that  every  square  inch  of  available  land 
would  soon  be  covered  with  houses  and 
factories.  Such  people  look  upon  parks 
as  a  means  of  exploiting  horticultural  or 
gardening  interests,  whereas .  there  is  no 
single  item  of  civic  expenditure  that 
gives  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many  peo- 
ple as  the  parks  systems.  The  horticul- 
tural end  of  it  is  entirely  subservient 
to  the'  pleasures  of  visitors.  The  fine 
shrubberies  and  open  lawns  are  there  not 
for  the  glorification  of  the  gardener  but 
for  the  public  to  enjoy  and  as  play- 
grounds for  everybody,  young  and  old  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Just  now  the  horticultural  features  of 


the  parks  all  over  the  United  States  are 
at  their  best.  The  season  has  been  a 
very  favorable  one  for  the  growth  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  and, 
although  the  bedding  displays  give  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  their  season 
it  is  to  these  perennial  beauties  that  we 
can  turn  at  all  times  and  in  all  sea- 
sons. From  the  time  that  budding  spring 
puts  new  life  into  the  bark  and  shoots 
of  the  birched,  all  through  the  leafy 
summer  season  and  on  into  the  fall 
when  the  fire  comes  into  the  oaks  and 
sumachs;  even  in  winter  when  the  grace 
of  the  hemlocks  and  spruces,  cedars  and 
other  evergreen  trees  are  most  notice- 
able or  when  a  hoar  frost  shows  up  the 
grand  outline  of  the  elms  and  beeches 
the  trees  are  a  constant  source  of  delight. 
Just  now  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
are  at  their  brightest  and  best.  'The 
much  mixed  planting.  A  shrub  to  show 
its  true  beauty  either  as  a  single  speci- 
men or  in  the  mass  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  a  dozen  others.^  The  effect  is 
far  better  in  every  wa^  when  one  kind 
Digitized  by  Vn 
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is  planted  alone.  Nothing  can  compare 
with  a  great  mass  of  rhododendrons 
either  in  flower  or  in  good  foliage  but 
how  often  we  see  a  few  plants  in  the 
middle  of  other  and  coarser  growing  sub- 
jects, their  beauty  to  a  great  extent  hid- 
den and  their  health  impaired.  And  this 
is  true  of  almost  any  other  shrub.  Just 
lately  the  white  Spirea  hypericifolia  has 
been  very  beautiful  but  in  too  many  in- 
stances it  can  only  be  seen  in  small  in- 
effective patches  repeated  all  over  the 
parks.  That  fine  shrub,  the  golden  leafed 
elder,  if  well  planted  grows  into  great 
billowy  masses  that  are  beautiful  whether 
seen  at  a  distance  or  close  but  as  a  single  ' 
specimen  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  lot 
of  green  shrubs  it  looks  commonplace. 
Still  we  do  not  wish  to  carp  or  unduly 
criticise  the  work  of  our  park  men  who 
have  a  difficult  task,  especially  in  the 
northern  cities,  to  keep  things  alive  and 
growing. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  very  at- 
tractive now  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
class  of  gardening  spreading.  Although 
those  in  charge  of  many  of  the  parks 
go  in  for  a  collection  of  species  it  is  us- 
ually only   the   larger   and   more   showy 


haps  in  existence.  Large  showy  beds  of 
Papaver  orientale  are  popular  with  the 
public  the  immense  showy  red  flowers 
being  well  shown  up  by  the  graceful, 
femlike  foliage.  Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
and  its  white  variety,  the  beautiful  green 
and  variegated  leaved  funkias  and  a 
number  of  choice  hardy  lilies  are  also  to 
be  seen.  Among  the  smaller  subjects 
now  flowering  are  the  pretty  Primula 
Sieboldi,  some  of  the  dwarfer  lychnises 
and  the  beautiful  Myosotis  palustris.  The 
American  cowslips  (dodecatheon)  are 
varied  in  color  and  pretty  and  there  are 
dozens  of  other  fine  plants  flowering  early 
this  month  and  serving  to  usher  in  the 
season  of  the  rose  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. There  is  something  to  be 
seen  at  all  seasons  in  short  and  at  no 
time  of  the  year  are  the  various  beauties 
of  the  parks  more  apparent  than  in  leafy 
June. 


THE    COLORADO    BLUE    SPRUCE. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Rosa  Rugosa  is  now  at  its  best  and 
brightest  as  to  the  flowers. 

SiXDOM  have  the  parks  all  through  the 
United  States  been  so  attractive  as  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks. 

The  weigelas  are  extremely  well  flow- 
ered, as  usual,  in  Jackson  park,  Chicago, 
and  their  fragrance  is  very  marked 
mornings  and  evenings. 


Stockton  Calif. — ^The  Arbor  Club 
has  commenced  an  active  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  14  miles  of  trees  planted  along  four 
roads    leading    out    of    the    city.      The 


THE  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 

Many  of  the  Califomian  and  other 
western  conifers  are  of  very  doubtful 
hardiness  or  have  been  proved  tender  in 
all  but  the  most  favored  localities,  but 
in  the  Colorado  blue  spruce,  Abies 
(picea)  pungens,  we  have  a  very  orna- 
mental tree  that  succeeds  almost  any- 
where, being  native  to  the  mountainous 
districts  in  Colorado.  The  graceful  hab- 
it of  the  tree  is  well  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  and  a  good  form 
of  it  has  a  glaucous  blue  tint  that  is 
very  attractive,  especially  now  that  the 
pale  green  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
contrasts  finely  with  the  older,  more  som- 
ber tint  of  the  rest  of  the  branches.  Wc 
do  not  recommend  over  planting  of  con- 
ifers, but  a  few  judiciously  placed  are 
very  ornamental  and  a  distinctly  good 
addition  to  any  garden,  even  where  there 
is  no  pinetum  proper  or  any  attempt  at 
making  a  collection. 


MORE  ABOUT  DEUTZIAS. 

One  of  the  hardiest  <}eutzias  is  D. 
parviflora,  a  native  of  northern  China. 
I),  scabra  is  a  native  of  China  and  Jap- 
an, usually  sold  in  nurseries  as  D.  cre- 
nata.  It  varies  in  height  from  six  to 
ten  feet,  according  to  conditions,  with 
stout  yellow  branches.  The  upright, 
spiked,  white  clusters  come  into  bloom  in 
^  June  and  last  until  July.  There  are  a 
good  many  forms  of  this  deutzia  in  cul- 
tivation, differing  in  producing  semi- 
double,  double  and  purple  and  rose  tint- 
ed blossoms. 

Deutzia  Watereri  has  a  large,  rose 
tinted  flower,  which  is  very  showy.  D. 
discolor  is  a  native  of  China,  a  grace- 
ful shrub  growing  three  to  four  feet  tall, 
with  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  petals.  It  needs 
protection  from  the  cold  in  New  Eng- 
land winters.  D.  kalmaeflora  is  a  beau- 
tiful shrub  with  large,  white,  distinct 
flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  rose.  This 
should  be  well  protected  in  winter.  A 
large  number  of  hybrids  have  lately  been 
sent  out  by  French  producers,  in  which 
the  parentage  of  D.  gracilis  on  one  side 
has  been  largely  used  and  which  are 
conspicuous  for  rose  tints,  large  bell 
shaped  blossoms  and  more  conspicuoas 
clusters. 


herbaceous  subjects  that  are  chosen.  The 
German  irises  are  splendid;  planted  in 
large  clumps  of  the  various  colors  and 
varieties  they  are  a  grand  feature  now 
everywhere  to  be  closely  followed  by  the 
peonies,  the  finest  herbaceous  plants  per- 


scarcity  of  moisture  this  season  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  trees  be  watered 
several  times  and  additional  funds  are 
necessary  to  carry  the  many  fine  trees 
that  have  been  growing  through  the 
coming  summer. 


TREES  FOR  VARIOUS  SOILS. 

The  amount  of  money  wasted  and  the 
disappointment  felt  owing  to  trees  do- 
ing badly  when  planted  on  soils  un- 
suited  to  them  is  very  great,  and  a 
little  more  care  in  selection  of  trees  for 
various  purposes  and  soils  would  be  a 
good  thing  generally.  It  is  fairly  well 
known  and  universally  adrfiowledged 
among  tree  men  that  the  sturdy  oaks, 
hickories  and  walnuts  among  decidaoos 
trees  delight  in  clay  soil  and  even  where 
this  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime 
will  thrive  well.  The  spruces  of  the 
hardier  kinds,  hemlocks,  many  pines  sad 
arbor-vita3s  also  d^  Veil  in  *  such  posi- 
gitized  by  V^OC  . 
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tions,  while  beeches,  chestnuts,  and  rho- 
dodendrons dislike  clay  or  lime,  thriv- 
ing best  in  sandy  or  peaty  soils.  The 
red  oaks,  maples,  birches  and  others  like 
a  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  while  where 
the  drainage  is  not  quite  so  good,  but 
where  there  is  not  actually  swampy  con- 
ditions, limes,  basswoods  and  ash  trees 
thrive.  It  is  well  to  take  notice  when  in 
the  woods  or  in  the  country  what  trees 
thrive  best  in  certain  positions  and  soils, 
as  many  useful  lessons  in  planting  may 
be  gleaned  thereby. 


TOE  DOGWOODS. 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  beauties  of  the  comus  or  dog- 
woods in  winter,  when  their  beautifully 
colored  stems  light  up  many  a  landscape. 
Their  flowers  too,  are  not  unattractive 
now  but  the  beauty  of  the  variety  illus- 
trated herewith  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
flowers  or  stems  as  in  the  beautifully  va- 
riegated leaves.  There  are  several  other 
variegated  forms  of  comus,  all  very  beau- 
tiful but  it  is  a  recognized  fact  in  re- 
gard to  C.  macrophylla  variegata  that 
the  leaves  do  not  get  scorched  with  the 
hot  sun  in  summer  so  readily  as  do  those 
of  Corn  us  Mas  or  even  the  Siberian  dog- 
wood, C.  Sibirica  Spaethii.  The  lat- 
ter is  perhaps  the  better  in  this  respect, 
but  all  are  very  beautiful  variegated 
shrubs  and,  if  planted  where  there  is  ever 
BO  little  shade  from  the  hot  sun  in  sum- 
mer such  as  that  cast  by  adjacent  trees 
or  buildings,   they   will   be  satisfactory. 

While  these  dogw6oda  are  in  a  small 
state  they  are  very  pretty  in  the  her- 
baceous plant  border,  or  even  as  pot 
plants  for  standing  on  balconies,  veran- 
das and  elsewhere.  To  obtain  plants 
for  this  purpose  the  young  shoots  may 
be  rooted  now,  before  they  get  too  hard, 
in  a  frame  or  outside  under  handlights. 
Take  the  shoots  about  four  or  five  inches 
long;  cut  to  a  joint  and  remove  the  low- 
er pair  of  leaves.  Insert  as  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil  and  keep  moist  until  rooted. 
They  will  not  make  very  much  growth 
this  season,  but  next  year,  either  potted 
or  planted  out,  they  will  make  fine  long 
shoots  if  carefully  looked  after,  and  are 
very  pretty  plants.  The  illustration 
shows  so  well  what  a  pretty  plant  this 
is  that  we  need  not  describe  it  further 
than  to  say  that  the  variegation  is  white 
over  a  green  ground. 


FLOWERIlfG  SHltUES. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Morris 
CJounty  Gardeners*  and  Florists*  Society 
recently  Arthur  Herrington  of  Florham 
Farms,  Madison,  N.  J.,  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  planting  of  flowering 
shrubs.  No  place,  said  he,  is  so  small  but 
that  it  can  be  adorned  with  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  a  few  flowering  shrubs  suitably 
disposed  as  specimens,  whilst  in  places  of 
larger  area,  groups  and  masses  are  indis- 
pensable not  alone  for  their  merit  of 
flowering  but  to  soften  hard  lines,  and 
^ive  variety  and  detail  to  the  planting 
scheme.  Hydrangea  paniculata  came  in 
for  mention  as  a  shrub  freely  planted  on 
account  of  the  publicity  given  to  it  by 
advertising  and  the  lecturer  thought  that 
there  were  many  other  shrubs  that  could 
be  pushed  with  advantage.  Forsythia 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  first  shrubs  to 
open  its  flowers.  It  is  an  old  garden 
shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  and 
named  after  Wm.  Forsyth,  gardener  to 
a  former  King  of  England.  Fothergillia 
alnifolia  wan  noted  as  a  choice,  early, 
white  flowering,  native  shrub  flowering 
before  the  leaves  appear. 


ONE    OP    THE    VARIEGATED    DOGWOODS. 

Comus  Macrophylla  Variegata. 


The  spireas  he  described  as  a  great 
and  most  important  family,  with  repre- 
sentatives scattered  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  comprising  the  most  im- 
portant flowering  shrnbs.  The  first  to 
flower  is  S.  Thunbergi  a  native  of  Japan 
with  white  flowers  borne  in  myriads  en- 
wreathing  the  shoots  in  snowy  plumes  fol- 
lowed by  the  graceful  feathery  foliage. 
In  succession  to  it  comes  the  double 
plum  leaved  S.  prunifolia,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  a  showy  and  profuse 
bloomer,  in  fact,  quite  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  any  garden,  small  or  large.  8. 
Van  Houttei  comes  next  in  succession,  but 
for  American  gardens  it  may  be  consid- 
ered the  best  of  all  the  spireas,  so  full  and 
graceful  in  bloom,  having  the  additional 
attractiveness  of  developed  leafage  at  the 
time  of  its  flowering.  Its  tall,  wand-like 
shoots  are  borne  outwards  and  drooping 
with  the  weight  of  blosom  so  that  the 
bushes  become  veritable  fountains  of  flow- 
ers. It  is  a  hybrid  between  two  other 
species  and  of  garden  origin. 

S.  Cantoniensis,  a  Chinese  species,  per- 
haps better  known  in  gardens  as  S.  Ree- 
vesi,  is  also  a  first  rate  kind  and  there 


are  both  single  and  double  flowered  forms 
of  it  Another  section  of  the  spirea  fam- 
ily which  carries  on  the  flowering  through 
June,  July  and  August  includes  S.  Japon- 
ica  and  Bumalda,  of  which  the  variety 
Anthony  Waterer  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
being  dwarf  and  free  and  a  persistent 
bloomer.  A  third  section  -blooming  from 
summer  on  into  early  fall  is  character- 
ized by  having  flowers  in  crowded,  plumy 
spikes,  terminating  slender,  upright 
shoots,  as  in  our  native  hardhadc,  S. 
tomentosa.  It  would  be  a  large  planta- 
tion to  adequately  represent  the  decor- 
ative possibilities  of  spireas  alone.  Cy- 
donia  Japonica,  the  Japanese  quince, 
called  also  the  fire  bush  because  of  the 
brilliant  color  of  some  of  its  red  flowered 
forms,  is  a  host  in  itself.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  nearly  100  years  and  is  very 
prolific  in  varieties.  Lilacs,  philadelphus, 
deutzias,  exochorda,  viburnums  and 
weigelas  all  come  in  for  more  or  less 
notice  and  the  lecturer  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  magnolia,  judas 
tree,  dogwood,  halesia  and  the  many  varie* 
ties  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum  and  cber* 
ry,  not  as  shrubs  but  as  useful  trees. 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

Shade  for  lettuce. 

Feed  Globe  artichokes. 

Water  thoroughly ;  don*t  sprinkle. 

Cut  chives ;  don't  pull  up  the  roots. 

The  hoe  is  the  most  useful  of  garden 
tools  now. 

Gbeat  interest  is  now  being  taken  in 
the  irrigation  lands  of  Idaho. 

The  Texas  growers  still  think  their 
onions  will  eventually  usurp  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  trade. 

The  northern  limit  for  sweet  potato 
culture  is  roughly  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  border  line  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  on  the  east  coast 
westward  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Colo- 
rado, but  the  area  where  it  is  profitable 
commercially  would  be  considerably  south 
of  this,  except  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
where  it  extends  well  into  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

Growth  is  very  vigorous  on  everything 
this  season,  both  weeds  and  crops.  All 
danger  of  frost  is  past  and  the  trouble 
now  will  be  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and 
the  plants  growing  freely.  The  abundant 
rains  have  given  everything  a  good  start ; 
young  seedling  plants  look  well,  and 
transplanted  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and 
others  of  this  order  are  in  fine  shape. 
We  have  cleared  most  of  the  early  car- 
rots, radishes  and  spring  onions  from 
the  frames,  and  the  cucumbers  and  mel- 
ons planted  recently  are  growing  fine. 
The  earliest  plants  of  cucumber  are  now 
fruiting,  and  we  gather  the  fruits  when 
quite  small  in  order  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  vin^  as  much  as  possible. 

Asparagus  has  been  producing  well  and 
it  is  necessary  to  root  out  the  small  seed- 
ling plants  that  are  springing  up  about 
the  older  crowns.  The  younger  beds  or 
lines,  those  planted  within  the  last  two 
or  sown  within  the  last  three  years, 
should  not  be  cut  so  late  as  the  older 
beds.  But  in  any  case  keep  them  cut 
clean  over  as  long  as  they  are  cut  at  all. 
Never- allow  any  growths  to  run  up  on 
the  same  plants  that  are  being  used  for 
cutting  from.  As  a  rule  when  garden 
peas  got  plentiful  we  discontinue  cutting 
the  asparagus,  but  where  it  is  needed  a 
while  longer  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
cutting  from  the  older  strong  beds  for 
at  least  a  month  yet.  And  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  after  cutting  ceases  it  is  an 
advantage  to  run  a  string  or  other  sup- 
port around  the  beds  or  plants  to  keep 
the  stalks  from  falling  about.  When 
these  are  allowed  to  make  a  good  natural 
growth  the  produce  from  the  plants  is 
always  better  than  when  the  stalks  get 
blown  over,  trampled  down  and  otherwise 
misused. 

Two  important  salad  plants  for  fall 
and  winter  are  endive  and  chicory.  The 
earliest  endive,  if  sown  as  advised  will 
just  be  coming  through  and  another  sow- 
ing may  be  made,  to  be  followed  by  one 
in  July.  The  culture  is  practically  the 
same  now  as  for  lettuce,  but  the  plants 
are  less  susceptible  to  injury  from  sun 
and  more  easily  grown.  Chicory,  if 
sown  as  indicated  earlier,  will  be  stout 
plants  by  now,  ready  for  the  final  thin- 
ning to  nine  inches  apart.  Keep  the  soil 
well  cultivated  around  the  plants  in  or- 
der to  swell  up  fine  crowns.  These  in 
their  turn  produce  strong,  healthy  roots, 
fine   for  forcing  next   winter.     It   is   ft 


peculiar  fact  that  we  import  great  quan- 
tities of  this  useful  root  from  Europe 
when  the  plants  may  be  as  easily  grown 
here  as  a  dandelion. 

The  latest  sowing  of  peas  can  now  be 
made  in  most  places  and,  for  preference, 
an  early  maturing  variety  should  be  used. 
We  have  had  fine  gatherings  as  late  as 
ISovember  from  sowings  of  Autocrat  made 


Winter  Blight  of  Tomatoes.— See  page<l98. 


now,  but  much  depends  on  the  weather, 
mildew  often  taking  hold  of  the  plants, 
which  ruins  them  utterly.  Of  course 
these  are  of  excellent  quality  if  they  can 
be  reared  and  it  is  almost  worth  tak- 
ing the  risk  of  a  few  rows  at  any  rate. 
The  advice  given  in  the  last  notes  as  to 
training  tomatoes  still  holds  good  and 
there  is  not  much  we  can  iadd  to  it  just 
now.  The  sprawling  system  of  letting  the 
plants  alone  to  take  care  of  themselves 
is  all  right  for  the  farmer,  who  aims  at 
a  large  quantity  of  second  rate  fruit, 
but  we  need  something  better  than  this  in 
the  garden.     It  is  too  early  to  start  feed- 


Winter  Blight  of  Tomatoes.— See  page  280. 


ing  the  plants.  Let  them  get  a  good  hold 
and  set  at  least  two  bunches  of  fruit 
before  feeding  or  they  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  grow  strongly  than  fruit.  Keep 
the  weeds  down  and  the  surface  soil 
loose  by  frequent  hoeing.  G. 


CUCUMBERS. 

To  grow  cucumbers  to  perfection  plen- 
ty of  heat,  light  and  moisture  are  re- 
qiu'red.  They  will  thrive  in  any  good  soil 
not  too  heavy  or  sandy.  Seed  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Six  or  eight  seeds  should  be  plant- 
ed in  each  hill,  the  hills  being  about  six 
feet  apart  each  way. 

In  the  early  spring,  seed  may  be  sown 
in  hills  which  are  protected  by  glass  cov- 
ered frames.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  to  about  four  inches  in  height,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  them 
being  injured  by  insects  or  other  causes, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  to  about  three 
plants  in  a  hill. 

Frequent  cultivating  is  needed  until 
the  vines  begin  to  run  freely.  As  cu- 
cumbers are  subject  to  several  diseases 
the  old  vines  should  be  destroyed  or 
cleared  away  in  the  autumn  and  the 
crop  should  not  be  planted  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land.  The  worst 
feature  of  cucumber  culture  is  the  insect 
pests,  but  these  may  be  controlled  by 
dusting  with  dry  insecticides  or  even 
with  bone  dust. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling  should  be  gath- 
ered when  quite  small.  They  may  be 
successfully  presen'ed  in  brine,  from 
which  they  are  taken  as  needed,  soaked 
in  fresh  water  and  placed  in  vinegar. 
There  are  many  varieties,  each  good  for 
a  purpose. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

OHABAGTEB  OF  SOII«. 

Sweet  potatoes  thrive  on  a  moderately 
fertile  sandy  loam  which  does  not  con- 
tain an  excess  of  organic  matter.  They 
are  frequently  grown  upon  almost  pure 
sand,  especially  where  the  subsoil  is  a 
yellow  clay.  Soils  containing  consid- 
erable calcium  or  underlain  with  lime- 
stone are  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  the  crop.  Department  of  Agriculture 
experiments  show  the  sweet  potato  is 
exceptional  in  that  a  fairly  good  crop 
can  be  grown  upon  soils  that  are  too 
poor  for  the  production  of  the  majority 
of  farm  crops.  Sweet  potatoes  yield 
a  fair  crop  on  the  womout  tobacco  and 
cotton  lands  of  the  south,  especially  when 
used  in  a  rotation  including  some 
leguminous  crop  for  increasing  the  humus 
in  the  soil.  Like  many  other  crops,  the 
sweet  potato  thrives  on  newly  cleared 
land,  but  the  crop  should  not  be  planted 
continuously  in  the  same  place.  With 
the  sweet  potato,  as  with  other  crops, 
rotation  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

Good  drainage  is  essential,  the  original 
idea  of  planting  upon  high  ridges  being 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  drain- 
age. The  surface  soil  should  extend  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches^  and  the 
subsoil  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  carry  off  excessive  moisture  with- 
out leaching  away  the  fertilizers  applied 
to  the  land.  Too  great  a  depth  of  loose 
surface  soil  or  an  alluvial  soil  having 
no  subsoil  will  produce  long,  irregular 
potatoes  that  are  undesirable  for  market- 
ing. Planting  upon  land  having  a  loose, 
sandy  surface  soil  underlain  by  a  well- 
drained  clay  subsoil  will  tend  to  produce 
the  type  of  rather  thick,  spindle-formed 
potato  that  commands  the  highest  price. 
The  depth  of  plowing  is  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  preparation  of  land  for 
sweet  potatoes,  and  on  soils  of  too  great 
depth  before  the  subsoil  is  reached  very 
shallow  plowing  should  be  practiced.  leav- 
ing the  soil  firm  beneath,  against  which 
the  roots  must  force  their  way.  If  the 
surface  soil  is  of  insuflSdent  depth,  it 
should  be  gradually  increased  by  plow- 
ing a  little  deeper  each  year  or  by  subsoil- 
ing  in  the  furrow^bebind  the  regular  turn- 
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As  already  noted,  the  sweet  potato 
will  thrive  on  soils  that  are  only  mod- 
erately fertile.  The  root  i>ortlon  of  the 
plant  is  the  part  having  the  greatest 
value,  though  the  foliage  and  vines  have 
some  value  as  food  for  certain  kinds  of 
stock.  It  has  been  found  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  will  frequently  produce  an  abundant 
growth  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  the 
roots.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the 
potatoes  will  be  small  and  the  yield  un- 
satisfactory on  soils  that  do  not  contain 
sufficient  organic  matter  to  produce  a 
fair  growth  of  vine. 

The  use  of  stable  manure  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  sweet  potatoes  is  recommended 
on  lands  that  are  deficient  in  organic  mat- 
ter. Heavy  applications  of  fresh  manure 
shortly  before  planting  the  land  to  sweet 
potatoes  will  stimulate  not  only  the 
growth  of  weeds  but  also  of  the  vines 
at  the  expense  of  the  roots.  Well-rotted 
stable  manure  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  15  cartloads  to  the  acre,  spread 
broadcast  or  beneath  the  .ridges  and 
harrowed  into  the  soil,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  apply  the  manure  with  the  crop 
grown  the  previous  season.  By  this 
method  the  manure  will  become  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil  and  be- 
come somewhat  reduced  before  the  sweet 
potatoes  are  planted  upon  the  land. 

Stable  manure  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial on  worn-out  soils,  but  on  the  more 
fertile  soils  its  use  should  be  restricted 
and  the  method  of  application  carefully 
studied.  In  some  sections  where  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  insufficient 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter,  including 
manure,  pine  needles,  com  fodder,  straw, 
and  stubble,  are  turned  into  the  land  to 
bring  up  the  fertility.  The  sweet  potato 
vines  will  go  a  little  way  toward  keep- 
ing up  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
but  have  a  souring  tendecy  and  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  moderate  applica- 
tion of  lime  or  plaster. 

Leguminous    plants    grown    as    cover 


crops  or  in  the  rotation  will  serve  to 
keep  up  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
the  same  as  stable  manure.  Sweet  po- 
tato growers  are  coming  to  realize  the 
value  of  crimson  clover  for  use  in  the 
rotation  in  which  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown.  If  the  land  is  planted  to  com, 
crimson  clover  may  be  sown  in  the  alleys 
at  the  time  the  com  receives  its  final 
cultivation.  This  will  provide  a  cover- 
ing for  the  land  during  the  winter  and 
as  the  crimson  clover  starts  into  growth 
quite  early  in  the  spring  a  heavy 
crop  is  produced  by  the  time  it 
is  necessary  to  plow  the  land  for  sweet 
potatoes.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
suits  the  crimson  clover  should  be  tumed 
under  not  later  than  the  appearance  of 
the  first  blooms;  if  allowed  to  remain 
longer  the  stems  become  tough  and  do 
not  decay  quickly  enough  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  sweet  potato  crop  which  follows. 

The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  few 
of  our  crops  tnat  thrive  equally  as  well 
(or  better)  upon  commercial  fertilizers 
as  upon  stable  manure.  A  fertilizer  for 
use  on  the  majority  of  sweet  potato  lands 
should  contain  3  to  6  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, 6  or  7  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash.  Every 
grower  should  make  a  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  soil  and  apply  the  fer- 
tilizer that  will  give  the  best  results. 
Many  growers  purchase  the  ingredients 
and  mix  their  own  special  fertilizers,  or 
use  a  standard  fertilizer  as  a  base  and 
increase  the  percentage  of  certain  ele- 
ments by  adding  high-grade  elementary 
ingredients.  Some  soils  require  that  cer- 
tain elements  should  be  in  a  more  avail- 
able form  than  others;  in  the  case  of 
nitrogen  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  a 
portion  of  that  contained  in  the  fertilizer 
quickly  available  and  the  remainder 
more  slowly  in  order  to  feed  the  plants 
throughout  the  season. 

Hardwood  ashes  are  desirable  for  use 
on  sweet  potato  land  and  may  be  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  from  1,200  to  2,000 


pounds  to  the  acre.  The  value  of  wood 
ashes  depends  upon  how  much  they  have 
become  leached,  but  hardwood  ashes 
should  contain  from  6  to  8  per 'cent  of 
available  potash.  Wood  ashes  also  con- 
tain considerable  lime. 

Where  large  quantities  of  any  green 
crop  are  plowed  into  the  soil  there  is 
a  tendency  to  sourness,  and  occasional 
applications  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  lime 
to  the  acre  are  beneficial.  The  presence 
of  an  abundance  of  lime  in  soils  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  sweet  potatoes  hastens 
the  maturity  of  the  crop  and  increases 
the  yield.  On  poor  soils  the  lime  and 
potash  work  together  to  produce  potatoes 
of  uniform  size  and  shape,  but  on  rich 
or  alluvial  soils  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  production  of  over-large  and  irregu- 
lar roots.  The  lime  should  be  applied  the 
previous  season,  or  at  least  the  autumn 
before  planting  the  land  to  sweet  potatoes. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  more  common  varieties  of  the 
sweet  potato  have  for  a  great  many  years 
been  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  sets, 
taken  either  from  the  potatoes  themselves 
or  from  growing  vines,  and  as  a  result 
the  plants  have  ceased  to  flower  and 
produce  seed.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  commercial  crop  is  grown  from  sets, 
or  "draws,"  produced  by  sprouting  me- 
dium-sized potatoes  in  a  warm  bed  of 
soil.  In  the  southern  states  the  seed  po- 
tatoes are  frequently  cut  into  pieces  in 
the  same  manner  as  Irish  potatoes  and 
planted  in  the  row  where  they  are  to 
mature.  Where  several  plants  appear  in 
one  hill  they  are  thinned,  and  those  re- 
moved are  used  for  planting  other  land. 
In  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
states  the  sweet  potato  is  frequently  prop- 
agated by  making  vine  cuttings.  A  com- 
paratively small  bed  of  seed  potatoes  is 
planted  quite  early  and  the  sets  so  pro- 
duced are  used  to  plant  a  small  patch 
from  which  vine  cuttings  are  taken  later 
by  the  cartload  for  planting  large  fields. 
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The  Oreenhouse. 


NoTHiNa  is  gained  by  trying  to  force 
backward   chrysanthemums. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  stirred  around 
the  early  planted  chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  blooms. 

Never  let  rubbish  accumulate  under 
greenhouse  benches  as  it  forms  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  insects. 


MOTES  ON  CHRTSAHTHEIIUBIS. 

No  plant  is  more  responsiye  to  good 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  soil  than  the 
chrysanthemum,  but  as  it  is  easily  grown 
in  soil  of  a  poor  character,  this  is  too 
often  given  it.  Soil  that  has  done 
duty  in  the  rose,  carnation  or  other 
benches,  sometimes  even  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fertilizer,  is  used  and 
growers  wonder  why,  though  the  plants 
apparently  make  a  good  start,  the  flow- 
ers are  poor  and  lacking  hi  substance. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  provide  good 
new  soil  for  all  the  benches  of  chrysan- 
themums, but  at  least  the  old  soil  should 
be  livened  up  with  a  little  new  loam 
and  manure,  also  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bonemeal.  In  such  soil  the  plants  will 
hold  out  better,  the  foliage  will  be 
stronger  and  the  flowers  of  better  qual- 
ity. Soil,  too,  that  has  been  stacked 
outside  through  the  winter  after  being 
used  and  has  been  well  weathered  is  far 
better  than  that  taken  direct  from  the 
benches  devoted  to  other  crops. 

The  growing  season  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, after  being  planted  on  the  benches, 
is  short  and  careful  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  planting  will  be  well  repaid. 
Often  at  this  time  there  are  various 
batches  of  plants — some  well  rooted  and 
vigorouli  stock  ready  to  go  out,  others 
small  and  poor  and  it  is  wrong  to  plant 
this  up  indiscriminately.  The  plants 
should  be  selected  or  graded,  the  best 
kept  by  themselves  and  planted  earliest. 
The  smaller,  badly  rooted  or  weak  plants 
should  be  given  good  care  until  they  be- 
come better  established  before  being 
planted.  Not  only  do  the  latter  take 
longer  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  soil  than 
is  desirable  but  the  better  plants  get 
away  much  quicker,  overgrowing  their 
smaller  neighbors  and  appropriating  their 
share  of  the  food  in  the  soil,  and  the 
last  state  of  the  weaklings  is  worse  than 
the  first  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
properly  water  benches  irregularly 
planted  as  the  big  plants  dry  out  much 
more  quickly  than  the  small  ones  and 
require  twice  as  much  water. 

The  soil  should  be  placed  loosely  on 
the  benches  about  five  or  six  inches  thick 
to  facilitate  planting  but  when  planting 
use  the  rammer  or  potting  stick  and  get 
the  soil  well  firmed  around  the  roots. 
If  the  plants  are  at  all  potbound,  spread 
out  the  roots  a  little  but  do  not  break 
the  ball  up  more  than  is  necessary  as 
the  snapping  of  the  principal  roots 
severely  checks  the  plants.  Get  the  soil 
as  regularly  firm  as  possible  around  the 
plants  and  when  finished  scratch  the 
surface  over  with  the  rake  to  prevent 
the  water  running  off.  Give  one  thor- 
ough soaking  of  water  and  allow  the 
benches  to  dry  out  fairly  well  before 
repeating  the  dose.  Some  growers  ap- 
pear to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  good  growth  and  flowers  is 
feeding  and  they  commence  feeding  soon 
after    planting,    before    the    roots    have 


taken  proper  hold  of  the  soil,  let  alone 
used  up  the  nutriment  in  it.  The  result 
is  soon  seen  in  pale  colored  foliage,  be- 
coming almost  yellow  at  the  top  of  the 
plant  and  a  general  unhealthy  condition. 
Chrysanthemums  like  plenty  of  feeding 
but  the  roots  must  first  of  all  be  in  a 


ful  to  stand  the  plants  or  flats  level 
to  take  water  and  give  them  plenty  of 
room.  The  primula,  in  most  of  its 
varieties,  is  a  moisture  loving  plant  and, 
provided  the  pots  are  well  drained  and 
an  open,  well  divided  compost  is  used, 
the   plants   need   a    lot   of   water   when 
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condition  to  make  use  of  the  stimulants 
which  they  cannot  be  until  the^y  have 
obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  soil.  As  a 
rule  the  plants  will  be  some  15  or  18 
inches  high  and  strong  in  proportion 
before  any  feeding  is  necessary  and  they 
will  not  need  it  then  unless  the  soil  was 
poor  at   the  start. 

Insects  must  be  carefully  kept  down 
now.  Often  at  this  time  green  or  black 
fly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  points 
of  the  plants,  and,  if  this  is  allowed  to 
make  headway  the  latter  will  soon  be 
ruined.  A  little  pinch  of  tobacco  pow- 
der may  keep  the  insects  in  check  for  a 
time  but,  if  they  get  ahead,  either  spray- 
ing with  some  of  the  nicotine  prepara- 
tions or  fumigating  will  be  needed.  Red 
spider  occasionally  appears  at  this  time 
but  if  the  weather  keeps  bright  and  fre- 
quent sprayings  with  cold  water  are  giv- 
en this  insect  will  be  made  too  uncom- 
fortable to  stay  long.  But  avoid  heavy 
spraying  in  damp  dull  weather  or  any- 
thing likely  to  result  in  a  very  soft  con- 
dition of  the  foliage. 


PRIMULAS. 


Neither  the  Chinese  primulas  or  P. 
obconica  like  forcing  and  they  cannot 
be  hastened  any  by  giving  great  heat, 
rather  the  other  way  round.  What  they 
all  delight  in  is  a  cool,  airy  atmosphere, 
with  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  a 
parched,  hard  condition,  and  a  light 
shade.  By  midsummer  all  the  primulas, 
seedlings  and  old  plants  or  divided  up 
stock  of  the  doubles,  should  be  out  of 
the  houses  and  exposed  in  protectors  or 
frames.  If  in  the  ordinary  glass  covered 
frames,  the  sash  should  be  raised  or  re- 
moved altogetfier  and  a  shade  of  linen 
stretched  above  the  frames,  high  enough 
to  be  able  to  work  the  hose  underneath 
it.  We  have  frequently  described  the 
method  of  preparing  the  frames  for  this 
class  of  plant,  so  need  only  say  be  care- 


growing  freely.  It  is  the  stunted, 
checked  and  badly  rooted  stock  that  be* 
comes  waterlogged  and  unhealthy  when 
watered  somewhat  heavily.  Endeavor 
then  to  keep  the  roots  active  and  the 
foliage  will  soon  be  spreading  out  and 
the  plants  capable  of  taking  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  water.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  be  stunted  or  checked  in  any 
way.  As  soon  as  the  young  seedlings 
are  in  the  rough  leaf  let  them  be  pricked 
off  carefully  with  the  seed  leaves  just 
resting  on  the  surface  soil  and  when 
watered  they  will  just  stand  clear. 
Plants  swinging  or  pricked  in  so  deeply 
that  the  soil  covers  the  heart  cannot 
thrive.  Although  light  spraying  over- 
head in  fine  weather  is  helpful,  this  must 
be  gone  about  with  caution.  The  plants 
will  not  stand  heavy  douches  of  water. 
Have  a  moderate  force  on  the  hose, 
keep  the  finger  tight  on  the  noszle,  and 
spray  freely  all  around  and  between  the 
pots  several  times  daily.  Look  over  the 
plants  for  water  daily  about  a  couple 
of  hours  after  the  first  damping  and  in 
dull  weather  keep  the  hose  away  from 
them.  Follow  up  repotting  as  it  be- 
comes necessary  by  the  various  batches. 


WINTER  FLOWING  GERANIUMS. 

The  old  plants  that  have  been  flower- 
ing all  winter  and  spring  will  be  getting 
out  of  cultivation  a  little  now  and  young 
vigorous  plants  from  cuttings  struck  last 
summer  and  fall  will  take  their  places. 
Propagation  of  plants  for  next  winter 
sales  may  now  be  attended  to.  Place 
the  old  plants  on  a  light  bench  and  let 
them  dry  out  a  little;  then  cut  tbem 
back  to  firm  but  not  very  hard  growth 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  or  light  house 
safe  from  frost.  The  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  a  light  sunny  bench  in 
sand  kept  constantly  moist.  No  sbtdin^ 
is  necessary  for  this  class  of  propagit- 
ing.    It  is  an  evil,  in  fact,  as  the  aim  of 
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the  grower  must  be  to  keep  the  plaats 
quite  short  and  dwarf  from  the  start. 
If  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  used 
pinch  just  the  extreme  end  out  and  when 
cutting  up  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems 
never  cut  to  a  joint  that  has  produced 
a  flower;  always  one  below  or  one 
above,  as  shoots  do  not  start  readily  from 
the  joints  that  have  flowered.  After 
the  old  plants  have  had  a  short  rest  they 
may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  the 
stronger  roots  cut  back  a  little  and  re- 
potted into  pots  a  size  or  two 
smaller. 


JERUSALEM  CHERROBS* 

When  the  plants  are  well  established 
in  2% -inch  pots  and  before  they  get 
hard  or  potbound,  plant  them  out  in  a 
well  prepared  border.  If  allowed  to  get 
too  hard  in  the  pots,  they  usually  com- 
mence flowering  and  then  healthy  growth 
is  out  of  the  question  for  a  time  at  least. 
Growers  who  have  handled  these  plants 
for  years,  have  usually  a  favorite  place 
for  growing  them,  and  those  who  have 
not  should  experiment  until  they  find  the 
spot  that  suits  them  best.  In  any  case 
the  soil  should  be  in  good  heart,  but 
not  over  rich  and  when  planting  must  be 
well  and  firmly  trodden  to  ensure  a 
solid  growth.  The  shoots  must  be 
pinched  every  two  weeks  until  they  show 
signs  of  flowering  and,  if  dry  weather 
occurs,  must  be  frequently  watered  and 
sprayed  to  keep  down  insects  and  main- 
tain a  healthy  growth.  Just  at  flower- 
ing time  a  slightly  drier  condition  tends 
to  a  better  set  of  berries  and  by  Septem- 
ber 1  they  should  be  well  set  Never 
plant  in  a  dense  shade,  but  always  in 
an  open,  sunny  spot.  The  plants  will 
be  fit  for  lifting  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  earlier  in  localities  where  early 
frosts  are  troublesome. 

CYCLAMENS. 

See  that  the  young  stock  is  not  allowed 
to  get  potbound  before  giving  a  shift, 
but  at  the  same  time  avoid  over  potting. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  plants  gently 
moving  right  along.  Cyclamens  like 
plenty  of  light  but  cannot  stand  direct 
sunlight  on  the  foliage.  They  do  best 
in  small,  span  roofed  houses  where  there 
are  side  bendies  and  a  central  walk,  or 
on  shelves  close  up  to  the  glass  in  a 
larger  house.  In  either  case,  a  light 
shade  is  necessary  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  must  be  kept  moist  and  mod- 
erately cool.  The  cyclamen  is  a  green- 
house plant,  not  a  stove  plant, 
and  when  given  a  lot  of  heat,  es- 
pecially if  not  toned  down  with  ample 
moisture,  insects  are  sure  to  be  trouble- 
some. Always  have  air  on  top  at  the 
ridge  from  now  on  or  the  foliage  will 
draw  up  weakly  and  this  is  undesirable. 
Keep  the  plants  well  apart  and  free  of 
insects  and  the  house  as  noted  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  results. 


HOUSE  aEAiaifG. 

After  taking  the  old  soil  from  the 
benches,  take  a  trowel  or  a  wire  brush 
and  scratch  off  all  the  soil  that  stidcs  to 
the  sides  and  bottom;  then  sweep  off 
clean  with  a  bro<Hn.  Scrape  the  entire 
surface  under  the  benches  clean  and 
take  all  out  to  the  rubbish  pile.  Before 
going  farther  with  the  benches  go  thor- 
oughly over  the  heating  pipes  and  see  that 
they  are  in  perfect  condition  for  another 
reason.  Give  the  benches  a  good  scrub- 
bing with  hose  and  brush  or  broom,  and 
when   dry   carry    out    any    repairs    that 


are  necessary.  Give  the  house  a  thor- 
ough fumigating  with  burning  sulphur 
at  night  and  keep  it  closed  tight  all 
night.  The  next  day  spray  over  the 
surface  under  the  benches  with  extract 
of  tobacco ;  give  the  benches  a  good  heavy, 
hot,  lime  wash,  but  before  doing  so,  a 
good  coat  of  crude  petroleum  or  crude 
oil  helps  to  keep  pests  away  all  season. 
After  the  benches  are  all  planted,  again 
scrape  clean  underneath  and  give  a  good 
sprinkle  of  air  slacked  lime  under 
benches  and  over  walks  and  the  house 
will  be  rid  of  pests  and  clean  and  sweet. 
This  takes  a  little  more  time  than  some 
may  think  is  worth  while  but  it  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  during  the 
season,  for  you  can  smell  the  difference 
between  a  thoroughly  clean  house  and  one 
that  is  only  half  done.  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

HTDRAIfGEAS. 

As  recently  noted,  hydrangeas  may  be 
freely  propagated  from  the  flowerless 
shoots  that  spring  between  those  that 
have  flowered.  If  stock  is  scarce  the 
wood  that  is  cut  back  will  also  make 
cuttings,  if  not  too  hard  or  woody,  but 
the  flowerless  shoots  are  best.  Out 
them  off  about  four  inches  long  as  this 
will  usually  bring  them  to  semi-ripened, 
solid,  but  not  hard  wood  and  this 
strikes  most  readily.  If  there  is  plehty 
of  room  on  the  propagating  bench  they 
may  be  struck  inside;  if  not  they  will 
root  readily  in  the  open  ground  under 
handlights  or  in  frames.  Take  the 
shoots  off  below  a  good  joint  but  do  not 
remove  the  leaves  as  usual.  When  left 
on,  and  care  taken  that  the  sand  closes 
well  around  them  and  the  stem,  roots 
form  much  more  quickly  than  when  they 
are  removed,  but  where  room  is  scarce 
and  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the 
benches  break  the  lower  leaves  off  he- 
lore  inserting  them.  If  the  plants  are 
needed  to  flower  on  a  single  stem  for 
Easter,  pot  them  up  in  3-inch  pots  and 
plunge  these  in  ashes,  or  in  the  open 
beds,  but  if  they  are  to  be  grown  on  for 
larger  plants  pinch  them  and  plant  them 
right  out  in  good  but  not  over  rich  soil. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to 
do  everything  possible  to  ripen  up  a 
good  central  spike  or  bud  that  will 
produce    a    magnificent  head  of  flower. 


TIMELY  TOPICS* 

Give  all  plants  a  new  stand  frequent- 
ly now  that  growth  is  active. 

Thin  out  the  hardy  annuals  to  the 
final  distance  before  they  get  crowded. 

Make  good  celery  plants  where  missed 
and   see   they  are  kept  growing  freely. 

Where  fruit  trees  suffer  from  mm 
scald  prepare  protection  for  them  early. 

Keep  all  young  stock  potted  on,  and 
where  necessary  pinched  to  prevent  flow- 
ering. 

Note  the  best  forms  of  German  and 
other  irises  and  mark  all  such  for  propa- 
gation. 

Never  leave  plants  of  any  kind  to 
dry  up.  When  they  are  done  with  throw 
them  out. 

Lightly  shade  newly  set  out  plants. 
This  will  be  found  better  than  constant 
waterings. 

Let  the  first  signs  of  mildew  on  the 
rose  benches  have  attention  and  this  will 
keep  all  right. 

After  the  heavy  rains  plants  are  not 
well  rooted  as  a  rule  and  soon  wilt  un- 
der a  bright  sun. 

Repot  coleuses  for  growing  on  loosely 
in  a  light  rich  compost  and  water  freely 
when  started  again. 

Look  well  after  newly  planted  ever- 
greens and  see  that  the  soil  does  not 
crack  around  them. 

Sow  wallflowers,  forget-me-nots,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  and  other  biennials 
for  next  year's  flowering. 

Keep  the  growing  points  of  young 
vines  tied  in  fairly  close  or  they  may 
be   battered    about   by   wind. 

Remove  forced  shrubs  to  the  open 
as  ready,  repotting  any  that  are  to  be 
kept  in  pots  for  the  summer. 

Repot  young  palm  stock,  giving  a 
light  shift  and  good  soil,  and  make  up 
kentias  and  arecas  in  pots  as  needed. 

Rake  up  old  loose  manure  that  has 
dried  up  from  the  benches,  as  it  is  apt 
to   encourage   insects   of   various   kinds. 

Bither  mulch  or  cultivate  regularly 
the  borders  where  young  shruM  are 
planted  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  roots. 

Look  out  for  all  badly  worn  places 
and  paths  across  the  lawn  and  water 
and*  feed  them  regularly,  keeping  traffic 
off  them. 

Plant  up  tulips  and  other  bulbs  that 
are  removed  from  the  beds  in  some  out 
of  the  way  comer.  They  may  be  use- 
ful for  planting  ^  the  borders  next  sea- 
son if  not  dried  off  too  rapidly. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


The  oriental  poppy  is  easily  the  show- 
iest flower  of  the  week. 

Blue  Flowers  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, but  those  of  Iris  Siberica  Yale 
Blue  are  the  most  intense  that  we  have 
seen  oi  this  color. 

We  noted  the  pretty  white  squill  (Scil- 
la  hyacinthoides  flowering  freely  in  Lin- 
coln park,  Chicago,  this  week.  This  fine 
plant  is  worthy  of  greatly  extended  cul- 
ture. 

DoDECATHBON  Meadia  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  a  native  plant  being  well  adapt- 
ed to  cultivation.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  it  has  been  very  fine  in  the  her- 
baceous border. 

Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard  is  all 
that  its  introducers  claimed.  The  plant 
flowers  most  satisfactorily  when  grown 
in  pots,  the  pots  plunged  in  the  soil  at 
bedding-out  time. 

LiLiUM    Ck>LCHicuM    is   a    lovely    lily, 
and  not  nearly  as  much  grown  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.    Its  bright  yellow,  fragrant 
flowers  are  among  the  showiest  yet  re- 
fined and  very  fragrant. 

Pansies  of  different  varieties  used  as 
carpeting  to  bulbous  plants  have  rather 
a  bizarre  appearance  but  one  variety,  of 
a  color  that  blends  well  with  the  daffo- 
dils, tulips  or  whatever  other  bulb  stock 
is  used,  has  an  excellent  effect.  Some  of 
the  slate  blue  varieties,  for  instance,  un- 
der single  yellow  daffodils,  are  excellent. 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 


The  flower  gardener  is  a  very  busy 
person  just  now,  all  departments  appar- 
ently needing  attention  at  once.  The 
bedding  plants  recently  set  out  need  a 
lot  of  attention  to  watering,  shading 
and  other  details,  and  in  many  places 
there  is  quite  a  lot  more  to  be  planted 
out,  especially  where  spring  bedding  has 
been  used.  Such  plants  as  aubretias, 
violas,  Silene  pendula  and  others  often 
keep  on  flowering  after  we  are  anxious 
to  see  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds 
in  place,  and  here  again  considerable 
work  is  entailed  in  keeping  the  latter  in 
good  condition  until  planted.  Plants  such 
as  geraniums  that  are  becoming  hard  in 
their  pots  need  a  great  deal  of  watering 


SWEET  WILLIAMS. 


In  growing  sweet  williams,  the  most 
important  point  is  to  obtain  a  good 
selection  of  seed,  as  the  cheaper,  com- 
mon strains  are  almost  useless  as  cut 
flowers,  indistinct  in  outline  and  poor  in 
color.  But  a  good  strain,  especially  of 
the  auricula  eyed  section,  will  produce 
very  fine  showy  flowers  that  are  always 
appreciated.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  at  once  in  drills  on  a  pi€t!e  of 
clean  ground  or  in  frames  and  the  seed- 
lings transplanted  when  large  enough. 
When  these  are  being  pricked  out  it  is 
not  well  to  select  the  largest  and  best 
seedlings,  for,  as  often  as  not,  the  weak- 
er looking  plants  are  they  that  produce 
the  best  flowers.  Grow  the  plants  on  a 
firm  soil  right  along  and  keep  them  clean 
by  frequent  hoeing. 


PERENNIALS. 


Where  there  are  still  pot  or  frame 
plants  of  galllardias  get  them  planted 
out  on  good  soil  without  further  delay. 
The  gaillardia  thrives  in  an  open  sun- 
ny position,  but  the  flowers  must  be  cut 
early  in  such  places  or  the  sun  takes 
the  color  out  of  them.  Nothing  is  eas- 
ier to  grow  than  these  popular  and  beau- 
tiful plants  and  they  are  worthy  of  all 
care.  Boltonias  may  also  be  planted  out 
if  not  already  done.  These  are  useful 
for  cutting,  but  take  up  considerable 
room.  Shasta  daisies  and  other  of  the 
hardy  chrysanthemums  must  also  go  out 
now  if  not  already  done,  as,  if  kept  in 
pots  they  get  hard  and  start  badly. 
Good  young  stock  of  all  these  fine  per- 
ennials is  far  superior  to  old,  worn-out 
clumps  for  cutting  from  and  a  constant 
succession  of  these  should  be  kept  up  by 
sowing  or  otherwise  propagating  annu- 
ally. 


Peony  Festiva  Maxima. 


to  keep  them  going,  for  it  is  important 
that  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  all  such  plants  dry  out  very 
rapidly.  Others  may  be  commencing  to 
flower  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  in 
place  before  the  growth  gets  stunted,  and 
it  all  means  a  certain  amount  of  work 
and  worry  to  those  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  the  garden. 

Hardly  are  the  flowers  of  spring  bloom- 
ing plants  over  before  propagation  for 
next  season  is  necessary.  Forget-me- 
nots  are  still  in  bloom,  yet  they  must 
be  propagated  soon  by  dividing  up  some 
old  plants  and  planting  out  the  small 
rooted  divisions  in  the  nursery  beds, 
these  to  grow  into  fine  plants  for  setting 
out  in  autumn  for  next  year's  display. 
English  wallflowers  are  beautiful  and 
fragrant  companions  for  the  forget-me- 
nots,  and  it  is  time  to  sow  seeds  of  these. 
The  beautiful  golden  yellow  Alyssum  sax- 
atile  compactum  may  also  be  'sown  now 
and  the  plants  pricked  out  when  ready, 
to  grow  on  like  the  forget-me-nots.  Pan- 
sy and  viola  cuttings  must  go  in  a  shady 
place  for  autumn  flowering  and  very 
shortly  many  seeds  of  the  best  perennials 
will  have  to  be  sown  when  stock  of  these 
is  needed. 

Speaking  of  perennials,  the  garden  de- 
voted to  these  charming  plants  is  very  in- 
teresting now.  The  peonies  are  gorgeous 
in  their  splendid  coloring,  and  nothing 
has  occurred  to  mar  their  beauty  in  most 
sections  this  year.  A  good  collection  of 
these   grand   perennials   is   a   real   addi- 


tion to  any  garden,  and,  where  phloxes 
were  planted  in  alternate  clumps  or  lines 
to  the  peonies,  as  we  advised  last  fall, 
the  borders  containing  them  will  be  very 
bright  and  beautiful  over  a  long  season, 
the  phloxes  continuing  the  display  after 
the  peonies  are  over.  Another  very  showy 
plant  at  its  best  now  is  the  oriental 
poppy.  This  is  so  strong  a  grower  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in  the  bor- 
der among  other  and  smaller  habited 
plants,  but  in  a  bed  by  itself  or  as  single 
large  clumps  it  is  very  showy  and  attrac- 
tive, its  femlike  foliage  serving  to  show 
up  the  gorgeous  flowers.  The  hemerocallises 
or  day  lilies  are  now  in  full  beauty. 
German  irises  are  very  fine,  especially 
where  the  clumps  are  large  and  one 
color  or  variety  is  kept  to  itself.  Funkias 
are  very  beautiful  in  their  foliage  and 
the  variegated  (white  and  yellow)  forms 
are  delightful. 

A  pretty   native  plant,  flowering   now 
in    the    borders    is    the    dodecatheon    or 
American  cowslip.    There  are  many  pret- 
ty  forms   of   it   in   all   colors   and   it   is 
worthy  a  place  everywhere.     The  dwarf 
phloxes  are  still  in  flower  and  will  carry 
on    the    display    until    the    tall    varieties 
commence    flowering.      There    are     still 
some   late   tulips  in  flower,  but  the  dis- 
play  is   practically   over  for  the  season, 
those  remaining  being  principally  the  spe- 
cies and  the  late  flowering  doubles,   tall- 
er  in   habit   and   less   suitable   for    grow- 
ing in  the  flower  beds  than  the  popular 
bedding  varieties.     These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  fine  herbaceous  plants   now 
flowering.     The   grower   will   need    to   be 
busy   among   his  plants  now,  supporting 
those  that  need  it  and  keeping  the  strong 
growers    from    overgrowing    the    weaker 
ones.    Many  of  the  most  charming  small 
habited  perennials  are  annually  lost   for 
want  of  attention   to  this  detail.      After 
flowering  tliey  are  forgotten  and   the  heavy 
foliage  and  stems  of  some  tall  growing 
species  near  by  crowds  them  so  that  no 
light  and  air  reaches  the  foliage.     In  con- 
sequenc-e   of   this   the   plants  will    throw 
up  more  weakly  each  spring  until    they 
die  out  altogether.     This  is  the  time  to 
see  that  no  such  mischief  occurs.      It  is 
too  late  when  the  foliage  is  all  gone. 

HORTUS, 


NOTAKLE  PEONT  FARAS. 

PETERSON    NURSERY,    CHICAGO. 

The  present  is  peony  week  at  the  Pe- 
terson nursery,  Chicago,  and  although 
about  8,000  flowers  had  been  cat  on 
June  8  the  next  day  there  was  a  sn^nd 
display  of  all  the  fine  kinds  for  which 
Wm.  Peterson  is  justly  famed.  We  do 
not  aim  at  giving  a  complete  list  of  the 
varieties  grown.  Mr.  Peterson  has  re- 
duced his  collection  by  constant  and  ruth- 
less suppression  of  all  varieti^  that  are 
not  distinct  or  in  some  way  superior  to 
anything  he  has,  consequently  the  great- 
est variety  of  choice  flowers  can  he  seen 
here  with  the  minimum  number  of  vari- 
etal names.  The  earliest  flowers  were 
getting  past  their  best,  but  the  later 
ones  were  grand  when  we  called.  We 
have  on  previous  occasions  noted  bow 
carefully  the  labeling  is  looked  after  here 
and  what  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense 
is  gone  to  to  ensure  absolute  truth  to 
name  in  these  perfect  stocks. 

A  case  in  point  may  be  noted  now. 
That  beautiful  variety,  Golden  JBanrest 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant and  excellent  varieties  and  an  En- 
glish firm  sent  out  Duchess  of  Somerset. 
supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  It.  l!%as 
has   been   tested   here  for  several    yeaa 
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and  although  the  trials  are  not  exactly 
complete,  there  does  not,  at  present,  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  two  to  warrant  the  new  comer  being 
added  to  the  collection,  and  unless  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case  Duchess  of  Som- 
erset will  have  to  go.  These  trials  of 
expensive  plants  over  a  series  of  years 
cost  a  lot  of  money  and  trouble,  but  that 
it  eventually  pays  is  evident  by  the  class 
of  orders  Mr.  Peterson  is  now  receiving — 
not  for  a  dozen  or  100  of  mixed  peonies, 
but  for  selected  varieties  of  the  choicest 
and  best  in  each  class.  Growers  have  had 
enough  of  buying  mixed  rubbish  and  va- 
rieties not  true  to  name,  ■  and  they  are 
finding  out  that  it  pays  them  to  go  where 
they  know  they  can  get  what  they  ask 
for. 

Perhaps  the  finest  sight  of  all  the  va- 
rieties at  the  time  of  our  call  was  a 
grand  breadth  of  the  good  old  Festiva 
Maxima,  consisting  of  500  fine  five-year- 
old  plants,  every  one  covered  with  flow- 
ers. For  several  days  previous  about 
1,500  flowers  per  day  had  been  cut  from 
this  lot  of  plants,  but  they  were  still 
very  fine.  Another  grand  thing  from  a 
landscape  or  border  point  of  view  is 
Gloria.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  very 
beautiful,  but  they  do  not  all  come  double. 
It  is  of  a  sportive  character  and  would 
not  be  considered  a  good  florists'  vari- 
ety, but  a  long  line  of  healthy,  vigorous 
plants  covered  with  the  delicate  and  ar- 
tistic flowers  was  a  sight  to  remember, 
and  there  are  probably  few  to  beat  it 
for  a  tine  display  on  the  plant.  Another 
distinct  and  pleasing  thing  is  Mikado,  a 
variety  with  golden  yellow  petaloid  seg- 
ments in  the  center,  that  look  like  a  bunch 
of  stamens,  and  a  bright  crimson  border. 
Close  by  and  in  marked  contrast  is  the 
beautiful  old  Pseonia  albiflora,  the  par- 
ent of  many^-of  our  finest  fiorists*  vari- 
eties. It  is  very  beautiful,  but  not,  of 
course,  grown  much  as  a  cut  flower  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  petalage. 

As  to  the  varieties  grown  here  for  cut- 
ting and  for  sale  to  florists  and  others, 
they  are  simply  superb.  As  a  fine  early 
pink  Sarah  Bernhardt  holds  a  high  place. 
It  has  finely  formed,  clear  colored  fiow- 
ers  of  large  size  and  deliciously  fragrant 
Edulis  Superba  is  a  deeper  color  but 
also  a  first  class  flower  and  fragrant.  M. 
Jules  Elie  is  in  shape  like  an  immense 
incurved  chrysanthemum,  with  a  frill  of 
guard  petals,  and  is  a  very  fine  thing  for 
cutting,'  the  fiowers  a  bright  effective 
shade  of  pink  or  rose.  Marie  Lemoine  is 
about  the  latest  white  and  is  not  yet 
at  its  best  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
La  Tulipe,  which  has  its  charming  flow- 
ers edged  with  rose.  Madame  de  Ver- 
neville  is  a  beauty,  the  large,  pure  white 
flowers  very  fragrant  and  showy,  a  fine 
seller.  Madame  Forel  is  a  deep  pink  of 
good  form  and  substance,  but  the  palm 
in  the  clear  pink  shades  has  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  variety  Livingstone,  a  grand 
late  variety,  very  fine  and  strong  grow- 
ing with  fine  stems.  This  is  already  an 
exceedingly  popular  peony  and  everyone 
wants  it  who  grows  for  cut  flowers.  Lady 
Bramwell  is  another  grand  pink,  the  color 
very  clear  and  telling. 

Coming  to  the  darker  reds  are  noted 
Mme.  Bucquet,  a  deep  and  excellent 
shade  and  a  fine  fiower,  but  by  far  the 
deepest  colored  of  all  is  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Martin  Cahuzac.  Probably  Mr. 
Peterson  holds  the  largest  stock  of  this 
notable  kind  in  America,  as  there  is  very 
little  of  it  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  very  showy,  the  color  be- 
ing the  deepest,  almost  black  crimson. 
In   striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  old 


Queen  Victoria  or  Whitleyi,  still  one  of 
the  finest  keepers  and  shippers  and  well 
worth  a  place  on  all  counts,  its  flowers 
white  with  a  distinct  pale  lemon  yellow 
zone  in  the  center.  Delicatissima  is  a 
lovely  clear  shade  of  pink,  like  Elnchan- 
tress  carnation,  and  a  fine  thing  for  cut- 
ting or  lawn  work.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  kinds  noted  in 
a  hasty  run  through  the  plants  this 
week.  Many  are  of  necessity  omitted  that 
have  probably  as  good  points  as  those 
mentioned,  for  nothing  is  kept  long  in  this 
famous  collection  of  some  300  varieties  if 
it  has  not  some  sterling  qualities.  Or- 
ders for  all  the  best  varieties  and  inquir- 
ies are  more  frequent  than  ever  this  year 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  but  in- 
creased popularity,  both  as  a  cut  flower 
and  a  lawn  and  border  plant,  for  the  her- 
baceous peony. 

A.    KENMIOOTT    &    SON,    GLENYIEW,    ILL. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  imagine  a 
fitter  setting  for  any  horticultural  under- 
taking than  is  that  primitive  beauty  and 
natural  retirement  of  the  Kennicott 
homestead.  Here  the  great  native  trees 
and  the  clear  country  skies  sUut  the 
little  colony  of  dwellers  and  workers  in 
upon  itself  with  not  a  suggestion  of  the 
big,  teeming  city  life  of  Chicago  which 


lies  so  near  by  as  to  be  within  rather 
easy  driving  distance. 

It  was  formerly,  however,  one  of  the 
great  highways  of  the  Indians,  this  place 
having  long  been  known  as  the  Grove 
portage,  because  here  the  Pottawatomies, 
for  so  long  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
lonely  section,  carried  their  canoes  from 
the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  river 
over  to  the  Desplaines.  The  Kennicotts 
have  always  been  heartily  averse  to  fell- 
ing any  of  the  native  trees,  and  the  place 
still  appropriately  bears  the  name  of  The 
Grove.  Away  back  from  the  road  among 
the  hickories  and  the  burr  oaks  snuggle 
the  cottages  of  various  members  of  the 
family. 

Dr.  John  Kennicott,  the  friend  of  Asa 
Gray  and  himself  a  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist of  repute,  moved  to  The  Grove 
in  183t>  and  acquired  his  title  to  the 
property  directly  from  the  government. 
At  first  he  was  only  the  doctor  and  the 
naturalist,  traveling  on  horseback  as  far 
as  old  Fort  Dearborn  to  care  for  his 
patients,  counting  as  such  not  only  the 
sick  settlers,  but  the  sick  folk  of  dusky 
skins  as  well.  Long  was  he  the  proud 
owner  and  rider  of  "Old  Pottawatomie," 
an  Indian  pony  presented  to  him  by  the 
tribe  of  that  name. 

As  the  country  became  better  settled 
Dr.  Kennicott  started  his  nursery.  The 
eldest  of  his  sons,  the  late  Maj.  Amasa 
Kennicott,  inherited  his  father's  love  for 
flowers,  and  it  was  he  who  practically 
developed  the  industry  of  growing  peo- 
nies for  the  cut  flower  market.  Since 
the  major's  death  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
the  enterprise  has  been  carried  forward 
in  turn  by  his  son,  Walter  Kennicott. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  he  is  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Ransom,  of  R.  E.  Kenni- 
cott &  Co.,  Carbondale,  111.  Carbondale 
being  further  to  the  south  and  the  peony 
crop  there  coming  about  three  weeks 
earlier,  the  two  brothers  are  able  to  work 
together  at  both  places. 


Peony  Rubra  Superba. 


Lawrence,  Mass. — At  the  natural 
history  room  in  the  Central  building  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  100  beautifully 
colored  plates  of  our  common  wild  flowers 
is  now  being  held.  They  are  the  work 
of  A.  D.  Marble,  the  city  engineer.  To 
flower  loveps  an  opportunity  is  given  of 
identifying  and  naming  many  specimens 
that  may  have  been  known  to  them  by 
sight,  but  to  which  they  have  not  been 
botanically  introduced.  To  those  who  ap- 
preciate artistic  work,  Mr.  Marble's  ac- 
curacy» of  drawing  and  faithful  repro- 
duction of  color  is  especially  pleasing. 
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Gabdvhiho  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
tLeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  snU 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

Abk  aht  Quimova  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits.  Tegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SsiiD  na  Norm  of  your  experience  in  nrdening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  sueoeases  tUAt  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

8nn>  US  PHorooRAFaa  on  Skbtohxs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  ensraved  for  aARDiKiKo. 
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Rose  timb. 

Thin  the  fruit. 

Sfbay  frequently. 

Prick  out  coleworts. 

Pbopaoate  doronicums. 

Feed  old  orchard  trees. 

Destroy  the  web  worm. 

Thin  the  raspberry  suckers. 

Propagate  pansies  frequently. 

PoTASSic  manures  are  best  for   fruit. 

Give  the  callas  a  good  roasting  in  the 
sun. 

A   SHADY  spot   for   violets   and   prim- 
roses. 


PROPAOATB  hardy  shrubs  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

Few  plants  thrive  under  the  shade  of 
beech  trees. 

Weed  killers  containing  arsenic  are 
very  dangerous  to  use. 

Striking  is  a  grand  dahlia  either  for 
cutting  or  a  display  on  the  plant. 

Water  morning  glories  in  window 
boxes  very  frequently  as  they  extend. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  propagate  an- 
tirrhinums by  means  of  stem  cuttings. 

TuuPA  Sylvestris  is  one  of  the  old 
species  and  very  pretty,  the  color  self 
yellow. 

Avoid  injury  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  of  fruit  trees  when  cultivating 
among  them. 

The  careful  grower  will  avoid  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  in  fickle  weather 
by  frequent  attention  to  the  ventilation. 

Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Hemus,  a  very 
beautiful  variety  with  creamy  ground 
color  and  picotee  edge  of  bright  pink,  was 
figured  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden. 

Tomatoes  it  seems  are  now  to  be  used 
in  the  trimming  of  the  smartest  hats  of 
the  gay  Parisiennes  and  it  is  stated  that 
cucumbers  and  parsnips  loom  threaten- 
ingly on  the  horizon  as  candidates  for 
similar  rank. 

The  Illinois  State  Corn  Exposition 
has  been  formed  at  Springfield  and  will 
hold  this  fall,  and  annually  thereafter, 
if  possible,  a  com  show  in  that  city.  The 
movement  is  a  good  one  and  we  heartily 
wish  it  success. 

We  note  that  the  continental  growers 
of  odontoglossums  are  still  taking  the 
honors  at  British  exhibitions.  At  the  re- 
cent Temple  show  the  only  first  class  cer- 
tificates for  these  plants  went  to  Oh. 
Vuylsteke,  of  Loochristi.  ^ 

Aug.  Haerens,  of  Somergem,  Belgium, 
was  awarded  five  first  and  two  second 
prizes  for  azaleas  at  the  recent  Ghent 
quinquennial  exhibition.  Those  who  saw 
Mr.  Uaerens'  plants  in  these  classes  say 
they  were  remarkable  examples  of  high 
culture. 

Various  guilds  and  societies  for  grow- 
ing truck  produce  on  vacant  lots  as  a 
means  of  finding  relief  work  for  the  un- 
employed have  been  formed  in  many  cities. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one  if  not  overworked 
though,  unfortunately,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  touch  the  winter  season  much 
when  the  relief  is  even  more  wanted  than 
in  summer. 

We  want  to  get  particulars  of  ama- 
teur floricultural  societies  all  over  the 
country;  what  they  are  doing  and  how 
they  are  doing  it.  There  is  a  wide  scope 
for  good  in  this  meeting  of  persons  in- 
terested in  flowers  and  other  products  of 
the  garden  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
publish  under  our  heading  of  ** Societies" 
reports  of  meetings,  shows  and  anything 
pprtaining  to  this  subject. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  rose  grow- 
ers who  have  experimented  or  intend  ex- 
perimenting with  sulphuric  acid  as  an 
antidote  to  mildew.  A  formula  likely  to 
be  safe  and  effective  is  one  part  of  com- 
mercial sulphuric  acid  to  1,000  parts  of 
water,  used  on  alternate  days.  In  spray- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  use  a  fine  spray 
pump  or  atomizer  in  order  that  the  mix- 
ture reach  every  part  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  without  running  down  to  the 
benches. 


Tns  Rural  New  Yorker  is  adviaiiv 
its  readers  to  deal  with  reputable  estab- 
lished nursery  firms  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  "contracting"  firms  who  are 
at  the  old  game  of  selling  trees  and 
promising  big  prices  for  the  first  year's 
crops. 

We  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  gardening  as  widely  as 
possible  and  our  contemporaries,  either 
the  general  newspapers  or  journals  de- 
voted to  similar  lines  of  work  to  our 
own,  are  at  all  times  heartily  welcome 
to  use  our  articles.  But  we  think  it  due 
to  ourselves  to  ask  that  when  reprint- 
ing original  articles  from  our  pages  ed- 
itors will  acknowledge  the  source  of  their 
information. 

The  English  papers,  referring  to  the 
Temple  show,  point  out  how  ridiculoosly 
inadequate  is  the  area  upon  which  this 
show  is  held,  an  acre  or  so  of  tent  room 
being  all  the  authorities  can  provide.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  having  increased,  the 
space  alloted  to  each  had  to  be  curtailed. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Major  Hol- 
ford  had  the  honor  of  conducting  the 
queen  and  princess  of  Wales  over  the 
show  and  pointing  out  the  principal  ex- 
hibits. Roses  from  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  in- 
cluded many  of  the  newer  ramblers  whidi 
the  Cants,  Frank  and  Benjamin,  Geo. 
Mount,  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Geo.  Prince,  Gannell  &  Son  and 
Chas.  Turner  all  showed  largely  and  well. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  carnations 
shown  were  the  American  varieties,  which 
are  now  so  popular.  Orchids  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  greenhouse  and  hardy 
plants  were  shown  in  immense  numbers 
and  great  taste  was  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
disappointing. 


FRENCH  EXHIBmONS. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  some  illustra- 
tions prepared  from  photographs  of  the 
recent  show  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  French 
are  a  very  artistic  people  and  their  taste 
is  reflected  in  the  excellent  arrangements 
always  made  at  their  flower  shows.  It 
is  not,  probably  that  the  produce  ex- 
hibited is  any  better  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  American  exhibitions. 

In  some  classes — ^notably  in  cut  flow- 
ers— ^we  doubtless  lead  the  world,  and 
plants  are  also  grown  here  that  would 
not  disgrace  any  exhibition.  But  it  is 
in  the  general  finish  to  the  show  that 
we  are  lacking.  Our  exhibitions  cannot 
be  called  artistic  as  a  whole.  In  France 
and  other  continental  countries  this  art- 
istic finish  is  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Even  in  England,  that  most  conservative 
country  in  taking  up  new  ideas,  there 
are  artistic  and  beautiful  displays  in  the 
groups  of  plants  and  orchids  at  such 
great  shows  as  Shrewsbury  and  York 
that  would  put  to  shame  the  stiff,  crowd- 
ed combinations  sometimes  seen  here. 
But  we  are  improving.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct advance,  for  instance  in  the  fine 
chrysanthemum  show  at  Chicago  last 
fall  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  while 
the  great  National  Flower  Show  to  be 
held  there  this  year  should  also  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  managers  to 
show  what  they  can  do  along  this  line. 
At  any  rate,  we  trust  that  those  in  chsrge 
of  such  exhibitions  all  over  the  country, 
while  not  giving  any  less  attention  to 
the  cultural  excellence  of  their  exhib- 
its, will  endeavor  to  improve  their  shows 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  artistic  whole. 
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The  Oracle. 

Yon  ST  invited  to  consult  **TIB  ORACLE"  on 
tny  matter  thtt  puzzles  you.  Write  leffibly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
dearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  fdren. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  ROSE. 

Ed.  Gabdenimo: — 

I  have  a  boose  of  American  Beauty 
that  was  planted  September  7  last  year 
in  solid  benches.  The  plants  have  made 
a  good  frrowth  of  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  and  have  given  an  average  cut  of 
five  flowers.  Is  this  a  fair  cut,  and  can 
I  hold  the  plants  over  another  season? 

Roses. 

The  cut  is  very  good  indeed  for  roses 

Clanted  in  September.  The  plants  can 
e  held  over  another  season  if  the  soil 
is  removed  down  to  the  roots  and  re- 
placed with  good  rich  compost. 


GOOD  SUMMER  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gabdei^inq  : — 

Is  there  any  good  white  or  pink  sum- 
mer rose,  outside  of  Gamot  and  Kaiser- 
in,  for  culture  under  glass'/  What  about 
Mme.  Testout?  Roses. 

Replying  to  "Roses''  w«  would  say 
that  we  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  select  anything  better  than  Kai- 
serin  or  Carnot.  Testout  is  a  grand 
rose;  the  color  is  ideal,  but  it  oi>ens 
quickly  and  doesn't  keep  nearly  as  well 
as  Kaiserin  and  Gamot.  Maman  Gochet, 
for  a  pink,  and  White  Gochet  are  both 
excellent  summer  roses,  either  under 
glass  or  outdoors;  they  are  not  fragrant 
but  they  make  up  for  this  in  a  measure 
by  giving  us  such  large  flowers,  and  per- 
fectly shaped  buds.  White  Gochet  being 
delicately  tinted  makes  it  a  very  desir- 
able rose  for  all  around  ase.  Wellesley, 
a  fine  salmon  pink  variety  of  the  Duchess 
of  Albany  type  is  also  an  excellent  sum- 
mer rose.  But  for  genentl  purposes,  as 
stated  above,  we  pin  our  faith  to  Kai- 
serin and  Garnot. 


PROPAGATING  BOXWOODS. 

Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

Please  give  me  the  details  of  boxwood 
propagation,  when  and  how  to  propa- 
gate. J.   A. 

Bemardsville,  N.  J. 

Boxwoods  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  semi-ripened  shoots 
in  early  autumn  or  late  summer.  In  your 
locality  they  would  not  be  safe  outside, 
though  they  may  come  through  all  right 
if  covered  with  handlights.  They  will 
root  freely,  however  if  inserted  in  sand 
in  a  greeuhouse  bench  and  kept  cool  and 
moist.  Cut  the  wood  about  four  inches 
long  and  place  the  cuttings  in  thickly, 
removing  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves.  If 
you  decide  to  try  outdoor  propagation 
take  the  cuttings  a  little  longer  and  bury 
the  bottom  four  inches,  leaving  about  two 
or  three  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Work 
in  some  sand  or  road  grit  about  the  base 
of  the  cuttings  and  see  that  they  are 
made  very  firm  or  there  is  no  chance 
of  their  rooting.  The  little  plants  will 
be  well  rooted  by  early  spring,  when  they 
may  be  transplanted. 


MILDEWED  ROSES. 


Ed.  Gardening: — 

Enclosed  are  some  rose  leaves.  Please 
say  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and 
the   remedy.  Subsobibeiel 

The  rose  leaves  are  badly  affected  with 
mildew,  a  condition  showing  that  they 
have  been  too  heavily  sprayed  in  dull 
weather  or  the  atmosphere  kept  too  cool 
and  moist.  To  get  rid  of  it  make  the 
heating  pipes  very  hot  in  the  evening 
and  apply  a  good  coat  of  sulphur,  after 
closing  the  house  tightly.  The  sulphur 
should  be  used  in  the  form  of  paint  and 


applied  with  brushes.  To  prepare  mix 
a  very  little  water  at  first  and  make  a 
stiff  paste,  adding  more  water  until  of 
the  consistency  needed.  If  much  water 
is  used  at  first  the  sulphur  rises  to  the 
surface  and  is  difficult  to  mix,  but  by 
making  it  into  a  paste  as  noted  it  is 
easily  managed.  Gool,  damp  nights  are 
the  best  for  the  purpose  and  the  sulphur- 
ing should  be  repeated  as  often  as  nec- 
essary. Try  and  get  the  mildew  all 
cleaned  out  before  the  hot  weather  starts 
in,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature low  enough  in  the  houses.  Nev- 
er use  sulphur  unless  the  temperature 
can  be  got  below  60**  before  starting. 


MAKING  A  MUSHROOM  BED. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  advise  me  through  your  col- 
umns how  to  make  a  mushroom  bed.  I 
have  no  greenhouse.  Would  a  cellar  or 
shed  answer  for  .that  purpose  and  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  start  one?    A.   S. 

For  mushroom  growing  a  greenhouse  is 
not  needed.  Any  building  which  pro- 
tects the  crop  from  rain,  wind  and  cold 
will  do.  Mushrooms  do  best  in  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  say  from  45**  to  56** ; 
they  are  easily  hurt  by  drip;  the  air 
should  be  moist  and  stationary,  no  drafts ; 
light  is  not  needed.  They  are  really  a 
winter  crop,  because  it  is  easier  to  heat 
a  structure  than  to  cool  it  down.  When 
warm  weather  sets  in,  insects  often  at- 
tack the  crop  and  ruin  it.  Generally 
the  first  beds  are  prepared  in  September 
or  October,  and  the  last  in  March. 

To  make  a  mushroom  bed  use  fresh 
horse  manure,  such  as  one  would  get  in 
a  livery  bam.  It  should  be  from  grain- 
fed  animals,  bedded'  with  hay  or  straw. 
Sawdust  or  shavings  are  not  suitable. 
Shake  out  the  coarsest  straw  and  throw 
the  material  into  a  heap  to  start  heat- 
ing. It  should  be  moderately  moist, 
neither  wet,  nor  at  all  dry.  As  soon  as 
heating  has  commenced,  fork  the  pile 
over  to  prevent  burning  and  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  every  two  days.  When 
the  material  assumes  a  dark  brown  or 
blackish  color  and  smells  rather  sweet  it 
is  ready  to  form  into  beds.  These  may 
be  15  to  18  inches  deep  and  or  any  suit- 
able width  or  length;  pack  down  firmly 
and  wait  three  or  four  days  to  allow  re- 
heating. Try  with  a  thermometer  and 
if  not  higher  than  85**  or  90**,  insert 
spawn  every  10  or  12  inches  apart  each 
way.  Place  the  spawn  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  and  cover  the  whole  beds  with  a 
light  dressing  of  loam,  say  two  inches 
deep,  to  hold  neat  and  moisture,  and  form 
a  firm  rooting  place  for  the  crop.  Mu^- 
rooms  dislike  to  be  watered,  hence,  mois- 
ture should  be  preserved  rather  than  sup- 
pUed. 


WINTER  BLIGHT  ON  TOMATOES. 

SEE  ILLUSTRATIONS,   PAGE  292. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

We  are  having  soine  trouble  with  our 
tomatoes  and  thought  perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  could  help  us.  The 
disease  is  what  we  call  the  winter  blight 
end  while  not  new  in  this  section,  is 
worse  than  usual  this  year.  It  started 
among  our  plants  early  in  the  fall  and 
has  gradually  spread  through  our  entire 
place.  When  a  plant  becomes  affected 
the  top  leaves  become  covered  with  brown 
spots  and  sometimes  dies,  but  usually 
makes  a  weak  growth  and  the  blossoms 
will  not  set  fruit.  When  there  is  fruit 
on  the  plant  at  the  time  it  is  attacked 
it  also  frequently  becomes  covered  with 
brown  spots  and  will  not  ripen  properly. 
We  have  removed  the  soil  from  some  of 
the  worst  benches  and  replaced  it  with 
new  soil.  The  young  plants  which  we 
planted  in  these  benches  are  ptill 
healthy,  while  others  placed  in  the 
benches  with  the  old  plants  have  taken 
the  disease  in  a  good  many  cases.     The 


soil  used  last  fall  was  a  clover  sod, 
ploughed  under  about  July  1.  This  was 
hauled  about  August  15  and  one-fifth  of 
manure,  which  had  been  composted  sepa- 
rately, was  added.  Also  125  pounds 
ground  bone  to  500  square  feet  of  bench. 
We  do  not  expect  to  get  much  of  a  crop 
of  tomatoes  this  spring,  but  would  like 
to  know  how  to  guard  against  this  dis- 
ease in  the  future.  W.  B. 

Kennet  Square,  Pa. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  curl- 
ing and  distortion  of  the  leaves,  which 
become  covered  with  small  brown  spots, 
due  to  the  collapse  and  death  of  the 
leaf  tissues.  No  fungi  or  other  para- 
sites are  to  be  found  on  the  diseased 
plants.  The  stems  and  leaf  petioles  are 
also  marked  externally  by  longitudinal 
brown  striations  of  a  eimilar  nature  and 
the  pith  of  the  older  stems  is  brown 
and  collapsed  in  places.  There  is  a 
very  noticeable  deficiency  in  wood  forma- 
tion. The  stems  are  extremely  brittle 
and  all  parts  of  the  foliage  are  excess- 
ively charged  with  water.  The  fruits 
are  small  and  in  many  cases  spotted  like 
the  leaves.  The  central  placents  are 
large  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
pulp. 

This  disease  is  physiological  in  nature. 
It  appears  to  be  a  nutrition  trouble,  due 
to  unbalanced  or  improper  food  rations. 
These  abnormal  conditions  are  often  very 
complex,  but  in  this  case  the  injury 
would  appear  to  be  chargeable  to  two 
main  factors,  a  deficiency  m  potash,  and 
the  use  of  green  clover  sod.  The  to- 
mato requires  for  its  best  development 
of  fruit  a  large  amount  of  potash.  Tour 
correspondent  does  not  mention  using 
any.  The  well-rotted  stable  manure  and 
ground  bone  used  would  supply  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  but  both  are  deficient  in 
potash. 

Analyses  show  that  all  parts  of  the 
tomato  plant  take  up  far  more  potash 
than  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid.  This 
is  least  marked  in  the  roots,  and  most 
evident  in  the  fruit,  where  the  potash 
is  nearly  double  that  of  the  nitrogen, 
and  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  Accordingly,  it  is  import- 
ant that  potash  predominate  in  the  ma- 
nures. There  is  also  the  further  reason 
for  a  very  liberal  supply  of  potash  in 
that  nitrogen  can  exert  its  fullest  action 
only  in  the  presence  of  rather  more  than 
the  minimum  amount  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  required  by  the  plant. 
Potash  is  commonly  furnished  in  the 
form  of  muriate,  although  the  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate  also  give  good  results. 
Wood  ashes  constitute  a  gooSsource  of 
potash,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not 
only  correcting  soil  acidity,  but  like- 
wise furnish  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
the  tomato  requires  in  the  ratio  of  25 
pounds  for  every  800  cubic  yards.  Wood 
ashes  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  to  every  50  cnbic  feet.  The 
following  may  also  be  recommended  for 
every  100  cubic  yards  of  good  loam: 
Well  rotted  manure,  240  pounds;  dis- 
solved boneblack,  13  pounds;  muriate  of 
potash,  25  pounds. 

In  the  second  place,  we  note  that  your 
correspondent  used  soil  in  August  from 
a  clover  field  plowed  under  in  July.  The 
organic  materials  in  the  soil  could  not 
have  been  sufficiently  nitrified  in  this 
short  time  to  be  properly  available  to 
the  plants.  There  is  also  a  possibility 
that  there  may  have  been  present  in  the 
soil  some  substances  formed  by  the  fer- 
menting clover  that  would  be  poisonous 
to  the  tomato  plants.  We  approve  of 
the  use  of  clover  sod  in  preparing  a 
greenhouse  soil,  but  would  advise  that 
it  be  composted  the  fall  before  it  is'  to 
be  used,  so  that  the  vegetable  matter 
can  be  thoroughly  broken  down  by  the 
action  of  the  soil  organisms.  It  would 
also  be  an  advantage  to  apply  whatever 
ground  bone  is  used  to  this  compost  the 
preceding  year,  as  much  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  fresh  ground  bone  is  not 
available  to  plants,  but  slowly  becomes 
so  after  incorporation  with  the  soil. 
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Societies. 


The  premium  list  of  the  fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  American  Peony  Society 
to  be  held  June  19-20  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
is  now  out  and  copies  may  be  had  on 
application  \o  the  secretary,  A.  H. 
Fewkes,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Pbesident  J.  Horace  McFablaih)  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  is  in 
Milwaukee  this  week  at  the  convention. 
His  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to 
beautify  the  river  banks  will  be  of  great 
value  to  those  in  charge  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

President  C.  W.  Ward,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peony  Society,  passed  through  Chi- 
cago on  his  way  to  the  nurserymen's 
convention  at  Milwaukee.  He  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  above  so- 
ciety in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  19-20,  ow- 
ing to  other  business  of  an  important 
nature  in  Michigan. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAlf  FLORISTS. 

THE  REDUCED  RATES  FOR  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  covering 
points  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. New.  Jersey.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  part  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia has  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  and 
three-fifths  for  the  round  trip  on  the  cer- 
tificate plan  to  those  desiring  to  attend 
the  convention.  Other  associations  have 
not  as  yet  granted  any  concessions.  Other 
particulars  will  be  announced  later. 

W.  N.  RUDD,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARlf  ATIOlf  SOCIETY. 

CARNATIONS  REGISTERED. 

By  Wa-no-ka  Greenhouses,  Bameveld, 
N.  Y.,  Apple  Blossom. — Parentage,  En- 
chantress on  a  white  seedling.  Color, 
white  delicately  blended  with  pink.  Size 
of  flower,  average  ti%  inches  through  sea- 
son Habit,  rapid  upright  grower,  all 
growth  coming  from  the  base,  good  pro- 
ducer and  good  keeper  on  long  stiff 
stems. 

By  A.  E.  Boyce,  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
Claribel  Worth,  Parentage  Estelle  fk 
Maceo ;  color,  scarlet  crimson,  very  rich ; 
size  of  flower,  average  3V4  inches.  At 
its  best  about  Christmas;  good  stems, 
non  bursting  calyx,  foliage  rich  blue, 
resistant  to  disease  and  insects. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  received  the  thirteenth  in- 
stallment of  the  press  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture  consist- 
ing of  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 
"The  Fruit  Plantation;"  "Beans;" 
"Honeysuckles ;"  "Hibiscus  and  Some  Al- 
lied Plants."  These  excellent  articles 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  H.  Burdett.  1720  West  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  place,  Chicago,  and 
nil  florists,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
should  urge  .  the  editors  of  their  local 
papers  to  apply  for  and  use  them. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  the  awards  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
rboiiodendron  exhibition,  June  0-7 : 
Orchids,  display  of  25  plants  arranged 
for  effect  with  foliage  plants — Mrs.  J. 
L.  Gardner,  first.  Rhododendrons,  larg- 
est and  best  collection,  not  less  than  15 
distinct  varieties,  six  trusses  of  each — 
Walter  Hunnewell,  first;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner,  second.  German  irises,  36  vases 


of  three  trusses  each,  of  not  less  than 
12  varieties—T.  C.  Thurlow  &  Co.,  first ; 
F.  J.  Rea,  second.  Hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  distinct  species  and  varieties, 
not  less  than  10  genera,  30  bottles — Blue 
Hill  Nurseries,  first  and  second. 

Gratuities:  J.  E.  Rothwell,  display 
of  orchids;  E.  J.  Shaylor,  display  of 
peonies;  Fred.  Mason,  vase  of  peonies; 
Mrs.  Fred'k  Aver,  display  of  German 
iris;  Charles  W.  Parker,  vase  of  Iris 
pallida  Dalmatica;  Harvard  Botanic 
Garden,  display  of  fuchsias ;  Mrs.  Fred*k 
Ayer,  display  of  fuchsias;  R.  &  J.  Far- 
quhar  &  Co.,  display  of  iris  and  her- 
baceous plants ;  Julius  Heurlin,  display ; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display ;  James  McKis- 
sick,  display;   W.  W.  Rawson,  display. 

Silver  gilt  medal:  R.  &  J.  Farquhar 
&  Co.,  for  display  of  rhododendrons  and 
kalmias. 

First-class  certificate  of  merit — Har- 
vard Botanic  Garden,  for  culture  of 
Cereus  speciosus;  Julius  Heurlin,  for 
Lupinus   Moerheimii. 

Honorable  Mention:  Harry  S.  Rand, 
for  Magnolia  Watsoni. 


play  was  confined  to  the  season's  flowers 
and  orchids.  Peonies  from  S.  and  A. 
Colgate  (gardener,  William  Bead), 
Charles  A.  Munn  (gardener,  John 
Hayes),  Stewart  Hartshome  (gardener, 
Arthur  T.  Capam)  ;  carnations  from 
Chas.  Hathaway  (gardener.  Max  Schnei- 
der), delphininum  and  digitalis  from 
Thos.  Jones,  of  Short  Hills ;  orchids  from 
Lager  and  Hurrell,  of  Summit,  and  Or- 
son A.  Miller,  of  East  Orange.  The  topic 
for  the  evening,  "Flowers  for  Commer- 
cial Uses,"  was  opened  by  John  B.  Lager 
and  the  discussion  participated  in  by 
Geo.  Smith,  A.  T.  Capam,  John  Hayes, 
Orson  A.  Miller  and  President  Malcolm 
MacRorie.  Geo.  Smith  was  appointed 
to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  society 
to  A.  D.  Rose  who  is  severely  ill  at  his 
residence  in  Montclair.  J.  B.  D. 


AT  TARRYTOWN,  W.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarry  town  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  May  29,  with  President  Angus 
in  the  chair.  The  following  were 
elected  active  members  of  the  so- 
ciety: George  Begg,  John  McGre- 
gor and  Alexander  Mark  and  one  appli- 
cation was  received.  For  this  meeting 
J.  W.  Lindsay  had  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  from  shrubs 
and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Two  fine 
lots  were  exhibited  by  John  Woodcock, 
gardener  to  General  McAlpin,  Ossining, 
and  Alexander  Maitland,  gardener  to 
Carroll  Dunham,  Ifvington,  which  won 
in  the  order  named. 

The  annual  June  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  tne  Music  hall  June  12,  and  we 
hope  that  every  member  will  try  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  flowers  or  plants  and  help 
to  make  this  exhibition  a  success.  Ex- 
hibition free  to  all  interested.  Schedules 
for  this,  also  the  November  exhibition, 
am  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  all  inter- 
ested. Apply  to  Secretary  E.  W.  Neu- 
brand.  Tarry  town.  Subjects  and  ex- 
hibits for  next  meeting  will  be  "Shrubs 
and  Hardy  Perennials."  L.  A.  M. 


.     AT  SOUTHAMPTON,  If.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  May  21. 
President  Clark  in  the  chair.  There  were 
several  very  interesting  discussions,  the 
principal  one  being  that  on  the  value 
of  a  certain  widely  advertised  fertilizer. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  our  flower  show 
August  19  and  20,  instead  of  August  12 
and  13,  as  originally  agreed  upon.  The 
next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  June  4. 
U.    G.    A. 


LAKE  FOREST  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  the  preliminary 
premium  list  of  the  second  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Lake  Forest  Horticultural 
Society  to  be  held  at  Lake  Forest,  111., 
in  July — ^no  date  given.  W.  O.  Egan, 
E.  A.  Kanst,  W.  N.  Rndd,  Robt.  J. 
Sampson,  Axel  Johnson  and  O.  J.  Rear- 
don  are  announced  as  judges.  Copies 
may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  W. 
Sharpenbei^g,  secretary.  Lake  Forest,  111. 


AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was 
held  June  5  at  the  society's  rooms.  It 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  season  prior 
to  the  summer  recess  and  the  floral  dis- 


ENCOURAGING  THE  CHILDREN. 

We  have  many  times  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  children 
in  horticultural  pursuits  and  ofl^ering 
prizes  to  schools,  for  some  such  work  as 
that  illustrated — though  it  may  not  be 
exactly  the  highest  form  of  gardening — 
interests  the  little  ones  and  gives  them 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Manag- 
ers of  local  and  other  shows  might  well 
take  this  thing  up,  giving  all  schools 
competing  free  passes  for  the  show,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  children  will  aoon 
interest  their  parents  to  the  great  and 
lasting  benefit  of  the  show  as  a  whole 
and  horticulture  generally. 


THE    LITTLE 
Designed  by  Public  School  Children 


scHOOLHOus^iti^ed  by  CiOOQIC 

,  for  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Plmver  Show.        O 


igo8. 
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THE  SMOKE  NUISAHCE. 

When  in  Ohicago  recently  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  made  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  about  the  best  methods  of  beau- 
tifying that  and  other  dties.  He  talked 
of  a  number  of  municipal  improvements, 
giving  particular  attention,  naturally,  to 
the  scheme  for  building  up  a  fringe  of 
parks  and  boulevards  along  Chicago's  lake 
front,  beyond  that  long  line  of  fenced-off 
railroad,  with  its  rumbling  cars  and  puff- 
ing engines,  which  used  to  completely  shut 
off  Chicago's  business  section  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Olmsted  did  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  this  tremendous  improvement 
when  he  said  that  after  all  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  even  more  important  than 
parks  and  boulevards  in  making  Chicago 
a  beautiful  city — the  getting  nd  of  the 
smoke  nuisance.  Chicago  is  not  the  only 
American  city,  says  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  whose  greatest  blemish  is  its  smoke. 
Every  citv  In  the  middle  west  has  its 
smoke  problem.  The  combination  of  soft 
coal  and  carelessness  in  stoking  and  in 
the  construction  of  heat  and  power  plants 
has  done  its  work.  We  cannot  get  along 
without  soft  coal — but  we  can  get  along, 
and  that  perfectly  well,  without  the  other 
part  of  the  combination. 

The  production  of  smoke  on  the  scale  in 
which  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  produced 
in  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Chicago  and  St. 
Jjouis  is  merely  a  very  bad  habit.  Bad 
habits  are  proverbially  hard  to  break — 
l)ut  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
unchallenged  on  that  account.  This  is  a 
period  of  municipal  improvement  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  first  place  this  was  a  beau- 
tiful country.  lAien  the  white  man's 
frontier  pushed  out  into  the  west;  the 
conquest  of  the  wilderness  was  sharp  and 
decisive,  but  civilization  was  too  busy 
cutting  down  trees  and  building  houses 
and  railroads  and  factories  to  think  much 
of  beauty. 

Now  we  are  passing  out  of  the  stage  of 

Surely  material  progress.  The  American 
I  awakening  to  the  fact  that  his  cities 
still  have  a  good  deal  of  the  old  frontier 
ugliness  about  them.  He  is  trying  to 
make  things  better.  The  natural  advan- 
tages are  here — but  man  has  not  yet  done 
his  part.  Paris  became  a  beautiful  city 
in  eight  years  under  Napoleon  III.  In 
America,  where  autocrats  are  not  in  fash- 
ion, the  change  will  not  oome  so  quickly. 
But  it  is  coming. 

WAR  ON  TELEPHONE  CO. 

For  three  days  the  women  here  have 
waged  a  successful  war  on  a  construc- 
tion gang  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
which  has  been  unsuccessfully  endeavor- 
ing to  plant  a  line  of  unsightly  poles  in 
front  of  the  most  attractive  residences. 

After  one  or  two  had  been  erected 
the  workmen  attacked  the  property  of 
John  Peterson.  Mrs.  Peterson  waited 
till  the  workmen  had  finished  digging 
the  first  hole.  Then  she  took  a  rubber 
plant  from  her  house  and  calmly  deiKwited 
it  in  the  hole.  A  second  hole  was  dug. 
Mrs.  Peterson  placed  a  big  fern  in  it 
When  a  third  hole  was  started  Mrs. 
Peterson  called  to  her  neighbors.  A  lawn 
bench  was  placed  over  the  hole  and 
several  of  the  neighbors'  wives  seated 
themselves  unon  it. 

To  prevent  further  operations  by  the 
workmen  Mrs.  Peterson  then  proceeded 
to  dig  a  trench  the  entire  length  of  her 
property,  planting  a  line  of  calla  and 
dahlia  bulbs.  The  workmen  started  to 
dig  holes  just  in  front  of  her  new  bed 
of  bulbs.  But  as  fast  as  the  workmen 
dug  the  women  shovelled  the  earth  back 
into  the  holes.  After  similar  encounters 
at  three  or  four  more  properties,  in  each 
of  which  the  women  were  successful,  a 
truce  was  called  and  the  workmen  went 
away,  taking  their  tools  with  them.  The 
men  of  the  town  are  on  guard  and  they 
promise  to  call  out  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment if  the  telephone  men  return. 


FRUn  TREE  INSPECTION  IN  UTAH. 

Horticultural  Inspector  Sorenson  filed 
his  monthly  report  with  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  May  1. 
"In  the  month  of  April  74,246  trees 
were  fumigated  and  inspected  for  plant- 
ing, besides  800,000  which  were  already 
fumigated,  inspected  and  stored  away  in 
frost-proof  houses  or  heeled  in  the  ground 
for  future  delivery.  Fifty-five  boxes  and 
bundles,  containing  about  15,700  trees, 
were  imported,  and  2074  were  condemned 
and   burned   for   being  diseased. 

"The  deputy  inspectors,  except  one, 
who  had  nursery  as  well  as  orchard 
work  to  attend,  have  been  on  half-time 
this  month,  making  a  total  of  87^  days 
work,  and  have  filed  the  following  re- 
port :  Orchards  cleaned  this  spring,  558 ; 
orchards  pruned,  468;  orchards  winter 
sprayed,  uO;  old  trees  cut  down,  860; 
pear  trees  cut  out  for  blight,  3220; 
young  trees  planted,  23,513;  orchards 
visited,  646.  In  one  district  southwest 
of  Jordan  six  large  California  spray 
pumps,  costing  over  $60  apiece, 
have  been  bought  and  started  to  work, 
and  many  farmers  intend  to  take  hold 
of  fruit  raising  in  a  manner  to  produce 
results.  Our  worst  plague  in  the  older 
districts  is  the  old  pest-breeding  orchards, 
good  for  nothing,  and  still  not  bad  enough 
to  be  lawfully  condemned." 

CTRTOIUUM  FALCATUH  MATL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  England  held  on  April 
14  last,  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  new  crested  form  of  the 
fern  known  in  gardens  as  Cyrtomium  fal- 
catum,  but  which  is  placed  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tensen  in  his  **Index  Filicum"  under 
polystichum.  The  plant  has  been  the 
subject  of  change  of  nomenclature  many 
times.  It  is  placed  by  Hooker  in  his 
*>ynop6is  Filicum"  under  aspidium,  and 
it  has  also  been  classed  in  other  genera 
than  those  instanced. 

Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of 
names,  the  fern  is  a  valuable  species  for 
garden  purposes,  and  there  are  few  that 
surpass  it  for  the  decoration  of  dwell- 
ing rooms.  The  species  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  favored  parts  of  England,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  but  when  grown  out- 
doors the  leaves  are  shed  in  the  winter. 
The  plant,  however,  soon  recovers 
when  warmer  weather  prevails,  and 
quickly  develops  a  new  crop  of  its  hand- 
some leaves.  Besides  the  new  variety 
Mayi,  there  are  many  other  forms  and 
varieties  of  Cyrtomium  falcatum. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle. 


ferns  of  various  varieties  abound.  In 
short  it  is  a  vertiable  botanist's  ^radise, 
while  in  the  rocks  about,  geologists  find 
much  to  interest,  and  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher or  the  water  colorist  would  be 
enraptured  over  the  scenery. 


BOTANIZING  AT  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

Botanizing  expeditions  are  the  fad  here 
nowadays.  The  objective  point  of  most 
of  the  amateur  botanists  is  Mertensia,  a 
small  hamlet  on  the  line  of  the  Auburn 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
Here  are  found  in  profusion  the  delicate 
bluebells,  or  mertensias,  from  which 
flower  the  village  takes  its  name. 

Bluebell  Island  is  situated  a  half  mile 
northwest  of  the  station,  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque spot.  It  is  called  an  island  by 
courtesy,  because  at  its  upper  end  Mud 
creek  separates  into  two  small  streams, 
which  encircle  that  particular  four  or  five 
acres  on  which  are  found  myriads  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  blossoms  at  this,  the 
height  of  the  wildfiower  season. 

Here  are  wood  anemones,  trilliums, 
jacks-in-the-pulpit,  and  violets  in  three 
colors,    blue,    white    and    yellow,    while 


SWEET  PEA  DAMPING  OFF. 

During  last  July,  when  sweet  peas 
were  about  one-third  to  one-half  grown, 
occasional  vines  showed  evidence  of 
trouble  by  turning  yellowish,  wilting, 
and  finally  drying  up  entirely,  says  the 
report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Exneriment  Station.  An  examination  of 
such  plants  showed  that  they  were  more 
or  less  separated  from  their  roots  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  a  reddish- 
brown  rot.  Microscopic  examination  of 
the  injured  tissues  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  fungus,  pythium  or  rhizoctonia, 
as  the  cause  of  the  injury.  Although 
the  trouble  was  quite  c<Mnmon,  usuafiy 
enough  plants  escaped  to  make  a  fair 
stand.  As  manure  encourages  the  growth 
of  such  fungi,  it  should  be  used  with 
care,  especially  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  cold,  backward  spring  was 
apparently  largely  responsible  for  the 
unusual  amount  of  damping  off  diis  year. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FBOM    THE  FBENCn   TRADE  PAFEBS. 

A  New  Class  op  Dahlias. — ^A  Dutch 
firm  has  obtained,  by  crossing  the  cactus 
dahlias  with  single  varieties,  a  new  class, 
which  he  calls  peony  flowered.  They 
are  very  large,  sometimes  quite  single, 
but  for  the  most  part  having  several 
rows  of  flat  petals,  more  or  less  wavy  or 
wrinkled,  and  having  a  tendency  to  split. 
The  plants  grow  from  three  to  six  feet 
high  and  are  said  to  be  very  decorative. 
Several  varieties  were  certificated  in  Am- 
sterdam in  August  last,  among  them  Gei- 
sha, Bertha  von  Suttner,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Hugo  de  Vries. 

Hemebogallis  Htbbids. — The  Revue 
Horticole  notes  the  beauty  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  later  hybrids  of  hemero- 
callis,  mostly  of  English  or  German  ori- 
gin, which  comprise  most  of  the  shades 
of  yellow  and  orange,  among  them 
Aureole,  very  large  orange  flower;  Cit- 
rina,  freely  branching  lemon  yellow; 
Sovereign,  chrome  yellow,  very  lasting 
and  especially  large.  For  border  plants 
blooming  in  June  and  July  they  are 
most  desirable. 

A  mass  of  Primxjla  Obconiga  in 
mauve,  pink  and  lilac,  bordered  by  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Lorraine,  was  a  great 
success  at  a  Paris  show. 


IN  A  GARDEN. 

This  is  my  garden — mine 
Green  shade  and  golden  llgbt, 

That   pyramidal   pine. 

Thoae  pear  trees  relied  In  white. 

See  where  the  bloraoms'  snow 
Falls  flake  by  flalie,   and  lies 

On  the  young  grass  below — 
Mine  is  this  paradise. 

Lilac,    syrlnga,    thorn. 

Many  and  sweet  to  tell, 
Rofies  that  shame  the  morn 

Within   my   garden  dwell. 

Come,  quiet  spirits,  ye 

Who  love  green  grass  and  flowers, 
Rext   here  awhile  with  me. 

Nor  grodge  the  idle  hours. 

Drink  peace  and  quiet  here 
Unto  your  hearts'   content. 

To   last   you    for   a   year, 
Dusty    and   diligent. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  TBOX  OCEAN  TO  OOBAN  TOR  20  TSARS 

Sold   I17  Seed    Dealers  of   Amerloa, 
StTeiCBiranti,  rotator •«  CsMwge.  Melons,  nowf rt,  Ttr es, 
and  SliniOK  from  Insects.  Pat  up  in  popnlar  packages  at  popolat 
prices.  Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND.     -     Plttaklll-e9p|||idseB.  Naw  .York. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  of  the  Trees  op  North 
America  ;Sax:gent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  aathentk  work  on  the  stitject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illnstrattons.  BYery  tree  student  shonld 
hawit«    $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 


W«  can  supply  any  off  the  following  bookSt  postpaid,  at  tho  pricos  glvoa: 


The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Capuplowbr  and  Aia^bd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantin^g^,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 


Landscape  Gardening  (Wauffh).— This 
Is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastfewyeare  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  fotmd  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

»How  TO  Make  Money  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  f 

The  Goldpish  JMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  adcUtion  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hands^^mdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250pa«es.    $1.0a 


1  I    How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 

1-     —The  on^  book  on  the  subject.     It  is  a 

thorous^h^  reliable  work  by  an  eminent^ 

succesml  practical  fbtist.    Illnstrated, 

$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Isxge  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easiJ^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  Ufies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JfMusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(^Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telfs 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  inthU 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  fordog  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Blhvanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Bigvle).— A 
.;ondensed  treatise  on  thecnhure  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenaer  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttin|;s,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mamtralation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  uie  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticnlturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
£Euinyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mfferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apptly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
ft.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopSBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Prutt  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sutnect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orehard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnis 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Bany).    $2.00. 

Gardenino  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical.  Florioultusb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Garminino  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enliuged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  fay  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowebs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liues  akd 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefolly  prepared.  Haadsomdy  illns- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Boqk 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  infimit,  veyir- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  Ejng).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fondamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Greene  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Proptt  (Parry).— A  trestiae 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatioii  o 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchli,  Oematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  ms 
ICaempfieH,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greamouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  i^aiKS  a 
specialty .««%«%«««  wi««i 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $K50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT  OP   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF«  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
Poroierly  State  Entomoloiist  of  Marylaad 

A  Practical  TreatUc  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  eflectlTe  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  yermlu  in  various  places^  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  teste  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

VBUIT  6ROWSBS  AND  NURSEBYMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  meUiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost  The  writer  is  comld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  tbis  ooun^ 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

gown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

BIII.IiERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bU 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor»>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indisoensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

•   FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  doss,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-rlate  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  a 

Eopular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
andsnmely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  priee,  poM- 
paid,  ii.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


rionon  Balldlns 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Deskins 
Copyrights  &c. 
Anyone  sending  a  aketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.^  Communica- 
tions strictly  conndentlal.  HANOD — 
sent  free.  Oldest  1        ~~  ' 


HANDBOOK  on  Patenu 


t.lons  strictly  confldentli-.  ..„.,« 

lent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securingpatents. 

Patenu  taken  tbrouffh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scietitifk  Jhierkam 


A  handsomely  lUostrated  weekly. 


T<arsest  dr- 
Terms,  $3  a 


culatlon  of  any  sotentifle  loumal.     

year ;  four  months,  %L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  »«j»:^- New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  <06  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  w  describine 
them.     Prios,  $1.00  Mttp^i^- 

THE  OAltiENINO  C0.>  Chlcigo. 

. . . THE  TEN  .  .  . 

Bound  Volumes 

• • • OP • • • 

Gardening  ^rban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $37.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moaoo  BoiUing,  CHICAGO 


OrowiitVom 


L^(gRlMls  reliable 

<^  J^iisfiroon^pawii 


ENfiLISH  MUSHROnM  SDAWN  (Vmtflu»-a  Spaclal.)  Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
UiaLJ.JiI  iflVtSimUUlfl  .3VJiV¥Il«  weighing  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick,  25c. 
5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PVRE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  OTT  SPAWN.  l^\^T<»T&^^L^,'tli 

tisrht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positirely  known  will,  it  is  beliered,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  Ib^:  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freisht.  10  lbs. 
Jl.25-  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK:  14  Barolay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gttalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBASB  MENTION  OARDENINa  WHEN  WRrnNq.^|^ 
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HYDRANQBA    BRBTSCHNBIDBRI    QROWINQ    AT    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ROCHBSTBR.    N.    Y. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HTDRANGBA  BRfiTSCHRElDERI. 

The  late  Dr.  Bretschneider  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Russian 
legation  at  Pekin,  China.  He  was  a  man 
of  profound  learning,  and  a  most  indus- 
trious botanist,  and  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  Dr.  0.  S.  Sargent  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University. 
About  SO  to  35  years  since  he  sent  a 
number  of  seeds  collected  from  plants  in 
the  mountains  and  valleys  around  Pekin, 
to  Dr.  Sargent.  A  number  of  the  plants 
raised  from  these  seeds  turned  out  to  be 
important  new  shrubs  and  trees,  for  park 
and  garden  decoration.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  amongst  them  was  the  subject 
of  this  note — Hydrangea  Bretschneideri. 
It  forms  a  spreading  bush  from  four  tu 


six  feet  in  height.  The  cymose  clusters 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  branchlets  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  The  sterile,  four  petaled 
flowers  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  clus- 
ters are  very  showy,  and,  when  in  bloom, 
a  well  developed  bush  presents  a  very  or- 
namental appearance.  It  comes  into 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continues  to  make  a  good  display  until 
July.  The  faded  flower  clusters  assume 
a  pinkish  tinge  and  are  quite  attractive 
throughout  the  season.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here  and,  considering  that  it  is 
found  native  in  northern  China,  Manchu- 
ria and  Mongolia,  it  should  prove  hardy 
pretty  well  north.  As  most  of  the  hy- 
drangeas flower  late  in  the  season,  H. 
Bretschneideri,  flowering  as  it  does  in 
June,  is  a  most  important  acquisition  to 
the  genus.  It  has  been  sent  out  from 
European  nurseries  under  the  name  of  H. 


Pekinensis,  and  it  was  known  under  the 
name  of  H.  vestita  var.  pubescens,  Max- 
im, for  a  number  of  years. 

John  Dunbab. 


THE  WHITE  FRINGE. 

No  other  portion  of  the  north  temper- 
ate zone  is  so  prolific  in  choice  native 
trees  and  shrubs  as  the  North  American 
continent,  and  tlieir  exclusive  use  in  tlie 
ornamentation  of  parks  or  gardens  would, 
in  itself,  afford  an  immense  amount  of 
enjoyment,  even  if  no  others  were  avail- 
able. The  white  fringe  (Chionanthus 
Virginica)  is  one  of  the  native  choice 
productions  of  this  country  and  is  found 
growing  in  alluvial  rich  soil  and  along 
the  banks  of  streams,  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  to  Texas  and  Arkansas.  It 
sometimes  in  its  native  state  attains  a 
height  of  20  to  30  feet,  but  it  docs  not 
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usually  exceed  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet 
in  cultivation  in  the  New  England  states 
and  quite  often  it  is  a  much  branched 
arborescent  shrub  from  12  to  IS  feet  in 
height. 

In  a  young  state  the  white  fringe  grows 
slowly  for  a  number  of  years,  but  after 
it  gets  to  be  thoroughly  established  In 
congenial  conditions,  it  grows  with  com- 
paratively much  more  rapidity.  It  is  a 
plant  of  a  very  vigorous  constitution,  and 
although,  in  its  native  state,  it  seems  to 
be  partial  to  a  mild  climate,  it  stands 
without  injury  the  rigors  of  our  severe 


charming,  beautiful  flowers,  which  come 
into  blossom  during  the  flrst  week  in 
June.  The  long,  drooping,  panicled  clus- 
ters of  pure  white  flowers,  which  droop 
in  papery,  thread-like  segments,  give  it 
a  most  unique  effect  in  the  rich  galaxy  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  parks 
and  gardens.  The  dark  blue  oblong  fruit, 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  long, 
ripens  in  September  and  frequently  hangs 
on  without  loss  of  color  until  Februarj', 
and  is  quite  interesting.  The  white 
fringe  is  one  of  those  choice  garden  plants 
which  no  well  considered  private  estate. 


THE  WHITE  FRINGE— CHIONANTHUS   VIRGINICA, 
Growing  at  Highland  Park,  Rochestor,  N.  Y. 


winters  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
decoration  of  ornamental  grounds  for 
many  years.  The  leaves  are  distinctive- 
ly large,  and  of  a  most  pleasing,  deep 
green  color,  and  we  have  never  observed 
them  to  be  attacked  by  any  fungoid  dis- 
eases or  insect  pests.  Its  main  defect, 
if  it  might  be  called  so,  is  its  late  leafage. 
When  almost  all  other  trees  and  shrubs  are 
in  full  foliage,  the  bi-anchcs  of  the  white 
fringe  are  naked  and  apparently  lifeless, 
niul  produce  for  a  brief  period  what  per- 
linpH  looks  like  a  discordant  note  in  a 
piniilntiou  where  it  is  grouped  with  other 
Irtvs  and  shrubs.  This  seeming  defect, 
however,    i.s   more   than  overcome   by   its 


large  or  small,  should  lack,  and  it  is  ob- 
tainable in  most  nurseries. 

John   Dun  dab. 


A  FEW  HONEYSUCKLES. 

The  honeysuckh^s.  or  lonlceras,  are 
many  v)f  thnn  natives  of  our  country. 
With  few  exceptions  they  arc  hardy  and 
they  arc  duirming  sliruhs.  sonic  with  a 
trailinj?  habit  of  prowtii  and  others  up- 
ri::ht    !)nshcs. 

The  truuiiK't  honeysuckle  ( L.  scnipcr- 
vlrcus)  is  a  han<Isoin;«  native  trailiiif: 
s|M'cies,  apparently  (juite  Ii:n(ly  every- 
where. It  beais  clusters  of  briglit  red 
l!o\v<'rs    in    June    and    usuallv    a    second 


crop  in  the  fall,  succeeded  by  red  ber- 
ries. It  is  often  used  as  a  porch  climber. 
Because  of  its  straggling  growth  it  is 
most  effective  when  left  to  ramble  over 
old  walls  or  stone  heaps,  or  over  the 
roofs  of  low  buildings,  or  to  cover  any- 
thing unsightly.  If  attacked  by  the  green 
or  black  aphis,  check  this  by  spraying 
with    a    tobacco   insecticide. 

L.  Japonica  Halleana  is  an  excellent 
climber,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  changing  to  pale 
yellow.  The  berries,  borne  in  autumn, 
are  black.  It  spreads  rapidly  from  un- 
derground   runners. 

L.  periclymonium  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, a  particularly  fine  specimen  of 
climber,  having  heads  of  fragrant  red 
and  yellow  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
There*  are  several  varieties,  those  that 
('o  not  begin  to  flower  until  late  in  the 
season  being  reconuuended  for  the  north- 
Ci-n   states. 

L.  Japonica  aurea  reticulata,  a  fine 
variety  with  yellow  reticulate  veiuwl 
leaves,  is  iriometiraes  employed  as  a  hedge 
and  must  grow  in  full  sunlight  to  bring 
out  the  color.  As  a  hwlge  jilant  it  re- 
(luires  frequent  shearings  to  keep  it  sym- 
metricaK  It  is  not  hardy  in  the  northeru 
states. 


LEAF  BLIGHT  OF  TRUMPET  CREEPER. 

The  leaf  blight  of  Tecoma  radicans 
(Cercospora  sordida  Sacc.)  shows  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  as 
small,  angular,  olive-brown  patches, 
either  distinct  or  more  or  less  run. 
together,  according  to  the  report  ot 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  spore  stage  which  forms 
these  patches  consists  of  short,  dark, 
olive-brown  conidiophores  bearing  light- 
er colored  spores.  The  spores  vary  from 
linear  to  linear-obclavate,  are  smoky 
tinted,  4  —  12  septate,  straight  or  some- 
what curved,  and  vary  in  size.  The  in- 
jury to  the  leaf  first  shows  on  the  upper 
surface  as  a  yellowish  discoloration, 
which  in  time  may  cliange  to  reddish- 
brown,  but  ordinarily  it  is  not  very  se- 
vere. Two  other  species  of  cercospora 
have  been  described  from  the  United 
States  on  this  same  host,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful  if  all   three  are  distinct. 

THE  ORIENTAL  PLAWE. 

**Tlie  oriental  plane  is  found  all  over 
Asia  Minor,"  says  Consul  Harris  of 
Smyrna,  "but  seldom  in  groves.  They 
usually  stand  alone  along  the  roadways 
and  serve  the  traveler  as  halfway  sta- 
tions, where  he  finds  some  protection  from 
the  summer  sun  and  a  fountain.  These 
trees  also  add  considerably  to  the  scenery 
of  the  country.  They  grow  to  be  several 
hundred  years  old,  and  often  attain  such 
size  that  shepherds  have  been  known  to 
cut  huts  in  the  trunks  of  the  standing 
trees;  and  tiieir  vitality  is  so  great  that 
they  continue  to  live  for  years  thereafter. 
The  plane  is  also  a  favorite  shade  tree. 
Smyrna  has  none,  but  Constantinople 
and  the  little  valleys  leading  away  from 
the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  most  cities  and 
villages  in  the  interior,  have  large  nuro- 
bei-s  of  them.  The  Turks  are  fond  of 
having  them  in  front  of  their  cafes  and 
in  the  yards  of  their  mosques.'* 

VIBURNUM  CARLESI. 

This  beautiful  shrub  recently  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  England,  when  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrences  gard- 
ener. It  comes  from  Corea  and  has 
rounded  flower  heads  of  white  or  pink  a 
g:ood  deal  like  those  of  Luculia  grntissima. 
These  flower  heads  are  four  to  six  inches 
across,  compact  and  borne  at  the  ends 
of  stiff,  sturdy  branches  and  the  flowers 
give   off  a   delicate  fragrance. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  JULY. 

Although  June  is  described  as  the 
month  of  roses,  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  queen  of  flowers  is  continued  into 
July  in  an  ordinary  summer  in  the 
northern  states.  Some  of  the  best  of 
the  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  J.  Laing:, 
Fran  Karl  Druschki  and  Prince  Camille 
c!e   Rohan,   are  at  their  best  now,   while 


The  German  irises  are  past  their  best, 
but  there  are  many  of  the  finer  late 
varieties  still  showy.  The  early  day 
lily,  too  ( Hemerocallis  flava),  is  getting 
over,  but  there  are  several  others, 
notably  H.  Thunbergii  and  H.  Sieboldi, 
that  will  continue  the  display.  The 
phloxes  are  attractive,  more  or  less,  all 
the  summer.  For  a  long  time  the  pretty 
varieties  of  P.  subulata  and  other  dwarf 
kinds  have  been  gay  and  the  taller  forms 
will  begin  now  and  continue  into  Septem- 
ber.    In  a  wild  part  of  the  garden  two 
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quite  a  large  number  of  the  rambler 
and  single  garden  roses  are  making  a 
tine  show.  But  we  might  well  call  July 
the  month  of  lilies,  for  many  of  the  best 
lilies  are  now  flowering,  and  those  not  in 
bloom  are  rapidly  advancing.  Too  often 
it  is  the  custom  to  plant  lilies  in  an 
open  iiosition  right  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
whereas  their  true  place  is  in  moist  soil 
in  partial  shade.  Svhore  rhododendrons 
thrive  many  lilies  also  do  well,  and  make 
a  bright  display  after  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendrons  are  over  if  planted 
ill  front  or  even  among  the  rhododen- 
drons until  the  latter  become  too  thick 
and  need  all  the  soil. 

The  beautiful  and  chaste  Madonna 
lily,  IJlium  candidum,  should  be  in 
every  garden,  for  there  is  not  a  more 
Itjvely  flower  in  existence.  Unfortunate- 
ly in  many  places  it  shows  a  disposition 
to  pive  way  in  the  foliage,  usually  due 
to  a  fungus  trouble,  but  if  it  can  be 
induced  to  thrive  against  a  background 
uf  trees  or  shrubs  it  will  form  a  most 
IKirfect  picture,  its  chaste  white  flowers 
with  golden  yellow  anthers  lasting  well 
in  such  positions.  L.  tigrinum,  com- 
mon as  it  is,  is  a  showy  garden  plant, 
lacking  the  chaste  beauty  of  L.  candidum, 
hut  making  a  brave  display  in  the  hot 
Julv  sunshine,  when  many  other  plants 
are* suffering  from  the  heat.  The  Turk's 
cap  lily,  I^-  Martagon,  is  another  hardy 
and  constant  kind,  the  flowers  variable 
in  color  and  size,  but  all  of  them  beau- 
tiful. Then  there  are  the  showy  vari- 
eties of  L.  speciosum  or  latifolium,  the 
gorgeous  L.  auratum  and  a  whole  host 
of  othei-s  so  variable  and  beautiful  that 
one  might  almost  be  content  with  a  col- 
lection of  these  alone  for  the  July  gar- 
den. The  bulbs  of  these  lilies  are  gen- 
erally cheap,  and  we  can  recommend 
anyone  who  has  a  suitable  place  to  plant 
them  largely. 


hardy  annuals  were  sown  for  cutting 
from  and  allowed  pretty  much  their  own 
way.  These  were  the  golden  yellow 
Chrysanthemum  segetum  and  the  com- 
mon blue  cornflower.  They  form  a  riot 
of  color,  the  deep  blue  and  yellow  be- 
ing a  delightful  contrast.  The  delphin- 
iums are  grand,  the  beautiful  blue  of 
some  of  the  varieties  and  the  noble  as- 
pect of  fine  old  clumps  being  among  the 
finest  garden  pictures  this  month. 

We  often  w^onder  why  the  beautiful 
and  stately  eremuri  are  not  more  grown. 
They  are  not  exactly  hardy,  it  is  true — 
that  is.  the  foliage  is  easily  injured  in 
spring  by  cold  winds — but,  protected  by 
a    beit   of  shrubs,    a   large  clump   of   E. 


Ilimalaicus  is  very  fine,  and  the  plants 
have  grown  quite  out  of  the  spring  in- 
jury. The  roots  may  be  lifted  and  divid- 
ed every  few  years.  They  are  large  and 
star-shaped,  with  big,  thong-like  roots, 
pushing  in  all  directions  from  a  central 
crown.  When  lifted  in  the  fall  they 
may,  if  more  convenient,  be  stored  away 
in  sand  or  soil  in  a  perfectly  cool  shed. 
The  work  of  the  flower  gardener  at 
this  time  of  year  is  never  done.  Growth 
is  so  active  that  constant  trimming  and 
cleaning  is  necessary.  When  the  weather 
is  moist  the  grass  on  the  lawn  grows  at 
an  enormous  rate  and  weeds  appar- 
ently spring  up  if  one  turns  one's  back 
for  an  hour.  Then  there  are  many 
l)lants  that  need  watering,  mulching  or 
some  other  attention.  Flowers  are  con- 
stantly going  over  and  must  be  picked 
off  to  keep  everything  tidy,  while  thpie 
are  seedling  plants  sown  a  month  ago 
to  be  transplanted  before  they  become 
crowded  and  ruinc^d.  Other  plants,  such 
as  hollyhocks  and  dahlias,  are  advancing 
rapidly  and  need  staking;  exhibition  flow- 
ers need  thinning  and  shading,  and  there 
are  seeds  to  be  sown  for  next  spring, 
primroses  to  be  divided  up,  bulbs  to  be 
lifted  and  ripened,  and  so  many  o^her 
duties  that  one  can  hardly  stop  to  'ad- 
mire the  many  beautiful  flowers  (con- 
stantly opening.  But  it  is  work  of  which 
the  true  gardener  never  tires  and,  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  at  night,  he  or 
she  follows  this  delightful  hobby,  one* 
of  the  most  interesting  and  healthful  it 
is   possible   to   take   ui>. 

HOBTUS. 


A  FAMOUS  FRENCH  GARDEN. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  secured 
for  publication  views  of  the  beautiful 
home  and  surroundings  of  Worth,  the 
fashionable  and  artistic  costumer  of 
Paris,  which,  since  his  death,  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jack  Harris, 
formerly  known  as  Chicago's  most  fash- 
ionable tailor.  For  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hairis  conducted  a  successful  business 
in  Chicago,  spending  several  months  each 
year  in  the  French  capital.  Last  fall, 
on  retiring  from  business,  the  Parisian 
home  was  bought.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  gardens  in  that  country 
where  the  gardening  art  has  been 
brought  to  so  high  a  standard.  The 
home  and  surroundings  embrace  an  en- 
tire   city    block.      Pansies,    violets    and 
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otiicr  somi-hanly  flowers  bloom  here  all 
through  the  winter.  Just  outside  of 
the  bounds  of  our  pictures  are  two 
greenhouses. 

PEONIES. 

After  the  flowers  have  been  cut  the 
plants  must  not  be  ne;?lected.  Too  often 
they  are  left  quite  alone,  the  growths 
falling  over  and  the  roots  starved,  yet 
the  plants  are  expected  to  do  well.  Young 
stock  growing  on  for  next  season's  cut- 
ting will  not  have  been  cut  so  hard  as 
the  older  plants,  if  at  all,  and  although 
the  apex  of  growth  has  been  reached,  yet 
much  may  be  done  by  mulching  and  cul- 
tivating, and  even  watering  and  feeding 
in  some  instances,  to  induce  the  swell- 
ing up  of  fine  healthy  crowns  that  will 
flower  abundantly  next  season.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  older  plants  that  have 
stood  the  strain  of  flowering  and  severe 
cutting.  A  stout  string  or  wire,  tied  to 
stakes  every  10  feet  or  so  and  run  around 
the  beds,  will  prevent  the  falling  over  of 
the  growth,  which  is  very  detrimental, 
while  anything  that  is  going  in  the  way 
of  liquid  manure  can  be  used  now  with 
benefit  to  the  plants.  Label  the  kinds 
that  are  to  be  most  freely  propagated  ow- 
ing to  their  superior  qualities  as  cut  flow- 
ers and  in  the  meantime  prepare  the  beds 
with  especial  care  where  the  divisions 
••^^ve  to  be  planted  in  September. 


ninttcr.  The  rows  that  are  taking  to 
their  supports  now  should  be  carefully 
cultivated  and  the  later  rows  thinned 
where  necessary.  Very  often  a  light 
shade  is  an  advantage  and  the  old  fasb- 
ione<l  way  of  staking  with  brushwood  was 
a  great  help  in  this  way.  Although  the 
sweet  pea  likes  ample  light  the  scorch- 
ing sun  in  summer  takes  the  life  out  of 
the  plants  and  the  color  out  of  the  flow- 
ers. Rows  running  northeast  and  south- 
west do  not  suffer  so  much  as  others 
running  directly  north  and  south  or  east 
and  west.  The  sun  does  not  shine  on 
one  part  of  the  row  so  long  at  mid-day 
and  one  row  shades  the  next.  The  flow- 
ers are  so  valuable  that  any  assistance 
possible  along  these  lines  ought  to  be 
given.  Also  when  cutting  the  flowers 
cme  is  necessary  not  to  break  the  vines 
as  this  will  cause  them  to  give  way 
quicker  than  anything.  Except  in  rows 
specially  saved  for  seed  the  flowers 
should  he  kept  closely  gathered  as  seed 
production,  or  even  carrying  the  flowers 
to  the  fading  stage,  is  a  great  strain  on 
the  vines  and  should  be  avoided. 


About  Orchids. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

No  plant  pays  for  careful  attention  bet- 
ter than  the  sweet  pea,  yet  often  the  seeds 
are  sown  and  some  kind  of  support  given 
them  and  that  is  all  that  is  done  in  the 


Stilf.  time   to  sow   biennials. 

Hoot  cuttings  of  garden  pinks. 

Sow  Coreopsis  grandi flora  for  next 
yoar. 

Many  herbaceous  subjects  may  be 
propagateil  by  division  now. 

Hbmerocallis  Thunbercjii  is  one  of 
the   finest  yellow    flowers  in   existence. 

Maktin  Caiiuzac  is  one  of  the  rarest 
and  probably  the  deepest  colored  herba- 
ceous peony  in  existence. 


CATTLEYA    DOWIANA 


FEEDING  ORCHIDS. 
Stinmlintt  for  Floral  Aristocrats. 

An  eminent  orchid  cultivator  was 
once  asked  in  open  discussion,  what 
was  a.  fair  estimate  of  the  longevity  of 
an  orchid  under  cultivation.  His  re- 
ply was  "from  time  unto  eternity,'*  and 
the  fact  that  he  evidently  believed  it 
was  suflicient  to  settle  the, matter  nt 
the  time.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
imported  orchids,  especially  cattlcyas. 
do  degenerate.  Tens  of  thousands  are 
introduced  annually  to  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and 
so  it  will  continue  until  we  raise  our 
own ;  this  is  within  the  reach  of  possi- 
bility, even  probability,  during  the  year* 
to  come  of  the  present  generation  of 
gardeners. 

We  have  cattleyas  in  bloom  fotlay 
that  we  know  have  been  cultivate*!  for 
the  past  20  years  under  glass  and 
are  vigorons  enough  to  satisfy  the  cv- 
pert  observer.  These,  however,  arc  in- 
dividuals that  go  on  and  in<'rrns4>  by 
division,  while  others  that  cnmc  with 
them  have  been  reduced  to  nslios  Wvx 
years  ago  through  the  agency  of  the 
fire  undet  the  boiler.  It  was  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  some  were  failing  that 
led  to  our  experimenting  with  food, 
stimulant,  or  whatever  term  is  best  to 
apply.  The  term  stimulant  is  iuni>- 
propriate.  and  yet  to  see  plants,  valu- 
able ones,  perhaps,  dwindle  year  a  ft  or 
year  until  it  is  a  supreme  effort  that 
produces  one  flower  to  .  a  growth  of 
cattloya,  makes  this  student  of  their 
needs  realize  that  there  is  a  need  un- 
supplied.  Hence,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used  in  fho 
water;  the  quantities  were  small  ami. 
for  a  time,  none  of  the  plants  showo*! 
benefit.  It  should  be  remembereil  that, 
previous  to  this,  it  was  considerctl  nc<- 
essary  to  supply  any  nourishment  to 
epiphytal  orchids  through  the  medinni 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  damping  down  with 
manure  water  and  by  the  pl.ncing  of 
carbonate  of  ammpni(\  in  the  structun»s 
devoted  to  orchid  culture.  The  torrt"*- 
tial  orchids,  such  as  calanthe.  phaius 
and  chysis,  were  usually  fed  liberally 
because  their  root  structure  was  wholly 
different.  At  about  this  stage  in  our 
experiments  came  Mr.  Cookson*s  state- 
ment made  publicly  in  the  Orchid  Re- 
view, that,  after  instructing  his  gar- 
dener to  water  certain  plants  with 
chemicals  in  weak  solution,  he  could 
easily  detect  the  ones  so  treated  without 
other  knowledge  than  that  furnished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  themselves. 

NoUqiddMiinire. 

To  quote  from  Orchid  Review,  Mr. 
Cookson  said:  "I  may  say  that,  before 
systematically  using  the  salts  rcferre<l 
to,  I  asked  my  gardener  to  use  them 
regularly  on  a  group  of  plants  in  cncli 
house,  without  telling  me  which  they 
were,  leaving  me  to  discover  them  by 
results.  In  each  case  I  was  soon  able 
easily  to  pick  them  out,  and  everyone 
who  saw  them  noticed  the  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  plants  not  so  treat- 
ed. After  this  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
regularly  using  the  salts  on  all  growing 
plants  and  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
moderate  applications  of  plant  food  arc 
an  advantage.  Manure  water  I  do  not 
believe  in  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
but  a  pure  solution  of  salts  is  a  very 
different   thing.*'     The   formula    is   three 
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ounces  potassium  nitrnte  to  two  ounces 
nmmonium  phosphate  dissolved  in  tliree 
p:n1lons  water,  using  one  ounce  fluid 
to  each  gallon  of  water  applied  to  the 
plants.  This  will  seem  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  food  to  apply  but  we  have 
proved  that  where  other  plants  have 
enjoyed  the  same,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, crotons  and  even  roses  were  sur- 
prisingly benefited.  And  the  rule  shonM 
be  **little  and  always."  During  the 
growing  season  always  water  lato  in  the 
(lay  :  the  active  growing  tips  of  tho  a'rial 
roots  will  tell  why  if  examined  early 
the  morning  following. 

Some  time  since  we  had  a  number 
of  seedling  cattleyas  -that,  to  grow 
them  on,  were  put  in  half  barrels,  but 
this  proved  a  mistake;  they  should  have 
been  divided  and  kept  in  smaller  re- 
ceptacles, and  this  has  now  been  done. 
The  matter  of  potting  material,  too.  is 
now  simplified  because  there  is  but  one 
medium  available,  namely,  osraunda 
fiber.  The  best  growers  in  Knglaud  and 
some  in  Belgium  are  now  using  it  and  • 
no  further  comment  is  necessary.  Moss 
may  be  used  if  it  will  grow,  but  it 
should  then  be  sparingly  blende<l  with 
the  surfacing  material  and  cattleyas  nve 
better  without  it.  Peat  is  now  um»h- 
tainable  in  good  quality  for  orchid  cul- 
ture, even  in  England,  and  leaf  mould 
in  this  connection  is  as  if  it  never  had 
been.  To  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  feed- 
ing question,  one  may  take  orchid 
seeds,  sow  them  on  the  fiber  of  os- 
munda,  water  from  the  start  wiih 
Cookson^s  formula  and  grow  them  0-1 
with  no  other  "food"  besides  air.  li;:lit 
and  heat  until  the  plants  have  from 
10  to  15  new  growths  each,  producing 
two  crops  of  flower  a  year  and  will  go 
on  doing  this  literally  from  "time  unto 
otornity."  E.  O.  Orpkt. 


CATTLETA  DOWIAflA. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  is^  quite  distinct 
fi-om  the  majority  of  the  labiata  section 
of  the  genus  and  its  flowers  make  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  rose  and  white 
colored  forms  usually  grown.  In  this 
pretty  species  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
a  light  nankeen  yellow,  the  lip  a  gor- 
geous, velvety  crimson  purple  with  thread 
like  lines  of  gold  running  through  it. 
In  the  variety  aurea,  which  is  betfer 
known  than  the  typical  C.  Dowiana,  the 
lip  is  even  more  beautiful  on  account  of 
the  more  copious  golden  yellow  mark- 
ings. Both  are  lovely  orchids  and  al- 
though not  always  a  success  under  cul- 
tivation there  is  really  nothing  very  diffi- 
cult about  them. 

C.  Dowiana,  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C. 
Warscewiczii  (gigas)  are  found  probably 
nearer  the  equator  than  the  majority  of 
cattleyas  and,  with  the  exception  of  C. 
superba,  they  like  more  heat  than  any 
others.  These  species  will  not  be  tied 
down  to  any  regular  seasons  of  growth, 
rest  and  flowering.  Very  often  before 
the  flowers  are  past  new  growths  will 
be  starting  from  the  base  of  the  flower- 
ing pseudobulbs  and  it  would  be  folly, 
when  this  is  the  case,  to  endeavor  to 
force  the  plants  to  rest.  Let  them  have 
their  own  way  but  always  keep  them 
well  up  in  the  house  where  plenty  of 
heat  reaches  them  and  where  they  get 
the  clearest  light.  Then,  when  "flie 
growths  start  late,  they  will  have  ample 
time  to  flower  and  ripen  up  before  win- 
ter, when  it  is  advisable  to  rest  the  plants 
if  possible.  Still  if  they  persist  in  grow- 
ing it  is  best  to  let  them,  not  to  dry 
them  off  or  place  them  in  a  cool  house, 
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for  such  treatment  will  only  cripple  the 
growths  with  no  corresponding  benefit. 
As  a  rule,  unless  the  plants  are  excep- 
tionally strong,  these  cattleyas  like  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  rooting  space.  G. 
Warscewiczii  likes  more  than  any  of 
the  Dowiana  varieties,  as  it  is  much 
more  vigorous  in  growth.  G.  Dowiana  is 
best  grown  in  baskets  or  pots  suspended 
but  must  be  carefully  looked  after  with 
regard  to  water  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. When  at  rest  much  less  moisture  is 
needed  but  the  bulbs  should  be  kept 
plump.  In  a  somewhat  lengthy  experi- 
ence in  orchid  growing  the  writer  has 
never  yet  seen  cattleyas  of  any  kind 
improved  by  being  allowed  to  shrivel 
during  the  resting  season.  It  may  be 
natural  to  plants  growing  wild  but  under 
cultivation  keep  them  plump. 

Very  often  when  weak  or  poorly  estab- 
lished plants  throw  up  flower  spikes,  the 
sheath  gets  so  solidly  fixed  that  it  will 
not  open  owing  to  a  kind  of  glutinous 
excretion  that  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  species.  Sometimes  the  sheath  is 
stuck  fast  to  the  leaf  and  at  others  the 
top  is  fast  and  the  lower  part  bulges 
out  making  an  unshapely  flower  spike. 
Watch  for  this  and  when  necessary 
sponge  the  sheath  and  leaf  to  separate 


them.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  neces- 
sary to  split  the  sheath  in  order  to  free 
the  imprisoned  flower  spikes.  A  rather 
pale  tint  in  the  foliage  is  probably  nat- 
ural to  G.  Dowiana  and  its  varieties  and 
as  long  as  it  is  not  too  pronounced  is  no 
harm,  but  the  pale  tint  caused  by  star- 
vation treatment  must  not  be  confounded 
with  this. 


PHALAENOPSIS  AllABaiS. 

The  species  illustrated,  Phalaenopsis 
amabilis  (grandiflora)  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  orchids  in  cultivation  and  an 
excellent  species  for  cutting.  Its  chaste 
white  flowers  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  genus  and  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
when  the  requisite  heat  and  moisture  for 
its  successful  culture  can  be  maintained. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  miserable,  stunted 
looking  specimens  of  these  lovely  moth 
orchids  that  one  frequently  comes  across, 
growing  in  dry  sunny  houses,  starved 
for  want  of  the  atmospheric  moisture 
that  they  must  have  to  be  at  all  satisfac- 
tory and,  as  a  rule,  anything  but  a  credit 
to  the  grower.  Contrast  these  with 
healthy,  well  grown  specimens  and  no 
one  could  recognize  them  as  the  same 
species. 

Phalaenopsis  delight   in  a  warm  moist 
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atmosphere  always;  in  summer  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  the  air  too  moist 
but  in  winter  less  is  naturally  required, 
the  days  being  shorter  and  darker.  But 
the  change  from  summer  to  winter  treat- 
ment must  be  broueht  about  by  degrees, 
not  suddenly.  Take  a  plant  that  has  been 
growing  all  summer  in  a  warm,  moist 
house  and  deprive  it  suddenly  of  mois- 
ture and  heat  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  succeeding  spring  will  see  all  the  best 
of  the  leaves  di-op  off.  To  hold  the 
leaves  after  they  are  grown  is  far  more 
difficult  in  fact  than  to  grow  them  as 
many  cultivators  have  found  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  necessary  to  consoli- 
date the  growth  as  it  is  made,  not  to 
rush  it  along  in  a  high  temperature  with- 
out due  regard  to  ventilation. 

When  growers  realize  that  natural  con- 
ditions are  best  and  learn  to  merge  the 
seasons  one  into  the  other  rather  than 
to  strike  a  hard  dividing  line  they  will 
be  more  successful  with  these  beautiful 
orchids.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
the  style  of  house  or  receptacle  they  are 
grown  in,  but  they  must  have  something 
tangible  for  the  roots  to  get  hold  of, 
something  in  the  way  of  wood  for  pref- 
erence. Wood  is  a  natural  holding  for 
them  and  nothing  else  is  so  suitable  but. 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  last  long  in 
the  moist  heat  of  an  orchid  house  and  the 
work  of  transferring  the  plants  from  one 
block,  cylinder  or  basket  to  another  is 
fraught  with  considerable  danger.  Tem- 
perature is  an  important  point  and  should 
be  kept  as  regular  as  possible.  There 
should  be  a  difference,  of  course,  between 
that  kept  up  in  extremely  cold  weather 
and  when  the  weather  is  mild  in  winter, 
otherwise  so  much  fire  heat  would  be  used 
as  to  cause  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  but 
the  more  resrular  the  heat  is  the  better 
the  plants  will  thrive.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  r>5°  in  summer  and  00°  in  winter 
is  sufficiently  high,  rising,  of  course,  by 
day  with  sun  heat  according  to  the 
weather.  Shading  must  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged and.  although  the  plants  delight 
in  moisture,  spraying  overhead  is  sel- 
dom necessary  or  advisable. 

CALAWTHE  VEITCHL 

Where  the  old  bulbs  were  cut  up  as 
advised  recently  the  pieces  or  sets  will 
now  have  made  some  growth  and  will 
be  fit  for  potting  separately.  If  no 
roots  have  started  from  near  the  base  of 
the  new  shoots  this  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  but  if  they  have  then  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  or  the  roots 
will  be  damaged  and  the  plants  checked. 
The  best  compost  for  this  calanthe  is  a 
mixture  of  good  sound  loam  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  with  a  tenth  part  of  old 
drii'd  cow  manure  broken  in  rough 
lumps.  In  potting  see  that  the  point  of 
root  emission  is  kept  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  If  rooting,  a  little  mois- 
ture will  be  needed  right  from  the  start 
\\\t  if  no  roots  are  present  it  is  use- 
!e«<^  watering  the  soil.  Just  keep  the 
plants  iri  a  warm  and  very  moist  atmos- 
phere. The  flo.vering  bulbs  potted  some 
time  ago  are  growing  and  rooting  freely 
now  and  must  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots. 
A  little  later  these  will  be  fed  with  light 
doses  of  liquid  manure  but  not  until 
the  roots  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the 
soil.  Keep  the  plants  growing  freely 
and  keep  an  eye  lifting  for  red  spider 
and  the  soft  brown  scale  that  affects  these 
orchids.  Just  sufficient  shading  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  foliage  is  all  that  is 
needed. 


Laelia  Majalis  may  go  outside  after 
the  growth  is  finished. 

Keep  Cypripedium  insignc  cool  and 
allow  plenty  of  air  when  the  growths 
are  complete. 

TiiK  flowers  of  Ctelogyne  pandurata 
are  a  singular  but  very  beautiful  com- 
bination of  green  and  black.    ' 

Milton lA  Vexillaria  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  showy  orchids  in  cul- 
tivation and  should  be  much  more  grown. 


Pig.  1.— Chrysanthemum  Trimmed  Ready  for 
Fertilization. 


TiiE  flowers  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
are  among  the  most  lasting  of  all  orchids 
often  keeping  in  perfect  condition  for 
three  months. 

The  singular  Dendrobium  Brymeria- 
num  is  flowering  now.  Its  best  forms, 
with  much  divided  lip  cut  up  into  fine 
filaments  of  golden  yellow,  are  very  pret- 
ty, but  there  are  spurious,  short  bulbed 
forms   that   are   absolutely    worthless. 


The  Oreen  house. 


HYBRIDIZING  CHRYSANTHEAUMS. 

The  best  plants  for  cross-fertiliz- 
ing are  those  grown  in  4-inch  pots  and 
restricted  to  one  flower.  The  labor  in- 
volved in  the  manipulation  of  composite 
flowers  is  more  complicated  than  with 
carnations,  geraniums  land  many  others, 
which  have  a  less  number  of  reproduc- 
tive organs,  which  are  so  constructed  aa 
to  be  visible  and  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  operator.  The  single  and 
semi-double  varieties  will  self  seed  but 
the  large  and  double  ones  cannot,  owing 
to  the  long  petals  and  their  congested 
arrangement,  which  prevents  the  pollen 
from  reaching  the  minute  style,  located 
at  the  base  of  the  flower. 

The  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  is 
to  prepare  the  flower  to  receive  tlie  pol- 
len, and  owing  to  the  construction  pre- 
viously referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to 
dispense  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
long  petals,  so  that  the  stigma  (the  up- 
per surface  of  the  styles),  to  which  the 
pollen  is  applied,  are  exposed.  (Sec 
fig.  1.)  This  is  best  accomplished  with 
a  rather  heavy  pair  of  manicure  scis- 
sors, care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
styles.  Tlie  great  object  in  artificial 
pollenizing,  is  to  have  complete  control 
of  the  parents,  so  as  to  be  assured  that 
the  seedlings  are  a  result  of  their  union. 
The  staminate  (pollen  producing)  flor- 
ets are  usually  located  in  the  center  of 
the  flowers  and  while  they  produce  the 
pollen,  they  also  have  styles  the  same 
as  the  outer  petals  and  if  the  pollen  is 
allowed  to  develop,  self-fertilization  is 
likely  to  take  place.  To  prevent  such 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  emasculate  the 
flower  of  the  seed  bearing  plant  with 
the  point  of  the  scissors. 

This  operation  must  take  place  prior 
to  the  developement  of  the  pollen,  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  trimming  is  usually 
done  when  the  outer  row  of  petals  is 
fully  expanded.  The  styles  are  veiy 
minute,  located  at  the  base  and  attached 
to  the  petals.  At  maturity  the  upper 
portion  divides  and  assumes  a  horizontal 
position,  much  the  same  as  the  top  of 
the  capital  letter,  "T,"  the  upper  sur- 
face being  the  stigma.  (Fig.  2.)  As 
soon  as  the  styles  have  completed  their 
growth,  pollen  is  selected  from  the  most 
desirable  varieties  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  and  applied  to  the  stigma.  In 
four  to  five  weeks  the  seed  will  be  ripe 
when  it  should  be  harvested  and  sown 
early  in  the  new  year. 


F.G.    2.-HYBRIDIZINQ    CHRYSANTHEMUMsi^TlOOQlC 

(1)  PlBtillate  Floret:  (?)  S  aminalp  Floret,    (a,  style;  b,  stigma:  c,  stamens;  d,  ovary;  e,  seed.) 
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The  question  has  been  asked,  "does  the 
operator  know  what  results  he  will  ob- 
tain?" He  does  not  know.  The  ways  of 
nature  are  so  obscure  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  bloom  of  his  seed- 
lings. We  can  adopt  a  few  simple  rules 
that  appear  rational  and  must  then 
await  results.  By  using  pollen  of  a 
large  exhibition  bloom  upon  a  pompon, 
we  would  expect  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  latter,  but  not  of  the  former.  Cross- 
ing narow  and  broad  petalled  varieties, 
would  doubtless  enlarge  the  petals  of 
one  but  not  the  other.  Tlie  same  would 
apply  in  uniting  incurved  and  reflexed 
forms,  long  and  short  peduncles  or  stems 
as  well  as  extremes  in  color.  The  nearer 
the  parents  are  to  the  character  we  wish 
to  establish,  the  greater  the  probabili- 
ties of  success. 

Often  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  most 
desirable  selection,  as  there  are  usually 
several  characteristics  of  equal  im- 
portance. We  may  have  two  varieties, 
which,  united,  would  give  an  improve- 
ment in  color  but  one  has  a  poor  stem 
or  is  not  the  best  form,  so  it  seems  wise 
to  make  such  crosses  as  appear  prac- 
ticable and  select  from  our  seedlings 
those  which  show  improvement  in  the 
characteristics  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote.  Fortunately  the  new 
varieties  produced  from  seed  are  per- 
petiuited  by  cuttings  and  thus  the  trials, 
often  so  perplexing,  in  the  development 
of  annuals  (which  must  come  true  from 
seed  year  by  year  to  be  of  great  value) 
are  eliminated. 

The  dominant  power  of  the  parents, 
as  manifest  in  the  seedlings,  is  very  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  grasp  and  put  into  operation  a 
set  of  rules  which  will  give  assurance 
of  the  desired  results.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  know  the  proportion  of  the  two 
colors  entering  into  the  union,  that 
would  be  assimilated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  color  cells  of  the  offsprings, 
then  it  might  be  easy  to  breed  colors 
to  order.  We  know  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  mixing  of  colors,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  proportion  of  these  colors 
will  be  utilized  in  the  establishing  of 
color  in  the  seedling.  Will  we  have  a 
perfect  blending  of  the  red  and  yellow, 
or  will  nature  spread  a  few  splashes  of 
red  over  the  yellow  and  give  us  a  bronze 
effect?  Such  questions  continually 
arise  and  remain  unanswered  until  the 
new  creation  is  before  us. 

EoiEB  D.   Smith. 


SCHIZANTHUS  WISETONElfSIS. 

The  new  plant  committee  of  the  Flor- 
ists* Club  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of 
President  Hahman,  Wm.  Graham,  Uob- 
crt  Craig  and  J.  W.  Colflesh  visited 
Girard  college  recently  to  inspect  the 
new  form  or  variety  of  Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis,  illustrated  on  page  313.  It 
originated  with  Edwin  Lonadale,  and.  \% 
the  result  of  careful  selection.  Noticing 
the  compact  growth  of  one  of  a  lot  of 
specimens  it  was  set  aside  and  the  seed 
saved.  All  of  this  came  true  and,  although 
there  were  various  shades  of  color,  yet 
the  compact  habit  of  the  parent  was 
perpetuated  and,  as  seen  in  the  green- 
house, the  plants  made  a  very  pretty 
show.  It  will  doubtless  make  a  very 
good  market  plant,  provided  it  holds 
its  flowers.  Mr.  Lonsdale  has 
named  his  selection  "Compacts. "  The 
colors  are  various  shades  of  light 
and  dark  lilac  to  brown  on  a  light  flesh 
colored  ground.     As  seen  here  it  should 


prove  a  very  saleable  plant  for  window 
and  table  decoration.  All  through  the 
greenhouses  the  stock  of  crotons  and 
other  choice  bedding  plants  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Nothing  finer  could 
be  seen  anywhere.  A  seedling  geranium 
from  Drj'den  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  this  excellent  sort,  being  much 
better  marked  and  a  brighter  shade  of 
pink.  K. 


WmiBR  FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 
Carefkd  Waterlog  Most  Important. 

The  following  hints  will,  we  think,  be 
helpful  to  growers  of  winter  flowering 
begonias,  especially  B.  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine and  its  types.  The  propagation 
by  leaf-cuttings  takes  place  here  from 
November  till  January.  The  stems  of 
single  leaves  are  inserted  flrmly  in  the 
sand  bed,  about  one  inch  deep,  where 
they  remain  from  six  to  seven  weeks; 
great  care  is  exercised  in  watering,  and 
a  temperature  of  G2''  to  GS"*  at  night  is 
maintained  during  this   period. 

In  January,  or  when  the  leaves  are 
well  rooted,  they  are  potted  singly  into 
2-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  sand;  here  one  must 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  watering, 
as  during  continued  damp  and  rainy 
weather,  they  are  liable  to  damp  and  rot 
off.  From  this  time  on,  keep  night  tem- 
perature at  from  CO**   to  C2*». 

About  June  1.  these  should  be  nice 
little  plants,  with  several  shoots  com- 
ing up  from  the  center  of  each  and 
ready  to  ship,  or  re-pot  into  3  or  4-iuch 
pots:  at  this  time  use  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  sand,  and  about  10  per  cent  of 
old,    well     rotted    cow    manure.     They 


Ahould  at  all  times  be  moderately  shaded ; 
they  like  some  sun,  but  not  too  much; 
too  deep  a  shade  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Watering,  at  all  times,  must  be 
done  carefully,  they  don't  like  extremes, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  During 
the  growing  season,  however,  they  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  water,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  out  fairly  well  every 
time,   then  watered   through. 

The  flnal  repotting  is  done  in  August, 
into  6  or  7-inch  pots,  using  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  well 
rotted  cow  manure.  Allow  plenty 
of  space  between  the  pots  when  placed 
on  the  bench.  As  a  preventive  of  insects, 
tobacco  stems  are  put  between  the  pots, 
and  this  should  be  changed  every  four 
weeks.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants  over- 
head, at  any  time.  During  continued 
dull  or  rainy  weather,  keep  plants  and 
greenhouse  as  dry  as  possible.  In  Sep- 
tember, begin  tying  up  for  training  of 
plants;  one  stick  in  the  center  is  quite 
sufficient.  During  fall  and  winter 
months  a  temperature  of  68*  to  CO**  at 
night  is  enough  for  their  well-being. 
J.  A.  Peterson. 


Cayenne  Pepper  used  with  the  fumi- 
gating material  is  very  effective  against 
thrips. 

Carnation  Lady  Bountiful  was  well 
shown  at  the  recent  great  Temple  exhi- 
bition in  liOndon  by  W.  H.  Page,  of 
Hampton,  Eng. 

Always  have  some  protection  to  the 
plants  when  painting  the  houses  inside. 
This  work  is  best  carried  out  when  the 
houses  are  empty  if  possible. 


SCHIZANTHUS    WISETONENSIS    ••COMPACTA* 
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The  Rose  Corner. 


July  /, 


TuE  Austrian  briars  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  single  roses. 

How  many  growers  at  the  present  day 
know  the  old  and  beautiful  Banksiau 
roses  V 

RUGOSA  Rose  Blanc  Double  de  Cou- 
bert,  pure  white  and  very  fragrant,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  forcing  plant  for 
pot  culture. 

Hugh  Low  &  CJo.,  the  well  known 
English  nurserymen,  advise  us  that  in  all 
probability  the  finest  lot  of  new  roses 
distributed  in  Europe  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  will  be  sent  out  this  sea- 
son. 


ROSE  AGLAIA. 


The  r  reamy  yellow  flowers  of  this  use- 
ful and  showy  rose  are  very  distinct  from 
those  of  other  ramblers,  and  it  is  worth 
planting  on  that  acctumt  only.  But  bo- 
sides  this  it  is  a  thoroughly  hardy  Jiiid 
vigorous  grower  and,  when  suitable  treat- 
ed, it  flowers  freely.  To  those  who 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  wan.iiig  in 
this  latter  respert  we  would  say.  Ic^  it 
alone  when  pruning  time  comes  ;.r>iind. 
or  at  least  only  take  out  dead  and  very 
weak  wood,  leaving  the  healthy  shoots 
to  Hower  along  their  entire  len.i;rh,  jis 
they  will  do  if  the  plants  are  thoroupliiy 
est  iblislied.  This  rose  is  said  to  have 
be-n  raised  from  one  of  the  Japanese 
polyantha  type  and  Keve  d'Or,  a  famous 
<linil)iiig  tea   rose  popular  in   Europe, 


INDOOR  ROSES  HELD  OVER. 

Any  benches  that  it  is  decided  to  hold 
over  should  be  dried  a  little  now,  not 
severely,  but  suflicient  to  check  the  growth 
and  bring  the  plants  into  a  quiescent  stage 
for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  pruning.  Al- 
though there  is  no  violent  hurry  for  this, 
yet  any  benches  that  are  not  required  may 
be  left  to  be  cut  back  the  earliest,  while 
others  that  may  be  producing  good  flow- 
ers may  be  left  longer.  Withhold  water 
from  those  selected  by  degrees;  to  sud- 
denly dry  the  benches  would  lead  to  the 
foliage  drying  up  and  the  wood  shrivel- 
ing. This  is  not  the  object  in  view  and 
it  would  be  far  better  to  cut  them  back 
while  still  green  and  growing  than  to  do 
this.  The  idea  is  to  gradually  bring  the 
plants  to  a  state  of  rest  and,  while  dry- 
ing the  roots,  it  is  good  practice  to  spray 
the  upper  ix)rtion  of  the  stems  slightly 
on  bright  days.  This  gradual  hardening 
np  of  the  growth  will  take  about  three 
weeks,  when  all  weak  ^nd  dead  wood 
can  be  cut  clean  out  and  the  strong  shoots 
cut  back  as  necessary.  The  pruning  of 
loses  at  this  time  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
though  those  who  have  a  little  experience 
in  it  find  it  easy  enough  to  decide  how  to 
cut  back.  Stout,  well  ripened  shoots  with 
that  bronzy  appearance  that  denotes  good 
culture  may  either  be  cut  back  or  bent 
over  to  break  along  their  entire  length; 
they  do  well  either  way.  But  the  sappy, 
green  wood  has  to  be  cut  back  hard  or  the 
shoots  produced  will  be  pithy  and  useless. 
\\\  decayed  rubbish  and  leaves  should  be 
removed  and,  unless  the  roots  are  very 
near  the  surface,  the  soil  should  also  be 
removed  for  a  couple  of  inches,  down  to 
healthy  roots,  in  fact,  its  place  to  be  tak- 
en by  a  mulch  of  good  soil  and  manure 
in  equal  parts.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal  before  placing  the  mulch  is 
also  helpful.  Give  one  good  soaking  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil  and  afterwards 
depend   more  upon   frequent  spraying  to 


insure  a  free  break,  watering  the  roots 
but  slightly  until  there  is  again  a  good 
head  of  foliage  on  the  plants. 


ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 
Ventilatioiu 

Careful  ventilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance; during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  give  all  the  air  possible  both  night 
and  day  to  get  the  plants  well  hardened 
and  have  no  soft  growth  to  start  in  with 
when  bad  weather  arrives.  By  paying 
strict  attention  to  water,  air  and  draughts 


New  Rose  Wm.  R.  Smith. 


mildew  will  be  kept  in  check.  After 
hard  weather  sets  in  get  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  down  to  about  DU*  at 
night.  Impress  it  on  the  fireman  that 
the  more  even  the  temperature  is  kept  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  flowers  produced. 
For  best  results  commence  to  give  day- 
light air  at  04°  or  G5**  and  gradually  in- 
crease this  as  the  temperature  rises.  Al- 
low all  the  air  possible  by  day  consis- 
tenc  with  avoiding  draughts  and  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°. 

Watering  and  Spnqrlng. 

These  are  important  factors  in  suc- 
cessful rose  growing.  Give  a  hard,  vig- 
orous spraying  on  all  bright  da}*s,  and 
always  spray  from  the  bottom  of  the 
plant  upwards  as  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  are  where  the  pests  lodge.  This 
also  keeps  the  pores  of  the  leaves  open 
and  the  plants  in  good  health.  Keep  a 
watch  on  the  bottom  of  the  beds  and  do 
not  allow  this  to  become  dry,  for  dryness 
soon  stops  root  action  and  will  soon  tell 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  buds. 
When  the  benches  need  watering,  give  a 
thorough  moistening  that  will  reach  the 
bottom.  Some  spots  will  need  more  than 
others,  so  aim  to  have  all  in  as  even  a 
condition   as  possible. 

Weeding  and  Cultivation. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  as  they  rob  the 
soil  and  the  top  of  the  soil  should  be 
scratched  over  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
Oftener  is  better  as  it  lets  in  the  air  and 
keeps  the  soil  sweet.  Never  allow  the 
soil  to  cake  over  the  top  too  long  or  a 
scum  to  form  or  the  effects  of  it  will 
soon  be  seen.  We  always  give  a  dust- 
ing of  lime  over  the  soil  about  every  two 
months  and  after  the  following  water- 
ing scratch  it  over  to  prevent  it  hard- 
ening to  a  crust.  This  is  a  great  help 
in  keeping  the  soil  sweet  and  gives  the 
plants  a  good  constitution. 


DICKSON'S  NEW  ROSES. 

Hugh  Dickson,  the  well  known  rose 
grower  of  Belfast,  Ire.,  will  offer  the  fol- 
lowing new  roses  this  season,  descrip- 
tions by  the  raiser: 

Mrs.  William  Cooper  (H.  T.).— A  su- 
perb rose,  and  a  grand  addition  to  the 
hybrid  teas,  of  vigorous  and  erect  growth, 
flowers  of  great  size  and  immense  sub- 
stance, with  high  pointed  center,  petals 
large  and  shell  like,  beautifully  smooth 
and  nicely  finished.  This  rose  is  destined 
to  take  a  commanding  place  among  ex- 
hibition roses,  and  deserves  its  place  in 
every  garden,  however  small.  The  beau- 
tifully formed  flowers  are  deep  rosy  flesh 
color  in  the  center,  paling  towards  the 
edges  of  the  outer  petals  to  delicate  blush. 
Very  sweetly  perfumed;  a  valuable  rose 
for  any  purpose. 

Mrs.  James  Craig  (H.  T.).— This  is  a 
delightful  rose  of  distinct  habit,  color 
and  fragrance.  The  flowers,  which  are 
most  abundantly  and  freely  produced,  are 
largo,  full,  and  of  exquisite  form,  open- 
ing freely.  The  color  is  salmon  rose, 
flushed  pale  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  outer  petals  passing  to  pale  posy 
peach.  Habit  vigorous,  erect  and  very 
branching,  making  an  ideal  variety  for 
mas.sing  in  beds.  Tliis  rose  will  find  a 
welcome  everywhere  for  its  perfume  alone, 
which  is  unique  among  roses,  being  a  de 
licious  scent  of  the  ordinary  field  prim- 
rose, in   a    highly  intensified  degree. 

Wm.  R.  Smith  (Tea). — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
additions  to  teas  sent  out  for  many  years. 
It  is  of  American  origin,  and  having 
tested  its  capabilities  outdoors  here  dnr- 
ing  the  past  year  I  can  with  every  confi- 
dence recommend  it.  It  is  a  rose  of 
great  size  and  inmiense  substance,  fine 
form  and  large  smooth  petals,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  leading  exhibition  teas,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  finest  of  all  the 
class  for  massing  in  beds.  The  growth 
and  habit  are  a  distinct  advance  on  Ma- 
man  "Cochet,  one  of  its  parents,  and  in 
foliage  it  is  much  the  handsomest  of 
this  section.  The  color  is  creamy  wblte, 
flushed  and  suffused  with  bright  rosy 
pink,  opening  freely  in  all  weathers. 
This  is  a  specially  valuable  rose  for 
forcing  purposes.  I  have  purchased  the 
stock  for  distribution  in  Burope  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  sent  out  simultane- 
ously in  America. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (H.  T.).— This  is 
a  rose  of  immense  size  and  great  sub- 
stance, with  exquisitely  refined  petals 
and  very  vigorous  growth;  large,  hand- 
some, glossy  foliage,  which  is  very  per- 
sistent— in  fact,  the  foliage  is  almost 
evergreen.  The  color  is  very  difllcalt  to 
describe,  varying  from  bright  cerise  pink 
to  brilliant  rose  or  cherry  pink,  with  a 
distinct  zone  of  white  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  The  flowers  are  of  splendid  form* 
with  high  pointed  center,  and  delidoiisly 
fragrant.  It  is  destined  to  take  a  leading 
position,  both  as  a  garden  and  exhibition 
rose.  Awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society. 

H.  Armytage  Moore  (H.  T.). — ^Thia 
is  a  garden  rose  par  excellence,  free  and 
vigorous  in  growth,  upright  in  habit,  with 
bold,  handsome  foliage«  The  flower  la  of 
immepse  depth,  with  great  shell  petals, 
which  are  beautifully  reflexed  at  the 
edges.  The  color  is  a  delightful  shade 
of  rosy  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
the  inside  of  the  petals  being  a  delicate 
silvery  pink.  As  a  decorative  or  bedding 
rose  this  variety  is  unsurpassed,  flowering 
in  great  profusion  from  the  beginainir  of 
the  season  right  np  to  its  clos^t-^ 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


No  more  asparagus  should  be  cut  this 
seasott. 

Plll  and  use  all  onions  that  show 
indications  of  going  to  seed. 

A  COVERED  structure  for  manure  would 
be  a  useful  addition  to  many  places  and 
it  need  not  be  an  expensive  one.  All 
manure  heaps  should  be  drained  to  a 
tank  to  catch  the  seepage. 


NOTES  III  SEASOU . 


The  most  important  point  now  in  the 
culture  of  good  vegetables  of  any  kind 
is  to  see  that  they  keep  growing  freely. 
Good  quality  is  always  absent  from  vege- 
tables that  are  stunted  and  grow  slowly 
during  hot  weather.  They  are  tough  and 
stringy  instead  of  tender  when  cooked, 
while  salads  are  never  crisp  and  nice 
nnder  the  circumstances.  One  of  the 
plants  that  needs  a  great  deal  of  water 
is  celery.  The  young  plants  should  now 
be  growing  freely,  and  happy  is  the 
grower  who  has  a  good  water  supply 
and  can  run  the  hose  into  the  trenches 
at  will  and  keep  the  roots  always  moist. 
('elery,  with  the  roots  in  a  cool,  moist  soil. 
is  independent  of  the  weather,  and  no 
matter  how  hot  the  sun,  it  will  grow 
rapidly,  the  leaves  soon  si)reading  out 
and  forming  a  fine  shade  for  the  roots. 
Where  this  convenience  is  not  at  hand, 
and  watering  by  hand  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  the  job  is  herculean  if  much  colery 
is  grown,  but  it  must  be  attended  to  un- 
til the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  grower  who  used 
plenty  of  decayed  manure  in  his  trenches. 
as  we  advisetl,  will  be  reaping  the  benefit 
now  in  the  healthy,  strong  growth  of 
the  plants. 

Potatoes  need  a  lot  of  cultivating  now 
and,  until  finallv  banked  up,  they  must 
be  kept  hoed  frequently.  The  potato  bug 
is  never  so  destructive  in  plots  well  cul- 
tivate<l,  though,  of  course,  spraying 
should  be  followed  up  for  these  and  for 
fungoid  diseases.  As  the  early  rows  are 
lifted,  late  cabbage  and  coleworts  may 
be  planted  or,  in  localities  favorable  for 
their  growth,  Savoy  cabbages  and  the 
various  kales  for  winter  use.  There  is 
still  time  even  for  leeks,  though  those 
transplanted  now  will  not  be  so  large  as 
those  put  out  earlier.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  very  useful  for  soups  and  fla- 
voring. Where  good  lettuces  are  desired, 
thin  the  rows  early  and  again  when  the 
thinnings  are  large  enough  for  use.  They 
will  not  do  as  well  now  transplanted,  un- 
less very  carefully  looked  after,  and  it 
is  best  to  sow  thinly  where  they  have 
to  stand,  preferably  in  a  shaded  or  par- 
tially shaded  border.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  needed  for  radishes,  though  few 
people  care  for  later  sowings  of  these, 
and  it  is  difllcult  to  get  them  to  grow 
sufficiently  quick  to  be  tender  and  mild 
in  flavor.  Continue  to  sow  small  quan- 
tities of  endive  and  thin  out  the  rows 
already  showing  strongly  enough.  This 
crop  may  be  transplanted  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  quite  time  that  all  thinning 
of  the  main  vegetable  crops  was  com- 
plete, and  little  good  will  be  done  by 
thinning  beyond  the  present  month. 

Late  tomatoes  arc  having  a  good  time, 
the  warm,  dry  weather  suiting  them  well 
if  the  plants  are  kept  right  at  the  roots 
and  well  cultivated.  The  early  plants 
are  getting  well  set  with  fruit,  and  as 
this  begins  to  swell  freely  the  plants  may 
be  fed  and  watered  a  little  more  liberally. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  side  shoots 


and  pinch  them  out  regularly,  as  they 
take  the  <«trength  away  from  the  flower 
and  fruit  clusters.  As  the  stems  grow 
secure  them  to  stakes  or  wires,  which- 
ever is  most  convenient,  so  they  are  not 
blown  about  by  high  winds.  Cucumbers 
outside  are  beginning  to  fruit,  and  the 
vines  must  not  suflPer  for  lack  of  nutriment. 
Continue  to  pinch  the  points  of  the 
shoots  of  the  young  plants  where  they 
have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vines, 
and  as  the  fruits  develop  cut  them  when 
quite  young.  A  few  cucumbers  left  to 
go  to  seed  will  take  more  out  of  the 
vines  than  a  large  crop  cut  as  soon  as 
ready.  Where  shallots  are  fully  grown 
they  may  be  pulled  and  laid  in  the  full 
sun  to  dry,  but  let  them  have  another 
week  or  two  if  not  ready.  Continue  to 
fee<l  the  onions  as  long  as  they  are  grow- 
ing, and  draw  out  at  once  any  attacked 
by  maggot  or  mildew.  G. 


quirements  of  heat  and  moisture,  a 
good  crop  is  a  iiositlve  certainty.  There 
are  garden  crops  equal  if  not  surpass- 
ing the  mushroom  as  money  makers  to 
the  producer,  but  no  one  need  complain 
of   well-managed    mushrooms. 


Model  Bancb  of  BUck  Alicante  Qrape. 


HINTS  TO  MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 

I  would  remind  your  readers  who  are 
interested  in  mushroom  culture  of  a  few 
stumbling  blocks  often  overlooked,  writes 
a  correspondent  of  The  Country  Gentle- 
man. In  turning  up  a  portion  of  a 
bed  maggots  may  be  discovered  in  the 
manure.  A  few  may  do  no  perceptible 
harm,  but  a  large  number  will  eat  up 
the  spawn,  leaving  not  even  a  thread  to 
develop  a  single  mushroom.  Many  kinds 
of  insects  are  apt  to  swarm  in  warm 
cellars,  together  with  the  egg-laying  va- 
rieties which  cause  the  maggots,  regard- 
less of  foul  air  which  may  often  occu- 
mulate  and  which  is  an  injury  to  the 
mushrooms.  In  each  succeeding  bed  in 
large  cellars  insects  follow  up  the  new 
beds  and  become  more  vigorous;  a  high 
temperature  such  as  we  had  last  fall  is 
conducive  to  their  continued  existence 
in  summer  garb.  A  good  crop,  however, 
can  be  secured  in  spite  of  them  when 
the  houses  are  kept  at  all  times  cool. 

When  mushrooms  are  grown  in  glass 
houses  the  return  pipes  are  best  run 
under  the  walks.  In  the  usual  way  of 
heating  where  the  pipes  run  under  the 
benches,  paper  placed  over  the  beds 
will  be  found  beneficial  as  a  protector 
from  excessive  heat  and  drying.  With 
good,  vigorous  spawn,  properly  pre- 
pared compost  and  care  aboat  the  re- 


GRAPE  BLACK  ALICANTE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  fine  example  of  good  culture  we  saw 
last  fall,  when  calling  upon  Thos. 
Rochford  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Tumford 
Hall  nurseries,  near  Broxboume,  Eng- 
land. Two  houses,  spans  35x500  feet,  have 
been  planted  four  years,  the  present  crop 
being  the  third.  The  vines  are  grown 
on  the  double  rod  system,  three  feet  be- 
tween each  rod.  The  grapes  (see  illus- 
tration) were  perfect,  both  in  bunch  and 
berry,  color  grand. 

These  grapes  were  only  being  cut  to  or- 
der, the  firm  waiting  for  the  turn  of 
the  market,  50  cents  per  lb  not  being 
sufficient  for  grapes  of  this  quality.  We 
saw  five  bunches  cut  weighing  11  pounds, 
but  H.  Kelsall,  the  manager,  said  that 
previously  four  bunches  had  been  cut 
weighing  14  pounds.  In  addition  they 
had  cut  from  the  same  houses  bunches 
between  four  and  five  pounds  each.  Each 
rod  averaged  18  bunches;  75  pounds  per 
vine.  The  growth  of  rod  above  the  fruit 
was  well  in  advance  of  the  cut  back 
mark,  the  rods  only  fruiting  about  two- 
thirds  up  the  rafter.  There  is  a  great 
thoroughness  in  all  this  firm  take  in 
hand,  and  in  none  is  it  more  shown  than 
in  their  grape  culture.  S. 

TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Cleanliness  in  all  departments  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  now. 

Pot  up  poinsettias  as  they  are  ready 
and  before  they  begin  to  draw. 

For  fine  flowers  mulch  the  asters  and 
thin  the  buds  somewhat  freely. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  must  have 
abundance  of  root  moisture  now. 

Remove  the  glass  from  the  sides  of 
houses  it  is  desired  to  keep  very  cool. 

Remove  the  flowers  constantly  on  the 
young  bouvardias  to  ensure  a  free  growth. 

Water  newly  planted  roses  just  around 
the  plants,  not  soaking  the  whole  of  the 
bench. 

Mulch  sweet  peas  with  a  few  inches 
of  littery  manure  in  preference  to  wa- 
tering. 

Watch  the  seed  beds  of  English  wall- 
flowers and  others  and  keep  them  well 
weeded. 

Ix>ok  out  for  red  spider  in  tuberoses 
and  spray  them  frequently  if  any  insects 
are  seen. 

Clear  the  cabbage  beds  as  early  as 
possible  to  allow  of  a  crop  of  fall  spinach 
being  taken. 

The  long  shoots  that  spring  up  from 
the  bottom  of  rambler  and  similar  roses 
must  be  encouraged. 

English  ivy  cuttings  placed  in  small 
pots  now  and  plunged  In  aahes  will  make 
nice  plants  by  the  fall. 

Thrips  will  be  getting  busy  among  the 
loses  unless  these  are  well  sprayed  and 
fumigated  occasionally. 

As  soon  as  the  early  pelargoniums  are 
over  stand  them  outside  to  harden  before 
cutting  the  growth  back. 

See  that  no  choice  plants  on  the  her- 
baceous border  are  being  overgrown  by 
the  more  vigorous  subjects. 

Turn  out  the  old  roots  of  dahlias  that 
have  been  used  for  stock  and  either  plant 
them  up  or  throw  them  away. 

Spray  frequently  around  the  plants  that 
have  been  placed  outside  from  the  green- 
houses until  they  get  over  the  change. 

After  stopping  chrysanthemums,  or  aft- 
er the  June  bud,  do  not  take  Uie  first 
shoot.    Bub  this  out  and  take  the  next. 
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GARrkKMXiva  is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  In 
•:Leir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  ta 
malce  it  Interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suU 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  ps  Tvhat  you  nant 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

ASK  JLNT  QuBSTioNs  vou  plesse  about  plaiitn. 
flowers,  fruiu,  vegetaoles  or  other  pru  liujtl 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  iu 
answering  them. 

Sbnd  ub  Kotbs  of  your  experience  in  gsrdoninu 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  voursucctssses  thrtoiliirs 
may  lie  enlightened  and  encoirased,  and  of  >our 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  US  Pbotoobapqs  or  SRBTcnBs  or  vour 
Qowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vet!<*uibleB, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  huv<> 
tbem  engraved  for  Gardbnino. 


See  that  all  benches  are  well  repaired 
before  planting. 

Cultivate  early  and  late  during  the 
next  two  months. 

ANTnutiiixuMS  root  frooly  from  cnt- 
tinjis  insert od  now. 

Clear  cold  water  is  one  of  the  best 
insecticides  if  used  right. 

Encourage  the  roses  to  make  a 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  now. 

The  summer  fair  usually  held  at  Lake 
(ieneva.  Wis.,  has  been  abandoned  for 
this   year. 

The  American  Peony  Society's  annual 
convention  and  exhibition  report  will  be 
found  on  page  315. 

Sufficient  care  is  not  usually  taken 
in  marking  the  best  varieties  of  different 
plants  for  stock  purposes. 

Soak  the  lily  of  the  valley  bed  with 
water  first  and  then  a  good  dose  of  liquid 
nit'vnure   to  strengthen    the  crowns. 

liOOK  well  after  the  peonies.  The  flow- 
ers are  all  gone,  but  the  plants  have  to 
make  up  their  crowns  for  next  year. 

We  have  been  us»?d  to  flower  stores 
on     liners,     but     now     we    have     flower 

"  .     gardens.     This  is  all  in  the  right  diree- 

CONTBNTS.  tion. 
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=?h^c'',^rc%S'n;Ttet::.^:!'!!!:::::::::::-^  have   written   eomplimentlns   "s   on   the 

—A  few  honeysuckles .W»  pmetieal    nature   and    utility    of   our   ar- 

— Leaf  blight  of  trumpet  creeper 306  tides. 

—The  oriental  plane 306 

-Viburnum  Carlcsi 3()6  SECRETARIES   or   members   of    hortlcul- 

-Th2rwT;atdenin*j^^^  t"^'5»  «"^'  ^^^^^'^^  f  pieties  are  invited  to 

—A  famous  French  garden  (illus)  307  s^""  along  particulars  of  their  meetings 

—Peonies— Sweet  peas .308  and  anything  else  interesting. 

About  orchids 308 

-Feeding orchids......... .308  THE  Japanese  government  is  said   to 

— Cattleya  Dowiana  (illus)      .309  Ka   imnnrfi'rk<y    \*kr>JL   ^»»««.:«.:_      e 

-PhalaenopsisamabilisCillus) 309  ?®   *°^S^^j!°^  J?^^*   quantities   of  yuccas 

— Calanthe  Veitchi  310  "om  Chili.     These  plants  contain  picric 

The  greenhouse ,310  acid,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 

— Hybridizing  chrysanthemums  (illus) 310  r»lrto;„«-  6»  «* 

-Winter  flowering  bojfonias    311  Plosives. 

—Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  (illus) 311  \\r,rv  r>^#-  «»y^«.   «   i *.•*  i     i      i     ii 

The  rose  corner 312  ^^  "^  "^*^  ^^<^^^    ^  beautiful  shrub  like 

— RoseAglaia   ...312  that    figured    on    the    front    page   of    this 

-Indoor  roses  held  over...  .312  issue?      It    is   no   more   trouble    to   grow 

— Dicksons  new  roses  (illus) 312  K«„„f:f..i    i      i    •  i      i        'i         i^^"" 

-Roses  under  glass 312  beautiful    and    choice   shrubs    than    eom- 

The  vegetable  garden 313  nion  ones  in  many  cases. 

-Notes  in  season# 313 

Timely  topics 313  Raix    WATER   is    the   best   for   flowers, 

cSden^iV^  *'^''""^*'' *°  ^"*^"^*'  ^'""""^ '^14  *"*'  "^  ^^''-^  ^^  "^*  always  available,  ama- 

Gardeners'Councii'.;!.'.*.".!!.';.'!;'.!.*!;;!!r.'.!.*!..315  J^**"**^  should   remember   that  hard   water 

Societies  315  is  softened  by  the  action  of  sun  and  air, 

-AtNewpor^'"'^"^  ^°*''''*^''' "'''''*'"*^  ^"  ^"^   provide  open   tanks   where   possible. 

-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  t J'T^^'^w 'T.'^r^  ^"^'^  "^  ^V"T 

Tlie  Oracle— Manure  for  carnations 317       ^^  Show  that  the  damage  caused  by  the 

—Raising  old  fashioned  flowers 317       recent  storm  was  verv  great.    Trees  were 

^^i^^S^^^.VZV:"-:::::".E  lZ"t^  r^   gree„hou«es  mown   down 

-Remedy  for  carnation  rust 317  »"<^  '"0  damage  from  lightning  and  h:\il 

-  Keepinjf  bulbs 317  was  very  extensive. 

—Hot  water  for  greenhouses 317 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  again 

PROPAGATE  pansies.  "^^ZJ^^r^^  ^^^1^"^    ^^^,^    ^2"??" 

T.-      ,   ^1      r^   ..    1  1  u-   •  *  1        rienced   m  such   matters,   of  the  deadly 

Mark   the   best  delphiniums  for  seed.       ^at^^e  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  t,^^  poisonous  chem- 

Eremuri  are  easily  raised   from  seed.       icals   used    in   fumigating   materials  and 

The  gazanias  are  very  beautiful  now.       to  urge  the  greatest  care  in  their  use. 

A  pleasant  retreat  now  is  the  hardy 
fei-nery. 

Keep  the  bad  places  on  the  lawn  w^ell 
watered. 

Tell  us  how  your  peonies  flowered 
this  year. 

Look  out  for  temporary  shading  after 
heavy   rain. 

Repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus  are 
in  order  now. 

Gillyflower  is  probably  a  perversion 
of  July  flower. 

The  National  Flower  has  not  yet 
been  decided  on,  but  preparations  for 
the  National  Flower  Show  are  going  on 
all  right 


Closing  empty  houses,  and  drying  thor- 
oughly every  particle  of  soil,  bench  and 
everything  else  within  them  before  clean- 
ing, has  been  recommended  as  of  assist- 
ance in  destroying  fungus  and  insects.  It 
is  worth  trying  where  there  is  time  for 
it. 

Epiqaea  Repens,  the  mayflower,  is 
well  illustrated  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
where  it  is  stated  that  it  should  be  giv- 
en a  rooting  medium  consisting  chiefly  of 
peat,  in  which  no  lime  or  other  calcare- 
ous material  is  present.  The  great  botan- 
ical garden  at  Kew  claims  the  excellent 
specimen  illustrated  in  our  contemporary. 


Telescopic  window  boxes  made  of 
sheet  metal  with  sliding  flanges  are  on 
the  market.  The  idea  is  that  they  fit 
any  width  window  within  their  capacity. 

Write  now  and  tell  us  what  yort  like 
best  in  this  issue  of  Gardening.  We 
like  to  know  what  our  readers  think, 
even  if  they  slate  us  for  not  doing  right. 
**You  are  too  far  advanced  for  us  ama- 
teurs," writes  one.  "Let  us  have  more 
orchid  notes,"  says  another.  Another 
writer  says  we  treat  his  town  badly  b**- 
enuse  we  had  no  account  of  the  local 
show.  Had  he  sent  us  an  account  of 
the  show,  in  which  he  was  evidently  in- 
terested, we  would  have  given  it  what 
space  we  could.  But  keep  at  it.  We 
don't  mind  being  told  where  we  are 
wrong. 


GARDElflllG. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  nature  than  gardening.  In 
all  its  stages  there  is  a  fascination  that 
is  hard  to  explain,  from  the  time  of  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  until  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  plant.  The  tiny  seed, 
sown  in  the  soil  that  has  already  re- 
quired considerable  thought  in  prepara- 
tion, shooting  above  the  ground  and  de- 
veloping its  tiny  leaves,  has,  to  the  one 
who  loves  nature,  a  fascination  that  is 
only  equaled  by  the  full  development  of 
the  plant.  In  fact,  to  one  who  so  enjoys 
Nature  and  her  works  there  is  even  more 
pleasure  in  the  gradual  stages  of  develop- 
ment than  the  full  beauty  of  its  final 
crowning  glory,  because  to  the  one  who 
has  watched  through  all  its  stages  it  is 
known  that  this  is  the  final  effort  of  the 
beauteous  plant.  The  seed  planted  in  the 
ground,  its  development,  the  tiny  foliage, 
the  final  blossoming  and  final  death. 
This  is  the  story  of  all  plants  as  well 
as  animal  life.  It  is  the  history  of 
man ;  childhood,  youth  and  old  age,  with 
its  frUii.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  win- 
ter, smiling  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
All  of  these  have  beauties  of  their  own, 
but  none  is  more  fascinating  than  the 
beauties  of  childhood,  without  the  defects 
that  mar  and  disfigure  and  sometimes  re- 
pel. 

But  the  childhood  of  plants;  how  they 
repay  us  the  care  and  attention ;  how 
they  respond  to  every  effort  made  to 
bring  out  their  beauty,  and  what  gener- 
ous reward  they  return  us  for  guardinj? 
them  against  their  natural  enemies  and 
supplying  them  with  their  constant  needs. 
One  will  say  this  is  the  talk  of  the  en- 
thusiast :  well,  yes,  it  is :  but  when  we 
really  love  a  thing  we  become  enthusi- 
astic, and  by  bestowing  that  care  thai 
our  love  dictates,  beauty  results  which 
all  admire.  What  artist  can  paint  the 
lily  or  the  rose,  what  pains  he  will 
take  in  the  attempt?  The  amateur  gar- 
dener, with  a  little  patience,  can  produce 
from  the  soil  that  which  any  artist  would 
give  much  to  depict  on  canvas,  beauty 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  an^'thing 
that  man  has  to  do  with.  We  sometimes 
tire  in  one  direction,  but  the  field  is  so 
larjre  that  we  turn  to  another,  and  one 
who  is  really  interested  will  eventually 
find  that  one  particular  line  of  things 
will  respond  to  his  care  and  give  him  aa 
abundance  of  satisfaction,  because  he  will 
learn  by  experience  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  that  one  particular  plant 
and  turn  his  speeial  attention  to  it.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  new  varieties  are 
produced  of  many  plants  which,  after 
all,  are  but  the  full  development  %f^ 
possibilities,    jitized  by 

C.  N.  Trivess. 
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Gardeners*  Council. 

VVV  are  always  phased  to  have  cultural  or  news 
notes  and  personal  items  from  our  many  pardcncr 
friends,  also  photos  of  interesting  features. 


II.  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Valen- 
tino plat'o  tit  Oconomoxvoc,  Wis.,  is  now 
head  ;;a wiener  to  Mrs.  II.  II.  Schufeldt, 
of  the  same  place. 

DAvri)  McIntosii,  head  gardener  to 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bell,  formerly  of  Newport, 
U.  I.,  has  moved  with  his  employer  tci 
Tuxedo   Park,   N.   Y. 

James   Kyle,   head  gardener   to  J.  .7. 

Wysong,  "Ochre  I*oint,"  Newport,  U.  I., 

has    the   conservatories   at   this   place  in 
splendid   condition    this   season. 


ber  of  fig  trees,  now  growing  in  the  open, 
which  are  taken  up  every  fall  and  re- 
turned to  the  greenhouse,  and  which  show 
no  che<'k  from  the  transplantings,  being 
now  loadetl  with   fruit. 

KRircE  BuTTERTON,  head  ganlener  to 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Berwind,  Newport,  U.  I.,  is 
constantly  adding  new  features.  Much  of 
the  work  is  along  the  formal  lines  and 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  devotees  of 
that  school,  hut  even  for  those  who  are 
more  liberal  patrons  of  the  natural  in 
landscape  art,  there  is  much  to  be  found 
to  arouse  admiration.  Noteworthy  is  the 
division,  or  border  of  rhododendrons 
that  completely  encircles  the  place,  and 
the  finely  laid  out  lawn  with  its  appro- 
priate groupings  of  trees  and  evergreens, 
monuments  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Butterton. 


AMERICAN    PEONY    SOCIETY'S   MBETINQ,    ITHACA,    N.    Y.,   JUNE   W-SO. 
Exhibit  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Maurice  A.  Jorcenson,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  has  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous 
professional  friends  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  died  June  7.  Mrs.  .Torgenson 
(Emma  Morris  Nixon)  was  born  June 
5,  3S(*»(i,  at  Iroiiton,  ().,  whore  she  lived 
until  the  time  of  her  marriage,  April  'J, 
1S1>4. 

Otto  Speidel,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  is 
a  very  busy  man  at  the  P.  A.  Valentine 
estate,  the  family  having  decided  to  take 
up  residence  here  again  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  place  has  been  neglect- 
ed for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  now 
rapidly  assuming  its  old-time  form  under 
Mr.    Spcidel's   highly   efficient    treatment. 

**J.  W.  M.,"  writing  from  Philadel- 
I)hia,  Pa.,  to  the  Jounml  of  the  British 
(Tardoners'  Association,  says :  "One 
remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  horticultural 
profession  in  (ireat  Britain  is  for  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  younger  gar- 
deners to  emigrate  to  one  of  our  colonies 
or  to  the  United  States." 

Andrew  Ramsay,  head  gardener  to 
O.  O.  King,  Newport,  \\.  I.,  has  done 
some  excellent  work  on  the  grounds  of 
his  establishment  in  the  natural  style. 
Covering  a  large  city  square,  the  grounds 
have  just  enough  8loi)e  to  make  fine  lawn 
work  effective.  The  trees  of  this  place, 
alone,  make  it  noteworthy,  there  being 
a  number  of  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  various  beeches. 

Arthur  Griffin,  head  gardener  to  El- 
bridge  T.  Geary,  Newport,  U.  I.,  has  a 
large  area  of  glass  and  grows  a  great 
variety  of  stock.  Leading  features  are 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  houses,  where 
grapes,  nectarines,  melons,  etc.,  are 
grown  to  perfection.     There  are  a  num- 


Societies. 


AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  American  Peony  Society  held  its 
sixth  annual  meeting  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
June  19-20.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
this  late  date  in  order  that  President 
C.  W.  Ward  might  be  present.  An  im- 
portant business  trip,  however,  kept  him 
away.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  was 
rather  small  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  T.  C.  ThurJow  &  Co.  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  A.  P.  Saun- 
ders of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  sent  large  con- 
signments.    The   blooms   were  shown   in 


the  Agricultnral  building,  some  of  the 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Horticultural 
Department  being  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  morning  of  the  first  day  was 
spent  at  the  peony  plots,  which  are  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment. In  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season  the  field  was  one  mass  of 
blooms. 

The  regular  business  meeting  of 
the  society  was  called  at  3  p.  m., 
June  10,  in  the  horticultural  lecture 
room,  by  Secretary  Fewkes;  President 
Ward  and  Vice-President  Peterson  be- 
ing absent.  E.  A.  Reeves  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  and  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  motion  was  made  and  carried  to 
change  the  price  of  the  check  list  from 
$5  to  $2.  A  letter  from  Prof.  Whetzel 
was  read,  saying  that,  because  of  condi- 
tions over  which  he  had  no  control,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. He  outlined  the  work  he  is  doing 
on  peony  diseases  and  said  he  expected 
to  publish  results  soon.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  trial  plot  was 
taken  up.  Many  of  the  members  fa- 
vored making  an  appropriation  to  prop- 
erly drain  the  plot  on  which  the  roots 
were  planted.  All  agreed  that  the  plants 
could  not  do  well  if  the  plot  was  left 
in  the  present  condition.  The  members 
finally  decided  to  confer  with  the  college 
authorities  to  see  if  some  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  whereby  the  plot  could 
be  properly  drained  or  the  roots  re- 
moved to  a  better  piece  of  ground.  No 
further  action   was   taken. 

A  letter  from  the  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  read,  asking  the  as- 
sociation to  hold  the  exhibition  at  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  grounds  in  1909. 
R.  T.  Brown,  representing  C.  W. 
Ward,  asked  the  association  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  the  Cottage  Gardens, 
Queens.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to 
accept   Mr.   Ward's  invitation. 

The  members  decided  to  have  the  sec- 
retary send  out  circular  letters  next 
year,  about  May  15,  to  learn  from  the 
growers  when  their  peonies  would  be  at 
the  height  of  their  flowering  period.  In 
this  way  the  time  of  the  meeting  could 
be  fixed  to  suit  the  majority  of  the 
growers. 

The  present  membership  of  the  soci- 
ety is  49,  not  including  four  honorary 
members.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
membership  is  steadily  increasing,  slow- 
ly, to  be  sure,  but  in  a  substantial  man- 


AMERICAN    PEONY    SOCIETY'S    MEETING,    ITHACA,^'  feV  W*JUNE   19-9(h^ 
Part  of  the  Exhibit  by  the  Cornell  Department  of  Hortloulture. 
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ner.  Those  who  have  dropped  are  few 
and  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  new 
members    who    are    annually    admitted. 

Since  the  last  meeting  the  work  of 
the  society  has  been  steadily  progress- 
ing. The  committee  on  diseases  has  sent 
out  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  which 
have  brought  out  much  information,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  an 
orderly  condition.  The  nomenclature 
committee  has  the  result  of  the  work 
done  by  Prof.  CJoit,  last  summer,  in  press, 
in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  which  will 
be  issued  shortly.  The  secretary  has  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  for  the  five 
years  from  1903-1907,  inclusive,  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  In  response  to 
the  circulars  sent  out  by  Prof.  Craig 
last  July  in  regard  to  forming  a  sup- 
plementary test  collection,  a  large  num- 


many  others  who  are  suffering  and  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  change  their 
plants  to  new  ground,  but  must  either 
give  up  growing  the  peony  or  find  some 
means  of  checking  or  preventing  the 
spread    of    the   disea.ses. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
C.  W.  Ward,  president;  C.  J.  Maloy. 
vice-president ;  A.  H.  Fewkes,  secretary ; 
J.  II.  Humphreys,  treasurer;  E.  A. 
Heeves,  director.  The  following  were 
elected  to  membership :  C.  Harman 
l*ayne,  141  Wellmeadow  road,  London, 
Eng. ;  Wm.  Miller,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. ; 
John  Cavers,  Oakville,  N.  Y. ;  F.  R. 
Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  E.  V.  Hal- 
look,  Queens,  N.  Y. ;  John  Merkel,  Men- 
tor, O.  The  following  committee  on 
awards  was  elected :  A.  H.  Fewkes,  B. 
H.  Farr.  R.  T.  Brown. 


PORTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE  PEONY  PLOT  AT  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


ber  of  roots  were  sent  in  and  were 
planted  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  society.  These,  as  well 
as  the  older  collection,  were  top  dressed 
with  stable  manure  last  fall,  which 
served  as  a  mulch  last  winter. 

The  exhibition  held  during  the  meeting 
last  June  was  somewhat  disappointing, 
owing  principally  to  the  lack  of  growers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  and 
the  date  being  unfavorable  to  those  at 
a  distance.  However,  the  Cottage  Gar- 
dens Co.,  Queens,  made  a  very  credit- 
able display.  There  were  also  displays 
from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  S.  G.  Harris, 
Geo.  Hollis,  Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders  and 
F.  C.  Walcott.  These  were  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  the  first,  but  added  materially 
to   the  show. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the  peony, 
we  cannot  be  too  watchful  or  too  per- 
sistent ic  our  endeavor  to  learn  all  that 
can  be  found  out  about  their  nature  and 
means  of  prevention.  To  the  commercial 
man  the.  matter  is  not  of  a  directly  seri- 
ous nature,  but  to  the  amateur  and, 
indirectly,  to  the  commercial  man,  it  is 
most  serious.  I  have  in  mind  a  peony 
garden  near  Boston  which  was  stocked 
with  many  rare  and  choice  varieties. 
Many  of  the  plants  had  reached  their 
third  and  fourth  years  and  were  fine, 
large  plants.  During  last  summer  the 
wilt  and  black  rot  attacked  many  of 
them,  causing  much  loss  and  distress  to 
the  owners.  In  the  fall  large  roots  were 
dug  up  which  were  completely  destroyed. 
This    is    but   one    instance.      There   are 


Awards  in  Open  Clatsct. 

Largest  and  best  collection  of  varie- 
ties, one  flower  of  each — T.  C.  Thurlow 
&    Co.,    West   Newbury,    Mass.,    first. 

Fifty  blooms,  dark  pink  or  rose — ^T. 
C.  Thurlow  &  Co.,  second. 

Fifty  blooms,  flesh  or  salmon  pink — 
T.  C.  Thurlow  &  Co.,  second,  with 
Baroness  -Schroeder. 

Fifty  blooms,  crimson — T.  C.  Thurlow 
&  Co.,   first,   with  Marshal   Valliant. 

Amatenr  Classes. 

Collection  of  not  less  than  12  varie- 
ties, one  of  each — Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders, 
second. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  white 
varieties,  one  bloom  of  each  variety — A. 
P.   Saunders,   second. 

Best  collection  of  rose  pink  varie- 
ties, one  bloom  of  each — ^A.  P.  Saunders, 
second. 

Best  collection  of  crimson  varieties, 
one  bloom  of  each — A.  P.  Saunders,  first. 

Best  six  blooms  of  any  variety — A.  P. 
Saunders,  first. 


AT  NEWPORT. 


Hie  Annnal  Rose  Show. 

The  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits,  roses 
and  other  cut  flowers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Horticultural  Society  opened 
June  23.  The  show,  although  not  as 
large  as  other  years,  was  an  excellent 
one,  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  exhib- 
its surpassed  all  former  shows,  and  it 
was  a  decided  success. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  show  were  the  following :  A  table 
of    begonias,    gloxinias    and    thunbergias 


exhibited  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Weld,  of  es- 
pecial interest  because  of  the  excellency 
of  the  begonias;  a  very  attractively  ar- 
ranged grou])  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hubert 
Goelet.  Two  si)ecimen  ferns  shown  at- 
tracted, much  attention.  Nothing  like 
them  has  ever  been  seen  here  in  com- 
p«^tition   before. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Berwind  in  the  special  ex- 
hibits showe^l  the  new  rose,  Princess 
Marie  of  Salm,  which  had  been  cultivat- 
ed by  her  gardener,  Bruce  Butterton. 
The  rose  came  originally  from  Germany, 
and  is  not  considered  especially  beauti- 
ful, being  valued  only  as  something  new 
and  uncommon. 

The  judges  were,  Bruce  Butterton, 
Paul  Volquardsen  and  John  Baumgart- 
ner.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : 

Group  of  palms,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants.— Mrs.  Robert  Goelet  (Colin  Rob- 
ertson,   gardener),   first. 

Best  foliage  plants  for  table  decora- 
tion.— Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  first. 

uHst  display  of  orchids  in  bloom. — 
Mis.  II.  1).  Auchincloss  (John  Mahan, 
snrdener),  first. 

Collection  of  outdoor  roses. — Mi*s.  T. 
().  Richardson  (James  Rolx^rtson,  gar- 
diMier),    first. 

Display  of  outdoor  roses  arranged  on 
tilde. — Mrs.    Robert   (Joelet,    first. 

Best  fancy  basket  of  roses. — F.  L. 
Z!e;:ler,   first. 

Best  bunch  black  graiH»s. — James  Mc- 
Leisli,   first. 

Best  bunch  white  grapes. — .lames  Afc- 
Leish,  first. 

Best  six  nectarines. — James  McLei.sh, 
first. 

Best  dish  Marshall  strawberries. — 
Mrs.   II.  1).   Auchincloss,   fii-st. 

Best  collection  of  strawberries. — Prof. 
W.  B.  (Jreene,  first. 

Best  two  cucumbers. — Mrs.  H.  D.  Au- 
chincloss,  first. 

Best  12  tomatoes.— Mrs.  W.  Astor 
(James  Boyd,  gardener),  first. 

Collection  of  vegetables. — Mrs.  H.  1). 
Auchincloss,    first. 

Collection  of  wild  flowers. — Master 
James  Mason,  first. 

SDCclal  Awards. 

The  following  special  awards  were 
made:  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson,  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  vase  of  dahlias. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler,  gratuity  for 
vase  of  seedling  delphiniums,  honorable 
mention  for  a  sweet  william  Newport 
Pink,  a  bronze  medal  for  Sutton  Queen, 
a   new  sweet  pea. 

J.  G.  Leikens,  gratuity  for  specimen 
kentia. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Berwind,  certificate  of  merit 
for  new  rose  Princess  Marie  of  Salm. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Weld,  gratuity  for  table 
exhibit  of  begonias,  certificate^f  merit 
for  gloxinias,  and  silver  medal  for  ex- 
cellency of  begonias. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Auchincloss,  honorable 
mention  for  cauliflower,  gratuity  for 
water  lilies  and  collection  of  annuals, 
and  honorable  mention  for  display  of 
Canterbury  bells. 

A.  McLeilan.  gratuity  for  vase  of 
delphiniums,    digitalis,    and    lychnis. 

W.    S.   Sisson,   gratuity   for  a  cactus. 

J.  Harriman,  certificate  of  merit  for 
display  of  Canterbury  bells,  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Post  a  similar  award. 

Miss  A.  Keteltas  (Wm.  Matson,  gar- 
dener) certificate  of  merit  for  seedlings 
of  sweet  William,  Canterbury  bells  and 
cosmos,   Lady  Lenox. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Fay  of  Wood's  Hole,  Mass, 
(M.  II.  Walsh,  gardener),  gratuity  for 
vases  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Clio,  and  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford  hybrid   roses.  r> 

Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  gratuity  for  speoi*- 
men  kentia.  ^, 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
awards  at  the  rose  and  strawberry  show 
held  June  20-21 :  Hardy  roses,  collec- 
tion, named,  not  less  than  12  varieties — 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay.  first;  W.  J.  Clem- 
son,  second;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  thirri. 
Campanula  Medium,  collection,  not  lot^s 
than  15  bottles — Mrs.  J.  Ij.  Gardnrr, 
first;  Wm.  Whitman,  second.  Delphin- 
iums, 12  spikes,  distinct,  named-— Wm. 
Whitman,  first;  Mrs.  J.  Ja,  Gardner, 
second.  Hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  30 
bottles,  distinct  species  and  varieties — 
Blue   Hill   Nurseries,   first   and   second. 

Gratuities — ^Misa  Sarah  B.  Fay,  rose 
display;  Wm.  Riggs.  ro^e  display;  J. 
G.  Wright,  rose  display ;  Col.  Frederick 
Afnson,  rose  display;  VV.  J.  Clemson, 
rose  display;  Harvard  Botanic  Garden, 
water  lily  display;  E.  J.  Milton,  orchid 
disnlay;  Wm.  Whitman,  sweet  williams 
ana  delphiniums;  W.  A.  L.  Bazoley. 
sweet  Williams;  Bellevue  Greenhouses, 
herbaceous  flowers :  Frederic  J.  Rea,  lior- 
bnceous  flowers;  Mrs.  Frederick  Aycr, 
display;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display. 

Bronze  medal — R.  ft  J.  Farquhar  & 
Co.,  for  display  of  Spanish  Iris.  Fii-st- 
class  certificate  of  merit — Blue  Hill  Nur- 
series, for  Campanula  humosn.  Honor- 
able mention — ^T.  O.  Thurlow  &  Co.. 
peony  display;  George  Hollis,  peony  dis- 
play ;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co..  disniny 
of  herbaceous  flowers;  Frederic  J.  Ri'a, 
rose.  Ruby  King. 

H.  L.  Crane,  H.  A.  Clarke.  Ci.  V. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips,  S.  H.  Wnr- 
ren,  Wilfrid  Wheeler  and  A.  W.  Clarke 
were  the  principal  prize  winners  for 
strawberries.  The  varieties  shown  in- 
cluded Marshall,  Barrymore.  Golden 
Gate.  Ash  ton  and  Hundred  Dollar.  The 
ve«retable  classes  were  well  filled  and  the 
produce  shown  was  excellent. 

PRESERVATION  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Soci- 
ety of  America  was  founded  six  years 
ago  with  the  object  implied  in  its  name, 
and  has  distributed  leaflets,  conducted 
lecture  tours  and  in  other  ways  done  all 
that  was  possible  with  limited  means  to 
educate  the  people  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Not  less  than  100  of  our 
most  attractive  wild  flowers  are  threat- 
ened with  speedy  extinction  unless  pub- 
lic sentiment  takes  a  turn.  Legislation 
similar  to  that  secured  by  the  Audubon 
Society  with  regard  to  song  birds  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  such  laws  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce.  What  is  needed  is  an 
active  appeal  to  the  public  through  the 
press  and  the  raising  of  an  adequate  fund 
to  provide  for  more  lectures,  etc.  Mem- 
bership in  the  association  is  only  50  cents 
a  year  and  every  lover  of  flowers  and 
nature  should  be  a  member.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association  is  Chas. 
Louis  Pollard,  Staten  Island  Association 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Brighton, 
Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  a  very  successful  show 
at  its  hall  June  10.  There  was  a  largt 
attendance  of  members,  and  the  exhibits 
especially  the  roses,  were  of  a  high  order 
of  merit. 

San  Diego,  Calif. — At  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  Floral  Associa- 
tion, June  10.  at  949  Ninth  street,  the 
matter  of  holding  a  floral  exhibition  in 
the  fall  was  broached  by  President  Al- 
fred D.  Robinson  and  received  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  from  the  members  pres- 
ent. Officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  also  elected. 

The  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  convenes 
in  twelfth  annual  session  July  7.  Many 
important  organizations  including  the 
Corn  Growers'  Association,  the  Horticult- 
ural Society,  the  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion, the  Nut  Growers'  Association  and 
the  Seed  Breeders'  Association  form  part 
of  the  conjrress.  Tlio  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  College  Station,  a  very  suitable 
venue,  as  this  is  the  home  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 


The  Oracle. 


You  are  invited  to  consult  *THI  ORACLE'*  on 
tny  mRtter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  leirlbly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  (ew  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  given. 


MANURE  FOR  CARNATIONS. 

El).  (;aruening  : — 

Is  cow  manure  more  satisfactory  for 
carnations  than  horse  manure? 

E.  H. 

Yes,  cow  manure  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  horse  manure  for  earns  tionn. 
Horse  manure  is  quicker  in  action,  but 
it  has  not  the  staying  power  which  cow 
manure  has. 


RAISING  OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

Eu.  Gardening  : — 

How  can  I  raise  old  fashioned  flowers 
like  asters,  dahlias,  mignonette,  centaurea 
and  others?  M. 

Asters  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
early  spring.  Dahlias  are  also  raised 
from  seed,  but  more  frequently  from  cut-, 
tings  and  pot  roots,  as  recently  de- 
scribed in  our  columns.  Mignonette  is 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  August  for  win- 
ter flowering,  and  at  other  times,  accord- 
ing to  demand.  Centaurea  may  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  now  and  again  in  spring. 


TROUBLE  WITH  GERANIUMS. 

El).    (  J  ARDENT  NG: 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  with 
my  geraniums,  S.  A.  Nutt?  I  give  them 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  sprinkle  them 
whenever  they  need  it.  They  were  the 
same  way  last  summer,  1907,  outside  in 
the  flower  beds.  Herewith  I  enclose  a 
couple  of  these  leaves  and  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  a  good  remedy  for  this 
disease  or  whatever  it  is.  N.  F. 

The  injury  shown  by  the  geranium 
leaves  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
attack  of  any  parasitic  organism;  at  least 
no  such  organism  was  found  present  in 
the  specimens  examined.  It  is  possible 
that  the  trouble  may  be  located  in  the 
roots,  but  of  course  to  determine  this 
definitely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
microscopical  examination  of  specimens 
of  the  roots.  A  similar  appearance  to 
that  shown  on  these  leaves  has  hereto- 
fore been  observed  as  a  result  of  over- 
watering  or  excessively  rich  soil. 

RED  SPIDER  ON  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.   (lARDENINC  : — 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  red  spi- 
der? During  the  winter  months  I  fumi- 
gated once  a  week  with  tobacco  stems 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  insects,  but 
during  the  warm  spell  some  weeks  ago 
my  Enchantress  carnations  have  become 
infested  with  red  spider.  Victory,  grown 
in  the  same  house,  is  free  from  insects. 
I  have  kept  the  ventilators  open,  damped 
the  ground  under  the  benches  and  sprayed 
the  foliage  on  bright  days.  I  have  fumi- 
gated three  nights  in  succession,  but  still 
on  the  loaves,  buds  and  petals  of  the 
blooms,  red  spider  is  noticeable.   E.  H. 

The  variety  Enchantress  is  one  of  the 
varieties  of  carnations  most  susceptible 
to  red  spider  attacks.  Being  grown  in 
the  same  house  with  Victory  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  temperature  has  been 
higher  than  Enchantress  cares  for. 
Fumigating  with  tobacco  stems  has  not 
proved  very  effective  with  us  for  removing 
red  spider ;  we  use  nicoticide  for  keeping 
this  and  other  pests  down.  By  painting 
one  of  the  steam  pipes  with  the  prepar- 
ation about  every  10  days  we  have  very 
little  trouble  from  this  source.  But  if  we 
fmd  spots  where,  the  spider  has  made  its 
appearance  we  mix  a  little  nicoticide  in 
water,  just  enough  to  lightly  color  it, 
and  spray  the  affected  plants.  Spraying 
with  salt  water  is  also  a  good  remedy,  but 
do  not  use  it  too  strong  or  it  will  dis- 
color the  petals  of  the  flowers;  add  just 
enough  salt  to  the  water  to  make  it  taste. 


REMEDY  FOR  CARNATION  RUST. 

JQd.  Gardening: — 

Please  give  me  a  remedy  for  rust  on 
carnations.  L. 

%\''e  are  not  troubled  with  rust  nearly 
as  much  as  a  few  years  ago.  Closer  at- 
tention to  the  plants'  needs  by  careful 
watering  during  dark  weather,  providing 
wholesome,  clean  surroundings,  together 
with  not  overloading  the  soil  with  fe^ 
tilizers  has  reduced  the  rust  problem  to  a 
minimum.  The  variety  Victory  has  been 
the  only  one  that  we  have  had  any  trou- 
ble with  from  this  cause  the  past  sea- 
son. Considerable  rust  developed  on  this 
shortly  after  planting,  but  we  gave  the 
plants  a  light  dusting  of  sifted  lime  and 
sulphur  over  the  affected  parts,  which 
quickly   dried   up   the    rust   spores. 


KEEPING  BULBS. 


Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  inform  me  how  best  to  keep 
bulbs  over  till  fall.  I  have  several  hun- 
dred left  from  Easter,  namely — Lilium 
longiflorum,  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

B.  F.  S. 

Bulbs,  such  as  named  above,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  perfectly  firm  and 
sound  lily-bulbs,  are  not  worth  keeping 
over  until  next  year,  if  they  have  been 
forced  and  furnished  flowers  before  their 
natural  season  of  flowering.  A  number 
of  the  tulips  and  a  few  of  the  hyacinths, 
if  dried  off  and  planted  in  open  groumi 
in  the  fall,  will  show  up  and  bring 
short-lived,  feeble  stemmed  blooms  next 
spring.  This  will  be  the  last  effort  of 
nearly  all  the  hyacinths  and  most  of 
the  tulips,  but  here  and  there  one  may 
reappear  the  following  spring.  None  of 
these  will  repay  the  grower  for  making 
the  attempt  to  force  under  glass  again 
next  winter.  Healthy,  firm  bulbs  of 
Lilium  longiflorum,  or  of  any  lily  not 
subjected  to  excessive  heat  while  being 
forced  may  now  be  taken  out  of  their 
pots,  root-balls  to  remain  intact,  and  be 
planted  or  buried  in  a  freshly  dug  piece 
of  garden  ground,  the  stumps  of  the  cut 
off  flower-stalks  with  their  remaining 
leaves,  if  there  are  any,  to  be  above 
ground.  These  lilies,  repotte<l  into  fresh 
soil  in  the  fall  and  afforded  the  same 
treatment  as  newly  imported  lily  bulbs, 
are  usually  good  for  another,  season's 
forcing. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

Ed.  Gardening  ; — 

We  have  been  heating  with  flues  and 
now  we  are  going  to  put  in  hot  water. 
Would  you  give  us  a  few  instructions? 
We  have  one  house  20x85  feet  and  15 
feet  high,  with  concrete  walls;  one  house 
16x85  feet  and  12  feet  high,  tile  walls; 
one  house  17x40  feet  and  15  feet  high. 
Please  state  what  kind  of  pipe  to  use  and 
how  many  coils  and  what  size  pipe.  We 
want  to  heat  them  to  70**  in  zero  weath- 
er. S.  H. 

Oliver,  Pa. 

From  the  data  given  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  how  the  houses  are  constructed. 
\Vhen  houses  17  and  20  feet  wide  are 
15  feet  high  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  glass  in  the  side  walls,  although 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  height 
mentioned  either  by  having  very  high  con- 
crete walls  or  by  having  the  roofs  very 
steep,  but  just  which  is  the  case  is  not 
evident.  If  there  is  not  to  exceed  3,000 
square  feet  of  glass  in  the  20x85-foot 
honse  it  will  be  possible  to  heat  it  to 
70^  by  using  five  2^ -inch  flows  and  20 
2-inch  returns.  However,  it  is  seldom 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  70**,  and  if  it  would 
answer  if  the  temperature  in  average  win- 
ter weather  is  kept  at  70**  and  is  allowed 
to  drop  to  05**  on  extremely  cold  nights, 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  radiation  could  be  made,  as  four  2^- 
inch  flows  and  10  2-in  returns  would  an- 
swer. For  the  16x85-foot  house  use  three 
21/^ -inch  flows  and  12  2-inch  returns. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


MaNUAI^    op    the    TrEBS    op    NuR'in 

America  [Sargent).— The  most  cum- 
l^ete  and  authentic  work  on  the  tnbject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
ninstraUont.  BYery  tree  student  should 
hayeit.    96.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(B^ey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  upto-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Ax>i.ied 
Vbgetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes^  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  ( Wau^h)  .—This 
is  a' very  nsefol  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pas t  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

>How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  Uie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profasely  illustrated; 
260patfe8.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
snccesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Tait).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easuy  tm- 
derstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen),— Over  300  pages  and  75  iUustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ndes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

/lusHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Them 
,i<*alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son)  .—Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  - 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessr—grafiking,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practii^  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tc^s  all  about  artifiaal, 
fismnyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mfferent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (I>ncholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrclopaedia 
of  horticulttue.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Hcinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Prutt  Garden 
(Powell)  — O/ie  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sut^ect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

FaxnTs  and  Frxht  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floricctlture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  fLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,     revised    and     enlarged    edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sub'iect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Hovt 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  o\ 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  II' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talk9 
aboub  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  ecu  Is. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and  * 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omameutai 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $0.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  -very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illna- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Boor 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  ttsefii) 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vej?- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  o. 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatioa  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 

lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 

Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 

^  plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.    Catalogue 

J  on  application.   High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 

Greau)ouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«ii«N«N%«i«ttai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,   $J. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $(.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $). 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoraMrij  State  Eatonplofist  «f  lUrytaad 

A  Praeil«al  Treatise  »nd  tlmelT  work  on  elieftp 
mU  effective  meaus  of  destroying  uiaeet  petu  and 
oiber  Termln  lu  variout  placea.  This  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kiher  with  the  ezperlenoes  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUrr  GBOWKR8  AND  NURSEBTmBK 
owing  to  the  widespread  prcTaience  of  tbe  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 

[>ractltial  remedy  for  the  destructton  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  used  more  ezteusWely  than  erer  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  oreliard  tree«  i* 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  merjiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Tery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con^td- 
I'red  t  he  best  autnority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  tb  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  erer  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI^BISTS 
hare  found  that  vepretables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

frown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
he  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  glyen 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLEBS  AND  GBAIN  DEAI.KBS 
hare  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materuUs  for  clearlnf  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elerators  con- 
talnluggrain  in  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  hare  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
luclosures  infested  with  Termln. 

•   FARBfBnS  OF  THB  GOUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
goiihers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
COIXEOE   AND  STATION  WOBKER8 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  ooTering  »0  pages,  price,  poet* 
pSkid,  f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoil  Building 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  WTarkb 
Designs 

COPYRiaHTS  ^C. 

Anyone  tending  a  sketch  and  deeoription  may 

sickly  ascertain  our  opinion  ftee  whether  an 

..jventlon  Is  probably  patentabl&^Commun  lea- 

» Ions  strictly  oonfldentfal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 

Oldest  agency  for  seowtngpatenta. 

through  Munn  A  Co.  rec  ' 


sent  free. 
Patents  taken 


.  reoelTe 


'Ugh  Munn  hC 

wpteial  noUee,  without  onarge.  In  the 

Sckniific  JUnerkam 

A  handsomely  ilhutrated  weekly.  I^argest  cir- 
culation of  any  sdentiOo  fonmal.  Terms.  |3  a 
;  four  noontha,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


Branch 


flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  la  4tsct\b\nz 
tbem.     Priot,  $1 .00  ^ttlpaM. 

HE  OARitNINC  COm  ChlcaQO- 

• • • THB  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  •  • 

Oardenin^  ^slan 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  Tolumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  IST.sa 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monoa  BdUing,  CHICAGO 


Ormmfhrom 


LgdjVil^ini^reiidtle 

^  j^\isfiroon^pfflwi 


ENOJSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWH.  issBr;'Jr«i:  '^•is-^i:^. 

5  lbs..  SI .00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  (reirbt.  per  brick.  iSc:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
|bs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  V^  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  OTT  SPAWN.  '^^^S^Zs'SriitL^LiX^ili 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  tbe  br«cks 
positirely  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  Tarietiet  tbe  inferior 
yieldintr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  lOlba. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-80  Randolph  81.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barotajr  St. 


'  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼  ^▼▼W^^^W  W^^^^^^^W^f^  ^^% 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBASB  MENTION  QAROENINQ  WHEN  WRmNQ. 


Vol.  XVI. 


•2.00  A  YlAB 

U  Nun BKBB. 


CHICAGO*  JULY  15.  1908. 
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CITRUS    TRIFOLIATA    IN    A    LONC/  ISLAND    GARDEN , 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


OTRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

The  three-leaved  orange  (Citrus  tri- 
foliata)  is  often  seen  growing  as  a  hedge 
plant  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
but  it  has  a  much  more  ornamental  side, 
as  will  be  seen  by  our  frontispiece.  The 
photograph  from  which  the  engraving  was 
prepared  waa  taken  in  a  garden  on  I^ng 
Island,  and  we  are  indebted  to  J.  P. 
Johnston,  gardener  at  the  fine  Paul  Dana 
estate  at  Glem-ove,  for  its  use.  Besides 
its  use  this  way,  C.  trifoliata  is  often 
used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  or  budding 
other  and  choicer  varieties  upon,  its  own 
fruit  being  worthless  from  an  edible 
point  of  view,  though  attractive  on  the 
plants.  The  flowers  are  ver>'  freely  i»ro- 
duced  and  make  a  bright  and  showy  ef- 
fect in  the  landscape.  It  may  be  plant- 
ed in  a  sandy  soil  for  preference,  but 
doe<«  not  appear  to  be  fastidious  in  this 
respect. 


THllflVUfG  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

It  often  happens  that  the  ideas  of 
planters  are  not  graspetl  by  their  succes- 
sors ;  therefore,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  wore  intended  for  nurses  only 
are  left  too  long,  and  much  mischief  is 
the  result.  In  laying  out  new  gardens, 
nearly  everybo<ly,  says  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, in  striving  after  what  is  termed 
immediate  effect,  plants  too  thickly.  This 
would  not  signify  much  if  thinning  com- 
menced early  enough ;  but  generally  this 
is  delayed  till  the  bottom  branches  of 
the  permanent  trees  and  shrubs  are  seri- 
ously injured.  A  cedar,  it  may  be,  has 
been  plante<l  amongst  a  bed  of  common 
things  for  shelter.  The  planter's  idea 
was  that  the  common  things  would  be 
gradually  removed,  until  finally  the  cedar 
stood  alone,  fullj'  exposed  on  all  sides. 
But  this  had  been  neglected,  and  the  bot- 
tom branches  are  so  seriously  ifajured  as 
to  destroy  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
the  tree  for  a  number  of  years,  if  not  al- 
together.     The    same    often    occurs    with 


hollies  and  other  choice  shrubs  that  re- 
quire the  light  to  shine  on  them  on  all 
sides  in  order  that  they  may  grow  into 
perfect  sixjcimens. 

How  soon  after  planting  thinning 
should  begin  must  depend  upon  the  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  But,  to  meet  every 
case,  a  thorough  examination  should  take 
place  every  year,  preferably  in  au- 
tumn, when  there  is  usually  more  leisure 
than  at  other  times,  and  when  thinning 
can  be  cleanly  and  ex])editiousIy  carried 
out.  The  planting  of  the  permanent  fea- 
tures of  a  place  should  be  so  contrived 
as  to  require  no  re-arrangement,  and 
should  be  worked  on  a  plan,  to  be  studied 
at  leisure  any  time.  Only  in  this  way  is 
there  a  chance  of  the  planter's  ideas  be- 
ing carried  out.  The  nurses,  or  the  mov- 
able material,  of  the  place  can  be  re-ar- 
ranged as  often  as  they  encroach  upon 
the  slower-growing  trees  or  shrubs  which 
are  to  form  its  future  character.  Some- 
times the  pruniu^-kni/^  ^l^^nswer  as 
Digitized  by 
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well  as  the  spade  in  checking  redundance 
of  growth.  When  a  laurel,  for  instance, 
is  encroaching  too  much  upon  a  plant 
of  better  character,  if  the  encroaching 
shoots  are  cut  hard  back  the  removal  of 
the  intruder  may  be  delayed  for  a  year. 
Mo0t  men  have  a  horror  of  seeing  bare 
spaces  in  shrubberies;  but  this  need  not 
be  if  the  re-arrangement  be  judiciously 
carried  out  It  may  happen  that  the 
plants  thinned  out  may  come  in  for 
planting  elsewhere;  or,  if  not,  perhaps 
a  market  may  be  found  for  them,  as  large 
material,  even  of  common  things,  is  often 
in  demand  for  new  gardens. 

TWO  mPORTAWT  VINES. 

Amongst  choice  hardy  vines,  Hy- 
drangea petiolaris,  and  Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides,  are  unique  in  many  re- 
spects. Throughout  the  milder  parts 
of  the  northeastern  states,  and  New 
England,  there  are  no  other  vines  that 
convey  the  same  ornamental  conceptions. 
Anyone  who  succeeds  in  growing  either 
of  them,  to  look  as  luxuriantly  as  the 
one  shown  in  the  illustration,  has  cer- 
tainly something  to  be -proud  of. 

There  has  been  in  past  times  consid- 
erable confusion  about  these  two  vines, 
and  undoubtedly  they  have  been  badly 
mixed  up;  that  is  Hydrangea  petiolaris 
has  been  found  in  cdltivation  under  the 
name  of  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides, 
and  vice  versa.  There  are  obvious  dif- 
ferences in  the  flowers  of  the  two  species, 
but  the  accompanying  illustration  shows 
plainly  the  difference  between  the  two 
in  the  outline  of  the  leaves.  Hydrangea 
petiolaris  has  the  leaves  finely  and  closely 
toothed,  and  Schizophragma  hydran- 
geoides always  with  the  leaves  coarsely 
and  widely  toothed.  With  those  distinc- 
tions understood,  they  can  be  easily 
identified. 

They  should  be  planted  in  sheltered 
situations,  in  rich  cool  soil.  For  cover- 
ing walls  and  old  tree  stems,  they  are 
admirable.  They  need  attention  and  en- 
couragement for  a  few  years  to  get  es- 
tablished, as  otherwise  they  may  trail 
aimlessly  on  the  ground.  In  Long 
Island,  throughout  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, and  in  various  sections  of  the  milder 
parts  of  the  New  England  states,  occa- 
sional fine  examples  of  both  may  be  seen. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  good  exam- 
ples are  established  anywhere  in  western 
New  York.  John   Dunbab. 


AHOTHfiR  FRDBND  OF  SHADE  TREES. 

Henry  Clny  Weeks,  who  is  known 
throughout  Queens  and  Nassau  counties, 
N.  y.,  as  the  champion  of  shade  trees, 
won  a  victory  in  his  crusade  May  16, 
when  Magistrate  Fitch  in  the  Flushing 
police  court  fined  Foreman  Frank  Sun- 
derlin  and  Linemen  Charles  Olsen  and 
Frank  Murphy  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Telephone  Co.  $10  each  for 
disorderly  conduct  in  attempting  to 
string  telephone  wires  in  front  of  Mr. 
Weeks'  country  place,  Vista  Lawn,  Bay 
Side. 

Mr.  Weeks'  victory  was  more  decisive 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  December, 
1004,  before  Justice  Jaycox,  the  company 
by  condemnation  proceedings  obtained  an 
easement  across  Mr.  Weeks*  proi)erty 
giving  it  the  right  to  erect  and  maintain 
nine  poles  in  front  of  Vista  Lawn  and 
to  string  wires  and  cables  thereon. 
The  court  also  awarded  Mr.  Weeks  $50 
damages  in  the  matter,  but  as  Mr.  Weeks 
and  also  his  wife,  who  died  three  months 


ago,  had  avoided  acceptance  of  both  the 
order  of  the  court  and  the  payment  of 
the  |50  the  order  was  non-effective. 

In  addition  to  protecting  shade  trees, 
Mr.  Weeks,  who  is  wealthy,  is  known  as 
one  of  the  champion  mosquito  fighters 
of  the  North  Shore.  When  automobiles 
first  came  into  use  in  that  section  of 
Queens  county  he  was  among  the  first 
to  organize  a  crusade  against  speed  ma- 
niacs, and  he  has  footed  all  the  expen- 
sive litigation  which  his  various  actions 
have  brought 


AMPELOPSIS  LOWIL 

The  illustration  on  page  325  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  new  Ampelopsis  Lowii 
introduced  by  the  well  known  firm  of 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  near 
liOndon,  Eng.  This  will  undoubtedly, 
when    better   known,    supersede  A.  Veit- 


LeavM  of  ScbUopbragma  hydrangeoides  (left) 
and  Hydrangea  petiolaris. 


chi  for  the  reason  that  its  beautifully 
cut  leaves  are  finer  than  the  older  form 
and  the  apple  green  spring  shades  turn 
just  as  readily  in  autumn  to  the  bright 
red  hues  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  The  hab- 
it of  tne  plant  is  a  finer  growth  than  the 
old  species  and  it  would  appear  to  grow 
even  more  quickly.  The  young  growths 
cling  closely  and  give  a  very  lacy  effect. 
Having  ^reached  the  extremity  of  its 
climb,  this  variety  has  a  peculiarity  of  not 
clogging  the  gutter,  as  is  often  seen  with 
A.  Veitchi,  l>ut  hangs  over  in  the  form 
of  a  shower  of  young  growths,  which  give 
a  solendid  effect. 


The  foliage  of  the  variegated  dog- 
woods is  very  beautiful  now. 

A  Silver  spotted  or  mottled  variety,  of 
Catalpa  syringiefolia  is  reported  from 
England. 

Upwards  of  2,425,000  trees  have  been 
planted  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  state 
since  it  undertook  tree  planting  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

TuE  recent  hot  sun  has  been  very 
trying  to  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
and,  whenever  possible,  the  hose  should 
be  kept  going  on  the  roots  freely  and  the 
surface  Hoil  mulched  or  at  least  culti- 
vated. 

We  were  much  interested  at  the  Pe- 
terson Nursery,  Chicago,  in  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  Swedish  ash  planted  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Peterson.  It 
appears  perfectly  happy,  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  with  a  distinct  bark  and 
fine  foliage.  Stock  of  it,  it  appears,  is 
not  grown,  but  the  tree  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  extended  culture. 


Plants  in  the  Home. 


The  white  and  flesh-colored  pentases 
are  pretty  plants,  very  suitable  for  grow- 
ing indoors. 

Dry  off  the  callas  or  arum  lilies  now 
and  repot  the  bulbs  when  they  have  had 
a  good  rest. 

A  Ykw  asters  potted  now  from  the 
open  ground  will  flower  freely  in  the 
window  next   month. 

Place  the  house  and  window  plants 
out  on  the  porch  and  give  them  a  thor- 
ough syringing  on  bright  days. 

Campanula  Isophylla  and  its  white 
variety  are  perhaps  the  finest  basket 
plants  in  cultivation  for  home  use. 

Make  up  new  pots  and  baskets  of  the 
common  tradescantia  now,  as  the  cut- 
tings will  root  freely,  and  when  they  are 
getting  well  established  the  old  plants  can 
be  thrown  away. 


SOHE  PMTTY  WIWDOW  BOXES. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
forms  of  gardening  for  the  city  dweller 
is  the  preparation  and  embellishment  of 
window  boxes.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
ii^rthem  places  their  season  of  beauty 
is  short,  but  there  is  more  genuine  pleas- 
ure got  out  of  good  window  boxes  than 
out  of  many  more  elaborate  productions. 
High  up  in  city  flats  where  no  other 
kind  of  gardening  could  be  practiced  the 
window  box  may  be  enjoyed,  while  ugly 
back  porches  may  be  transformed,  by 
their  use,  for  a  few  months  at  least,  into 
beautiful  and  flowery  retiring  places 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  great  point 
about  these  boxes  is  to  have  something 
showy  yet  not  too  large  growing,  and 
the  few  combinations  noted  below,  seen 
in  some  window  boxes  around  Chicago, 
may  prove  of  interest. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  the  porch 
boxes  noted  was  a  series  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city.  The  house  is  stone- 
fronted,  and  a  porch  on  one  side  and 
a  bay  window  on  the  other  had  the  out- 
line followed  with  boxes  about  six  inches 
deep.  These  were  planted  to  variegated 
Vinca  minor  and  S.'  A.  Nutt  scarlet 
geraniums.  The  vincas  had  made  a 
clean,  healthy  growth,  and  were  evident- 
ly well  cared  for  by  spraying,  to  remove 
the  dust  thrown  by  the  traffic,  for  this 
was  near  the  street,  and  the  rich  irreen, 
white  and  scarlet  formed  a  very  simple 
yet  effective  display.  No  one  could  fall 
out  with  boxes  of  this  kind  on  the  score 
of  expense.  Half  a  dozen  each  of  gera- 
niums and  vincas  would  fill  a  good-sized 
window  box  and,  as  both  plants  are 
easily  grown  and  continue  fresh  for  a 
long  season,  they  may  be  recommended 
as  economical  as  well  as  lasting  and  ef- 
fective. 

Of  quite  a  different  order  is  a  hotel 
veranda  ruuninf?  quite  straight  for 
about  30  feet.  This  box  is  planted  to 
Thunbergia  alata,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  pretty  buff-yellow  and  orange  flow- 
ers with  deeper  tinted  eye  and  the 
fresh  green  foliage  is  very  good.  At  sev- 
eral points  Japanese  maples  were  plant- 
ed, and  their  bronzy-red  and  other  tinted 
foliag<»  and  elegant  habit  lend  a  verv 
distinct  air  to  the  whole,  as  well  as 
breaking  up  the  flatness  that  would  other- 
wise occur.  In  the  hot,  dry  air  of  sum- 
mer the  thunbergia  foliage  needs  very 
frequent  spraying  and,  unless  it  gets  it 
and  the  roots  are  alM  ^ept  very  moist 
in  the  small  space  th^  necessarily  occu- 
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py,  the  plants  would  soon  be  overrun 
with  red  spider;  this  insect  is  a  very 
troublesome  one,  and  rapidly  takes  the 
color  out  of  the  foliage.  The  cost  of  the 
thunbergias  is  not  great,  and  if  there  is 
a  greenhouse  or  other  place  where  the 
maples  can  be  just  kept  free  from  seyere 
frost  in  winter,  these  may  be  cut  back 
and  will  serve  several  years. 

A  more  expensive  but  pretty  window 
box  noted  was  made  up  with  various 
small  ferns  of  the  Pteris  serrulata  ordor, 
with  narrow-leaved  crotons  and  Pan- 
danus  Veitchi  dotted  about.  This  is 
suitable  for  small  ivindows  where  it  is 
important  that  the  light  is  not  impeded 
and,  if  the  plants  are  kept  clean,  it  is 
very  effective.  Where  there  is  a  green- 
house the  plants  may  be  kept  over  win- 
ter, or  if,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the 
plants  are  kept  in  pots,  they  may  even 
be  wintered  in  the  house  with  care. 
Marguerites,  white  or  yellow,  and  scarlet 
geraniums  is  another  ^K>pular  arrange- 
ment, lasting  well  all  fnrQugh  the  season 
and  not  expensive  to  maintain  and,  of 
course,  there  are  any  number  of  mixed 
arrangements  of  coleus,  lobelia,  gera- 
niums and  others  set  out  by  florists. 
These  are  not  nearly  as  effective  or 
pleasing  as  the  simpler  methods  described 
above,  and  they  show  a  lack  of  individ- 
uality. 

Cheap  and  showy  porch  boxes  are  fre- 
quently made  by  sowing  climbing  nas- 
turtiums. Some  of  the  vines  are  allowed 
to  trail  over  the  front  and  others  trained 
up  strings  or,  preferably,  a  few  pieces 
of  brushwood  are  placed  in  the  box  and 
the  vines  allowed  to  grow  up  and  hide 
them.  This  does  away  with  any  for- 
mality and,  if  the  soil  is  kept  well 
watered  and  the  old  flowers  picked  off 
before  they  go  to  seed,  they  keep  very 
bright  and  showy  for  a  long  time.  Ow- 
ing to  lack  of  this  care,  boxes  so  treated 
make  a  fine  show  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  the  vines  fail  and  become  unsightly. 
The  common  green  tradescantia  makes  a 
pretty  trailer  for  window-box  fronts, 
and  the  cheerful  green  and  its  nice  habit 
fits  it  for  use  with  any  kinds  of  flower- 
ing plants.  The  common  moneywort, 
too,  with  its  fresh  green  leaves  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  This  is  perennial  and  herba- 
ceous, dying  down  every  year  and  each 
spring  pushing  up  new  growth.  Cobea 
scandens  is  frequently  used  and  soon 
covers  a  lot  of  space,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  an  effective  plant.  There  is  not 
suflicient  contrast  between  the  dull  pur- 
ple flowers  and  the  somewhat  pale  green 
leaves,  while  the  so-called  white  forms 
are  even  less  effective.  HoBTuq^ 


CARIflVAL  AT  HAYAIIA* 

The  flower  parade  and  carnival  which 
took  place  this  spring  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
must  have  been  a  very  entertaining  and 
interesting  event.  The  Cuban  Horticul- 
tural Society,  under  whose  auspices  a 
fine  exhibition  was  held,  had  a  valuable 
reanioD,  and  we  were  interested  in  re- 
ceiving from  a  correspondent  a  picture 
of  the  first  certificate  issued  by  this  so- 
ciety and  many  photographs  taken  at  the 
carnival  showing  the  beauties  of  the 
country  and  the  wonderful  tropical  vege- 
tation. "EX  BMgaro  printed  some  fine  pic- 
tares  of  the  carnival  and  show.  Finely 
decorated  vehidep,  driven  by  lovely  and 
superbly  dressed  women,  grand  exhibits 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  and  a 
great  display  of  canned  fruit  were  among 
the  principal  attractions  of  a  horticul- 
tural natnre. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


THE  GARDEIV  IN  SUMMBIt. 

July  is  an  opulent  month.  The  gar- 
den is  radiant  in  bloom,  and  so  many 
beautiful  blossoms  vie  with  each  other 
for  admiration  that  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin  in  describing  them.  There 
are  many  different  styles  of  gardens ;  the 
set,  formal  parterres  of  the  rich ;  the 
bumble  but  carefully  tended  cottage  yard 
and  the  old-fashioned  mixed  garden  of 
vegetable  beds  bordered  with  pinks,  sweet 
Williams,  stocks  and  many  more,  fra- 
grant with  perfume  and  with  memories 
of  the  past.  All  are  good  if  they  give 
pleasure  to  the  owners.  Whichever  style 
is  the  adopted  one  the  flowers  of  midsum- 
mer need  plenty  of  room  for  their  proper 
effect  as  there  are  so  many  large  and 
effective  plants  that  open  their  flowers 
in  July,  and  that  lose  much  of  their  ef- 
fect if  they  are  crowded  together. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  hollyhocks.  The 
very  best  place  for  these  really  grand 
plants  is  by  themselves,  in  stately  groups, 
where  the  attention  is  not  distracted  frou^ 
them  to  any  smaller  and  less  showy 
flowers.  They  are  excellent  in  bays  be- 
tween shrubs,  where  they  may  have  a 
background  of  green  to  serve  as  a  foil. 
They  are  also  fine  for  screens.     We  use 


them  here  to  form  a  screen  or  hedge  be- 
tween the  orchard  and  flower  garden. 
They  are  planted  on  both  sides  of  the 
wire  fence.  Here  they  make  a  grand 
display  every  summer.  They  also  serve 
pretty  well  to  keep  down  coarse  weeds. 
They  seed  themselves  and  need  little  at- 
tention. This  year  those  on  the  orchard 
side  have  been  hoed  and  weeded,  and 
that  is  all.  The  soil  along  the  fence  is 
very  rich  from  the  deposit  of  leaves  from 
our  forest  trees,  that  blow  there  every 
fall  and  have  done  so  for  a  century. 

T  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
hollyhocks  require  no  care.  No  plants 
repay  attention  better  than  they  do. 
They  need  rich  soil,  hoeing  and  watering 
in  dry  times.  And,  above  all,  they  need 
deep  tillage  in  the  preparations  of  beds 
for  growing  them.  The  soil  of  such  beds 
should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  two  feet  and  then  finely  worked 
and  well  mixed  with  manure  from  the 
barn  yard.  Hollyhocks  have  long  tap 
roots  and  are  difiicult  to  move  when  old, 
unless  this  is  done  early  in  the  season 
and  when  the  soil  is  wet.  Although  we 
have  many  kinds  we  sow  fresh  seed  every 
spring,  and  try  to  get  all  the  novelties. 
These  often  hybridize  themselves,  giving 
an  almost  endless  variety. 

We  are  just  now  watching  with  inter- 
est a  group  of  hollyhocks  raised  last  year 
from  seed  sent  us  by  a  friend  from  the 
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franlen  of  the  poet,  Whittier.  They  are 
in  a  group  by  themselves,  in  a. recess  be- 
tween shrubs  which  is  rather  shady  so 
that  they  have  not  yet  opened  their 
flowers.  Whittier  was  very  fond  of  his 
flowers  and  probably  had  fine  hollyhocks 
in  his  old-fashioned  garden.  These  thai 
we  have  are  greatly  prized  for  the  mem- 
ories they  evoke  of  the  gentle  old  man, 
some  of  whose  letters  are  among  our 
dearest  household  treasures. 

The  yuccas,  those  "flowers  of  moonlight 
and  mystery,"  are  full  of  promise  that 
will  soon  be  fulfillment.  The  earliest 
species,  Y.  flaccida,  is  now  in  flower  on 
what  we  call  Yucca  bank,  and  several 
other  species  have  sent  up  tall  columns 
that  will  soon  open  their  flowers  which 
look  as  if  they  were  carved  out  of  old 
ivory.  The  common  species,  Y.  filamento- 
sa.  is  much  the  best  for  planting  in  the 
mass,  because  it  does  better  and  flowers 
more  profusely  in  this  climate  than  some 
rarer  sorts.  Yuccas,  like  hollyhocks,  need 
room  and  Isolation  from  other  flowering 
plants  to  give  the  best  effects.  And  yet 
a  neighbor  of  ours  has  made  a  beautiful 
picture  on  her  lawn,  this  year,  by  sur- 
rounding some  of  her  yuccas  with  tall 
blue  delphiniums  or  larkspurs. 

On  the  lawn  near  the  yucca  bank  is  a 
Lady  Gay  rambler  rose,  trained  to  a 
pole)  and  this  is  still  in  profuse  and 
beautiful  bloom.  When  one  stands  in 
front  of  this  rose,  it  appears  to  have  a 
tail  sentinel  yucca  on  each  side,  though 
they  are  really  a  little  behind  it.  This 
has  a  very  pretty  effect.  I  feel  sure  that 
anyone  who  has  tried  Lady  Gay  in  con- 
genial soil  will  be  pleased  with  it.  We 
really  prefer  it  to  Crimson  Rambler. 
The  coloring  is  so  soft,  the  bloom  just  as 
profuse,  and  it  is,  if  anything,  even  more 
lasting. 

In  }:he  flower  garden  proper  there  arc 
sheets  of  the  gay  annual  calliopsis,  a 
great  favorite  here  for  its  multitudes  of 
bright,  sunny,  little  brown,  yellow,  and 
dark  red  blossoms,  making  a  brilliant 
mass  of  color  for  a  month  or  more  in 
one  of  the  hyacinth  beds  where  they 
have,  this  year,  seeded  themselves.  Two 
other  beds  in  the  little  spring  bulb-gar- 
den are  now  gay  with  Shirley  poppies. 
I  wonder  if  other  flower  lovers  have  the 
difficulty  I  used  to  have  with  my  Shir- 
ley poppies.  Year  after  year  they  would 
come  up,  grow  tall  and  blossom,  dozens 
of  delicate  blooms  opening  every  morn- 
ing, and  usually  dropping  their  petals 
before  the  day  was  over,  so  that  they  can 
only  be  seen  at  their  best  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  poppy  thus  encour- 
ages the  early  riser.  I  know  of  no  sweet- 
er pleasure  than  to  steal  out  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  day  in  summer,  and  watch  the 
poppies  unfolding  their  petals  in  the 
dewy  freshness.  These  petals  are  close 
packed  and  crumpled  but,  when  they 
irnfiirl,  the  morning  breeze  acts  as  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  to  see  the  early  morning 
dance  of  a  bed  of  these  delicate  blos- 
soms all  bowing  to  and  greeting  each 
other  as  if  offering  their  congratulations 
on  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  they 
find  theniselves.  And  then,  some  morn- 
ing, I  would  come  out  to  the  garden  to 
find  the  bed  trampled  down,  by  the  rude 
feet  of  the  storm,  or  perhaps  by  a  pass- 
ing dog,  and  all  the  poppies  prostrate, 
not  to  be  coaxed  up  again,  by  any  art 
of  mine. 

At  last  I  have  hit  upon  a  very  simple 
plan  for  keeping  them  erect  and  un- 
trampled  upon  all  their  blooming  season. 
This  is  to  place  light  brush  over  the 
beds  as  soon   as  they   are  seeded.     The 


plants  grow  through  this  brush,  which 
deters  stray  cats,  dogs,  or  chickens  from 
scratching  them  up,  and  as  they  increase 
in  height  they  finally  hide  the  brush  com- 
pletely, while  it  serves  as  a  light  support 
to  their  rather  weak  stems,  and  prevents 
their  being  blown  down  by  storms.  This 
plan  works  perfectly.  The  poppy  beds, 
now  in  bloom,  together  with  the  bed  of 
calliopsis  and  one  of  blue  cornflowers  and 
larkspurs  make  a  very  gay  picture ;  this 
little  garden  is  shut  in  by  foxgloves  and 
farther  back,  by  ranks  of  hollyhocks. 
The  white  foxgloves  have  been  very  fine 
this  year.     Indeed  it  has,  so  far,  been  a 


Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Boiton,  Mau. 
In  His  Father's  Pansy  Field. 


most  opulent  season,  everything  on  the 
place  has  been  growing  and  flowering  bet- 
ter than  usual,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
motlerate  heat,  and  fretjuent  showers.  The 
foxgloves,  however,  were  not  planted  very 
effectively,  being  too  much  crowded  up 
with  other  things.  We  have  made  a  new 
bed  for  them  between  two  cedar  trees, 
a  spot  beloved  of  fat  and  lazy  weeds, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  foxgloves 
will  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  par- 
tial shade.  But  we  have  run  on  long 
enough,  and  must  not  further  tire  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  who  all,  doubt- 
less, have  gardens  of  their  own,  just  as 
dearly   beloved. 

Danske  Dandridoe. 


DELPHINIUMS. 


Where  there  are  beds  of  seedling  del- 
phiniums flowering  now  it  is  good  polic]f 
to  select  and  mark  all  the  best  and  most 
telling  colors  for  propagation.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  grow  good,  clear,  light  and 
dark  blues  as  it  is  the  washed  out  look- 
ing colors  sometimes  seen,  and  a  gradual 
weeding  out  of  all  the  latter  will  result 
in  an  excellent  strain  of  good  varieties. 
A  numbered  stake  may  be  put  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  clump  and  a  record  kept  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  variety.  Young 
seedling  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower,  as  this  is  weakening  to  the  plants. 
Keep  the  soil  around  them  well  cultivated 
and  clean  to  allow  the  growth  to  keep 
green  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  more 
growth  made  this  season  the  stronger  the 
shoots  will  be  in  spring.  It  is  just  as 
well,  too,  to  save  seed  from  the  best 
forms  if  any  is  saved. 


ALL  ABOUT  PARSIfiS. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  an 
article  all  about  pansies,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  tell  readers  all  about 
pansies  in  an  article,  and  when  yoar 
scribe  spoke  to  the  editor  about  the  am- 
biguity of  his  title,  the  great  man  looked 
troubled  for  a  moment,  but  soon  came  to 
and  said,  **Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you 
know,"  with  the  accent  on  the  you,  as 
though  that  settled  the  question,  and  still 
leaving  the  writer  in  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  inflection. 

We  have  never  met  a  man,  woman  or 
child  who  did  not  like  pansies.  The  lit- 
tle man  in  the  picture,  when  he  strolled 
into  his  father's  pansy  fields,  was  doubt- 
less already  feeling  the  charm  of  their 
delicate  beauty,  and  although  the  photog- 
rapher says  he  caught  him  in  the  act 
of  looking  over  the  beds  to  see  if  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  flowers 
for  Memorial  day-«^is  father  is  a  promi- 
nent Boston  florist— we  know  better. 

Bfcct  of  Cnllhratlon. 

Probably  no  plant  is  so  much  affected 
and  improved  by  cultivation  as  the  pansy. 
Take  any  one  of  our  best  varieties,  plant 
it  in  poor  soil  and  leave  it  alone  for  a 
few  j'ears,  and  it  will  revert  to  a  small- 
flowered,  weedy  specimen,  still  pretty,  but 
without  the  lovely  coloring  and  fine  shape 
of  the  "show"  pansy.  And,  incidentally, 
the  pansy  is  a  flower  that  cannot  be 
spoiled  by  cultivation.  The  old  florists 
of  Europe — and  some  in  this  country — 
have  a  recognized  standard  for  many 
plants.  The  flower  must  have  just  so 
many  i)etal8;  the  markings  must  be  just 
according  to  their  standard,  and  the 
flower  must  hold  itself  in  just  such  a 
way.  This  stiffness  has  spoiled  many 
flowers  from  a  truly  artistic  point  of 
view,  giving  us  a  set,  artificial  affair,  in- 
stead of  the  graceful  forms  we  all  ad- 
mire. But  not  so  with  the  pansy.  It 
is  true  we  have  seen  the  flowers  set  up 
on  flat  green  boards,  with  paper  collars 
and  frills  and  other  "dressing,"  but  the 
flower  itself,  away  from  all  this  fripperv. 
is  always  beautiful. 

One  PaBsrs  HIstoiy. 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  found  a 
pansy  plant  growing  in  the  hard  soil  of 
a  fruit  plantation  close  up  to  the  bole 
of  an  apple  tree.  There  was  something 
about  this  plant  that  attracted  our  at- 
tention. Perhaps  it  was  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle  it  was  making  against 
very  untoward  circumstances,  and  we  at 
once  took  a  few  cuttings  and  rooted  them 
to  see  what  it  would  come  to.  PK)m  the 
first  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  a  good 
thing.  The  habit  was  excellent ;  it  kept 
to  close  tufts,  and  every  little  shoot  pro- 
duced a  fine,  broad  flower,  not  a  florists' 
imnsy,  by  any  means,  as  the  markings 
were  so  irregular  as  to  drive  an  old- 
time  florist  crazy,  but  just  the  kind  of 
pansy  that  you  and  I  like  to  see  in  oar 
garden,  a  plant  producing  countless  thou- 
sands of  showy,  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  garden.  We  had  at 
that  time  a  good  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  in  the  borders  and  a  more  or  less 
noted  collection  of  orchids  and  other  val- 
uable plants  under  glass,  but  there  was 
not  a  plant  on  the  whole  place  that  we 
would  not  sooner  have  parted  with  than 
the  pretty  pansy  that  had  so  well  repaid 
us  for  the  little  trouble  we  had  taken 
with  it.  Many  hundreds  of  it  were  grown 
and  scores  of  fellow  gardeners  seeing  it 
were  supplied  with  stock  for  their  gar- 
dens, all  from  the  one  little  forlorn  plant 
we  found  under  the  appJ^  ^"^  r^r^X  r^ 
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TBftedl 

Speaking  of  this  plant  reminds  us  of 
the  value  of  the  tufted  pansies  generally. 
Violas  was  the  very  inadequate  name 
given  by  old-time  gardeners  to  these  use- 
ful and  showy  plants,  a  name  that  has 
led  to  much  confusion,  as  all  pansies  are, 
of  course,  violas  in  a  botanical  sense. 
The  name  tufted  pansies,  given  them  by 
a  famous  horticulturist,  suits  them  well. 
The  habit  is  close  and  compact  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  show  pansy,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  are  much  the  best  pansies 
to  grow  for  garden  decoration,  as  they 
put  up  with  soil  conditions  that  would 
not  suit  the  show  varieties.  They  are 
excellent  for  bedding  and  for  forming 
long  lines  of  brilliant  color  in  sucli  parts 
of  the  garden  as  these  are  needed.  They 
flower  in  about  four  weeks  from  the  time 
the  cuttings  are  inserted,  yet  they  go  on 
improving  and  flowering  more  and  more 
freely  all  the  season  and,  if  protected, 
stand  the  winter  and  may  be  grown  again 
the  second  or  even  the  third  season  if  left 
undisturbed. 


The  show  or  florists'  pansies  are  larger 
flowering  and  these  are  the  best  for  cut- 
ting, as  the  flowers  are  larger  and  borne 
on  longer  stems.  The  true  forms  are 
either  self-colored  or  regularly  marked, 
an  important  point  from  a  show,  point 
of  view  being  that  the  marginal  band  of 
color  usually  found  in  them  is  regular 
all  around,  while  the  nearer  the  flower 
approaches  the  circular  form  the  better. 
But,  leaving  out  these  true  types,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  fine,  richly  colored 
forms  in  any  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
from  a  good  strain,  and  their  very  vari- 
ety is  their  greatest  charm.  In  habit 
these  are  not  as  good  as  the  tufted  pan- 
sies, as  the  joints  are  longer  and  the 
plants  take  on  a  kind  of  climbing  or 
rambling  habit  as  distinct  from  those 
with  which  we  are  comparing  them.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  cuttings  of  select- 
ed sorts  should  be  rooted  every  mouth 
and  a  constant  succession  will  be  kept 
up  of  large,  well-colored  flowers. 
Wbore  Panslet  Thrive, 

Independent  of  soils,  a  suitable  posi- 
tion should  be  sought  for  pansies.  Heavy 
shade  on  the  one  hand  and  too  great 
exposure  to  sun  on  the  other  are  to  be 
avoided;  the  one  leads  to  weak,  spindly 
growth,  and  in  the  other  the  plants  are 
burnt  up  and  the  color  taken  out  of 
the  flowers  by  the  hot  sun.  There  are 
usually  many  suitable  positions  in  most 
gardens,  places  where  adjacent  trees 
throw  a  shade  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  yet  far  enough  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  largest  roots,  which  rob  the  soil. 
Where  there  are  walls  with  a  north  or 
northeast  exposure  semi-she.ded  spots  are 
found  that  are  excellent  for  the  sum- 
mer culture  of  these  plants,  where  the 
foliage  keeps  clean  and  cool  and  the 
flowers  last  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 
Wintering  Panstet. 

In  cold  localities  pansies  must  have 
some  protection.  They  are  hardy  enough 
to  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  withstand  the  constant 
freezing  and  thawing  and  the  bitter 
winds  of  winter  in  the  northern  states 
and  Canada.  Everyone  must  be  guided 
by  his  or  her  circumstances.  In  the  open 
I^TOund  they  are  best  covered  with  leaves 
and  litter;  not  deeply  or  heavily,  but 
lij^htly.  A  better  plan  is  to  have  the 
plants  taken  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  pro- 
tectors where  they  can  be  protected  from 
the  elements  without  having  all  the  light 


excluded.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  pro- 
tecting more  than  is  wanted  for  stock 
purposes,  as  they  can  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly propagated,  and  where  a  greenhouse 
bench  can  be  spared,  either  seedlings  or 
plants  from  cuttings  may  be  had  quite 
as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  plant  them 
out. 

Soil  for  Pansies. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  pansies  is 
one  containing  some  clay  or  marl,  yet 
not  so  heavy  as  not  to  work  freely.  Very 
light,  sandy  soils  are  not  so  suitable,  but 
may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay 
or  marl  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  by 
mixing  turfy  or  fibry  loam  with  it,  and 
by  using  half -decayed  cow  manure  as  a 
stimulant  to  growth,  as  this  is  cooler  to 
the  roots  and  more  lasting  than  horse 
manure.  A  mulch  of  an  inch  or  two  of 
old  soil  or  well-decayed  manure  in  hot 
weather  is  also  an  advantage  in  keep- 
ing the  surface  moist  and  the  roots  cool. 

Very  stubborn  or  heavy  soils  are  im- 
proved  in  just   the  opposite  way.    They 


by  the  addition  of  grit,  sand  or  silt  or 
even  ashes,  these  stubborn  soils  can  be 
made  to  work  well  they  are  the  very 
finest  possible  medium  for  show  pansie$i, 
producing  fine,  strong  growth  and  heavy, 
well-colored,  substantial  flowers.  It  is 
necessary  to  plant  somewhat  later  in 
such  soils  and  to  keep  the  surface  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  cracking.  A 
thin  mulch  of  light,  littery  manure  is 
also  of  advantage  here,  and  by  pricking 
this  in  in  spring  and  autumn  humus  is 
made  and  the  soil  still  further  improved. 
Sowing  Pansies. 
Pansy  seed  may  be  sown  either  in 
spring  or  fall ;  in  fall  for  early  flowering 
under  glass ;  in  spring  for  flowering  out- 
side. Always  b'.iy  the  best  seed  procur- 
able, of  a  good  strain  and  from  seedsmen 
of  repute.  If  only  a  few  plants  are 
needed,  sow  a  pan  or  flat  in  the  green- 
house or  frame.  If  more,  allow  a  part 
of  a  greenhouse  bench,  large  enough  for 
th'*  requirements.  Have  the  soil  thor- 
oughly   moistened     before     sowing,     sow 


AMPELOPSIS    LOWII-See  Page  S2t. 


are  inert ;  cold  in  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer crack  badly  and  bnke  up,  allowing 
the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  to  the  roots 
and  the  moisture  to  escape.     But  when, 


very  thinly  and  cover  the  seeds  with  only 
the  merest  covering  of  light,  sandy  soil. 
Cover  the  seed  bed  with  paper  or  a 
mat,   and   probably   no   more  water   will 
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be  needed  until  the  seedlings  are  up.  But 
should  the  surface  be  dry,  a  light  sprink- 
ling may  be  given,  carefully  avoiding 
swilling  out  the  seed,  or  swilling  it  to 
one  side  of  the  bench  or  flat.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  prick 
them  out  two  inches  apart  each  way  in 
a  cold  frame  or  house  to  grow  into 
stout  plants  for  putting  out  in  May  or 
earlier,  according  to  locality.  February 
and  March  are  the  best  months,  respec- 
tively, for  southern  and  northern  local- 
ities. We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject 
anon,  and  in  the  meantime  the  experience 
of  fellow  cultivators  would  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  others  besides. 

HOBTUS. 

The  Qreenhouse. 


CnTSANTHEMUMS  IN  1IIGLAII». 

Most  of  the  articles  written  on  this 
subject  are  penned  at  exhibition  time, 
when  the  commercial  or  decorative  sorts, 
as  they  are  called, -are  given  little  at- 
tention. Taking  the  catalogues  of  two 
of  the  leading  English  chrysanthemum 
specialists,  we  find  quite  a  number  of 
American  origin.  While  these  comprise 
only  a  minor  part  of  those  listed,  yet 
many  of  them  have  been  introduced  for 
many  years,  and  must  possess  merit  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements,  or  they 
would  be  discarded. 

In  the  decorative  section  we  find  the 
following:  L.  Canning  (Craig  1888), 
Ivory  (Waterer  1889),  Eldorado  (Wat- 
erer  1891),  White  Clinton  Cbalfant; 
Clinton  Chalfant  is  a  yellow  sport  from 
Joseph  H.  White— (Hill  1892),  and 
doubtless  has  reverted  to  the  original, 
as  the  name  implies.  Niveus  and  Tux- 
edo (Smith  1893),  Clinton  Chalfant 
(Chalfant  1894),  H.  W.  Rieman  (Hill 
1895),  Agnes  L.  Dalskov  (Pink  Ivory), 
(Hausen  1896),  Western  King  (Smith 
1897),  Harry  A.  Parr  (Binder  1899), 
Nagoya  (Smith  1889),  Goldmine  (Smith 
1900),  Golden  Age  (Smith  1904),  M. 
F.  Plant  (Totty  1906).  In  the  incurved 
section  there  are,  Falstaff  (May  1893), 
Major  Bonnaffon  (Domer  1894),  Mrs. 
W.  C.  E^  (Domer  1893).  Of  the  anem- 
one varieties  still  offered,  we  find  J. 
Thorpe,  Jr.  (Thorpe  1886),  Gladys 
Spaulding  (Spauldinff  1888),  Mrs. 
Judge  Benedict  (Spaulding  1889),  Dela- 
ware (Pitcher  k  Manda  1891),  Judge 
Hoitt  (HiU  1893),  Rider  Haggard,  dis- 
seminated in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Mrs.  F.  Gorden  Dexter  (Pitcher 
&  Manda  1894),  Marcus  Jones  (Spauld- 
ing 1897),  Zoriada  (Smith  1899)  F.  J. 
Ta^rt  (Smith  1903),  is  the  only  hairy 
variety  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
are  several  varieties  imported  from 
Japan  and  sent  out  in  this  country, 
which  are  still  catalogued,  such  as, 
Louis  Boehmer,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy, 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Among  the  large 
flowering  Japanese  for  exhibition  use, 
Simplicity  (Smith  1897),  is  the  only 
sort  found.  None  of  the  pompons  origi- 
nated in  this  country,  app^r  in  the 
English  lists  but  we  believe  that  most 
of  these  have  not  been  tested  on  the 
other  side. 

In  the  back  of  Nonnan  Davis'  cata- 
logue, varieties  are  mentioned  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  Here  we  find,  under  the 
heading  of  "Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthe- 
mums" selected  from  all  classes  and 
types  the  sorts,  Ivory,  white  and  pink, 
and  Harry  A.  Parr.     In  the  12  best  for 


September  and  October  flowering  for 
pots  and  useful  for  cutting,  Harry  A. 
Parr.     Among    the    12    best    November 


CbryMntbemnm    Mary    BCason. 
A  Typical  American  Variety. 

varieties  for  pots  and  cutting,  are  Ivory, 
white  and  pink;    18  for  December  and 
winter  flowering.  Tuxedo,  Nagoya,  Niv- 
eus, Western  King,  and  L.  Canning. 
All    varieties    which    flower   with    us 
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CbryMDthemum   Mrs.   F.  8.  Vallis. 
A  Typical  English  Variety. 

after  November  1,  seem  to  be  much 
later  in  England.  For  instance,  A.  J. 
Balfour,    Dr.    Enguehard,    H.    W.    Rie- 


man, Nagoya,  Niveus  and  Morton  F. 
Plant  are  mentioned  as  December  flow- 
ering. Elmkb   D.   Sicrm. 

[The  accompanyinsT  illustrations  of  an 
English  and  an  American  chrysanthemum 
show  one  great  difference  between  the 
flowers  that  are  popular  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  American  florist  likea 
his  flowers  with  plenty  of  good  foliage 
right  up  to  the  flower,  so  that  it  makes 
a  perfect  bouquet  in  itself,  and  is  useful 
in  any  kind  of  decoration.  English  vari- 
eties, exhibition  varieties  at  any  rate, 
often  lack  this,  but  the  bare,  naked  stem 
under  the  flower  is  hidden  in  the  cup  on 
which  exhibition  flowers  are  staged.  We 
need  hardly  point  out  which  is  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two  as  an  ordinary  cut 
flower. — Ed.] 


CALLAS. 


When  the  California  bulbs  arrive  they 
may  be  potted  at  once  and  stood  outside 
in  the  full  sun.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
water  them  much,  beyond  the  first  soak- 
ing to  settle  the  soil,  until  they  com- 
mence to  grow,  when  the  soil  will  be  grad- 
ually moistened  as  the  new  roots  develop 
and  occupy  it.  Where  there  are  still 
some  green  plants  left,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  them  outside  in  the  full  sun  to  get 
a  thorough  baking  before  being  potted. 
Where  stock  is  short  and  the  bulbs  are 
to  be  grown  on  at  home  save  all  Hie 
small  pieces  and  conns  that  get  broken 
off  in  handling  and  plant  them  upon  a 
bench  in  some  house,  where  they  are  out 
of  the  way  as  much  as  possible.  The 
plan,  still  followed,  of  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots  and  laying  them  out  in 
the  full  sun  is  not  as  ^ood  as  laying  the 
pots  containing  them  on  their  sides  in  a 
similar  position  to  dry  off  a  little  more 
gradually.  This  treatment  is  weakening 
to  the  bulbs  and  it  is  important  that 
these  are  kept  as  strong  as  possible.  In 
some  cases  money  is  wasted  in  this  way, 
owing  to  the  bulbs  running  out  before 
their  time,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  some  localities  and  soils  these 
bulbs  do  deteriorate  rapidly.  In  others 
they  may  be  grown  on  for  an  indefinite 
period  and  improve  annually,  and  young 
healthy  stock  is  easily  worked  up  by 
means  of  the  side  bulbs  and  offsets  men- 
tioned above. 


START  THfi  GDIBRARUS. 

If  large  plants  are  needed  an  early 
batch  of  cinerarias  may  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  .Tuly,  but  for  ordinary  sized 
plants  it  is  best  to  wait  another  month. 
Cineraria  seeds  are  not  very  large  and  re- 
quire care  in  sowing,  but  given  proper 
attention  a  very  good  percentage  come 
through  if  the  seed  is  good.  Prepare 
flats  or  seed-pans  carefully,  with  a  good 
percentage  of  sand  in  the  upper  layers. 
Thoroughly  soak  every  particle  of  sol! 
before  sowing  the  seed,  as  this  prevents 
sinking  and  shifting  of  the  soil  afterwards 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  wa- 
tering until  the  seed  has  germinated.  The 
cineraria  cannot  stand  heat  at  any  stage 
of  its  existence  and  even  the  seed  should 
be  raised  in  a  cool  frame.  Cover  the 
seed  with  a  little  dry  soil  after  sowing 
and  use  the  bottom  of  a  flower  pot  or  a 
piece  of  smooth  board  to  level  this  by 
gently  tapping  the  surface.  Sheets  of 
brown  paper  cut  to  the  sise  of  the  flats 
or  pans  may  be  placed  on  the  top  and 
the  only  attention  necessary  afterwards 
is  to  damp  around  the  flats  to  maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere  around  them  until 
the  seedlings  are  up.  ^_^ 
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About  Orchids. 


CTPRIPEDIUn  UISIGIVB. 

The  plants  of  this  useful  cypripedium 
will  by  now  have  finished  their  growth 
or  nearly  and  if  they  have  been  grow- 
ing in  heat  they  will  be  better  out  of  it 
now.  When  frames  have  been  cleared 
of  bedding  plants  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  a  floor  of  clean 
ashes  put  in  if  needed  and  the  cypripe- 
diums  stood  on  this.  Before  standing 
them  give  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  and 
lime  and  damp  the  frame  thoroughly.  A 
light  shade  of  muslin  or  some  such  goods 
must  be  used  at  all  times  when  the  sun 
is  on  the  frames  but  means  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  off  the  glass  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  current  of  air  beneath  it.  Here  the 
plants  may  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  They  must  not  be  dried  as,  al- 
though little  apparent  growth  is  going 
on,  the  roots  are  active  and  the  embryo 
flowers  are  forming. 


ORCHIDS  m  LEAF  HOULD. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  good  peat,  but  probably  more  owing 
to  the  fine  odontoglossums  exhibited  by 
the  Belgian  growers  at  the  Temple  and 
other  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  British  growers  went  quite 
largely  into  the  culture  of  orchids  in 
leaf  mould  a  few  years  ago.  Where  the 
culture  was  understood  and  where  the 
right  kind  of  leaf  mould  was  used  the 
plants  did  remarkably  well,  but  in  many 
cases  the  growers  treated  the  plants 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  used  to 
doing  in  peat  and  moss,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  leaf  mould  soon  got  into  a 
wet,  close  condition,  the  roots  failed  and 
the  health  of  the  plants  suffered. 

The  Belgian  leaf  mould  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent substance  to  that  gathered  about 
British  woods  and  gardens.  It  is  a 
sharp,  hard  material  in  which  the  leaves 
have  not  rotted  into  a  close  mould  but 
have  hardened  and  broken  up.  It  is 
also  full  of  a  kind  of  coarse  grit  that 
insures  seration  and  allows  of  the  free 
passage  of  water.  As  long  as  this  was 
kept  comparatively  dry,  there  could  not 
possibly  be  a  better  or  more  natural  me- 
dium for  orchid  roots,  and  the  odonto- 
glossums referred  to  above  as  put  up  by 
the  Belgian  growers  were  among  the 
finest  examples  of  cultural  skill  that 
have  ever  been  shown.  The  most  gen- 
erally successful  among  the  growers 
were  they  who  potted  their  plants  in  the 
genuine  Belgian  leaf  mould  and  surfaced 
this  with  sphagnum  moss  to  conserve  the 
moisture  rather  than  water  the  compost 
heavily.  Others  who  used  ordinary  leaf 
mould  and*  watered  the  plants  in  the 
usual  way  were  not  successful,  but  quite 
the  opposite,  and,  for  this  reason,  grow- 
ing orchids  in  leaf  mould  never  got  much 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  though 
when  carried  out  properly  it  is  good 
practice. 

The  illustration  shows  a  house  of  catt- 
leyas  at  Sander  &  Son's,  St.  Albans, 
England,  making  a  good  growth  in  leaf 
mould.  Although  we  have  no  data  on 
the  subject  doubtless  this  firm*s  Belgian 
connections  enable  it  to  obtain  the  best 
class  of  leaf  mould  at  first  hand  and 
this  would  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  successful  growth.  But  in  this  coun- 
try where  there  is  plenty  of  good  swamp 
peat  or  fern  root  there  is  no  need  to 
trouble  about  leaf  mould  for  cattleyas. 
The  excellent  growth  made  in  the  for- 


mer material  could  not  be  improved  ui)on 
and  this  makes  a  perfect  root  hold  for 
cattleyas.  Whether  odontoglossums  could 
be  more  successfully  grown  in  leaf  mould 
here  or  not  remains  to  be  proved.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  too  great  for  these  cool 
species  to  be  satisfactory,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  years  ago,  the  same 
thing  was  said  about  European  coun- 
tries where  now  some  of  the  finest 
odontoglossums  in  the  world  are  grown. 

HOBTUS. 

CORYAHTHES  HACULATA. 

Ck>ryanthes  maculata,  meaning  a 
spotted  helmet,  in  reference  to  the  hel- 
met-like appendage,  is  commonly  called 
the  bucket  orchid,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
shaped  labellum.  It  is  now  in  flower  at 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis. 
The  genus  were  first  described  by  Sir.  W. 
J.  Hooker.  The  species  are  all  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  are  dispersed 
over  the  vast  territory  that  stretches 
from  Santa  Catherina  in  southern  Brazil 
to  Mexico,  where  they  are  found  grow- 
ing on  branches  of  trees  inhabiting  the 
hot  valleys  or  near  the  low-lying  sea- 
shore, with  their  flower  spikes  pendulous 
and  relying  exclusively  upon  insects  for 
their   fertilization. 

The  genus  requires  considerable  atten- 
tion for  successful  cultivation.  When 
imported  plants  are  received  they  should 
be  placed  on  moss  in  a  warm  house, 
taking  care  to  choose  a  shady  comer. 
After  a  few  weeks,  when  the  plants  be- 
come established,  they  may  be  placed 
on  blocks  of  wood  or  baskets,  but  on  no 
account  should  pots  be  used  for  these 
plants  because  their  flower  spikes  in« 
variably  penetrate  through  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  The  potting  material 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  osmunda 
fiber  and  sphagnum  moss  with  a  little 
charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  should  be  given 
especially  in  the  growing  season.  The 
plants  grow  admirably  with  us,  sus- 
pended in  the  vanda  house  where  there 
18  a  humid  atmosphere. 

The  fertilization  of  this  extraordinary 
genus  is  very  interesting.     Quoting  Dr. 


Cruger's  observation  of  Trinidad:  "Large 
humble  bees,  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  are 
attracted  at  first  by  smell  of  the  flower, 
but  the  smell  probably  only  gives  notice 
to  the  insect;  the  substance  they  come 
for  is  the  interior  lining  of  the  label- 
lum, which  they  gnaw  off  with  great 
industry.  They  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  disputing  with  each  other  for 
a  place  on  the  edge  of  the  hypochile. 
[I.]  Partly  by  the  contents,  partly, 
perhaps,  intoxicated  by  the  matter  they 
are  indulging  in,  they  tumble  down  In 
to  the  "bucket"  (epichile)  [II.]  which 
is  full  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
horn-like  organs  at  the  base  of  the 
column.  [III.]  They  then  crawl  along 
the  anterior  inner  side  of  the  "bucket" 
where  there  is  a  passage  for  them  [IV.]* 
If  one  is  early  on  the  lookout,  as  the9e 
hymenoptera  are  early  risers,  one  can 
see  on  every  flower  how  fecundation  is 
performed.  The  humble  bee  in  forcing 
its  way  out  of  its  involuntary  bath  has 
to  exert  itself  considerably  as  the  mouth 
of  the  epichile  [A],  and  the  face  of  the 
column  [B],  fit  together  exactly  and 
are  very  stiff  and  elastic.  The  first  bee 
that  is  immersed  will  have  the  gland  of 
the  pollen  masses  glued  to  ite  back. 
The  insect  that  generally  gets  through 
the  passage  [IV]  comes  out  with  their 
peculiar  appendage  to  return  almost 
immediately  to  its  feast  when  it  is  gen- 
erally precipitated  a  second  time  into 
the  bucket  passing  through  the  same 
aperture  [IV]  and  so  inserting  the 
pollen  masses  into  the  stigma  while  it 
forces  its  way  out  and  thereby  impreg- 
nating either  the  same  or  some  other 
flower.  I  have  often  seen  this,  and  some- 
times so  many  of  these  humble  bees 
a  bright  yellow  in  some  species  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  The  column  is  pure 
white.  When  the  flowers  first  open,  the 
sepals  resemble  a  bat's  wing,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  they  collapse  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  In  my  observa- 
tion of  the  plant  in  flower  at  the  garden 
the  bucket  is  filled  with  the  watery,  secre- 
tion when  the  flower  first  opens  and  is 
kept  filled  by  the  continual  dripping  of 
the  hollow  appendages  from  three  to  four 
days.  G.  H.  P. 
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The  Rose  Corner. 


Follow  up  disbudding  regularly  and 
pinch  the  strongest  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  bottom. 

Ir  the  benches  are  not  ready  for  the 
yoong  plants  give  them  a  shift  before 
they  get  potbound. 

Keep  the  shoots  moderately  thin  on 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid  now  and  admit 
all  the  air  possible. 

Look  out  for  green  fly,  especially  on 
the  young  plants  of  Richmond  and  simi- 
lar leaved  varieties. 

That  good  old  rose,  Homer,  is  recom- 
mended as  an  especially  good  variety  for 
California  and  other  western  points. 

Oanadian  Queen,  a  fine  sport  of  the 
old  Mme.  Gusin  is  an  excellent  free  flow- 
ering rose  worthy  of  extended  culture. 

Insects  can  be  seen  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves;  it  is  underneath 
where  they  are  dangerous  and  must  be 
looked  out  for  when  spraying. 

Madame  Chatenat  is  proving  a  good 
summer  rose  in  many  places  this  year. 
Growers  should  note  that  the  young 
growth  of  this  variety  is  very  apt  to  be 
burnt  by  bright  sun,  and  a  light  shade 
is  an  advantage  in  very  hot  weather. 

Rose  Ibish  Elegance  is  prettily  fig- 
ured in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  An  accompanying  note 
says  it  is  a  vigorous  hybrid  tea,  with 
single  flowers.  In  the  bud  state  the  color 
is  bronzy  orange  scarlet,  while  the  open 
flowers  contain  varied  apricot  hues.  It 
flowers  from  June  until  late  autumn. 


ROSES  UIIDER  GLASS. 

When  making  up  our  compost  heap 
we  place  first  a  layer  of  sod  one  foot 
thick,  then  a  6-inch  layer  of  cow  ma- 
nure, with  a  good  sprinkle  of  air  slacked 
lime  over  the  latter,  repeating  this  as 
often  as  necessary  and  topping  off  with 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  fine  soil  tha,: 
has  fallen  from  the  sod  in  handling  and 
over  all  put  a  thin  coat  of  wood  ashes, 
about  one  barrel  to  each  40  square  feet 
of  surface.  We  build  in  the  fall  and  let 
the  heap  stand  until  wanted  for  use, 
then  handle  in  the  usual  way.  We  find 
this  mixture  gives  the  best  results  for  all 
roses. 

Planting. 

The  best  tfme  for  planting  roses  is 
from  May  1  until  the  end  of  June.  See 
that  the  benches  are  in  good  repair  for 
another  season  and  give  them  a  good 
hot  lime  washing.  In  filling  the  benches 
use  the  rougher  part  of  the  compost  for 
the  bottom  and  the  finer  for  the  top; 
fill  the  benches  water  level  and  plant 
15  indies  each  way;  alternate  in  the 
rows.  Plant  firmly  and  then  give  a 
thoroughly  good  watering  that  will  reach 
the  bottom.  After  this  keep  the  soil 
evenly  moist  with  an  occasional  watering 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bench.  Stake 
and  tie  the  young  plants  at  once  in  order 
that  they  can  be  syringed  without  break- 
ing or  making  a  crooked,  ugly  growth. 

After  commencing  .to  cut  regularly  and 
as  the  cooler  weather  comes  on,  keep  all 
blind  wood  well  tied  up  and  only  tie 
such  flower  canes  as  will  not  stand  alone. 
If  possible  tie  these  below  where  the  cut 
will  be  and  probably  the  break  from  this 
will  be  straight  and  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.     Plants   so   treated   get    a   better 


circulation  of  air  about  them  and  pro- 
duce better  flowers  and  more  of  them 
than  plants  that  are  neglected  as  to 
tieing. 

Cutting  tbe  nowers. 
The  first  flowers  after  planting  will 
not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  though  we 
do  get  some  fair  stock  from  the  start. 
Aim  to  cut  the  stems  to  produce  a  bush 
with,  on  an  average,  four  good  eyes  to 
break.  After  the  plants  are  from  18  to 
24  inches  high,  always  cut  back  to  two 
good  eyes  and  more  and  better  flowers 
and  longer  stems  will  be  produced. 


By  September  the  plants  will  need  top 
dressing,  as  by  this  time  the  soil  will 
have  settled  down  considerably  in  the 
bench.  For  the  first  dressing  we  always 
aim  to  have  enough  compost  left  over  as 
plants  do  not  need  a  heavy  feed ;  we  put 
on  at  least  a  good  half  an  inch  and  by 
the  middle  of  October  or  the  beginning 
of  November  give  a  good  manure  dress- 
ing. As  this  gets  washed  out  we  give 
others  as  needed  which  will  be  on  the 
average  about  every  six  weeks  until 
March  when,  as  the  days  get  longer,  and 
brighter,  we  commence  with  liquid  feed 
to  give  quicker  results. 

Strikiog  Cuttings. 

Get  sharp  sand  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible or  no  soil  in  it.  On  the  cutting 
bench,  after  a  good  coat  of  hot  lime  wash, 
we  always  place  one  inch  of  sifted  ashes 
and  on  this  a  good  three  inches  of  sand, 
];>acking  this  down  firmly.  After  the 
cuttings  are  in  the  sand  give  a  good  thor- 
ough waterfng,  one  that  will  go  clear 
through,  and  on  bright  days  spray  fre- 
quently and  keep  well  shaded  for  the 
first  10  days  or  two  weeks.  This  will  re- 
sult in  98  per  cent  of  rooted  cuttings. 
For  the  cuttings  select  strong,  substan- 
tial wood,  fairly  well  hardened;  take  no 
soft  growth  and  make  three  eyes,  one  in 
the  sand  and  two  out.  Heel  cuttings 
are  always  the  best,  but  we  cannot  have 
all  heel  cuttings,  so  we  select  the  very 
best  wood  we  can. 

Held  Over  riants. 

We  advocate  holding  over  the  plants 
from  two  to  four  years,  for,  with  proper 
care  and  attention,  we  get  better  flowers 
from  these  and  more  of  them  than  from 
young  stock.     Such  stock  needs  a  period 


of  rest  and  the  wood  must  be  well  rip- 
ened and  all  weak  wood  pruned  oat 
The  older  the  bushes  the  more  feed  they 
will  require  and  thrive  with;  the  color 
of  the  flowers  is  better  also  the  substance 
in  the  older  stock.  We  have  cut  some  fine 
buds  from  stock  as  old  as  eight  years  in 
the  bench. 

F.  P.  B. 


POT  ROSES  FOR  FOROHG. 

While  not  advising  keeping  roses  in 
pots  all  the  summer  generally,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  very  early  forcing  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  some  plants  that  have 
not  been  disturbed  and  can  go  into  a 
moderate  heat  almost  at  once  instead  of— 
as  in  the  case  of  plants  lifted  from  the 
open — waiting  until  they  are  re-estab- 
lished. Such  plants  will  have  been  cat 
back  after  flowering,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  push  up  long  shoots  and  are  just 
in  the  right  condition  for  repotting.  Give 
a  good  shift  and  place  some  rough  bones 
over  the  drainage  material.  Use  good 
sound  loam  and  semi-decayed  cow  man- 
ure for  compost  and  do  not  be  afraid  to 
use  the  potting  stick,  as  a  good  growth 
cannot  come  from  loose  soil.  Arrange  the 
plants  in  a  protector  or  bed  and  stand 
the  pots  on  a  hard  bottom  to  prevent  root- 
ing through.  Plunge  the  pots  to  tbe  rim 
in  ashes,  soil  or  fiber  and  water  and  spray 
the  growth  regularly  to  encourage  the 
production  of  long  vigorous  shoots. 


ROSE  RUST. 

The  report  of  the  Gonnecticat  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  after  men- 
tioning the  rose  rust,  Phragmidium  spe- 
ciosum  says:  "Sturgis,  in  his  report 
for  1893,  p.  86,  mentioned  injury  to  cul- 
tivated roses  by  another  species  of  rust, 
P.  subcorticium,  but  this  is  the  first  note 
in  the  station's  reports  of  the  above 
species.  It  was  found  on  cultivated  roses 
in  Westville,  causing  considerable  injury 
to  the  stems,  to  which  it  was  limited. 
As  usual,  only  the  III  stage  appeared 
on  the  infected  stems,  forming  small, 
hard*  black  pustules,  usually  occurring  in 
clusters." 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  display  of 
roses  at  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  has  been 
very   fine  this  year. 


CORYANTHES    MACULATA.— See 
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Parks  and  Qardens. 


PARK  NOTES  FROM  TACOMA. 

The  illustrationg  herewith  show  some 
of  oor  spring  flowering  hulbe  at  Point 
Defiance    i>ark,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    which 


were  used  in  this  line  of  march.  Our 
citizens  claim  the  title  of  **The  Gate- 
way to  the  Orient."  Every  city  has  a 
gateway,  but  our  oriental  gate  was  won- 
derful, 100,000  people  having  marched 
through  to  greet  the  sailor  boys. 

Wright   park   will   soon   have  a   very 
attractive  conservatory,   the  gift  of  the 


BULBS  IN  THE  PARKS  OP  TACOMA,  WASH. 


were  simply  grand  last  month  when  thou- 
sands of  people  enjoyed  these  gems  of  the 
floral  kingdom.  We  have  four  parks; 
north,  south,  east  and  west  of  this  won- 
derful city.  Eisch  park  has  a  flower  gar- 
den. We  treat  all  the  same,  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall,  by  planting  varieties  of 
plants  and  bulbs,  so  as  to  have  flowers 
from  the  beginning  of  April  until  Novem- 
ber, sometimes  almost  up  to  Christmas. 
This  last  winter  we  had  daisies  (bellis) 
in  bloom  all  winter. 

This  is  really  a  wonderful  climate  for 
flowers,  if  the  varieties  are  carefully  se- 
lected. All  the  hardy  varieties  of  bulbs  are 
at  home  on  Puget  Sound.  We  plant  our 
bulbs  in  October  and  over  100,000  were 
planted  last  fall,  75,000  of  these  at  Point 
Defiance  park.  No  such  number  was 
ever  planted  in  any  other  park  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  pictures  show  what 
kind  of  a  display  of  flowers  we  can  get  in 
the  far  northwest.  Before  we  plant  the 
bnlbe  in  the  beds  and  borders  we  plant 
Arabia  alplna.  This  gives  a  carpet  of 
white  the  same  time  as  the  hyacinths  and 
tulips  are  in  flower.  We  have  12  varie- 
ties of  hyacinths,  10  of  tulips  and  12  of 
narcissi.  We  planted  10,000  crocuses  in 
three  colors,  which  we  left  in  the  ground 
permanently,  where  they  will  increase. 

We  have  now  thousands  of  pansies  in 
bloom:  and  we  plant  great  numbers  of 
English  primroses  for  spring  blooming 
and  they  give  great  satisfaction.  All 
should  see  our  spring  flowers,  not  on 
paper,  but  on  the  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  grandest  sections  of  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mountains,  wood- 
lands, lakes,  waterfalls,  valleys  and  the 
great  inland  sea.  God  help  all  the  poor 
flat-footed  gardeners,  who  always  have 
a  hole  in  their  pocket.  That's  the  trou- 
ble or  I  would  certainly  send  all  the  spe- 
cials needed  and  bring  you  all  out  here 
and  have  your  pictures  taken  on  the  top 
of  Mt.  Tacoma,  almost  15,000  feet  in 
the  heavens. 

All  the  citizens  were  in  their  glory 
recently  decorating  the  city  to  give  a 
grand  welcome  to  the  boys  in  blue.  The 
Park  Department  built  a  floral,  arch  56 
feet  wide  and  35  feet  high  using  30,000 
feet  of  evergreen  garlands  stretching 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  along  the  electric 
wires  for  25  blocks.     About  15,000  flags 


Hon.  W.  W.  Seymour.  The  dome  will 
be  41  feet  high;  two  wings  on  an  angle 
so  as  to  conform  with  the  landscape,  50 
feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  a  large 
corridor.  Statuary  will  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  cor- 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Keep  after  the  weeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  possible  occasions. 

Remove  all  superfluous  and  stock  shoots 
.on  recently  grafted  trees. 

Pot  the  young  poinsettias  firmly  and 
when  established  give  less  heat. 

If  extra  early  mignonette  is  wanted 
sow  seed  in  small  pots  in  a  cool  house. 

Keep  the  runners  regularly  pinched  off 
the  young  violets  and  spray  when  possi- 
ble. 

Feed  the  old  beds  of  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  liberally  and  keep  the  seeds  picked 
off. 

The  shrubby  spireas  may  be  somewhat 
heavily  pruned  after  the  flowers  are 
over. 

Feed  rambler  roses  to  encourage  the 
production  of  long  vigorous  shoots  from 
the  base. 

Feed  calanthes  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots. 

Treat  the  peonies  well  after  flowering 
to  ensure  the  production  of  good  crowns 
for  next  season. 

Weedkillers  should  be  applied  to  walks 
after  rain  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a 
few  dry,  hot  days. 

Pot  up  the  rubber  plants  from  mossed 
specimens  as  soon  as  the  roots  show 
through  the  moss. 

Top  the  shoots  of  grape  vines  in  order 
to  thicken  out  the  stems  apd  swell  up 
the  buds  at  the  base. 

Watch  for  cool  nights  for  fumigating 
or  sulphuring  the  pipes  if  mildew  is  pres- 
ent in  the  rose  houses. 


BULBS  IN  THE  PARKS  OP  TACOMA,  WASH. 


ridor  from  the  streets  which  we  have 
named  "The  Court  of  Honor."  We  have 
also  just  completed  the  work  of  placing 
the  statuary  of  the  old  Egyptian  sphinxes, 
10  feet  high,  the  gift  of  E.  J.  Bowes,  of 
this  city.  We  have  10  parks,  all  im- 
proved, and  numerous  city  triangles,  com- 
prising over  1,150  acres.  EL 


We  have  received  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  this  being  for 
the  year  1907.  It  describes  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  many  improvements  car- 
ried on  in  the  various  parks  and  open 
spaces  during  the  year  and  other  re- 
ports of  a  financial  character  and  inven- 
tories. Considerable  alterations  to  the 
greenhouses  were  made  and  much  good 
work  carried  out  in  the  landscape  and 
other  dopartrnonts. 


Note  any  Lilium  candidum  that  may 
be  diseased  and  mark  the  clumps  for 
lifting  and  drying  later. 

Prick  off  seedling  campanulas  in  a 
frame  or  sheltered  position  where  they 
can  be  well  looked  after. 

Stake  or  tie  young  grafted  roses  di- 
rectly they  are  planted  or  many  will  be 
snapped  out  when  spraying. 

Manure  water  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance now  to  asters  if  the  soil  is  well 
moistened  before  applying  it. 

Keep  the  flowers  constantly  picked  out 
of  bouvardias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
other   winter   flowering   begonias. 

In  localities  where  there  is  no  coarse 
sand  to  be  had,  crushed  stone  is  a  use- 
ful  addition    to   plant   composts. 

Any  manure  that  cannot  be  spread 
should  be  very  firmly  packed  and,  if 
possible,  mixed  with  soil  to  prevent  heat- 
ing. ^^ 
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OABrkXHnro  ia  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Uieir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  AKT  QuisTiOHS  Tou  ploase  about  plants, 
flowers,  ftaits,  vegetaSles  or  other  pra'*tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Skhd  ub  Nona  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  successes  thr.t  others 
mav  be  enlightened  ana  encoiraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Snrn  rs  Pbotooraphs  ob  Skbtobbs  of  vour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  ensraved  for  Gabdbhiho. 
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Sow  winter  spinach. 
Sow  the  latest  endivo. 
Earth  up  early  celery. 
FiBM  soil  for  winter  crops. 
Sprat  underneath  the  foliage. 
AIark  good  delphiniums  for  seed. 
Finish  planting  chi'ysanthemums. 
Time  to  clip  box  and  other  hedges. 
Puic.'v  out  the  seedling  campanulas. 
Thin  the  herbaceous  plant  seedlings. 
Begin  to  save  manure  for  mushrooms. 

Remove  all  decaying  flowers  from  an- 
nuals. 

Fairly  hard  pruning  Is  best  for  Rich- 
mond rose. 

Dig  up  old  parsley  roots  before  they 
run  to  seed. 


Study  locality  in  preparing  a  plant- 
ing   scheme. 

Sow  carrots  to  have  late  pullings  of 
tender  roots. 

In  localities  where  they  will  stand,  sow 
winter  onions. 

Cultivate  between  the  sweet  corn  as 
long  as  possible. 

liET  a  few  radishes  run  up  for  seed 
pods  for  pickling. 

The  early  rising  habit  is  a  good  one 
for  gardeners  now. 

Feed  all  plants  liberally  that  are  mak- 
ing a  free  growth. 

When  the  eremurus  flowers  go  over, 
leave  a  few  for  seed. 

The  early  morning  bath  is  a  great 
institution  for  all  plants. 

A  IJTTLE  air  must  be  left  on  the 
greenhouse  all  night  now. 

Keep  the  Lima  beans  closely  gathered 
or  the  vin^s  will  be  weakened. 

The  builder's  advice  is  usually  good 
advice  on   greenhouse  construction. 

Fresh  Blood  is  said  to  be  a  remark- 
ably good  fertilizer  for  foliage  plants. 

Bulb  culture  in  the  fen  districts  in 
England  is  becoming  a  very  important  in- 
dustry. 

The  most  weakly  pansy  plants  in  the 
seed  bed  frequently  produce  the  finest 
blooms. 

Give  the  candidum  lilies  that  were  lift- 
ed on  account  of  disease  a  thorough  bak- 
ing in  the  sun. 

Tine  Mississippi  Valley  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association  favors  the  apple  blossom 
for  the  national   flower. 

Keep  the  flowers  picked  off  stock 
geraniums  planted  in  the  field  if  they  are 
not  making  a  free  growth. 

Mulch  /my  herbaceous  beds  where 
plants  are  flowering  that  are  suffering 
from  the  effect  of  the  sun. 

A  cool  rooting  medium  and  plenty  of 
sunlight  for  the  top  growth  are  the  con- 
ditions that  best  suit  Tropaeolum  speci- 
osum. 

A  British  exhibitor  of  pansies  has 
been  getting  good  results  by  showing  them 
with  sprays  of  hawthorn  (Cratiegus  Oxy- 
acantha). 

Prevent  the  slime  in  greenhouse  walks 
by  breaking  them  up  occasionally  and  ai>- 
plying  a  little  new  ashes  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  lime. 

MoNTANOA  BiPiNNATiFiDA,  recently 
figured  in  The  Garden,  is  a  promising 
looking  winter  flowering  plant  with 
white,  single,  composite  flowers. 

The  official  flower  of  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  exposition  has  been  definitely  se- 
lected. It  is  the  cactus  dahlia,  a  flower 
which  grows  profusely  around  Puget 
Sound. 

Without  good  root  action  no  long- 
continued  growth  can  be  maintained,  and 
when  roots  are  active  they  must  be  fed. 
Study  the  relation  between  root  and 
branch  in  all  cultural   details. 

TifERE  is  a  very  suggestive  paragraph 
in  the  note  by  "Danske  Dandridge"  on 
page  323  respecting  the  support  of  annuals 
such  as  Shirley  poppies.  The  method  de- 
scribed of  placing  brushwood  among  them 
in  the  young  state  is  distinctly  good  and 
is  one  of  those  simple  yet  effective  details 
that  are  most  valuable. 


Some  of  the  instructions  given  on  hor- 
ticultural matters  by  newspapers  are 
amusing.  It  is  easy  to  tell  how  much 
water  a  plant  wants  according  to  one, 
as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  if  they  have 
had  too  much.  This  is  on  the  order  of 
the  colored  nurse  who  did  not  want  a 
thermometer  for  her  charge's  bath,  as 
"if  the  water  is  too  cold  the  *chile'  turns 
blue  and  if  too  hot  turns  red." 

'TLA27S  OF  Lawns  and  Gabdeks"  is 
a  neat  little  book  sent  out  by  the  Wag- 
ner Park  Conservatories.  Sidney,  O.  It 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  detailed 
plans  for  the  planting  of  home  and  oth- 
er grounds  and  is  a  good  companion  to 
the  firm's  '^Landscape  Gardening  for 
Amateurs."  Key  numbers  are  given  to 
the  specifications  and  practical  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  plant,  and  also  on  how 
to  apply  the  plans  to  individual  grounds, 
while  on  the  plans  themselves  are  num- 
bers, keyed  to  show  the  most  suitable 
snbjects  for  planting  in  the  various 
positions.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  care- 
fully prepared. 

A  POTATO  one  foot  long  and  weighing 
four  pounds  recently  exhibited  reminds 
one  of  old  Limes.  In  England  a  potato 
*  called  The  Fagot  used  to  be  grown,  and 
when  the  laborers  were  working  at  piece 
work  picking  up  potatoes  they  always 
put  out  one  potato  as  a  tally  to  the  num- 
ber of  baskets.  These  they  were  allowed 
to  take  homo,  so  naturally  they  did  not 
pick  the  smallest,  and  when  the  day's 
work  was  over  these  long  potatoes  were 
tied  in  bundles  like  faggots  and  slung 
over  their  shoulders.  Whether  this  cus- 
tom was  responsible  for  the  name  of  the 
variety,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  his- 
tory does  not  say. 


IMPltOYING  FLOWER  COLORS. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
of  late  in  the  horticultural  journals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  effect 
of  granite  dust  upon  the  color  of  flowers 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown.  Growers  of  great  ex- 
perience in  the  bulb-growing  districts  in 
England  are  convinced  that  by  its  use  a 
far  better  colored  flower  is  produced  by 
narcissi  of  various  kinds.  Again,  all  vis- 
itors to  Scotland  will  have  noticed  the 
lovely  color  in  many  -flowers  that  grow  • 
in  the  sometimes  shallow  soils  overlaj'ing 
the  grand  beds  of  granite  for  which  old 
Scotia  is  famed.  .What  stone  can  com- 
pare with  the  granite  to  an  Aberdeen 
man,  and  where,  for  instance,  can  such 
lovely  coloring  be  seen  on  Tropoeolum 
speciosum  as  in  l)onnie  Scotland! 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  It  is  easy  for 
anyone  interested  to  test  this  matter  for 
himself  or  herself  by  mixing  granite  dust 
with  the  composts  for  flowering  plants 
and  also  using  it  in  the  flower  beds.  It 
can  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  do  an  immense  good,  especially  fn 
heavy,  close  soils,  by  its  mechanical  ac- 
tion in  keeping  these  open  and  allowing 
free  root  action.  A  ton  of  granite  dust 
or  chippings  may  be  had  in  some  local- 
ities for  a  little  over  the  price  of  carting, 
while  in  others  sufficient  for  a  test  on  in- 
door plants  can  be  had  for  very  little. 
Where  road-making  operations  are  in 
progress  one  might  almost  counsel  visit- 
ing the  pil2s  and  taking  a  contribution 
by  stealth  for  the  good  of  floriculture,  or 
visiting  a  stonecutter's  yard  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  cemetery,  where  clippings  may 
be  had  Cor  the  asking.  It  is  worth  a 
trial  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  partio- 
ulars  of  any  trials  our  readers  may  make. 
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aardeners'  Council. 

We  are  always  pleaaed  to  have  cultural  or  news 
notes  and  personal  items  from  our  many  gardener 
friends,  also  photos  of  interesting  features. 

SOMB  BSTATBS  AT  LEROX,  MASS. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
city  has  natural  advantages  for  horti- 
cultural work  that  are  not  possessed  by 
every  town,  noteworthy  being  its  many 
noble  native  trees,  which  add  grandeur 
and  dignity  to  the  work  of  the  land- 
scape architect  and  gardener.  Granting 
all  this,  it  yet  remains  a  fact,  that  in 
no  city  in  the  country,  great  or  small, 
has  there  ever  been  gathered  together  a 
corps  of  more  intelligent  and  skilful 
gardeiiers  than  those  of  Lenox.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  article  to  more  than 
sketch  the  splendid  horticultural  feat- 
ures of  Lenox,  and  even  the  most  vivid 
description  would  fall  far  short  of  an 
adequate  portrayal  of  what  these  men 
have  wrought.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  work  on  the  estates  not 
here  mentioned  is  of  inferior  grade,  but 
it  being  impossible  to  see  them  all  at 
their  best  in  one  brief  visit,  I  shall  give 
a  few  notes  of  what  I  recently  have 
seen  that  impressed  nie  very  forcibly. 

At  the  W.  D.  Sloane  estate,  where  F. 
Heeremans  is  head  gardener,  there  is 
always  a  fine  show  of  the  best  in  flow- 
ering plants.  Mr.  Heeremans  is  a  not- 
ed grower  of  orchids  and  those  who  in 
recent  years  have  attended  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Lenox  Horticultural  So- 
ciety know  something  of  his  achieve- 
ments along  that  line.  His  good  work 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  orchids,  as 
he  seems  to  be  a  specialist  in  all  he  un- 
dertakes. Among  the  striking  features 
is  the  summer  garden  with  a  remark- 
itble  show  of  climbing  roses. 

A.  J.  Loveless,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  horticultural  features  on  Mrs.  John 
Hloane's  place,  is  another  grower  who 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation  and 
whose  best  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  branch  of  growing.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  his  work  at  present 
IS  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  that  is  ripening 
under  glass. 

On  the  Geo.  H.  Morgan  place, 
Thomas  Page,  gardener,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  excellent  taste  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  noble  art. 

The  estate  of  the  late  M.  K.  Jessup, 
J.  J.  Donoho,  gardener,  is  unique  in  its 
beauty.  With  a  natural  situation  that 
must  have  been  selected  by  one  who 
loved  nature  in  both  its  grandeur  and 
solitude,  landscape  features  have  been 
added  that  make  it  a  place  that  has  a 
charm  peculiar  to  itself.  The  wide  ex- 
panse of  sloping  lawn  with  its  splen- 
did baekprround  of  trees  is  an  impress- 
ive sight  for  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  gardener  who  makes 
the  most  of  what  nature  provides. 

On  the  E.  R.  Wharton  place  Thomas 
Reynolds  is  head  gardener,  and  the  many 
attractive  features  speak  eloquently  of 
his  skilful  work. 

The  Creorge  Westinghouse  place  shows 
\  'much  evidence  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing ability  of  B.  J.  Norman.  With  a 
•  rei-y  fine  natural  situation,  many  feat- 
ures have  been  added  that  place  it 
among  the  notable  estates,  not  only  of 
this  locality   but   of   the  whole  country. 

The  summer  residents  are  now  arriv- 
ing and  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
nier,  not  only  the  gardeners  but  practic- 
ally the  whole  working  population  will 
be  enjfaged  in  ministering  to  their 
wants.    Before  closing  I  must  warn  the 


chrysanthemum  experts  that  if  they  are 
going  to  get  the  prizes  away  from 
Thomas  Proctor,  of  the  Patterson  place, 
this  fall,  they  must  get  busy. 


Wm.  Thatcheb  is  a  good  grower  of 
herbaceous  stock  on  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Geo.  Butler,  head  gardener  to  W.  A. 
L.  Basley,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  has  a  nice 
collection  of  peonies  and  is  adding  to  it 
every  year. 

Henry  Brigos,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
an  English  gardener,  fell  out  of  a  cherry 
tree  in  which  he  was  gathering  fruit, 
June  20,  sustaining  severe  injuries  to 
both  wrists. 

JosiruA  Lawson,  gardener  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Milton,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a 
skillful  grower  of  orchids,  and  his  cat- 
tleyas  and  la»lio-cattleyas  often  take  high 
positions  at  local  shows. 

Martin  Sullivan,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Whitman.  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a  noted 
grower  of  choice  sweet  Williams,  and  his 
displays  of  these,  delphiniums,  campan- 
ulas and  other  choice  herbaceous  stock 
are   always   much   admired. 

H.  L.  Clark,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Crane, 
Westwood,  Mass.,  is  pushing  strawberry 
culture,  and  his  fine  fruits  of  the  sen- 
sational Barrymore  caused  a  great  deal 
of  favorable  comment  at  the  rose  and 
strawberry  show  held  in  Bostotn  re- 
cently. 

M.  H.  Walsh,  gardener  to  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Fay,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  made  a 
beautiful  display  of  choice  roses  from 
this  lady's  famous  garden  at  the  annual 
rose  and  strawberry  show  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  Over 
500  fine  specimens  were  shown,  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  this  clever  gardener.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet  and  J.  B.  Clark  were  among  the 
most  prominent  varieties,  and  they  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  without  much 
work  from  the  judges. 

James  MagGregor,  the  popular  gar- 
dener at  the  Miss  A.  G.  Thayer  estate. 
West  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  North  Shore  Horticultural 
Society,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a 
party  of  friends  who  walked  in  on  him 
.Tune  25  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  New  York,  from  which  place  he  sailed 
June  20  for  Liverpool,  and  from  there 
will  go  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  visit 
his  old  home,  which  he  has  not  seen 
for  37  years.  He  was  still  more  sur- 
prised when  James  B.  Dow  stepped  for^ 
ward  and  on  behalf  of  the  friends  pres- 
ent, presented  Mr.  MacGregor  in  a  few 
appreciative  words,  with  a  handsome 
dress  suit  case.  A  social  hour  followed, 
and  on  departure  each  cordially  wished 
their  esteemed  friend  bon  voyage. 


Societies. 


NETHERLAlfDS  HORT.  FfiDBRAnON. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Utrecht,  May  14, 
1908,  at  which  all  the  principal  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  Netherlands  were 
represented,  the  Netherlands  Horticult- 
ural Federation  was  formed.  Some  49 
societies,  embracing  all  branches  of  hor- 
ticulture, with  nearly  18,000  members, 
have  joined  the  federation,  which  will  be 
the  representative  center  of  all  Dutch 
horticulture.  R.  F.  Bonthuis,  The  Hague, 
is  secretary. 


THE  SOdfiTT  OF  AUBRICAN  FLORISTS. 

President  Traendly  has  appointed  Y. 
E.  Lambert,  of  Atlanta,  as  state  vice- 
president  for  the  state  of  Georgia. 

W.  N.  RUDD,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARNATIOlf  SOOETT. 
CaniatloB  Keglatocd. 

By  Bassett  &  Washburn,  Hinsdale, 
111.,  Orland  P.  Bassett,  parentage  Crane 
and  Prosperity ;  color  deep  red ;  size  of 
flower  3%  to  3%  inches ;  calyx  long  and 
never  splits;  stems,  strong,  stiff  and 
long.  Very  strong  grower,  every  shoot 
producing  a  flower. 

AI3ERT  M.  Hebb,  Sec'y- 


If  ATIOIf  AL  COUnaL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  install- 
ments of  the  press  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture  have  been 
received  and  contain  the  following  ex- 
cellent articles :  "Zinnias,"  "Juneberry," 
"Squash,"  "Asters,"  "Planting  Straw- 
berries in  July,"  "Designing  a  Planting 
Scheme  for  Next  Year,"  "Red  Hot  Poker 
Plant"  and  "More  About  the  Hibiscus." 
All  are  good  readable  articles  and  are 
free  to  editors  of  local  papers  anywhere 
on  application  to  J.  H.  Burdett,  1720 
West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  place, 
Chicago. 


EXPOSmOR  AT  RARCT,  1909« 

An  important  horticultural  event  will 
be  the  "International  Exposition  of  the 
East  of  France"  to  be  held  at  Nancy 
from  'May  to  October,  1909.  There  will 
be  a  permanent  exposition,  to  consist  of 
shrubs,  perennials,  horticultural  build- 
ings, implements,  landscape  and  rockery 
work,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  seasonable 
shows,  plants,  flowers  and  fruits,  the 
dates  of  which  will  be  announced  later. 
Applications  for  space  for  plantings  to 
be  made  in  1908  should  be  received  by 
July  1 ;  for  planting  in  1909,  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908. 

The  horticultural  shows  will  be  only 
one  division  of  this  important  exposition, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  industry,  fine  arts,  historical  ex- 
hibits, etc.,  particularly  of  Eastern 
France.  M.  Crousse  is  president  of  the 
horticultural  department. 


6LER  COVE,  R.  Y. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  a  rose  show  in  Pembroke  hall 
June  23,  which  brought  together  not  only 
roses  but  nearly  all  other  flowers  in  sea- 
son. Special  prizes  were  given  by  Ern- 
est Pester,  Glen  Cove,  a  silver  cap,  sil- 
ver medals  by  President  Jaenicke  and 
Chas.  Bertanzal,  Roslyn,  besides  a  num^ 
her  of  prizes  offered  bv  the  society.  Some 
things  were  put  up  for  exhibition  only,  in- 
cluding a  fine  display  of  conifers  from 
West  Island,  by  J.  F.  Johnston,  super- 
intendent to  Paul  Dana,  Esq.  The  ex- 
hibition committee,  of  which  S.  J.  Tre- 
pess  was  chairman,  deserves  great  credit. 
President  Jaenicke  and  Chas.  Bertanzel 
acted  as  judges  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all. 

A¥ftfda« 

Collection  of  roses. — (Silver  cup)  Geo. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  Stem,  Glen 
Cove,  first:  Alex  Lothian,  ganiener  to 
E.  R.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  Great  Neck,  second. 

Collection  of  sweet  peas. — (Silver  med- 
al) C.  W.  Knight,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Ladew,  Glen  Cove,  first;  S.  J.  Trepess, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Glen 
CJove,  second.    Certificate  of  culture,  Geo. 
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Ashworth,  gardener  at  Queen  estate.  Glen 
Cove.  Honorable  mention,  Henry  Gant, 
gardener  to  H.  I.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Glen  Goye. 

Collection  of  outdoor  flowers. — (Silver 
medal)  Valentine.  Cleres,  gardener  to  F. 
S.  Smithers,  Esq.  Vote  of  thanks,  Ern- 
est Pester,  Glen  Cove. 

Collection  of  rambler  roses. — Certifi- 
cate of  merit,  Henry  Gant. 

Vase  of  rambler  roses. — Oscar  Adder, 
Boslyn. 

Delphiniums. — Cultural  certificate,  Alex 
Mackenzie,  gardener  to  Percy  Chubb, 
Esq.,  Glen  Cove. 

Lilium    candidum. — Geo.    Wilson. 

Japanese  iris. — ^A.  Lothian. 

Phlox  Dmmmondi. — Oscar  Adder. 

Gloxinias.— C.  W.  Knight,  first;  V. 
Cleres,  second. 

Orchids. — ^A.  Lothian,  highly  com- 
mended. 

Clerodendron. — Certificate  of  culture, 
C.  W,  Knight. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  mem- 
bers met  and  discussed  some  important 
matters.  It  has  been  decided  to  make 
Pembroke  hall  the  headquarters  of  the 
society  and  to  hold  its  regular  meetings 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
as  formerly.  J.  K. 


The  Oracle. 


Edwin  A.  Seidewitz,  the  perennial 
candidate  for  the  secretaryship  of  the 
S.  A.  F.,  is  again  in  the  field. 

The  preliminary  list  of  premiums  of 
the  fall  flower  show  of  the  St.  Louis 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  issued 
and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Secretary  Otto  G.  Koenig,  6473  Floris- 
sant avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  seventy-fifth  annual  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  will  be  held  at  the 
Berkeley  lyoeum  September  22-24,  and 
the  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  for 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc., 
is  now  ready.  Copies  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Robt.  A.  B.  Dayton,  10-21 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

At  the  international  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Turin,  Itoly,  in  1911  three  hor- 
ticultural shows  will  be  held,  in  May^ 
September  and  October,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  executive  committee,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  R^ia  Societa  Or- 
to-Agricola  del  Piemonte  and  the  patron- 
age of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
Greenhouse  and  garden  plants,  cut  flow- 
ers and  floral  arrangements,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  all  to  be  included  in  the 
exhibits. 

MANcifESTEB,  Mass. — The  annual  rgae 
and  strawberry  show  of  the  North  Shore 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  June  27 
and  the  display  was  excellent,  the  flow- 
ers being  picked  and  arranged  to 
a  large  extent  by  North  Shore 
ladies.  Miss  Helen  Fitch  had  one 
of  the  most  striking  exhibits  of  the 
show.  Her  tall  vase  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  roses  won  her  first  prize  in  the 
class  for  vase  of  roses  of  any  variety 
arranged  for  effect.  Her  Ulrich  Brunner 
won  her  second  prize  in  the  same  class. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizes 
offered  at  the  tenth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society, 
to  be  held  in  the  music  hall,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  November  4-6.  Several  valuable 
silver  cups  from  leading  firms  and  pri- 
vate patrons  of  the  society,  the  society's 
silver  medal,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Lord  &  Bumham  Co.  are  among  the 
principal  prizes  and  many  good  money 
premiums  are  also  offered  that  should 
lead  to  good  competition  in  the  various 
classes.  B.  W.  Neubrand,  Tarrytown,  is 
secretary. 


Yob  are  invitedto  coanlt  ^HI  OBACUT*  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yoa.  Write  legibly,  on 
oae  fi4e  of  the  iwper  eoly.  tnd  make  yoar  wants 
clearly  known  in  aa  fow  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  addreaa  shonld  in  all  caaos  be  siTon. 


TBHPERATURB  FOR  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gabdening: — 

About  what  temperature  should  be 
maintained  for  Enchanter  and  Killar- 
ney  roses?  L. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  keep  these  roses  too  cool, 
but  during  the  winter  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  58 "*   is  about  right. 

ROSE  BUGS  ON  GRAfE  VINES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Kindly  give  me  some  information  how 
to  get  rid  of  rose  bugs  on  grape  vines. 
They  are  at  times  so  numerous  that  they 
ruin   the   blossoms.  Subscbibeb. 

^'Subscriber"  will  find  it  rather  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  rid  his  grape  vines  of 
rose  bugs,  as  the  use  of  different  insecti- 
cides doesn't  seem  to  check  them  to  any 
extent.  However,  a  very  satisfactory 
way  is  to  cover  the  vines  with  mosquito 
netting,  which  may  be  considered  rather 
expensive,  but  if  removed  carefully  and 
preserved  it  will  last  for  several  seasons 
and  consequently  prove  to  be  quite  a 
cheap  and  effective  protection  for  the 
vines. 


NUMBER  OF  ROSES  PER  fLANT. 

Ed.  Gabdening: — 

Kindly  inform  me  throngh  your  paper 

the  number  of  roses  per  plant  that  may 

be  obtained  from  plants  oenched  before 

July  15  from  varieties  such  as  American 

Beauty,  Killam^,  Golden   Gat^  etc 

"yjjj    to    a 

In  reply  to  "W.  P.  S."  For  Amer- 
ican B^uty  planted  from  July  10  to 
July  15,  up  to  the  following  June  an 
average  of  15  to  18  roses  per  plant  will 
be  doing  quite  well,  as  this  is  planting 
too  late.  Killam^,  Golden  Gate,  Bride, 
Bridesmaid  and  Richmond  should  pro- 
duce an  average  of  40  blooms  per  plant 
if  benched  by  June  15  and  well  cared 
for  throughout  the  season.  This  includes 
nine  months  of  cutting. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  UNSATISFACTORY 

Ed.  Gabdening: — 

My  hot  water  heating  system  has  not 
given  satisfactory  results.  Will  you  kind- 
ly aid  me  in  detecting  and  removing  the 
difficulty?  I  have  a  range  of  three  houses, 
as  in  accompanying  diagram,  each  100 
feet  long ;  two  are  18  feet  wide  and  one  12 
feet;  side  walls  are  3^  feet,  no  glass  in 
sides.  In  each  of  the  18-foot  houses 
there  is  one  4-inch  flow  and  six  3-inch 
returns,  boiler  flues;  in  the  narrow 
house  there  is  one  2^>inch  flow  and  five 
2-inch  returns.  The  expansion  tank  is 
near  the  boiler  and  there  is  a  good  regu- 
lar fall  all  the  way  back  to  the  boiler. 
The  water  leaves  the  boiler  by  one  4- 
inch  pipe  and  returns  by  a  similar  one. 
The  boiler  is  a  return  tubular  one,  rated 
at  35  h.  p.,  containing  42  3-inch  flues. 
The  return  pipe  is  on  a  level  about  one 
foot  lower  than  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
bottom  of  boiler  being  about  three  feet 
lower  than  return  pipe,  but  the  return 
is  carried  under  the  boiler  before  enter- 
ing boiler.  With  this  system  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  a  temperature  of  50"*  in  zero 
weather.  Would  this  boiler,  if  working 
to  its  full  capacity,  properly  heat  these 
houses  and  another  30x106  feet?  I  have 
thought  that  possibly  more  piping  is  need- 
ed, but  those  I  now  have  do  not  heat  as 
readily  as  they  ought.  I  have  thought 
also  that  if  the  boiler  was  set  lower  it 
would  do  better,  but  cannot  drain  the  pit 
if  dug  deeper.  A. 

While  the  question  states  that  it  is 
difficult    to    maintain    a    temperature   of 


SO"*  in  sero  weather,  it  does  not  tell  if 
that  is  the  temperature  desired.  If  the  rat- 
ing given  is  correct  the  boiler  can  readily 
heat  the  present  houses  and  anotiier  of 
the  size  mentioned  to  00**  if  desired. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  some  defect  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  piping  that  is  not 
made  clear  by  the  data  i^ven,  bat  there 
are  at  least  two  things  that  are  mentioned 
which  woukl  aooonnt  for  most  of  the 
trouble.  The  amount  of  radiation  men- 
tioned is  sufficient  to  provide  a  tempera- 
ture of  60**,  and  in  the  larger  bouses  it 
should  be  possible  to  secure  55**,  provided 
everything  else  is  properly  adjusted.  One 
thing  that  prevents  the  securing  of  a 
good  drcolation  is  that  the  boiler  and  pip- 
ing are  so  nearly  of  the  same  level.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  lower  the  boiler  it 
nuiy  be  that  the  heating  pipes  can  be 
raised,  which  will  have  the  same  effect 
An  elevation  of  the  returns  of  <me  foot 
would  have  a  very  ma^ed  effect,  and  the 
circulation  would  be  benefited  if  the  flows 
could  also  be  raised  from  one  to  three 
feet.  The  other  respect  in  which  a  dian^ 
is  desirable  is  in  the  sise  of  the  main 
flow  and  return  pipe.  While  a  4-inGh 
pipe  might  answer  were  the  coils  consid- 
erably elevated  or  of  a  smaller  sised  pipe, 
it  will  at  best  only  give  a  slow  circula* 
tion  in  the  present  radiation.  It  would 
be  best  if  the  flow  and  return  pipes  to 
each  house  could  be  carried  to  the  htAV 
er  at  full  size,  but  it  would  probably  an- 
swer if  the  main  now  in  use  supply  the 
12-foot  and  one  of  the  18-foot  houses,  and 
a  3-inch  (or,  better  yet,  a  4-incfa)  flow 
and  return  be  run  from  the  boiler  to 
the  other  house.  A  4-inch  flow  and  re- 
turn should  be  used  for  the  proposed 
house.  For  the  coils  in  this  boose  use 
five  2^-inch  flows  and  ten  2-inch  returns 
if  50°  will  answer,  or  six  flows  and  14 
returns  if  60"  is  desired. 


THRIPS  OR  CARRATIOlfS. 

Ed.  Gabdening: — 

Oblige  me  by  giving  some  information 
through  your  valuable  paper  re^parding 
the  disease  on  the  enclosed  carnation 
petals.  The  plants  get  plenty  of  air  and 
water,  and  I  syringe  them  on  every  bright 
day.  Do  I  syringe  them  too  heavUy  over- 
head?   Any  information  will  be  welcome. 

J.  8. 

The  white  marks  on  the  petals  look 
like  the  work  of  thrips,  though  no  in- 
sects were  present.  The  burnt  appear- 
ance of  the  tope  of  the  petals  is  probably 
from  syringing  or  spra^ng  the  ^ants 
under  a  bright  sun  or  ovring  to  their  not 
having  got  rid  of  the  night  moisture  be- 
fore the  sun  was  shining  brightly  upon 
them.  Dry  up  the  atmosphere  before 
nightfall  to  prevent  any  further  injury 
from  the  latter,  and  do  not  spray  wh«n 
the  sun  is  very  bright ;  just  damp  around 
the  plants.  For  the  thrips  spray  with  nic- 
oticide  according  to  directiona  and  fumi- 
gate regularly  twice  a  week  until  they  are 
got  rid  of.  xou  will  have,  of  course,  to 
consider  whether  at  tliis  late  date  i^nr 
benches  of  carnations  are  worth  taMng 
the  trouble  with  or  whether  they  cannot 
be  spared  and  thrown  out  to  make  room 
for  a  more  profitable  crop. 


Kbnilwobth,  D.  G. — W.  B.  Shaw,  an 
old  soldier,  has  ^^reat  success  in  the 
culture  of  water  lilies  here  and  gathers 
often  as  many  as  1,500  lilies  daily. 

New  Yobk.— John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
about  to  begin  the  erection  of  an  orangeiy 
on  his  estate  at  Pocantico  hills.  Hr. 
Rockefeller  takes  great  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  oranges  and  has  a  great 
variety  of  trees  bearing  this  fruit  in  his 
gardens. 

Wabsaw,  Ind. — ^A  tramp  planted  a 
rat,  tail  upwards^  and  sold  it  to  • 
woman  here  for  oO  cents.  She  did  not 
discover  it  was  a  manlier  of  the  anittU 
instead  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  until 
she  proceeded  tqTiipot.the  rare  •*itt 
tail"  plant,  d  by  VjlOt 
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STORM  DAHAGB  AT  AUSTIN,  MIlfN. 

On  June  20>  Austin,,  Minn.,  was  vis- 
ited by  a  severe  wind  and  hail  stonn, 
which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
trees  and  shrubbery.  It  also  broke  a 
ffreat  deal  of  glass  for  A.  N.  Kinsman. 
Bnt  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  flood  which  followed  and  which 
reached  its  height  the  following  Tues- 
day, and  which  practically  wiped  out 
Mr.  Kinsman's  fine  range  of  glass.  Mr. 
Kinsman's  houses  are  located  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Red  Cedar  river,  about  10 
feet  above  the  normal  height  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  water  had  never  been  known  to 
rise  above  this,  but  the  continuous  heavy 
rains  swelled  the  river  until  it  was  about 
24  feet  above  the  normal  stage  of  water 
and  the  accompanying  pictures  will  only 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  havoc  it  wrought 
to  Mr.  Kinsman's  place. 

The  houses  were  all  modem,  two  hav- 
ing just  been  completed  (these  are  not 
shown  on  picture),  and  were  nearly  all 
newly  planted  to  roses.  The  walls  were 
of  concrete  and  the  gutters  iron  through- 
out, and  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
nnodem,  well  arranged  ranges  in  this  sec- 
tion. But  it  was  all  but  wiped  out; 
nearly  everything  was  carried  away,  even 
the  coal  was  carried  out  of  the  basement. 
Besides  the  destruction  of  the  green- 
houses there  was  the  living  house,  which 
Buffered  considerably ;  also  the  stone  side- 
walk and  embankment  in  front  of  the 
pl^e.  Some  7,000  fine  carnation  plants 
are  also  buried  from  three  to  eight  feet 
under  sand  and  mud. 

Mr.  Kinsman  doesn't  believe  in  giv- 
inff  np,  though,  and  has  a  large  crew  of 
men  clearing  away  the  debris  and  will 
imrtially  re-erect  the  houses  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  a  hard,  sad  blow  both 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsman,  as  the  place 
represents  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  near- 
ly, by  one  of  the  squarest  and  most  con- 
scientious men  in  the  trade  today.  He 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  who  know  him 
in  this  great  calamity.  The  pictures  do 
not  show  the  flood  at  its  highest  stage,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  get  near  enough,  but 
th^  will  give  an  idea  of  what  it  was 
like. 


SEED  TIIAL  GROUKDS  WASHED  OUT. 
The  recent  exceptional  rains  in  Mon- 
tana played  havoc  with  the  seed  trial 
grounds  of  the  State  Nursery  Co.  of 
Helena.  Ten  Mile  creek  that  flows 
through  the  nursery  overflowed  its  banks 
completely  and  washed  out  the  seed  trial 
grounds  on  which  a  large  amount  is  spent 
annually.  The  Northern  Pacific  track 
that  runs  for  over  a  mile  through  the 
nnrseiy  grounds  was  washed  away  for 
50  feet— it  was  this  track  that  saved  the 
47  greenhouses  of  the  company,  acting 
as  it  did  as  a  barrier  to  the  flood's 
progress  in  that  direction.  One  of  the 
nursery's  bridges  was  carried  off  and 
the  pretty  rustic  bridge  that  leads  to 
the  street  car  stotion  was  badly  disfig- 
ured. Practically  the  whole  of  the  nur- 
sery's staff  were  engaged  in  an  endeavor 
to  stem  the  flood  but  nothing  could  turn 
Its  course.  Moving  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
15  miles  an  hour  it  carried  all  before 
it,  boulders  being  deposited  where  seeds 
and  plants  had  just  before  been.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  good  as  it  is, 
does -not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
wild  rush  of  the  waters  that  drained  off 
the  Rockies  and  rushed  through  the 
inilch  in  which  the  nursery  stands. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — School  gardens, 
to  be  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  chil- 
dren, are  practically  assured,  at  least  in 
some  sections  of  the  city. 


SOHE  IVEW  PLAHTS. 

The  following  new  plants  have  been 
recently  shown  in  England  and  are  a 
few  selected  from  a  more  lengthy  list 
recently  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine : 

PaK>nia  decora  alba. — ^A  charming,  free 
flowering  single  peony  with  large,  round- 
ed, white,  pink-tinted  flowers  of  beauti- 
ful shape.  The  central  bunch  of  stamens 
is  pale  yellow  and  it  shows  well  against 
the  very  palest  pink  tint  of  the  sur- 
rounding segments.  The  ample  foliage 
is  light  green  with  a  dull  instead  of  a 
shining  surface.  It  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's meetingMay  26.  having  been  ex- 
hibited by  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

Croton  Fred  Sander. — A  handsome, 
elegant  and  effective  croton,  a  littie  too 
dense  perhaps  for  a  table  plant  but  of 
great  beauty  for  general  decoration.  The 
three-lobed  leaves  are  very  densly  set  on 
a  yellow  stem  and  they  have  yellow 
footstalks.  The  ends  of  the  three  lobes 
and  the  margin  of  the  narrowing  basal 
portion  of  the  leaf  are  all  deep  green 
and  within  this  color  the  whole  area  is 
bright,  but  not  very  deep,  yellow.  It 
was  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  May  26, 
when  exhibited  by  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans. 

Dracffiua  Doucetti  de  Groatei. — ^This  is 
unquestionably  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
beautifully  variegated  variety  of  D.  in- 
divisa.  D.  Doucetti  has  now  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years  and  its  nar- 
row, yellow-striped  leaves  and  light  grace- 
ful appearance  have  made  it  a  desirable, 
though  still  a  comparatively  rare,  plant. 
D.  Doucetti  de  Groatei  has  rather  broad- 
er and  longer  leaves  than  D.  Doucetti 
and  the  marginal  stripe  is  a  deeper  yel- 


low. It  is  a  very  fine  dracaena  for 
grouping  or  for  large  vases  and  hall 
decoration.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  May  26,  when  ex- 
hibited by  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 


FERNS  PRESERVE  FOOD. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  advises  that  a  newspaper  of 
that  German  city  states  that  ferns,  which 
grow  almost  everywhere,  form  an  excel- 
lent preservative  for  packing  articles  of 
food,  fruit,  etc.  A  summary  of  the  arti- 
cle follows: 

People  who  have  lived  in  England 
know  that  the  English  have  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  Valuable  fruit, 
fresh  butter,  etc.,  are  no  longer  seen  in 
English  markets  packed  in  grapevine 
leaves,  but  ahnost  always  in  fresh  fern 
leaves,  which  keep  the  articles  excellent- 
ly. This  is  done  where  grapevine  leaves 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Everyone 
posted  well  in  botany  knows  the  high  pre- 
servative power  of  fern  leaves  with  ref- 
erence to  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

On  the  Isle  of  Man  fresh  herrings  are 
packed  in  ferns  and  arrive  on  the  mar- 
ket in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  when  they 
were  shipped.  Potatoes  packed  in  ferns 
keep  many  months  longer  than  others 
packed  only  in  straw.  Experiments  made 
with  both  straw  and  fern  leaves  in  the 
same  cellar  showed  surprising  results  in 
favor  of  ferns.  While  the  potatoes 
packed  in  straw  mostly  showed  signs  of 
rotting  in  the  spring,  those  in  ferns  were 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  dug. 
Fresh  meat  is  also  well  preserved  by  fern 
leaves.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  highly 
preservative  qualities  of  fern  leaves  are 
due  to  their  high  percentage  of  salt. 


FLOODS    AT    AUSTIN,    MINN 
Portion  of  A.  N.  Kinsman  &  Co.'s  greenhoase  plint  during 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 

jttpply  any  of  tte  toOowtas  books,  postiMld,  wX  tho 


Wo 

Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  Nori 
America  [Sargent).— The  meat  com- 
dkte  and  authentic  work  on  the  snt^ect. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  OTer  600 
Qhuitraflons.  BTecy  tree  student  should 
haTsit.   $6.00. 


u 


How  TO  Gkow  Qjrt  Flowbis  (Hunt). 

•The  onlT  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
succesnnl  practical  flotist.  Illustrated^ 
«2i)0. 

GRBBNHOUSe  COMSTRUCTlOK  (Tsft).— It 


Hbdobs,  Wdidbsbaks,  Btc.  (Powell),  (tdls  the  whole  stoxy  about  how  to  build. 


—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cenis. 

The  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pi^es.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    91.26. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Aia^ied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
(^  the  important  Tcgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  veij  fuUy  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseasescommonto  these  plants.  50cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (WauRh).— This 
is  a  very  usefol  littie  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

^How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ( 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handbx^Jiely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSANTHaMUM   MANUAL    (Smith)  .^ 

By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  eflective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easij^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(AUen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustrar- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
jiMusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdls 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
fipom  a  fidd  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  gooedberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propamte  all  mannrr 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessygrafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticoltnrists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated*  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
&rmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  TOod  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  SSewat  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aO  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  cn<^dopflBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gari«n  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powdl).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  ordiard,  the  fruit  ffarden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  vcwnnm  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  aatiior  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).   $1.00. 

Truck  Parmdcg  at  the  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlareed  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicTiONART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  cs- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes*  \fj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  SplcDdidly 
Dlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  nameS)  haunts  mA 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers,  fl* 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana}.— Tate 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields^  75cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son) .—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  a^d  teUs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornimiental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liubs  and- 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Groveia 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lUics  sad 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excdknt 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  veiy 
carefolly  prepared.  Handsomely  illiis> 
trated.    60  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey-).— A  compendium  of  nscAil 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  wip- 
etable  or  flower  growiog;  802  pages. 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re> 
lations  and  fundamental  priactptoi  of 
management;  303  pages.  76  cents.  '• 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  cn 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  trestiae 
on  the  ^pagation  aad  cnlttvatioii  o 
nat4NAnng  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  G>ii2fers,  uis 
ICaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting,  dtalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  platxs  a 
specialty.ai«ii«ii«ii«ii«ii 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PMMriy  Stoto  Botomolofltt  of  Mafylnd 

A  PraetioAl  Traattia  and  timely  work  on  dieap 
ind  effeetlve  meauB  of  destroying  inaeet  petti  ftnd 
other  Termln  In  Tftrtous  plftcee.  Tblt  work  Is  tbe 
oateome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 


Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partieolar 


Interettto 

FBVIT  6BOWBBS  AND  NURSEBTHSN 

owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uotorioia 
Ban  Jose  scale.  Bydroc/anlc  acid  gas  Im  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 


owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
'  1.    Hy" "         •   -" 

Cractlcal  remedy  foi  , 

\  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  mCJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENKBS  Aia>  FLOBISTS 
haTe  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
lie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXEBS  AND  GRAIN  DBAI<£BS 
hare  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  mater&ls  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
Ulnlnggraln  in  stor.>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  eomsld- 
ered.  ^o  this  trade  tne  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
ittdosures  Infested  with  rermin. 

#   FABMISRS  OF  THE  GOUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  raU  and  mice  in  any  indosure. 
COI.I«BOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  poblfiriied.    It  is  written- iu  a 

K pillar  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUofltrated, 
ndsomely  bound,  corering  2S0  pageit  priee,  pott- 
paldt  #14W. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nomMLBalMing  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPEHIEnCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeolptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentabl^^  Communica- 
tions strictly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOOK  onPatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secuiingpatenta. 

PatenU  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  reoelre 
titOal  iiotte0,  without  charge.  In  the 
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The  Flower  Qarden. 


AN  ILLINOIS  HOME. 

The  accompanying;  illustration  shows 
what  charming  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  suitable  vines  and  other 
plants  around  the  home.  The  house  fig- 
ured is  the  residence  of  Albert  T.  Hey, 
the  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Flor- 
ists' Association,  at  Springfield,  111.,  and, 
as  may  be  expe<»ted,  Mr.  Hey  has  spent 
considerable  time  and  energy  in  beauti- 
fying his  home,  with  the  results  shown. 
The  photograph  from  which  the  picture 
was  prepared  was  taken  too  early  in 
the  spring  to  get  the  full  effects  of  the 
climbers,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 
and  one  can  imagine  what  a  riot  of 
beautiful  foliage  and  flower  is  produced 
all    through   the   summer. 

There  are  14  window  boxes  in  all,  made 
up  of  geraniums,  coleuses,  ferns,  Aspara- 
gus  Sprengeri,   vincas  and   other   plants 


according  to  the  aspect  of  the  windows. 
The  vines  are  honeysuckles,  Actinidia 
polygama.  Clematis  paniculata,  Aristolo- 
chia  Sipho  and  others.  In  front  of  the 
porch  are  beds  of  salvias  edged  with 
yellow  coleus  while  the  back  fence  is 
-planted  to  Clematis  paniculata  and  such 
roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay  and 
other  ramblers.  Various  shrubs  are 
planted  such  as  spireas,  weigelas,  deutzias 
and  many  others,  the  dwarfer  forms  be- 
ing used  to  hide  the  brick  work  to  the 
house  which  faces  north.  The  trees  are 
oriental  planes. 

People  who  live  in  bare-looking  ugly 
houses  roust  often  envy  the  jKwsessor  of 
such  a  home  as  this  yet  with  a  little 
expense  and  a  lot  of  time  and  interest  it 
is  within  the  means  of  anyone  to  live  in 
such  a  one.  Although  entering  on  a 
new  housfi  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands, 
with  a  view  of  making  it  like  the  home 
figured  here,  needs  some  courage,  yet  it 
can  be  done.  And  there  is  an  advantage 
in  taking  hold  of  a  house  of  this  sort  in 


that  one  has  a  virgin  field  to  work  on 
and  can  carry  out  his  own  ideas,  only 
restricted  by  the  size  of  the  place  and 
the  climatic  conditions.  There  are  many 
such  beautiful  homes  and  we  hope  to 
see  many  more.  Anyone  needing  help 
in  arranging  their  plans  for  such  homes 
should  write  us  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  give  all  the  assistance  in  our  power 
while  the  practical  articles  that  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  our  pages  and  the 
suggestive  illustrations  are  bound  to  be 
a  great  help  along  this  line. 


PEONIBS  NOT  FLOWERING. 

Among  the  questions  at  the  recent  Mil- 
waukee convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  was  one  concern- 
ing the  failure  of  peonies  to  bloom.  One 
answer  was  that  it  takes  some  varieties 
several  years  to  become  acclimated  and 
another  that  sometimes  the  buds  are  froz- 
en in  a  very  early  stage  of  their  devel- 
opment. 
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ROTES  Ilf  SEASON. 

This  is  the  season  that  the  bedding 
plant  lovers  are  in  their  glory.  The  beds 
have  become  well  filled  out.  the  flowers 
are  at  their  brightest  and  best  and  the 
foliage  plants  used  have  grown  into  shape 
and  are  fine  indeed.  There  is  consider- 
able work  to  do  to  keep  the  beds  tidy. 
Carpet  bedding  especially  needs  constant 
picking  over  to  keep  the  plants  from  out- 
growing their  places  in  the  squares,  tri- 
angles and  other  forms  in  which  they 
are  planted ;  to  keep  altemantheras  and 
others  from  growing  up  into  the  dot 
plants  and  generally  to  keep  all  in  line. 
We  must  admit  that  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  this  class  of  work,  especially 
in  public  gardens  and  i>arks  where,  ap- 
parently, people  must  have  something  of 
an  artificial  nature  served  up  with  their 
menu  of  flowers  but  to  turn  from  the 
often  hot  and  unshaded  lawns  where 
-•iuch  things  are  to  the  leafy  shades  where 
many  choice  herbaceous  subjects  are 
grown  is  a  pleasure  to  the  real  flower 
lover. 

The  former  is  gaudy  but  not  satis- 
fying, and  if  it  is  not  satisfying  in  the 
parks  where  one  goes  only  occasionally 
how  much  less  is  it  in  the  home  garden. 
Who  wants  to  look  out  of  their  window 
on  a  flower  bed  that  keeps  the  same  un- 
varying shape,  size  and  color  all  through 
the  summer?  It  is  far  nicer  to  watch 
the  various  beautiful  forms  of  our  plants 
unfolding,  flowering  and  eventually  fad- 
ing in  the  natural  way  and  although 
some  of  our  favorites  are  past  for  the 
season,  though  we  have  another  long 
winter  to  go  through  before  we  can  look 
forwai*d  to  seeing  them  again  there  arc 
still  many  fine  flowers  left.  The  old 
bergamot  is  a  very  fine  plant,  either  the 
red  Monarda  didyma  or  the  commoner 
native  M.  fistulosa.  Tliese  old  fashioned 
"grandmotherV  flowers  are  always  de- 
lightful. W^hat  could  be  showier  than  the 
cardinal  flower.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  with 
its  bright  scarlet  spikes?  This  delights 
in  a  moist  spot  and  is  hardier  in  such 
positions  than  in  very  dry  ones. 

Then  how  delightful  are  the  tall 
phloxes  now.  Fine  old  clumps  of  white 
and  crimson  varieties  are  lighting  up 
many  gardens  and  there  are  few  plants 
that  give  so  little  trouble  and  so  fine  a 
display.  We  have  many  blue  flowers 
but  few  of  that  splendid  steely  blue  of 
the  globe  thistle,  Echinops  Uitro.  This 
is  a  plant  that  should  be  grown  by  all, 
for  its  distinctness  and  beauty  are  un- 
questionable while  it  is  very  hardy  and 
thrives  in  any  ordinary  good  garden 
soil.  The  delphiniums  are  a  host  in 
themselves  and  many  lovely  shades  of 
blue  are  seen  in  tall  handsome  spikcrs. 
Platycodon  grandiflora.  white  and  blue, 
are  |)erhaps  the  best  of  the  campanula  to 
flowei-s  now  open,  while  there  are  still 
lots  of  fine  hollyhwks,  foxgloves  and  vari- 
ous   sunflowers. 

Annuals  are  plentiful  and  showy  and 
one  might  almost  be  content  with  a  gar- 
den of  these  alone.  The  French  mari- 
golds are  showy  yellow  and  brown  flow- 
ers that  stand  the  hot  weather  well  while 
the  common  or  African  varieties  are  ex- 
tremely showy.  Among  annual  chrys- 
anthemums there  are  many  fine  things, 
notably  C.  Burridgeanum  and  its  im- 
proved varieties.  Phlox  Drummondi  is 
one  of  the  best  annuals  for  a  display  and 
the  newer  forms  are  of  lovely  bright  col- 
ors, unexcelled  by  any  other  flower  un- 
less it  is  the  old  favorite  verbena  which 
is  not  a  true  annual  though  often  treated 
as  one.  Zinnias  again  are  extremely 
showy    and    when    well    grown    in    good 


holding  soil  they  are  among  the  finest 
plants  in  the  flower  garden.  There  is 
a  great  variety  among  the  coreopsis 
though  yellow  predominates.  There  is 
probably  no  better  variety  for  cutting 
than  C.  Drummondi,  a  form  producing 
its  flowers  singly  on  the  stems  instead 
of  in  branched  panicles  or  spikes.  The 
dianthuses  again  are  lovely  little  flow- 
ei-s.  The  colors  included  in  a  good 
strain  of  D.  Heddewigii  or  the  Indian 
pink  are  perfect  and  cannot  be  beaten. 
We  have  not  even  touched  on  the  dahlia 
with  its  grand  flowers  that  are  just  open- 


Agave  FlowerioK  at  Phoenix,  Arix. 

ing.  Singles,  doubles  and  cactus  varie- 
ties will  keep  the  garden  in  a  glare 
from  now  until  the  frost  cuts  them  off. 
Nor  have  we  mentioned  that  best  of  all 
annuals  the  China  aster,  but  we  think 
that  enough  have  been  named  to  show 
that  the  garden  in  August  can  be  kept 
gay  even  outside  of  the  bedding  displays. 
H0RTU8. 

THE  WATER  HTACinTH  AGAUf. 

In  the  battle  which  has  been  waged 
against  the  water  hyacinth  which  chokes 
up  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  matter 
has  been  complicated  to  a  serious  degree 
by  the  fondness  which  cattle  exhibit  for 
this  plant.  It  is  almost  without  food 
value,  but  there  is  something  about  it 
which  attracts  the  animals,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  be  lured  to  death  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  the  hyacinth. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  sowing  of 
forget-me-nots  if  this  has  been  neglected 
so  far.  but  no  more  time  must  be  lost. 
Get  seed  of  a  good  strain  and  sow  in 
a  cool  frame  or  outside,  covering  the  seed 
lightly.  Prick  the  young  seedlings  out, 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  han- 
dle, in  a  cool  frame  two  inches  apart. 
Give  them  the  full  air  right  along  to 
keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  stocky.  All 
this  class  of  stock  transplants  best  if 
pricked  into  a  frame  or  protector  with  a 
hard,  concreted  bottom,  as  they  lift  with 
good    balls. 


FLOWERIlfG  OF  CEIITURT  PLANT. 

El).  Gardening: — 

Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  a  centnry 
plant  in  flower.  This  specimen  was 
planted  about  14  years  ago  and  stands 
in  the  well  kept  grounds  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Anderson  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  flower 
stem  is  30  feet  high,  having  attained 
this  height  in  about  eight  weeks.  The 
stalk,  where  it  leaves  the  plant,  is  aboat 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  Around  the  plant  are 
a  lot  of  suckers  and  all  are  in  bloom. 
Some  few  years  ago  another  specimen 
flowered  here  and  then  died,  but  so  far 
this  one  shows  no  sign  of  dying. 

Arthur  Mellor. 


CAMPANULAS  FOR  CUTTING. 

A  very  large  genus  numerically,  cam- 
panula includes  many  species  not  well 
adapted  for  cutting  though  very  beauti- 
ful as  garden  or  greenhouse  plants. 
Probably  almost  every  species  is  a  peren- 
nial but,  as  will  be  noted,  some  of  them 
are  better  raised  from  seed  or  divisionf 
every  year  and  treated  as  biennials.  All 
the  strong  growing  kinds  do  well  in  an;f 
good,  well  cultivated  garden  soil  prop- 
erly enriched  with  manure.  On  poor 
thin  soils  the  plants  keep  alive  but  do 
not  show  their  true  beauty. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  is  one  of  the 
best  in  existence  and,  though  not  prob* 
ably  as  hardy  as  some  other  species,  it 
gets  along  well  in  many  localities.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  treat  this,  the 
chimney  campanula,  is  to  raise  it  from 
seed  in  summer,  winter  the  plants  in 
cold  frames  or  plant  protectors  and  plant 
the  seedings  out  in  early  spring  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Seed  may  be  sown 
in  May  and  June  and  the  young  plants 
soon  make  their  appearance.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  in  the  rough  leaf  prick  them  out 
two  inches  apart  to  gain  strength  pre- 
vious to  placing  them  in  their  winter 
quarters.  If  possible  let  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  or  protector  be  concreted  or 
floored  in  some  way  that  the  roots  can- 
not get  down  too  deep.  The  plants  will 
not  then  suffer  from  the  transplanting 
in  spring.  Treated  this  way  hundreds 
of  flne  plants  may  be  raised  at  very 
little  expense  and  trouble.  In  warmer 
localities  the  plants  winter  outside  with 
only  a  little  protection  of  leaves  and 
litter.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
O.  pyramidalis,  the  best  and  most  useful 
being  the  ordinary  blue  and  white  kinds, 
though  some  of  the  intermediate  colont 
and  the  deeper  blues  than  the  type  are 
good. 

G.  Medium  (Canterbury  bells)  is  nn 
excellent  species  fo^  cutting  and  po«i- 
sibly  the  most  popular  today  of  all  the 
campanulas.  The  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  practically  endless  but  here  again 
the  deep  and  light  blues  and  the  whitcas 
are  the  best.  The  flowers  have  a  lower 
ring  of  petals  standing  out  from  the 
campanulate  or  bell-shaped  center  and 
this  varies  in  size  in  the  different  varie- 
ties. In  some  it  is  so  extended  as  to 
resemble  a  cup  and  saucer  but  here  again 
good  forms  of  the  old  fashioned  types 
are  far  prettier  and  better  for  the  cut 
flower  man.  C.  Medium  may  be  grown 
exactly  as  described  above  for  C.  pyra- 
midalis but  the  Canterbury  bells  are 
hardier  than  the  chimney  campanula. 
Both  like  a  moderately  light  rather  than 
a  heavy  soil.  The  plants  are  hardier  io 
such  soils  and  flower  earlier.  C.  Me- 
dium probably  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
true     biennial     than /"  the     mwQUtir     of 
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C.  persiciefolia  is  a  very  fine  species, 
its  beautiful,  pure  white  flowers  showing 
up  well  against  the  deep  glossy  green 
of  the  narrow  foliage  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  a  similarity  to  peach  leaves. 
There  is  a  double  form  of  this  with 
flowers  like  miniature  camellias,  pro- 
duced on  tall  spikes  and  also  a  blue  and 
a  double  blue  form.  The  spikes  grow 
about  three  feet  high  and  are  not  so 
much  branched  as  those  of  C.  pyrami- 
dalis  and  G.  Medium  though  perhaps 
more  graceful  than  either  and  as  a  cut 
flower  it  is  especially  beautiful.  It  may 
be  propagated  from  seed,  but  where 
there  are  good  forms  of  it  these  are  best 
perpetuated  by  dividing  the  plants  in 
spring  or.  preferably,  by  striking  cut- 
tings of  the  young  growth.  Wait  until 
the  young  shoots  from  the  base  are 
about  two  inches  in  length  and  root 
these  in  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse.  The 
resulting  plants  must  be  hardened  off 
and  eventually  planted  in  nursery  beds  to 
gain  strength.  Many  of  them  will  flower 
more  or  less  the  first  year  but  they  will 
make  fine  stock  for  planting  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
best  perennials  and  should  be  much  more 
grown  as  it  would  be  if  its  good  quali- 
ties were  better  known. 

C.  Carpathica  is  a  very  beautiful  bell- 
flower,  especially  in  its  white  forms.  It 
is  a  very  variable  species  but  in  all  its 
forms  the  flower  spikes  are  loose  and 
graceful,  each  branchlet  being  terminat- 
ed by  a  large  and  well  displayed  open 
flower.  This  bell  flower  is  very  free  and, 
flowering  as  it  does  from  June  all 
through  the  summer  months,  at  a  time 
when  indoor  flowers  are  scarce  it  should 
be  in  all  collections.  C.  Carpathica  is 
a  true  perennial  thriving  in  any  good 
soil  and  may  be  propagated  by  division 
just  as  the  young  shoots  are  getting  leafy 
in  spring.  Some  of  the  beat  of  the  white 
flowered  forms  of  this  plant  bear  flowers 
almost   as   fine  as   thoso  of  «'iicharls. 

C.  glomerata,  although  not  a  showy 
species,  has  its  merits  as  a  cut  flower. 
The  spikes  rise  to  a  height  of  two  feet 
or  more  and  are  leafy  the  whole  distance 
the  flowers  appearing  in  roundish  heads 
and,  occasionally,  in  the  axils  of  the  up- 
per leaves.  There  are  some  varieties 
of  this  plant  that  aro  dull  in  color  ami 
not  very  showy  but  there  are  deep  col- 
ored and  double  blue  and  white  flowers 
that  are  e.xtrcmely  pretty  and  useful 
as  cut  flowers.*  The  plant  is  of  the  ensi- 
est  possible  culture  and  when  once  plant- 
ed it  goes  on  reproducing  itself  from 
iinderjrround  runners?  that  soon  make 
fine  clumps.  It  may  1»<»  divided  at  any 
time  when  not  in  active  growth,  prefer- 
ably in  autumn  except  in  very  cold  lo- 
calities where  spring  divisioM  may  he 
practiced.  C.  Bonotncnsis.  C.  latifolla. 
C  nobilis.  C.  Sarmatica.  C.  speriosa 
>ind  several  others  may  be  added  to  the 
list  if  a  representative  collection  of  tall 
flowering  sorts  is  needed,  but  the  above 
are  the  best  for  cuttintj.  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  dwarf  growing  beautiful 
kinds  that  are  excellent  for  small  work 
or  for  a  display  in  the  borders  including 
the  lovely  little  harebell,  a  flower  as 
precious  as   the  violet. 


Ix)WEl.T-  MAS.S.— J.  J.  McMannion. 
nliose  jrronnds  and  nursery  at  Brookside 
are  most  beautifully  laid  out.  has  recently 
purchased  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Kssex  Co..  at  Lawrence,  the  land  along 
the  river  bank  frontinp  on  his  property. 
llo  intends  to  lay  out  the  space  between 
thp  river  and  the  railroad  tracks  as  a 
p<irk  with  lawns  and  various  kinds  of 
shrubbery  and  trees. 


The  Rose  Corner. 

The  rivalry  between  western  states 
in  the  matter  of  roses  and  rose  shows 
continues. 

IjOOK  out  for  manetti  suckers  on  the 
young  grafted  rose  stock  and  remove 
them  at  once. 

Cut  out  any  mildew-infested  plants  at 
once,  as  such  benches  as  these  are  on 
are  seldom  profitable  now. 

Grafted  stock  of  Bride  and  Brides- 
maid is  more  affected  by  mildew  than 
own-root  plants,  accortling  to  a  very  well 
known  grower. 

AIy  Maryland  is  evidently  a  very  fine 
grower.  Notwithstanding  the  hot  weath- 
er, it  has  been  making  splendid  new 
canes  wherever  noted  this  season. 

Careful  cultivators  do  not  wait  for 
signs  of  injury  in  the  foliage  of  their 
plants  before  altering  unsuitable  treat- 
ment. They  watch  them  too  closely  for 
that  to  occur. 


PROTECTING  TENDER  ROSES. 

We  all  love  the  rose,  with  its  grace 
of  form,  beauty  of  color  and  fragrance. 
To  have  roses  in  l)l(x>m  always  is  the 
dream  of  the  amateur  gardener.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  perpetual  dream,  too,  for 
the  ambitious  amonjist  us  try  and  try 
again.  It  is  a  fight  against  many  diffi- 
culties which  those  who  live  in  our 
northern  states  and,  still  desire  to  grow 
these  beautiful  flowers  leani  to  their 
cost.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
ja'owing  the  hybrid  periu'tuals  and  the 
climbing  or  rambler  roses.  These  are 
most  of   them  perfectly  hardy,  but  when 


we  come  to  the  more  tender  kinds,  such 
as  g:ive  a  succession  of  bloom  during  the 
summer,  si)«<*ially  in  June  and  the  fall 
months,  until  frost,  it  is  another  mat- 
ter. We  plant  small  specimens;  they 
attain  some  growth  and  give  us  a  few 
blossoms,  but,  unless  care  is  taken,  that 
is  the  last  of  them,  and  the  deadly  frost 
does  it.s  work  and  the  next  year  they 
are  but  a  mass  of  blackene<l  sticks,  as 
hideous  as  before  they  were  beautiful. 

In  writing  this  article  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  give  some  hints  as  to  the  way 
they  miffht  be  jireserved  to  make  a  growtli 
for  the  next  season  and  to  reward  for 
a  little  care  that  may  be  taken  of  them 
during  the  winter  months  by  a  wealth  of 
bloom  and  vigorous  growth  that  will  sur- 
prise* the  average  amateur.  It  has  been 
written  about  by  many  wiser  than  I,  and 
abler  pens  have  told  how  to  do  it,  but 
still  many  ask  today  how  it  can  be  done. 
How  can  we  save  them?  My  plan  is 
very  simple  and  effective.  I  obtain  some 
laths  and  make  a  small  frame  or  frames, 
as  many  as  are  needed  for  the  puri>ose. 
of  three  rails  like  a  miniature  fence. 
The  lower  ])art  of  the  frame  is  pushed 
into  the  ground,  making  a  fence  each 
side  of  the  row  of  roses,  leaving  the 
space  in  between  where  the  roses  are  to 
be  filled  up  with  leaves.  This  is  not 
done  until  the  real  cold  weather  sets  in. 
as  they  will  stand  considerable  freezing 
and,  I  may  say,  I  have  had  some  of  the 
best  roses  during  October.  When  the 
real  cold  weather  sots  in  fill  this  frame 
u|».  covering  the  roses,  with  leaves,  and 
upon  the  leaves  i)Iace  some  old  news- 
papers, over  which  some  stable  manure, 
just  enough  to  keei)  things  from  blowing 
away  with  a  strong  wind.  ? 
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All  being  nicely  covered  up  in  this 
way,  they  can  remain  until  the  early  days 
of  spring,  when  they  must  be  gradu- 
ally uncovered  to  give  them  light  and  air. 
It  will  be  found  that  they  hav.e  already 
anticiiMited  you  by  showing  buds,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  let  in  the  air  and 
light  gradually  so  that  those  may  be 
strengthened.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  frost  exactly  that 
kills,  but  the  freezing  and  thawing.  This 
is  therefore  done  to  keep  the  frost  in 
and  the  sun  out.  Keep  them  frozen  all 
the  time  until  they  are  ready  to  make 
growth  in  the  spring  and  all  is  well. 
This  has  been  my  experience  and  I  give 
it  to  my  brother  amateur  for  what  it 
is  worth.    It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  it. 

Amateur. 

Illinois. 

INDOOR  ROSES. 

After  planting  out  the  young  rose 
stock,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to  have 
the  plants  staked  and  tied.  A  very  sub- 
stantial contrivance  for  fastening  the 
running  wires  to  at  the  end  of  the  beds 
gr  benches  can  be  made  of  1-inch 
pipe.  Place  one  at  each  side  of  bench 
on  a  line  with  the  outside  rows.  These 
uprights  should  be  driven  firmly  in  the 
ground  and  fastened  to  the  end  board 
with  galvanized  clips.  Before  driving 
the  uprights  in  the  ground  they  should 
be  threaded  on  one  end  and  a  lxl%-inch 
tee  run  on  the  threaded  end ;  now  cut  a 
cross  piece  of  1-inch  pine  just  long 
enough  to  come  fair  with  the  outside  of 
tees  when  the  uprights  are  in  position. 
A  cut  nail  will  wedge  the  1-inch  pipe 
in  the  l%-.inch  tee  and  the  cross  pipe 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  or  removed.  If 
kept  painted,  these  wire  supports  will  be 
neat  in  appearance  and  will  last  indefi- 
nitely. The  uprights  should  be  high 
enou^^h  to  bring  the  cross-bar  about  3^ 
feet  above  the  soil.  Use  5-foot  galvan- 
ized wire  stakes  for  the  roses  and  by 
tying  them  3%  feet  from  the  soil  the 
running  wires  will  be  up  out  of  the 
way  while  cultivating  or  tying  the 
plants.  When  tying  the  stakes  to  the 
wires,  take  two  wraps  of  twine  around 
one  side  of  the  stake,  then  bring  the 
cord  around  the  stake  and  once  around 
the  running  wire  and  tie.  This  tie  will 
prevent  the  stages  from  sliding  back  and 
forth  on  the  wires.  If  there  are  four 
rows  of  plants  to  the  bed,  stake,  wire, 
and   tie  the  two  center  rows  first. 

After  the  stock  is  planted  and  tied  it 
is  only  a  short  time  before  there  will  be 
a  crop  of  weeds  to  pull.  We  usually 
allow  the  weeds  to  get  growth  enough 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  by 
allowing  them  to  grow  to  three  or  four 
inches.  They  can  be  cleaned  out  almost 
at  one  weeding,  as  there  will  be  no  small 
ones  left.  After  weeding,  the  beds  should 
be  carefully  cultivated,  stirring  the  hol- 
low places  left  at  the  base  of  the  plants 
for  watering  first.  Stir  the  surface  even- 
ly and  pulverize  any  lumps  that  may 
be  found  on  the  surface,  leaving  this 
level.  Some  care  must  be  exercised  in 
doing  this  work  as  an  uneven  surface 
will  make  the  watering  uneven.  Syr- 
inging twice  a  day  is  also  in  order,  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  morning  and 
again  early  in  the  afternoon.  Give  the 
plants  all  the  air  possible  day  and  night, 
but  avoid  draughts  from  open  doorways. 
Keep  the  walks  wet  on  bright  days,  but 
not  too  wet.  They  should  be  dry  at 
night.  See  that  there  are  no  leaky  fau- 
cets in  any  of  the  houses  to  form  stag- 
nant water  in  the  walks  or  under  the 
tables. 


If  the  young  stock  shows  any  signs 
of  green  fly,  choose  a  cool  night  and 
fumigate  freely  with  fumigating  paper. 
Syringe  with  all  the  force  at  com- 
mand, as  there  are  always  some  red 
spider  lurking  on  some  of  the  old  foliage. 
It  is  also  quite  necessary  to  spray  the 
old  plants  twice  a  day;  also  the  indoor 
summer  roses,  as  this  encourages  rapid, 
clean  growth  and  helps  wonderfully  in 
keeping  the  buds  up  to  a  better  size. 
Everything  in  and  around  the  rose  houses 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  in 
no  instance  should  the  cultivating  be 
neglected.  Cultivate  once  a  week  until 
the  surface  roots  appear,  which  will 
mean  from  now  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust or  beginning  of  September,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  the  stocks  were  benched. 

E. 


Anton  C.  Zvolanek,  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 
Originalor  of  Sweet  Peas  Illustriited  in  this  Issue. 


ROSE  CONRAD  F.  MEYER. 

One  is  constantly  receiving  excellent 
accounts  of  this  grand  hybrid  rugosa 
rose,  and  all  who  know  it  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  fine  variety,  worthy 
of  extensive  planting,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Ix)ndon  Garden.  As 
an  individual  bush  it  is  fine,  especially 
where  the  last  year's  wood  has  not  been 
pruned  back  very  hard ;  but  it  appears 
best  in  a  large  mass  in  the  wild  garden, 
or  anywhere  in  the  garden  where  a  bold, 
tall  mass  of  color  and  beautiful  foliage 
is  desired.  I  believe  Dr.  Muller  first 
raised  a  seedling  from  a  cross  between 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Due  de  Rohan,  and 
this  seedling  was  employed  as  pollen 
parent  upon  the  rugosa  rose  Germanica, 
a  variety  of  Dr.  Muller's  raising,  so  that 
we  have  quite  a  mixed  parentage.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  sort  of  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  has  given  us  some 
of  our  best  recent  novelties,  and  I  be- 
lieve Gruss  an  Teplitz  originated  in  the 
same  way. 

rw.  N.  Rudd  has  frequently  reminded 
us  that  this  is  an  exceptionally  fine  rose 
for  the  west.  He  says,  however,  that 
the  plants  should  not  be  pruned,  best  re- 
sults being  obtained  if  the  strong  canes 
are  bent  over  and  fastened  in  that  posi- 
tion each  season.  When  treated  in  this 
way  the  stems  break  freely,  affording 
vigorous  growth  and  abundance  of  bloom. 
— Ed.  Gardening.] 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow   parsley  again. 

Make  a   late  sowing  of  snap  beans. 

Keep  the  celery  growing  freely  right 
along. 

Keep  the  cucumbers  picked  off  closely 
to  help  the  vines. 

Tie  up  the  flower  heads  on  onions 
planted  for  seed. 

Be  careful  in  gathering  the  early  corn 
not  to  damage  the  plant*". 

TuiN  out  the  late  sown  carrots  and 
keep  the  rows  cleau  and  well  cultivated. 

Cultivate  carefully  between  the  rows 
of  late  beet  root  and  thin  them  out  to 
six  inches  apart. 

Check  cabbage  that  is  growing  too 
freely  by  partially  lifting  the  plants 
with  a  spading  fork. 

Pull  out  by  hand  any  large  weeds 
that  have  escaped  in  hoeing  or  culti- 
vating before  they  go  to  seed. 

Don't  allow  Globe  artichokes  to  go  to 
flower.  If  all  the  heads  are  not  needed 
for  use  cut  them  and  throw  them  away. 


BROAD  BEAIYS. 
Often  Sown  too  Late. 

Several  complaints  have  come  to  us 
regarding  the  behavior  of  Broad  Wind- 
sor and  other  varieties  of  broad  beans. 
One  correspondent  says  he  was  deter- 
mined this  year  to  prove  that  these  excel- 
lent vegetables  could  be  grown  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
but,  unfortunately,  ho  had  the  idea  that 
they  were  tender,  like  Lima  and  pole 
beans,  so  did  not  sow  until  the  end  of 
May.  Broad  beans  of  nearly  all  kinds 
are  practically  hardy  and  should  be  sown 
early  so  that  they  have  time  to  get  thor- 
oughly established  before  hot  weather 
sets  in,  otherwise  the  growth  is  w^eak 
and  is  at  once  attacked  by  green  fly  or 
other  insects.  Sow  early  in  good  but 
not  heavily  manured  land  and  allow 
plenty  of  room.  Newly  broken  lan<l  is 
better  for  beans  of  this  cla.ss  than  very 
fine  old  cultivated  soil,  a  fact  often  lost 
sight  of. 


NOTES  Ilf  SEASON. 

As  the  early  potatoes  are  dug  the  soil 
should  be  turned  over,  leveled  and  planted 
to  Savoy  cabbages  and  kale.  These  are 
'\^ry  useful  winter  and  t^rly  sprin??  vege- 
tables where  they  are  sufliciently  hardy 
and  very  little  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
necessarj'.  As  each  row  of  potatoes  is 
turned  out  the  cabbage  plants  may  be  put 
in  and  thus  a  succession  will  be  kept  up. 
Spinach,  too,  may  be  sown  for  fail  and 
winter  use  while  a  few  rows  of  tur- 
nips sown  now  will  produce  useful  roots 
later.  Moisten  the  drills  well  before 
sowing  the  turnip  seed  and  sow  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  to  hurry  them  along 
through   the  earlier  stages. 

Where  tomatoes  are  carrying  a  fairly 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  they  may  be  fed 
somewhat  heavily  with  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure— preferably  one  containing  a  ^ood 
percentage  of  potash  if  chemicals  are 
us(xl.  Any  natural  manures  are  jfobd. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
the  foliage  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air 
to  the  ripening  fruit,  but  avoid  expoe«in;; 
it  too  fully  to  the  hot  sun  or  it  will  tie 
scorched.  Late  plants  must  have  ever>- 
attention.  Their  season  of  fruitinp  is 
short  anyway  and  is  much  shorter  thau 
need    be    if    the    plants    are    allowed     to 
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ramble  away  and  make  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary loaf  {srowth  instead  of  frnit.  Keep 
them  to  one  stem  and  s(»e  that  the  light 
and   air  pets  to   the   flower  clnsters. 

(Vlery  mnst  he  kept  growing  by  fre- 
qnent  watering  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
and  celeraic  must  be  well  cultivated  be- 
twiHMi  the  rows.  Although  this  later 
useful  vegetable  will  thrive  with  less 
moisture  than  celery  and  is  not  really 
as  much  trouble  to  grow  yet  it  pays  for 
goo<l  culture  and  protluces  much  finer 
n>ots  on  good,  well  cultivated  soil  than 
whon  starved.  When  the  endive  has 
come  up  thickly  transplant  the  thin- 
nings to  other  rows  at  about  eight  inches 
ajmrt  and  give  good  culture,  watering 
twice  daily  until  again  established.  It 
is  late  for  sowing  but  where  there  are 
frames  to  prote<*t  the  later  plants  a  sow- 
ing may  be  made  and  the  plants  set  out 
in  the  frames  before  severe  frosts  set  in. 
In  warm  localities  onions  will  soon  be 
riijening  and  as  soon  as  the  tops  decay 
pull  them  and  lay  them  out  on  the  soil 
to  dry.  Some  people  have  racks  to  dry 
them  on  which  are  a  great  help  as  they 
do  not  need  turning  so  frequently  and 
are  less  likely  to  grow  in  case  of  wet 
weather.  Shallots  will  also  be  ready  to 
pull  now  and  these,  too,  require  careful 
drying.  Do  not  pull  the  clumps  apart 
at  first  but  turn  them  ui>side  down  on 
the  soil  or  even  in  the  garden  paths  in 
the  full  sun  to  ripen  thoroughly  and  en- 
sure  them    keeping   safely   over   winter. 

If  not  already  done  the  root  cellar 
or  shed  must  be  well  cleaned  out  and 
preimred  for  use.  All  the  old  vegetable 
refuse  and  soil  must  be  cleaned  out  and 
the  walls  and  floor  (if  there  is  a* floor) 
should  be  given  a  good  whiteliming.  A 
little  stone  lime  thrown  around  the  floor 
is  also  useful  in  destroying  any  fungus 
germs  and  keeping  the  air  sweet.  The 
cellar  is  a  fine  place  to  blanch  chicory 
for  winter  salads  and  if  this  crop  was 
sown  as  directed  earlier  in  the  season 
there  will  be  a  good  lot  of  roots  coming 
on.  A  narrow  box-like  arrangement 
about  a  foot  deep  and  two  feet  wide  is 
a  capital  place  for  them,  the  roots  being 
planted  in  this  and  covered  with  a  few 
leaves  to  keep  the  young  leaves  clean 
when  they  appear.  If  the  cellar  is  total- 
Ij'   dark  no  covering  will  be  needed,  but 


if  not  some  arrangement  must  be  made 
to  exclude  light.  This  subject  will  be 
treated  more  fully  later  on  when  it  is 
time  to   lift  the  roots. 

G. 


Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Qeo.  Lewis,  White 


SWEET  PEAS  AT  BOUNDBROOK,  N.J, 

Though  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man,  Anton  G.  Zvolanek  at  his  Green- 
brook  greenhouses,  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  has 
built  up  an  enduring  and  world-wide  rep- 
utation as  an  originator  and  grower  of 
sweet  peas.  Being  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  chosen  profession,  Mr.  Zvolanek 
has  given  it  his  undivided  attention  and 
his  succeKss  is  well  attested  by  the  orders- 
that  come  to  him  for  seed  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  He  has  also  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  leading 
growers  of  these  countries,  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  fine  varieties  he 
has  sent  out  and  who,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
want  more. 

Bom  in  the  town  of  Kusenbuck,  Bo- 
hemia, in  1802,  the  son  of  a  rarmer,  the 
interest  of  the  boy  in  horticulture  was 
first  awakened  by  the  instructions  of  his 
teacher  .relative  to  growing  sweet  peas 
in  the  school  garden  of  his  native  town. 
Though  now  thoroughly  American  in  his 
aims  and  sentiments,  to  his  honor  be  it 
said,  Mr.  Zvolanek  cherishes  with  fond 
recollections  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
little  school  house.  He  came  to  this 
country,  landing  in  New  York,  in  1888, 
and  for  several  years  he  worked  in  horti- 
cultural establishments  adjacent  to  the 
metropolis.  In  1000  he  leased  a  range 
and  started  in  business  for  himself  at 
Grand  View,  N.  J.,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  present  successful  bus- 
iness. About  two  years  ago  he  bought  a 
tract  of  land  about  40  acres  in  extent  at 
Boundbrook  and  erected  five  greenhouses, 
comprising  18,000  square  feet  of  glass. 
There  we  now  find  him,  not  only  as  the 
skilled  horticulturist,  but  as  the  dutiful 
husband  and  father  and  genial  host.  His 
family  consists  of  a  wife  and  three  sons. 
Mrs.  Zvolanek  is  the  impersonification  of 
pood  housekeeping,  and  the  boys  are  be- 
ing trained  in  the  noble  art  of  horticult- 


The  new  varieties  which  Mr.  Zvolanek 
will  disseminate  this  year  are  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Smalley,  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis.  The  variety  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Smalley  is  a  very  distinct  and  attract- 
ive shade  of  pink,  the  plants  being  strong 
and  prolific.  Miss  Helen  M.  Gk>uld  is  a 
beautiful  pink  and  white  variegation,  be^ 
sides  possessing  the  other  necessary  qual- 
ifications of  a  first-class  commercial  sweet 
pea.  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis  is  possibly  destined 
to  become  the  most  noted  of  these  three, 
a  very  free  bloomer.  It  is  pure  white,  of 
the  orchid-flowering  variety,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  bloom  and  length 
of  stems.  The  average  stem  of  this  va- 
riety is  14  inches  and  there  are  instances 
where  it  has  reached  a  length  of  from 
24  to  26  inches.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  the 
blooms  are  much  in  demand  by  the  lead- 
ing florists  of  New  York,  as  are  also 
the  other  fine  varieties  originated  by  Mr. 
Zvolanek.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named  he  originated  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Chas.  H.  Totty,  Mrs.  William  Sim,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Wallace,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Delansky, 
Mrs.  Eckford,  King  Edward,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton  and  others.  From  seed  sown 
September  15,  1907,  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis 
and  other  varieties  fine  blooms  were  be- 
ing cut  January  1  of  this  year.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  circular  recently  is- 
sued to  the  trade  by  Mr.  Zvolanek  terse- 
ly embodies  his  views  on  sweet  pea  and 
chrysanthemum  culture. 

How  to  Make  Sweet  Peas  ray. 

"I  always  recommend  to  raise  sweet 
peas  and  chrysanthemums  to  make  the 
most  profit.  After  the  chrysanthemums 
are  cut  nothing  will  pay  better  than  win- 
ter sweet  peas.  Glean  the  house  of  early 
chrysanthemums  October  20.  Sow  the 
sweet  peas  four  to  five  weeks  before  that 
date  in  4-inch  pots,  and  plant  them  right 
in,  and  they  will  give  a  fine  crop  from 
January  to  June.  If  roses  or  carnations 
are  looking  poorly  and  you  know  it  will 
not  pay  to  keep  them  in,  throw  them  out 
and  plant  or  sow  sweet  peas.  It  will 
pay  to  do  so  even  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary. Sweet  peas  are  every  year  becom- 
ing more  popular,  and  the  prices  for  the 
flowers  are  always  advancing." 


Sweet  Pea  BCrs.  Alex.  Wallace,  Lavender. 
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Outdoor  Fruit. 

PICKING  PEARS. 

There  is  probably  no  fruit  for  whicli 
it  is  harder  to  lay  down  satisfactory  rules 
to  guide  the  inexperienced  grower  in  pick- 
ing than  the  pear.  Since  the  fruit  is 
rarely  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  the 
colors,  which  to  the  untrained  eye  would 
suggest  maturity,  are  entirely  lacking. 
There  are  several  rules  given  that  may 
guide  the  grower  in  picking  his  pears, 
but  without  some  experience  they  will 
probably  not  cover  the  ground  satisfac- 
torily. The  new  grower  will  have  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  experience  of  neigh- 
bors or  instructions  from  the  fruit 
growers'  associations.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  rules  suggested  by  the  horti- 
(!ultural  department  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College: 

Some  pears  are  ready  to  pick  when 
the  stem  will  separate  from  the  spur 
when  the  fruit  is  taken  in  the  hand  and 
tipped  up.  This  is  unreliable  for  others, 
which  separate  from  the  stem  readily 
long  before  they  are  fit  to  pick.  Another 
rule  is  to  pick  when  the  wormy  specimens 
are  showing  the  first  indications  of  yel- 
lowing or  ripening.  This  is  a  good  rule, 
and,  with  others,  will  warn  the  grower 
of  the  approach  of  picking  time. 

Picking  with  the  first  indications  ot 
yellowing  about  the  base  of  the  stem  oi 
in  the  neck  of  the  pear  is  another  good 
rule  to  be  followed  in  picking  most  vari- 
eties. As  the  pear  reaches  maturity  it 
has  a  characteristic  mottling  of  the  sur- 
face which  is  a  helpful  guide  in  picking. 
This  mottling  is  due  to  a  softening  of  the 
green  color  about  the  dots. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pears 
ripen  slowly  on  the  tree  and  that  the 
picking  season  may  extend  over  quite  a 
period.  The  grower  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  all  the  fruit  up  to  the  re- 
quired size  before  picking.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  irrigated  sections  to 
make  as  many  as  three  pickings.  At  the 
first  picking  all  are  removed  that  will 
come  up  to  the  required  size.  Water  is 
then  turned  on  and  another  picking  made 
a  week  later.  Water  may  then  be  turned 
on  again  to  bring  the  rest  up  to  size.  It 
is  surprising  how  an  undersized  crop  of 
pears  can  be  brought  up  to  size  in  this 
way. 

In  our  dry  climates,  where  pears  tend 
to  wilt  rapidly  after  picking,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer,  who  understands  how 
and  has  proix»r  facilities  for  ripening 
them.  The  general  rule  is  to  let  them 
9tand  24  houre  between  picking  and  pack- 
ing. They  should  be  protected  from  the 
sun  during  this  time,  and  packed  and 
delivered  as  soon  as  iwssible  afterwards. 
O.  B.  Whipple. 

[The  old  rule  of  cutting  a  fruit  and 
examining  the  pips,  and  gathering  when 
these  are  brown  and  plump,  may  also 
help  some — Ed.] 

FRUITS  FOR  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Geo.  H.  Whiting  of  Yankton,  in  his 
address  under  the  above  title,  delivered 
dt  the  nurserymen's  convention  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis..  June  10-12,  said  in  part : 

B'ruit  growing  in  South  Dakota  is  not 
all  sunshine.  Changes  of  temperature 
are  sudden  and  severe.  We  are  also  sub- 
ject to  extreme  dry  spells  and  extreme 
wet  ones.  Our  soil  is  very  deep  and  rich, 
our  trees  make  a  very  rapid  and  often 
a  very  neavy  growth,  so  that  they  are 
not   ill   the  best  condition   to  endure   the 


severe  winters  when  they  come.  The 
winds  sweep  almost  unchecked  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  giving  us 
one  day  the  temperature  and  air  from 
the  hot  plains  of  Texas  and  within  48 
hours  thereafter  the  chilly  blasts  of  Man- 
itoba. It  is  true  that  we  have  already 
numerous  small  belts  of  comparatively 
small  trees  that  are  having  some  effect 
on  the  Climate.  I  can  see  quite  a 
marked  change  in  the  climate  and  arid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  in  the  29  years 
that  I  have  lived  in  Dakota,  but  this  is 
a  mere  nothing  to  what  I  hope  the  next 
29  years  will  bring  forth.  The  good 
work  of  tree  planting  for  shelter  belts 
has  just  begun  in  the  west,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  the  next  25  to  30  years  will 
witness  great  changes  in  our  climatic 
conditions,  and  I  believe  that  the  present 


Alex.  Cumming. 


and  near  future  work  of  our  nurserymen 
should  be  largely  the  production  of  the 
class  of  trees  suitable  for  shelter  belts 
and  forests  and  the  encouragement  of 
planting  the  same  by  our  farmers. 

For  the  present  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  certain  hardy  classes  and  vari- 
eties of  fruit  trees.  It  does  not  pay  us 
to  grow  the  peach,  the  pear  or  even  the 
foreign  plum  or  the  sweet  cherries,  and 
this  year  we  feel  as  though  we  are  not 
in  it  at  all  on  any  of  the  tree  fruits. 
With  an  extremely  warm  April,  with 
the  mercury  up  to  94"  in  the  shade,  and 
then  going  down  to  20°  early,  in  May, 
after  our  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
and  many  of  them  in  full  leaf,  our 
trees  looked  rather  tired,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  our  fruit  growers  felt  just  a 
little   tired,   too. 

We  do.  though,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
prow  quite  successfully  apples,  native 
plums,  sour  cherry,  compass  and  sand 
ciiurry  and  such  small  fruits  as  straw- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  red  and 
black  raspberries,  dewberries,  juneberries, 
hardy  varieties  of  grape  and,  in  wet  sea- 
sons, some  fine  blackberries,  also  the  lit- 
tle red  buffaloberry,  which  makes  a  very 
delicious  jelly.  In  apples  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  ironclad  varieties 
as  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Patten's  Greening, 
Hibernal,  Anisem,  N.  W.  Greening  and 
others  of  like  hardiness.  In  crabs  and 
hybrids  we  have  quite  a  list  that  succeed 
qiiite  well.     In  fact,  the  crabs  do  better. 


I  think,  than  they,  do  farther  south.     In 
plums  such  varieties  as  DeSoto,  Forest 
Garden,    Wolf,    Hawkeye,    Cheney,    Sur- 
prise, Wyant  and  Miner  all  do  well.  The 
Compass  plum  or  cherry  is  also  entirely 
at  home  with  us.    This  is  a  hybrid  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cross  between  Miner  plum 
and   our   native  sand   cherry.     It   is   in 
reality  more  plum   than  cherry,  but  we 
choose  to  call  it  a  cherry  because  we  can 
grow  it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
where  we  cannot  successfully  grow  other 
cherries.     In  the  south  part  of  the  state 
we  grow  quite  successfully   Early  Rich- 
mond, Wragg,  Ostheim,  Montmorency,  the 
Morellos  and  others  of  like  hardiness.   In 
grapes     we     grow     Concord,     Worden, 
Martha,  Moore's  Early,  Janesville,  Beta, 
etc.,  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  while 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state  it  is  not 
safe  to   try   anything  except  the  Janes- 
ville. Beta  and  native  wild  varieties.    In 
currants  the  Red  and  White  Dutch,  Vic- 
toria,  North    Star,   White   Grape.   Fay's 
Prolific,  Crandall,  etc.,  all  do  well.     In 
gooseberries  we  confine  ourselves  mostly 
to    Houghton,    Champion    and   Downing. 
Raspberries:      Turner,     Louden,     King. 
Minnetonka.     Ohio,     Tyler,     Older     and 
Gregg  are  best.    In  blackberries  we  plant 
mostly   Snyder,   Stone's  Hardy  and   An- 
cient   Briton,    and    when    the   season    is 
just   right   we   sometimes  get   an    excel- 
lent crop,  but  we  fail  more  times  than  we 
succeed  with  blackberries.     In  strawber- 
ries we  are  very  successful  with  the  War- 
field,   Crescent    Bederwood,    Brandywine 
and  Senator  Dunlap;  the  latter  is  every- 
body's   berry    and    does    well    anywhere, 
and  we  sometimes  think  that  it  would  be 
about* as  well  if  we  only  had   this   one 
variety,  except  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
the   season    by   growing   early    and    late 
sorts.  

ALEXANDER  CUMMDIG. 

Alexander  Cumming,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  streets, 
of  whom  we  publish  an  excellent  portrait, 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom 
at  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Scottish 
highlands,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Munro  Bros.,  of  that  city.  He 
afterwards  had  considerable  experience 
in  nursery  and  landscape  work  in  sev- 
eral London  and  Liverpool  (Eng.),  es- 
tablishments, also  in  the  park  system  of 
Glasgow.  He  was  for  10  years  with  the 
nursery  and  landscape  firm  of  Thos, 
Imrie  &  Sons,  of  Ayr,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1890  when  he  located  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Here  he  had  charge'  of  extensive  im- 
provements on  the  government  lands 
having  complete  direction  of  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads,  boulevards  and  w^alks, 
extensive  planting  of  trees  and  the  la>*- 
ing  out  and  grading  of  the  Military  ceme- 
tery. He  later  was  employed  in  the 
Toronto  parks  and  left  here  for  Phila- 
delphia where  he  became  superintendent 
of  a  large  suburban  tract  which  was  be- 
ing developed  by  a  private  company. 
Eight  years  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
followed  by  four  years  as  park  forester  in 
Hartford  an  ofiice  Mr.  Cummins  has 
filled  very  efficiently.  The  recommenda- 
tions he  brought  with  him  have  been 
fully  borne  out  by  his  reputation  and 
doubtless  the  Board  of  Street  Commis- 
sioners has  chosen  its  superintendent 
wisely. 

Austin,  Tex. — Fourteen  acres  of  the 
battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  will  be  pur- 
chased by  a  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Campbell  and  the  tract  will  be 
known  as  the  San  Jacinto  State  park. 
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SPECIMBN  CHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

The  specimen  plants  and  standards  in- 
tended for  the  fall  exhibitions  should  now 
be  given  their  final  potting.  The  size 
of  the  pots  for  these  plants  must  first  be 
governed  according  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  premium  list  and  then  according  to 
the  present  condition  and  size  of  the  plant 
under  consideration.  If  the  plant  is  in 
vigorous  growth,  with  soil  well  filled  with 
roots,  say  in  a  10-inch  pot,  a  shift  from 
this  to  the  14-inch  size  will  be  about 
right,  with  the  smaller  sizes  in  propor- 
tion. A  careful  study  of  the  habit  and 
style  of  growth  the  plants  have  attained 
up  to  this  time  can  be  made,  and  some 
idea  formed  of  how  the  plants  are  going 
to  shape  themselves.  Those  that  have 
been  and  are  still  making  extra  long 
growths,  though  they,  may  be  the  larger 
plants  at  this  time,  are  very  likely  to  be 
beaten  out  before  the  finish  by  those  that 
are  more  bushy  and  not  quite  as  large, 
but  which  are  putting  on  a  lot  of  healthy 
short  jointed  growths.  Plants  now  mak- 
ing long  jointed  growths  are  very  likely 
to  have  a  lack  of  shoots  and  a  bareness 
of  foliage  for  a  considerable  way  up  above 
their  pots  when  developed,  which  detracts 
from^  them  as  fine  specimens. 

Use  a  good  live  soil,  containing  about 
one-third  well  rotted  cow  manure,  but 
do  not  make  it  over  fine,  only  enough  to 
be  able  to  properly  work  it  down  between 
the  ball  of  roots  and  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Give  plenty  of  drainage,  pot  firmly  and 
be  extra  careful  in  watering  until  fresh 
root  action  has  commenced.  A  light  syr- 
inging three  or  four  times  a  day  will  be 
very  beneficial.  It  will  keep  the  foliage 
in  good  condition  and  encourage  a  quick 
return  to  vigorous  growth.  After  repot- 
ting the  standards  they  should  be  staked 
and  supported  to  prevent  any  of  them 
getting  damaged  from  syringing  or  other 
causes.  Also  as  soon  as  new  growth  is 
fairly  started  pinching  the  growths  should 
be  followed  up  again  until  about  August 
1.  Any  plantings  of  the  cut  flower  stock 
not  completed  should  receive  attention 
without  delay,  late  varieties  included  with 
any  others,  as  it  is  time  for  them  to  be 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  details 
as  to  soil,  etc.,  for  planting,  advised  for 
the  early  and  mid-season  varieties  also 
applies  to  these,  excepting  that  they  can 
be  planted  closer ;  a  distance  of  six  inches 
apart  each  way  or  even  a  little  less  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  proper  development 
of  any  of  the  late  varieties  that  we  have 
hadjiny  experience  with.  Outside  of  the 
necessary  daily  routine  of  watering  and 
attending  to  the  other  necessary  details, 
as  keeping  the  beds  free  from  weeds 
and  the  insects  from  the  plants,  together 
with  the  pinching  out  of  the  side  growths, 
the  most  important  work  to  be  attended 
to  in  connection  with  the  plants  already 
established  in  the  beds  is  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  staked  and  supported.  We 
use  bamboo  stakes,  tied  to  a  wire  at  the 
top,  after  the  same  plan  as  followed  in 
staking  roses,  and  find  it  works  as  well 
as  any  method.  C.  W.  Johnson. 

ASPARAGUS  FaiCINUS. 

This  is  a  slender-stemmed,  erect- 
grrowing  species  that  is  particularly  ele- 
gant and  beautiful.  It  is  bright  green, 
and  the  growths  spread  out  frond-like. 
The  little  leaf-like  blades  are  practically 
all  on  one  plane,  and  do  not  surround 
the  stem,  as  in  A.  Sprengeri.  The  spe- 
cies is  Himalayan. 


PENTAS  LANCEOLATA. 

To  save  labor  in  watering,  this  pretty 
little  plant  is  sometimes  set  out  in  sum- 
mer and  potted  in  fall,  but  where  it  can 
be  kept  in  pots  all  the  season  the  plants 
keep  more  compact.  Spring  struck  cut- 
tings may  now  be  potted  into  5-inch  and 
grown  on  in  a  light,  cool  house,  with 
full  air  on  night  and  day,  or  in  frames 
or  protectors  similarly  treated.  Keep  the 
flowers  picked  out  as  they  appear  and 
pinch  the  young  shoots  to  maintain  a 
bushy  habit.  About  Novembpr  let  them 
go  to  flower  and  by  midwhitor  tUt^y  are 
splendid  U:tl(?  bufshes.  The  flowera  ore 
pure  white  ami  the  ptnnt  is  much  better 
in  babit  than  tbe  old  r.  camca,  which  Is 
too  iooBe  to  make  a  nice  pot  plant. 


for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  If  the  lights  are  left  oflP  or  tipped 
to  admit  plenty  of  air  they  will  stand 
the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Keep  the  dead  leaves  picked  off  any  old 
plants  that  are  being  held  over  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  flower. 


PRIMULAS, 

Never  allow  aeedUng  primulas  to  be 
checked  by  remaining  in  the  seedbeii  too 
lonp»  As  soon  as  they  are  in  the  rough 
leaf  anti  strong  enough  to  »tand  trana- 
plfintinff,  prick  them  out  two  inohe.^  apart 
in  Hats  to  gain  strength  before  potting. 
The  seedling  are  very  brittle  and  must 
be  carefully  handled*  as  if  the  leaves  are 
broken  th<i  plants  are  checked  at  the  out- 
st^t»  In  pricking  them  out  or  potting 
when  necessary  avoid  covering  the 
crowns  or  allowing  the  plants  to  awin^. 
The  shading  must  be  judiciously  used, 
and  as  the  little  plants  develop  they  must 
be  kept  welt  apart  to  prei?ent  drflwin/j* 
After  they  arc  established  shading  is 
only  necessary  on  the  brightest  days  and 


KEEP  POINSETTIAS  DWARF. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  poinsettias  that  are  to  be 
finished   in   pots  dwarf  and   compact  in 

habit,  an<l  for  this  reason »  just  as  soon 
as  they  are  established  in  their  first  pots* 
they  muKt  he  stood  well  apart  in  the  full 
sun.  They  soon  Cake  a  good  hold  on  the 
compost  nnd  need  frequent  watt?ring.  It 
does  not  matter  where  they  are,  provided 
ihey  have  ample  light  and  air  around 
them  at  all  times.  They  will  do  just  as 
well  in  frames  outside  as  on  the  hencbea 
in  the  greenhouse;  anywhere,  in  fact,  as 
long  as  their  needs  in  regard  to  watering 
the  roots  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmos^ 
phere  around  the  leaves  are  looked  after^ 
Firm  potting  from  the  Qrst  is  au  aid  to 
keeping  them  dwarf.  The  plants  are  not 
apt  to  be  troubled  much  by  insects,  but 
should  aphis  or  white  fly  put  in  appear- 
ance see  that  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion are  taken  at  once. 


Wawotia,  CALiB\^Alexander  Craw,  for 
many  years  deputy  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  the  state*  died  here  on  June  ^, 
Deceased  was  one  of  the  most  able  men 
tfver  'R  the  service  of  this  state. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 

"Texas  Honey  Plants"  is  the  title 
of  a  very  interesUng  bulletin  by  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station.  All  inter- 
ested in  apiculture  should  have  a  copy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  102  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  College  SUtion, 
Texas. 

A  KECENT  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  entitled  "Self-Boiled  Lime- 
Sulphur  Mixture  as  a  Promising  Fungi- 
cide." by  W.  M.  Scott,  pathologist  in 
charge  of  orchard  spray  demonstrations 
and  investigations  of  diseases  of  fruits. 

Under  proper  storage  conditions  sweet 
potatoes  will  shrink  from  6  to  10  per 
cent,  but  the  loss  in  weight  will  be 
greater  if  the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  carried  too  high.  If  the  potatoes  are 
not  mature  when  dug  from  the  field  the 
loss  from  shrinkage  may  be  as  much  as 
15  per  cent,  and  immature  stock  should 
be  used  early  in  the  winter. 

Unuke  most  perishable  products,  the 
sweet  potato  requires  warmth  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  while  in  storage.  ITie  method 
of  storing  will  depend  both  upon  the  lo- 
cality and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  to 
be  cared  for.  The  temperature  and  con- 
ditions of  a  rather  cool  living  room  are 
admirably  adapted  for  keeping  sweet  po- 
tatoes intended  for  home  use  in  the  north, 
while  in  the  south  they  may  be  placed 
in  pits  or  stored  in  outdoor  cellars.  The 
home  supply  may  be  placed  in  crates  and 
stored  in  a  loft  over  the  kitchen  part  ot 
the  dwelling.  Sweet  potatoes  should  not 
be  stored  in  bags  or  in  barrels  without 
ventilation. 

NEW  FRUITS  FOR  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


A  large  number  of  promising  new  fruits 
have  been  originated  at   the  South  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  by  crossing  the 
native  Dakota  plums  and  sand  chern^ 
with  other  stone  fruits  from  Europe  and 
Asia.     It   appears   that   the   native  Da- 
kota sand  cherry  amalgamates  readily  m 
hybridizing  with  a  number  of  other  spe- 
cies,  and  that   excellent  results  may   be 
hoped  for,  especially  with  hybrids  of  the 
Japanese   plums.     Many   more  conabina- 
tions  have  been  made  and  the  fruiting  of 
the   resulting   seedlings  is   awaited    with 
interest.    The  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  fruits  com- 
bining the  hardiness  of  native  stone  fruits 
with  something  of  the  size  and  quali^  of 
the   choice   cultivated   stone   fruits   from 
Europe  and  Asia.     We  give  descnptions 
of  a  few  of  these  taken  from  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject  issued  by  the  station  and, 
as  soon  as  space  can  be  spared,  will  re- 
turn to  them.     AVe  hope  this  will  serve 
to  arouse  interest  in  this  subject  and  to 
many  experiments  in   similar   lines   else- 
where      In    the   titles   the    seed   bearing 
or  female  parent  is  first,  the   pollen  or 
male  parent  is  last. 

Nitlve  nam  X  Japcnese  Plnm. 
Eight  seedlings  resulting  from  this  com- 
bination are  very  strong,  stocky,  erect 
growers  in  nursery,  from  four  to  five  and 
a  half  feet  with  many  fruit  buds  on  one 
vearwood.  Only  one  has  fruited  narn^ 
the  Skuya,  introduced  spring  of  1W». 
Skuva  is  Sioux  Indian  for  sweet,  ims 
fruited  in  1007  on  a  tree  verv  severely 
cut  back  for  bud  sticks.  The  color  of 
the  fruit  is  a  dull  dark  red  and  yellow 
but  may  improve  in  this  respect  with 
a  more  'favorable  season ;  the  pit  is  very 
small ;  the  quality  excellent  and  delicious. 


The  size  will  probably  increase  on  older 
trees.  Of  the  above  lot  two  others  of 
extra  fine  growth  have  been  given  pro- 
visional names  for  purposes  of  limit^ 
trial  else>\'here  in  the  spring  of  iao», 
Wakapa  and  Wohanka.  These  are  under 
strict  restrictions  as  to  propagation  until 
they   have  proven  their   value. 

saad  Cherry  X  CWiicae  Apricot  f  !■«. 

This   heading   means   that   the   native 

sand    cherry    was    crossed    with    Prunus 

Simoni,  using  the  pollen  or  male  element 

o     the  latter.     Eight  seedlings  resulUng 

from    this   cross   arc   in    propagation    in 

Lu'ery  row,   the  original  plants  h^ing 

been   cut   the   first  year   ^or  bud   sticks. 

Onlv   one  has  had   opportunity   to   fruit 

«nd  was  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1907 

af  S    mkota    No.    7,    now    named 

Tokeva       The    first    fruits    were    borne 

\t^.  on  a  one  year  old  tr^  -^-^  ". 

^xs      The  same  tree  gave  a  few  spec 

mins   in   1907.     These  vaneties  are   all 

Xt«r  trees    in    the    nursery,    ranging 

?rom  three  to  four  feet.    Some  are  smaller 

ban  this,  however,  one  variety  being  oj 

low  stocky  growth,  only  six  to  \l  mcnes 

n  height      The  fruit  buds  appear  f reefy 

on  one  year  shoots  from  the  bud  in  the 

green,  of  good  ^"""ty  =  ""'^•"'ih^nf  the 
fubacid.  intermediate  between  that  of  the 

two  parents;  pit,  very  small. 

native  Fliim  X  Clita-e  AprUot  Ptam. 
Wp.  have  tuHv  a  score  of  seedlings  re- 
JZiVl^^^r^  our  native  P  «m 
!.eT.ar%e^Trr«^e.J  iiS;U  of 
l^ina^^  TieL  are  all  much  alike  in  nur- 
sery ind  all  of  the  five  yan«V««  f!^?* 
«4   fnUted   are  very  similar   m   frmt^ 

Hanska  is  the  ?°  ?  °'>l,*^*\u "  ri^g 
„»mMl  and  was  introduced  in  tne  spnug 
Of  im>8  Ilanska  is  the  Dakota  Sioux 
Indian  for  tall  and  the  name  «  g^J^^  ^ 
amision  to  the  extraordinary  rapi^^^^^^^^^ 

in  nursery,  some  <>f  ^*^?  .^^^^^^.^^  t^' 
trees  attaining  a  height  of  ^SJe^t  T^o 
year-old  trees  are  too  V^^avyto  ship  ^^^K 
Hntwka  fruited  first  in  1906  and  1JU< 
STnvo  and  th^e  year  old  trees  in  nursery 
rL  In  fruit  Hanska  closely  resemb  es 
Us  Chinese  parent  in  form,  co]or,  fra- 
irrance  Quality  and  firmness  of  flesh.  The 
s^ze  however' is  smaller,  being  only  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  so  f^r,  but 
will  probably  increase  on  older  trees,  ine 
nit  is  small  and  the  fruits  carry  a  very 
Seavy  bre  bloom.  The  quality  is  not  as 
g^'as  that  of  Skuya,  but  the  past  two 
Reasons  have  been  unfavorable  for  de- 
veloping good  quality  in  plums. 

Sand  Cherry  X  Japancae  rmm. 
In  this  work  Sultan.  Bartlett,  Gold 
and  Climax,  all  hybrid  Japanese  plums 
•originated  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  used  as  the  male  pa- 
rents Onlv  one  of  the  resulting  hybrids, 
Sapa;  has  fruited,  the  rule  being  to  cut 
back  the  original  tree  very  severely  the 
first  year  for  bud  sticks.  • 

Sand  Cherry  X  Saltan  rhm. 
There  are  eight  varieties  resulting  from 
this  cross.  All  seem  very  much  alike  in 
nursery.  Trees  budded  on  native  plums 
(Prunus  Americana)  stock  run  from 
four  to  five  feet  at  one  year  in  nursery ; 
of  stocky,  strong,  erect  growth  with  many 
twin  and  triplet  shoots  from  the  bud. 
The  leaf  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  sand  cherry  and  even  more  glossy 
as    though    varnished.      These    one    year 


shoots  have  many  fruit  buds.     Sapa,  in- 
troduced in  the  spring  of  1908,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  fruited.     Three  others  have 
been  named  for  purposes  of  preliminary 
trial  under  restrictions  elsewhere,  Enopa. 
Etopa   and   Eyami.      Sapa   fruited   on  a 
spur  of  the  original  tree  cut  back  severely 
for  bud-sticks.    Sapa  is  the  Sioux  Indian 
word    for  black.     The  female  parent  is 
one  of  our  selected  seedlings  of  the  west- 
ern   sand    cherry     (Prunus    Besseyi),    a 
favorite  fruit  of  the  Sioux  Indians;  the 
male  parent,  a  very  large  purple-fleshed, 
Japanese  plum,  originated  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  of  California,   and  by  him  named 
Sultan.     Sultan   is  a   plum   of  the   Sat- 
suma   type  and  is  perhaps  a  cross  with 
some    other  species.     Sapa    fruited    first 
in  1907  on  a  tree  cut  back  very  severely 
for    bud-sticks.      These    first    specimens 
were  only  one  inch  in  diameter  but  the 
size  will  probably  increase.     The  tree  is 
plum-like    in    habit;    one   year    trees    in 
nursery  have  many  fruit  buds ;  the  fruit 
has    the    glossy,    dark    purple   skin,    and 
rich  dark  purple  red  flesh  of  Sultan. 


LIME  SULPHUR  WASH  FOR  TREES. 
Bperlmeiitt  Give  DoDbtfol  Ketntta. 

Many    experiments   have   been   carried 
on  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  value  of 
the  lime  sulphur  wash  as  an  insecticide 
and   fungicide,   more  especially   with   re- 
gard   to    its    effect   upon    the    San    Jose 
scale,  and  to  ascertain  its  effect  both  up- 
on the  scale  and  the  trees.     For  the  ex- 
periments  many   apples,   plums,   peaches 
and  pears  were  used,  the  trees  selected 
being  three  years  old.    The  trees  were  im- 
mersed singly  and  the  temperature  of  the 
wash  was  a0^     Half  were  wholly   im- 
mersed, the  other  half  were  dipped  with 
the   exception   of   the   roots.     The   trees 
were  quite  dormant  beyond  a  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  buds.     They  were  heeled  in 
after  dipping  and  on  May  6  were  planted 
18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,   the  latter 
four   feet   apart,    and   cultivated   m   the 
usual  wav.     On  Julv  5  active  lice  were 
seen    and    most  of    the   trees   had   some 
scale  on  them,  though  there  were  some 
that  were  free  of  scale.    The  trees  treated 
in  a  wash  at  a  temperature  of  212*  were 
perfectly  free  of  insects,  but  were  much 
injured,  especially  the  young  growth. 

The  trees  whose  roots  were  immersed, 
frequently  sustained  injury  and  this  was 
apparent  about  two  weeks  after  they  came 
in  leaf.     The  first  indications  of  trouble 
were    the    wilting    and    curling    of    the 
leaves,   the   trees   soon   becoming   entire- 
ly defoliated,  from  which  condition  they 
did  not   revive,   the  growth   made  being 
apparently  entirely   from  the  stored   up 
food  in  the  tree  and  unable  to  stand  any 
sun.    The  roots,  of  course,  were  injured 
by   the   wash.     Cross   sections   of  roots 
that  externally   showed   no   signs  of   in- 
jury had  discolored  cambium  and  the  tips 
of  the  older  and  the  young  roots  entirely 
were    killed.      In    the   field    experiments 
with  oil  emulsions,  no  injury  was  appar- 
ent,  but   in    laboratory    tests   where    the 
trees  were  immersed  in   a   20  per   cent 
emulsion   of   oil    the  injuries   were  even 
more  severe  than  from  the  lime-sulphur 
wash.     The  purpose  of  the  expennaents 
was  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash  and  its.  safety,  and  in  view 
of  the  results  obtained  it  is  thought  that 
this  method  of  disinfecting  trees  is  a  very 
doubtful    practice,    both    for  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers.     As  immersion  of  the 
tops  at  temperatures  of  from  GO    to  l^ 
for  short  time  periods  is  unattended  with 
important  injury,  it  is  possible  that  these 
mpy  do  good  if  the  roots  are  kept  out, 
but  the  general  idea  is  that  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  a  better  sys- 
tem,   especially    for    dry    dormant  stocK 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale. 
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The  Oracle. 

You  are  iDTitedtocontalt  *THI  OKACLI"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Wiita  legibly.  OD 
one  aide  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  yoar  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  ffiven. 

TROUBLB  WnH  SWEET  PEAS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

My  sweet  peas  came  up  beautifully  aud 
made -a  strong  growth.  I  planted  them 
deep  and  watered  them  very  thoroughly, 
but  they  have  dwindled  away  and  look 
very  badly.     "What  is  the  matter. 

T.  E. 

You  evidently  overwatered  them. 

LIFTING  AND  REPLANTING  ROSES. 

Kd.  Gardening: — 

In  lifting  and  replanting  old  rose  plants 
shouM  they  be  watered  before  or  after 
planting?  S.  B.  J. 

If  the  plants  are  really  dry  they  should 
be  watered  the  day  before  lifting,  but  if 
in  the  usual  semi-moist  condition  it  is 
better  to  plant  them  first  and  water 
thoroughly   afterwards. 

TREATMENT  OF  CALLAS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  advise  as  to  the  best  way  to 
rest  callas  and  the  proper  time  to  start 
them  in  fall.  W.  H.  N. 

Callas  should,  before  this,  be  dried  off 
and  the  pots  stood  outside  in  the  full 
sun.  If  not,  get  them  out  at  once  and 
fiive  no  water.  After  a  few  weeks*  dry- 
ing, shake  them  clear  of  the  old  soil  and 
repot,  giving  one  thorough  soaking  •  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil  and  no  more  un- 
til they  commence  to  grow. 

NEWLT  PLANTED  DELPHINIUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Last  year  my  delphinium,  Kel way's 
Hybrid,  attained  a  great  height  about 
seven  feet,  and  the  spikes  of  flower  were 
over  a  foot  long.  I  divided  them  up  this 
spring  and  they  have  not  done  so  well. 
They  flowered  all  right  but  have  not  made 
much  growth  and  the  flower  spikes  are 
not  so  long.  T.  E. 

Wait  patiently,  till  next  year.  They 
have  not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  di- 
viding and  replanting,  but  next  season 
you  will  have  good  results. 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  have  a  greenhouse  11x55  feet  which 
I  wish  to  heat  with  hot  water.  The 
sides  are  2^  feet  high,  with  double  glass 
and  concrete  walls.  Kindly  tell  me 
what  size  flow  and  return  pipes  to  use 
and  how  many.  I  want  the  return  pipes 
under  each  bench  and  wish  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  65**  in  zero  weather. 

W.  J.  L. 

Just  how  much  of  the  walls  consists 
of  glass  is  not  stated,  but  at  the  most 
it  cannot  be  more  than  30  inches,  and  for 
that  area  there  should  be  no  dlfflcolty 
about  heating  the  house  with  hot  water, 
using  two  2%-inch  flow  pipes  and  ten  2- 
inch  returns.  If  tlie  house  is  some- 
what protected  only  nine  returns  would 
be  needed.      \ 

PLANTING  SINGLE  VIOLETS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  want  to  grow  some  single  violets  in 
a  10-foot  house,  running  east  and  west. 
Would  they  do  best  on  raised  benches 
about  two  feet  from  the  eaves  or  lower 
down?  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant? 
My  plants  are  now  in  the  field.       A. 

The  violets  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  the  benches  are  ready  after  the  end 
of  Aueust.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
wait  for  a  good  rain  before  lifting  the 
plants  from  the  field,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  wait  after  the  middle  of  September, 
provided,  of  course,  the  plants  can  be 
handled.  The  nearer  the  plants  are  to 
the  glass,  in  reason,  the  better.  Two  feet 
would  be  a  good  distance  and  the  plants 
do  well  on  raised  or  solid  benches. 


TROUBLE  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cucum- 
bers? I  never  saw  more  thrifty  vines 
and  there  are  plenty  of  blossoms  Irat  no' 
fruit.  They  are  under  glass;  part  of 
them  are  trained  up  to  the  roof,  part 
laying  on  the  ground  but  there  probably 
has  been  only  about  a  dozen  fruits  on 
vines  in  the  last  month.  These  have  been 
iarge  and  matured  in  a  very  short  time. 
Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  keep 
them  from  falling  off?  I  have  had  trou- 
ble in  getting  young  plants  started.  When 
once  started  they  grow  to  perfection  very 
quickly;  even  lettuce  plants  this  last 
winter  would  stand  fully  30  days  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  starting  to 
grow;  quite  a  number  would  have  to  be 
transplanted  and  then  the  bed  would  be 
very  uneven  and  unsatisfactory.  I  find 
that  in  all  young  plants  and  particu- 
larljT  cuttings  that  come  out  of  the  sand 
I  lose  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  but 
after  they  are  once  started  they  do  very 
well.  Everything  does  exceedingly  well 
after  it  is  once  started.  E.  O.   P. 

Ohio. 

In  answer  to  "E.  G.  P."  in  regard  to 
the  non-fruiting  of  his  cucumbers  the 
trouble  appears  to  be  improper  fertiliza- 
tion. Plants  like  cucumbers,  muskmel- 
ons  and  tomatoes,  grown  under  glass  all 
require  to  be  artificially  pollinated  either 
through  the  agency  of  bees  or  by  hand. 
The  natural  means  of  carrying  pollen 
from  one  part  of  the  flower  to  another, 
or  in  the  case  of  cucumbers  from  one 
flower  to  another  are  lacking  under  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
particularly  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  As  soon  as  the  green- 
houses are  left  wide  open  then  there 
should  be  no  trouble  of  this  sort.     Bees 


TIMELY  TOFICS. 

Watch  grafted  shrubs  for  snckers  and 
remove  them  on  sight. 

Disbud  the  outdoor  chrysantfaemtims  if 
fine  flowers  are  needed. 

Prepare  the  soil  and  small  pots  for 
sowing  the  mignonette. 

Propagate  pelargoniums  as  soon  as  the 
growth  IS  sufficiently  hardened. 

Watch  the  dahlias  and  stake  or  otbar- 
wiso  support  them  where  necessary. 

Look  out  for  dry  places  on  the  old  rose 
benches  as  here  insects  congregate. 

Cultivate  stock  geraniums  and  pick  off 
the  fiowers  if  they  do  not  grow  freely. 

Feed  and  mulch  the  perennial  phloxes, 
especially  when  growing  in  the  full  sun. 

Sow  a  good  breadth  of  spinach  for  win- 
ter use  where  this  crop  can  be  grown. 

Keep  the  cultivation  going  between  the 
late  cabbage  plants  as  long  as  possible. 

Watch  closely  for  thrips  after  bring- 
ing in  any  new  soil  or  manure  from  out- 
side. 

A  moist  atmosphere  in  all  plant  houses 
is  the  most  important  of  all  cultural  de- 
tails. 

Sow  all  land  that  is  not  to  be  used  to 
a  green  manure  crop  for  plowing  in 
later. 

A  line  of  fine  rope  or  cord  around  a 
bed  of  cosmos  will  prevent  its  falling 
about. 

Tjet  the  young  smilax  go  now  if  the 
plants  have  thickened  out  well  at  the 
bottom. 

Go  over  the  celery  rows  and  remove 
side  shoots  before  any  soil  is  put  up  to 
the  plants. 


SWBBT  PEA   CHRISTMAS   PINK,    FLORENCE    DBNZER    AND    THE   ZVOLANEK    CUP. 


gain  an  entrance  and  there  should  be  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  musk- 
melons  and  cucumbers  the  two  types  of 
flowers  borne  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  pistillate  flowers  have  the  young 
embryo  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  flower, 
while  the  stamina te  flower  has  no  such 
development.  A  good  way  of  poileniz- 
ing  the  flowers  is  to  pick  off  the  stami- 
nate  flower,  turn  back  the  petals  and  dip 
the  pencil  of  stamens,  which  will  thus 
be  exposed,  into  the  cap  of  the  pistil- 
late flower  covering  the  stigma  with  pol- 
len. » 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  d;- 
ing  oC  the  young  plants  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  this  is  in  the  method  of  hand- 
ling, or  the  soil  needs  to  be  modified  in 
some  particular.  I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  if  careful  sterilization  were  prac- 
ticed in  soils  to  be  used  in  greenhouses, 
particularly  for  potting  young  plants 
from  the  seed  bed,  that  much  better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  than  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time. 


Help  the  roses  after  flowering  to  pro- 
duce and  ripen  up  a  good  growth  by  feed- 
ing where  necessary. 

Lopk  after  late  sown  annuals  careful- 
ly, as  they  often  prove  very  useful  for 
cutting  in  an  open  fall. 

If  montbretias  are  to  be  lifted  at  all 
this  season  it  must  be  done  early,  before 
they  conmience  rooting  for  the  falL 

Where  they  are  getting  too  thick  ftwr 
the  new  growths  to  ripen,  thin  the  shoots 
on  sweet  briars  and  other  single  roses. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  around  Marie 
Louise  violets  to  allow  the  air  to  reach 
the  roots  and  make  insects  uncomfortable. 

Prick  out  seedling  campanulas,  pyreth- 
rums,  wallfiowers  and  other  biennials  and 
perennials  before  they  get  crowded  in  the 
seed  beds. 

Surface  watering  without  seeing  that 
the  pots  are  wet  all  through  has  killed 
more  young  pot  stock  than  any  other 
detail  of  mistaken  culture. 
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QABStSNiKO  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
cbeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suil 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANT  QUB8TX0X8  Tou  please  about  planu. 
flowers,  fruits,  yegetaoles  or  other  pra'^tical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SiND  us  Noras  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  succbssea  thr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  enoo'iraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbkd  us  Photoobaphs  ob  Skbtcbes  of  your 
dowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  Tegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may.  haye 
them  ensraved  for  Gabdbxivo. 
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Pot   callas. 

Cut  back  the  pelargoniums. 

Spray  chrj-santhemums  freely. 

Sow  pansies  far  spring  flowering. 

BiTiVN   or  bnry  all   garden  refuse. 

Rri.BS  will  soon  be  coming  along. 

(fET   ready  for  mushroom  growing, 

1*LANT    winter   greens    in   firm    soil. 

Save  the  best  shaped  tomatoes  for  seed. 

Root  early  geranium  cuttings  outside. 

Spare  plants  may  go  to  the  wild  gar- 
den. 

Allow  no  weeds  to  grow  on  vacant 
land. 


Shade  choice  flowers  to  retain  their 
color. 

Cool  nights  for  fumigating  the  green- 
houses. 

Keep  the  flower  beds  picked  over  reg- 
ularly. 

Sow  seed  of  oriental  poppies  as  soon 
as   ripe. 

Kep.airs  to  the  greenhouse  and  frames 
are  in  order  now. 

The  plume  poppy  (Bocconia  cordata) 
is  at  its  best  now. 

A  Fairly  high  temperature  improves 
the  flavor  of  i>eache8. 

liOOK  after  the  little  details  and  the 
plants  will  do  the  rest. 

Keep  the  side  shoots  regularly  picked 
out  of  chrysanthemums. 

Never  cut  down  a  tree  if  there  is  any 
other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

A  Playgrounds  Congress  will  be  held 
in    New    York   September   8-12. 

Water  Gardening  is  continually  in- 
creasing in  favor  and   popularity. 

Soot  is  a  fine  preventive  of  club  root 
and    many    other    vegetable    troubles. 

Don't  fol-get  to  send  us  particulars  of 
your  loi-al  shows  during  August  and 
September. 

It  is  im]>ossible  to  keep  seedlings  of 
calceolaria  and  cineraria  too  cool  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Cut  out  any  diseased  asparagus  stems 
to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  to  the 
healthy   plants. 

There  are  many  pTiints  less  ornhmen- 
tal  than  the  wild  roses  for  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  garden. 

Asclepias  Tuberosa.  though  a  native 
plant,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  on 
the  herbaceous  border  now. 

Do  not  fail  to  allow  for  expansion  in 
those  concrete  walla,  pavements,  etc.,  now 
in   course   of   construction. 

Cut  back  some  strong  roots  of  pars- 
ley now  and  they  will  throw  up  again 
giving  fine  gatherings  in  fall. 

Pi'LL  no  more  rhubarb  than  is  needed, 
as  the  less  pulled  now  the  better  and 
stronger  the  crowns  will  be  for  next  year. 

The  merits  of  the  single  peony,  both 
as  a  cut  flower  and  a  handsome  plant  on 
the  lawn  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Corn  us  Florida  does  not  thrive  well 
in  Illinois,  but  we  know  of  noteworthy 
exceptions  where  the  plant  is  treated  to 
partial  shade  with  a  little  lime  in  the 
soil. 

Less  than  half  the  normal  crop  is  the 
report  on  the  Kansas  large  fruit  made 
public  by  Walter  Willhouse,  secretary 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  To- 
peka. 

Symphoricarpus  Racemosus,  the  com- 
mon suowberry,  is  a  good  plant  for  par- 
tially shaded  locations  and  the  large 
pure  white  fruits  make  it  very  attrac- 
tive in  the  fall. 

Many  of  the  fine  elms  in  Central  park. 
New  York,  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
condition  owing  to  lack  of  nourishment, 
the  soil  being  very  poor  and  unable  to 
carry  them  properly. 

Park  Commissioner  Scanlan*s  St. 
Ix)uis  park  report  of  1007  contains  a 
seiies  of  fine  views  showing  the  wonder- 
ful transformations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  World's  Fair  site  in  the 
past    six    years. 


Cannas  in  good  soil  and  even  when 
well  supplied  with  stable  manure  do 
not  always  thrive.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  well  to  tiy  phosphoric  acid,  givipg  the 
plants  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.- 

Phillipe  ds  Vilmobin  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Retardation  of  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Preservation  of  Flow- 
ers by  the  Application  of  Cold*'  at  the  in- 
ternational congress  of  the  refrigerating 
industries  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France, 
October  5-10,  1908. 

President  Jesse  E.  Nobthbup  of  the 
Minneapolis  park  board  has  proposed  a 
gateway  for  the  Minneapolis  park  dis- 
trict, to  begin  at  Bridge  square.  This 
was  made  public  in  one  of  the  lantern 
slides  shown  in  the  recent  lecture  by  J. 
Horace  McFarland  at  Minneapolis. 

J.  J,  Levinson,  of  the  Brooklyn  park 
department,  recommends  the  nse  of  car- 
bon bisulphid  to  kill  borers  in  trees.  A 
few  drops  are  injected  into  the  cavity  by 
the  use  of  a  syringe  and  the  opening  is 
closed  with  soap  to  keep  the  gas  inside 
the  cavity.  The  gas  generated  is  certain 
death  to  the  borer. 

We  have  recieived  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Horticultural  Society,"  which  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Minden,  February  20- 
22.  1908,  Besides  the  president's  ad- 
dress and  other  business  matters  the 
book  contains  the  text  of  a  number  of 
practical  papers  read  at  the  meeting, 
well  Illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  and 
runs  to  160  pages. 

We  state  again,  as  we  have  often  said 
before,  that  Gardening  is  for  amateur 
gardeners  and  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
pleasures  obtained  in  the  garden.  These 
often  need  hints  and  want  to  know^  how 
to  grow  various  crops  and  to  such  our 
column.  The  Oracle,  is  always  open. 
Write  us  and  tell  us  of  your  successes 
and  your  difl[iculties.  Our  replies  will 
help  you  and  also  help  others  who  have 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but 
will  be  encouraged  to  hear  of  others' 
success. 


DURABILITY  OF  CYPRESS. 

During  the  present  excavations 
throughout  the  older  portion  o£  New 
Orleans,  for  the  new  sewer  system,  quite 
a  number  of  unknown  or  forgotten  burial 
grounds  have  been  traversed  and  many 
coffins,  constructed  of  cypress,  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  condition,  have  been  un- 
earthed. Some  of  these,  from  the  coins 
and  buttons  found,  undoubtedly  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
but  until  July  8  no  coffin  had  been 
found  bearing  a  date  or  other  means  of 
identification.  It  so  happens  that  nearly 
all  coffins  contained  metal  name  plates 
and  those  found  were  so  badly  corroded 
that  nothing  could  be  deciphered.  On 
July  8,  during  excavations  at  St.  I^ouis 
and  Basin  streets,  a  coffin  was  brought 
to  light  which  contained  the  inscription, 
"Hendric  Miller,  1803,"  carved  in  the 
wood.  This  coffin,  except  for  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  wood,  was  as  sound 
as  the  day  it  was  made. 

The  interest  in  this  centers  in  the  oft 
repeated  story  of  the  durability  of 
cypress  and  the  fact  that  the  hand  forged 
nails,  of  which  the  coffin  was  constructed, 
were  not  rusted  where  they  were  driven 
into  the  wood.  These  facts  should  set 
at  rest  the  theory  sometimes  advanced, 
that  cypress  contains  an  acid  which  will 
rust  nails,  making  the  wood  unfit  for 
shingles  or  other  ou£d(^c--useft,^^^  I  ^^ 
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Gardeners'  CounclK 

Wc  are  always  pleased  to  have  cultural  or  news 
notes  and  personal  items  from  our  many  Rardener 
friends,  also  photos  of  interesting  features. 

CiiAS.  AsHMEAD.  jfardener  to  Mrs. 
Piei-son,  Orange,  N,  J.,  makes  the  mo«t 
of  a  small  place,  and  the  glimpses  ob- 
tained from  Hillyer  street  are  a  delight 
to  passersby. 

Philip  H.  Cox.  gardener  to  C.  L. 
Rausher,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  a  neat, 
cheerful  and  attractive  place,  reflecting 
the  character  of  this  widely  knowai  and 
respected  gardener. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J. — John  Kenna,  aged 
75,  an  expert  landscape  gardener,  died 
here  July  11.  He  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land and  had  resided  here  30  years.  His 
death  was  caused  by  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism.   He  leaves  a  widow. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.— F.  B.  Countiss 
has  taken  possession  of  the  Alta  Vista 
Farm  estate,  where  Frank  U.  Kuehne 
has  long  been  in  charge.  This  is  a  fine 
place  and  Mr.  Countiss  exi)ects  to  make 
extensive  improvements  horticulturally. 

JoirN  Hayes,  gardener  to  Chas.  Munn 
at  The  Terraces.  Orange,  N.  J.,  has 
made  a  grand  display  of  peonies,  visible 
from  the  driveway  in  Llewellyn  park. 
The  show  will  be  kept  up  in  turn  by 
hollyhocks,  gladioli,  dahlias  and  helian- 
thuses.  '     L.1.1W 

John  Derwin,  gardener  to  A.  C.  Von 
(iaasbeck.  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  "maintained 
his  formal  garden  in  the  rear  and  has 
a  fine  arche<l  walk  of  rambler  roses. 
The  shade  cast  by  the  noble  trees, 
for  which  tliis  place  is  famous,  make 
flower  gai-dening  difficult  here. 

Frank  Drew,  gardener  at  the  Edison 
estate  in  Llewellyn  park.  Orange,  N.  J., 
ha:^  some  bright  touches  of  color  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  lawn.  He  is  getting 
settled  in  his  new  concrete  cottage  and 
n  new  range  of  greenhouses  has  also 
been  added.  The  ])lace  is  noted  for  its 
rare  trees. 

Wm.  Kead.  gardener  to  Sidney  M.  and 
Austin  Colgate,  Orange.  N.  J.,  has  given 
an  artistic  finish  to  his  herbaceous  bor- 
der which  occupies  the  dividing  line  of 
the  property,  by  planting  the  crimson 
lychnis  against  the  rudbeckia«,  which  are 
liot  yet  in  flower.  A  veiy  striking  effect 
is  pro<lucetl. 

Prter  Duff,  gaixlener  to  J.  Crosby 
Brown  at  Brighthui-st,  Orange.  N.  J., 
has  solvi*d  the  problem  of  keeping  birds 
a\Nay  from  the  strawberry  beds  by  means 
of  a  cage  of  cats.  The  rose  garden  here 
has  been  particularly  fine  this  year  and 
was  well  worth  inviting  the  public  to  as 
usual,  which  was  done  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day. 

Arthur  Bodwell.  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  his  employer.  Wm.  Barr, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  kept  up  a  grand  bed- 
ding display  with  begonias  and  other 
plants  that  thrive  in  shade  and  has  in- 
troduced i)lenty  of  color  in  the  more 
sunny  parts  near  the  greenhouses.  It 
is  hoi>ed  that  the  orchid  collection  here 
will  be  kept  going. 

Max  Schneider,  formerly  gardener  to 
(ieo.  Merck.  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  removed 
to  a  wider  scene  of  operations  at  the 
fine  place  of  ('has.  Hathaway,  East 
Orange.  His  be<lding  is  fine  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  classical  exterior  of  the 
mansion.  Max  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  exhibitors  at 
local  shows  and  was  rtKontly  the  winner 
of  a  silver  cup. 


Marion,  Ind. — Gunnar  Tielman  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  at  the 
Srountain  Branch  soldiers'  home  at  John- 
son City,  Tenn.,  and  leaves  to  take  up 
his  now  duties  August  1.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  sell  his  business  here,  but  if 
unsuccessful  in  this  he  will  leave  it  in 
cKarge  of  W.  E.  Slack  as  manager.  Mr. 
Slack  has  been  in  Mr.  Tielman's  employ 
eight  years  already. 

Charles  Bustard,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Dick  of  (Jravers,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  a  magnificent  lot  of 
hydrangeas  flowering  now,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  fine  collections  of  these 
plants  to  be  found  around  the  Quaker 
city.  The  plants  are  seven  years  old 
and  have  from  300  to  500  flowers  on 
each.  Not  only  has  the  collection  won 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  flowers 
living  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  is  a 
more  or  less  constant  sft*eam  of  out-of- 
town  visitors  who  go  to  Chestnut  Hill 
to  see  them. 

Societies. 


committee  will  take  up  details  of  the  show 
arrangements.  Chairman  W.  F.  Kasting 
of  the  committee  of  50  will  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  at  Niagara  Falls 
during  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists.  The  meeting  will 
probably  be  held  on  Thursday  after  the 
discussion  of  the  National  Flower  Show 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  convention 
programme,         J.  H.  Bubdett,  Sec'y. 


Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. — The  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will  meet  here  August 
26-27. 

The  landscaping  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  exposition*  has  been 
begun  and  the  site  is  beginning  to  take 
on  the  appearance  it  will  have  in  1909. 

Orson  A.  Miller,  the  genial  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  So- 
ciety, is  now  well  established  in  his  new- 
house  upon  Munn  avenue.  Neatly  kept 
grounds  surround  tlie  house  and  there  is 
a  good  vegetable  garden  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lot.  The  chief  intei'est.  however, 
centers  in  the  or<-hid  house  at  the  rear, 
where  there  are  many  treasures  and 
where  Mr.  Miller  spends  much  of  his 
spare  time. — J.  B.  D. 

London,  Ont. — The  flower  show  held 
in  the  city  hall,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  June  24, 
was  successful  in  every  respect.  The 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  beautiful.  A 
Black  Spanish  fig  tree,  the  property  of 
Albert  K.  Roberts,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  tree  was  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  bore  several  figs.  A  large 
pot  of  water-lilies,  which  was  near  the 
entrance  to  the  hall,  was  also  a  popular 
exhibit. 

The  New  England  Dahlia  Society  is 
out  with  the  schedule  for  its  first  annual 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Tre- 
mont  temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
17-19.  The  rules  appear  straight  for- 
ward and  easily  understood  and  there 
are  over  120  classes  for  dahlias  of  all 
kinds,  including  those  to  be  competed  for 
by  amateur  growers,  the  trade  and  chil- 
dren. We  trust  this  society  will  have  a 
good  attendance  and  a  successful  exhibi- 
tion in  every  way  at  its  initial  effort. 
Maurice  Fuld,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  secre- 
tary. 

NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

W.  N.  Rudd  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
National  Flower  Show.  The  selection 
of  a  manager  was  left  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  committee  on  local 
management  of  which  J.  C.  Vaughan  is 
chairman,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  services  of  Mr.  Rudd  be  obtained  if 
possible. 

^[r.  Vaughan  has  called  a  meeting  of 
his  committee  for  Saturday  afternoon, 
July  25,  when  with  Manager  Rudd   the 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 
Registration  of  f  otet. 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  New  York, 
submit  for  registration,  the  roses  listed 
below.  Public  notice  of  such  registra- 
tion is  hereby  given  and  any  persons 
knowing  of  the  previous  ose  of  the  names 
selected  or  of  any  other  reason  why 
registration  should  not  be  made,  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  objections  to  the 
undersigned.  Silver  Moon  (Cherokee  x 
Wichuraiana),  soft,  white,  semi  double, 
flowfrs  four  inches  across,  climbing  habit. 
Garnet  Climber  (Lucullus  x  Wichurai- 
ana), deep  garnet  red,  double  flowers  in 
clusters,  climbing  habit.  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  (Souvenir  du  Pres.  Carnot  x 
Wichuraiana),  light  rosy  pink,  double 
flowers,  climbing  habit.  Radiance  (Car- 
dinal X  unnamed  seedling),  brilliant  rosy 
carmine,  fine  buds,  splendid  habit  and  fol- 
iage. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  Sec'y. 

ladles'  Sodc  ly  of  A  merlcan  riorisU. 

The  secretary  of  the  Ladies*  Society 
of  American  Florists,  congratulates  the 
members  upon  their  prompt  payments  of 
dues.  It  shows  her  that  all  wish  to 
vote  and  expect  to  be  at  Niagara  Falls, 
In  August. 

Mrs.  Ciiables  H.  Matnabd,  Sec'y. 


ABIERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  motion  and  resolution  adopted  at 
Chicago  to  fix  the  time  for  the  official 
year  on  July  1  instead  of  January  1, 
places  at  the  head  as  president  August 
F.  Poehlmann  of  Morton  Grove,  111.,  and 
as  vice-president  Wm.  Kasting  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held.  The  retiring  president, 
Robt.  Simpson,  of  Clifton,  N.  J.,  has 
held  office  two  terms,  Frank  R.  Pier- 
son  and  Philip  Breitmeyer  being  the  vice- 
presidents.  The  treasurer,  Harry  O.  May 
of  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  the  secretary, 
Benjamin  Hammond  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
were  re-elected.  The  executive  commit- 
tee is  as  follows:  Peter  Bissett,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Patrick  Welsh,  Boston, 
Mass.;  E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
Adolph  Farenwald,  Roslyn,  Pa.;  J.  J. 
Curran,  Salem.  Va.;  P.  J.  Lynch,  West 
Grove,  Pa.;  Philip  Breitmeyer,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

During  President  Simpson's  term  it  has 
been  the  determined  effort  to  put  the 
American  Rose  Society  on  a  solid  finan- 
cial foundation;  the  Invested  permanent 
fund  has  reached  $2,950  with  another 
$50  in  sight.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  secretary  has  waived  compensation. 
The  annual  shows  lead  to  considerable 
outlay  and  on  June  10  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Bronx  Park  and  the  treasurer's 
accounts  were  audited ;  this  was  done  so 
as  to  bring  up  to  date  all  and  every  out- 
standing liability.  Heretofore  when  a 
new  set  of  officers  has  come  in  there  has 
been  a  series  of  bills  to  be  paid.  In  or- 
der to  place  the  American  Rose  Society 
clear  and  above  board  at  the  beginning 
o**  its  new  financial  year,  J.  A.  Valentine 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  the  sum  of  $20;  there  was 
an  offer  made  practically  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  overlapping  indebtedness,  and 
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the  result  as  advised  in  two  executive 
mecftinga  was  to  write  a  letter  to  a 
number  of  rose  cultivators  requesting  a 
contribution  of  $10.  These  lettei-s  were 
sent  out  the  last  of  June  and  responses 
liave  been  coming  so  that  without  being 
a  burden  or  tax  on  any  few  members, 
the  American  Rose  Society  proposes  to 
start  out  in  its  westward  move  clear- 
handed.  I  am  assured  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  past  spring  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute in  Chicago  was  the  richest  ex- 
hibition ever  held  of  the  rose  in  America. 
The  spring  exhibition  should  be  made  a 
great  public  show  for  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo. 

The  next  meeting,  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral convenience,  will  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  during  the  S.  A.  F.  convention 
when  the  formal  transfer  of  office  will 
take  place  from  Mr.  Simpson  to  Presi- 
dent August  F.  Poehlmann.  The  bul- 
letin of  lUOS  is  being  prepared;  there 
have  come  requests  for  this  bulletin  from 
societies  and  libraries  far  and  wide.  The 
show  in  June  at  Bronx  Park  had  from 
John  H.  Troy  of  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y., 
a  variety  of  choice  flowers;  W.  A.  Man- 
da  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Frank  A. 
Pierson  put  up  a  whole  side  table  of 
peonies  that  were  magnificent.  Grim- 
son  Ramblers  are  this  year  in  evidence 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed ;  in 
all  sorts  of  places,  from  the  mansion  to 
the  humblest  cottage,  from  railroad  sta- 
tion to  the  back  yards  of  small  tene- 
ments,  one   of  nature's   beauties. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Sec'y. 


advance.  The  following  are  the  officers 
of  the  society :  J.  B.  Wight,  Cairo,  sec- 
retary; L.  A.  Berckmans,  Augusta, 
treasurer;  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, 
president. 


GEORGIA  >rATE  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  and 
exhibition  of  fruits,  plants  and  vegetables 
will  be  held  at  the  high  school,  Cor- 
nelia, August  1203,  beginning  each  day 
at  10  a.  m.  The  past  work  of  this  so- 
ciety has  caused  a  great  development  of 
the  fruit  growing  industry  in  the  state 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  and  re- 
presentative attendance  will  be  secured. 
Valuable  papers  will  be  read  by  scien- 
tists and  practical  growiM-s  of  national 
repute  thus  affording  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  attend  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods of  culture  and  the  results  of  modern 
research  into  all  subjects  relevant  to  fruit 
growing. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  free  discus- 
sion will  follow  the  reading  of  the  papers 
and  much  useful  knowledge  is  always  im- 
parted when  growers  give  their  varied 
experience  for  the  beneiit  of  others.  The 
question  box  will  be  another  imi)ortant 
feature  and  questions  will  be  received 
Un  writing)  by  Secretary  J.  B.  Wight 
at  any  time  during  the  meeting.  The 
hotel  rates  are  from  $1  to  $2  per  day. 
The  citizens  are  going  to  do  all  they  can 
to  give  delegates  a  good  time  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  gives  a  barbecue 
the  last  evening  of  the  session.  A  spe- 
cial train  leaves  for  Talulah  Falls  every 
evening  at  5 :32  returning  the  next  mom-  . 
ing,  thus  affording  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  some  of  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  in  the  state. 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  intended  for 
exhibition  should  be  sent  care  of  I.  C. 
Wade,  Cornelia,  Ga.,  the  name  of  sender 
plainly  marked  on  each  package  and  a 
list  of  varieties  handed  to  the  secretary. 
Tourist  rates  are  in  force  from  all  over 
the  state  or  mileage  books  at  two  cents 
per  mile  may  be  purchased.  Persons 
who  attend  the  meeting  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  as  it  is 
desired  to  advise  the  citizens  of  Cordelia 
as  to  the  probable  number  of  visitors  in 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
awards  at  the  sweet  pea  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
July  18-19. 

Sweet  peas,  display  of  30  distinct 
named  varieties,  filling  30  vases. — B. 
Jenkins,  first.  Twelve  varieties,  named, 
SIX  sprays  of  each— E.  Jenkins,  first; 
Joseph  Thorpe,  second;  Thomas  How- 
den,  third.  Fifty  sprays,  white— E.  Jen- 
kins, first:  Thomas  Howden,  second; 
^Y-  A.  Uiggs,  third.  Fifty  sprays,  light 
pink — Thomas  Howden,  first;  E.  Jen- 
kins, second;  W.  A.  Riggs,  third.  Fifty 
sprays  rose  colored— Thomas  Howden, 
iirst;  W.  A.  Riggs,  second;  Col.  Fred- 
erick Mason,  third.  Fifty  sprays,  blue 
or  purple—  E.  Jenkins,  first;  Thomas 
Howden,  second;  Mrs.  Lester  Leland, 
third.  Fifty  sprays,  lavender — E.  Jen- 
kins, first;  Thomas  Howden,  second; 
Col.  Frederick  Mason,  third.  Fifty 
snrays,  red  or  crimson — ^Thomas  How- 
den, first;  E.  Jenkins,  second.  Fifty 
sprays,  any  other  color — E.  Jenkins, 
first;  Thomas  Howden.  second.  Fifty 
sprays,  any  other  color — E.  Jenkins, 
first;  W.  A.  Riggs,  second;  Col.  Fred- 
erick Mason,  third.  Hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  30  bottles,  distinct  species  and 
varieties,  not  less  than  10  genera — Blue 
Hill  Nurseries,  first  and  second;  Belle- 
vue  Nurseries,  third. 

Gratuities:  Mrs.  Lester  Leland, 
sweet  peas;  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  sweet 
peas;  Wm.  Whitman,  sweet  peas;  Fred- 
eric J.  Rea,  herbaceous  plants;  Wm. 
Whitman,  phloxes  and  herbaceous 
plants ;  George  Hollis,  display  of  phloxes ; 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  display  of 
gloxinias;  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  received  hon- 
orable mention  for  Rudbeckia  fulgida, 
and  an  exhibit  of  new  lilies  from  North 
China,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  dis- 
phiy  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Awanf  8  for  rmitt. 

Ra.spberries,  two  quarts  of  Cuthbert — 
W.  A.  Riggs,  second.  Currants,  two 
quarts  of  any  red  variety — W.  G.  Ken- 
dall, first  with  Wilder;  Wm.  Whitman, 
second  with  Fay's;  G.  V.  Fletcher,  third 
with  Versailles.  Two  quarts  of  any 
white  variety — W.  G.  Kendall,  first  with 
White  Grape;  G.  V.  Fletcher,  second 
with  White  Grape;  Wm.  Whitman,  third 
with  White  Grape.  Gooseberries,  col- 
lection Of  six  baskets,  one  quart  each, 
not  leas  than  three  varieties — Jos.  S. 
Chase,  first.  Two  quarts  of  Chautau- 
qua; W.  G.  Kendall,  first;  ,Tos.  S.  Chase, 
second.  Two  quarts  of  any  other  variety 
of  American  orij?in :  W.  G.  Keudall,  first 
with  Bates;  Jos.  S.  Chase,  second  with 
Triumph;  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  thiixi  with 
Colurabus.  Two  quarts  of  Industry' — 
State  Hospital,  Taunton,  first;  W.  A. 
Ri?gs,  second;  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  third. 
Two  quarts  of  any  other  variety  of  for- 
eign  origin. — Jos.   S.   Chase,   first. 

Awards  for  Vegetables. 

Beans,  half-peck  of  wax — Mrs.  E.  J. 
Whitney,  first;  Joseph  Thorpe,  second: 
Col.  Frederick  Mason,  third.  Half-peck 
of  green— IMi-a.  K.  J.  Whitney,  fii-st :  Col. 
Frederick  Mason,  second ;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
M'hitney,  third.  Beets,  12  spe<'iniens  — 
Col.  Frederick  Mason,  fii-st :  State  Hos- 
pital, Taunton,  second,  ('abbagps,  four 
specimens— W.  Heustis  &  Son,  fii-st  and 
swond :  Col.  JYederick  Mjihoh.  third, 
(•ucumbers,  four  specimens — Geo.  D. 
Moore,  fii-st ;  W.  J.  Clemson.  second; 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  thirtl.  Lettuce,  four 
heads — W.  J.  Clemson,  first;  Col.  Fred- 
erick Mason,  second  and  third.  Onions 
VI  spocinieus— W.  J.  Clemson,  first  with 
Danvers,    second    with    Ailsa    Craig,    and 


third  with  Prizetaker.  Peas,  half-peck, 
late  varieties— E.  Jenkins,  first;  Col. 
Frederick  Mason,  second  and  third. 
Squashes,  summer,  Ijong  Warted,  four 
si)eoimen8 — State  Hospital,  Taunton, 
first;  Col.  Frederick  Mai;on,  second;  W. 
Heustis  &  Son,  third.  Summer  scallop, 
four  specimens — W.  Heustis  &  Son.  first; 
Col.  Frederick  Mason,  second.  Tomatoes, 
12  si>ecimens— Wilfrid  Wheeler,  first; 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  second;  Wm.  Whit- 
man, third.  Collection  of  vegetables,  not 
less  than  eight  varieties — Col.  Frederick 
Mason,  first. 

Gratuities:  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  for 
sweet  com ;  Wm.  Wiitman,  collection  of 
vegetables. 


AT  EUFAULA,  ALA. 

The  permanent  and  active  organiza- 
tion of  a  Flower  Growers'  Association 
among  the  women  of  this  city  is  assured 
at  an  early  date.  The  movement  was 
first  put  on  foot  during  the  chautauqua 
here  last  May,  when  a  chautauqua  aux- 
iliary association  was  formed,  which  has 
given,  an  impetus  to  the  otlier  movement. 
The  following  ladies  of  the  city  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  take  the  initiative 
to  perfect  the  organization :  Mesdames 
J.  G.  Guice.  .T.  P.  Fov,  C.  M.  Thomp- 
son, C.  A.  Locke.  C.  S.  McDowell.  H.  M. 
Wceden,  J.  L.  Ross,  J.  M.  Edmonson, 
G.  H.  Dent,  W.  S.  Britt  IL  C.  Holle- 
man,  C.  (i.  Caldwell,  N.  Scheuer,  H. 
Ijampley.  J.  Oppenheimer.  S.  G.  Robin- 
son, J.  H.  Whitlock,  A.  P.  Brown.  Miss 
Ida  Pruden  and  Miss  Teresa  Miller. 


AT  WORCESTER,  HIASS. 

There  was  a  good  showing  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  the  show  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
July  9,  and  the  show  was  well  attended. 
The  women  of  the  society  did  very  well 
with  their  baskets  and  there  were  sev- 
eral pretty  ones  shown.  Fuchsias  were 
called  for  but  there  was  but  one  exhibi- 
tor, E.  W.  Breed.  James  B.  Draper 
had  an  unusual  exhibition,  a  display  of 
evergreens,  which  occupied  a  whole  table 
and  contained  32  specimens. 

▲WABDS. 

Cut  flowers. — R.  W.  Br«Hl.  first;  Mrs.  B. 
Warren.  Kecijnd ;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fisher,  third ;  Id* 
J.    llonderson,    fourth. 

Ba.skets. — Mrs.  Percy  O.  Forb«»,  flrst; 
CharlcH  R.  Fish,  second :  Mrs.  A.  K.  Cnder- 
wo<Kl.    thinl ;    Ida  J.    Henderson,    fourth. 

Fnolitila. — E.    W.    Brewl.    flrst. 

Petunia. — Mrs.  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  first;  Vkr^ 
P.  G.  Forbes,  second  :  Rogi-r  Perry,  third ;  Mrs. 
Edward    Warren,    fnurfh. 

Il.vdranjfoa.-  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fisher,  first;  Mrs. 
A.    E.    Underwood,    second. 

Evergreens. — James  E.   Draper,  first. 

Sliver  Sword  Fern. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Sinclair,  first. 

Physostegla. — A.   I..    Bcmis,   flrst.      R. 


AT  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

The  second  annual  floral  and  horti- 
cultural exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Art  Institute  July  15  was 
a  grand  success.  It  was  successful  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  visitor  and  from 
the  more  practical  view  of  the  gardener 
and  horticulturist. 

Every  available  space  in  the  building 
was  filled  and  Durand  Art  Institute 
never  presented  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  exhibition  of  last  year  was  a 
school  and  that  there  were  apt  pupils 
at  it  was  shown  in  the  better  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  of  this  year's 
show.  The  judges  on  flowers  were  Wm. 
C.  Egan,  Highland  Park;  E.  A.  Kanst, 
Chicago,  and  John  Tiplady,  Lake  Gene- 
va, Wis.  On  vegetables,  Robt  J.  Samp- 
son and  Axel  Johnson,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  and  0.  J.  Reardon,  Hinsdale,  and 
these  had  great  difficulty  in  some  cases 
in  making  their  awards.  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell.  Summit,  N.  J.,  put  up  a  choice  dis- 
play of  orchids.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  made  a  fine  display  of  hardy 
lierbaceous  perennials  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Arthur  T.  Boddington,  New 
York,  had  cold  storage. lily  bulbs  on  dis- 
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►lay.      Peterson's    Nursery    and    Swain 
"elson  &  Sons  CJo.,  Chicago,  made  fine 
exhibits  of  nursery  stock. 

The  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  gold  medal 
for  the  largest  and  most  artistically  ar- 
ranged vase  of  flowers  was  won  by  Carl 
Gepper,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 
Highly  creditable  displays  in  various 
classes  were  also  made  by  J.  W.  Scharf- 
enberg,  H.  C.  Peterson,  Emil  Bollinger 
and  others. 

Wm.  P.  Longland,  Axel  Johnson  and 
Robt.  Sampson,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
made  fine  displays  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  not  for  competition. 

AWARDS      (7SOBTABLKS.) 

Beets. — C.  H.  Mc-Cormick  (Fred  Jaekmn,  gard- 
ener), first;  H.  U.  Martin  (Wm.  Uenschal,  gard- 
ener), aecond;  C.  Buckingham  (G.  Schafer,  gard- 
ener),  thlrtl. 

Carrots. ^J.  V.  Farwell.  Jr..  first;  C.  Buck- 
ingham, second:  Jas.  O.  lleyworth  (John  Neefe, 
gardener),    third. 

Onions  from  sets. — T.  Buckingham,  first; 
James  Vlles  (Wm.  Benule,  gardener),  second; 
Jas.  O.  lleyworth,   thinl. 

Onions  from  Kee<l. — C.  H.  McCormlck,  first; 
C.  Buckingham,  second;  Jas.  O.  lleyworth,  third. 

Cauliflower,  two  heads. — L.  F.  Swift  (Geo. 
KoppenhoeffiT.  gardener),  first;  H.  R.  Mci'nl- 
loGsh  (Peter  Prince,  gardener),  second;  H.  H. 
Martin,   third. 

Green  string  lieans. — E.  A.  IlumlU.  first;  E. 
M.  Samuel  (H^nry  Hermann,  gardener),  sec- 
ond ;  C.  Buckingham,  thirtl. 

Yellow  string  iH'ana. — A.  L.  Baker,  first;  A. 
li.  Farwell,  8<*cond :  J.  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  (Wm. 
Gnnsbcrger,   ganlener),    third. 

Head  Ix'ttuce. — L.  F,  Swift,  first;  C.  Buck- 
ingham,  second ;   Fi.   A.    Haniill.   third. 

Cos  lettuc<».— C.  H.  McCormlck,  first;  A.  L. 
Baker,    second. 

Splnach.~K.  A.  Hamlll,  first;  A.  L.  Baker, 
second:   C.    Buckingham,    third. 

Peas. — A.  L.  Baker,  first;  C.  H.  McCormlck, 
second:   J.   V.   Farwell.   Jr..   third. 

Rhul)arh. — C.  L.  Blanchanl.  first;  James 
Vlles,  second;  C.   H.   McCormlck.   third. 

Rndlshes.— <\  H.  Mc(^trmick.  first;  L.  F. 
Swift,   second;   A.   L.   Baker,   third. 

Sweet   corn. — C.   Buckingham,    first. 

Potatoes. — H.  H.  Martin,  first;  G.  Bucking- 
ham,   second  •    Jas.    O.    Heyworth,    third. 

Cucuml)era. — L.    F.    Swift,    first. 

Collection  of  vesjetables. — K,  A.  Hamlll.  first: 
I^.  F.  Swift,  second;  F.  C.  Farwell  (Sidney 
Bebh,    gardener),    third. 

Novelties  in  vegetables. — A.  A.  Car|)enter 
(Paul  FrItB.  gardener),  first,  with  new  celery; 
L-   F.  Swift,  second,   with  Kohlrabi. 

FRUITS. 

GoojH'berrles. — Byron  Smith  (B.  Bollinger, 
ganlener).   first;  E.   A.   Hamill,  second. 

Currants,    white. — B.   F.   Cummings.    first. 

Currants,  re<l. — B.  F.  (^immiugs.  first ;  G.  L. 
Blanchard.    second:    C.    H.    McCormick,    third. 

Novelties  in  small  fruits. — S.  T.  Chase,  first; 
with    raspberries. 

CUT    FLOWERS. 

Herbaceous  flowers. — F.  J.  Wolley,  Glencoe, 
first ;  C.  H  McCormlck,  second ;  Ja.*-*.  O.  Hey- 
worth.   third. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum. — O.  Buckingham, 
first:  A.  U.  Granger  (Geo.  Burridge,  gardener), 
second. 

Hanly  roses. — Byron  L.  Smith,  first;  Mrs. 
Scott  Durand.   second;  Jas.   O.    Heyworth,   third. 

.Japanese    iris. — Jas.    O.    Heyworth.    first. 

Pausles. — Carter  H.  Fltallugh  (Joseph  Greu- 
llcb.  gardener),  first;  O.  A.  McKinlock  (K.  Uoll, 
ganlener),   second;   S.   T.   Chase,    third. 

llaniy    pln)cs. — Carter   H.    Fitz-Hugh,   first. 

Sweet  peas,  named. — F.  C.  Farwell.  first ;  J. 
V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  second;  Jas.  O.  Heyworth, 
third. 

Sweet  peas,  white. — U.  C.  Cbatfield  Taylor 
(Car!   Jeppert,    gardener),    first. 

Sweet   peas,    pink. — B.    F.    Cummings,    first. 

SwM»t  |K»as,  blue. — B.  F.  Cummings,  first;  F. 
C.    Farwell,    soomd. 

Swe<'t  pens,  nnl.- -H.  ('.  Chatfleld  Taylor,  first. 

Sweet  peas,  mixed. — A.  L.  Baker,  first ;  A.  A. 
Carpenter,    second ;    H.   U.   Martin,    third. 

PLANTS. 

Display  of  foliage  plants. — A.  B.  Dick  (J. 
W.    Seharfenberg,  ganlener),   first. 

Ilellotroiie.-  -Jas.   O.   Heyworth.   first. 

Tulierous    l>egonla. — Jas.    O.    Heyworth,    first. 

Foliage  and  flowering  plants. — A.  B.  Dick, 
first:  K.  H.  McElwee  (John  Newbore,  gai-dener), 
secoad. 

VARIOUS. 

Evergreens.-  -Byron  L.  Smith,  first ;  C.  H. 
McT'ormick,    s<»cond. 

Flowering  shrubs. — Y,.    A.    Hamlll.    first. 

TitMc  decoration. — E.  A.  Hnmill,  first ;  Agnes 
Bollinger,   second:    F.   (\    Farwoll,    third. 

Window  boxes. — F.  (\  Farwell,  first;  H.  C. 
Cbatfield    Taylor,    special    mention. 

MoKt  artistic  arrangement  of  baskets  (Pi-esl- 
flcnt'«  cup). — A.  A.  Carixmter.  first;  C.  H. 
McCormlck.  second ;  B.  A.  Hnmill,  thlnl :  E.  J. 
Warner  (Richard  Kloostormnn,  gardener), 
fourtb. 

Vases  of  outdoor  cut  flowers.— J.  V.  FnrwelT. 
flrut ;  A.  H.  Granger,  sec»»nd ;  F.  C.  Farwell 
< Sidney  Bebb.  ganlener),  thlnl.  H.  C.  Chatfleld 
Taylor.  Jas.  Vlles  and  C.  H.  MeCormlik  won 
the  goM.  sliver  and  bronsM-  medals.  respiM-tlvely, 
ofTeri'd     by    Vatighan's    Seed    Ston\     Chicngo. 

Round  and  flat  bouquets.— Jns.  Vlles,  first; 
II.   H.    McElwee.  second. 

In«U>or  cut   flowers. — C.   Buckingham,   first. 

Wild    ferns.— Ji«.    Vlles,    first. 


SWEET  PEAS  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  sweet  pea  is  a  flower  without 
legendary  history,  scarcely  sung  at  all 
in  verse,  and  few  persons  even  seem 
aware  that  it  is  emblematical  of  **deli- 
cate  pleasures."  It  has  all  its  poetic 
reputation  to  make,  although  its  one  for 
beauty,  combined  with  fragrance,  is  now 
so  well  established.  There  is  merit  in 
its  popular  name,  since  this  distinguishes 
it  as  the  sweet  one  among  its  relatives, 
yet  its  lovers  perhaps  wish  that  some 
more  titles  could  be  besto>ved  on  a  blos- 
som so  worthy. 

The  schizanthus  has  become  dear  to 
us  as  the  butterfly  flower,  on  account  of 
the  dark  spottings  upon  i>ale  petals.  Why 
should  not  the  sweet  pea,  made  up  of 
wings  folded  beneath  a  standard,  be  chris- 
tened anpel  flower?  It  is,  beyond  all 
others,  a  blossom  for  the  home.  Simple, 
graceful,  of  all  artistic  shades,  perfumed 
deliciously,  easy  to  arrange,  appreciated 
by  all,  perfect  in  bouquets,  or  for  bodice 
and  buttonhole  sprays,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  to  sing  its  praises 
too  highly. 

With  grasses  of  the  field,  sweet  peas 
make  ideal  table  decorations,  of  course, 
also  with  the  myriad-blossomed  gyp- 
sophila,  but  we  ought  sometimes  to  give 
them  dainty  greenhouse  ferns  for  a  set- 
ting, the  smaller  kinds  of  maidenhair  be- 
ing especially  suitable.  Nor  should  there 
always  be  great  masses  of  grass  or  fern 
and  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  flowers;  the 

Elan  is  elegant,  but  a  change  is  wrought 
y  filling  vases  first  with  as  many  sprays 
of  blossom  as  possible,  all  of  one  color, 
preferably  scarlet  for  a  blaze,  and  then 
thrusting  in  half  a  dozen  or  so  spear- 
head grasses,  just  to  give  height  and 
breadth.  By  this  means  we  make  use 
of  the  sweet  pea  as  a  gorgeous-hued  blos- 
som. A  pale  pink  sweet  pea  similarly 
employed  will  give  the  same  color  mass 
as  a  bowlful  of  La  France  roses,  wliile 
the  mauve  of  Dorothy  Tennant  is  a  shade 
that  the  eye  never  tires  of. 

Perhaps  white  sweet  peas  are  never 
quite  so  lovely  as  when  arranged  alone 
with  Gypsophila  elegans  instead  of  fo- 
liage. The  vases  should  be  of  clear 
white  glass,  preferably  with  silver  mount- 
ings, then  the  effect  will  be  fit  for  any 
wedding  breakfast.  For  a  dinner  party 
this  scheme  may  well  be  carried  out,  but 
color  given  by  having  a  large  mat,  or 
table  center  of  vermilion  velveteen  or 
satin;  this  looks  well  cut  of  diamond 
shape,  and  closely  edged  by  white  glass 
trough.H.  or  a  series  of  tiny  bowls,  simi- 
larly filled  with  white  peas  apd  gypso- 
phila. 

To  be  able  to  afford  to  gather  great 
bunches  of  sweet  peas  is  a  joy  indeed. 
How  seldom  do  we  see  the  natural  growth 
of  the  flower  in  vase  arrangements,  yet  it 
is  of  perfect  gracefulness,  and  the  un- 
openetl  buds  complete  the  lovely  symme- 
try. Ask  for  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  from 
a  florist's  garden  or  that  of  a  friend,  and 
the  supply  is  sure  to  be  of  single  stems 
bearing  fully-opened  blooms.  Yet,  where- 
ever  peas  grow  luxuriantly  it  is  wise  to 
cut  them  with  more  free<l(>ra,  the  autumn 
harvest   proving    the    later  for   it. 

Sweet  iKjas  In  pots  are  too  much  neg- 
lected, or  gro\\'n  only  for  shows;  they 
will  thrive  for  weeks  in  sitting-room 
windows,  giving  much  delight,  and  are 
especially  charming  on  the  letlges  of  win- 
dow seats,  at  the  ends  that  join  walls 
up  which  they  appear  to  be  climbing,  or 
against  the  inner  upright  frames  of  case- 
ment windows.  Groups  of  pot  sweet 
peas  are  quickly  arranged  in  halls,  corri- 
dors, or  odd  corners  of  the  drawing- 
room,  but  are  extra  beautiful,  as  well  as 
useful,  when  employed  to  fill  up  the  fire- 
place. Color  schemes  should  be  carefully 
thought  out,  pink  of  two  shades,  with 
white,  being  generally  popular.  To  hide 
the  pots  a  close  row  of  ferns,  mosses, 
and  foliage  plants  will  be  needed  in  front; 
a  pretty  effect  results  from  using  only 
.silver- folia  cod  subjects,  of  which  Cine- 
raria maritima  is  a  familiar  example. — 
Gardeners*    Magazine. 


HOT  WATER  AND  EARLY  FLOWERIIfG. 

Prof.  Hans  Molisch  has  recently  been 
experimenting  on  the  effect  of  hot  water 
as  a  means  of  inducing  forced  plants  to 
flower  earlier  than  their  normal  period, 
and  he  has  obtained  some  interesting  and 
suggestive  results.  He  finds  that  when 
the  stems  of  lilac,  for  example,  are 
plunged  for  six  hours  in  water  heated 
to  30''  to  40°  C.  (i.  e.,  86°  to  104°  F.) 
under  appropriate  conditions,  that  the 
plants  push  their  buds  some  10  days  ear- 
lier than  those  not  so  treated*  says  the 
London  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  It  seems 
that  whilst  the  plants  have  to  be  experi- 
mented on  during  the  resting  season,  it 
makes  a  difference  whether  this  is  done 
early  or  late  in  the  winter.  Very  little 
effect  is  produced  if  the  treatment  is 
given  just  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  au- 
tumn, and,  again,  if  it  is  delayed  until 
Februai*y  or  March,  when  the  season  for 
the  unfolding  of  the  buds  is  approaching, 
retardation  may  be  the  result.  Molisch 
obtained  the  best  results  by  treating  the 
plants  in  December  or  January,  and  says 
that  different  temperatures  are  required 
by  different  species.  Thus  for  lilac  and  for- 
sythia.  86°  F.  is  the  best,  whilst  about 
100°  F.  is  the  optimum  for  silver  birch 
and  chestnut.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  is  strictly 
localized.  Thus  if  a  lilac  be  taken,  and 
certain  branches  only  of  the  plant  be  im- 
mersed in  the  hot  water,  it  is  found  when 
the  plants  are  forced  in  the  spring  that 
these  branches  are  the  first  to  bear  leaves 
and  flowers.  Of  course,  it  has  long  been 
known  to  practical  gardeners  that  the 
branch  of  a  vine  trained  under  glass 
shoots  much  earlier  than  the  remainder 
of  the  vine  if  this  be  grown  outside. 
Possibly,  the  two  cases  are  analogous, 
though  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Mo- 
lisch are  more  striking. 


A  PLANT  THAT  COUGHS. 

"I  heard  a  cough  and  looked  behind 
me  nervously,"  said  a  huntsman,  "for  1 
was  stalking  gazelle  in  that  lion-colored 
waste,  the  Sahara  desert,  and,  having 
got  rather  too  far  south.  I  expected  any 
moment  to  become  a  pincushion  for  the 
poisoned  darts  of  the  dread  Touaregs. 

**But  there  was  no  one  there.  The 
flat  desert  quivered  in  the  sunshine  and 
here  and  there  a  dusty  plant  stood  wear- 
ily. But  though  I  commanded  the  land- 
scape for  a  radius  of  50  miles,  not  a 
living  creature  was  in  sight. 

"Another  cough.  I  swung  around 
quickly.  The  same  plant,  yellow  with 
dust,  drooped  in  the  dry  heat.  That 
was  all. 

||Hack !     Hack ! 

**On  my  left  this  time.  I  swung  Around 
again.  A  like  plant  met  my  eye.  The 
thing   was   growing    rather   ghastly. 

"As  I  regarded  this  last  plant  a  cough 
came  from  it.  Believe  me,  the  plant 
coughed.  It  shook  all  over,  and  then, 
tightening  up  as  a  man  does  when  he  is 
about  to  sneeze,  it  gave  a  violent  cough, 
and  a  little  cloud  of  dust  arose. 

"I  found  out  afterward  that  the  plant 
was  the  coughing  bean,  which  is  com- 
mon in  many  tropical  countries.  In  the 
long,  dry  heats  this  weird  growth's  pores 
become  choke<l  with  dust,  and  it  would 
die  of  suffocation*  were  it  not  that  a 
powerful  gas  accumulates  inside  it, 
which,  when  it  gains  sufficient  pressure, 
explodes  with  a  sound  like  the  human 
cough.  The  explosion  shakes  the  pores 
free  of  their  dust  and  the  coughing  bean 
is  in  good  health  again." — Times  Demo- 
crat, New  Orleans. 
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Old  Colony  Nursorios 

Hantar  Sbmbi,  Trees,  Vines, 
Iverjreest   and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fino  stock  of  well  rooted  plants, 
grown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
planting:  very  cheap,  Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 

T.  R.  UrATSON,  riymonth,  Mass. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Wool 

Manual  op  thb  Tbbbs  op  NoRiti 
America  ^Saisent).— The  most  com- 
dhete  and  authicDtic  work  on  the  rabject 
The  pages  mimber  826,  with  o^er  GOO 
Ultutrattona.  Every  tree  itiideiit  should 
have  It.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wxhdbsbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twen^-two  illustrations. 
60  cenis. 

Thb  Princiflbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Aia^ibd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetablcs  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  nere  Teij  fnlly  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantin|g,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  i>resemng  of  aspaiagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gaidening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbndcg  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  iUustrations.    $1.50 

»How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growimo  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltlord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents.  ( 

Thb  GoLDPiSH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ffiven  in  every  department 
of  the  sul^t,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hands^/iIlely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith) .« 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  Q^Axnaox^.—K 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAtsdy  Illustrated; 
260paffes.    $1.0a 


Of  tiM  MIowliig  books,  pofttpoid,  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbss  (Hunt). 
—The  onhr  book  on  the  subfect.  It  is  a 
thoroushr^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suoceisral  practical  florist.  Illnstrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  CONRTRUCTlON  (Taft).— It 

tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  luve  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilin,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  ail  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
tides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

yMusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^Palconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  20  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teds 
the  whole  story  so  tnsdv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  undcrrtand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoAi,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigxle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propafi^atc  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fixim  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  aO  about  artifioal, 
fiEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  diflerent  soils,  how  to  api>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misnnderrtand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  ((Gcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  £ng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


the  prices  giveo: 

Thb  Orchard  and  Pruit  Gardbn 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  Men  on  this  sut^ect  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  ii 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Prutts  and  Pruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pariong  at  thb  South  (Dern- 
ier).   $1.50. 

Ornaxbntal  Gardbning  i  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND   Pra- 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionart  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  cnlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Slustrated  from  Ufe.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrb 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Danaj.^Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap-' 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  English  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  ontdoof 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  grrowth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pag^es  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.0O. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guidein  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

Thb-  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fondamental  principles  o\ 
management;  303  pages.   75 cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Gi^pen  o. 
Ufii versi t y  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CUriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  uis 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G)nservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«M«M«M«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $t.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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FUMIGATION  MBTHOIXS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

EalMMtoftot  of  Marytaad 


A  Pmotleal  Treatise  end  timely  irerk  <m  ehees 
•Dd  efleotlve  meeiiB  of  Oestroylog  fnaect  pests  eea 
otlier  Termlii  lu  Tertous  pleoes.  Tbls  work  Is  the 
outoome  of  practical  teats  made  by  the  author,  to- 


Kiber  with  the  ezperlenoes  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 


Interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWER8  AND  NURSEBTMEK 

owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uutorious 
flan  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
b  being  used  more  exteuslTely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserynieu  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treei  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  mejiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Tery  small  cost.  The  writer  fs  conoid- 
ered  i  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  t  his  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABBBIOEBS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
gvown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
ihfei  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gaAhas  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  i>ro- 
ce<%re  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
f or%eneratlng  and  applying  the  gas. 

telLUEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI^KKS 

hare  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 

. w.-^ ^ .J  — .-__w — --and  one  of 

r  mills  and 


work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materiiOs  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.    The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 


sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain lng_grain  in  ston>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  the  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
ralue  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FABBI1SRS  OF  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  f ullydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  remedr  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COi:.I.EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pubilahed.    It  is  written  in  a 
popalar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bouBd,  ooverlng  350  pages,  prtoe,  post- 
paid* f  14W. 

THE  OARDENINQ  COMPANY 


noaen  Building 


ClflCAOO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


TfiADC  Marks 
Designs 
, .  .  Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeertptlon  may 
quickly  asoerUin  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentabljk  Communica- 
tions strictly  oonOdentlaL  HANDBOOK  oo  Patent* 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secuKingpatent^ 
PatenU  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  reoe^ 
•peetalnoetee,  witbootetiarge,  inthe 

Sdcniific  Jlineilcmi. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  iMeet  (Mr- 
culatlon  of  any  edentlflo  toumal.  Tdrms,  tS  a 
year :  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  ntfwBdealers. 

Branch  Ofiloe,  fa  F  St,  WasM&gton.  D.  G. 

riowerfolors 

Use  siir  Cf  Lf  R  CHART  ia  ^SMriliiBr 
tbem.     Prioo,  |1  .Of  MttptM. 
TIE  CAWENiNfi  C0„  Clilmo, 

• • • THB  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  •  • 

Gardening  t^-t^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Tea  volunies,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  I27.54L 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moooa  Building,  CHICAGO 
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ENCaJSil  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  ^S^T'^l^^ST^d.  fe'trS^cV'^V 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
|bs..  S6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CiTr  SPAWN.  ^h'.'.^'rl.^rSSJhrtWS? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
vielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $125,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.: 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAOOi  84»8#  Randolph  St, NEW  YORK:  14  Brotoy  St, 
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OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gttalogtie, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDENINQ  WHEN  WIOTINa. 


Vol.  XVI. 


t2.00  A  TiAB 
S4  NUKBBBS. 
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WATER    GARDEN    ON    THE    DUPONT    ESTATE,    WILMINGTON,    DEL. 
By  W.  A.  Mandu.  South  Oranjje,  N.  .1. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


A  NEW  WATER  GARDEN. 

The  illustration  herewith,  shows  some 
of  the  excellent  landscape  work  recently 
<»xecuted  by  W.  A.  Manda.  South  Orange. 
N.  J.  The  scene  illustrates  a  park 
or  water  garden  of  the  Du  Pont  estate  at 
Wilminuton.  Del.,  which  was  laid  out  and 
planted  l>y  Mr.  Manda.  The  site  was  a 
<-ornfield  and  it  was  placed  in  its  pres- 
ent attractive  condition  six  months  after 
the  last  crop  of  corn  was  takPn  off.  the 
\vater  heinjj  brought  from  adjacent 
springs.  In  th<'  planting,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  water  and  hog  phints  are  included. 
Mr.  Manda  has  also  quite  recently  laid 
out  a  large  park  at  Tittsburg,  Pa. 


PYRBTHRUMS. 

The  varieties,  now  cultivated,  of  Pyre- 
thrum  roseum,  a  native  of  the  Cau- 
casus, are  practically  endless,  and  there 
is  not  a  more  satisfactory  subject  to 
grow  for  cut  flowers  in  the  whole  long 
list  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  colors, 
both  of  the  single  and  double  forms,  are 
most  varied  and  beautiful,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest 
carmine  scarlet,  with  every  intermediaje 
shade  and  many  lovely  combinations  of 
color.  There  are  indications  of  an  in- 
creased interest  in  pyrethrums  in  this 
country,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
are  behind  European  countries  generally 
in   regard   to  these  most   useful   plants. 

There  arc  few  plants  more  easily 
grown.  The  finest  possible  place  for  them 
is    an    open    position,    protected    by    dis- 


tant trees  or  buildings,  yet  not  shaded 
in  any  way.  A  light  shade  may  be  run 
over  the  beds  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  but  they  need  the  air  and  light 
around  them  at  all  times.  The  soil  must 
be  in  good  heart  and  free  working,  well 
cultivated  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  at 
least,  for  though  they  are  not  particular- 
ly deep  rooting  subjects,  the  deep  work- 
ing of  the  soil  insures  a  plentiful  moist- 
ure supply  to  the  roots  by  capillary  at- 
traction. Moisture  these  must  have,  and 
it  is  useless  trying  to  get  the  best  results 
on  thin  hot  soils  that  bake  up  or  dry  out 
with  the  first  hot  sun  in*  summer.  On 
very  heavy,  wet  soils  the  plants  do  not 
make  so  vigorous  a  growth  nor  extend 
so  rapidly,  but  the  flowers  are  good  in 
such  positions  and  the  plants  hold  out 
well  during  hot  summers.    Indeed,  if  such 
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soils  can  be  brought  into  a  good  friable 
condition  by  drainage,  deep  cultivation 
and  the  admixture  of  grit,  sand  or  some 
such  lightening  material,  they  are  ideal 
for  the  culture  of  pyrethrums. 

As  noted  above,  the  varieties  are  end- 
less. Many  hundreds  of  named  kinds 
are  catalogued  by  nurserymen  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  page  with  them 
and  their  descriptions,  but  this  informa- 
tion can  be  gleaned  by  a  visit  to  a  good 
nursery  or  by  obtaining  a  catalogue  from 
some  of  our  leading  firms.  The  double 
forms  have  an  outer  row  of  petals  and 
the  center  is  quilled  like  the  old  style 
German  aster  or  anemone  fiowered  chrys- 
anthemum. Many  have  light  centers  and 
dark  outer  petals  and  vice  versa,  and 
there  are  others  with  long,  drooping  out- 
er florets  beautifully  twisted  or  curled, 
some  of  the  dark  crimsons  with  a  yellow 
center  being  remarkably  showy.  These 
come  midway  between  the  singles  and 
doubles,  while  the  true  singles  are  mar- 
guerite like  flowers  of  every  conceivable 
shade.  The  foliage,  too,  is  very  pretty, 
fern-like  and  deep  green,  an  admirable 
foil  to  the  flowers.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  if  the  earliest  plants 
are  cut  over,  flowers,  leaves  and  all,  the 
foliage  may  be  used  with  the  flowers  and 
the  plants  will  start  up  again  and  pro- 
duce another  lot  of  fine  flowers  in  late 
summer  and   autumn. 

Propagation  of  named  or  selected 
varieties  is  best  eflfecte*!  by  rjivision. 
In  cold  districts,  where  growth  starts 
late  in  spring,  some  clumps  of  the  varie- 
ties it  is  proposed  to  propagate  may  be 
lifted  in  fall  and  planted  in  frames  or 
protectors  where  they  can  be  pot  at 
any  time.  As  soon  as  the  first  signs  of 
{growth  are  apparent  in  spring  these 
Plumps  may  be  pulled  apart  into  very 
small  divisions  and  every  little  piece  will 
grow.  Prick  them  oflE  on  a  bench  at 
about  two  inches  apart  and  when  a  lit- 
tle growth  has  been  made  either  replant 
at  a  wider  distance  or  pot  separately  in- 
to 2-inch  pots.  By  the  middle  of  May 
these  will  be  sturdy  little  stock  to  plant 
out  in  borders  or  beds  previously  well 
prepared.  For  cutting  purposes,  plant 
this  stock  one  foot  apart  each  way  and 
cultivate  the  soil  carefully.  They  will 
soon  get  hold  and  grow  freely,  producing 
quite  a  number  of  fine  flowers  the  first 
season;  but  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  they  flower  most  abundantly, 
throwing  up  sheaves  of  blossom  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the 
old  clumps  many  years,  as  they  are  so 
readily  propagated  and,  beyond  the  first 
few  years,  the  flowers  come  smaller  and 
inferior  in  color. 

Propagation  by  seed  is  very  easy,  but. 
of  course,  seedlings  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  come  true  to  type.  Still  there 
are  excellent  strains  on  the  market  and 
many  beautiful,  though  varied,  forms 
may  be  raised  this  way.  It  is  easy  to 
raise  plants  from  spring  sowing  to  flow- 
er the  same  year,  but  the  best  results  fol- 
low sowing  in  July  or  August.  Plants 
will  result  from  this  sowing  that,  if  care- 
fully looked  after,  will  be  nice  stock  in 
2-inch  pots  by  winter,  or,  if  preferred, 
healthy  little  plants  in  frames.  These 
may  be  planted  out  in  spring  as  advised 
for  the  divisions  noted  above,  and  other- 
wise treated  similarly.  For  spring  sow- 
ing, sow  in  February  in  the  greenhouse 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  prick  them  into  flats  to  gain 
strength,  jwtting  them  singly  when  they 
are  ready  for  another  shift.  These  plants 
will  flower  in  August  and  will  make 
splendid  clumps  the  succeeding  year. 


PEONY  MODELE  DE  PERFECHON. 

Although  one  of  the  older  varieties 
Modele  de  Perfection  is  one  of  the  very 
best  herbaceous  peonies  and  one  that  may 
be  planted  with  every  confidence.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  very  full,  with  a 
globular  crimped  center  and  the  color  is 
a  delightful  shade  of  delicate  pink.  It  is 
a  good  grower  and  fine  either  for  cutting 
or  planting  for  effect   in  the   landscape. 


PLANTING  PEONIES. 

There  were  many  interesting  and  im- 
portant points  in  a  paper  by  Robert 
Tracy  Jackson,  Cambridge,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract: 

It  is  emphatically  best  to  plant  pe- 
onies in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  they 
may  be  transplanted,  if  necessary ;  but 
it  is  undesirable  to  purchase  stock  at 
that  time.  Frequently  plants  purchased 
in  spring  will  not  appear  above  ground 
the  first  year,  as  may  happen  with 
excellent  stock  coming  from  a  distance; 
also  in  spring  there  is  more  chance  of 
the  death  of  some  plants  than  with  fall 
planting.  If  plants  are  received  in  au- 
tumn   too    late    for   fall    planting,    as    is 


sometimes  the  case  in  importing,  or  if 
they  are  in  questionable  condition,  if 
small  enough,  it  is  best  to  pot  them  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter.  In  spring  they  can  then  be 
planted  out  without  (^sturbing  what 
roots  they  have  made. 

Peonies  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
without  transplanting  some  eight  or  ten 
years,  but  longer  is  undesirable  if  best 
results  are  to  be  attained.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  peonies  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  almost  indefinitely,  but 
this  is  a  mistake  if  good  results  are 
expected.  The  finest  flowers  are  to  be 
had  on  moderate-sized,  well-grown 
plants.  If  plants  are  left  too  long 
in  the  ground  they  sometimes  die  out 
in  the  center. 


LATE  SWEET  PEAS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  late  breadths 
of  sweet  peas  than  to  be  constantly  moist- 
ening the  surface  soil.  The  use  of  the 
hose  seems  to  freshen  up  the  plants  and 
just  for  a  time,  they  do  look  better  but 
the  sweet  pea  is  a  fairly  deep  rooting 
subject  and  when  the  bottom  soil  is  dry 
and  the  surface  continually  moistened  the 
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Jules  Calot.  Felix  Crousse.  Dorchester. 

SOME     FAVORITE    PEONIES     AT     VAUGHANS     NURSERIES,    WESTERN    SPRINGS,    ILL. 


root  system  is  quite  upset  and  this  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  branches  and,  in 
Bome  cases,  whole  plants  or  rows,  collaps- 
ing without  apparent  cause  in  hot  weath- 
er. It  is  far  better  to  leave  the  watering 
alone  entirely  and  to  depend  first  upon 
surface  cultivation  and  later  upon  a 
mulch  of  short  manure  to  keep  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  unless  the  watering  can 
be  very  thorough  and  kept  up. 


LAWN  CULTIVATION. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  lawns 
require  cultural  assistance  as  well  as 
any  other  garden  crop.  It  is  a  much 
tou  common  occurrence,  in  the  stress 
and  hurry  of  spring  work,  to  overlook 
the  top-dressing  due  to  an  impoverished 
lawn.  We  do  not  always  realize  that 
the  constant  mowing  and  sweeping  of 
tidily-kept  sward,  cannot  fail  to  deprive 
it  of  much  natural  nourishment,  which 
should  be  periodically  restored  in  a 
suitable  form  during  early  spring  and 
autumn.  On  lawns,  which  have,  for  any 
reason,  been  comparatively  neglected 
since  autumn,  no  time  should  be  lost  be- 
fore levelling  up  any  inequalities  in  the 
turf,  and  carefully  extracting  all 
plantains  and  other  coarse  weeds  or 
grasses.  After  rain  the  ground  should 
be  well  and  repeatedly  rolled;  first  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  opposite  sides, 
afterwards  varying  the  process  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  course.  In  this 
way  any  parts  of  the  surface  soil  which 
may  have  been  loosened  by  frosts  or 
worms  will  be  effectively  solidified. 

Artificial  manures  are  very  useful  on 
turf  of  all  kinds,  especially  where  well- 
decayed  stable  dung  is  not  easily  pro- 
curable. Superphosphate  of  lime  and 
kainit  may  with  advantage  be  mixed 
with  the  spring  dressing  at  the  rate  of 
from  100  to  200  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Where  it  is  thought  proper  to  encourage 
clover,  a  well-known  authority  recom- 
mends a  dressing  of  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  basic  slag,  and  two  to  three 
pounds  of  kainit  per  40  square  yards,  to 
be  applied  in  November.  Too  much 
clover,  however,  is  not  desirable  for 
ground  upon  which  games  are  played,  as 
it  is  somewhat  slippery,  especially  in 
damp  weather.  The  quickly  acting  stimu- 
lant, nitrate  of  soda,  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect  if  well  crushed  and  applied 
at  the  ratio  of  about  100  pounds  to  the 


acre  in  April.  It  is  best  given  in  two 
dressings,  during  showery  weather  if 
IK>ssible,  with  an  interval  of  about  a 
fortnight  between  each  dressing.  To 
facilitate  an  even  distribution,  the  nitrate 
may  be  mixed  with  sifted  soil.  A  word 
of  caution  may,  however,  be  in  season. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  unwise  practice 
to  apply  nitrogenous  salts  to  a  starved 
lawn,  if  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
other  necessary  plant  foods  are  absent. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  the  all-sutficing 
manure  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be ; 
and  when  administered  without  fjrst  en- 
riching the  soil  with  the  requisite  basis 
of  potash  and  phosphates,  its  exhaustive 
action  is  bound  to  have  deleterious  effects 
upon  tne  vitality  of  the  finer  grasses. 
The  unduly  forced  luxuriance,  althousfh 
gratifying  to  the  eye,  is  not  healthy 
growth,  and  is  only  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enfeebled  constitution  of 
the   turf. — Journal   of  Horticulture. 


VAUGHAW'S  ILLINOIS  NURSERIES. 

One  of  the  youngest  and  one  of  the 
best  appointed  nurseries  in  the  west  is 
that  connected  with  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago,  located  at  Western 
Springs,  about  half  an  hour's  ride  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
from  the  western  metropolis.  Trains 
run  back  and  forth  at  frequent  intervals, 
making  the  place  easy  of  access.  The 
firm's  greenhouse  establishment,  which 
is  much  older  than  the  nursery,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  same  point.  The  nursery 
proper  comprises  some  40  acres,  well 
filled  with  clean,  healthy  young  stock. 
During  the  season  just  closed  much  busi- 
ness was  done  in  ornamental  shrubs  of 
the  better  class  and  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  There  is  quite  a  large  area 
devoted  to  trees  and  many  of  the  kinds 
represented  are  quite  rare  in  this  country. 
The  trees  are  of  high  grade  and  will  be 
needed  to  meet  a  heavy  demand  in  this 
line.  There  has  been  an  exceptional  de- 
mand this  season  for  many  of  the  com- 
moner kinds,  especially  poplars.  Prop- 
agation on  an  extensive  scale  is  going 
on  rapidly  in  all  departments. 

Here  may  be  found  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  peonies  in  America,  the 
firm  having  been  at  work  on  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  even  before  the  nursery 
proper  was  started.  Nearly  all  com- 
mercial sorts  are  grown  and  the  best  in 


quite  large  quantities.  Among  the  var- 
ieties well  thought  of  are  La  Brune, 
fine  purplish  crimson,  mid-season ;  Nigri- 
cans, dark  red,  mid-season;  Octave  Vie 
Demay,  fine  white  lightly  tinged  with 
pink,  mid-season ;  lawn  variety ;  Dor- 
chester, late  light  pink,  good  for  cutting 
and  for  lawn ;  Gen.  Cavaignac,  shell  pink 
after  the  style  of  Marie  Lemoine;  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  brilliant  carmine-maroon, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  cheaper  sorts; 
Felix  Crousse,  best  red  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  quantity,  mid-season;  M.  Jules 
Elie,  mid-season,  rose  pink,  very  fine; 
Jeanne  d'  Arc.  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  light  pinks;  Edulis  Superfoa,  dark 
rose  pink,  mid-season;  Berlioz,  fine  red, 
mid-season;  Mad.  de  Vatry,  flesh  pink, 
fine  mid-season;  Marie  Lemoine,  late 
white :  Festiva  Maxima,  best  early  white ; 
Festiva  and  Duchesse  de  Nv^mours  (Calot) 
best  mid-season  whites;  Rubra  Trium- 
phans,  fine  dark  red  mid-season ;  and 
Triumphans  Gandavensis,  shell  pink, 
mid-season,  fine,  very  large.  The  crop 
of  flowers  has  been  exceptionally  fine  this 
season  and  cutting  was  begun  May  29, 
with  Festiva  Maxima. 

We  also  noted  a  very  extensive  plan- 
tation of  German  irises,  some  of  the 
more  prominent  varieties  being  Queen 
of  May.  Hector.  Clio.  Mrs.  Darwin  and 
Maori  King.  Iris  Sibirica  Yale  Blue 
was  very  fine,  the  color  being  of  ex- 
traordinary intensity.  In  the  herbaceous 
border  we  noted  many  fine  things,  some 
of  those  in  bloom  being  Anthericum 
liliastrum  giganteum,  Hemerocallis  Sov- 
ereign, Papaver  orientale  Masterpiece 
and  Iris  pallida  variegata. 

The  extensive  shrubbery  and  herbace- 
ous borders  contain  many  novelties  and 
are  well  worthy  of  inspection  at  any 
time  during  the  growing  season.  In  the 
fruit  department  we  noted  an  extensive 
plantation  of  a  new  Burbank  plum  of 
which  this  firm  controls  the  entire  stock, 
the  variety  being  as  yet  unnamed. 

Albert  T.  Hey,  now  superintendent  of 
the  greenhouse  department,  has  a  fine  lot 
of  stock  coming  on  for  the  fall  and  winter 
trade,  including  Begonia  Gloire  de  lior- 
raine,  box  and  bay  trees,  palms,  Neph- 
rolepia,  etc.  Poinsettias,  Jerusalem  cher- 
ries and  Christmas  plants  gcncrall5  ^et 
a  great  deal  of  attention  here  and  the 
stock  of  Baby  Rambler  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  forcing  roses  is  large  and  healthy. 
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The  Qreenhotise. 


BOUGAINVILLEAS. 

Both  young  and  old  plants  are  making 
a  vigorous  growth  and  in  order  to  keep 
this  going  moderate  feeding  is  in  order  on 
all  but  the  most  recently  potted  young 
stock.  Flowering  as  this  plant  does  all 
along  the  young  growth  late  stopping  or 
pinching  to  produce  other  shoots  is  not 
desirable.  But  later  on  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ripen  up  the  shoots  just  the 
point  of  each  may  be  taken.  This  will 
not  cause  them  to  break  into  growth  but 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  embryo 
flower  buds  causing  them  to  swell  up 
strongly  and  well. 

HTDRAIfG£AS. 

Pot  the  young  stock  in  4-inch  and  stand 
in  a  frame  or  outside  in  the  full  sun, 
only  shading  for  a  few  days  until  the 
roots  again  take  hold.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  ashes  or  other  material  they 
will  be  less  trouble  in  watering.  The 
plants  that  are  to  flower  next  spring  on 
single  stems  must  be  encouraged  to  fin- 
ish up  a  good  stout  bud  at  the  apex  of 
the  shoot  and  a  little  feeding  will  be  ad- 
visable. Smaller  stock,  or  plants  that 
have  to  be  grown  on  another  season, 
may  be  pinched  to  form  several  shoots. 
These  will  probably  be  planted  out  next 
season  early  and  will  make  fine  stock 
for  lifting  next  fall.  The  former  plants 
need  the  best  of  care  now  if  they  are  to 
finish  up  buds  strong  enough  to  produce 
good  single  flower  heads  next  spring. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  GERANIUMS. 

If  cuttings  were  rooted  as  advised  some 
time  ago  they  will  now  be  nice  little 
stocky  plants  ready  to  pot  into  2^-inch. 
Pot  them  firmly  in  good  soil  and  pinch 
out  the  point  of  each  shoot.  Give  them 
a  thorough   soaking  of  water  and  place 


is  needed,  not  a  strong  sappy  one  and  as 
the  growth  develops  any  flowers  that 
form  should  be  pinched  out  at  once.  Do 
not  let  these  plants  become  potbound  but 
shift  on  as  required  into  5-inch  pots 
pinching  the  shoots  again  until  the  re- 
quisite number  is  produced.  There  is 
yet  time  to  grow  fine  stock  for  winter 
fiowering  and  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
and  grown  on  as  described  for  the  ear- 
lier plants. 

PELARGONIUnS. 

Where  the  old  plants  were  placed  out- 
side directly  after  flowering  they  will  by 
now  be  sufficiently  rested  and  the  growui 
hard  enough  to  be  cut  back.  It  is  not 
well  to  keep  these  plants  beyond  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  unless  large  specimens  are 
needed,  and  any  older  than  this  may  have 
the  wood  taken  for  propagating  and  be 
thrown  away.  In  cutting  back  the 
plants  to  grow  on  another  season  have 
some  regard  as  to  their  future  shape 
and  prune  so  as  to  make  well  balanced 
specimens.  Where  convenient  cut  to  about 
an  inch  of  the  last  year's  wood,  leaving 
strong  growing  varieties  a  little  longer 
than  weaker  ones.  After  cutting  back 
stand  die  plants  in  the  full  sun  and  give 
no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  wood  from  shriveling.  If  the  weather 
proves  very  dry  spray  the  plants  once 
daily  to  ensure  a  free  break  of  young 
shoots.  The  prunings  may  be  made  into 
cuttings  and  rooted  in  the  usual  way, 
either  in  small  pots  or  flats,  the  latter 
giving  less  trouble  than  the  former  in 
watering.  In  any  case  they  strike  much 
more  freely  and  surely  optside  in  the 
full  sun  and  kept  very  moist  than  they 
will  on  the  greenhouse  benches. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

Since  the  advent  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  the  older  winter  flowering  be 
gonias  have  not  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  formerly,  but  there  is  room  for 
some  of  the  better  varieties  of  B.  sem- 


BOX  AND  BAY  TRBBS  AT  VAUGHAN'S  QRBBNHOUSES,  WESTERN  SPRINGS.  ILL. 


them  in  a  frame  in  the  full  light,  only 
shading  for  a  few  days  after  potting  un- 
til they  again  become  established.  Then 
reduce  the  shading  until  the  plants  will 
stand  the  full  sun  which  they  will  do  in 
about  two  weeks.    A  steady,  solid  growth 


perflorens,  B.  Weltoniensis  and  especial- 
ly for  the  hybrids  raised  between  these 
and  the  tuberous  rooted  summer  flower- 
ing section,  of  which,  if  memory  can  be 
relied  on,  John  Heal,  a  bright  scarlet, 
was  the  pioneer.    Nice  stock  of  these  be- 


gonias can  be  procured  now  in  2-incb 
pots  and  grown  on  for  winter  flowering. 
The  best  position  is  in  a  frame  or  a  nar- 
row span  roofed  house  on  the  side  stages, 
where  the  plants  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
light  that  is  going,  but  may  be  screened 
from  bright  sun  with  a  length  of  mus- 
lin or  other  thin  material  kept  about  a 
foot  away  from  the  glass,  so  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  passes  between  them.  Should 
any  flowers  be  present  keep  them  picked 
off,  and,  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  re- 
pot into  the  5-inch  size,  which  will  car- 
ry them  to  a  finish.  Aim  at  a  sturdy, 
solid  growth  rather  than  a  very  rapid 
one.  as  the  flowers  will  be  of  better  color 
and  produced  more  freely  from  these  than 
from  sappy  plants  rushed  along  in  heat. 
Overhead  spraying  must  not  be  heavy. 
It  is  refreshing  to  the  plants  to  gently 
spray  the  foliage  on  hot  afternoons  and 
early  in  the  morning,  but  heavy  douches 
w^eaken  them  and  render  watering  at  the 
roots  difficult.  The  habit  of  constant 
flowering  possessed  by  this  class  of  be- 
gonias has  to  be  overcome  by  removing 
the  buds  until  a  few  weeks  before  they 
are  wanted  in  flower. 


CraAMENS. 


The  earliest  sown  cyclamens  should  by 
this  time  be  ready  for  a  shjft  from  2%- 
inch  pots,  and,  if  they  are  well  rooted, 
may  go  into  5-inch  pots  right  away. 
There  is  no  danger  in  a  large  shift  to 
plants  that  are  judiciously  watered  after- 
wards, but  if  this  work  is  left  to  inex- 
perienced helpers,  with  no  interest  in  the 
plants  they  grow,  then  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  disaster,  for  some  of  the  pots 
will  be  soaked  out  with  water  and  others, 
probably,  will  not  have  enough.  The 
correct  treatment  for  them  is  to  place 
them  in  a  light  position,  yet  shaded  from 
bright  sunlight;  keep  the  hose  going  be- 
tween the  pots  to  prevent  rapid  drying 
and  just  keep  the  soil  a  little  moist  so 
the  roots  will  run  freely.  Light  spray- 
ing overhead  is  also  effectual  in  keep- 
ing the  foliage  plump  after  potting,  but 
it  is  easily  overdone.  Keep  the  temper- 
ature around  00*  at  night,  with  sufficient 
air  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moving,  and 
the  plants  will  soon  commence  to  grow 
with  a  will,  covering  the  pots  with  foli- 
age and  making  up  grand  bulbs  to  flower 
later. 


FORCING  BULBS. 


When    the    earliest    Roman    hyacinths 
and   Paper   White   narcissi   are   received 
take   them   out  of  the  packages  at  once 
and  lay  them  on  a  dry  bench  in  a  cool 
shed.     No   time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
the  earliest  bulbs  planted.     Use  shallow 
flats    for    the    Roman    hyacinths;    those 
for  the  Paper  White  narcissi  may  be  a 
little  deeper.     Fill  the  flats  loosely  with 
light   soil    and    plant    the   bulbs   thickly, 
firming    the    soil    over    and    around   the 
shoulders  of  the  bulbs  instead  of  under- 
neath.    Plant  so  that  the  points  of  the 
bulbs    are   just   out   of   the  soil   and   if 
sand  is  plentiful  scatter  a  little  of  this 
over  the  surface.    If  not  it  does  not  mat- 
ter   very    materially.      Water    the   flats 
thoroughly   and   take   them   to  the  open 
air,    standing    them    close    together     in 
batches  and  placing  tally  sticks  or  labels 
to  each  lot  so  they  can  be  easily  found. 
Then    cover   with    about   two   inches  of 
ashes  and  leave  the  bulbs  alone  for  from 
four  to  six  weeks.     By   this  time  they 
will    have    made   good    progress   at  the 
roots  and  will  be  ready  to  go  into  gentle 
warmth    for    forcing.      Bulbs    potted  or 
planted  and  placed  in  the  greenhoase  at 
once  are  never  so  satisfactory  as  those 
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treate«l  as  described,  so  obtain  the  bulbs 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  allow 
of  this.  There  is  no  saving  in  buying  the 
cheaper  grades,  so  go  to  a  firm  of  repute 
and  pay  the  proper  price  for  good,  solid, 
well  matured  bulbs.  Size  is  not  so  much 
a  good  test  as  weight  and  solidity,  and 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  mak- 
ing selections. 


OLD  GROWTH  OR  YOUNG  ROSES. 

This  title  seems  paradoxical  but  the 
term  old  growth  is  comparative.  When 
young  plants  have  taken  a  good  hold  of 
the  soil  and  produced  some  good  new 
shoots  the  old  wiry  shoots  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  plants  in  the  cutting  bench 
or  the  pots  make,  usually,  no  further 
progress.  The  pull  of  the  young,  vigor- 
ous shoots  is  too  much  for  them  and 
drawM  the  sap  past  them.  Growth  that 
is  checked  in  this  way  is  Invariably  the 
first  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  fungoid 
diseases  and,  in  consequence,  when  U^e 
plant  has  so  far  developed  that  this 
growth  can  be  spared  it  should  be  cut 
clean  out.  We  have  heard  good  growers 
and  section  men  object  to  cutting  these 
growths  away  on  the  ground  that  the 
more  leaves  are  on  the  plant  the  better 
the  root  action  will  be.  This  is  quite 
right,  but  the  removal  of  such  practically 
useless  shoots  allows  the  good  shoots  and 
new  leaves  more  room  to  expand  and 
these  are  they  that  are  the  most  benefit 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  as  hinted  above, 
plants  with  this  old  scrubby  wood 
left  in  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  any  disease  that  happens  to  be  going. 
Don*t  cut  the  plants  in  the  early  stages, 
leave  every  leaf  possible;  but  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  do  with- 
out them,  remove  these  useless  growths. 


CARNATIOH  LLOYD. 

Thi  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  house  of  the  new  carnation,  Lloyd, 
grown  by  the  originator,  H.  A.  Jahn, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  photographs 
were  taken  December  22,  showing  its 
freedom  in  winter,  and  the  originator 
says  of  it.  *'It  is  a  pedigree  seedling 
with  Enchantress  as  the  last  cross.  The 
first  cross  is  Silver  Spray  x  Daybreak; 
the  second  year  a  selected  seedling 
crossed  with  McGowen;  the  third  year 
seedling  recrossed  with  Queen  *,  the  fourth 
year  seedling  crossed  with  Lawson; 
the  fifth  year  seedling  crossed  with 
Enchantress  and  the  sixth  year  seedling 
selected  Lloyd.  In  Lloyd  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  carnation  that 
is  considered  by  competent  growers  all 
over  the  country  to  be  the  most  valuable 
florist's  variety  ever  produced. 

'*It  is  absolutely  an  ever  blooming 
carnation,  in  fact  the  only  one  in  ex- 
istence at  the  present  time  which  in 
truth  can  be  called  an  ever  bloomer.  A 
temperature  of  60''-62®  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  a  light  house  will  give 
as  fancy  a  flower  in  size  and  make  up 
as  any  strictly  fancy  carnation  to  date. 
Its  fragrance  is  wonderful,  and  the  keep- 
ing qualities  are  of  the  very  best. 
Flowers  shipped  and  tested  by  several 
prominent  dealers  and  growers  have 
been  pronounced  unexcelled. 

Cbawfobdsville,  Ind. — W.  J.  Krause 
is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  bee 
sting  on  his  thumb.  He  was  at  first 
quite  dumb,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  his 
tongue  and  lips,  and  he  was  nearly  dead 
before  medical  assistance  arrived.  It  is 
a  most  peculiar  case,  but  after  hypo- 
dermic injections  had  been  given,  the 
patient  gradually  recovered. 


THE  MODERN  GLADIOLUS. 
Cmtoral  bstmctiOBt. 

The  questions  of  climate  and  season  for 
planting  in  alj  countries  must  be  deter- 
mined by  existing  local  conditions,  as  no 
rigid  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  could 
be  followed  inflexibly  in  various  alti- 
tudes, with  local  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
natural  drainage  conditions  existing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  often  these  di- 
verse influences  exist  within  very  limited 
.  areas. 

It  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  my  com- 
posite hybrids  are  bred  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  such  diverse  and  conflicting  situ- 
ations, and  further  that  they  are  devel- 
oped on  four  different  soils,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  them  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  shock  of  local  and  changed  con- 
ditions. The  first  effect  is  produced  by 
scientific  hybridization  in  which  desirable 
vital  forces  are  transmitted  from  wild 
species  of  many  and  differing  qualities, 
inherited  from  ages  of  restrictive  environ- 
ment. It  would  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  produce  such  results  from  the  off- 
spring of  any  one  wild  species  in  view  of 
the  well-known  restrictions  referred  to, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  transfer  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  several  species  to  in- 
dividual types  from  which  objectionable 
peculiarities  have  been  eliminated. 

The  quality  of  adaptability  to  these 
changed  conditions  of  soil  has  been  fixed 
by  development  on  four  secUons  of  my 
farm  selected  for  this  purpose,  sandy, 
sandy  loam,  clay  loam  and  humus  or 
vegetable  deposit,  and  the  influence  of 
this  treatment  has  been  proven  by  matur- 
ing on  a  special  breeding  section  where 
not  only  their  racial  characteristics  could 
be  transmitted  in  hybridization,  but  their 
adaptability  to  change  proven  before  us- 
ing for  this  purpose. 

The  gladiolus  is  not  exacting  in  its 
demands  np<m  the  soil.  I  have  grown  it 
on  one  block  of  land  yearly  for  over  15 
years,  the  only  fertilizer  used  being  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  and  hardwood 
ashes  applied  before  plowing  in  the  au- 
tumn. No  fertilizers  are  needed  on  strong 
now  soils  as  a  imle. 

Profuse  watering  at  intervals  is  de- 
sirable where  local  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  limited  rainfall  prevail  during  the 
season  of  active  plant  growth  and  bloom- 
ing. A  brief  period  of  ripening  before 
the  latter  season  is  beneficial,  if  not  too 
severe,  as  this  hardens  the  plant  tissues 


and  assures  flowers  and  spikes  of  in- 
creased durability  and  quality.  Exces- 
sively succulent  growth  is  not  beneficial 
to  plant,  flower  or  corm. 

For  best  results,  plant  in  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  in  locations  having  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  avoid  crowding 
by  other  plants  or  overshading  by  trees, 
buildings  or  hedges.  Plant  from  two  to 
four  inches  deep  according  to  the  size  of 
the  corms — ^matured  corms  never  less 
than  four  inches, — two  to  four  inches 
apart  in  double  rows,  which  may  be 
made  as  close  as  12  inches  in  beds  or 
borders.  The  greatest  satisfaction  is  se- 
cured by  growing  several  thousand  in  the 
vegetable  garden  for  daily  cutting  as  the 
first  flowers  open. 

Dig  the  corms  before  the  ground  freezes, 
cut  off  the  stalk  close  to  the  corm  and 
store  in  a  cool  dry  place,  in  baskets  or 
shallow  boxes.  The  old  corm  may  be  re- 
moved a  few  weeks  later  when  convenient. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  plant 
dies  down  before  harvesting  the  corms, 
as  a  few  weeks  after  blooming  is  suf- 
ficient to  mature  both  for  this  purpose. 

G. 


WHAT  ARE  STRAWBERRIES? 

It  was  an  arbitration  case,  in  which 
a  nursery  collection  of  plants  was  the 
bone  of  contention.  Counsel  was  anxious 
to  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  various 
plants  were.  There  was  mention  of 
gypsophila  and  physalis.  "They  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  sir,"  said  the  ex- 
pert. "Herbaceous  perennials  are  plants 
with  annual  tops  and  everlasting  bot- 
toms" was  then  offered  as  a  definition, 
and,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  wasn't  bad. 
Daisies,  pansies,  and  sweet  Williams  were 
called  annuals.  Rhodendrons  were  hit 
off  all  right  as  shrubs,  but  there  was 
some  trouble  in  placing  roses.  Then  came 
strawberries,  and  the  whole  court  stuck. 
But  our  expert  was  ready.  "Strawber- 
ries are  trees  because  they  bear  fruit," 
says  he.  Clearly  it  wouldn't  have  done 
to  call  them  annuals,  and  their  "ever- 
lasting tops"  kept  them  out  of  peren- 
nials; they  wouldn't  go  with  rhododen- 
drons and  roses,  nor  would  the  witness 
have  them  included  with  vegetables.  And 
so  they  were  written  down  trees,  although 
the  terms  of  the  lease  forbade  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit  trees.  I  wonder  what  straw- 
berries really  are. — ^London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 


CARNATION   LLOYD  AT  H.  A.  JAHNS    NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.'^ 

Grown  under  10x18  glass;  photogniphed  December  22,  1907. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 


FIG  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Although  the  fig  is  so  easily  grown 
under  glass  when  got  about  in  the  right 
way  possibly  no  other  fruit  so  puzzles 
beginners.  It  is  annoying,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  find  nice  promising  look- 
ing little  figs  forming  on  the  growth  and 
have  them  swell  up  to  about  half  size 
or  less  and  then  fall  off  in  the  way  de- 
scribed by  "Ficus"  who  writes  for  help 
in  this  matter.  To  get,  instead  of  lus- 
cious fruit,  long  canes  and  leaves  al- 
most as  large  as  rhubarb  leaves  is  cer- 
tfinly  not  exactly  satisfactory  and  in 
the  following  notes  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  clear  the  salient  points  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  fruit  as  these  appeal  to  the 
amateur  or  small  grower. 
Dont  Overfeed. 

The  most  frequent  mistake  made  in 
fig  culture  is,  without  doubt,  overfeeding. 
It  may  be  that  not  a  spade  full  of  ma- 
nure has  been  put  to  the  trees  or  a 
pinch  of  chemical  fertilizer.  The  roots 
are  great  seekers  after  food  and,  like 
some  humans,  the  fig  tree  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  nourishment  than  is  good 
for  it.  Some  people  may  think  this  is 
impossible  and  that  a  tree  will  not  ab- 
sorb more  food  than  is  good  for  it  but 
such  people  forget  the  artificial  treat- 
ment which  the  fig  tree  is  given  under 
cultivation.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  tree  to  make  a  free  and  unrestricted 
growth  under  glass.    If  we  could,  Nature 


ImUatlagNAtiire. 

What  Nature  does  in  her  own  appar- 
ently extravagant  way  we  have  to  imi- 
tate under  our  glass  firmament.  Only 
instead  of  waiting  years. for  fruit,  we 
hurry  up  matters  by  restricting  the 
growth.  In  the  earlier  stages  we  keep 
the  young  trees  in  comparatively  small 
pots  and  later  when  the  trees  are  ready 
to  go  to  their  permanent  fruiting  quar- 
ters we  see  to  it  that  the  roots  are  not 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will  but  kept  in  a 
bricked  or  concrete  chamber.  We  have 
had  a  fig  tree,  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
house  devoted  to  grape  vines,  that  cov- 
ered nearly  400  feet  of  space  yet  the 
roots  were  confined  to  a  small  border  30 
inches  square  and  less  than  two  feet 
deep.  In  this  confined  space,  soil  and 
rough  lime  and  brick  rubbish  were 
rammed  nearly  as  hard  as  a  road  and 
the  roots,  not  being  able  to  collect  large 
quantities  of  feed,  could  only  produce 
short  jointed,  hard  and  comparatively 
small  shoots,  just  the  kind,  in  short, 
needed  for  fruit  production. 
Training  ng  Trees. 

The. habit  of  the  fig  tree  is  to  be  con- 
stantly producing  young  shoots,  and  along 
these,  the  young  figs  are  produced.  The 
aim  of  the  grower  then  in  the  first  place 
must  be  to  fill  the  space  with  what  may 
be  termed  the  main  branches,  whether 
these  be  trained  to  a  wall,  under  the 
roof  glass  or  on  a  free  headed  standard 
or  dwarf  tree.  Each  year  young  shoots 
will  be  taken  and,  after  they  have  fruited, 
these  will  be  cut  out.  But  the  shoots 
must  not  be  loft  to  ramble  at  will.    When 
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would  in  due  time  right  the  matter  and 
after  our  fig  tree  had  attained  its  full 
size  and  the  roots  had  used  up  much  of 
the  nutriment  in  the  soil,  fruit  would 
be  produce<l.  This  would  check  the  ex- 
uberant growth  and  the  tree  would  con- 
tinue   to    fniit    regularly. 


about  two  feet  of  growth  have  been  made 
the  shoots  must  have  just  the  ends 
pinche<l  out  as  this  will  divert  some  of 
the  sap  to  the  forming  fruit  and  help 
it  to  swell.  It  will  also  prevent  the 
foliage  getting  too  thick  and  heavy  and 
keeping     the     light     out     of     the    young 


growth.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
beginner  will  be  able  to  do  it  all  at  once, 
but  experienced  growers  get  into  the 
knack  of  so  pinching  the  shoots  that  a 
nicely  balanced  lot  of  fruiting  w^ood  all 
over  the  tree  is  the  result. 
Froit  Formation. 
As  noted  above,  the  fruit  is  produced 
along  the  young  growth  at  intervals. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  fig  that 
it  has  no  flower  apparent.  The  flowers 
proper  are  inside  the  fleshy  envelope 
that  we  call  the  fruit  and  are  out  of 
sight.  In  probably  all  fruits  there  is  a 
time  when  swelling  is  checked ;  that  is 
when  the  work  of  fecundation  is  going 
on.  In  stone  fruits  it  is  when  the  stone 
is  forming  but  in  figs  it  is  at  the  time 
the  flowers  are  fertilized.  This  check 
lasts  for  a  week  or  two  and  then,  in 
gardeners*  parlance,  the  fruit  takes  its 
second  swelling.  When  this  is  well  under 
way  it  is  safe  to  feed  a  little  more  free- 
ly and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  swell- 
ing up  fine  luscious  fruit.  Sometimes  the 
fruits  are  carried  over  winter  in  a  quiet 
state;  that  is  the  buds  form  in  autumn 
and  remain  stationary  until  the  rise  of 
the  sap  in  spring  starts  them  swellin? 
again  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  fin- 
est early  figs  are  produced  under  glass. 
Brown  Turkey  is  the  best  all  round  varie- 
ty to  grow,  not  so  large  as  the  Ischia 
varieties  but  very  free  and  very  con- 
stant and  dependable. 

IIOBTUS. 


FLORICULTURE  AT  A  mSSOURI  SCHOOL. 

A  visit  paid  to  the  training  school  for 
boys  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  instructive  one.  Hillard 
Brewster  has  full  charge  of  the  floral 
department  at  this  school.  I  noticed 
several  copies  of  the  American  Florist 
around  the  greenhouses  and  the  captain 
assured  me  it  was  a  very  instructive 
journal.  There  are  two  greenhouses,  one 
in  which  the  plants  and  palms  are  stored 
in  winter  and  one  in  which  carnations 
and  chrysanthemums,  smilax  and  Aspara- 
gus plumosus  are  grown.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  are 
fine. 

White  Perfection,  Enchantress,  Harlo- 
warden  and  pink  Enchantress  carnations 
are  grown.  The  stock  is  now  in  the 
field  and  looking  fine  and  will  be  put 
into  the  house  the  latter  part  of  August. 
They  have  found  that  two-thirds  soil 
and  one- third  good  rotten  manure  is  a 
good  compost  and  use  the  same  soil  for 
chrysanthemums.  The  varieties  grown 
are:  Mayor  Weaver,  Modesta  and  Con- 
vention Hall,  a  fine  white.  A  small 
house,  10x50,  is  used  for  raising  lettuce 
and  parsley.  The  houses  are  heated  now 
by  the  electric  plant.  The  boys  under 
Captain  Brewster  will,  if  attentive,  learn 
enough  during  their  term  here  to  hire 
out  to  practical  florists.  Captain  Brew- 
ster cannot  be  given  praise  enough  for 
his  good  work  here.  W.  F. 


Seneca,  N.  Y. — A  distinguished  gath- 
ering of  horticulturists  and  one  repre- 
senting numerous  states  assembled  at  the 
farm  of  T.  B.  Wilson  July  21.  The 
party  consisted  of  instructors  in  horti- 
culture in  various  state  exi)erimental  sta- 
tions and  is  in  this  section  inspecting 
the  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards,  par- 
ticularly the  apple  orchards  of  Ontario 
county  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Keuka 
lake  region.  Their  inspection  of  T.  B. 
Wilson's  splendid  apple  orchards  was 
gratifying  to  them  and  flattering  to  Mr. 
Wilson,     ^jitized  by 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LBMOINE'S  NEW  DEUTZIAS. 

Lemoine  &  Son,  of  Nancy,  France, 
have  offered  to  the  trade  this  season, 
among  their  annual  series  of  novelties, 
some  remarkable  varieties  of  deutzia. 
The  deutzia  is  one  of  the  families  that 
have  been  most  improved  by  the  skillful 
and  persistent  hybridization  of  Messrs. 
Lemoine,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  trace 
briefly  the  history  of  these  crosses  which 
have  enriched  our  gardens  with  such  de- 
lightful shrubs. 

In  1891,  Messrs.  Lemoine  crossed  Deut- 
zia parviflora  with  the  pollen  of  D.  gra- 
cilis; from  this  they  obtained  D.  Le- 
raoinci,  which  has  b'een  notably  improved 
in  the  varieties  Gompacta,  Boule  de  Neige 
and  Avalanche,  remarKable  for  the  pro- 
Fusion  of  the  flowers,  which  form  com- 
pact balls  or  close  panicles. 

On  the  appearance  of  D.  discolor  pur- 
purascens,  remarkable  for  the  rose  shad- 
ing of  the  buds  and  the  exterior  of  the 
flowers,  Messrs.  Lemoine  at  once  crossed 
it  with  several  other  species,  and  succeed- 
ed in  producing  a  series  of  hybrids  inher- 
iting in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
rosy  coloring  of  this  variety,  while  be- 
inpT  far  superior  in  point  of  hardiness. 
With  D.  gracilis  used  as  pollen  or  seed 
bearer,  Messrs.  Lemoine  obtained  shrubs 
absolutely  hardy,  having,  in  both  cases, 
growth  resembling  the  seed-bearing  par- 
ent, and  which  were  called,  in  conse- 
quence, D.  gracilis  hybrids  (including 
Venusta,  Carminea,  Eximia,  Multiflora, 
Rosea)  and  D.  discolor  hybrids  (includ- 
insr  floribunda  and  grandiflora). 

They  also  utilized  D.  discolor  purpuras- 
cens  to  enrich  the  line  of  their  first  hy- 
brids. D.  Lcmoinei,  and  this  series  of 
crosses  produced  the  most  charming  varie- 
ties, such  as  Boule  Rose  and  Fleur  de 
l*oramier,  whose  sprays  are  crowded  from 
base  to  tip  with  round  corymbs  of  20  to 
25  or  30  pinkish  white  or  soft  pink  flow- 
ers, with  deeper  pink  exterior.  They  also 
crossed  D.  discolor  purpurascens  with  D. 
parviflora.  Of  the  results  of  this  cross 
they  retained  but  one,  D.  kalmiaeflora, 
so  named  because  the  flowers  resemble 
tnose  of  the  kalmia.  The  bush  is  hardy, 
vigorous  and  produces,  from  the  middle 
of  May,  large  corymbs  consisting  of  10 
or  more  rosy  white  flowers,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shaded  pink 
at  the  tips.  They  have  also  utilized  D. 
corymbiflora,  which,  crossed  with  D.  parvi- 
flora produced  D.  myriantha,  illustrated 
herewith,  a  very  hardy  plant  which  is 
covered,  about  June  10,  with  a  large 
number  of  branching  corymbs  which  open 
nearly  flat;  the  flowers,  snowy  white, 
are  as  large  as  those  of  D.  Lemoinei. 

D.  scabra  and  D.  Sieboldiana  were  also 
made  use  of  by  Messrs.  Lemoine  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  crosses,  which  are  very 
recent,  are  most  encouraging.  In  ferti- 
lizing D.  scabra  with  D.  discolor  grandi- 
flora (hybrid),  they  have  obtained  some 
very  curious  plants  of  novel  appearance, 
notably  the  following  sorts,  which  deserve 
a  detailed  description : 

D.  discolor  stellata. — Very  elegant 
shrub,  seldom  over  40  inches  high,  form- 
ing a  tuft  of  close  branches  with  small 
toothed  foliage.  Flowers  the  end  of 
May;  sprays  elongated;  flowers  medium, 
starlike,  pinkish  white  or  carmine  pinK, 
anthers  golden  yellow. 

D.  discolor  camea  (new). — ^Dense  and 
dwarf,  leaves  medium,  dark  green ;  spray« 
elongated,  very  full,  25  or  30  well-openen 
or  even  recurved  flowers,  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  in  diameter,  flesh  white,  re- 
verse soft  pink;  stamens  erect  and  even, 
then  spreading,  buds  light  pink.  Often 
continues  in  bloom  a  month. 

D.  discolor  lactea  (new). — Plant  tuft- 
like, leaves  narrow,  toothed,  light  green ; 
panicles  of  rather  large  flowers,  milk- 
white,  petals  lanceolate. 


liant  promise.  Some  years  ago  Messrs. 
Lemoine  utilized  D.  VilmorinsB,  especially 
for  crossing  with  D.  crenata  candidissima 
plena,  and  obtained  very  vigorous  large 
bushes,  very  hardy,  even  more  free  bloom- 
ing than  D.  prenata  and  earlier,  with  very 
large  flowers  single  or  double.  These 
crosses,    which    appear    very    promising. 
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The  crossing  of  D.  gradlis  with  D.  Sie- 
boldiana has  furnished  a  series  of  plants 
Interesting  for  their  freeaom  of  bloom, 
elegant  habit  and  hardiness,  notably: 

D.  gracilis  fastuosa. — Erect  stems, 
toothed  foliage,  of  a  light  green  color; 
blooming  in  crowded  spikes  of  20  to  25 
flowers,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter; petals  milk-white,  stamens 
chrome  yellow. 

D.  gracilis  Candelabrum. — ^Long  droop- 
ing sprays;  stems  dark,  leaves  elongated, 
light  green  bordered  with  brown ;  flowers 
crowded,  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across,  having  often  six  to  eight  petals, 
cream  white  passing  to  milk  white;  sta- 
mens light  yellow. 

These  handsome  shrubs  are  much  super- 
ior to  D.  gracilis,  not  only  for  their  vigor 
and  ease  of  culture,  but  also  for  the  enor- 
mous profusion  of  their  flowers,  which 
cover  the  entire  branch  and  bend  it  under 
their  weight.     This  new  race  gives  bril- 


have  an  added  interest  in  the  fact  that  up 
to  this  time  D.  crenata  could  not  be  hy- 
bridized by  a  strange  pollen.— G.  T.  Grig- 
nar,  in  Revue  Horticole. 


TuE  tamarisk  is  very  beautiful  in 
Jackson  park,  Chicago,  and,  now  so  few 
good  shrubs  are  in  flower,  it  is  doubly 
welcome. 

Tree  Surgeons  are  mostly  tree  butch- 
ers, and  the  owners  of  trees  should  be 
warned  against  them  generally.  We 
would  prefer  the  advice  of  a  reputable, 
practical  nurseryman  on  all  tree  and 
shrub  matters  to  that  of  the  landscape 
architect,  landscape  engineer,  tree  sur- 
geon or  plant  doctor  who  chops  down 
splendid  tracts  of  sylvan  beauty  to  en- 
able him  to  book  an  order  for  unsuitable 
and  costly  nursery  stopk^^^  supplying  same 
from  his  owij  nursery  pr  _tljra\  pfvqnponfed- 
erate.       Digitized 
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The  Rose  Corner. 


E.  G.  HILL  ON  NEW  ROSES^IN  PAIOS. 

So  many  inquiries  having  reached  me 
as  to  the  judging  of  the  new  roses  at 
Paris  and  some  reports  having  been  pub- 
lished which  need  restating  In  order  to 
put  the  matter  correctly  before  Ameri- 
cans interested,  I  deem  it  best  to  briefly 
state  the  case:  The  city  of  Paris, 
Prance,  is  anxious  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  the  city  attractive  to  visit- 
ors; with  this  in  view  and  in  order  to 
give  an  additional  attraction  the  munici- 
pality at  the  instigation  of  M.  Jules 
Gravereaux  has  established  in  the  great 
park  known  as  the  Bois  de  Bolougne 
the  Garden  Bagatelle,  which  is  given  over 
to  roses,  the  garden  being  under  the  able 
management  of  M.  Forestier. 

The  call  was  issued  last  autumn  and 
winter  asking  the  originators  of  new  rose§ 
to  send  four  plants  of  each  of  their  new 
varieties  for  planting  in  the  Garden  Bag- 
atelle; these  rose  plants  were  set  out  in 
beds,  each  variety  being  grouped  together. 
There  were  87  rose  novelties  submitted 
and  planted,  making  a  total  of  34S.  The 
prizes  were:  The  grand  prize  of  Baga- 
telle, a  large  gold  medal  given  by  the 
city  of  Paris;  two  premier  prizes,  the 
first  given  by  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
the  second  by  the  National  Horticulture 
Society  of  France ;  two  second  prizes,  the 
first  by  the  rose  section  of  the  National 
Horticulture  Society,  the  second  by  the 
French  National  Rose  Society. 

The  competition  was  most  interesting 
and  unique  in  character.  The  jury  was 
composed  of:  M.  A.  Ohenoux.  president 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  who 
was  chairman;  Arthur  Paul,  of  England; 
Peter  Lambert,  Germany ;  Constant  Sou- 
pert,  Luxembourg;  B.  G.  Hill,  United 
States;  M.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Pemet, 
Leveque,  and  Chatenay,  representing  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  France. 

The  jury,  forming  themselves  into  a 
committee,  decided  that  a  second  judg- 
ing of  these  roses  should  take  place  in 
September  next  when  the  final  awards 
will  be  made.  The  committee  was  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  a  Cew 
of  the  roses  were  past  their  best  state 
80  far  as  bloom  was  concerned,  a  num- 
ber not  being  in  bloom  at  all.  It  was 
thought  best  in  the  interest  of  all  who 
had  submitted  and  sent  their  roses  to  be 
judged  that  strict  equity  demanded  a  sec- 
ond judgment.  All  the  judges  agreed  to 
return  at  the  call  of  M.  Gravereaux  at 
such  time  in  September  as  he  deemed 
best,  excepting,  of  course,  the  representa- 
tive from  the  United  States. 

The  awards  so  far  as  made,  and  which 
are  subject  to  increase,  were  as  follows, 
10  points  being  the  maximum:  Lyon 
Rose,  from  its  unique  color,  seemed  to 
take  the  lead  and  was  voted  the  maximum 
number  of  points.  All  the  varieties  scor- 
ing from  five  points  ap  certainly  possessed 
qualities  that  should  make  them  perma- 
nent additions  to  our  list  of  good  roses. 
I  was  sorry  that  John  Cook's  rose,  My 
Maryland,  did  not  have  a  flower  or  bud 
showing;  I  look  for  this  variety  and 
others  to  make  their  mark  at  the  sec- 
ond judging.  In  the  event  of  a  number 
of  varieties  receiving  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  10  points,  the  judges  will  vote  as 
to  their  respective  positions  and  the 
prizes  will  be  awarded  accordingly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judging  one 
of  the  most  elegant  dinners  was  served 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy; 
we   were   further  shown   every   nice   at- 


tention possible  to  think  of.  The  ex- 
hibition as  planned  and  carried  out  at  the 
Garden  Bagatelle  is  certainly  an  innova- 
tion on  all  previous  methods  employed 
of  arriving  at  the  good  qualities  of  new 
roses  and  the  experiment  is  certainly 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  thought.  My 
own  opinion  is  this :  The  roses  submitted 
should  be  established  the  previous  sum- 
mer or  season  so  that  they  might  show 
their  possibilities  under  good  root  action, 
and,  as  the  varieties  of  roses  vary  a  few 
days  in  their  time  of  flowering,  it  would 
seem  important  that  the  jury  have  sev- 
eral inspections  so  as  to  see  the  varieties 
at  their  best  when  passing  upon  them. 
1  believe  that  to  M.  Jules  Gravereaux 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  inception  of 
this  novel  method  of  exhibiting  roses.  M. 
Gravereaux  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  rosarians  living,  as  a  visit  to 
his  wonderful  rose  garden  will  attest. 
C(MBmittee*8  Report. 
This  report  is  subject  to  revision  in 
September,  the  varieties  being  awarded 
points  as  follows : 
Lyon   Roae    (H.  T.).    Pernet-Ducher,   VenlSRlenx, 

Jean  Note  (H.  T.),  Pernet-Ducher.  Venlssleox,  9. 

Hector  Mackensle  (H.  T.),  M.  GuUlot,  Lyon,  ». 

Mile,  Ix>ul8e  Leroy  (T.),  M.  L.  Leroy,  Ansen?,  8. 

CUateau  de  C.  Vougeot  (H.  T.).  Pernet-Dncher,  H. 

Admiral  Evans  (H.  T.),  E.  G.  HUl.  Rich- 
mond,   Ind.,   8. 

Rhea  Reld  (H.  T.),  E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond, 
Ind..    8. 

Mw.  luabcUe  Milner  (H.  T.).  W.  Paul  k.  Son, 
Waltham,    Eng.,    8. 

Mme.  Segond  Weber  (H.  T.),  M.  Soupert,  Lux- 
embourg.    Germany,    8. 

Comteaae  Cedle  Lnram  (H.  T.),  M.  Brauer, 
San   Remo,   7. 

Mrs*.  Dudley  Cross  (T.),  W.   Paul  k  Son.  7. 

Indiana    (H.  T.).  B.  G.   Hill,   7. 

Madonna  (H.  T.).  J.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Md.,  7. 

Altmarker    (H.  T.),  J.   O.   Schmidt.   Erfurt.   7. 

Mme.  Pierre  Lafflte  (Beng.  X  Sarm),  M.  Graver- 
eaux,   6. 

Mrs.  It.  A.  Waddell   (H.  T.),  Pernet-Dncher.  6. 

Frau  Satltatsrat  D'Staub  (H.  T.),  P.  Lam- 
bert.   Trier,    Germany,    6. 

Kathley    (H.   T.).    W.    Paul   &  Son,    6. 

The   Oregon    (H.    T.),    B.    O.    Hill.    6. 

GomtftBsc   Icy  Hardegg   (H.  T.).    M.   Soupert,  5. 

Dorothy  Page  Roberts  (H.  T.),  A.  Dickson, 
Newtownards,    Ire.,    6. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Neate  (H.  T.),  Bide  ft  Son,  Fam- 
ham,  Eng..   6. 

Orothersog  Frlederlch    (H.   T.).    P.   Lambert,   5. 

Gloire  de  Chedane-Gulnolssean  (H.  R.),  M. 
Gulnolsse:iu,    Angers.    C. 

Fran  Oberhofgnrtner  Singer  (H.  T.),  P.  Lam- 
bert,  5. 

Mme.   P.  Buler   (H.   Y.),  M.   Guillot,  Lyon,   4. 

Mme.  Bory  d'Arnex  (H.  T.),  M.  Soupert,  Lux- 
embourg,   4. 

Pnuln  Paternotte  (Poly.),  M.  Kette,  Luxem- 
bourg,   3. 

I/>ja  Gralfin  von  Moran   (H.  T.>,  J.  Paul,  .3. 


Souvenir    de    Montretout    (H.    R.),    M.    ProoHt, 

St.   Clond.   8. 
Mme.  Louis  Bailly  (H.  T.),  M.  Guillot,  I^on,  8. 
Knbrtfolla  X  Paul  Neyron  (Hyb.),  M.  Cayenx.  R. 
Br»rdefinx    (Mult.),    M.    Soupert.   Luxembourg.  1. 


POT  ROSES. 


Plants  that  were  repotted  earlier  in 
the  season  are  making  a  grand  growth, 
the  warm,  dry  weather  being  all  in  their 
favor  as  long  as  the  roots  are  kept  moist 
and  the  tops  sprayed.  The  first  leaves 
on  the  new  growths  of  the  ramblers  are 
now  fully  developed  and  any  old  twiggy 
shoots  that  might  have  been  left  when 
pruning  may  be  taken  off  now.  Use  the 
greatest  care  with  the  long  shoots  now 
forming  and  see  they  are  not  mutilated 
in  any  way.  The  very  strongest  may 
need  pinching  in  order  to  swell  up  the 
lower  buds,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  is  unnecessary  and  great  care  is 
needed  lest  these  eyes  break  into  growth. 
Where  needed  tie  the  growths  well  apart 
to  allow  the  light  and  air  to  reach  every 
part  of  them  but  avoid  twisting  or  bend- 
ing the  shoots  as  yet,  such  bending  fre- 
quently resulting  in  starting  the  eyes 
along  the  growth  which  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  dormant.  Heavy  feeding  is  not 
good  practice  but  a  little  manure  water 
now  is  a  great  help  to  the  growth.  Soot 
is  a  peculiarly  effective  manure  for  roses, 
helping  to  keep  mildew  in  check  and  im- 
proving the  color  of  the  foliage.  A  tub 
or  tank  with  a  bag  of  soot  steeping  in 
it  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  around 
at  this  time  of  year. 


ROSA  LAXA  AS  A  ROSE  STOCK. 

This  species  of  rosa  was  believed  to  be 
superior  to  R.  canina  as  a  seedling  stock, 
and  as  such  recommended  originally  by 
growers  in  Zurich.  In  Germany  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  in  the  matter  of  stem 
formation  it  was  superior  to  R.  canina 
and  its  varieties;  but  it  was  found  that 
R.  laza  answered  admirably  when 
budded  at  the  collar.  The  plant  is  a 
much  quicker  grower  in  good  soil  than 
R.  canina,  so  that  seedlings  pricked  out 
in  the  spring  months  were  fit  for  bud- 
ding in  August.  All  varieties  budded  on 
it  grow  with  much  vigor.  Any  essen- 
tial influence  or  alteration  by  the  use 
of  R.  laxa  as  a  stock  has  not  been  ob- 
served in  forced  plants. 
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The  Oracle. 

Yoaare  invited  to  consult  **TBK  OIAGLK"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  addreae  should  in  all  cases  be  giren. 

SmLAX  CULTURE. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

How  can  I  get  the  better  results  from 
smilax,  on  medium  or  low  benches? 

W.  H.  N. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  height  to  grow 
a  7-foot  or  S-foot  string,  medium  height 
benches  are  better  than  very  low  ones, 
but  low  benches  or  beds  must,  perforce, 
be  used  in  very  low  houses. 


SWEET  PEAS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  sweet  peas,  Dorothy  Eckford, 
White  Wonder,  Katherine  Tracy,  Flora 
Norton,  D.  R.  Williams,  be  successfully 
grown  under  glass  and  be  had  in  bloom 
by   Christmas?  A.   V.  B. 

The  varieties  Dorothy  Eckford,  White 
Wonder.  Kate  Tracy,  Flora  Norton,  D. 
R.  Williams,  King  Edward  and  other 
late  flowering  varieties  will  not  bloom  for 
Christmas  if  sown  now  and  not  before 
the  latter  part  of  April.  The  best  time 
to  plant  these  varieties  is  in  November 
and  December. 


CHRYSARTHERUn  LEAVES  INJURED. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  enclose  some  chrysanthemum  leaves 
that  are  badly  injured  in  some  way. 
Would  it  be  best  to  throw  them  out  and 
replant  or  can  I  save  them?  Root  disease 
of  some  kind  seems  to  be  the  trouble 
but  fresh  manure  was  also  used  upon 
them  and  this  may  have  helped  to  cause 
the  injury.  O.  A.  M. 

The  only  apparent  injury  to  the  leaves 
was  about  the  worst  case  of  thrips  attack 
we  have  seen.  The  leaves  were  literally 
alive  with  insects  when  they  arrived  and, 
naturally,  both  the  growing  points  and 
the  leaves  were  in  a  bad  way.  If  the 
plants  are  all  as  bad  as  the  samples 
sent  we  would  certainly  throw  them  out, 
for  they  will  do  no  good.  Another  sea- 
son keep  a  close  watch  and  spray  with 
nicoticide  directly  the  first  signs  of  in- 
sects are  seen.  And  if  you  have  any 
plants  near  these  that  are  clean  be  very 
careful  to  spray  these  regularly  and 
fumigate  until  the  insects  are  killed.  The 
manure  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  injury  to  the  young  growing 
points  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  insects  alone  are  responsible  as  we 
bavfe  neter  seen  plants  worse  affected. 


TREATMEIfT  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  tell  me  what  to  use  on  sweet 
peas  to  keep  the  green  fly  oif  after  they 
begin  to  flower.  I  am  using  nitrate  of 
soda  and  bone  meal  as  a  fertilizer  at 
present,  having  an  immense  field  of 
sweet  peas.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn 
all  I  can  of  their  care  and  how  to  force 
for  blooms  and  long  stems.  M. 

To  kill  aphis  on  sweet  peas  outdoors 
is  a  simple  process.  Use  a  good  spray 
pump,  either  knapsack  or  compressed 
air,  and  spray  with  nicoticide.  It  is 
very  important  to  use  the  proper  insecti- 
cide, so  as  not  to  taint  the  buds  and 
flowers.  Aphides  are  more  resistant  out- 
side than  inside,  hence  use  more  nicoti- 
cide in  proportion,  and  apply  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  morning,  so  it  will 
dry  more  slowly,  giving  it  greater  kill- 
ing power. 

As  fertilizers,  bone  and  sheep  manure 
are  best,  with  some  addition  of  potash, 
either  as  sulphate  of  potash  or  wood 
ashes;  and  these  should  be  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  soil  before  planting. 
The  formula  should  be  somewhat  like 
^his:     Potash,  10  per  cent;   phosphates 


and  nitrogen,  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  rec- 
ommend top  dressing  outdoors  as  a  rule. 
Better  apply  in  the  spring  when  prepar- 
ing the  land.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  very 
risky  on  sweet  peas  unless  used  spar- 
ingly. Outdoor  culture  is  different  from 
indoor,  where  the  constant  syringing 
and  watering  carries  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments to  the  roots.  Outdoors  it  may 
not  rain  for  a  month,  and  top  dressing 
then  is  ineffective.  Bone  is  too  slow  li 
applied  when  peas  are  in  bloom.  A  bet- 
ter material  would  be  genuine  Peruvian 
guano,  that  containing  some  nitrogen; 
it  is  known  as  Chincha  grade.  It  is 
safe,   quick   and  very  effective. 


BLACK  SPOT  ON  RICHMOND  ROSE. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  have  a  house  planted  to  American 
Beauty  and  Richmond  roses,  bought  stock, 
and  they  have  quite  a  lot  of  black  spot. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy?  The 
temperature  on  the  average  days  is  100**, 
nights,  70**.  The  floor  is  entirely  cement- 
ed, with  depressions  to  hold  water.  Is 
standing  water  at  this  season  of  the  year 
bad  for  the  roses  at  night  and  would  it 
be  best  to  drain  off  every  afternoon? 

G.  T. 

Possibly  the  plants  had  some  spot  in 
them  when  you  received  them  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  given  has  doubtless 
increased  this.  Try  running  them  a  lit- 
tle dryer  and  remove  all  spotted  leaves^ 
Have  no  water  standing  about  in  the 
house  at  night  and  only  spray  sufficient- 
ly to  keep  the  plants  plump  and  pre- 
vent burning.  Many  growers  are  spray- 
ing much  less  than  they  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  considering  that 
when  overdone  it  robs  the  foliage  of  a 
natural  protection  against  insects  and 
fungus.  Probably  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  cooler  now  but  later  on  70**  by 
night  is  much  too  high  for  roses. 


TOMATOES  FAILING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  would  like  to  ask,  through  your  val- 
uable paper,  what  is  the  cause  of  toma- 
toes getting  dry  rot  when  half  grown 
on  the  vines.  I  have  a  large  plot  grow- 
ing in  the  garden,  very  strong  plants, 
grown  two  stems  to  the  plant,  tied  on 
wires,  and  have  picked  off  several  hun- 
dreds of  tomatoes,  most  of  them  half 
grown,  that  had  turned  black  and  half 
rotted.  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of  it.  * 

Ohio.  G.   G. 

Dry  rot  in  Ohio  is  generally  caused 
by  a  lack  of  moisture.  This  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  main  cause.  Greenhouse 
men,  who  force  tomatoes,  have  had  ample 
illustrations  of  this  point,  that  where 
water  is  properly  supplied  during  the 
fruiting  period  no  losses  from  that  source 
occur.  There  are  other  causes  and  pos- 
sibly some  one  will  suit  this  case.  An 
oversupply  of  nitrogen,  with  a  lack  of 
phosphates  and  potash  will  cause  it ;  re- 
peating tomatoes  upon  the  same  ground, 
year  after  year,  or  following  a  long 
succession  of  potato  crops,  is  dangerous 
practice. 

In  the  northwestern  states,  on  rich 
land  and  in  wet  seasons,  the  tomato  is 
very  subject  to  black  rot.  Sometimes  for 
a  month  or  two  not  a  perfect  fruit 
will  be  secured,  and  with  the  coming 
in  of  a  dry  spell,  the  trouble  will  dis- 
appear at  once. 

Thus  we  have  practically  the  same 
malady  caused  by  opposite  factors — 
drought  in  one  section  and  rain  in  an- 
other. I  believe  very  much  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  dread  evil  by  supplying 
a  balanced  fertilizer  and  proper  mois- 
ture. Tomatoes  require  more  potash  and 
phosphates  than  is  generally  found  in 
{soils.  As  an  addition  to  manure,  use 
bonemeal  or  guano,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, or  hardwood  ashes.  Figure  the 
manure  for  mechanical  effect  only  and 
let  the  others  furnish  phosphates  0  to  8 
per  cent,  potash  10  to  12  per  cent. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

See  that  the  old  plants  of  gardenias  do 
not  get  dry  at  the  roots. 

Prepare  racks  for  ripening  the  onions 
on  where  these  are  used. 

Geraniums  strike  very  freely  now  in 
the  full  sun  if  kept  very  moist. 

Finish  pruning  back  all  roses  that  are 
to  be  held  over  for  next  season. 

Shift  the  pots  and  boxes  of  stevia  oc- 
casionally to  check  rooting  through. 

Spray  old  cutback  roses  and  replanted 
stock  freely  to  induce  a  good  break. 

Where  lily  bulbs  are  placed  outside 
they  must  be  protected  from  the  sun. 

Finish  any  repotting  of  palms  that 
may  be  necessary  without  further  delay. 

Finish  up  all  glazing  to  sash  and  green- 
houses while  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry. 

Prepare  for  geranium  propagation  by 
repairing  flats,  if  these  are  used,  and  soil. 

Keep  cineraria  and  calceolaria  seed- 
lings very  cool  and  allow  plenty  of  night 
air. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  need  not 
be  hurried  yet.  Keep  the  plants  gently 
moving.  * 

Mark  the  best  forms  of  double  pe- 
tumas  and  save  stock  plants  of  the  desir- 
able ones. 

Give  late  beans  good  cultivation  and, 
when  near  the  water,  supply,  spray  them 
frequently. 

Keep  the  feed  going  well  for  indoor 
cucumbers  and  see  that  the  roots  are 
kept  moist. 

Lift  diseased  Lilium  candidum  and 
place  the  bulbs  in  the  full  sun  to  get  a 
good  baking.  * 

Where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  use 
plenty  of  cow  manure  in  preparing  the 
peony   quarters. 

Gather  sweet  peas  morning  and  even- 
ing and  leave  none  to  go  to  seed,  as  these 
rob  the  vines. 

Sow  cinerarias  and  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias for  spring  flowering  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame. 

Leave  air  on  top  of  the  house  all  night 
where  fresh  manure  has  been  used  to  ton- 
dress  the  benches. 

Constant  moistening  is  necessary  to 
keep  turf  fresh  and  green  now  where 
the  sou  is  thin  or  hot. 

Spinach  sown  on  weed  infested  soil 
must  be  carefully  and  frequently  culti- 
vated in  the  early  stages. 

Level  the  soil  on  the  newly  planted 
rose  benches,  but  water  principally 
around  the  plants  as  yet. 

Avoid  overwatering  the  young  mig- 
nonette seedlings  or  they  will  turn  yel- 
low and  be  seriously  weakened. 

See  that  the  bottom  soil  is  well  moist- 
ened on  rose  benches  that  have  been  re- 
cently topdressed  with  new  soil. 

Cut  the  old  wood  out  of  snowballs 
and  spireas  if  it  is  crowding  the  new 
shoots   for   next   year's   flowering. 

Pot  the  runners  of  Boston  and  Whit- 
mani  ferns  as  they  are  ready  and  give 
the  early  stock  a  shift  into  5-inch. 

Where  Roman  hyacinths  are  wanted 
early,  see  they  get  attention  and  are 
boxed  or  potted  directly  they  arrive. 

Continue  planting  late  winter  greens 
as  the  potatoes  are  lifted.  They  will  be 
useful  even  if  they  do  not  attain  full 
size. 

Keep  the  stock  of  yellow  marguerites 
for  pots  good  by  striking  cuttings  when 
these  can  be  obtained  from  good  growth 
shoots. 

Watch  all  newly  planted  shrubs  and 
trees  and  give  thorough  soakings  rather 
than  repeated  small  doses.  Give  no  liquid 
manure. 

The  young  carnations  must  be  fre- 
quently looked  over  and  the  shoots 
pinched  where  they  show  a  disposition 
to  run  up   to  flower. 

Avoid  overwatering  newly  planted 
chrysanthemums  in  hot  weather.  Spray 
frequently  and  keep  the  house  as  cool 
and  moist  as  possible. 
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Lettuce  is  an   insomnia   remedy. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  neglect 
rubarb  will  stand. 

An  acre  of  good  garden  is  more  proli- 
table  than   ten  acres  of  any   other  crop. 

Plants  suffer  for  w^ant  of  oxygen 
when  the  air  cannot  get  to  their  roots. 

The  most  popular  plant  for  furnish- 
ing   early    greens   in    winter    is    spinach. 

Rough  handling  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables causes  bruises  that  induce  rot  and 
other  losses. 

Poorly  drained  soils  and  soils  long 
holding  stagnant  water,  often  damage 
and  finally  destroy  the  roots  of  plants, 
causing  them  to  die. 


►Spray  the  grapevines  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  prevent  rot. 

A  Municipal  nursery  is  to  be  started 
near  the  city  hall  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Keep  the  soil  cultivated  around  Marie 
Louise  and  other  violets  that  are  kept 
indoors. 

TirE  first  horticultural  society  in 
America  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
in  1828. 

After  the  strawberry  bed  has  borne 
two  crops,  it  is  best  to  plow  it  up  and 
plant    late    cabbage. 

Potash  is  the  chief  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  to  fruit  trees,  especially  after 
they  come  into  bearing. 

Cr.EAN  off  the  refuse  on  the  garden 
plot.  Put  in  a  pile  and  burn  it,  and 
in  that  way  destroy  many  insects. 

After  the  fruits  are  past  in  the  berry 
patch."  remove  the  old  bearing  canes, 
cutting  them  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible. 

The  report  of  the  apple  crop  in  south- 
em  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas,  the 
home  of  the  "big  red  apple"  is  very  dis- 
couraging. 

PiNCiJ  off  the  terminal  shoots  of  the 
blackberry  this  month.  This  will 
check  the  growth  and  cause  the  canes 
to  send  out  laterals. 

The  great  and  unprecedented  interest 
which  is  being  taken  all  through  the 
United  States  in  preserving  old,  historic 
and  beautiful  trees  is  an  excellent  sign. 

The  value  of  soot  as  a  fungicide,  in- 
secticide and  fertilizing  agent  to  violets 
is  not  nearly  as  much  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  helps  the  color  of  the 
foliage  and,  unless  used  too  fresh,  can 
do  no  harm. 

In  the  western  fruit  belt  in  New  York 
the  prospects  generally  are  good,  especi- 
ally for  apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Some 
sales  of  orchards  are  rei)orted  at  %\  per 
barrel,  but  growers  generally  are  waiting 
for  a  better  figure. 

Ants  seen  ascending  and  descendin?; 
trees  are  not  injuring  them,  as  bo- 
•ginners  generally  suppose.  Instead 
they  are  after  plant  lice,  which  will  al- 
most invariably  be  found  on  trees  fre- 
quented by  ants.  These  plant  lice  yield 
a  sweet  honey  dew,  of  which  the  ants 
are  very  fond. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  advising  that 
more  decided  steps  are  taken  with  a  view 
to  checking  the  serious  injuries  by  the 
elm  tree  beetle  to  the  fine  old  trees  in 
the  various  cities  in  the  state.  It  points 
out  how  much  easier  it  is  to  give  atten- 
tion to  these  fine  old  trees  than  to  raise 
young  ones  to  take  their  place. 


Massachusetts  for  a  landscape  gardening 
contest  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
state,  for  a  state  prize. 


TO  ENCOURAGE  GARDEIONG. 

The  annual  garden  prize  competition 
has  transformed  the  beautiful  village  of 
Northampton,  Mass.  Each  competitor  is 
visited  early  in  the  season  and  his  gar- 
den enrolled  by  a  visitor  appointed  by  the 
Woman's  Council  of  Home  Culture  clubs. 
Aside  from  the  prize  for  the  best  indi- 
vidual place,  three  prizes  are  awarded 
to  the  best  neighborhood  garden  clubs. 
This  means  that  owners  of  seven  adjoin- 
inir  gardens  may  band  themselves  to- 
gether and  arrange  their  grounds  as  a 
combined  group.  Five  hundred  lawns 
and  gardens  contest  eagerly  for  the 
prizes  each  summer,  and  the  rejsult  has 
hoen  a  transformation.  Northampton 
is  discussing  a  challenge  to  the  state  of 


HANDBOOK  OF  GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

The  Lord  &  Buraham  Co.  has  just  is- 
sued a  booklet  entitled  ''Handy  Handbook 
of  Greenhouse  Materials"  which  green- 
hoasemen  will  find  very  convenient  and 
timely.  The  materials  are  classified, 
grouped  and  indexed  for  ready  reference. 
We  understand  this  is  the  first  book  of 
the  kind  published  in  this  country.  On 
one  page  will  be  found  paint  and  putty 
and  on  others  door  hardware,  boilers, 
heating  fittings,  etc.  Enclosed  with  the 
book  is  a  small  envelope  containing  a 
hook  on  whica  to  hang  it.  Those  of  oar 
readers  who  desire  copies  should  address 
the  Ijord  &  Burnham  Co.,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York.  A  postal  request  will 
suffice,  as  there  is  no  charge  for  this 
publication. 


ANTIDOTE  FOR  POISON  IVY. 

Ed.  Garuening  : — 

Trusting  that  it  will  be  of  help  to 
some  of  your  readers  I  wish  you  would 
publish  the  following  absolute  cure,  or 
antidote,  for  poison  ivy:  Providence  has 
provided  two  plants  which  generally  grow 
in  close  proximity  to  the  poison  ivy,  at 
least  in  our  neighborhood.  They  are  a 
sure  cure  for  or  preventive  from  poison- 
ing by  coming  into  contact  with  Rhus 
radicans  and  Rhus  toxicodendron.  The 
antidotes  are  Impatiens  aurea  (Mech- 
lenburg)  having  a  pale  yellow  flower  and 
Impatiens  biflora  (Walb)  having  a  spot- 
ted flower.  Mash  the  leaves  of  either 
of  the  impatiens  and  rub  on  the  affected 
part  and  it  will  prevent  poisoning  or,  if 
the  person  has  been  poisoned,  use  as  a 
poultice.  We  do  not  know  that  the  im- 
patiens will  act  as  an  antidote  to  Rhus 
vernix  or  poison  sumach  as  we  have 
never  come  in  contact  with  it  and  there- 
fore cannot  tell  from  experience. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  J.  W.  K.  &  CO. 


KEEPING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

The  best  way  to  keep  dahlia  roots 
through  the  winter  is  to  cut  the  steins 
off  close  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  frost 
kills  them  down,  take  them  up  carefully 
and  shake  most  of  the  soil  away 
and  then  turn  them  upside  down  to  al- 
low any  water  to  escape.  Choose  a  warm 
drying"  day  if  possible.  A  dry  frost* 
proof  cellar  is  the  best  place  to  keep 
them,  on  a  board  floor  or  stage  one  foot 
above  the  floor  line  of  the  cellar.  On 
this  stage  place  three  inches  of  fine  dry 
sand  and  sprinkle  a  little  air  slacked 
lime  on  this.  Set  the  dahlia  cliimps 
side  by  side  on  this  in  a  single  layer. 
Sprinkle  a  little  more  lime  over  them, 
some  in  the  hollow  stalks,  and  then  give 
a  further  covering  of  fine  dry  sand. 

The  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  eat  up  all 
decaying  matter,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  judgment.  Many  dahlias  are  an- 
nually killed  by  crown  rot,  caused  by  the 
poison  of  the  stalks  dropping  on  them, 
and  this  the  lime  renders  harmless.  Pot 
roots  are  the  most  difficult  for  inex- 
perienced growers  to  keep,  the  roots  fre- 
quently decaying  in  February  or  March. 
Well  cut  them  out  in  the  fall  when  taken 
up  and  dress  the  wounds  with  lime. 
The  riper  the  roots  are  the  better  they 
will  keep.  If  the  stalks  are  very  large, 
or  the  skin  or  bark  wet  from  frost  when 
lifting,  scrape  this  off  to  prevent  it 
spreading  to  the  irown  as  described 
above.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ. 
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Gardeners'  Council. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  have  cultural  or  news 
notes  and  personal  items  from  our  many  gardener 
friends,  also  photos  of  interestins  features. 


John  Everrett,  late  of  Westbury,  N. 
Y.,  has  got  Jas.  Holloway's  position  as 
irai^ener  on  the  John  Pratt  Estate,  Glen 
Cove. 

A  ViXERY  and  peach  house  are  being 
built  on  the  Harkness  estate.  Glen  Cove, 
X.  Y..  and  other  improvements  are  be- 
ing carried  out. 

Geo.  Ki:rz,  lately  gardener  to  J.  N. 
Smithers  Esq.,  Overlook,  Locust  Valley^. 
X.  Y.,  has  gone  to  D.  P.  Bush  Esq.', 
3)osoris  Lane,  Glen  Cove,  as  gardener. 

Adolph  Jaenicke,  president  of  the 
Xassau  County  Horticultural  Society,  re- 
ceived a  letter  the  other  day  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  saying  he  wished  to  be- 
come an  honorary  member  of  the 
society. 

The  George  Pratt  estate.  Glen  Cove, 
X.  Y.,  is  almost  finished,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  around  when  completed,  the 
dry  spell  lately  burned  up  all  the  young 
grass  and  anything  from  one  to  17}  acres 
will  have  to  be  seeded  again. 

Henry  Gaut,  gardener  to  IL  L.  Pratt 
Esq.,  Dosoris'  Park,  Glen  (^ove,  N.  Y., 
has  got  a  two  months'  vacation  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health.  He  is  journeying 
through  England  and  Scotland.  James 
Holloway,  late  gardener  at  the  Pratt 
Estate,  has  taken  his  place. 


GARDENERS  AT  WESTERN  SPRINGS. 

The  Lake  Forest  gardeners  had  an  en- 
joyable excursion  to  Vaughan's  Green- 
houses and  Nurseries,  Western  Springs, 
111.,  July  30.  After  inspecting  the  es- 
tablishment, lunch  was  served  with  other 
refreshments,  and  all  bad  a  very  pleasant 
time.  The  display  of  phlox  and  other 
novelties  was  very  fine.  The  visitors  were 
as  follows:  J.  M.  Scharfenberg,  E.  L. 
Parshall,  Wm.  Gansbery,  A.  J.  Stater, 
Paul  Fritz,  B.  D.  Towne,  A.  B.  Binnie, 
Mme.  Hensel.  Jessee  Stockley,  Henry 
Herrman,  Gotleib  Schaffer,  S.  L.  Urdahl, 
Elan  Swanson,  *£.  Bollinger,  H.  G. 
Peterson,  C.  Gippert,  R.  C.  Brockmeyer, 
Frank  Pekarik,  Sidney  Bebb,  Joseph 
Grenlich,  John  Pitts,  John  Sofring,  F. 
M.  Zschan,  C.  B.  Libbetts. 


Societies. 


NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Chairm.<in  George  Asmus  of  the  pub- 
licity committee  urges  that  all  intend- 
ing exhibitors  at  the  National  Flower 
Show  who  have  new  varieties  of  carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums,  roses  or  any 
other  flower  to  enter,  or  novelties  of  any 
nature,  provide  the  publicity  committee 
with  photographs  of  the  same  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  in  order  that 
the  novelty  may  be  written  up  for  the 
newspapers  to  the  benefit  of  the  show 
and  the  exhibitor.  Considerable  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  by  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  names  for  new  varieties.  It 
is  suggested  that  newspapers  show 
greater  interest  in  new  varieties  that 
are  named  for  women  of  social  promi- 
nence, and  by  choosing  the  name  of  such 
a  woman  in  his  own  locality  for  his 
novelty,  the  exhibitor  would  confer  a 
graceful  compliment  upon  a  possible 
customer  and  also  help  along  the  show. 
This  may   seem  a  small  matter,  but  it 


Is  likely  to  have  large  effect  upon  gate 
receipt's.  Photographs  of  the  women  for 
whom  new  varieties  are  named  should 
be  sent  to  the  publicity  committee  wher- 
ever possible.  Photographs  of  flowers  for 
newspaper  use  should  be  made  as  large 
as  possible,  showing  no  background  and 
detail  as  clear-cut   as  can  be   made. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  at  Niagara  Falls,  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  August  20,  1908. 
This  call  is  issued  at  the  direction  of. 
Chairman  W.  F.  Kasting,  who  requests* 
that  each  member  attend  and  that  each 
committee  be  ready  with  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  work  done  and  sug-/ 
gestions  to  be  offered.  The  work  of  the' 
show  must  be  pushed  from  now  until 
November.  On  receipt  of  this  notice, 
please  communicate  with  the  chairman 
of  your  sub-committee  and  assist  him  in 
preparing  his  report. 

A  meeting  of  the  local  management 
sub-committee  was  held  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Chicago,  July  27, 
Chairman  Vaughan  presiding.  A  num- 
ber of  pertinent  matters  were  brought 
up  for  discussion  and  those  in  attend- 
ance thought  that  the  present  outlook 
for  a  great  and  successful  exhibition  was 
very   encouraging. 

Chairman  E.  G.  Hill  of  the  foreign  ex- 
hibits sub-committee,  has  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  exploited  the  coming 
exhibition  in  most  of  the  i>rominent  plant- 
growing  centers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England 
and  a  well  known  orchid  specialist,  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Chicago  for  the  exhibition. 

W.  A.  Manda  says  he  has  already  se- 
cured ^250  for  the  sweepstakes  premium 
and  hopes  to  double  that  amount. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 
Carnations  Registered. 

By  W.  N.  Rudd,  Morgan  Park,  111.— 
Greenwood ;  parentage  seedlings  on  both 
sides.  Color  shell  pink,  size  of  flower 
average  three  and  one-half  inches.  An 
unusually  finely  formed,  high  built 
bloom :  long,  heavy  stiff  stems,  not  so  free 
as  some  smaller  varieties  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  extra  quality  will  make  up  for 
it.  Continuous  bloomer,  moderate  grow- 
er, in  habit  a  little  inclined  to  be  straggly. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan — Parentage  seed- 
ling cross  on  both  sides,  Daybreak,  Scott 
and  Enchantress  blood  in  it;  white,  size 
of  flower  three  and  one-half  inces  aver- 
age; growth  vigorous  and  branching 
freely.  Early  free  and  continuous  bloom- 
er. Stem  long  stiff  and  wiry  equal  to 
the  best  standard  varieties  as  regards 
non  bursting.  A  bold,  well  formed  flower 
with  good  substance,  keeping  and  shii> 
ping  qualities,  as  good  as  the  best. 

Albert  M.  Herb,  Sec'y. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  the  popular  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  congres- 
sional convention,  at  the  republican  as- 
j*embly,  held  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
July  25. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Pembroke  hall,  July 
28.  The  matter  of  giving  a  flower  show 
was  discussed,  but  it  is  believed  that 
there  would  not  be  much  of  a  showing 
of  outdoor  flowers,  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather,  and  the  plan  was  laid  over. 
The  association  is  planning  to  devote 
the  summer  meeting  to  a  clearing  up  of 
work  already  on  hand  and  not  to  take 
up  any  new  work  until   cooler  weather. 


PLANT  PERSPIRATION. 

A  sunflower  four  feet  high,  with  the 
usual  leafage,  gives  off  in  Vj!,  hours  from 
20  to  30  ounces  of  water  in  the  shape 
of  perspiration.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  an  acre  of  cabbage  plants,  18  inches 
apart,  gives  off  every  12  hours  over  10 
tons  of  water  through  their  leaves.  Most 
agricultural  plants  exhale  during  the  per- 
iod of  their  growth  more  than  200  times 
their  dry  weight  in  water. 


MONTANOA  BIPINNATIFIDA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticult- 
ural Society  held  on  December  10  last 
year  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  this 
montanoa,  says  The  Garden,  and  judging 
by  the  remarks  overheard  at  the  time  it 
was  practically  unknown  to  the  numer- 
?"l  \^^i^?"-  ^  ^^^"P  ^^  PJants  was  con- 
tributed by  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  the 
specimens  composing  it  being  from  about 
two  feet  to  five  feet  in  height.  It  forms 
naturally  a  stout,  erect  stem  of  a  half- 
shrubby  character,  clothed  with  large, 
oppositely  arranged,  much  divided  leaves 
the  divisions  in  their  turn  being  deeply 
cut,  hence  the  specific  name  of  bipinnati- 
nda.  It  IS  a  member  of  the  huge  com- 
posite family  and  the  ray  florets  which 
go  to  form  a  bloom  of  about  three  inches 

l^Kf'^^uf  ''?''*  '°  *^«  specimens  pure 
white,  although  the  "Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening" states  they  are  yellow. 

AW?^^*°''^  bipinnatifida  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  has  been  long  known  in  this 
country  but  chiefly  regarded  as  a  foli 
age  rather  than  a  flowering  plant  Un- 
nfL  "/?®  of  Polymnia  grandis  it  is 
often  used  for  sub-tropical  bedding.  Oth- 
er names  for  it  are  Montanoa  heraclc^ifo- 
lia  and  Polymnia  heraclei folia.  This  mon- 
oHL'"  '''^a'II  P?P*««ted  by  cuttings 
or  seeds,  and  the  plants  may,  during  the 
summer     months,     be    placed    outdoors 


IMPATIENS  OPPOSITIFULIA. 

Seeds  of  this  pretty  annual  balsam 
were  received  at  Kew  early  in  1906  from 
\V.  A.  Talbot  of  Matabeleshwar,  India, 
under  the  name  of  Impatiens  Dalzelli! 
according  to  a  European  contemporary. 
Those  seeds  germinated  freely  and  the 
plants  were  grown  in  a  warm  green- 
house under  which  treatment  they  flow- 
ered profusely  during  September  and 
October.  Specimens  were  then  sent  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  genus,  who  determined  it 
to  be  I.  oppositifolia,  a  plant  known  to 
botanists  for  many  years  but  not  pre- 
viously in  cultivation  in  England. 

The  species  is  of  very  easy  culture  and 
readily  forms  a  large  spreading  bush,  fol- 
lowed by  quantities  of  flowers  in  late 
autumn,  which  are  in  turn  succeeded  by 
abundance  of  seeds.  The  plant  illus- 
trated was  eight  months  old  from  seed 
sowing,  and  at  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken  was  carrying  many  hundreds 
of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  one  inch  in 
diameter,  vary  in  color  considerably  in 
the  different  seedlings,  from  pink  to  rosy- 
red  or  rosy-purple,  and  are  borne  in  clus- 
ters in  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  and  decussate, 
three  to  five  inches  long,  lanceolate  or 
elliptic-lanceolate,  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green  color.  Impatiens  oppositifolia  is  a 
common  plant  throughout  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  from  the  sea  level  to  7,000  feet 
altitude,  and  also  on  the  mountains  of 
Malabar,  Canara,  and  the  Concan,  at  al- 
titudes of  3,000  to  5,000  feet.     ^^ 
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ILLINOIS'  NEW  STATE  GREENHOUSES. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  plans  of  the  new  greenhouses  being 
erected  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  for  the  experiment  work  in  flori- 
culture, by  the  Foley  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago.  These  houses  were  made  pos- 
sible by  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
floricultural  interests  of  the  university. 
In  planning  for  these  new  houses  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  model  ones 
and  they  were  designed  especially  for 
experimental  work. 

The  new  range  will  be  located  on  the 
horticultural  grounds  In  close  proximity 
to  the  present  horticultural  building  and 
will  be  provided  with  its  own  heating 
plant.  The  plans,  as  are  now  being  car- 
ried out,  consist  of  a  service  building,  a 
corridor  or  connecting  house  and  two 
greenhouses.  The  service  building  will 
contain  a  large  boiler  room  49^x26  feet, 
a  work  room  25x26  feet,  a  hallway  con- 
necting with  the  corridor  house,  an  of- 
fice 13x20  feet,  a  laboratory  9%xl2  1/3 
feet  and  a  room  for  the  foreman  10x12 
feet.  Under  the  workroom  and  offices 
will  be  a  cellar  divided  into  three  rooms. 
One  of  these  will  be  used  a?  a  cut  flower 
room,  another  for  storage  of  bulbs  and 
plants  and  the  third  for  general  storage 
purposes.  This  building  will  be  one  story 
high  and  of  frame  construction  finished 
on  the  outside  in  rough  cement  plaster. 

Extending  south  from  the  service  build- 
ing, as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
plans,  will  be  the  corridor  house.  Ex- 
tending to  the  east  and  west  from  the 
corridor  house  will  be  the  two  green- 
bouses.  This  connecting  house  may  be 
extended  to  the  south  at  any  time  and 
additional  houses  added  as  required. 

The  two  greenhouses  will  be  of  the 
same  size,  having  inside  measurements 
of  27%xl05  feet.  They  were  designed 
to  contain  four  benches  each.  All 
benches  will  be  four  feet  wide  and  100 
feet  long.  The  walks  between  the  outer 
benches  and  walls  will  be  24  inches  wide 
and  those  between  the  benches  will  be 
30  inches  wide.  The  walks  were  made 
wider  than  are  usually  found  in  com- 
mercial establishments  in  order  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  special  apparatus  if  nec- 
essary and  also  to  give  each  bench  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  and  air. 

The  houses  will  be  provided  with  King 
gutters  supported  upon  2-inch  wrought 
iron  pipe  set  into  concrete.  Every  other 
post  will  serve  as  a  downspout.  The 
side  walls  will  be  5%  feet  high  and 
will  be  composed  of  concrete  with  Si- 
inch  stationary  glass  below  the  gutters. 
The  construction  of  these  walls  will  dif- 
fer from  that  usually  employed.  Large 
reinforced  slabs  of  the  required  height 
and  a  little  shorter  than  the  space  be- 
tween two  posts  will  be  cast  upon  a 
flat  surface.  After  thoroughly  harden- 
ing, these  slabs  will  be  set  into  position 
with  their  ends  resting  upon  the  concrete 
footings  of  the  posts  and  then  lined  up. 
A  boxing  will  then  be  built  about  the 
posts  including  the  ends  of  the  slabs  and 
filled  in  with  concrete.  The  concrete, 
which  will  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the 
slabs  and  the  posts  and  extend  on  each 
side  in  the  form  of  a  T  will  bind  the 
slabs  thoroughly  into  place.  The  draw- 
ings will  show  this  form  of  construction 
very  clearly.  This  method  was  chosen 
for  two  reasons:  First,  it  was  found 
to  be  cheaper  than  the  old  method  of 
using  boxing,  and,  second,  the  joints 
formed  between  the  slabs  and  pilasters 
will  prevent  any  cracking  due  to  ex- 
pansion or  contraction. 

The  ridge,  ventilating  sash,  sash  bars 
and  all  other  woodwork  of  the  roof  will 


be  of  gulf  red  cypress.  The  roof  will 
be  supported  by  two  lines  of  purling  and 
tied  with  wire  cables.  All  glass  used  in 
the  buildings  will  be  16x18  and  16x24 
O.  S.  A.  and  will  be  lapped.  Ventila- 
tion will  be  secured  by  two  lines  of  in- 
terrupted sash  hinged  to  the  ridge  bar. 

The  greenhouses  and  service  building 
will  be  heated  by  steam  furnished  from 
a  60  h.  p.  tubular  boiler  run  under  high 
pressure.  The  setting  of  this  boiler  was 
especially  designed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  smoke  to  a  minimum.  Ample  room 
has  been  provided  for  two  additional 
boilers.  A  70-foot  brick  stack  which  will 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  three 
boilers  of  60  h.  p.  each,  will  be  located 
between  the  boiler  room  and  greenhouse. 
From  the  boiler  the  steam  will  pass 
through  a  pressure  regulator  to  the  feed 
mains  which  will  be  carried  under  the 
floor  of  the  corridor  house.  From  these 
mains  l%.inch  pipes  will  branch  oflP  in- 
to the  houses.  Bach  house  will  be  pro- 
vided with  24  lines  of  1%-inch  pipe,  car- 
ried along  under  the  benches  and  along 
the  side  walls.  The  condensation  will 
pass  back  to  the  boiler  room  where  it 
will  be  returned  by  means  of  Morehead 
traps  as  the  floor  level  of  the  boiler  room 
IS  only  tAvo  feet  below  the  grade  level 
of  the  greenhouses.  All  buildings  will 
be  furnished  with  water  and  electric 
lights  from  the  university  water  and 
lighting  plants. 

Although  these  greenhouses  are  espe- 
cially designed  for  experimental  work  it 
IS  intended  that  they  shall  also  be  used 
for  instruction  purposes.  A  complete 
course  in  floriculture  is  being  offered  and 
It  IS  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  those  intending  to  follow  this  line  of 
work.  The  subjects  offered  will  include, 
beside  general  ones,  special  lines  of  work 
such  as  greenhouse  construction,  plant 
propagation  and  commercial  floriculture, 
rhese  subjects  will  be  presented  both  as 
lecture  and  laboratory  work  and  will  in- 
clude the  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical side. 

The  carnation  will  be  the  principal 
subject  of  experiment  this  season,  cover- 
ing fertilizers,  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
with  H.  B.  Dorner,  son  of  the  veteran 
carnation  grower  of  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  work. 


SOME  NEW  PLANTS. 

The  following  new  plants  are  taken 
from  a  more  lengthv  list  in  the  Garden- 
^'l-u^*!*?*?®-  4"  ^*ve  been  recently 
l^loil^^P^S.^^"*?  ^^®  ^?y*J  Horticultural 
Society  of  England  and  the  awards  men- 
tioned were  given  by  that  society: 

Sweet  Pea^-The  King.— A  very  fine 
addition,  producing  big,  wavy  blooms  of 
the  same  brilliant  coloring  as  King  Bd- 
?;**f?.  VJI.  Award  of  merit,  June  28. 
Dobbie  &  Co..  Rothesay. 

Sweet  Pea.— Dobbies'  Mid-Blue.— A 
P^5"^„5^®®*  P«*»  ^itb  *ne  erect  stand- 
ard. The  color  is  a  bright  shade  of  blue. 
Award  of  merit.  May  23.  Dobbie  &  Co.. 
Rothesay.  ' 

Stokesia  Cyanea  Alba. — A  beautiful 
white-flowered  form  of  the  well-known 
blue  species.  It  appears  to  be  a  free 
grower,  and  it  carries  numerous  aster- 
like flowers.  Award  of  merit,  June  23. 
Amos   Perry,   Enfield. 

Kniphofia  Goldelse. — One  of  the 
dwarfer  varieties,  but  one  that  is  charm- 
ing in  the  mass.  It  has  medium-sized 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Award  of  merit. 
June  23.    R.  Wallace  &  Co..  Colchester. 

Delphinium  Cambyses. — A  handsome 
variety  that  has  a  bold  spike  of  beautiful 
rich  blue,  double  flowers,  each  with  a 
white  center.  The  spike  is  not  so  dense 
and  stolid  as  in  so  many  modem  varie- 
ties.    Award  of  merit,  Juni  23.     F.  W. 


Smith,  gardener  to  0.  Ferguson,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Campanula  Raddiana. — ^A  dwarf  spe- 
cies, rather  under  a  foot  high.  It  is 
very  distinct  and  beautiful,  carrying  bell- 
shaped,  nodding  flowers  of  a  very  rich 
violet-blue  shade,  the  color  and  effect  be- 
ing enhanced  by  protruding  yellow  pistil. 
The  species  comes  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. Award  of  merit,  June  23.  G. 
Reuthe. 

Bepronia  Col.  Lanssedat — A  very  low- 
growing  tuberous  rooted  begonia,  suit- 
able for  edgine  and  carpeting.  It  has 
bnght  yellow  double  flowers  of  medium 

v'^-;  1,  V2"*  ^'^J",«"*'  J'l^e  23.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Eschscholtzia  Mikado.— A  very  hand- 
some eschscholtzia  that  has  flowers  of 
largest  size  and  of  brilliant  orange-scar- 
l?t  S*^"°«r..  Award  of  merit,  June  23. 
W.  H.  Gardiner,  Mill  street,  ^t.  Osyth: 

\.rt^  u^^^^^f^'K^'—A.  hybrid  sweet 
briar,  with  probably  a  double  portion  of 
the  rose  m  its  composition.  Th^  foliage 
is  rose-like  with  a  suggestion  of  the  sw^t 

Thf  flSwir^'?  ^,"*^  ^^5«^  <>^  frag/a^^ 
kkIL  -^S*^®'  ^'®®^y  produced,  are  about 
three  inches  across,  semi-double,  and  of 
a  brilliant  cnmson  color,  with  whitish 
center.     An    attractive   vwiety.     Award 

w«i?k"*'  ^"°®  1-  W""-  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  '• 

fi«r^i??i^?'"S  ^'^.^  T-  Hamilton.— A 
line  senii-double  variety  with  large  truss- 
es of  scarlet  flowers.    This  has  evidently 

fct^ouYha^pto^n?^-  *  «o-'  ^^- 


EUROPEAN  HOItncULTURE. 

FBOM  THE  GEBICAN  TBADB  PAPERS. 

.  ^^^H  OoBNUTA  G.  Webmio.— The  re- 
vival  of  interest  in  Viola  comute  m 
now  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  Bu^ne 
bids  fair  to  make  it  a  dose.riUl  to  STe 
PfW  in  the  near  future  as  VegardS  S! 
rapid  advent  and  development  promise 

a«n®'?  claimed  by  its  near  relative  of 
still  greater  renown,  the  violet  The  n^w 
variety  of  Viola  ^muS,  G.  WerSig 
several  years  after  its  origination  ^a^ 
r^ndon  and  before  it  found  its  way  into 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  proved  Lighlv 
profitable  stock  in  the  hinds  of  its  grow- 
®''  ,wJ»o,.«ncountered.  no  diflSculty  in 
K??J^*'/  disposing  of  its  fine  deep  violet 
blue  flowers  at  Covent  Garden  market  as 
f?fLW^^y  could  be  picked  and  buncheS 
German  growers  describe  this  sort  as  tiie 
most  effective  for  bedding  and  outdoo? 
display,  a  constant  and  prolific  producer 
tJ^^l^  gracefully  fomed  and  diam- 
mgly  hued  blooms;  all  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  tiie  "summer  violet." 
A     NoTEwoBTHT     New    Pbimbose.— 

^SJifiii^''*®''^^^  P>"^  of  recent  in- 
troduction  none,   it   is  claimed,  exhibits 

n^.l^  ^i**  %  ^®^^  ^«<^'<^ed  improvement 
over  older  forms  of  its  kind  tiian  the 
new  variety  of  Primula  Sinensis,  MorgSi- 
l^^\^^^  *^,  '^^P®  suggests,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  color  but  rarely  met  with  in 
Chinese  primulas,  a  pale  salmon,  shading 

Add  to  this  a  splendid  habit  of  nowth 
of  the  most  free  flowering  of  plante^Ver 
beheld,  and  tiie  opinion  is  exprSSd  by 
2llA**^  ^^^  JPown  it,  seems  justified 
when  he  wysthat  Morgenrote  is  an  ac- 
quisition destined  to  occupy  as  exalted 
a  position  among  primulas  as  tiiat  now 
hefd  by  Gloire  de  Lorraine  among  b^ 
eonias.  ■* 
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Old  Colony  Nursorios 

HarAr  amilw.  Trees,  Ytoet, 
■vergreeas   and  Pertnalals! 

A  larp.  and  fine  stock  of  well  rooted  plants 
grown  fn  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  si>e^  fo; 
atplicafii,n:"^"  ^'^"^'     ^'"-^^ -^alo.ue  Te^  ^^„^ 

T  R.  WATSON,  Plymoath.  Mass. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


We  can  supply 

Manual  op  the  Trebs  of  North 
America  [Saxigent).— The  most  com- 
Dlete  and  authentic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illtiBtrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
hare  it.    $6.00. 

Hboob8»  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ax^ied 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yeee tables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

•Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  bat  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Lani>scapb  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  verjr  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
ttires  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).-* 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

»How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  withou*  it    25  cents.  f 

The  (tOLDPish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsvrmely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Qo\iqsovl).^K 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  eficctive 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  •  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


any  of  the  followlog  books,  postfiald,  at  tho  prices  given: 


How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhjy  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
sucoeBsml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).-— It 
teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eas^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
>Mu8HROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). —-Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisau,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose^ 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sovring,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  en<^clopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Frutt  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snl^ect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  Into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floricctlture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaxged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Spkn^dl  j 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).~This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vrith  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Gro wen 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  asd 
other  aquadcs  will  find  this  an  exceDent 

f  Bide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matten. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  veij 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  infinit,  vej;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Sodl  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  ^^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents,    t 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof,  (jreeno^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pany).— A  tiestiie 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivatioii  o 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greetmouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.«M«««««M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throe  Books  You  Nood  Now, 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

i  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "•^".SIS.- J 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  5tata  Eatomologift  of  MaryUad 

▲  Praetloal  Treatlae  and  tlmelr  work  on  eheftp 
And  eflectlTO  meaus  uf  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  Termln  in  rarlous  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
luterest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWBRS  AND  NURSERTMSN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
Ban  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  ha  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
is  being  used  more  exteuslTely  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
ontlliied  in  this  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  confld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  thlssubject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI«ORIST8 
bare  fomid   that  veyeiables  and  Howera  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  nieibmla  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  describe d  and  every  detaU  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII«I«EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.SRS 
baye  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  lmi>ortant  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl< 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor^^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  me  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inolosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE   COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
ffophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
OOrrEOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  everv  respe^n  and  Is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  a 

gopular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Ulustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 
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SOME    FINE    SPECIMEN    FERNS. 


DECORAIIVE  FERKS. 

Mauy  of  the  most  decorative  and 
beautiful  ferns  are  also  the  most  easy 
to  cultivate.  They  do  not  need  great 
heat  and  may  be  freely  propagated,  by 
division  in  some  cases,  in  others  by 
seed  or  spores,  rapidly  advancing  to 
useful  sizes  and  making  a  good  show 
All  the  species  named  below  are  really 
gocxl   decorative  plants. 

Glelclienia  Dichotoma. 

This  is  a  very  graceful  and  pretty  fern 
and,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  its 
fronds  are  forked  several  times,  giving 
them  a  very  light  and  airy  appearance. 
This  8i)€cies  does  not  relish  frequent  dis- 
turbance, and  the  best  method  of  propa- 
gation is  to  secure  some  large  old  speci- 
mens and  break  them  up  moderately 
small,  potting  the  divisions.  As  the 
fronds  are  rather  tall,  these  should  at 
first  be  supported  by  tying  to  small 
stakes  to  prevent  their  falling  about. 
A  moist  atmosphere  and  a  temperature 
of  65*  at  night  will  be  suitable  for 
them.  The  best  time  to  divide  old  plants 
is  just  as  the  growths  are  starting. 
Grow  the  young  specimens  on  and  shift 


from  time  to  time  as  becomes  necessary. 
Fine,  handsome  plants  may  be  produced 
by  tying  the  fronds  out  when  partly 
grown  and  as  these  break  and  extend 
the  center  will  get  well  filled  up  again. 
A  light  compost  of  rough  peat  and  loam 
with  plenty  of  sand  is  best  for  them. 
Lonurla  Gibte. 
In  the  smaller  stages  this  fern  is  very 
fine  for  table  and  other  decorations,  its 
spreading,  light  green  fronds,  produced 
in  whorls  form  a  common  center  or  stem, 
being  showy  yet  graceful.  In  the  older 
stages  it  becomes  really  a  small  tree 
fern  and  is  even  more  attractive.  Lo- 
maria  gibba  is  raised  from  spores  that 
are  freely  produced  upon  the  older  fronds, 
and  a  large  stock  in  various  sizes  can 
soon  be  worked  up  by  sowing  batches  of 
these  spores  at  frequent  intervals.  Un- 
like many  other  ferns,  this  reproduces 
itself  true  and  may  be  depended  upon. 
In  a  moderately  cool  house,  potted  or 
grown  on  benches  in  the  early  stages, 
the  young  plants  soon  grow  into  a  deco- 
rative or  salable  size  and  go  on  improv- 
ing yearly.  In  the  culture  of  lomarias 
a  constantly  moist  atmosphere  while 
growing  is  necessary,  and  the  roots,  too, 


must  never  be  dried.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plants  are  easily  overwatered,  es- 
pecially in  a  bench  or  in  pots  too  large 
for  the  roots  to  take  to  the  soil.  Equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat  made  fairly  firm 
is  a  good  compost  for  growing  pot  plants. 
When  they  outgrow  their  pots  they  may 
be  turned  out  just  as  new  growth  is 
commencing,  the  ball  of  roots  reduced 
a  little  and  repotted  into  the  same  size. 
By  keeping  a  little  close  afterwards  and 
watering  carefully  they  soon  re-establish 
themselves  and  grow  again  freely. 
Gymnogramine  Sclilzopliylla. 
Several  of  the  gymnogrammes  are 
among  the  weeds  in  fern  collections,  com- 
ing up  about  the  walls  and  benches  and 
appearing  in  the  seed  pans  or  flats  when 
other  and  better  varieties  are  sown.  G. 
schizophylla,  however,  and  its  variety 
gloriosa  are  among  the  most  graceful  of 
all  ferns.  The  long,  semi-pendulous 
fronds  render  these  ferns  especially  suit- 
able for  hanging  baskets,  and  no  fern, 
not  even  the  nephrolepis,  is  more  beau- 
tiful for  this  purpose.  G.  schizophylla 
produces  small  plants  on  the  ends  of  the 
mature  fronds,  and  from  these  a  good 
stock  may  soon  be  Ovorkedr^nrs  Take 
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them  off,  when  they  have  fronds  about 
two  inches  long  and  the  small  roots  are 
showing,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  frond 
and  prick  them  into  flats,  pans  or  on 
a  well-prepared  propagating  bench.  They 
soon  commence  to  root  freely  and  make 
new  growth,  when  they  may  be  again 
planted  at  greater  distances  or  potted 
separately.  This  gymnogramme  likes 
rather  more  warmth  than  the  majority 
of  the  genus,  as  it  causes  the  fronds  to 
elongate  more  and  gives  a  more  grace- 
ful appearance  to  the  plants.  It  does  not 
like  rough  treatment,  but  where  growers 
will  take  a  little  care  in  its  culture 
G.  schizophylla  -is  one  of  the  finest 
ferns  in  cultivation. 

Adlaatma  Capiltat  Venerlt. 
The  common  maidenhair  fern  is  to  a 
great  extent  looked  down  upon,  yet  it. 
is  really  a  valuable  species.  In  the  com- 
monest varieties  it  is  excellent  for  fill- 
ing in  small  fern  dishes  and  baskets;  the 
varieties  with  larger  pinnules  are  almost 
as  good  as  A.  Farleyense,  while  there 
are  numberless  intermediate  forms  that 
give  variety  to  the  collection,  like  the 
very  finely  cut  fissum  and  the  pretty 
Luddemannianum,  the  latter  often  seat 
out  as  a  distinct  species.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  greenhouse  or 
cool  ferns,  and  if  not  heavily  sprayed 
and  its  roots  confined  to  small  and  me- 
dium-sized pots  it  is  as  easy  as  any  to 
grow.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fern  like 
a  cool,  shady  house;  the  roots  are  easily 
incommoded  by  too  much  ^il,  so  small 
and  shallow  pans  are  better  for  them 
than  deep  pots,  and  some  finely  broken 
stone,  crocks,  or  some  such  material  is 
helpful. 

ADIAIfTUH  FARLEYENSE. 

The  queen  of  all  the  adi  an  turns,  the 
strikingly  beautiful  fern,  herewith  illus- 
trated, is  a  native  of  the  Barbadoes, 
and  was  discovered  in  1865.  As  a  foil 
for  orchids,  it  has  no  equal,  and  in  all 
elaborate  bouquets  and  choice  decora- 
tions, there  is  no  other  fern  or  plant  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  which  can  so  well 
give  that  touch  of  grace  and  elegance  so 
essential  to  an  artistic  arrangement. 
Adiantum  Farleyense  is  supposed  to  be 
very  difficult  of  cultivation,  but  when 
its  requirements  are  fully  understood  and 
attended  to,  it  is  of  comparatively  easy 
culture.  ,    ;-  313 

To  propagate  this  plant,  divide  the  old 
stools  into  as  small  bits  as  possible,  cut- 
ting off  all  leaves  and  roots;  put  into  6 
or  8-inch  pans,  about  ^-inch  apart. 
Use  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam;  keep 
in  a  close  frame;  maintain  a  uniform 
moisture,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
85**.  In  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  the 
young  plants  will  have  made  sufScient 
growth  to  be  potted  into  1%-inch  pots; 
use  a  very  light,  sandy  loam,  and  place 
in  a  close  frame  for  at  least  two  to  three 
weeks,  or  until  they  take  hold  of  the  soil. 
They  should  at  all  times  be  kept  clean 
by  removing  all  small  decaying  leaves. 

After  about  six  to  eight  weeks  from 
time  of  first  potting,  the  plants  should 
be  ready  to  shift  into  2% -inch  pots;  at 
this  time  use  three  parts  nice  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  sand.  At  all  times 
give  plenty  of  space  between  the  pots, 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  clean.  As 
nearly  as  possible,  keep  the  temperature 
at  from  70**  to  75°.  When  sufficiently 
strong,  the  plants  should  be  re-potted  as 
required ;  never  allow  them  to  become 
potbound.  During  the  winter  months,  a 
temperature  of  65*  to  75''  should  be 
maintained. 


The  compost  for  large  plants  shonld 
consists  of  two  parts  good  strong  loam 
and  one  part  sand.  When  the  fronds 
become  too  heavy,  they  may  be  sup- 
ported by  a  No.  18  wire,  using  one  for 
each  frond,  and  bent  so  as  to  hold  each 
frond  in  the  position  required.  Watering 
should  always  be  done  with  care;  the 
plants  like  plenty  of  water  when  in  a 
growing  condition,  but  they  should  not 
be  over-watered.  Never  syringe  or  wet 
the  fronds;  they  like  plenty  of  moisture 
between  the  pots.  During  the  winter 
months  a  very  light  shade  is  required, 
but  during  the  summer  months  a  fairly 
heavy  shade  is  a  necessity. 

J.  A.  Peterson. 


LEAF  SCORCH  OF   A.  FARLEYENSE. 

The  illustration  herewith  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  trouble  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense.  It  was  first  seen 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  in  a  Connecticut 
greenhouse,  and  complaint  was  made  of  it 
again  in  January,  1907,  by  A.  N.  Pier- 
son,  a  large  grower  of  ferns  at  Crom- 
well, who  sent  specimens  for  examina- 
tion. The  trouble  shows  on  the  leaves 
as  prominent,  often  wedge-shaped,  reddish- 
brown  areas  that  extend  inward  from  the 
clefts  of  the  pinnae.  These  spots  give  a 
variegated  appearance  to  the  plants, 
which  produce  a  less  luxuriant  growth, 
but  otherwise  appear  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. A  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves  showed 
no  indication  of  any  bacterial  or  fungous 
parasite.  There  seemed  to  be  no  unfa- 
vorable conditions  of  the  soil  to  produce 
the  injury.  It  appeared  on  the  whole  to 
be  a  physiological  trouble.  So  far  as 
the  writer  could  determine,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  leaf  scorch,  not  necessarily  entire- 
ly due  to  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  but  to  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  leaves  under  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  such  as  too  dry  an 
atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of  air  mois- 
ture, etc.  A  somewhat  similar  trouble 
has  been  seen  ^occasionally  in  nature 
where  ferns  suffered  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture. 

This  fern  is  very  delicate,  and,  be- 
cause of  its  very  thin  leaf  tissues,  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  other  culti- 
vated ferns  to  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  fact  that  the  trouble  seems  to  start 
near  the  veins,  and  that  under  the  mi- 
croscope the  stomates  often  show  discol- 
oration before  the  surrounding  cells,  in- 
dicate that  it  is  a  trouble  connected  with 
the  inability  to  properly  control  transpir- 
ation of  moisture.  While  no  doubt  it  is 
a  common  trouble,  and  probably  noted 
before  in  floral  writings,  the  writer  has 
seen  no  mention  of  it  in  the  literature  of 
plant  diseases.  Halsted  (Ann.  Rep»  N. 
J.  Exp.  Stat.  14:  420.  1894)  describes 
and  figures  a  somewhat  similar  trouble 
caused  by  a  definite  fungus  (Phyllosticta 
Pteridis  Hals.),  and  briefly  states  that 
unfavorable  environment  also  often 
causes  ferns  to  die  and  turn  brown  at 
their  tips.  Concerning  the  Farleyense 
trouble  Mr.  Pierson  wrote:  "I  do  not 
think  it  is  due  to  sun  burn  or  scald,  be- 
cause the  disease,  which  we  have  always 
called  rust,  is  hardly  noticeable  in  the 
summer  time,  but  rather  when  the  cold, 
damp  weather  comes  on  in  the  winter; 
particularly  is  it  so  this  year.  These 
very  same  plants  that  look  so  badly,  with 
hardly  a  perfect  leaf  on  them,  will,  by 
cutting  the  old  leaves  away,  throw  "up 
spot  on  them,  and  can  be  sold  for  deco- 
perfect  leaves  in  the  spring,  without  a 
rative    purposes.'*      This    last  statement 


seems  also  to  indicate  that  this  trouble 
is  a  physiological  rather  than  a  parasitic 
one. — Report  of  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  plants 
in  the  borders  at  the  present  time  is  the 
free  blooming  Cedronella  cana.  It  forms 
a  neat,  well  shaped,  branchy  bush  about 
15  to  IS  inches  high,  and  has  long,  slen- 
der spikes  of  very  attractive  purplish 
crimson,  salvia-like  flowers,  which  are 
produced  freely  in  succession  from  July 
until  frost.  The  foliage  is  glaucous 
green,  oblong,  not  very  large,  and  has  a 
pleasant  aromatic  scent.  The  plants  are 
not  considered  as  quite  hardy  in  exposed 
places,  but  will  winter  over  safely  al- 
most anywhere,  with  only  a  very  slight 
protection  or  a  mulch;  at  least  this  has 
been  our  experience,  and  the  mercury 
drops  to  zero  or  below  quite  frequently 
here  every  winter.  We  very  rarely  find 
the  cedronella  in  collections  here,  but  in 
Europe  its  value  is  appreciated  and  it  is 
employed  largely  in  the  borders.  The 
best  mode  of  propagation  is  by  division 
in  spring  after  the  plants  have  barely 
started  into  growth,  though  if  the  old 
roots  are  not  to  be  moved  we  may  dlso 
increase  the  stock  by  cuttings,  for  which 
the  young  tender  growths  when  three  or 
four  inches  long  are  best,  and  the  young 
plants  so  obtained  will  invariably  flower 
freely  the  same  season,  though  perhaps 
a  few  weeks  later  than  older  or  divided 
stock. 

Dracoceplialum    graDdiflorum    is    still 
flowering  profusely,  as  it  has  done  since 
June;  it  has  larger  flowers  than  any  of 
the  rest,  about  two  inches  long,  and  the 
color    is   very    desirable,    being    a    clear 
light  blue.    The  habit  is  dense  and  com- 
pact,   from     six    to     nine    inches     high, 
spreading   and    branching    freely    in    all 
directions,   though  by   no   means   weedy. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  many  flow- 
ered   whorls    on     the    points   of    every 
growth;   the  foliage  is  oblong,  serrated 
along  the  edges  and  very  neat  and  clean. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Si- 
beria,   we    believe,    and    of   course   very 
hardy  in  the  most  exposed  positions.    A 
cool  situation  is  generally  recommended 
for  it,  bujt  I  cannot  see  any  great  differ- 
ence in  plants  grown  in  full  hot  sun  and 
those   in   partial   shade   and    in  moister 
ground,  and  am  perfectly  safe  in  stating 
here  that  they  will  do  well  in  almost  any 
position.    The  plant  is  very  old  in  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  not  common  here  in  gar- 
dens,  though   it   increases  easily  by  di- 
vision.— Plumbago  Larpente,  or  Gerato- 
stigma  plumbaginoides  as  it  is  known  in 
some  sections,  is  now  in  good  shape,  and 
the  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  freely 
until  frost  cuts  them  down.    The  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  shiny  steel 
blue,  produced  freely  in  large,  closely  set 
terminal    heads;    the   growth    is   dwarf, 
seldom  over  eight  inches  high  except  in 
rather  moist  situations,   where  we  may 
see   it  occasionally  nearly  a  foot  high. 
It  forms  a  close  covering  over  the  gronod. 
but  dies  down  entirely  in  winter  and  is 
very  late  to  start  into  growth,  and  some 
early   spring  flowering  bulbs  should  be 
planted  with  it  in  the  border,  to  fill  oot 
the  unsightly  bare  patches  early  in  the 
season.    Everybody  can  grow  this  charm- 
ing plant  successfully;    it  adapts  Itself 
to  every  conceivab^^  condition  and  sar- 
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roQiidinKs;  shade'  or  san,  wet  or  dry, 
heavy  or  light  soil  has  do  influence  on 
its  free  blooming  qualities.  Silene  Schaf- 
ta  has  been  mentioned  several  times  be- 
fore in  these  columns;  it  is  such  a  de- 
serving little  plant,  brightening  our  bor- 
d«8  with  its  lively  pink  flowers  from 
July  to  October,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  it  again.  Not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  height, 
often  less,  the  plants  form  a  dense  mat, 
hiding  the  ground  completely.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  erect  peduncles,  one, 
two    or    sometimes    three    in    a    bunch. 


pose,  doing  well  in  a  border  or  in  the 
i*ockery. 

Clematis  integrifolia  is  still  in  fairly 
good  condition,  having  bloomed  since 
June.  It  is  one  of  the  true  herbaceous 
species,  the  stems  dying  down  to  the 
root  crown  every  year;  new  growth 
springs  from  eyes  formed  yearly  in  these 
crowns.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high 
and  has  stiff,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  dark  pur- 
ple on  the  outside,  a  little  paler  inside; 
they  are  produced  on  the  points  of  the 
growths  from  several   of  the  top  joints. 


the  smaller  flowered  bright  golden  yel- 
low composites  blooming  from  July  to 
September  or  October.  Th«  foliage  is 
narrow  and  oblong  in  shape,  covered 
with  a  whitish  pubescence,  and  the  stems 
are  many-branched,  each  brancfalet  topped 
with  a  flower.  The  habit  Is  rather  com- 
pact and  bushy;  height  15  to  18  Inches. 
Succeeds  ^ell  in  dry  places  and  is  easily 
increased  by  division  in  spring.        K. 
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They  are  increased  by  division,  either 
iu  spring  or  in  autumn. 

Tunica  saxifraga  is  a  very  useful  plant 
either  for  edgings,  in  the  border  or  on  a 
rockery.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  produced  in  such  great  profusion  and 
last  so  long  that  we  must  admire  the 
plant.  Lilac  pink  is  the  color,  an.d  the 
height  of  the  plant  varies  with  the  situ- 
ation from  six  to  ten  inches.  We  have 
in  our  collection  a  true  double  form  of 
the  above,  with  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous flowers  of  the  same  color  as  in 
the  type.  It  is  a  marked  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  kind  and  flowers  just  as 
freely.  This  fine  plant  is  being  offered 
in  quantity  by  the  Royal  Tottenham 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Dedemsvaart,  Holland, 
through  their  agents,  McHutchinson  & 
Co.,  17  Murray  street.  New  York.  Phis 
plant  was  picked  out  here  from  among 
a  lot  of  chance  seedlings. 

Silene  maritima  tt.  pl.  grows  ami 
blooms  as  freely  as  the  inferior  siugle 
form;  the  creamy  white  flowers  are 
larger  and  as  double  as  we  see  them  in 
S.  vespertina  pl.,  but  it  is  a  much  small- 
er prostrate  plant,  lying  almost  flat  on 
the  ground,  while  the  latter  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  feet.  The  plant  shows  to 
best  advantage  in  a  rockery  or  near  the 
edge  of  a  border,  and  continues  to 
flower  all  summer  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber It  is  increased  readily  by  division 
in  spring  or  fall,  is  entirely  hardy  and 
does  well  in  any  soil  or  situation  except 
in  very  densely  shaded  places. 

Campanula  rotundi  folia  blooms  early 
and  late.  Even  during  the  unprecedented 
dry  spell  from  eariy  June  to  beginning 
of  August,  they  flowered  quite  freely. 
and  they  have  started  out  with  renewed 
vigor  and  are  growing  and  blooming  as 
profusely  as  at  the  beginning  of  their 
season.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  a 
foot  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  every  pur- 


The  plant  when  old  forms  a  well-shaped 
rounded  bush  and  is  very  ornamental 
wheik  planted  alone,  even  when  not  in 
bloom,  but  young  plants  require  to  be 
supported  by  stakes,  else  the  growths 
are  liable  to  fall  over  in  all  directions. 
Division  is  the  usual  way  of  increasing 
stock  of  this  valuable  species,  as  it 
makes  roots  freely  from  the  base  of  the 
crown,  which  can  be  split  up  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes.  Every 
little  piece  will  in  time  make  a  good 
plant  even  if  only  a  solitary  small  root 
is  left  on  it  to  support  the  pye. 

Chrysopsis   villosa    Rutleri    is   one  of 


BARLT  BEDDING  TULIPS. 

The  following  are  among  what  I 
would  consider  the  best  early  tulips  for 
bedding,  says  Alex.  Henderwii,  of 
Vaughan*s  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society:  Artus,  scarlet 
with  yellow  base;  Belle  Alliance,  scar- 
let ;  Chrysolora,  yellow ;  Duchess  of  Par- 
ma, red,  bordered  with  yellow;  Cottage 
Maid,  rose  pink  shaded  on  white ;  Keizer- 
kroon,  red  with  yellow  border ;  La  Reine, 
white;  Joost  Von  Vondel,  white;  Pot- 
tebakker,  scarlet,  white  and  yellow; 
Proserpine,  carmine  rose;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  scarlet;  Thomas  Moore,  or- 
ange; Prince  of  Austria,  orange  scariet. 
Of  the  doubles:  Crown  d'Or  and  Im- 
perator  Rubrorum,  scarlet:  Toumesol, 
red  and  yellow.  In  addition  to  the  forego- 
ing we  must  not  forget  the  late  flower- 
ing class  which  are  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  finest  tulips  of  all.  They  cer- 
tainly are  being  more  freely  planted  as 
their  merits  become  better  known,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The 
following  are  amongst  tiie  best:  Ges- 
neriana  Spatulata,  scarlet  with  bluish 
black  base;  Bouton  d'Or  or  Ida,  yel- 
low; Isabella  or  Sbandon  Bells,  rose; 
Sweet  Nancy;  Golden  Crown,  yellow 
streaked  red ;  Picotee  or  Maiden's  Blush, 
white  margined  rose;  Bjzarres,  Byblom- 
ens,  odd  and  interesting  varieties. 

The  Darwlns,  are  the  finest  of  the 
late  flowering  class.  Their  stems  are 
long  and  stiff,  often  two  and  half 
feet  high  in  good  garden  soil.  Once 
planted  in  a  favorable  location,  they 
will  come  up  each  year  for  four  or  fiye 
years.  Of  these  the  named  sorts  are 
still  rather  expensive  but  many  can  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices  and  they  are 
certainly  worth  growing. 
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About  Orchids. 


HTBRID  DENDROBIUMS. 

Hybrid  plants  of  all  kinds  are  noted 
for  their  vigor,  and  the  many  fine  hy- 
brids of  dendrobium  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Possibly  no  two  dendrobiums 
have  been  the  parents  of  so  many  good 
hybrids  as  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum,  the 
parents  of  the  first  hybrid,  D.  Ainsworthi, 
and  these  and  their  descendants  are 
among  the  finest  in  a  fine  genus.  The 
hybrid  forms  are  very  easily  propagated 
and  grown  and  soon  make  nice  speci- 
mens. They  may  be  reared  in  small  pots 
or  in  baskets  kept  close  up  to  the  roof 
glass  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Several 
growers  round  Chicago  grow  their  plants 
in  solid  lumps  of  peat,  or  rather  fern 
root  wired  around  lightly  to  prevent 
them  falling  about,  and  we  have  seen 
remarkably  fine  growths  made  this  way, 
notably  in  the  Lincoln  park  collection, 
where  Alois  Frey  grows  them  well,  and 
with  H.  Skigoldeger,  gardener  to  E.  G. 
Uihlein. 

The  best  method  of  propagation  for 
these  dendrobium  hybrids  is  to  lay  down 
stems  that  have  flowered  but  are  not 
shriveled  or  old  upon  pans  of  moss  or 
moss  and  peat.  These  may  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  eight  inches,  and  if 
the  moss  is  kept  moist  in  a  warm  house 
practically  every  eye  will  break  and  send 
up  a  new  shoot.  The  proper  time  to 
lay  the  stems  down  is  in  early  spring, 
and  by  the  end  of  summer  nice  little 
plants  are  produced  that  can  be  either 
potted  separately  or  several  together  to 
make  a  better  specimen.  Where  only 
small  plants  exist  and  a  more  rapid 
method  is  desired,  the  small  plants  may 
be  taken  into  a  very  hot,  moist  house  in 
winter  and  the  -  roots  kept  on  the  dry 
side,  the  tops  being  plentifully  sprayed 
several    times   daily    to   induce   them    to 


break  into  growth  instead  of  flower, 
which  they  will  do  readily. 

During  the  time  that  stock  of  these 
orchids  is  being  worked  up,  growth  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  grower 
who  needs  flowers  will  not  rush  his  plants 
into  growth  on  all  possible  occasions, 
but  will  see  that  they  get  a  proper  rest 
and  will  ripen  the  growth  as  it  is  made, 
but  where  it  is  necessary  to  rapidly  in- 
crease the  number  of  plants,  every  eye 
possible  must  be  made  to  break  and 
the  resulting  shoots  must  be  potted  and 
set  going  on  their  own  account  without 
delay.  As  to  temperature,  a  house  kept 
to  60**  at  night  during  the  growing  sea- 
son is  about  right,  and  if  the  growths 
are  pretty  well  advanced  by  August  a 
week  or  two  in  the  open  air  under  a  very 
light  shade  to  prevent  burning  up  the 
foliage  is  helpful  to  the  plants,  making 
them  hard  and  vigorous.  Flowering 
plants  must  have  a  decided  rest  in  late 
fall  and  winter,  having  been  prepared 
for  this  by  the  outdoor  autumn  treat- 
ment, and  while  at  rest  the  roots  must 
be  kept  absolutely  dry.  Moisture  at  this 
stage,  as  noted  above,  is  apt  to  start 
the  flowering  eyes  into  growth  instead 
of  flower.  This  treatment  is  suitable  for 
the  plants  illustrated,  all  of  which  are 
free  flowering  beautiful  plants. 

D.  spr.Ei^DiDissiMUK,  although  one  of 
the  earlier  raised  hybrids  between  D. 
aureum  and  D.  nobile,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  and  best  in  the  genus.  It  par- 
takes more  of  D.  nobile  and  less  of  D. 
aureum  than  D.  Ainsworthi,  the  result 
of  the  original  cross  of  these  two  spe- 
cies, and  is  variable  in  size  and  depth  of 
coloring.  The  variety  grandiflorum  is 
larger,  with  much  broader  segments  than 
those  of  the  type  but  spurious  varieties 
are  often  sent  out  under  this  namee  It 
is  a  fine  grower  and  breeder  and  one  that 
will  pay  for  growing  as  well  as  any  of 
the  hybrids. 


D.  Juno  is  a  cross  between  D.  Findlay- 
anum  and  D.  Linawianum  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  former  species  can  be 
easily  seen  in  the  raised  nodes  on  the 
growth  of  the  hybrid  in  the  picture.  Nei- 
ther D.  Linawianum  or  D.  Findlayanum 
can  be  described  as  particularly  good 
species,  though  they  are  very  pretty,  but 
D.  Jiino,  as  may  be  seen,  is  a  fine  thing. 
It  shows  the  value  of  hybridization  in 
improving  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

D.  Cassiope  is  a  hybrid  between  D. 
nobile  albiflorum  and  D.  moniliforme,,  a 
plant  a  good  deal  like  D.  Linawianum> 
if  not  identical  with  it.  The  two  are 
sent  out  frequently  under  the  same  name. 
D.  Cassiope  is  extremely  free  flowering 
and  a  very  useful  hybrid  to  grow  for 
cutting  but  not  so  brightly  colored  as 
some  others. 

D.  DoMiNiANUM  is  a  cross  between  D. 
nobile  and  D.  Linawianum  and  a  finer 
hybjid  than  many  others  from  the  same 
and  reverse  crosses.  The  flowers  are 
large  •  the  sepals  mauve  purple  with  a 
paler  base,  the  lip  having  a  very  deep 
maroon  purple  base.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  hybrids,  raised  by  and  named  for 
that  pioneer  of  orchid  hybridizing.  John 
Dominy,  who  began  this  work  in  Veitch's 
old  Exeter  nursery  in  England  nearly  00 
years  \ago. 
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CALAWTHE  VIETCHI. 

The  best  way  to  start  the  bnlbs.  Ra.\-s 
n  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticuluture,  is  to  shake  them  out  of  the 
old  soil,  then  place  them  in  boxes,  into 
which  has  been  put  some  l«»af  soil  and 
charcoal,  afterwards  standing  fliem  in 
the  encumber  house  or  in  nn  early  vinery, 
whore  they  will  start  into  growth.  When 
they  have  made  about  an  inch  of  growth, 
and  the  roots  are  becoming  active,  it  is 
then  time  to  pot  them  up,  putting  one 
good  bulb  into  a  4-inch,  or  two  into  a  5- 
inch  sized  pot.  A  good  compost  for  them 
is  made  up  of  loam  three  parts,  leaf  soil 
one  part,  to  which  add  some  cow  manure, 
charcoal  and  silver  sand.  After  potting 
place  them  on  a  shelf  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stove,  or  anywhere  where  they 
may  have  a  temperature  of  from  70'  to 
75*,  and  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  potting,  see  that  the  pots  are  all 
clean,  and  have  been  filled  about  one- 
third  full  of  crocks,  as  good  drainage  is 
essential.  I  find  the  advantage  gained 
by  getting  them  well  started  before  pot- 
ting is  that  the  roots  take  hold  of  the 
soil  quicker,  and  growth  is  freer  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Watering  should  be  done  very  carefully 
at  first,  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  pots 
are  getting  well  filled  with  roots  the  quan- 
tity should  be  increased.  They  may  also 
be  watered  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
diluted  cow  manure  or  a  little  Clay's  fer- 
tilizer. When  growth  is  complete  the 
shading  may  be  gradually  dispensed  with, 
in  order  that  the  bulbs  may  be  thorough- 
ly ripened,  and  better  flower  spikes  will 
be  obtained.  When  the  flower  spikes  are 
pushing  up,  the  water  supply  should  grad- 
ually be  reduced,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
first  flowers  are  open  no  water  need  be 
given,  except  occasionally,  just  to  keep  the 
bulbs  Grm.  If  possible,  when  they  are  in 
flower,  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse, 
having  a  temperature  about  ^®  to  55**. 
OS  they  will  then  be  found  to  last  much 
longer  in  good  condition.  After  the  flow- 
ering is  over  they  can  be  placed  under  the 
staging,  and  laid  on  their  sides  until  the 
time  comes  to  start  them  off  again,  when 
only  the  bulb  that  was  formed  and  flow- 
ered the  previous  season  should  be  used. 
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ORCHIDS  FROM  BRAZR. 

According  to  Consul-General  George  E. 
Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  activity  in  the  orchid 
exporting  business  of  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States  has  a  great  portion  of  the 
increased  business.    He  continues: 

So  jiti-  mere  has  been  no  great  volume 
of  exi)orts  of  live  plants  of  various  sorts 


Dendrobium  Juno. 


from  Brazil,  although'  there  is  a  constant 
but  small  business  in  the  export  of  young 
palms  and  palm  seeds.  In  the  line  of 
orchids  there  are  a  number  of  firms  op- 
erating in  the  several  coast  ports  of  the 
country,  buying  plants,  as  they  may  be 
secured  in  the  interior  and  selling  them 
as  opportunity  offers,  generally  at  the 
present  time  on  a  commission  and  con- 
signment basis.  From  time  to  time 
several  of  such  firms  send  men  into  the 
interior  to  secure  specimens,  but  at  pres- 
ent most  of  the  goods  are  coming  down 
to  the  coast  apparently  as  a  result  of 
previous  work  on  the  part  of  the  hunters. 
One  of  the  leading  American  houses  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  orchids  has  had  a 
man  in  the  interior  ranging  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  country.  His  work  has  been 
very  successful  and  the  shipments  of  his 
goods  account  for  much  of  the  increase 
now  noted. 

Most  of  the  orchids  taken  in  the  past 
have  been  shipped  to  England,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  great  houses  doing 
a  world-wide  business  in  such  plants 
alone.  The  increased  interest  in  them  in 
the  United  States  has  followed  largely 
from  European  interest.  While  the 
plants  are  somewhat  difficult  to  handle 
with  safety  in  a  commercial  way  there 
is  comparatively  little  loss  from  dam- 
age in  transit.  Sometimes  the  plants  are 
packed  in  baskets,  an  average  of  about 
100  in  each.  Other  firms  ship  them  in 
specially  constructed  cases  with  much 
larger  lots  in  a  case.  The  average  value 
of  the  shipments  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  substantially  20  cents  a  plant  in  Rio 


de  Janeiro  harbor.  The  number  of  the 
fine^  and  rarer  varieties  secured  and 
shipped  is  comparatively  a  small  item  in 
the  trade,  the  standard  varieties  forming 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  business. 

There  are  something  over  6,000  varie- 
ties of  orchids  recognized  and  described 
by  the  authorities  in  the  botanical  gar- 
dens of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  verylnrge 
portion  of  this  list  of  plants  is  com- 
posed of  varieties  whiclwhave  little  or 
no  value  from  any  standpoint.  Some 
varieties  are  very  common,  while  a  great 
many  of  them  are  rare  enough  to  com- 
mand from  $15  to  $30  here  in  Brazil. 
Other  varieties  are  very  rare  and  the 
value  of  specimens  is  mostly  fixed  by 
what  collectors  will  pay  for  them,  vary- 
ing greatly  from  time  to  time.  Probably 
three-fourths  of  the  business,  in  value, 
is  in  less  than  a  dozen  varieties  of  the 
plant. 


CATTLEYA  PRINCESS  CLEMENTINE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de 
THorticuIture  Beige  there  is  a  beautiful 
colored  plate  of  Gattleya  Princess  Glem- 
entine,  a  fine  hybrid  raised  by  M.  De 
Bievre  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Laeken. 
It  is  a  cross  between  O.  Acklandiie  and 
O.  aurea  chrysotoxa.  The  illustration 
shows  a  two-flowered  spike  with  flowers 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  lined 
and  sparsely  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
The  lip  only  partially  covers  the  column 
and  the  outer  portion  where  it  enfolds 
the  latter  is  pale  rose,  becoming  deeper 
in  front  and  with  a  yellow  stain  in  the 
throat.  The  column  is  white.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  hybrid  and  it 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Belgian  Horticultural  Society  (Syndi- 
cate des  Horticulture  Beiges). 


SALT  MIXTURE  AS  A  SPRAY  FOR  PLANTS 

The  full  value  of  this  cheap  commodity 
is  not  yet  fully  realized  by  horticultur- 
ists, says  the  Gardening  World.  As  n 
destroyer  of  weeds  on  walks  or  a  dress- 
ing for  asparagus,  its  uses  are  widely 
known.  Apart  from  this,  its  employ- 
ment as  a  spray  for  plants  in  pots  in 
greenhouses,  etc.,  is  as  yet  scarcely  heed- 
ed. It  is,  however,  highly  valuable.  A 
small  quantity— one  ounce  to  every  four 
gallons  of  water,  well  stirred  in — will  be 
found  to  impart  a  freshness  and  im- 
proved vigor  to  the  plants,  besides  ren- 
dering them  more  stable  against  insect 
pests  and  less  liable  to  fungus  attacks. 
Mixed  with  water  for  dampening  down 
purposes,  salt  is  also  to  be  recommended ; 
the  air,  becoming  impregnated  with  the 
salient  particles,  renders  moisture  less 
readily  absorbed  by  natural  or  artificial 
heat,  thus  helping  to  maintain  the  de- 
sired condition  about  the  plants  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  Used  in  the  above 
proportions,  it  is  quite  safe,  even  for 
tender  foliage. 


POND  LILIES. 


What  more  refreshing  in  floral  decora- 
tion for  the  table  than  the  pink  pond 
lilies  which  a  noted  florist  has  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  the  lily  of  the  woods, 
so  purely  white,  might  well  be  jealous  of 
these  blushing  beauties.  From  palest 
rose  to  the  deepest  carmine  are  these  ex- 
quisite blooms,  resting  among  fronds  of 
maidenhair  fern.  No  flowers  of  the  sea- 
son may  compete  with  the  pond  lily,  for 
it  embodies  repose,  fragrance,  purity,  cool- 
r.pss,  as  well  as  color. — Boston  Herald. 


The  Experiment  Stations 


GROUND  LIMESTONE  FOR  ACID  SOILS. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  Circular 
110  issued  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Experiment  Station.  A  great  deal  of  the 
soil  in  Illinois  is  sour  or  acid  and  de- 
ficient in  lime,  especially  the  level  prairie, 
as  distinct  from  the  rolling  timber  lands. 
As  humus  or  organic  matter  decays  in 
the  soil  acids  are  given  oft;  carbonic  acid 
is  given  off  by  plant  roots  and  also 
brought  into  the  soil  by  means  of  rain. 
Again,  nitric  acid  is  formed  by  bacteria 
and  thus  nil  soils  with  growing  plants 
upon  (hem  tend  to  become  acid.  Where 
limestone  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
soil  the  acidity  is  destroyed  as  it  de- 
velops, but  no  Illinois  soils  are  rich  in 
limestone  and  the  application  of  this  ma- 
terial is  likely  to  prove  of  advantage 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Kindt  of  Ume. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  lime — 
freshly  burned,  or  caustic,  and  natural, 
as  limestone,  marble  and  shell  marl. 
None  are  fertilizers,  but  all  act  bene- 
ficially on  such  soils  as  are  indicated 
above.  Their  province  is  to  correct  acid- 
ity in  the  soil  and  to  aid  in  its  decom- 
position. The  former  is  necessary  on  soils 
that  are  to  be  used  for  leguminous  crops 
generally,  which  will  not  thrive  on  acid 
soils.  Decomposition  of  soil  is  equally 
Important  and  tends  to  the  liberation  of 
elements  necessary  as  plant  food,  as  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus,  held  in   inorganic 


Dendrobium  SplendidiMimum. 


form.  This  effect  is  produced  by  fresh 
burned  or  fresh  slacked  lime,  and  this 
treatment  seems  especially  commendable 
for  peaty  and  swamp  soils,  rich  in  or- 
ganic matter.  It  is  wrong  to  apply  fresh- 
ly slacked  lime  to  soils  deficient  in  or- 
ganic matter,  as  it  would  exhaust  its 
already  meager  suppl/  ol  these  elements, 
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thongh  at  fint  the  immediate  effect  woald 
be  quite  opposite.  Gypsum  or  land  plas- 
ter has  a  similar  effect  on  the  mineral 
elements,  but  not  on  the  organic  matter, 
as  the  caustic  or  fresh  lime. 

The  author  of  this  circular  says  that 
ground  limestone  is  the  best  and  most 
eoonomical  fonn  of  lime  to  use  wherever 
it  can  be  easily  obtained.  If  caustic 
lime  is  used  especial  care  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  humus  or  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  as  it  acts  as  a  soil  stimulant 
or  soil  destroyer  by  decomposing  its  min- 
ecal  constituents  and  destroying  the  or- 
ganic matter,  thus  producing  an  increase 
in  the  first  few  crops,  but  ultimately 
leaving  the  soil  in  a  more  impoverished 
state  than  before  the  lime  was  applied. 
Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  an  active 
agent  in  forcing  the  soil  to  give  up  its 
plant  food  rapidly. 

PCBnayiraiiU  Bzperlmeiitt. 

Extended  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station.  Four  plots 
were  treated  with  fresh  slacked  lime  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre  once  in 
four  years.  Four  others  were  treated 
with  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  once 
in  two  years.  A  four  year  rotation  crop 
was  nracticed,  each  crop  being  grown 
once  on  each  plot.  Twenty  years*  trials 
have  shown  that  the  plots  treated  with 
limestone  have  shown  a  greater  total 
yield  than  those  given  burned  lime.  With 
every  product  whose  total  yield  had  been 
greater  in  the  last  than  in  the  first  years 
of  the  trials  the  limestone  again  had  the 
advantage,  thus  showing  that  fresh 
burned  lime  tends  to  exhaust  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  more  than  limestdne.  An- 
alyses of  the  soils  showed  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  four  plots  treated  with 
limestone  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  soils  treated  with  burned  lime, 
while  the  humus  content  was  still  more 
in  favor  of  the  limestone,  a  difference,  in 
fact,  that  would  be  represented  by  about 
37.G  tons  of  fresh  farm  manure  to  the 
acre. 

Ilaiylantf  bpeitaiientt. 

The  experiments  at  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station  cover  a  period  of  11 
years,  3.400  pounds  of  burned  lime 
and  equivalent  amounts  of  ground 
oyster  shells  and  shell  mari  hav- 
ing been  applied  per  acre  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  commenting  on  the  results  of 
these  tests  Director  Patterson,  of  the  above 
station,  says :  "It  vrill  be  noted  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  (i.e.  the  shell  marl, 
etc.)  gave  decidedly  better  results  than 
the  caustic  lime"  (burned  lime).  Inci- 
dentally we  may  mention  that  a  plot 
treated  with  soft  coal  ashes  gave  prac- 
tically nothing  more  than  soils  untreated 
and,  under  a  hay  crop,  less. 

ntiaolt  EzperimcBtt. 

As  an  average  of  50  tests  during  the 
last  three  years  the  value  of  the  increase 
produced  by  lime  or  ground  limestone  has 
been  $2.69  per  acre  per  year,  when  count- 
ing cereals  and  hay  at  a  comparatively 
low  value.  The  yield  both  of  corn  and 
wheat  grown  in  rotation  with  leguminous 
plants  on  limed  and  unlimed  land  by  ap- 
plying limestone,  and  the  quality,  both  of 
grain  and  hay,  has  also  been  increased. 
The  soil  may  be  tested  for  acidity  by 
placing  blue  litmus  paper  between  soil 
layers  and  removing  and  drying  after  20 
minutes.  The  paper  will  turn  pink  or 
red  if  the  soil  is  acid.  The  tests  should 
be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  plot. 
One  ton  of  limestone  to  the  acre  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  acidity  usually  con- 
tained in  the  plowed  soil  if  the  limestone 
is  thoroughly  ground,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 


cheaper  to  apply  more  limestone  and 
allow  the  mixing  to  go  on  more  slowly 
by  the  necessary  processes  of  harrow- 
ing, plowing,  etc.,  in  the  regular  farm 
operations. 

ThMtoAiMriy. 
No  definite  time  need  be  given  to  ap- 
ply limestone;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  any  time  is  good  when  the  condi- 
tion of  weather,  roads  and  land  are  right, 
and  the  time  can  be  spared,  summer  or 
early  fall  being  probably  the  most  con- 
venient. The  limestone  should  be  hauled 
direct  from  the  car  to  the  field,  a  pile  of 
100  pounds  every  33  feet,  making  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Although  these  ex- 
periments refer  to  farm  crops,  they  are 
just  as  applicable  to  the  crops  grown  by 
the  fiorist  or  gardener.  Not  to  repeat  any 
of  the  above,  we  can  advise  all  to  study 
it  as  it  applies  to  their  own  cases,  and 
also  to  send  for  the  circular,  which  de- 
votes more  space  to  the  subject  than  we 
can.  This  question  of  soils  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  and  very  valuable 
hints  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  alter  the  conditions 
to  suit  their  individual  circumstances. 


THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLES. 

These  destructive  insects  are  discussed 
by  F.  H.  Chittenden  in  a  circular  issued 
by  the  bureau  of  entomology,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
author  notes  that  the  asparagus  was  cul- 
tivated in  this  countrv  for  200  years  be- 
fore being  troubled  with  any  insects,  and 
the  beetles  that  are  now  allackiug  them 
are,  he  considers,  importations  from  Eu- 
rope. The  common  species,  Crioceris  as- 
paragi,  appeared  first  at  Astoria,  N.  Y., 
and  soon  spread  to  the  extensive  aspar- 
agus plantations  at  Queens  county,  where 
in  1802,  two  years  after  its  introduction, 
it  did  damage  estimated  at  $50,000. 

This  beetle  works  mischief  both  to  the 
young  shoots,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
market,  and  the  old  growth,  which  it  de- 
stroys by  defoliation.  It  has  since  great- 
iy  enlarged  its  field  of  destruction  and  is 
known  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  passes  the  winter  in 
the  adult  state  in  piles  of  brushwood  or 
rubbish  or  under  loose  bark  on  trees  and 
fence  posts,  th4  beetles  issuing  in  Majr 
and  June,  laying  eggs  which  hatch  out 
in  a  few  days,  the  grabs  starting  lo  fe.ed 
at  once..  Hand  picking  is  of  value  in 
small  beds,  and  chickens  and  ducks  are 
also  helpful.  Lime  and  pyrethrum  dust 
destroy  all  insects  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  if  dusted  on  the  stems  when 
wet  with  dew.  Arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  16  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, used  as  a  spray,  is  also  recommend- 
ed, as  well  as  brushing  the  beetles  off  the 
stems  and  allowing  the  heat  of  the  earth 
in  the  summer  to  kill  them. 

The  other  beetle  described  is  the  twelve- 
spotted  beetle  (Crioceris  duodedmpunc- 
tata),  a  rarer  and  less  destructive  insect. 
Its  depredations  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  injury  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring 
by  the  hibernated  beetles.  Later  genera- 
tions attack  the  foliage,  living,  for  part 
of  the  larval  stage,  in  the  ripening  ber- 
ries. This  beetle  first  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  is  now  well 
distributed  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  same  remedies  as  for  the 
common  beetle  are  recommended,  except 
the  lime,  and  the  collection  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  ripened  berries  is  also  advised. 


The  Rose  Corner 


mDOOR  ROSES. 

It  is  rather  a  difllcult  matter  at  this 
time  to  prescribe  any  special  treatment 
of  tht»  rose  differing  essentially  from  our 
last  tirticle.  However,  as  the  plants 
should  be  at  this  date  of  fair  size  and 
carrying  considerable  foliage,  especially 
Uichmond,  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Gol- 
den Gate,  care  should  be  taken  now  in 
doing  a  little  judicious  thinning.  This 
work  would  not  come  under  the  head  of 
pruning  strictly  speaking,  as  it  means 
only  cutting  away  with  the  knife  a  little 
of  the  old  growth,  made  while  the  plants 
were  in  the  pots.  This  growth  is  prac- 
tically blind  and  worthless  and  is  the 
first  to  be  affected  with  black  spot,  red 
spider,  etc.,  and  only  chokes  the  plant. 
Richmond,  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Gol- 
spindly  growth,  some  of  which  should 
he  removed  now  and  then  and  in  tying 
do  not  crowd  the  foliage.  Aim  to  have 
the  plants  produce  clean,  strong  wood 
and  to  have  them  do  this  a  little  thinning 
out  and  cutting  back  to  firm  eyes  when 
disbudding  will  build  up  the  kind  of 
plants   that  are   worth   while. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  to  prepare 
a  mulch  for  the  roses.  A  little  later 
on.  when  the  surface  roots  appear,  they 
will  need  a  covering  of  some  kind.  We 
usually  prepare  a  special  compost  con- 
taining equal  parts  of  half  decayed  cow 
manure  and  fresh  sod  soil,  keeping  the 
pile  turned  frequently  until  it  is  needed. 
Sheep  manure  is  also  an  excellent  mulch 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  soil. 
We  often  have  the  question  asked,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  prevent  the  green  scum  from 
covering  the  soil  on  the  beds?"  This 
often  occurs  even  where  the  soil  has  been 
frequently  cultivated.  Although  it  does 
no  harm  to  speak  of,  we  prefer  to  have 
the  sdrface  of  the  soil  free  of  it,  which  is 
easily  accomplished.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary 19  to  scatter  some  old,  thoroughly 
rotted  cow  or  horse  manure  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds ;  old  hotbed  soil  will  do 
nicely,  but  it  should  be  turned  and  pul- 
verized before  applying.  Do  not  apply 
it  as  a  mulch,  simply  sow  it  on  the  soil 
and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  with 
the  scum  or  fungus  growth.  Don*t  wait 
for  signs  of  mildew,  but  dust  the  sul- 
phur around  every  two  or  three  days, 
not  a 'thick  coating  over  the  foliage  but 
a  light  dusting  is  all  that  is  needed.  If 
at  any  time  the  temperature  should  drop 
down  in  the  fifties  start  the  fire  at  night 
and  apply  the  sulphur  to  the  pipes.  There 
should  be  a  single  pipe  arranged  In  eadi 
rose  house  for  just  this  purpose,  and 
heated  by  steam,  hot  water  being  prac- 
tically useless  for  this  purpose.  E. 


GARDEEf  ROSES. 


Little  Rock,  Abk. — The  annual  flow- 
er show  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Ma- 
rion some  time  in  September  bv  the 
State  Floral  Society. 


In  addition  to  the  simple,  hardy 
the  little  white  Scotch  single  rose  Is  still 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  though  sel- 
dom listed  by  nurserymen.  It  is  always 
one  of  the  first  to  open  in  my  garden; 
the  flowers,  though  small,  have  a  special 
freshness  and  grace  of  their  own,  and 
are  borne  very  freely  in  wreath-like  form 
along  the  many  slender  branches.  I  re- 
member it  as  common  in  New  Ensland 
gardens  in  my  childhood,  and  in  old 
cemeteries  it  still  flourishes  after  lonig 
years  of  neglect. 

The  so-called  grass  roses  may  also  be 

classed  as  survivals.     Rarely  more  than 

two   feet   in   height,    these   sturdy    little 

bushes  have  maintained  themselves   and 
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extended  by  Buckering  to  large  clumps, 
marking  the  sites  of  old  houses  long  after 
every  vestige  of  the  building,  save  a  half- 
overgrown  cellar  hole,  has  disappeared. 
The  loose,  semi-double  roses  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  and  their  deep,  ridi 
pink  or  rosy  red  is  the  true  rose  color. 
Occasionally,  in  an  old  garden,  the 
striped  form  is  still  found,  the  Toi^ 
and  Lancaster  rose  of  old  English  memo- 
ries. These  roses  are  worth  growing,  if 
only  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  newer 
and  finer  varieties.  They  ask  only  a 
comer  in  the  garden  where  they  can  be 
left  unmolested. 

Among  single  roses,  the  Japanese 
rough-leafed  or  rugosa  type  has  an  im- 
portant place.  Its  rich,  deep  green  foli- 
age is  not  subject  to  the  common  insect 
pests  that  disfigure  so  many  others.  It 
makes  a  solid  growth,  very  effective  as 
mere  shrubbery,  and  the  occasional  large, 
sii)gle  flowers,  appearing  in  small  clusters 
throughout  the  season,  are  very  decora- 
tive, and  so  are  the  large,  brilliant  hips 
that  succeed  them.  It  is  entirely  hardy, 
and  thrives  with  little  attention,  though 
all  the  roses  are  gross  feeders  and  do  best 
in  rich,  mellow  ground.  There  are  many 
hybrids  now  of  the  rugosa  family,  but 
those  that  I  have  tried  in  my  own  gar- 
den are  all  inferior  in  foliage,  though 
some  have  fine,  double  flowers.  Of  the 
single  type,  the  white  variety  seems  a  lit- 
tle less  vigorous  than  the  red-flowere<I. 
Both  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  as  well 
as  increased  by  suckerfng. — Country  Qen- 
tleman. 


ROSA  WICHURAIANA. 

Tlie  word  Wichuraiaua  is  derived  from 
the  discoverer's  name.  Herr  Wichur,  who 
was  a  German  botanist.  He  accompan- 
ied the  Prussian  expedition  to  China  in 
1S50-63,  and  during  that  expedition  the 
species  was  discovered.  This  botanist 
was  suffocated  in  the  year  1866.  In  the 
**Index  Kewensis"  R.  Wichuraiana  is 
mentioned  there  as  R.  luucie.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  1895  that  an  Amer- 
ican. W.  A.  Manda.  took  the  species  in 
hand  and  hybridised  it  with  other  roses, 
which  produced  such  sorts  as  Manda*s 
Triumph,  Pink  Roamer  aud,  later  on, 
Gardenia  and  Jersey  Beauty.  Evergreen 
Gem  came  to  us  from  the  United  States. 
The  well-known  Dorothy  Perkins  orig- 
inated also  in  America,  ite  parents  be- 
ing the  species  and  the  hybrid  perpetual 
rose,  Mme.  G.  Luizet.  The  species  is  a 
very  low,  trailing  plant,  with  bright 
glossy  foliage  and  large  clusters  of  pure 
white  single  flowers  opening  In  August. 
It  is  very  readily  hybridised,  and  is  cap- 
able of  vast  improvf'ment  in  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  hybridist.— The  Garden. 


Spokane,  Wash. — There  is  every  prob- 
ability that  a  very  fine  show  of  apples 
will  be  the  result  of  the  many  good  prises, 
amounting  in  all  to  $25,000  at  least,  to 
be  given  by  the  National  Apple  Show 
Association  here  in  December.  H.  J. 
Neely,  of  this  city,  is  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Nashville.  Tenn. — Although  not  now 
connected  with  Centennial  park,  much 
credit  for  the  excellent  appearance  of 
this  popular  resort  is  given  to  the  veter- 
an landscape  gardener,  W.  F.  Josolyne, 
who  laid  out  the  work  and  designed  the 
various  walkways  and  drives  now  being 
completed  under  the  supervision  of  Sec- 
retary Bradley  Walker  of  the  park  com- 
mission. 


LONDON'S  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil,  the  author  of  this  work, 
then  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst,  pul>- 
lished  her  very  exhaustive  "History  of 
Gardening  In  England,"  a  work  that 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject.  Her  most 
recent  literary  production,  bearing  the 
title  above,  is  in  all  respects  one  of 
the  handsomest  books  yet  published  on 
the  parks  of  London,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  to  the  English  metropolis 
it  will  be  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest,  and  one  to  which  frequent 
reference  will   undoubtedly   be  made. 

In  size  the  book  is  large  octavo;  it 
is  admirably  printed  in  a  clear,  old- 
faced  type  with  an  excellent  margin.  It 
is  daintily  bound  in  pale-green  cloth  and 
gilt  lettered  on  the  back  and  front  side 
in  a  very  artistic  style.  The  end  papers 
contain  a  plan  of  London,  having  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  location  of  the  many 
parks  and  open  spaces,  with  the  main 
routes  thereto  clearly  indicated.  There 
are  numerous  full-page  illustrations  in 
color   after  drawings   by   Lady   Victoria 


is  entitled  '^Introductory"  and  is  prac- 
tically an  historical  account  of  garden- 
ing in  London  from  the  earliest  days. 
The  reader  is  then  taken  through  the 
various  parks  seriatim,  much  interesting 
matter  relating  to  each  being  given ;  thus 
in  the  order  named  come  special  chap- 
ters on  Hyde  park,  St.  James*  and  the 
Green  park.  Regent's  park,  Greenwich 
park,  the  municipal  parks,  the  South 
London  parks,  the  commons  and  other 
open  spaces  in  London. 

The  squares,  an  essential  feature  of 
London,  are  also  liberally  dealt  with. 
Then  follow  the  burial  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  long  since  been  disused 
and  converted  into  pleasure  gardens  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  often  densely  pop- 
ulated neighborhoods  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  inns  of  court,  those  abodes 
of  the  legal  profession,  which  have  open 
green  spaces  like  oases  in  the  desert,  are 
also  the  subject  of  the  author's  full  con- 
sideration. "Historical  Gardens*'  is  an- 
other subject  that  has  received  ample 
treatment,  and  then  follows  the  final 
chapter,  which  describes  some  of  the  fa- 
mous private  gardens  in  and  around  the 
great  metropolis. 


DBNDROBIUM    DOMINIANUM   AT   LAOBR  &  HURRBL'S.  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Manners,  besides  engravings  in  black  and 
white  in  the  test.  So  much  for  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  book,  which  will 
unquestionably  appeal  to  every  lover  of 
a  handsome  volume,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  may  be. 

The  text  runs  into  3S4  pages,  and 
here  let  it  be  mentioned  that  the  author 
has  wisely  given  her  readers  a  very  ex- 
cellent index,  without  which  books  of  this 
character  are  often  rendered  of  far  less 
utility  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 
Among  the  many  chapters  into  which 
'^London's  Parks  and  Gardens"  is  divid- 
ed we  can  only  briefly  mention  just  a 
few,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  com- 
plete the  task  by  becoming  the  owners 
of  a  copy  themselves.    The  first  chapter 


To  those  interested  in  town  gardening 
an  appendix  containing  the  lists  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  and  of  the  plants  In 
the  beds  in  Hyde  park,  prepared  by  the 
park  superintendent,  will  be  of  much 
value.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
modern  books  on  garden  subjects  .hat 
have  been  issued  by  English  publishers, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  most  important  volumes  we  have 
had  placed  in  our  hands  for  a  long  time 
past.  We  are  sure  that  many  American 
visitors  to  London  who  wish  for  some- 
thing fuller  and  more  comprehpnsive 
than  mere  guide  book  matter  will  be 
pleased  to  acquire  this  very  handsome, 
and  entertaining  book  by  a  lady  author 
who  has  already  given  proof  of  her  com- 
petence as  a  horticultural  writer.  The 
cost  of  the  book  in  London  is  $5.25. 
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HORnCULTURE  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  and 
the  paper,  which  was  read  by  Reinholt 
H.  Hoffmann,  instructor  in  horticulture 
and  landscape  gardening,  at  the  Indian 
industrial  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  should 
prove  of  interest  now  that  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  a  hand  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  read  this  paper  at  the  Nation- 
al     Educational      Association,      Indian 


lieve  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
through  this  department  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  surroundings  into  which 
many  of  these  children  go  when  they  re- 
turn to  reservation  life. 

"Our  present  equipment  at  Carlisle  is 
rather  small,  and  yet  it  is  practically  the 
only  school  in  the  service  of  Indian  edu- 
cation with  any  kind  of  equipment  for 
this  department.   In  our  small  greenhouse 


<n. 


AT  THE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE.  PA. 
AcAd<^iiiio  Depnrtnient.     (3).     R   H.  HofTman'i  ('ottnjre.     (S).    GreenhouM*  and  Offloe. 


schools  department,  at  a  meeting  recently 
held  .*it  Cleveland,  O.  This  phase  of 
educational  work  is  in  its  infancy,  jis 
yet,  but  doubtless  it  will  get  much  more 
attention  as  other  schools  get  hold.  The 
large  building  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
pictures,  is  the  Academic  department  at 
Carlisle,  and  the  cottage  under  construc- 
tion is  Mr.  Hoffmann's  house.  I'ortions 
of  the  greenhouse  are  also  shown  and 
the  pupils  at  work  at  the  grading  of  the 
hospital  ground.  The  work  is  all  done 
by  Indian  boys  from  16  to  25  years  old. 
The  entire  grounds  at  the  school  covpr 
about  30  acres,  comprising  tennis  courts, 
athletic  field  and  the  campus,  w^ell 
strewn  with  fine  old  trees,  shrubs  and 
flower  beds.  Mr.  Hoffmann's  paper  fol- 
lows : 

''Horticulture  and  landscape  gardenin? 
is  practically  a  nature  study.  The  In- 
dian youths  are  by  nature  fond  of  tlm 
natural  world  and  its  laws,  and  gifted 
with  a  natural  love  of  the  beautiful.  Con- 
sequently they  are  close  observers  and 
students  of  nature.  With  proper  train- 
ing we  believe  they  can  become  efficient 
in  this  particular  line  of  work. 

"In  the  greenhouse  they  are  eager  to 
compare  different  species  of  plants  with 
those  of  their  native  plants  and  flowers, 
growing  perhaps  in  wild  profusion  on 
prairie  and  mountain  side.  In  this  they 
manifest  more  eagerness  than  most  white 
children  who  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. The  teachers  of  the  different  de- 
partments say  it  is  marvelous  what  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  a  promise  of  a  visit 
to  the  greenhouse.  New  life  and  spirit 
are  manifested  in  the  school  room  after 
an  hour  of  musing  and  study  with  nature. 

"The  pupils  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
school,  with  proper  training  along  the 
line  of  horticulture,  we  believe,  will  make 
a  success  of  their  efforts  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  are  not  afraid  to  experi- 
ment with  an  idea  they  may  have  gained 
in  the  study  of  plant  life ;  consequently 
when  they  have  been  shown  how  in  a 
lecture  they  are  eager  to  apply  their 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way.     We  be- 


we  have  raised  about  20,000  bedding 
plants,  geraniums,  coleus,  cannas,  etc. 
We  have  also  several  hotbeds  where  the 
children  have  been  taught  to  raise  cab- 
bage and  tomato  plants,  lettuce,  etc. 
Likewise,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agriculturist,  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  further  study  this  work  in  the  garden- 
ing department.  Chrysanthemums  and 
carnations  are  cultivated  in  large  num- 
bers, from  which  cut  flowers  are  taken 
to  adorn  school  and  living  rooms  and  the 
hospital  wards.  A  number  of  decorative 
plants  have  been  raised — palms  and  the 
like,  which  are  artistically  arranged  by 
the  pupils  for  public  and  social  functions. 


having  the  opportunity  of  starting  the 
work — plowing,  grading,  raking,  rolling 
the  lawn,  sowing  the  seed,  staking  off 
drivcv/ays  and  walks,  laying  out  flower 
beds  in  designs,  planting  of  shrubbery 
and  shade  trees,  sodding  edges  of  walks, 
binding  the  crushed  stone,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  connected  with  landscape  gar- 
dening. Many  trees  are  set  out  on  Ar- 
bor day,  a  day  set  apart  by  state  proc- 
lamation in  Pennsylvania.  The  boys  are 
taught  pruning,  trimming  and  fertiliz- 
ing of  the  lawns  and  flower  beds.  In 
spring  time  the  campus  is  covered  with 
tulips  and  rrocuses.  Thus  is  laid  the 
foundation  for  beautifying  home  and  its 
surroundings. 

**A  more  practical  side  of  our  work  for 
rommorcial  purposes  is  the  nursery,  which 
has  just  been  started.  We  have  many 
fruit  trees,  California  privet  hedges  and 
hardy  roses  set  in  the  nursery.  Here 
the  Indian  youths  are  taught  a  useful 
and  profitable  side  of  the  work,  along 
with  the  aesthetic  culture  so  much  need- 
ed to  give  them  proper  conceptions  of 
true  home  life.  Even  weeds  are  worth 
the  while  to  study,  not  only  as  to  how 
they  may  be  destroyed,  but  also  their 
uses  for  the  culture  of  honey  bees,  etc. 
Emerson  said :  'Succory  to  match  the 
sky,  columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
scented  fern  and  agrimony,  clover,  catch- 
fly,  adder's-tongue  and  brier-roses  dwelt 
among.* 

"We  contend,  therefore,  that  there  is 
DO  more  important  department  for  the 
education  of  the  native  American  than 
that  of  horticulture.  To  show  the  re- 
sults of  this  training  I  append  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  received  from  a  boy, 
who,  having  spent  part  of  a  year  in  the 
study  of  horticulture,  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  his  knowledge  through 
the  outing  system.  He  says:  *I  have 
transplanted  a  bed  of  strawberries  and 
other  house  plants.  I  have  also  edged 
the  lawn  along  the  walks  and  driveways. 
Have  prepared  some  flower  beds,  which  I 
will  fill  with  plants  later  on,  thus  putting 
into  practice  what  I  have  been  taught  in 
the  department  of  horticulture  at  the 
school.  I  shall  go  back  again  to  this  de- 
partment when   I   return   to   Carlisle  in 


AT  THE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 
Main  Drive,  Showing  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


"Landscape  gardening  is  taught  in  the 
beautifying  of  our  extensive  school 
grounds.  We  have  recently  graded  the 
lawn  around   the  new  hospital,  the  boys 


the  fall.*  With  so  large  a  field  for  use- 
ful and  efficient  service,  we  commend  this 
study  for  wider  and  larger  purposes 
^mong  the  young 
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The  Oracle. 


You  are  iovitedto  consult  'Till  OlACU"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only, -and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  shoold  in  all  esses  be  riven. 


STARHNG  ROBIAN  HYACINTHS. 

Would  new  pine  mill  shavings  be  go<Kl 
material  to  start  Roman  hyacinths  in? 
Do  you  advise  keeping  the  bulbs  in  tepid 
water  24  hours  before  potting? 

C.  F.  G. 

We  advise  you  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  pine  mill  shavings  for  this 
purpose  as  wood  nearly  always  produces 
fungus  when  moistened.  There  is  no 
need  of  soaking  the  bulbs  in  wntor.  It 
can-do  no  good. 


HfiATIfIG  BT  HOT  WATER. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  am  building  a  greenhouse  11x40 
feet  in  Tennessee  and  will  use  hot  water. 
How  many  2-inch  flows  and  1%-inch  re- 
turns will  I  need  to  have  a  temperature 
of  60"*?  I  thought  three  flows  and  sis 
returns.    Will  that  be  about  right? 

Beginner. 

For  a  house  such  as  described  the 
use  of  three  flows  and  six  returns  would 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  above  GO**  and  very  cooil 
results  could  be  secured  with  two  2-inch 
flows  and  six  l%<-inch  returns. 

VIOLETS  FAILING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my 
violets  dying  in  the  field?  The  roots 
are  black  and  rotten  and  the  plants  are 
turning  yellow.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  move  them  to  the  benches  now  or 
it  it  too  early?  I.  X.  L. 

If  the  plants  are  in  as  bad  a  way  as 
you  say  there  will  be  little  use  In 
planting  them  on  the  benches,  but  at  any 
rate  they  cannot  be  worse  off  than  where 
they  are  and  we  should  certainly  advise 
lifting  and  planting  the  best  of  them. 
Your  soil  must  be  badly  drained  to  lend 
to  such  a  result,  especially  in  such  a 
dry  summer  as  this  has  been.  Choose  a 
better  spot  for  the  plants  another  year. 

INSECTS  DESTROYING  ASTERS. 

Ed.  GaIidenino: — 

I  am  sending  by  this  mail  a  plant  in- 
fested with  some  insect,  apparently  a 
greenfly,  which  attacks  the  plants,  es- 
pecially asters,  at  the  root,  eating  the 
roots  and  outer  part  of  the  stem  above 
the  roots.  I  found  these  insects  at  a 
nursery  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  where  they 
had  destro3'ed  a  whole  crop  of  asters. 

P. 

We  could  find  no  insects  on  the  dead 
plant  sent.  This  plant  had  evidently 
been  eaten  around  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  consequently  killed,  but  as  to 
what  the  insect  was  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  show. 

MELONS  FAILING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Enclo.sod  phrase  find  a  melon  leaf.  Can 
you  tell  mo  what  is  the  matter?  .  They 
all  ripen  at  once  and  taste  like  squash. 
There  is  no  sciuash  or  cucumber  near.  I 
do  not  exi^ec't  to  get  many  melous  this 
year,  but  would  like  to  know  how  to 
guard  against  this  disease  in  the  future. 

J.  A. 

We  cannot  tell  from  a  dead  leaf  what 
has  happened  to  your  nu>Ion  plants  but 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  tlie  roots 
and  the  plant  has  collapsed,  causing  the 
fruit  to  dry  off  instead  of  developing 
properly.  The  truth  lays  in  the  fact 
that  the  plants  have  gone  entirely  out  of 
cultivation  but  what  has  caused  it  we 
cannot  tell  not  knowing  how  they  have 
been  treated  or  the  class  of  soil  they  have 
been  grown  in. 


NIAGARA    PALLS. 

Grand  Scene  Viewed  by  Visitors  to  the  Society  of  American  Florists'  Convention. 


INSECTS  EATING  ADIANTUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  recently  noticed  a  lot  of  sow  bugs 
on  ting  the  maidenhair  ferns  on  ihe 
lenches.  Centipedes  are  also  present. 
WhHt  can  I  do  to  destroy  them?       J. 

Paris  green  mixed  with  a  sweetened 
flour  paste  wili  atliact  and  poison  the  in- 
sects by  hundreds.  Traps  of  hollowed 
out  potatoes,  cancts,  or  white  beets  are 
also  useful  if  looked  at  every  morning. 
Just  at  first  these  latter  traps  are  not 
successful  but  they  increase  in  affectiv«> 
ness  as  the  roots  become  drier.  Flat 
boards  laid  on  the  benches  and  lifted  in 
the  morning  will  also  be  found  good  as 
traps  and  these  methods  must  be  closely 
and  continually  followed  up  until  the 
benches  are  clear. 


CARNATIONS  GOING  SLEEPY. 

El).  Gardening: — 

We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our 
carnations  going  to  sleep  and  not  keep- 
ing well.  This  is  unusual  at  this  time 
of  the  year  with  us  and  we  can  hardly 
account  for  it.  During  the  winter  season 
we  lost  a  few  and  we  thought  they  would 
be  all  right  again  when  the  bright  weath- 
er came,  but  they  are  still  going  to  sleep. 
The  plants  are  looking  healthy  and  have 
done  well  all  the  season.  We  have  picked 
more  flowers  than  ever  before  and  they 
have  stood  up  on  good  stiff  stems  and 
have  apparently  been  better  than  usual^ 


except  that  some  of  them  will  go  to  sleep. 
We  have  been  very  careful  with  the  wat- 
ering and  the  ventilators  have  been  open 
all  toe  time  it  was  possible  to  have  them 
open.  Do  you  think  the  trouble  would 
be  in  the  soil?  We  have  been  using  half 
of  the  old  soil,  just  taking  the  top  half 
out  and  filling  up  with  new,  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  manure  and  a  very  thin 
sprinkling  of  bonemeal.  This  has  been 
repeated  on  some  benches  for  four  or 
five  years  but  the  stock  has  apparently 
done  as  well  on  these  benches  as  where  all 
new  soil  was  used  and  last  year  all  but 
three  or  four  benches  were  done  in  this 
way.  L. 

"L*'  does  not  state  whether  any  extra 
manure  or  sprinklings  of  bonemeal  have 
been  applied  since  planting  time.  Any 
fertilizer  put  into  the  soil  at  planting 
will  have  become  exhausted  before  thi? 
and  would  not  be  the  cause  of  sleepy 
flowers.  If  the  weather  in  "L*s"  local- 
ity is  anything  like  it  is  here  it  will  be 
well  nigh  impossible  to  prevent  carnation 
flowers  from  becoming  sleepy  owing  to 
the  heat.  Poor  keeping  qualities  of  car- 
nation flowers  can  be  traced  to  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  as  one  of  the  primary  causes. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  plants 
are  growing  rapidly,  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  at  a  rapid  pace  dur- 
ing the  clear  ideal  growing  days,  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  ship  carnation  blooms  any  dis- 
tance without  them  going  to  sleep.  But 
after  being  in  the  soil  for  a  whole  season 
we  should  judge  the  cause  of  sleepy  flow- 
ers to  be  from  exhaustion  through  heat. 
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QkxsfWKom  U  flottem  up  for  Iti  leaden  and  in 
£Lelr  interest,  and  it  behooTes  you,  one  and  all,  t« 
make  it  Intsieetinf .  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
vour  ease,  please  write  and  tell  vs  what  you  want 
It  Is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

ASK  avr  QuMnom  too  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  Ituits,  ▼egetaoles  or  other  pra-tlcal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Smo  us  None  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tbrt  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  enooiraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SmD  us  PBOTo«nAP«B  OB  Skbtobbs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  Tegetables, 
or  horticultural  applienoes  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  (UBDBBnia. 
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He  called  her  lily,  Pansy,  Rose. 

And  every  other  flower  of  spring. 
Said  she:     "I  can't  be  all  of  thoae. 

So   you    must    Li-lac   everything  I*' 


ling  I** 
— Answei 


AH  OLD  TIAB  GARDBlf. 

O  f or  a  garden  of  the  oldea  tiaie. 

When   Bone   but   long^eamniar   flowers  grow. 

Where  pebbled  paths  go  wlndlBg  to  and  tn. 
And  honeysuckles  over  arhors  ellmbi 

There  wo«ld  I  have  sweet  mignonettes  and  thyae. 
With  hoHyhoAs  and  dshliee  aU  a-row. 
The  hyacinth  Inscribed  with  irerfls  of  wee. 

The  small  bloe-beU  that  beaU  a  dainty  chbne 

For  elfla  earn— end  daSMUUes.  too-- 
The  sleeivT  peppy— end  the  marigold— 

And    raood-roblns.    pink   and   white  and   bine, 
AU  theee  end  more  I'd  have,  and  back  of  all 
A  tboneand  rooee  on  a  meesj  waU  t 

—John  irneswH  Yoong. 


Pteus  SoABEBtTLA  Is  a  pretty  spe- 
cies for  dishes. 

Heavy  spraying  is  not  at  all  suitable 
to  the  majority  of  ferns. 

DICK80NIA  AifTABcncA  in  a  small 
state  is  an  excellent  decorative  fern. 

The  pelleas  are  prettj  little  ferns, 
many  of  them  worthy  of  extended  cnl- 
tivation. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  breed  thrips 
as  the  introduction  to  beat  of  hardy  and 
semi-hardy  ferns. 

Adiantum  Wiluamsh  with  its  fine 
erect  fronds  slightly  dusted  with  gold  is 
a  fine  species  for  cutting. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is  growing  In  favor 
as  an  insecticide  to  be  used  against  biting 
insects,  as  apparently  it  has  no  burn- 
ing  effect  on   the   foliage. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing, needing  practically  no  heat  and 
standing  well  in  a  cut  state. 

RoBT.  P.  Keb  ft  Sons,  Aigborth  Nurs- 
ery, Liverpool,  Eng.,  are  offering  a  new 
marguerite,  Pink  Queen  Alexandra,  which 
was  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  June. 

The  average  condition  of  white  pota- 
toes August  1  was  82.9  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  as  compared  with  89.6  on 
July  J,  1908,  88.5  on  August  1,  1907, 
89.0  on  August  1,  1906,  and  86.8  the  10- 
year  average  on  August  1. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzei.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  T.,  is  making  a  study 
of  peony  diseases  and  will  be  pleased  to 
have  samples  of  any  diseased  peony 
plants — roots,  stems  or  foliage — ^that  come 
under  the  notice  of  growers. 

President  Roosevelt  has  asked  .Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  a  commis- 
sion on  farm  life  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  better  social,  sanitary  and  economic 
conditions  on  American  farms. 

BocGONiA  CoBDATA,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  its  full  development, 
is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  extant. 
Its  grand  foliage  in  spring  and  its 
feathery  plumes  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  keep  up  a  longer  display  of 
beauty  than  almost  any  other  herbaceous 
plant. 

E.  V.  Haixock,  F.  R.  Pierson  and  Dr. 
True,  of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture's committee  on  horticultural  edu- 
cation, had  a  conference  with  the  board 
of  ednration  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  3, 
and  report  rather  favorable  results.  The 
members  of  the  board  believe  in  this  work 
and  appeared  anxious  to  have  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  desired  results  may  be 
brought  about. 

Newlt  planted  shrubs  even  yet  are 
not  out  of  the  wood  as  regards  moisture. 
The  summer  in  many  localities  has  been 
dry  and  it  is  important  that  the  roots 
have  all  the  moisture  they  can  use  now 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  swell  up 
fine  buds  and  ripen  or  consolidate  the 
growth  this  fall.  Trees  and  shrubs  with 
wood  only  partially  developed  always 
suffer  worse  in  winter  than  othero  with 
sound,  healthy  wood,  and  moisture  is 
just  as  necessary  to  its  proper  develop- 
ment as  light  and  air.  Wherever  there 
are  choice  specimens  or  shrubs  on  lawns 
that  one  is  at  all  doubtful  about,  give 
them  thorough  soakings  of  water  so  they 
can  make  the  most  of  the  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 


Save  the  best  shaped  and  colored  toma- 
toes for  seed  every  year,  and  the  strain 
will  be  much  improved. 

The  Niagara  Falls  convention  of  the 
Society  of  AaMaiflm  Florisis  nsln  with 
the  best  in  the  histoi?  of  the  seeiHr. 
The  atteadaace  w«»  lacge  and  tboiOB^iiy 
repfesentative,  the  trade  eadubitiott  varied 
and  fall  and  interest  in  the  nwetfogs 
well  sustained. 

OILBD  ROADS  IR  THE  BOSTON  FAUS. 

The  oiled  roads  in  the  Boston  parks 
have  been  a  great  success.  A  layer  of 
dead  yellow  sand  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  first  spread  on  the 
roads  and  then  saturated  with  an  emvl- 
sion  containing  about  16  per  cent  of 
crude  Texas  petroleum.  This  p'^troleum 
oil  has  ^n  asphaltum  base.  The  result 
is  a  beautiful,  brown  colored,  soft  cydi- 
ion  of  sand,  which  is  very  grateful  to 
the  feet  of  the  horses  and  enhances  very 
much  the  green  of  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. 

DO  PLANTS  THINK? 

London,  July  20. — ^Frands  Darwin, 
who  will  be  president  of  the  British  As- 
sociation meeting  on  the  occasion  of  tlie 
jubilee  of  his  father's  announcement  of 
his  famous  theories,  will  reiterate  in  his 
inaugural  address  the  contention  that 
plants  are  endowed  with  intelligence. 
This  belief  caused  him  to  be  criticind 
by  co-scientists  years  ago. 

Danrin  illustrates  his  the<»y  chiefly 
by  dimbing  plants  and  the  response  of 
plants  to  tlie  influence  of  light,  dedoc- 
ing  therefKHD  that  plants  have  memory 
and  so  develop  habits.  He  will  particu- 
larly describe  the  hop  and  bryony  plants, 
showing  that  their  intelligence  and  mem- 
ory are  hardly  less  than  those  of  the 
lowest  animals.  The  association  will 
meet  ia  Septonber. 

BULB  GROWING  IN  WASDNGTON. 

Ed.  GABDEinNG: — 

Respecting  the  plans  being  perfected  by 
the  Department  of  Agricnltoie  fw  car- 
rying on  work  in  the  growing  of  bnlhs 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  I  beg  to  say 
that  we  have  not  yet  fully  completed 
these  plans.  As  yoo  are  probably  aware, 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been 
conducting  some  general  investigations 
along  this  line  for  several  years  at 
points  in  Washington  and  other  Pacific 
coast  states.  The  work  has  covered  not 
only  Dutch  bulbs,  but  the  growing  of 
lilies  as  well.  George  W.  Oliver,  who 
has  been  looking  after  the  lily  work 
particularly,  is  planning  at  an  early  day 
to  start  for  California  with  a  view  to 
placing  some  of  his  special  lily  seed  at 
the  points  where  experimental  work  is 
under  way. 

Our  plans  with  reference  to  the  grow- 
ing of  Dutch  bulbs  will  have  for  thdr 
object  the  determination  of  important 
questions  as  to  what  kind  of  bulbs  can 
be  profitably  grown  in  Washington,  the 
work  being  conducted  near  Bellingham. 
The  eity  of  Bellingham  has  provided  a 
site  of  10  acres  and  the  lease  of  the  same 
bas  been  executed.  Henry  Jneneman, 
who  has  already  spent  several  seasons 
on  the  coast,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
garden,  looking  after  the  propagation  and 
growiog  of  the  bulbs,  iaduding  tulips, 
hyadnths,  nareissi,  etc  Borne  of  tlis 
stock  has  already  been  obtained  and 
more  will  be  secured  at^  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  ^.  T.  Galiawat. 
Digitized  by  Vrr 
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SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 
Mateimit  GonvevUoiu 

Once  again  the  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  has 
come  and  gone.  This  year  it  wa9 
held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and* 
as  may  be  expected  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  delegates  from 
nil  over  the  T'uited  Btates.  While  the 
American  so<'iety  was  in  convention  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Society  also  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  there  were  fra- 
ternal visits  between  the  two  societies 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to 
both.  Cincinnati  was  chosen  as  the  con- 
vention  city  for  next  j'ear,  and  as  this 
was  the  city  where  the  first  convention 
was  held  24  years  ago,  no  doubt  the  twen- 
ty-fifth held  in  the  same  city  will  be  a 
humi)er  one.  The  officers  elected  for  next 
year  were  J.  A.  Valentine,  Denver,  Colo.; 
president;  E.  O.  (Sillett,  Cincinnati,  O.,. 
vice-president;  W.  N.  Rudd.  Morgan 
Park.  111.,  secretary  and  H.  B.  Beatty, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  treasurer.  Various  trips 
were  arranged  for  the  delectation  of 
the  delegates  and  the  Buffalo  FIorist.8* 
Club  was  host  to  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  societies.  Papers  on  varioas 
subjects  were  read  on  both  sides,  many 
of  them  of  great  interest ;  the  usual  trade 
exhibition  was  held  and,  taken  all 
through,  it  was  a  great  success. 
■cMtritkm  of  Pints. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  of  tl^e 
application  of  the  Gonard  &  Jones  (}a«, 
Wsst  Orove.,  Pa.,  for  the  registration 
of  the  plants  specified  below.  Thsee 
applications  for  registry  were  filed  in  this 
office  August  14,  190S,  and  any  person 
knowing  of  any  reason  why  the  regis- 
try of  these  names  should  not  be  made  is 
requested  to  communicate  with  the 
undersigned. 

Rose,  American  Pillar. — Flowers  meas-, 
ure  three  to  five  inches  across  and  vety 
durable.  They  are  borne  in  immense 
dusters.  Color  is  a  chaste  shade  of  pink, 
while  in  the  center  of  each  flower  is  a 
cluster  of  bright  yellow  stamens.  Thete 
are  followed  in  the  autuom  by  pretty 
clnstciB  of  brilliant  red  seed  hips.  Pa« 
rentage:  Rosa  setigera  X  seedling  of  R. 
multiflora. 

Ganna  Gladioflora  (No.  2,675,  G.  &  J. 
Go.,  1906.)  Petals  are  short  and  rounded 
and  overlap  each  other.  Color  is  crim- 
son, changing  to  carmine  rose  with  an 
nneven  edge  of  gold  to  each  petal. 
Height,  8%  feet.  Parentage:  Sam  Tre- 
lease  X  Tenus. 

Ganna  Minnehaha  (No.  2,744,  G.  &  J, 
Co.,  1908.)  Form  much  like  Mont 
Bkinc.  Flowers  are  extra  large,  petals 
are  long,  gracefully  curved  and  have 
wavy  edges.  Colors  deep^i  throu^ 
shades  of  gold  and  cream  to  a  center  of 
peach  blow  pink.  Height,  three  to  four 
feet.    Parentage:  Evolution  X  seedling. 

Ganna  Rosea  Gigantea  (No.  2,698,  G. 
&  J.  Co.,  1908.)  Single  petals  are  2^ 
inches  across;  color,  a  deep  rich  rose, 
almost  a  coral  carmine.  Plants  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  producing  unusoally 
fine  clumps  of  green  foliage.  Height, 
four  to  five  feet.  Parentage :  West  Orove 
X  seedling.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Sec'y. 


ASS'R  OF  FARK  SUFBRIIfTENDBf TS. 

President  Cowell  called  the  tenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents  to  order  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  August  11,  in  the  mayor's 
reception  room  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
About  40  were   present   including   park 


superintendents  from  various  points  and 
interested  people  of  Minneapolis.  C.  F. 
Merrill,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  spoke 
of  the  good  work  of  their  own  park 
superintendent,  Theo.  Wirth,  and  said 
he  was  veiy  glad  to  meet  an  association 
of  this  sort.  After  calling  attention  to 
the  park  systems  of  various  Scotch  and 
English  cities  and  the  greatly  increased 
value  of  the  land  in  the  vicinities  of  the 
parks  he  referred  to  the  system  at  Min- 
neapolis, speaking  of  the  Mississippi 
river  gorge,  Minnehaha  falls  and  the  lake 
system.  The  speaker  had  heard  men 
from  Kansas  City  say  they  would  give 
$1,000,000  for  a  body  of  water  like  Lake 
Harriet  or  Lake  Calhoun. 

Jesse  E.  Northrupp,  president  of  the 
board  of  park  commissioners,  spoke  of 
the  great  value  of  such  conventions  as 
this  and  says  that  parks  are  an  excep- 
tion to  the  old  saw  that  "we  cannot  eat 
our  cake  and  have  it  too."  They  are, 
he  said,  great  dividend  payers  to  a  city,, 
yet  tli^y  renmin  for  the  perpetual  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens.  He  spoke 
of  the  history  of  parks  in  the  United 
States  referring  to  those  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Referring 
to  Minneapolis  he  says  the  city  earl:^ 
realized  the  importance  of  receiving  land 
for  the  purpose  and  that  today  there 
are  ZOOO  acres,  600  of  ornamental  water 
and  1,500  in  land.  Besides  which  Min- 
neapolis is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  fine  natural  scenery  which  money,  no 
matter  how  lavishly  spent,  cannot  pos- 
sibly provide. 

C.  M.  Loring,  the  father  of  the  Min- 
neapolis parks,  spoke  of  the  good  work 
already  done  in  the  city  though  he  said 
80  far  it  was  only  the  skeleton  the.y 
had  to  show.  Theodore  Wirth,  he  said, 
would,  by  the  time  the  association  again 
visited  Minneapolis  be  able  to  show 
them  the  beautifying  of  the  land  that 
they,  the  older  members  of  the  boards 
had  acquired.  President  Cowell  then 
made  a  humorous  speech  in  which  b^ 
said  that  the  association  as  visitors  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  beautiful  city 
and  parks.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Minne- 
apolis 30  years  ago  and  on  arriving  the 
night  before,  he  depended  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  get  lost.  After 
an  amusing  story  of  his  journey  on  a 
slow  train  to  the  city  he  thanked  the 
previous  speakers  for  their  welcome  and 
hospitality  and  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention was  proceeded  with. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  hav- 
ing been  printed  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  each  member  their  reading  was  dis- 
pensed with  on  motion  of  Theodore 
Wirth,  and  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee  followed.  This  was  ratified 
and  accepted.  There  were  21  applica- 
tions for  membership  from  park  superin- 
tendents all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  in 
favor  of  the  applicante  reported.  Sec- 
retary Mulford,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  then 
read  his  report  followed  by  that  of 
other  oflficers  and  the  appointing  of  com- 
mittees. After  the  meeting  tiie  party 
took  a  short  trip  to  Powderiiom  park 
to  inspect  the  new  and  most  up-to-date 
toilet  house,  erected  last  year.  The  new 
shelter  and  warming  house  which  is  now 
under  construction  was  also  inspected  at 
noon.  The  visitors  then  proceeded  to 
the  Minikahda  club,  Lake  Calhoun, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  the  Minneapolis  commercial  club. 

At  the  afternoon  session  various  pa- 
pers were  read  and  discussed.  The  even- 
ing WHS  spent  at  Lake  Harriet  pavilion. 


listening  to  the  park  band  whose  efforts 
were  heartily  applauded.  Superintend- 
ent Theodore  Wirth  had  the  band  wagon 
put  up  for  inspection. 

On  Wednesday  the  visitors  were 
treated  to  an  automobile  trip  around 
the  different  parks,  Loring  park,  Ken- 
wood parkway,  Lake  of  the  Isles  pari^. 
Lake  Calhoun  and  Lake  Harriet.  The 
Farmstead,  where  the  new  fireproof 
storage  building  and  machine  shops  are 
under  construction,  was  inspected,  Min- 
nehaha boulevard  and  Minnehaha  i)ark 
and  falls  were  visited  in  the  fore- 
noon. At  Minnehaha  park,  102  visitors 
enjoyed  a  luncheon  as  guests  of  the  Min- 
neapolis  park   commissioners. 

After  being  photographed  the  party 
too  ka  walk  through  the  glen  down  to 
the  soldiers'  home,  from  whence  the 
trip  was  continued  in  automobiles  to 
Fort  Snelling,  River  road  west.  River- 
side park.  River  road  east,  and  back  to 
headquarters.  River  road  west  and  the 
Minnehaha  boulevard  were  treated  with 
paraflin  oils  this  summer  and  were  close- 
ly inspected.  At  Riverside  park  the 
playgrounds  were  found  to  be  in  full 
use  and  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
visitor. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: John  W.  Duncan,  Boston,  Mass.. 
president;  John  Henderson,  Montreal. 
C.  E.  Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  vice- 
presidents  for  the  east;  J.  W.  Rogers. 
Cincinnati,  M.  H.  West,  Chicago,  vice- 
presidents  for  the  middle  west;  Theo- 
dore Wirth.  Minneapolis,  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Seattle,  vice-presidents  for  the 
west;  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
secretary-treasurer;  Henry  T.  Blake, 
New  Haven,  honorary  member. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  was  chosen  as  tfa; 
place  of  meeting  for  the  1909  convention. 


AT  COLORADO  SFMRGS,  COLO. 

The'fi^l-Paso  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  this  city  has  just  terminated  an 
exhibition  of  four  days.  Civic  improve- 
menta  and  the  elevation  of  child  life 
through  the  cultivation  of  and  love  for 
flowers  is  the  principal  object  and  ad- 
vocacy of  this  organization  and  it  has 
met  with  flattering  success  during  the 
10  years  of  its  progressive  work.  The 
prominent  ezhibus  from  local  sources 
were  hardy  perennial  and  annual  flowers 
from  the  National  printers'  home,  a 
siniihir  exhibit  from  the  State  school  for 
the  deaf  mutes  and  a  collection  of  native 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers  from  Monument 
Valley  park.  A  large  collection  of  palms, 
ferns,  gloxinias  and  other  plants  were 
generously  loaned  by  —  Fohn,  gardener  at 
Glen  Byrie,  for  the  occasion.  Amateur 
exhibits  in  annuals,  perennials,  dahlias 
and  gladioli  were  qmte  extensive,  but 
were  not  up  to  former  standard  in  quan- 
tity or  diversity. 

The  roost  active  and  interesting  com- 
petition was  furnished  in  the  professional 
class  between  Wm.  Clark  and  Frank 
Hayden  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Floral 
Co. ;  both  had  fine  displays  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  but  tne  most  strenuous 
efforta  were  made  in  the  floral  arrange- 
ment contest.  Hayden  took  first  in 
both  mantel  and  table  and  Clark  first  in 
bride's  bouquet  and  wreath.  Hayden's 
table  was  composed  of  a  neatly  arranged 
center  piece  of  Richmond  roses,  lilv  of 
the  valley  and  maidenhair  fern,  just  high 
enough  in  the  center  to  show  off  arrange- 
ment and  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct 
vision  or  interfere  witn  intercourse  with 
guesto.  This  seems  to  be  the  secret  of 
Hayden's  many  successes  in  his  annual 
contest  in  both  county  and  state  exhibits 
for  some  years  past.  His  mantel  was 
tastily  arranged  with  crested  ferns  in 
small  pots,  intercepted  with  waterlilies — 
Nympha;a  alba,  odorata  Marliacea  and 
chromatella     being    thof  varieties  ^^Icd. 
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CIark*8  mantel  was  composed  of  ferns 
and  golden  rod  and  was  equally  ns  beau- 
tiful if  not  as  original  or  novel  as  the 
prize  winner.  The  table,  sad  to  say, 
like  most  unsuccessful  ones,  had  the  fault 
of  being  ovei*done.  Excessive  supply  on 
hand  seems  to  incite  most  artists  and 
in  this  instance  the  excessive  amount  of 
Richmond  roses  without  any  assistance 
from  other  material  to  alleviate  the  solid 
mass  and  glaring  effect  so  trying  to  the 
vision  especially  under  artificial  light,  was 
certainly  the  principal  cause  of  defeat, 
assisted  by  the  cumbrous  vase  which  oc- 
cupied the  center  of  the  table  to  the  ob- 
struction and  entertaining  desires  of  the 
hostess. 

W.  W.  AVilmore.  of  Denver,  brought 
down  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  of  about 
100  varieties  and  as  usual  took  all  the 
honors,  lie  also  exhibited  a  collection 
of  gladioli  but  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  his  townsman.  H.  J.  Berry, 
who  took  first  in  general  collection  and 
best  red.  The  prize  winners  in  the  col- 
lection were  seedlings  from  6roff*s  Hy- 
brids and  the  Twentieth  Century  were 
winners  in  the  red  class. 


CHICAGA  GARDEN  CONTEST. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  August  18 
distributed  $1,000  in  prizes  to  the  ama- 
teur gardeners  who  assembled  in  the  Art 
Institute  to  the  number  of  over  400. 
This  marked  the  close  of  the  garden  con- 
test instituted  by  that  paper  early  in 
the  spring.  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Institute,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  south  park  system  and  a 
director  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Jens 
Jensen,  superintendent  of  the  west  park 
system,  and  Uncle  John  Thorpe  were 
among  the  speakers.  The  prizes  awarded 
were  as  follows: 

FIBST   DISTRICT. 

Gardens.— Miss  E.  Shultz,  first;  $75. 
Mrs.  Louise  Luddie,  second;  $50.  Miss 
Hattle  Barnard,  third:  $25. 

Flower  boxes  or  porch  display. — Mat. 
Ovington.  first:  $25.  B.  A.  Fabian,  sec- 
ond; $15.     Frieda  Jacobson,  third;  $10. 

8ECON-)  DISTRICT. 

Gardens. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Bumette,  first; 
$75.  Leo  Mayer,  second;  $50.  Mrs. 
Mina  Maloney.  third;  $25. 

Flower  boxes  or  poreh  display. — Mrs. 
Amanda  Johnson,  first;  $25.  Mrs.  W. 
Elphistone,  second;  $15.  Miss  Isabelle 
Horton,  third;  $10. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Gardens. — E.  Knudson,  first;  $75. 
John  Ulmer,  second ;  $50.  Joseph  Botto^ 
third;  $25. 

Flower  boxes  or  porch  display. — J. 
Mangan,  first;  $25.  Dr.  E.  C.  Grove, 
second;  $15.  Mrs.  J.  Williams,  third: 
$10. 

FOURTH    DISTRICT. 

Gardens. — James  Doyle,  first;  $75. 
Mrs.  Emma  Westberg.  second;  $50.  Dr. 
J.  Wnertb.  third;  $25. 

Flower  boxes  or  porch  display. — Mrs. 
T.  G.  Culver,  first;  $25.  Tom  Foster, 
second;  $15.  Mrs.  N.  G.  Parker,  third: 
$10. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Gardens. — Homer  J.  Kinney,  first ;  $75. 
Martha  Egan,  second;  $50.  Ignace 
Vranks,  third:  $25. 

Flower  boxes  or  porch  display. — ^J.  H. 
Gay,  first:  $2.5.  Mrs.  Waters,  second; 
$15.     James  S.  Anthony,  third;  $10. 

SPECIAL    PRIZES. 

W.  E.  Knudson  won  the  prize  of  $150 
for  best  flower  garden  in  city.  Mat.  Ov- 
ington won  prize  of  $50  for  best  flower 
box  or  porch  display  in  city.  Both  these 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Pulverized 
Manure  Co. 

E.  J.  Vlasek,  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago  silver  medal  for  best  youth's 
garden. 

Thirty-eight  others  received  honorable 
mention.  Also  25  self -watering  flower 
boxes,  contributed  by  the  Illinois  Heater 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  were  distributed 
among  those  who  did  not  receive  other 
prizes,  but  whose  gardens  possessed 
merit. 


AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  August  12,  President  Jae- 
nicke  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved 
of.  President  Roosevelt  and  Capt.  J.  R. 
De  La  Mar  were  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers also  three  new  active  members  were 
elected.  The  preliminary  schedules  for 
the  fall  show  were  distributed,  considered 
and  approved  of.  The  schedules  for  the 
dahlia  show  to  be  held  at  the  October 
meeting  were  submitted  and  with  some 
amendments  were  adopted.  Walter  Sba3v 
of  Huntington  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
judges.  It  was  agreed  to  have  the  dah- 
lia show  on  October  14  to  open  at  4  p. 
m.  Secretary  Johnston  reported  that 
the  copies  of  the  by-laws  were  exhausted ; 
the  executive  committee  was  asked  to 
look  them  over  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  if  any  amendments  were  re- 
quired. Committees  throughout  the  coun- 
ty were  appointed  to  solicit  advertise- 
mentd  for  the  schedules  of  both  exhibi- 
tions. Special  prises  were  offered  by 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  President 
Juenicke  had  on  exhibition  a  photograph 
of  his  fine  new  daisy. 

The  awards  for  points  in  the  monthly 
competition  were:  Egg  plant,  H.  F. 
Meyer,  77;  tomatoes,  John  Drombroski, 
72;  asters,  Valentine  Cleres,  74;  H.  F. 
lileyer,  collection  of  vegetables,  certifi- 
cate of  culture;  James  Elmslie,  asters^ 
certificate  of  culture;  John  Hlgton,  vege- 
tables, certificate  of  merit;  Valentine 
Cleres,  for  beans;  H.  F.  Meyer,  for  cu- 
cumbers; H.  F.  Meyer,  for  Phoenix 
Rcebeleni ;  Oscar  Adder,  for  grapes ;  Os- 
car Adder,  for  hydrangeas,  all  had  hon- 
orable mention. 

Jas.  Elmslie  on  invitation  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  growing  the  asters  he 
exhibited.  J.  K. 

APPLE  GROWERS'  CONGRESS. 

Estimates  of  the  apple  crop  in  the 
United  States,  made  August  12.  at  St. 
Louis,  by  the  American  Apple  Growers* 
National  Congress,  showed  a  gloomy  out- 
look. The  best  promised  by  any  district 
was  a  normal  crop,  and  this  promise  was 
held  out  only  by  the  districts  which  did 
not  snffer  from  the  copious  spring  rains 
which  washed  the  pollen  out  of  the 
bloom  and  from  the  killing  frost  which 
came  about  the  end  of  April.  The  gen- 
eral estimate  throughout  the  country  is 
less  than  50  v^r  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

The  following  ofiScers  were  elected: 
James  W.  Stanton,  Rich  view.  III.,  presi- 
dent; U.  T.  Cox,  Rockwood,  O.,  vice- 
president;  T.  C.  Wilson,  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
secretary;  Wesley  Greene,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  treasurer:  John  T.  Stimpson,  Seda- 
lia.  Mo.,  statistician.  The  executive 
oommittee  is  composed  of  F.  M.  Soper, 
Magnolia,  Del^  M.  J.  Neilly,  Spokane. 
Wash.;  J.  Mack  Tenner,  Springfield, 
111.,  and  H.  M.  Stimson.  Vincennes, 
Ind.  

THE  WHEATON  (ILL.)  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  held  at  the 
Wheaton  country  fair  (August  25-2^) 
was  an  unusually  fine  one.  The  exhib- 
its were  staged  in  a  large  tent  just  out- 
side the  race  course.  This  was  decor- 
ated with  buxus  and  arbor  vitie  and  pre- 
sented a  fine  view.  E.  T.  Wanzer,  of 
Wheaton,  was  superintendent.  Emil 
Buettner,  of  Park  Ridge,  and  Chas.  E. 
Randall,  of  Wheaton,  were  judges.  The 
awards  were  as  follows: 

Twelve  palms  grouped  for  effect — A. 
T.  Peterson,  Wheaton. 

Specimen  palm — Vaughan*s  Seed  Store. 

Specimen  Cycas  revoluta — ^A.  T.  Pe- 
terson. 

Specimen  araucaria — Vaughan's  Seed 
Store. 

Six  Boston  ferns  in  10-inch  pots — L. 
A.  Miller.  Glen  Ellyn. 

Nephrolepis  Whitmani — VaughJan's  Seed 
Store. 

Collection  of  geraniums — E.  T.  Wan- 


Hanging  basket  of  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri — A.  T.  Peterson. 

Spe<fimen  Boston  fern — ^L.  A.  Miller, 
Glon  Ellyn. 

Twenty-five  American  Beauty  roses— 
Bassett  &  Washburn^  first;  Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  second. 

Twenty-five  Richmond  roses — ^Bassett 
&  Washburn,  first ;  Poehlmann  Bros.  Ck)., 
second. 

Twenty-five  Bride  roses — ^Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  first;  Bassett  &  Washburn, 
second. 

Twenty-five  Killamey  roses — ^Poehl- 
mann Bros.  Co.,  first.  Poehlmann  Bros. 
Co.  also  exhibited  very  fine  vases  of  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  and  My  Maryland. 

Fifty  white  carnations — ^Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  first:  E.  T.  Wanzer,  second. 

Fifty  light  pink  carnations — ^Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.,  first;  E.  T.  Wanzer.  sec- 
ond. 

Fifty  deep  pink  carnations — B.  T. 
Wanzer. 

Collection  of  hardy  perennials— 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

Collection  of  asters — ^B.  T.  Wanzer. 
first;   Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Randall,   second. 

Gladioli — Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  first; 
E.  T.  Wanzer;  second. 

J.  L.  Raske,  Chicago,  exhibited  a  fine 
assortment  of  gladioli,  American  Beauty 
roses,  asters  and  a  vase  of  euphorbia. 


FLOWERING  BULBS. 

During  August  and  September  large 
consignments  of  Dutch  bulbs  reach  this 
country.  Intending  purchasers  will  do 
well  to  order  the  bulbs  they  require  with- 
out delay,  ba^  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  two- 
thirds  loam  and  one-half  leaf  mould,  add- 
ing some  coarse  sand.  Use  clean  pots 
and  place  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  not- 
torn.  I^rge  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips  and  daffodils,  need  only  be  two- 
thirds  covered.  The  smaller  bulbs, 
crocus,  iris,  etc.,  should  be  covered  with 
soil.  After  potting  the  bulbs  are  well 
watered,  allowed  to  drain  and  then  cov- 
ered with  ashes  for  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months.  Use  ashes  that  have  been 
exposed  for  some  time.  ''I  once  saw 
several  dollars*  worth  of  bulbs  spoilt,'* 
writes  an  expert  amateur,  "through  fresh 
nshes  being  used."  The  pots  can  be  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  and  when  the 
bulbs  are  rooting  freely,  and  growths 
commence  to  push  from  the  bulbs,  they 
ai-e  moved  to  a  cold  frame  or  cellar. 
The  next  stage  is  to  select  some  of  the 
earlier  sorts  and  place  them  iu  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  sitting-room  window  if  no 
house  is  available.  A  little  later  on  they 
can  be  given  more  heat  if  desired. 

If  no  greenhouse  is  available  hyacinths 
will  grow  and  fiower  in  the  window, 
(irow  one  bulb  in  a  5-inch  pot  or  three 
in  a  tMnch  or  7-inch  pot,  according  to  the 
size.  Hyacinths  are  to  be  had  in  many 
shades  of  color.  The  sorts  with  single 
flowers  are  preferable  to  double  for  pot 
culture.  The  following  12  sorta  are 
reliable  kinds  and  suitable  for  pots: 
Whites.  Alba  Superbissima  and  Baroness 
von  Tuyll ;  white  tinged  with  rose.  Gran- 
deur a  Merveille ;  light  blue.  Czar  Peter : 
bright  blue,  Leonidas;  dark  blue.  Baron 
von  Tuyll;  blush,  Gigantea;  light  red. 
Moreno;  yellows.  City  of  Haarlem,  Ida. 
and  Primrose  Perfection. 

The  Roman  hyacinth  is  the  earliest  of 
oil  the  hyacinths,  flowering  from  Novem- 
ber onward.  The  bulbs  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Dutch  varieties,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  grow  more  bulbs  in  a  pot: 
throe  in  a  5-inch  pot  and  five  or  six  in 
n  <>-inch  pot  are  the  usual  numbers.  Each 
Imlb  throws  up  three  or  four  fragrant 
trusses  of  white  fiowers. 

The  treament  of  tulips  is  much  the 
same  as  for  hyacinths.  If  grown  in 
quantity  for  cut  flowers,  boxes  five  or 
six  inches  deep  would  be  used.  The  Due 
\'an  Thol  are  the  earliest  to  bloom  of  all 
the  tulips,  flowering  with  very  little 
trouble  at  Christmas.  There  are  several 
colors;  scarlet,  yellow  and  white  are  the 
kinds  most  generally  grown.  They  are 
only  six  or  seven ^n^lye^  ^igh  when  in 
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full  flower.  Following  these  we  have 
Artus,  scarlet;  Canaiy  Bird,  yellow;  La 
Reine,  white,  tingod  pink;  Prince  of  Au- 
stria, fragrant,  orange  scarlet ;  Rose  Gris- 
delin  Dnchesse  de  Parme,  orange  and 
red.  AH  the  foregoing  have  single 
flowers.  Good  double  kinds  are  Gouronne 
des  Roses,  El  Toreador,  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Toumesol.  '  "^ 

Every  one  can  grow  a  few  daflPodils  iu 
pots,  they  are  so  easy  to  manage.  Good 
bulbs  are  very  cheap.  The  number  of 
bulbs  placed  in  a  pot  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  pot  and  bulbs,  four  or  five  bulbs  at 
the  most  of  the  trumpet  section  will  be 
ample  for  a  pot  six  inches  in  diameter, 
six  or  eight  bulbs  in  a  pot  of  the  varieties 
with  small  bulbs  will  not  be  too  many. 
Planted  thickly  in  boxes  six  inches  deei> 
and  barely  covered  yith  soil,  a  large  num- 
ber of  bulbs  do  not  occupy  ranch  space. 
All  the  narcissi  can  be  grown  in  pots. 
The  following  kinds  are  recommended  for 
early  flowering.  They  are  most  useful 
sorts. 

Trumpets — Golden  ^ur,  Pallidus 
Prascox,  Obvallaris  (the  Tenby  daffodil). 
Princeps,  and  Telamonius  Plenus,  double 
yellow;  Leedsii  Queen  Bess.  Barrii 
Orphee,  Burbidgei  John  Bain,  and 
Poeticus  Ornatus,  the  Pheasant's  Eye 
narcissus.  A  number  of  the  smaller 
growing  kinds  are  charming  for  pots. 
They  are  easy  to  manage  and  come  into 
flower  early  in  January.  A  few  of  the 
best  are  Gyclamineus,  Calanthinus,  Junci- 
folius,  Triandrus  Albus,  and  the  three 
beautiful  Hoop  Petticoat  daffodils 
(hnlbocodldums),  sulphur,  white  and  yel- 
low. The  Paper  White  narcissus  is  the 
earliest  of  all  to  flower.  There  are  much 
better  kinds  belonging  to  the  bunch 
flowered  (tazetta)  section,  which  flower 
a  little  later.  Grand  Monarque,  Soleil 
d*Or,  Bathurst  and  White  Pearl  are  all 
flrst-rate  kinds. 

A  number  of  other  bulbs  suitable  for 
growing  in  pots  are  crocus,  snowdrop, 
iris,  especially  I.  reticulata,  fritillarias. 
chiouodoxas  and  scillas.  These  all  ri;- 
quire  verj'  similar  treatment.  Tliey 
should  be  grown  in  a  frame  till  coming 
into  flower:  5-inch  pots  or  6-inch  pans 
are  qaite  large  enough  for  them :  six  to 
eight  bulbs  iu  the  former  and  10  to  12 
in  the  latter  will  be  about  the  average 
number  to  pot  up. 


EUROPfiAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FBOH    THE    FBENCU    TRADE    PAPERS. 

The  use  of  dwarf  perennials  for  early 
spring  blooming  is  not  so  general  as  it 
shonld  be.  The  Revue  Horticole  rec- 
ommends a  number  of  lesser  known 
plants  to  be  used  with  the  commoner 
myosotis,  pansies,  etc. ;  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  beautiful  golden  yellow;  A.  Cor- 
beiUe  d*Or,  having  variegated  foliage; 
Arabis  alpina,  both  the  single  and  dou- 
ble varieties;  Aster  alpinus,  flowering 
in  May,  violet,  white  or  pink.  Aubre- 
tias,  planted  among  the  late  tulips,  form 
a  mass  of  lavender  or  violet  bloom; 
Campanulas  turbinata,  blue  or  white,  and 
C.  Garpatica,  blue,  continue  blooming 
well  through  the  summer.  Erysimum 
pulchellum,  fragrant,  pale  yellow,  free 
of  bloom,  requires  a  sunny  exposure.  A 
combination  in  use  for  several  years  in 
the  gardens  of  Paris  is  our  native  Phlox 
divaricata,  which  forms  such  carpets  of 
bine  in  the  woods,  bordered  with  the 
pretty  pink  Phlox  nivea  atropurparea. 
Among  the  taller  plants  Lychnis  vis- 
caria  fl.  pi.  and  L.  splendens,  Veronica 
gentianoiaes,  V.  prostrata  and  V.  pul- 
chella  are  the  best.  Doronicum  Can- 
casicnm,  large,  yellow,  daisy-like  flow- 
ers; Iberis  sempervirens,  with  its  per- 
sistent foliage  and  masses  of  white  flow- 
ers. When  the  flowering  season  is  over 
the  plants  may  be  removed,  divided  and 
erown  for  the  following  season.  Noth- 
ing will  give  a  more  brilliant  mass  of 
color  than  the  little  Viola  cornuta 
(tufted  pansy),  which  is  too  seldom  seen. 
The  little  annual,  Kaulfussia  amelloides, 
with  its  sky-blue  flowers  should  not  be 


forgotten,  but  spring  sowings  in  the  hot- 
bed will  not  bloom  before  May. 

Several  new  Chinese  primroses,  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  London, 
from  China,  seem  to  be  real  acquisitions. 
Among  them  P.  pulverulenta,  a  very 
large  and  handsome  form  of  P.  Japon- 
ica,  is  distingoished  Xsfs  its  ample  foli- 
age, large  powdery  flower  stalks  and 
large  carmine-red  flowers,  with  deeper 
eye,  disposed  in  several  clusters.  A  hy- 
brid of  U.  pulverulenta  called  Unique  is 
similar  except  for  its  scarlet  color.  P. 
orbicularis,  pleasantly  fragrant,  resem- 
bles P.  Sinensis.  P.  Veitchii,  wfth 
handsomely  lobed  and  crinkled  foliage, 
velvety  underneath,  has  large  flowers,  vi- 
olet-red, resembling  P.  obconica  grandi- 
flora ;  it  is  of  rather  delicate  habit.  Oth- 
er importations  are  interesting  botan- 
ically  and  interesting  hybrids  are  like- 
ly to  be  obtained. 

An  Interesting  Competition  in  rose 
grafting  was  announced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Practical  Horti- 
culture of  Nice.  Each  contestant  being 
supplied  with  an  equal  number  of  grafts, 
etc.,  distributed  by  lot,  prizes  were  of- 
fered to  those  obtaining  the  largest  num- 
ber of  successful  grafts  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  period  of  two  weeks  being  al- 
lowed before  inspection,  the  grafts  hav- 
ing no  care  in  the  meantime  except  a 
possible   watering. 

Injurious  Leaf  Mold. — ^Viviand  Mo- 
rel, in  Lyon  Horticole,  calls  attention 
10  the  fact  that  small  twigs  or  sticks 
mixed  with  leaves  decompose  slowly  and 
gather  on  their  surface  spores  or  my- 
celium which  ruin  the  leaf  mold  as 
soil  and  dispose  the  plants  to  cryptog- 
amic  diseases.  Such  soil  may  be  im- 
proved by  baking  with  plenty  of  moist- 
ure. 

A  NEW  climbing  nasturtium  with 
striped  foliage  and  vigorous  growth  that 
variegated  leaved  nasturtiums  have  lacked 
is  a  recent  acquisition.  Planted  with  a 
north  or  northeast  exposure  it  does  ad- 
mirably on  walls,  trellises,  etc.,  the  foli- 
age handsomely  striped  with  pale  yel- 
low, and  the  flowers  brightly  colored. 


PLECTRANTHUS  CRASSUS. 

From  central  Africa  we  have,  within 
the  last  decade   or  so,   received  several 

?»rett^  flowering  members  of  the  labiate 
amily.  One  of  them,  Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  an  established 
favorite  owin^  to  the  flowers  being  of 
such  a  charming  rich  shade  of  blue.  A 
second  species,  C.  Shirensis,  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  is  decidedly  pretty, 
but  scarcely  likely  to  attain  the  popular- 
ity of  the  older  kind.  The  blue  of  the 
flowers  is  not  so  striking,  though  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  good.  To  these 
two  African  labiates  may  be  added 
Plectranthns  crassus,  which  well  merits 
extended  cultivation.  It  is  a  stout- 
growing  plant,  reaching  a  height  of  18 
inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  the  stems 
being  clothed  with  ovate  leaves  about  four 
inches  long  and  half  as  much  in  width. 
In  color  thev  are  of  a  pale  ^reen.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  m  narrow 
terminal  spikes,  are  arranged  in  whorls, 
which  develop  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  thus  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom. 
In  color  they  are  of  a  lavender-blue  tint, 
certainlv  less  showy  than  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  but  decidedly  useful  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  shoots,  even  if  the 
tops  are  pinched  out,  do  not  branch  very 
freely,  hence  this  plectranthns  is  seen 
to  better  advantage  when  three  plants 
are  disposed  triangularwise  in  one  pot 
rather  than  grown  singly.  When  one 
remembers  how  readily  the  different 
coleus  intercross  with  each  other,  and 
how  quickly  a  great  number  of  foliage 
varieties  made  their  appearance  after 
the  introduction  of  two  or  three  kinds 
with  handsome  leafage,  it  is  almost  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  Coleus  thyrsoid- 
eus and  its  near  relatives  have  not  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  hybridist. — Gard- 
eners' Magazine. 


LUTHER  BURBARK. 

Those,  and  there  are  many,  who 
would  know  facts  about  Luther  Bur- 
bank  should  read  "Luther  Burbank  and 
His  New  Environment,"  by  Prof.  B.  J. 
Wickson,  dean  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, University  of  California,  in  the 
June  Sunset.  Prof.  Wickson  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  same  magazine  of 
May,  1005,  under  the  title  "The  Real 
Luther  Burbank,"  and  this  new  article 
is  along  the  same  line.  Carefully  writ- 
ten, pointed  and  condensed,  it  should  do 
much  to  clear  up  the  continued  publi- 
cation of  unreliable,  fake  information 
and  absurdities  which  are  running  con- 
stantly through  the  public  press.  Prof. 
Wickson  says:  "Every  thought  is 
charged  with  philanthropy,  the  furnish- 
ing of  greater  beauty  or  richer  sustenance 
to  the  human  race,  but  he  descries  op- 
portunity for  wealth  production  with  the 
full  heart  and  telescopic  eye  of  the  most 
optimistic    promoter." 

WATER  HTACINTH  IN  MEXICO. 

The  water  hyacinth  is  again  spreading 
in  Lake  Chapala,  Mexico,  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  government  of  Mexico  has 
been  asked  to  make  another  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  be  used  in  eradicat- 
ing the  water  pest.  Lake  Chapala  is 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  southern  republic.  It 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  and  on  account  of 
this  elevation  it  possesses  a  most  delight- 
ful climate  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  fashionable  thing  for  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  country  to  spend 
a  portion  of  each  summer  and  winter 
upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Chapala.  Many 
families  of  the  City  of  Mexico  have  beau- 
tiful homes  at  the  lake.  The  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  fresh  body  of  water  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture  and  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  carried  on  from  shore 
to  shore,  in  addition  to  the  many  pleas- 
ure craft  that  ply  through  the  sparkling 
water.  It  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
hyacinth  and  the  consequent  impediment 
to  this  traffic  that  the  appropriation  is 
nsked.  

MAYBE  A  CLIMBING  NASTURTIUM. 

Sporting  Editor — Here's  a  fellow  on 
the  telephone  wants  to  know  what  is 
"In  vino  Veritas." 

Horticultural  Editor — I've  lost  my 
floral  catalogue,  but  take  a  chance  and 
tell  him  it's  a  cross  between  a  Crimson 
Rambler  and  a  poison  ivy. 

THE  INDEX  OF  THE  HIND. 

Your  gardeus  are  an  Inrlex  of  your  miuds: 

Yes,  yours,  je  slothful,  dull  suburbanites. 
9ee,   therefore,   that  the  casual  caller  finds 

All    that   is   now   neglected   put  to   rlghtn. 
Tile  forth   to  purchase   sundry   plants  and   seeds 

And  seize'  with  eager  hand  the  sharpened  boe. 
To  make  relentless  war  upon  the  weeds 

Which  in  your  slackness  ye  allowed  to  grow. 

Observe  your  next  door  neighbour's  garden,  which 

Betrays  n    mind  well-ordered,   as  ye  sec, 
And  cultivated   to  the  highest  pitch. 

Encyclopaedic  knowlodxc,    too,    bath  he. 
As  this   packofl   l)order  of  gay   crocus  shows; 

Further,   the  way  in  which   he  doth  select 
Ills  evergreens  and   bulbs  most  clearly  shows 

That  he  can  use  his  knowknlge  with  effect. 

Come,   then,   and   see  that  all  your  fruitful  soil 

To  blossom  like  the  rose  Is  shortly  made. 
Shod   your   respective  coats,    for  honest   toll 

nut  dignifies  the  wielder  of  the  spade. 
Then   if  some   critic  has  rude  things   to  say 

Alwut  the  way  your  brain  has  been  designed, 
You  only  need  to  take  him  home  one  day 

And  show  him  round  the  index  to  vour  mind 
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Old  Colony  Nursories 


Hantar  Star 
Ivergreeai 


Stambi,  Tirees,  vines, 
''^i  and  Pcrennuia! 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants 
grown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plant*:  best  sizes  for 
planting;  very  cheap,  Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

portiwid.  at  th«  prices  giyett: 


W«  era  Mtfiply 

Manual  op  thb  Them  op  NoRit:i 
America  iSaxicnt).— The  mott  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  mbject. 
The  paget  number  826,  with  OTer  000 
nitwtrattona.  BTCiy  tree  ttadent  should 
haTelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wdidiikbaks,  Etc  (Powell). 
—A  treatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  countrj 
and  sttbnrban  homes.  A  Yohtme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illnstrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principjlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailej).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Teiy  thoroughlj  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $l.i^. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axa«iBD 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  TCgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  Cere  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiration,  har- 
vesting and  |>resemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botanj. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  theae  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wangh).^This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

LAHDtCAPB  Gardbring  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sunestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hiSpihl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  ( 

Thb  GoLDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
Dest  advkse  is  siven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ahbrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  Important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsaktbbuum  Manual  (Smith) .-» 
By  an  expei  I  who  hasgiven  his  undivided 
attentionfortwenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

PuiciGATSDN  Mbvhods  (Joluson).— A 
ivactical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profasdy  illastrated; 
26Opa0es.   $1.0a 


«t  fha  fMlowflof  books. 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byanenlnentH^ 
successful  practical  flonst.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Grbbnhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  buOd, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  casiqr  un- 
derstood, practk:al  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  liM,  rannas,  daUias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  allmannfr  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
fides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbx 
.Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdte 
the  wh<^  etofy  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.   $1.50. 

SuccBSB  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fixnn  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggk).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; vrith  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  goosebories; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  wUte;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  beny 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  PROPAGAnoN  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  850  pages. 
It  tdls  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  vrith  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bniHant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  difiisrent  soils,  how  to  am]^  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  vrell  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hoe 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents* 


Thb  Orchard  akd  Fruit  Gardbk 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  conmlcte 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  suUect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  tne  orchard,  the  firult  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmnis 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Frutt  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

pRurr  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1^. 

Practical  Florioolturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Orkambntal  Gari«ning  fLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Rcnssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Condcr). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTSD  FloWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popdat 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicTiONART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  Ho^ 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifal,  more  cs- 
peoally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  \tj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  SpiendidlT 
fllustrated  fiom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flovters.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robm- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wers  ofall  kinds,  and  teOs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  aa- 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— (tto wen 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  vrill  find  this  an  exceliert 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  fllus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Boor 
(Prof.  Baiky).— A  compendium  of  SMefid 
information  iat  all  interested  infrutt,  veg- 
etable or  flower  grovfing;  802  pswcs, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  natnre,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  803  pages.  75Geiits.    i 

Vbgbtabls  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  m 
University  of  IdSnnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  POR  Propit  (Parry).— a  tiBStisr 
on' the  propagation  and  cultivation  o 
nut4)esnng  traes.   $1.00. 


Oman  FmhCulturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 

TflE  GfllKDEHUKi  60..  iOMI  Bfllidilfl.  GUGflOO. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe* 
lopsis  Vehcfaii,  Gematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eul^lia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  j^aces  a 
spedalty.ai%iiuiaiaiai 

R  R-  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOnNS<m 

Pomwrly  State  Entomologist  of  MarylMid 

A  PnMstloal  Treatise  and  tlmelT  work  on  cheep 
and  elI«€UTe  meeus  uf  destroying  fntect  peats  end 
otber  Termlu  In  various  placee.  This  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

gther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  publlsbed  tnis  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWISBS  ANB  NURSEBTMIEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  \sk  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
b  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating 'young  orchard  trees  iii 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiodB  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  autnority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  puUlislied. 

OARDENBBS  Aia>  FI.OBISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nro- 
oednre  are  fully  docribed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

M ii.li:bs  and  grain  disaeebs 

have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevatore  con- 
Uining_graln  In  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indisnensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARinSnS  OF  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  desert  bed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  iuclosure. 
COELEOi:  AND  STATION  WORKEB8 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  onlj 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 

Eopniar  non-technleal  style,  profusely  iUustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  2S0  pages,  prtee,  poet- 
paid,  il.00. 
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OUTDOOR  R08BS,  PLANTED  FOR  EFFECT,  IN  A  MA8SACHU8BTTS  GARDEN. 


The  Rose  Corner. 


OUTDOOR  ROSES. 

A  poper  refld  by  Wm.  C.  Barry,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  at  the  conventloD  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florlstti  at  Niagara  Falls,   August  20. 

I  have  been  invited  to  consider  a  sub- 
ject hardly  in  line  with  yonr  work,  and 
you  may  feel  that  I  am  occupying  your 
time  unprofitably,  and  yet  I  know  and 
appreciate  your  great  love  for  the  queen 
of  flowers.  The  queen  of  floral  beauties 
has  been  uppermost  in  your  mind  for 
years — ^you  have  thought  about  her, 
dreamed  about  her,  exerted  your  best  ef- 
forts in  her  behalf,  and  your  success  in 
every  case  lias  been  most  gratifying.  In 
the  floral  kingdom  are  to  be  found  in- 
numerable beautiful  and  choice  subjects, 
ench   one   possessing   charms    peculiar    lo 


itself,  but  among  the  vast  number  the 
rase  has  been  accorded  the  highest  place. 
To  her  we  bow.  To  her  do  w^  exclaim 
in  endearing  tones,  **Your  charms  of 
color,  and  form  and  fragrance  are  un- 
equalled. We  recognise  your  incompar- 
able beauty,  and  as  loyal  subjects  we 
vow  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  a 
better  and  higher  appreciation  of  your 
virtues."  With  this  in  mind  I  trust  you 
will  not  feel  that  I  am  wasting  your 
time,  but  that  you  will  cheerfully  lend 
your  attention,  for  a  brief  period,  while 
we  consider  together,  as  lovers  of  the 
rose,  what  may  and  should  be  done  to 
forward  the  movement  of  outdoor  rose 
growing  in  this  country. 

CUmatlc  Dlfflcaltiei. 
We  have,  I  know  well,  in  many  sec- 
tions, a  climate  so  severe  that  rose  cuj- 
tnrf'  is  pxtrpmply  diflicult,   if  not   impos- 


sible, and  yet  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
that  territory  is  of  small  extent.  In  the 
southern  states  rose  growing  is  compar- 
atively easy.  In  the  north  we  will  con- 
fess that  it  is  somewhat  difficult — that 
is,  roses  grown  in  the  north  need  some 
protection  in  winter,  such  as  hilling  up 
with  earth  or  covering  with  evergreen 
boughs,  or  both.  The  care  and  attention 
required  to  carry  out  these  important  de- 
tails are  often  neglected,  and  disap- 
pointments and  discouragements  follow. 
With  the  introduction  and  employment 
of  the  hybrid  teas  more  care  than  ever 
must  be  taken  in  this  particular.  In 
addition  to  the  covering  referred  to,  a 
shelter  of  boards  to  shed  the  water  is 
recommended  for  the  more  tender  vari- 
eties. 

Roses  should  always  be  planted  in  a 
plHco  and  in  a  manner  which  will  permit 
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of  their  being  protected  in  winter.  By 
this  I  mean  that,  instead  of  scattering 
the  plants  here  and  there  in  the  gar- 
den, border  or  lawn,  I  suggest  planting 
them  together  in  beds,  groups  or  masses ; 
not  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  ^  in 
the  grounds,  but  rather  at  the  side, 
or  in  the  rear,  or  in  an  inclosure,  with 
a  hedge  about  them,  the  idea  being 
that  the  plants  may  not  be  too  prominent 
when  out  of  flower.  I  think  many  plant- 
ers err  in  this  regard  frequently.  Rose 
gardens,  large  and  small,  have  their 
place,  but  surely  it  is  not  in  the  front 
yard  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  lawn. 

tver-moomtntf  Rosea. 

The  ever-blooming  sorts  like  Baby 
Rambler,  Killamey,  Grass  an  Teplitz,  C. 
Testout,  Kaiserin,  Cecile  Brunner,  Baby 
Dorothy,  White  Cochet,  Pink  Cochet 
and  Clothilde  Soupert  are  such  con- 
tinuous bloomers  that  they  may  be  ex- 
cepted and  planted  where  they  may  be 
seen  to  advantage  all  summer  long,  but 
most  varieties  should  be  planted  as  1  have 
suggested.  If  quantities  of  bloom  are 
desired,  then  the  plantation  should  be 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  rear  of  the 
grounds,  setting  the  plants  in  rows  and 
beds,  with  grass  walks  between  them. 
This  arrangement  is  practical  and  orna- 
mental. In  large  places  a  garden  should 
embrace  1.000  plants  at  least,  and  in 
smaller  places  a  proportionate  number. 
ITie  amateur  even  cannot  expect  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  a  few  plants. 
We  must  be  generous  in  our  plantings. 
The  soil  cannpt  be  too  good  or  too  rich. 
If  planted  in  good  garden  soil  and  man- 
ured heavily  with  well  decayed  manure, 
I  can  predict  with  utmost  certainty  that 
the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  rose  in  good  soil  grows  wonder- 
fully, escapes  diseases  and  insects,  and 
looks  well,  having  ample  foliage.  When- 
ever possible,  means  for  watering  the 
plants  should  be  provided,  and  a  liberal 
upo  of  water  will  produce  a  marvelous 
efTert.  Water  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
conducted  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
in  small  iron  pipes  laid  on  the  surface. 
This  is  better  and  cheaper  than  rabber 
hose.  The  expenditure  in  this  direction 
will  insure  not  only  the  health  of  the 
plants,  but  render  them  capable  of  pro- 
ducing blooms  continuously. 

Budded  and  Own  Koot  PlanU. 

Some  planters  will  have  nothing  but 
own  root  plants,  becaue  of  disappoint- 
ments and  success  in  growing  the^  stock, 
whether  it  be  manetti  or  briar,  rather 
than  the  variety  of  roi^e  sought.  Grow- 
ing the  stock  has  given  a  black  eye 
to  rose  culture,  and  it  is  diflficult  to  per- 
suade those  who  have  once  been  disap- 
pointed to  repeat  their  efforts  with  bud- 
ded plants. 

In  general  budded  roses  are  the  most 
satisfactory,  because  the  plants  are 
stronger  at  the  start,  and  they  continue 
so.  They  produce  more  and  larger 
blooms,  and  if  they  are  watched  and 
the  suckers  removed  when  they  appear, 
no  trouble  will  ensue.  How  to  distin- 
guish the  stock  from  the  budded  variety 
is  not  by  any  means  difiicult,  if  pains  be 
taken  to  study  the  difference.  On  re- 
quest, any  gardener  will  cheerfully  point 
out  to  the  amateur  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction, and  when  once  they  are  recog- 
nized and  understood,  no  diflSculty  will 
be  experienced.  But  there  are  many  who 
will  insist  on  having  own  root  plants, 
and  I  believe  their  wishes  should  be 
respected, 


Mteaset  and  Insect  Foes. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  mentioning 
remedies  for  the  control  of  diseases  or 
the  destraction  of  pests,  but  I  will  say 
that  if  the  plants  are  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  stirring  the  soil, 
watering  frequently,  removing  faded 
blooms,  and  diseased  foliage,  they  will 
not  he  troubled  seriously.  Weakly  plants 
are  the  victims  of  insects  and  diseases^ 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  rose  grower 
to  furnish  ample  nourishment  and  copi- 
ous waterings  to  maintain  health.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  rose  cul- 
ture is  unsatisfactory,  if  not  impossible^ 
because  of  insect  pests  and  diseases. 
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If  there  is  one  cause  more  important 
than  another  for  the  failure  of  roses, 
we  would  attribute  it  to  faulty  pruning 
or  perhaps  to  an  entire  lack  of  pruning 
at  planting  time.  Thousands  of  roses 
are  planted  annually  without  being 
pruned  at  all,  either  the  tops  or  the  roots^ 
and  consequently  fail,  and  the  seller 
has  to  take  the  blame.  At  planting  time 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  op- 
eration should  receive  attention,  or  loss 
will  ensue.  Dormant  plants  should  al- 
ways be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes 
when  set  out,  and  in  this  way  growth 
insured.  Each  year  thereafter,  in  the 
spring,  they  should  be  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes.  Some  varieties  need  hard 
pruning,  others  moderate  praning. 

Vaiktiet. 

For  growing  outdoors  beginning  ^ith 
the  hardiest,  those  adapted  to  the  sever- 
est climates  and  requiring  the  least  care 
and  attention,  I  would  name  the  Japan 
roses.  R.  ragosa  and  its  hybrids.  Extra 
hardiness  is  the  distinguishing  and  most 
valuable  character  of  this  family,  al- 
though their  showy  and  handsome  foliage 
and  frait  are  almost  as  important  qual- 
ifications. The  single  red  and  single 
white  varieties  are  quite  well  known  and 
have  been  extensively  used  for  shrub- 
beries, hedges,  as  well  as  single  speci- 
men plants.  Atropurpurea  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful single,  bearing  maroon  crimson  flow- 
er.   Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  having  semi- 


double  deep  crimson  fragrant  blooms  in 
clusters,  has  special  value.  Agnes  Emily 
Carman,  with  semi-double,  crimson  flow- 
ers, is  one  that  has  been  planted 
quite  largely — being  much  esteemed  hi 
some  places.  Madame  Georges  Braant, 
bearing  large,  double  white  flowers  in 
clusters,  is  a  beautiful  rose,  as  is  Blanc 
I>ouble  de  Coubert,  a  large  and  showy 
double  white  form  of  Rugosa  Alba.  This 
will  be  prized  by  all  on  account  of  its 
large,  well-formed  blooms.  Conrad  F, 
Meyer  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  rose 
with  a  great  future.  The  flower 
is  very  large,  well  formed,  of  a 
silvery  rose  color  and  highly  perfumed. 
Continuous  flowering  may  be  added  to 
the  list  of  its  good  qualities.  Of  still 
later  introduction  is  Nova  Zembla, 
eqnally  free  flowering  and  with  well- 
formed  blooms,  of  a  pearly  white  color. 
Parfum  de  THay  produces  carmine  red 
flowers  and  is  delightfully  fragrant  The 
varieties  of  R.  ragosa  are  shrabs,  possess- 
ing great  vigor,  and  their  foliage  and 
frait  are  so  handsome  that  they  are  beau- 
tiful at  all  times.  No  roses  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are  so  generally  useful, 
possessing  as  they  do  so  many  valuable 
qualities.  They  should  be  very  popular 
and  may  very  justly  be  styled  **The  roses 
for  the  million." 

Hardy  CUmbM  Rofet. 

Climbing  roses  rank  next  in  value  for 
general  use,  as  they  can  be  employed 
advantageously  in  so  many  different 
ways  to  cover  buildings,  pergolas,  arbors, 
summer-houses,  as  well  as  to  bide  on- 
sightly  objects  and  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive. In  all  grounds  of  Urge  and  small 
extent  there  are  opportunities  for  their 
employment,  and  when  used  they  quickly 
transform  an  objectionable  or  unattrac- 
tive view  into  an  interesting  and  delight- 
ful picture.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  ac- 
complishing much  with  a  little  effort  and 
at  small  expense.  If  climbing  roses 
were  planted  as  frequently  as  they 
should  be.  many  old  and  unsightly  build- 
ings would  be  changed  into  things  of 
striking  beauty.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  verified  when  touring 
through  the  country,  for  we  see  on  every 
side  opportunities  for  the  improveibcnts 
I  suggest. 

Crimson  Rambler,  introduced  some 
years  ago  from  Japan,  became  popular 
at  once  and  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated. Dorothy  Perkins.  Lady  .Gay 
and  Farquhar,  pink  varieties,  are  recent 
introductions  of  the  highest  merit ;  all 
three  are  distinct  and  should  be  included 
in  a  collection.  Rubin  yields  raby  red 
,  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Hiawatha, 
a  new  sort,  bearing  large,  single  scarlet 
flowers  with  golden  centers,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced, and  it  will  undoubtedly  become 
the  greatest  favorite  of  them  all.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  clusters,  are 
wonderfully  durable  and  appear  in  mid- 
summer. To  call  it  a  grand  new  rose 
of  the  greatest  value  is  not  praising  it 
too  highly.  Leuchtstern,  a  German  in- 
troduction producing  large  single,  cin- 
eraria-like flowers  in  bunches,  bright 
rose  with  large  white  eye,  is  novel  and 
interesting.  Tausend5«chon  (Thonaand 
Beauties)  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  this  family.  It  bears  abundantly  very 
lar^e  flowers  for  its  class,  of  a  pale  pink 
color,  and  it  bids  fair,  on  account  of  its 
size,  to  become  greatly  esteemed.  He- 
len e.  Queen  Alexandra.  Waltham  Ram- 
bler and  Wedding  Bells  are  ahto  desirable 
kinds.  Each  one  has  merits  of  Its 
own.  and  I  might  add  several  others,  but 
the  list  would  be  too  extended. 


igo8. 
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Hybrid  Teas. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  the  considera- 
tion of  the  hybrid  tea  roses,  which  are 
marvelously  beautifal.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Dickson  &  Son  are  of  the  highest 
merit,  possessing  all  the  charming  quali- 
ties of  the  older  roses,  but  intensified 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  combina- 
tions hflve  been  most  successful,  and  the 
new  varieties  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
perfect.  The  buds  are  large,  long  and 
of  fine  shape,  the  shades  of  color  new 
and  charming,  and  the  open  flower  sur- 
prisingly beautiful.  Killamey  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  grows  in  favor 
every  year.  It  flowers  freely  and  contin-. 
uously,  and  is  a  good  bedder.  Other 
beautiful  sorts  are  Bessie  Brown,  creamy 
white;  Dean  Hole,  silvery  carmine; 
Florence  Pemberton,  creamy  white  suf- 
fused pink;  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc, 
bright  madder  rose ;  Liberty,  brilliant  vel- 
vety crimson;  Mildred  Grant,  ivory 
white,  shaded  pink;  Belle  Siebrecht, 
bright  rosy  pink;  Kaiscrin  Victoria,  La 
France  and  Caroline  Testout  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  recommendation. 
They  are  still  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
rose  lovers,  and  whoever  plants  them  will 
not  regret  it.  Oruss  an  Teplitz,  a 
very  free  flowering  crimson  scarlet  rose, 
is  useful  and  effective.  It  grows  vigor- 
ously, flowers  freely,  is  quite  hardy  and 
may  be  styled  a  good  bedder. 

I  think  that  I  have  nearly  exhausted 
3'our  patience  in  presenting  this  long 
list,  but  before  closing  I  wish  to  men- 
tion two  tea  roses  of  rare  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, which,  even  if  they  require 
extra  care  when  grown  outdoors,  should 
always  have  have  a  place  in  every 
garden.  I  refer  to  Maman  Cochet  and 
Pink  Cochet.  I  think  when  their  merits 
have  been  fully  realized  they  will  be 
rated  as  the  best  roses  we  have. 
A  Remirkable  New  Kose. 

In  concluding  I  will  refer  to  the  new 
rose  of  Pemet-Ducher,  called  Lyon  rose, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Madam  Me- 
lanie  Soupert,  hybrid  tea  and  an  un- 
named variety.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size,  moderately  full,  globular  in  form, 
of  a  superb  shrimp  pink  color  and  fra- 
grant. The  buds  are  large,  long  and  of 
a  coral  red.  M.  Pemet  says  that,  al- 
though this  magnificent  rose  belongs  to 
the  class  Pernetiana,  it  possesses  all  of 
the  precious  qualities  of  the  hybrid  teas, 
from  which  it  has  derived  its  principal 
character,  and  above  all  the  advantage  of 
perpetual  flowering.  Among  the  new 
roses  judged  at  Paris  in  the  Bois  de  Bou; 
logne  recently,  87  varieties  being  sub- 
mitted, the  Lyon  rose  received  from  the 
jury  the  maximum  number  of  points,  and 
it  was  the  only  one  to  receive  the  full 
number,  our  friend  and  member,  E.  G. 
Hill,  being  one  of  the  jury  of  award. 
The  race  of  roses  called  Pernetiana  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Persian  Yellow 
and  Antoine  Ducher.  Soliel  d*Or  belongs 
to  this  new  race.  It  is  certainly  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  wonderful  prog- 
re.«ts  made  in  these  crosses.  The  Messrs. 
Pernet-Ducher  have  been  most  success- 
ful, and  this  latest  production  is  excel- 
lent and  will  be  greatly  valued.  It  is  a 
novel  and  most  distinct  rose.  The  flow- 
ers which  I  have  seen  the  past  summer 
impressed  me  greatly,  and  I  consider  it 
a  novelty  of  the  greatest  importance. 

On  this  occasion  I  can  extend  to  you 
all.  as  lovers  of  the  rose,  my  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  past  as  well  as  upon  the  bright 
future  that  is  before  us.  The  new  vari- 
eties of  today  show  great  progress  in 
everj-   direction.     The   work   of   crossing 


is  being  conducted  with  skill  and  dis- 
cernment, and  we  may  expect  great  re- 
sults in  the  near  future.  Let  us  one  and 
all  do  our  utmost  to  extend  outdoor 
rose  culture,  believing  that  the  rose  is 
for  the  masses,  and  it  should  be  enjoyed 
by  them  and  that  its  culture,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  will  be  for  the  gOod  of  man- 
kind. There  are  thousands  of  homes 
where  the  queen  of  flowers  will  be  joy- 
ously welcomed,  bringing  cheer,  happiness 
and  contentment  into  them  and  dispel- 
ling gloom,  unhappiness  and  discontent 
from  them.  This  being  a  fact,  let  us  en- 
gage earnestly  in  this  missionary  move- 
ment. 

What  picture  could  be  more  beautiful 
to  look  upon  than  an  arbor  or  pergola 
covered  with  these  roses,  the  branches 
hanging  over  in  festoons  and  bearing 
thousands  of  blooms.  I  do  not  think 
we  appreciate  how  valuable  climbers  are 
for  the  embellishment  of  buildings  and 
garden  structures,  and  how  beautiful  and 
attractive  we  can  make  our  homes  with 
them.  The  latest  novelty  is  one  called 
Trier,  a  pale  pink  rose,  small,  almost 
single,  and  borne  in  large  clusters.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  a  new  race  of 
roses,  valuable  on  account  of  its  being 
constantly  in  bloom. 

The  feo-called  hybrid  perpetual  roses 
constitute  the  main  reliance  for  blooms 
for    garden    and    house    decoration.      If 


they  were  perpetual  their  value  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  but  as  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  Tli^y  do 
not  flower  as  long  rs  we  could  wish,  but 
when  in  bloom  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  them ;  hence  they  are  valued  more 
than  any  other  roses.  The  old  and  well- 
known  General  Jacqueminot  is  still  a 
favorite,  on  account  of  its  vigor  and 
hardiness.  M.  P.  Wilder  has  beauti- 
ful, well  formed,  rich  dark  red  blooms, 
and  delicate  fragrance,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  almost  perpetual,  and  bears 
profusely  blooms  of  a  beautiful  pink 
shade.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  a  new 
white,  extremely  floriferous  and  almost 
perpetual,  and  although  only  brought 
to  notice  a  year  ago,  has  already  ob- 
tained the  distinction  of  being  called 
the  best  hardy  white  rose.  Paul  Neyron, 
the  peony  rose,  is  so  large  as  to  command 
attention  everywhere,  notwithstanding 
its  coarseness.  If  cut  when  in  bud  or 
partly  open  it  is  admirable  and  it  should 
never  be  omitted  from  the  garden.  Ul- 
rich  Brunner  is  a  red  rose,  very  valuable 
for  cutting,  as  the  flower  is  showy  and 
the  stem  is  free  from  thorns.  Earl  of 
Dufferin  is  a  velvety  crimson  rose  of 
perfect  form,  has  a  delightful  fragrance, 
and  is  in  every  respect  an  exquisite 
rose.  American  Beauty,  which  does  so 
well  under  glass,  does  not  succeed  out- 
doors, I  regret  to  say.    Clio  is  a  large. 
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flesh-colored  roee,  shaded  with  rosy  pink, 
a  most  delightful  combination,  rendering 
it  a  general  favorite.  Baron  de  Bon- 
Stettin  is  one  of  the  best  very  dark  roses, 
a  good  flower,  produced  abundantly,  and 
it  justly  deserves  a  high  place  in  a  col- 
lection. Other  meritorious  varieties  are 
Magna  Charta,  Captain  Hayward,  Fran- 
cois Michelon,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  March- 
ioness of  Londonderry,  Margaret  Dick- 
son and  Prince  Oamille  de  Rohan.  Hugh 
Dickson,  a  crimson  rose  sent  out  a  year 
ago,  gives  promise  of  great  value.  I 
might  enumerate  many  other  hybrid  per- 
petuals  which  should  be  grown,  but  I 
will  not  make  the  list  too  long. 
I>wnt  Polyantiia  Rotes, 

In  the  last  few  years  the  dwarf  poly- 
antha,  or  miniature  roses,  have  received 
great  attention  from  rose  growers,  and 
their  introduction  marks  a  new  era  in 
rose  culture.  They  are  quite  hardy, 
flower  freely  and  continuously  and  the 
blooms  are  produced  in  clusters,  render- 
ing them  very  effective  and  valuable  for 
bedding.  Baby  Rambler  is  one  of  the 
best,  being  covered  with  crimson  blooms 
all  summer  long.  Glothilde  Soupert, 
bearing  very  large  and  beautifully  imbri- 
cated pearly  white  flowers,  has  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  bedding  rose,  and  is 
rapidly  winning  wido  recognition.  Baby 
Dorothy,  a  new  variety,  is  similar  in 
growth  and  habit,  but  bears  pink  flowers. 
It.  too,  will  be  prized  as  a  bedder.^  Cecile 
Bnmner  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  bearing 
freely  miniature  flowers  of  perfect  form^ 
and  salmon  pink  color. 

There  are  several  others  in  this  class, 
which  can  be  recommended,  like  White 
Baby  Rambler,  Catherine  Zeimet,  Canar- 
ienvogel,  Leonie  LamescUj  each  one  hav- 
ing charms  of  its  own.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  refer  to  them  at  length, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  they  are  real 
beauties,  deserving  of  our  most  careful 
attention.  From  this  time  on  it  may  be 
said  that  we  possess  reul  bedding  roses, 
and  our  supply  must  be  drawn  mainly 
from  this  and  the  next  section  for  that 
purpose. 

ROSE  REFULGENS. 

A  sketch  of  rose,  Refulgens,  to  which 
an  award  of  merit  was  granted  by  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticult- 
ural Society  on  June  23  last,  forms  a 
supplementary  illustration  in  the  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle.  It  is  a  hybrid  sweet 
briar,  probably  crossed  back  again  upon 
a  rose,  as  the  foliage  has  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  sweet 
briar,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  being 
3%  inches  in  diameter.  The  purplish-, 
crimson  blossoms  are  produced  in  clus- 
ters, the  individual  blooms  often  num- 
bering 20  in  one  truss.  The  flowers  are 
the  more  ornamental  by  reason  of  the 
golden  colored  stamens,  and  a  whitish 
ring  round  the  center  of  the  petals.  A 
large  plant  furnishes  a  fine  effect,  and, 
owing  to  its  vigorous  growth,  the  variety 
is  adapted  for  planting  as  single  bushes 
or  in  rows  for  hedges.  The  foliage  and 
shoots  are  handsome,  the  former  being  of 
a  rich  dark  green  color,  and  the  latter 
having  ruby  red  prickles.  The  plant  to 
which  the  award  was  granted  was  shown 
by  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross. 

We  have  received  from  Frank  Brig- 
ham,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Handbook  of  Cultural  Notes  on 
Roses,  and  Other  Interesting  Items.'* 
While  the  advice  given  is  excellent  and 
of  interest  to  rose  growers,  Mr.  Brigham 
should  endeavor  to  improve  his  literary 
style  or  get  bis  work  edited  before  p'lli- 
liration. 


NOTES  ON  AQUATICS. 

June  and  July  were  propitious  for  the 
culture  of  aquatics  and  those  who  were 
not  discouraged  by  past  experience  and 
planted  in  hope  of  a  successful  season 
have  been  well  rewarded.  Tender  nymph- 
leas  have  made  remarkable  growth  with 
the  prospect  of  a  long  season  of  continu* 
ous  flowering  until  cold  weather  sets  in^ 
hardy  nymphsas  and  other  aquatic  plant9 
have  also  been  lavored  by  congenial 
weather  and  generally  speaking  this  has 
been  an  ideal  season,  especially  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  Turning  from  the 
ponds  where  the  occupants  are  m  a  thriv- 
ing and  congenial  condition  to  the  brown 
and  sunburnt  lawn,  beds  of  flowers  and 
other  plants  wilting  under  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  the  former  are  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  only  bright  spot 
in  the  garden. 

Those  desirous  of  furnishing  natural 
ponds  and  pools  with  hardy  nymphaeas 
may  still  plant  them.  Even  if  but  few 
flowers  are  given  in  return  this  season, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  having  the 
plants  established  which  means  a  season 
saved,  as  next  year  the  plants  will 
start  growth  at  their  natural  season  and 
receive  no  check.  Plants  of  tender  nym- 
phsas  of  the  day  flowering  types  may 
yet  be  planted.  These  will  furnish  good 
flowers  late  in  the  season. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  and  espec- 


ially when  rain  storms  are  infreqnenti 
the  plants  are  liable  to  be  attadced  by 
green  and  bhick  aphis  and  when  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested  for  a  short 
time  the  plants  are  serioosly  damaged 
and  may  remain  impaired  all  season. 
Where  fish  are  in  evidence  they  will  con- 
sume a  large  quantity  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  the  lady-bug  will  also 
devour  hosts  of  them,  also  the  lace-wing 
and  larvn  of  these  insects  as  well.  These 
insects  should  be  classed  among  our  best 
friends  and  if  they  are  present  in  quan- 
tity the  aphides  will  not  make  much  head- 
way, and  I  would  nesitate  to  use  insecti- 
cides until  it  WJis  evident  they  could 
no^  cope  with  the  situation. 

But  if  nature  is  tardy  with  her  reme- 
dies, artificial  means  must  be  resorted  to. 
In  an  artificial  pond  or  pool  wbere  there 
is  an  overflow  pipe  a  heavy  washing 
with  the  hose  and  a  fine  spray  with  a 
little  force  will  dislodge  them,  or  at  least 
a  large  quantity,  and  the  oy^ow  will 
carry  them  off.  If  this  method  is  per- 
sisted with  the  plants  will  soon  recover 
their  normal  state.  Another  method  and 
more  radical  is  to  spray  the  pond  wiA 
kerosene  emulsion;  if  nelumbinms  are 
grqwing  in  the  same  pond  tb^  should  not 
be  sprayed  with  the  emulsion  bat  washed 
with  a  strong  spray  with  the  hose  and 
then  spray  the  pond.  The  kerosene  emul- 
sion will  also  destroy  the  leaf  cutter  and 
other  injurious  insects,  if  in  evidence.  It 
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is  always  safer  to  nse  insecticides  before 
the  plants  are  badly  infested,  when  a 
weak  solution  will  answer  all  purposes 
bat  in  case  insects  get  a  headway  it  will 
be  safer  to  make  two  or  more  applications 
than  to  endeavor  to  make  one  clean  sweep. 
There  is  another  pest,  not  an  Insect 
bat  a  conferva  or  alga.  This  resembles 
a  moss  and  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  leafstalks  and  flowers  but  is 
not  confined  to  the  plants  as  it  will  also 
grow  on  the  sides  of  the  jubs  or  walls 
of  the  pool,  tank,  etc.  When  the  plants 
are  attacked  the  leaves  get  tangled  to- 
gether and  inseparable  without  breaking 
or  damaging.  This  condition  is  usually 
brought  about  by  lack  oi  fish,  snails  and 
tadpoles,  especially  the  latter,  and  where 
such  a  condition  prevails  the  introduction 
of  a  few  tadpoles  will  soon  remedy  the 
evil,  but  these  are  not  always  procurable 
and  the  algn  may  exist  in  such  quantity 
that  the  tadpoles  would  not  master  the 
situation  and  recourse  must  be  made  to 
some  quicker  remedies.  Apply  a  weak 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  any  of 
the  various  fungicides,  Ammoniated  so- 
lution of  copper  is  cleanly  to  handle  and 
apply,  leaves  no  stains  on  the  leaves,  and 
is  effective.  Do  not  use  as  strong  as 
directions  given,  and  simply  spray  the 
surface  of  the  pool  or  whatever  the  plants 
are  growing  in.  The  solution  will  soon 
permeate  the  body  of  water  and  results 
quickly  follow. 

Fish,  water  snails  and  tadpoles  are  in- 
dispensable where  water-lilies  are  grown 
either  in  ponds,  pools,  fountain  basins, 
tubs,  etc.  ThQy  not  only  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  plants  clean  but  a  few  fish  will 
devour  all  mosquito  larvae,  the  bugbear 
of  aquaticuHure.  The  month  of  June 
has  been  unusually  warm.  Seldom  is  it 
too  warm  for  water  lilies  but  it  does  hap- 
pen that  plants  are  scalded,  occasionaJly. 
Tills  happens  when  the  water  is  shanow 
and  exposed  to  the  fall  sunshine.  In 
tubs  the  water  must  necessarily  be  shal- 
low and,  oefore  the  plants  have  grown 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  surface,  scalding 
is  very  likely  to  occur.  Where  such  has 
occurred  remove  all  dead  or  dying  leaves 
and  on  bright  days  shade  lightly  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  until  the  plants 
cover  the  surface. 

Wm.  Tbiokeb. 


NBLUMBIUM  SPEaOSUM  OSIRIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  aquatics,  and  a  plant  to  be 
grown  by  all.  The  nelumbium  or  satred 
bean  is  well  known  for  Its  giant  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the  above-named  variety 
is  a  splendid  advance  on  the  type.  Fre- 
quently the  huge  peltate  leaves  reach  a 
diameter  of  two  feet  and  the  handsome 
flowers  about  half  that  size,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  new-comer  will  quite  equal 
these  measurements  when  fully  estab- 
lished. The  blossoms  as  shown  by  J. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England,  were 
about  10  inches  across,  the  petals  of  a 
clear  rose  color,  deeper  at  the  tips  and 
white  at  their  bases;  a  really  superb  va- 
riety  whose  beauty  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  3-foot 
stems,  and  these,  standing  clear  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  was  awarded  a  Ifirst 
class  certificate. 


Butte,  Mont. — Columbia  gardens  are 
in  fine  shape  this  year  and  there  is  a 
talk  of  enlarging  the  conservatory,  al- 
ready too  small  for  the  large  palms  that 
are  growing  very  fast. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


CAMPANULA  ISOPHTLLA. 

Campanula  isophylla  and  its  white  va- 
riety are  two  of  the  finest  window  or 
house  plants  and  well  flowered  speci- 
mens are  very  attractive.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  pull  old  plants  apart 
and  root  the  divisions  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame.  These  divisions  may  be  placed 
several  together  in  small  pots  and  the 
resulting  plants  potted  on  in  spring. 
Kept  cool  right  along  they  will  be  bushy 
hard  plants  that  will  flower  very  abun- 
dantly and  keep  at  it  all  the  summer. 
Tdis  campanula  is  not  at  all  particular 
as  to  soil  or  treatment  as  long  as  it  does 
not  get  too  much  heat  When  rooted 
grow  the  plants  in  a  good,  clear  light 
either  in  a  frame  or  on  a  bench  not  far 
from  the  roof  glass  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
roots  must  not  be  dried  off  at  any  time 
but  the  growth  takes  a  short  rest  in  win- 
ter when  very  little  water  is  needed. 


is  needed  at  that  season.  The  bulbs  are 
large  but  the  pots  should  not  be  too  large. 
Good  flowers  can  be  produced  in  4-inch 
pots  from  single  bulbo  or  two  or  three 
may  be  planted  in  the  6-inch  size.  They 
always  flower  better  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  consequently  repotting  is 
not  necessary  but  any  plants  left  over 
may  be  topdressed  with  a  little  rich  soil 
in  autumn  and  fed  by  means  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  flowers  are  forming. 
So  bright  and  showy  a  subject  should  be 
much  more  grown,  as  it  is  sure  to  give 
satisfaction. 


MIGNONETTE. 


YALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

Old  plants  of  Vallota  purpurea  divided 
up  now  will  give  a  lot  of  showy  little 
plants  in  early  summer.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  culture  of  this  plant. 
Divided  now  the  fall  root  action  will  re- 
establish the  plants  before  the  winter 
and  very  little  water,  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent shrivelling  of  the  foliage,  is  all  that 


Just  in  the  earliest  stages  much  migno- 
nette is  lost  or  weakened  by  overwater- 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  come 
through,  keep  the  pots  up  close  to  the 
light  in  a  cool,  well- vend  la  ted  house  or 
frame  and  keep  the  soil  well  on  the  dry 
side.  The  surface  may  be  lightly  stirred 
occasionally  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate 
freely  and  water  should  only  be  civen 
when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  co  take 
a  good  watering.  It  is  important  with 
mignonette  that  is  to  be  grown  in  pots 
that  the  plants  are  kept  dwarf  right 
from  the  start  and  early  stopping  is  ad- 
visable. There  is  a  proper  time  to  do 
the  first  pinching  easily  known  to  the 
experienced  grower  but  not  so  easily  de- 
scribed. If  done  too  early  the  plants 
are  checked,  while  if  left  too  late  they 
will  not  begin  to  branch  low  enough  to 
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make  a  good  dwarf  plant.  When  about 
five  or  six  leaves  have  attained  full  size 
the  plant  is  ready  thoagh  if  a  regular 
break  of  the  young  shoots  is  looked  for 
it  will  not  do  to  wait  for  all  the  plants 
to  be  ready  but  top  or  pinch  all  at  once. 
Sowings  should  be  made  now  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  to  the  end  of  September 
for  a  succession.  Repotting  into  the  5- 
inch  or  6-inch  sise  should  take  place 
when  the  plants  have  made  a  good  shoot 
after  pinching.  The  soil  should  be  good 
and  very  firmly  placed  over  good  drain- 
age. Water  with  care  after  repotting  as 
the  roots  run  slowly  through  the  soil  and 
if  this  gets  into  a  wet  condition  now  all 
chances  of  healthy  growth  are  over. 


ISOLEFIS  GRACILIS. 

A  good  stock  of  this  useful  little  grass 
may  be  Worked  up  by  dividing  up  some 
old  plants  now,  i^jid  potting  the  divisions 
singly  in  small  pots.  They  may  be  brok- 
en up  quite  small  and  the  tops  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  three  inches  to  keep 
them  erect.  The  outside  parts  of  the 
plants  make  the  best  stock  and  if  there 
are  plenty  of  plants  the  center  portions 
may  be  thrown  away.  Keep  them  in  a 
warm  moist  house  until  the  roots  have 
again  taken  hold  when  they  may  be  given 
less  heat  and  moisture  and  kept,  during 
the  winter  in  a  cool  house.  In  spring 
the  plants  may  be  potted  into  3-inch 
and  grown  on  in  a  gentle  warmth.  They 
will  make  nicely  furnished  little  plants 
in  a  very  short  time  and  are  useful  for 
filling  window  boxes  or  other  receptacles. 
During  the  whole  of  the  growing  season 
they  must  be  carefully  watered  and  spray- 
ing must  be  avoided  as  this  tends  to 
mat  the  leaves  and  cause  them  to  decay. 


KOTES  OM  CHRYSANTHEHUHS. 

The  latest  pot  plants  should  by  now 
be  ready  for  their  final  potting  into  8-inch 
or  whatever  size  they  are  going  to  be 
grown.  When  they  are  ready  they  should 
not  be  delayed  as  any  delay  is  apt  to 
lead  to  weakness  of  the  lower  leaves.  If 
these  fall  later  on,  before  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  is  greatly  marred  so  look  after 
the  foliage.  The  soil  at  this  last  potting 
should  consist  of  good  loam  and  cow  ma- 
nure in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five 
with  sand  added  if  the  loam  is  at  all  in- 
clined to  run  close  together.  Use  a  thin 
potting  stick  and  ram  the  soil  down  hard 
carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  lower 
leaves.  It  pays  to  take  care  of  these 
plants  for  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
good  pot  chrysanthemums.  They  must 
be  carefully  watched  for  insects  and  a 
little  dry  tobacco  powder  sprinkled  over 
the  young  shoots  is  useful  in  keeping 
green  fly  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
are  well  through  the  new  soil  and  feel- 
ing the  pots  feeding  may  commence.  A 
change  from  the  ordinary  manure  water 
occasionally  is  helpful  but  nitrate  of 
goda,  a  favorite  stimulant  with  some 
growers,  is  not  a  good  manure  to  use  for 
pot  plants,  or  at  least  not  until  the  fin- 
ishing stages.  Good  guano  is  a  far  bet- 
ter manure  for  plants  of  a  gross  feeding 
nature  like  the  chrysanthemum. 

In  looking  over  the  plants,  we  notice 
the  buds  are  now  (September  14)  chang- 
ing very  rapidly.  If  out  of  the  houses  a 
few  days,  one  marvels  at  the  progress 
they  have  made.  The  early  buds  of  Pres. 
Loubet  are  showing  color  and  Beatrice 
May  is  bursting  its  calyx.  To  give  a  lu- 
cid idea  of  these  changes  we  herewith 
present    an    illustration    of    a    plant    of 


Vivian  Morel.  The  early  bud  was  re- 
moved on  August  10  to  secure  next  bud 
in  September,  see  Fig.  1.  The  record 
here  illustrated  is  instructive  in  many 
ways.  The  photograph  was  taken  Sep- 
tember 10  and  the  pin  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  lower  leaves  indicates  the 
height  of  the  lateral  when  the  bud  was 
removed.  It  has  pushed  upward  19 
inches  during  the  22  intervening  days. 
The  past  few  days  it  has  advanced  suf- 
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Fig.  1.— ChryMnlhemum  Viviaod  Morel. 
Bud  Reinovod  August  10 


ficient  to  disbud,  so  that  today  we  have 
the  bud  desired. 

The  terminal  bud  of  T.  Carrington 
shown  was  taken  August  24  and  Fig.  2 
shows  how  it  appeared  September  10,  at 
which  time  it  was  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Tlie  advent  of  the  new  variety, 
Golden  Glow,  has  materially  advanced  the 
flowering  date  of  the  early  section,  so 
that  when  we  are  considering  earliness 
we  should  fipruro  from  the  last  of  August 
instead  of  September.  From  stock  plant- 
ed May  35,  blooms  of  good  marketable 
quality  were  cut  August  20,  the  entire 
crop  being  cut  September  10. 


PLANTING  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Outdoor  planting  of  Dutch  bulbs  in 
this  country  is  increasing  every  year  and 
they  certainly  deserve  to  be  more  lib- 
erally planted  still,  according  to  a  paper 
read  by  Alex.  Henderson,  of  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  Chicago,  before  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Horticultural  Society.  In  the 
early  days  of  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
has  left  us,  the  first  flowers  to  appear 
are  such  as  the  snowdrop,  the  crocus  and 
the  scilla.  These  are  followed  in  suc- 
cession by  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissi 
and  remind  us  that  winter  has  really 
ended  and  that  the  season  is  at  hand 
when  we  may  assist  nature  in  beautify- 
ing our  home  grounds,  parks,  cemeteries 
and  public  gardens. 

Where  beds  are  to  be  solidly  planted 
with  spring  flowering  bulbs,  the  soil 
should  be  well  prepared  in  the  first 
place.  A  rich,  sandy  loam  is  undonbt- 
edly  preferable,  but  perhaps  the  most  ep- 
sential  point  of  all  is  that  the  beds 
have  perfect  drainage,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  water  standing  during 
the  winter,  to  rot  or  weaken  the  bnlbs. 
The  soil  should,  if  not  naturally  sandy, 
have  a  good  coating  of  sand  anu  should 
be  dug  to  a  depth  of  at  least  15  inches. 
Well-rotted  cow  manure  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer that  can  be  used,  but  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  fine  ground  bone  will  also 
be  beneficiaL  The  beds  are  better  if 
raised  a  few  inches  higher  tnan  the 
surrounding  ground.  The  depth  at  which 
bulbs  should  be  planted  depends  mainly 
on  the  variety  but  a  simple  method  is 
to  put  the  bulbs  down  at  least  twice 
their  own  depth.  After  the  first  hard 
frost,  and  before  severe  freezing  weather 
sets  in,  a  mulch  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches  of  coarse  litter  or  leaves,  covered 
with  some  fir  or  pine  branches  to  pre- 
vent scattering  by  the  winter  winds, 
should  be  put  over  the  beds.  This  will 
prevent  the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  ground.  This  mulching  should 
be  removed  on  the  appearance  of  spring. 
It  is  better  to  take  it  partially  off  at 
first,  thus  leaving  a  light  protection  un- 
til the  plants  appear  above  ground.  In 
the  hardy  border  bulbs  may  be  planted 
to  great  advantage  in  patches  among  the 
hard^  plants.  They  will  not  only  look 
well  and  make  the  border  look  showy 
from  earliest  spring,  but  they  have  a 
thorough  chance  of  ripening  the  bulbs 
and  need  not  be  disturbed  from  year 
to  year  for  this  purpose.  I  would  rec- 
ommend esitecialy  the  late  flowering  class 
of  tulips  such  as  Gesneriana,  Bouton 
d*Or  and  the  Darwin  class. 

There  is  another  plan  of  phmting 
spring  flowering  bulbs  which,  to  the 
lover  of  natural  effect,  is  perhaps  even 
more  pleasing.  This  is  planting  in  the 
lawn  or  semi-wild  sod  land.  In  many 
places  no  better  effect  can  be  gained 
than  from  large  patches  of  narcissi  above 
the  green  sward.  In  a  closely  kept  lawn 
only  such  small  and  early  flowering  va- 
rieties as  crocuses  and  scillas  may  be 
planted,  but  what  can  be  more  pleadng 
in  a  semi-wild  place  than  patches  of 
the  different  narcissi  and  in  shady  placcf 
the  erythroniums,  trilliums,  etc.  When 
this  style  of  planting  is  adopted  etch 
variety  or  color  should  be  in  large 
patches;  if  space  will  permit,  the  larger 
the  better.  Nature  always  plants  In 
this  way,  and  we  cannot  do  bettter  in 
planting  our  gardens  than  follow  this  ex- 
cellent example. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  P£ONI£S. 

For  a  limited  Duml)er  of  peonies  scat- 
tered planting  is  desirable,  as  allowing 
for  the  full  deyelopment  of  each  individ- 
aal  plant  without  loss  of  space,  says  Rob* 
ert  Tracy  Jackson,  Cambridge,  in  a  pa- 
per  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
When  grown  close  together  the  flowers, 
during  a  heavy  rain  or  wind,  are  apt  to 
be  beaten  down  and  entangled  with  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  adjacent  plants. 
Where  considerable  quantities  are  grown 
beds  are  doubtless  best,  thus  having  all 
together,  a  convenience  in  watering  and 
other  cultural  treatment;  also  the  mass 
effect  in  a  bed  is  very  flne. 

Plants  should  be  set  three  feet  apart 
each  way  in  a  bed,  or,  better,  four  feet 
between  rows  if  there  is  room  to  spare. 
Never  having  had  this  luxury  of  space 
we  can  affirm  that  three  feet  will  do 
very  well.  Beds  six  to  nine  feet  wide 
and  of  any  convenient  length,  cut  in 
grass  and  carrying  two  or  three  rows  of 
peonies  respectively  are  very  attractive 
and  easily  got  at  for  handling  or  inspec- 
tion. Such  beds  are  good  for  roses, 
phloxes,  irises  or  vegetables,  which  may 
be  grown  in  rotation  with  peonies  when 
they  have  to  be  taken  up.  Beds  of  this 
character  are  used  extensively  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University, 
in  Cambridge,  and  also  in  the  large  gar- 
den of  a  skilful  lady  horticulturist  in 
Newport,  R.  1.,  where  very  best  results 
and  effects  are  attained.  Large  square 
beds  with  grass  paths  are  used  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Sedgwick  Minot,  of  Readville,  in 
a  large  part  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  some  450  choice  peonies,  including 
238  varieties.  Such  beds  may  be  made 
of  any  convenient  size,  but  beds  for  50 
or  100  plants  have  certain  advantages 
on  account  of  the  ease  of  keeping  track 
of  such  numbers. 


ALSTROHERUS. 


There  are  but  few  of  our  hardy  plants 
that  are  more  useful  in  the  border  or  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  than  these,  and 
the  wonder  is  more  of  them  are  not 
grown  where  large  quantities  of  flowers 
are  required  for  decorative  purposes  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  in  July,  as  they  last 
such  a  long  time  when  cut  and  put  in 
water.  Belonging,  as  they  do,  to  the  lily 
family  and  having  the  clusters  of  flowers 
produced  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stems,  make  them  very  valuable  for  filling 
large  vases.  The  well-known  Alstroemeria 
aurantiaca,  or  aurea,  is  a  very  handsome 
border  plant,  and  when  planted  in  bold 
masses  is  very  showy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  rich,  light,  loose  nature,  the  roots 
spread  rapidly,  and  produce  stems  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  which,  if  not 
too  overcrowded,  grow  stout  enough  to 
support  themselves  without  any  staking. 
When  once  established  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  a  stock,  as  the  thick 
fleshy  roots  run  in  all  directions. 

Where  the  soil  is  cold,  and  of  a  re- 
tentive nature,  ample  half-decayed  leaf- 
soil  and  sand  should  be  worked  into  it 
to  make  the  whole  as  light  and  porous 
as  possible.  Should  the  situation  be  a 
wet  one,  sufficient  drainage  must  be  given 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  quickly, 
as  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots  in 
winter  would  cause  them  to  rot.  Some 
cultivators  have  an  idea  that  the  alstroe- 
merias  are  not  hardy,  but  I  have  never 
known  the  roots  to  suffer  in  the  least 
during    the    most   severe    winters.      The 


white  fleshy  roots  of  strong  plants  are 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
being  very  brittle,  are,  on  that  account, 
difficult  to  lift  in  their  whole  length,  but 
every  bit  will  grow  and  form  a  shoot, 
just  the  same  as  seakale  and  horse- 
radish. In  preparing  the  ground  for 
these  roots  it  is  far  better  to  remove  a 


Fig.  8.— Chrysanthemum  T.  Carrington. 
Bud  taken  August  24. 


portion  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  then  scatter  the  roots 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  afterwards 
return  the  soil  that  was  removed,  and 
cover  with  two  or  three  inches  of  decayed 
manure.  The  result  will  be  a  thicket  of 
young  growths  the  following  spring. 
There  is  a  patch  of  A.  aurantiaca  in  the 
garden  here,  and  though  it  has  been  dug 
up  several  times,  and  the  roots  picked 
out,  it  comes  up  as  strong  as  ever  each 
spring,  producing  an  abundance  of  its 
richly  colored  flowers  during  the  summer. 
Though  the  alstroemerias  resent  a  wet 
position  in  winter,  they  require  abun- 
dance of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  and  if  well  watered  with  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week  during  hot 
weather  the  stems  will  be  both  stouter 
and  longer,  and  the  flowers  larger  and 
more  abundant.  Where  the  plants  do 
well  the  roots  are  apt  to  become  matted 
together.  When  this  is  the  case  a  por- 
tion should  be  forked  out  in  the  win- 
ter, when  those  left  will  grow  stronger 
and  bloom  more  profusely.  If  the  flow- 
ers are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants 
until  they  fade  seed  will  be  produced 
very  freely,  and  as  this  will  germinate 
readily  when  sown  in  the  open  ground 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  up  a 
stock  in  this  manner. 

In  cold,  wet  districts  the  soil  about 
the  roots  should  be  covered  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with 
half-decayed  manure.  This  will  not  only 
exclude  the  frost,  but  will  help  to  en- 
rich the  soil,  so  that  the  shoots  will  grow 
more  robust  in  spring.  When  raising 
plants  from  seed  scatter  the  seeds  thinly 
over  the  surface,  and  cover  the  same  with 
light  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches;    these  will   form   fine  clumps  in 


about  two  years,  and  though  the  flowers 
may  vary  somewhat  in  color  from  the 
original,  some  being  lighter,  while  others 
are  darker,  all  are  very  beautiful.  There 
are  also  several  hybrids  that  are  very 
pretty,  but  these  do  not  grow  with  us 
like  the  old  kind,  requiring  a  warm, 
sheltered  place,  whereas  A.  aurantiaca 
will  grow  in  the  open  borders  without 
the  least  protection  whatever,  and  so  in- 
crease in  size  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig 
some  of  the  roots  up  to  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

No  garden  should  be  without  a  few 
good  clumps,  as  their  flowers  are  most 
useful  at  a  time  when  flowers  that  last 
are  by  no  means  plentiful.  If  planted 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  after  the 
foliage  has  died  down,  they  will  make 
good  clumps  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing summer  and  autumn. — Gardeners' 
Magazine. 

CAMPANULA  RADDEANA. 

Among  the  many  campanulas,  or  bell- 
flowers,  now  in  cultivation  there  is  surely 
ample  variety  even  for  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  this  indispensable  and  beauti- 
ful genus,  which  offers  few  plants  not 
worth  growing.  Numerous  as  they  are, 
however,  each  fresh  introduction  finds 
favor,  and,  provided  it  is  distinct,  makes 
its  way  into  the  best  gardens,  says  S. 
Amott  in  a  European  paper.  The 
latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  campa- 
nulas introduced  to  the  United  Kingdom 
is  Campanula  Raddeana,  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  June  23,  when  the  floral  com- 
miitee  gave  the  exhibitor,  G.  Reuthe,  an 
award  of  merit  for  this  campanulal 

This  species  was .  flrst  described  by 
Trautvetter,  in  the  "Bulletin"  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  X.  (18C6), 
305,  from  specimens  from  the  Caucasus; 
the  specimen  illustrated  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  Ural  mountains. 
C.  Raddeana  has  small,  crenated,  oval 
leaves,  and  deep  violet-purple  blooms  of 
drooping  habit,  and  having  the  yellow 
pistil  projecting  beyond  the  corolla.  This 
bell  flower  is  of  slender  habit  of  growth, 
and  should  be  a  good  ornament  to  the 
border  or  larger  rockery.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  has  not 
been  suffifficiently  tested  in  this  country 
to  enable  one  to  speak  regarding  this  with 
any  certainty. 

A  YALUABLfi  HYBRID  PEONY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Rene  Rouhard, 
of  the  nursery  of  the  museum  of  naturaj 
history  of  France,  I  have  been  able  to 
see  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  break 
in  peony  hybrids.  In  1900  L.  Henry 
crossed  Peony  Ville  de  St.  Denis  with  the 
new  P.  lutea,  and  the  resulting  cross  has 
now  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
It  produces  flowers  both  on  the  terminal 
and  the  lateral  shoots,  thereby  following 
the  habit  of  P.  lutea.  The  flowers  pro- 
duced on  the  terminal  shoots  are  large, 
well  formed,  double,  and  yellow  in  color; 
but  that  on  the  lateral  shoot  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  beautiful,  writes  R.  H. 
Beamish  in  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  The  shape  it  has  assumed  is 
that  of  a  large,  double,  yellow  begonia, 
tipped  with  rose,  and  on  the  first  exami- 
nation it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
shape  from  the  latter  flower.  If  only 
this  form  can  be  definitely  fixed,  we  shall 
at  once  obtain  a  valuable  and  original 
addition,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  color, 
to  our  herbaceous  peonies.  The  Jardin 
des  Plantes  is  to  be  sincerely  congratu- 
lated upon  the  success  of  the  first  at- 
tempt of  this  cross. 
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BYERGREERS:  USES  AND  CULTURE. 

W.  J.  Qreen  and  W.  E.  Bontrager,  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, urge  that  on  account  of  their  en- 
during foliage  evergreens  possess  pecu- 
liar value  both  for  shelter  and  orna- 
ment, and  "should  be  more  extensively 
planted  about  country  homes,  whether 
used  in  straight-row  windbreaks  or  min- 
gled informally  with  other  trees  on  the 
lawn." 

From  the  ornamental  standpoint,  they 
abound  in  rich  dark  shades  of  green, 
equally  valuable  as  a  background  for 
deciduous  trees  or  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants.  At  all  times  they  furnish  a  bar- 
rier to  wind  and  cold,  and  the  remark- 


time  to  time  as  the  planter  determines 
what  kinds  are  best  suited  to  his  needs 
and  locality. 

The  finest  of  the  larger  ornamental 
evergreens  are  the  white  pine,  Colorado 
blue  spruce,  white  or  silver  fir,  oriental 
spruce,  and  American  hemlock.  Of  the 
smaller  ones  none  is  better  than  Siberian, 
Hovey's  golden,  pyramidal  or  globe  arbor 
vitfie,  thread-branched  Japan  cypress, 
graceful  obtuse-leaved  Japan  cypress, 
and  plume-like  Japan  cypress.  The  best 
evergreens  bearing  foliage  in  shades  of 
yellow  are  George  Peabody  arbor  vit«, 
golden  pea-fruited  Japan  cypress,  and 
golden  plume-like  Japan  cypress. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
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ably  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the 
adult  specimens  of  many  species  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  country 
home,  especially  when  their  boughs  grace- 
fully bend  beneath  a  load  of  snow.  In 
winter,  when  other  trees  are  destitute  of 
foliage,  these  majestic  trees  lend  to  the 
scene  an  air  of  animation  which  miti- 
gates in  a  large  measure  the  severity  and 
desolation  of  the  season.  If  tastefully 
intermingled  with  ofher  trees  and  shrubs 
about  the  home  they  give  a  warmth  of 
verdure  and  variety  of  outline  uiyittain- 
able  without  their  use.  That  many  of 
the  evergreens  can  be  successfully 
grown  upon  thin  sandy  soils  is  «b  addi- 
tional argument  in  their  favor. 

Where  grown  to  show  the  character- 
istic beauty  of  individual  trees,''  ever- 
greens should  be  grouped  naturally  and 
not  so  closely  as  to  crowd  upon  each 
other,  usually  along  the  sides  or  at  the 
rear  of  the  lawn.  Planting  in  straight 
lines  should  be  avoided,  and,  in  small 
groups,  the  disposition  of  trees  in  odd 
numbers  is  to  be  preferred.  Immediate 
effects  may  be  secured  by  planting  thick- 
ly, but  thinning  should  not  be  so  long 
deferred  as  to  work  injury  to  the  lower 
branches  of  those  trees  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  grow  to  maturity.  The  indi- 
vidual who  expects  to  begin  the  planting 
of  evergreens  should  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  what  spe- 
cies and  varieties  have  been  found  vig- 
orous and  hardy  after  being  tested  over 
a  wide  range  of  country  under  dissimi- 
lar conditions.  After  a  beginning  has 
been  made  specimens  may  be  added  from 


evergreens  in  producing  landscape  pic- 
tures is  the  silver  or  white  fir.  Some- 
what similar  in  color,  although  of  a  dis- 
tinctly different  habit  of  growth,  is  the 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  collection.  This  superb 
tree  is  of  iron-clad  hardiness  and  the 
foliage  is  of  a  pronounced  shade  of  blue 
which  renders  it  very  effective  When 
grown  in  proximity  to  darker-colored 
kinds.  The  retinosporas,  or  Japan  cy- 
presses, are  an  extensive  group  of  ele- 
gant small  trees  especially  adapted  to 
massing  and  also  to  use  upon  small 
lawns,  while  the  dwarf  Mugho  pine  will 
be  found  serviceable  where  one  of  low 
spreading  habit  is  desired.  At  times  in 
grouping  trees  a  specimen  of  upright, 
columnar  habit  will  be  admissible,  when 
the  pyramidal  arbor  vit«  or  Irish  juni- 
per may  be  appropriately  introduced; 
but  a  preponderance  of  such  trees  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  conduces  to  anything 
but  a  natural,  graceful  landscape  com- 
I)osition. 

It  is  stated  that  dull  and  gloomy  ef- 
fects sometimes  produced  by  excessive 
use  of  trees  like  the  Norway  spruce  and 
the  Irish  juniper  may  be  avoided  by 
mingling  with  them  such  light  and  cheer- 
ful trees  as  the  silver  firs,  Colorado 
spruce,  hemlocks,  and  retinosporas,  as 
well  as  deciduous  trees. 

The  white  birch  is  admirably  suited 
to  this  style  of  planting,  and,  when  in- 
terspersed among  evergreens,  its  snowy 
bark  gleaming  against  a  background  of 
green  boughs,  becomes  a  charming  part 
of  the  winter  scene.    The  beauty  of  home 


grounds  would  be  greatly  augmented  by 
the  more  general  use  of  this  handsome 
hardy,  and  easily  grown  tree,  which  is 
so  attractive  a  feature  in  much  of  na- 
ture's grouping.  Excellent  enlivening  ef- 
fects may  also  be  secured  by  using  the 
red-twigged  dog>vood,  a  shrub  some  five 
feet  high,  whose  numerous,  wine-colored 
branches  contrast  finely  with  evergreens 
or  snow.  Owing  to  its  small  size  this 
must  be  grown  in  front  of  taller  trees, 
or  in  nooks  such  as  frequently  occur 
along  the  edges  of  an  evergreen  group. 
As  a  companion  plant  to  the  dwarf  dog-  - 
wood  the  golden  willow  is  sometimes 
used,  thereby  throwing  golden  twigs  into 
contrast  with  those  of  a  crimson  hue. 
The  foliage  of  the  golden  elder,  a  hardy, 
rugged  shrub  of  the  very  easiest  cul- 
ture, will  be  of  material  value  during 
the  summer  months.  This  must  be 
planted  in  full  exposure  to  the  sunlight, 
as  the  rich  yellow  foliage  becomes  green- 
ish in  color  when  grown  in  partial 
shade.  The  coloring  of  this  shrub  is 
finest  on  young  growth ;  hence  it  is  well 
to  cut  back  the  plant  severely  in  spring. 
Still  another  shrub  useful  for  such  pur- 
poses is  the  red-bud  or  Judas  tree,  whose 
flowers,  in  a  cheery  shade  of  pink,  cover 
the  branches  before  the  leaves  appear. 

At  the  base  of  evergreens  occasional 
touches  of  color,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
beds  of  petunia,  canna,  salvia,  or  other 
bedding  plants,  are  highly  effective  and 
satisfactory.  Owing  to  their  vigor  of 
growth  and  ease  of  culture  clumps  of 
many  of  the  perennial  plants  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  adjuncts,  used  in  this 
way,  and  if  left  undisturbed  they  will 
increase  in  size  and  beauty  from  year 
to  year.  Foxglove,  platycodon,  hardy 
phlox,  larkspur,  and  a  host  of  others, 
from  which  selection  may  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  planter's  fancy,  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  ever- 
greens form  a  most  excellent  background 
for  a  great  variety  of  charming  hues  in 
flower,  fruit,  and  foliage.  During  the 
entire  cycle  of  the  seasons  they  may  be 
made  to  accentuate  and  brighten  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colors  in  plants,  from 
the  humblest  flowers  to  the  gorgeous 
maples. 

For  making  an  evergreen  hedge  Amer- 
ican hemlock  or  Siberian  arbor  vitas  are 
recommended,  and,  if  to  be  shorn  into 
fanciful  shapes,  the  use  of  common  red 
cedar,  blue- tin  ted  cedar,  or  any  arbor 
vitflB  is  advised. 

It  is  urged  that  **every  country  home 
should  have  its  shelter  belt  of  evergreens. 
Wind-breaks  are  not  meant  for  the  sole 
use  of  extensive  orchardists,  as  was  once 
thought,  but  should  be  so  commonly 
planted  as  to  protect  every  home  ex- 
posed in  the  least  to  the  ravages  of  wind 
and  storm." 

As  a  protection  to  farm  buildings,  the 
barnyard,  or  poultry  run,  a  good  wind- 
break will  repay  its  cost  in  a  few  years 
in  the  saving  of  fuel  or  feed.  The  length 
of  time  consumed  in  its  growth  need 
not  deter  anyone  from  making  a  wind- 
break, as  results  may  be  secured  in  half 
a  dozen  years  by  planting  thickly,  sub- 
sequent thinning  to  be  practiced. 

FV)r  the  construction  of  wind-breaks 
and  shelter  belts  the  white  pine,  Norway 
spruce,  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  and 
American  arbor  vit®  have  no  superiora. 
These  kinds  all  grow  rapidly  and  are 
not  lacking  in  vigor  or  adaptability  to 
thin  soils,  exposed  situations,  and  other 
adverse  conditions. 

The  authors  are  careful  to  warn 
against  the  exclusive  planting  of  ever- 
greens about  homes.  ^^ 
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Deciduous  trees  occupy  a  place  in  any 
scheme  for  beautifying  lawns  which 
conifers  alone  do  not  and  cannot  fill. 
When  surrounded  and  completely  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  growth  of •  evergreens, 
a  style  of  planting  somewhat  prevalent 
a  few  decades  ago,  and  of  which  exam- 
ples are  even  now  occasionally  seen,  a 
residence  becomes  dark,  gloomy,  damp, 
and  dangerous  to  health. 


GOOD  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

Though  the  Manda  nursery  at  South 
Orange  is  divided  by  the  tracks  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R. 
R.,  a  great  amount  of  attractive  land- 
scape work  has  been  done.  The  land 
was  originally  covered  with  good  sized 
native  trees,  many  of  which  were  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  shjrubbery.  A 
very  attractive  feature  is  the  boxwood 
garden  where  many  fine  plants  in  all 
sizes  may  be  seen  and  all  planted,  In 
symmetrica]  order,  with  beds  and  bor- 
ders of  flowering  and  small  foliage  plants 
to  harmonize.  The  only  drawback  is  that, 
frequently,  a  shrub  or  plant  has  to  be 
taken  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mercial end  of  the  business,  but  these'  are 
replaced,  "just  as  soon  as  we  get  time  to 
do  it,"  Mr.  Manda  says.  The  smaller 
picture  shows  a  walk  in  the  nursery, 
bordered  on  the  left  with  golden  privet 
and  rhododendrons;  on  the  right  with 
boxwood,  the  trees  of  different  sizes  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  Oracle. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  •Till  OlACLK"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  lesribly.  on 
one  side  of  thr  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearlv  known  io  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  ii  all  esses  be  given. 

CAKIIATIONS  AND  SWEET  PEA& 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  carnations  and  sweet  peas  be 
raised  in  the  same  house?  Which  pays 
the  better,  sweet  peas  or  carnations? 
What  two  kinds  of  carnations  do  best  to- 
gether? I  would  like  White  Lawson 
and  Rose  Pink  Enchantress.  What  de- 
gree of  heat  is  required  for  carnations 
and  sweet  peas,  and  will  it  do  to  plant 
sweet  peas  in  the  ground  instead  of 
beds?  E.  H.  B. 

The  first  question  can  be  answered 
"Yes."  In  this  way  the  temperature 
necessary  for  one  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  other,  hut  if  the  two  are  planted  in 
the  same  house  the  sweet  peas  must  be 
located  so  as  not  to  shade  the  carnations. 
I  have  seen  sweet  peas  planted  at  each 
upright  post  in  a  carnation  house  late 
in  the  spring,  but  this  was  merely  as  a 
catch  crop  when  the  carnation  season 
was  on  the  wane. 

The  second  question  should  be  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  carnation.  Win- 
ter sweet  peas  are  chiefly  used  for  fancy 
or  Rpecial  work  and  have  not  the  de- 
mabJ  or  keeping  qualities  of  the  carna- 
tion. 

White  Lawson  and  Rose  Pink  En- 
chantress can  be  grown  together  satis- 
factorily, giving  White  Lawson  the 
warm  end  of  the  house  for  preference. 

The  proper  temperature  for  a  house 
of  assorted  varieties  of  carnations  would 
be  48°-52*  night  temperature;  cloudy, 
warm  days  65** -58®,  with  a  crack  of  air 
on.  and  on  bright  days  the  inside  tem- 
perature should  be  governed  according 
to  the  outside  conditions,  without  sub- 
jecting the  plants  to  any  cold  draughts, 
Owing  to  the  great  height  indoor  sweet 
peas  attain,  they  do  best  planted  in  beds 
heing  better  under  control 


CARE  OF  ORCHIDS. 
Eo.  Gabdening: — 

I  have  been  greately  interested  and 
helped  by  your  articles  on  the  care  of 
ordiids.  Please  inform  me  what  makes 
the  leaves  of  my  orchids  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off?  I  syringe  them  every  day 
overhead  and  keep  the  floor  of  the  house 
moist;  I  also  allow  plenty  of  air. 

S.  J.  H. 

You  should  have  stated  what  varieties 
or  species  of  orchids  you  are  growing, 
as  their  culture  varies  greatly.  The 
fact  of  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and 
dropping,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  species  in  winter,  is  a  sign 
that  the  roots  are  not  in  good  condition 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
put  these  right.  It  is  possible  they  have 
been  overwatered  during  the  past  winter, 
as  orchids  do  not,  like  many  other  plants, 
always  show  the  effect  of  wrong  treat- 
ment at  once.  Again,  the  older  leaves 
on  newly  imported  cattleyas  often  fall, 
and  this  may  be  your  case.  If  you  will 
write  again  and  tell  us  just  what  orchids 
you  are  growing  and  the  treatment  you 
have  given  them  we  will  try  and  help 
you  to  a  solution  of  your  difficulty.  In 
the  meantime,  do  not  keep  the  roots  wet 
all  the  time.  Let  them  dry  out  well 
from  one  watering  before  giving  another. 
No  orchid  was  ever  harmed  by  keep- 
ing it  dry  for  a  day,  but  thousands 
have  been  killed  by  overwatering  the 
roots  and  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere.   

MILDEW  IN  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gabdenino: — 

My  roses  do  well  with  the  exception 
that  they  are  covered  with  mildew.  I 
spray  twice  daily,  early  in  the  morning 
and  at  4  p.  m.,  as  I  do  not  care  to  spray 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  I  always 
spray  once  a  week  in  dull  weather.  I  do 
not  think  mildew  comes  from  moisture, 
but  the  air.  I  am  not  certain  about  this 
and  want  to  find  out.  At  this  time  of 
year  I  throw  the  ventilators  wide  open. 
The  varieties  grown  are  Bride,  Brides- 
maid, Liberty,  Golden  Gate  and  Ivoiy. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion. 

S.  B.  J. 


You  are  right  in  thinking  that  mildew 
is  in  the  air,  as  doubtless  the  spores  are 
carried  thia  way,  but,  unless  these  find 
a  congenial  home  and  suitable  conditions 
for  their  propagation,  they  can  do  no 
harm,  and  a  moist  and  cool  atmosphere, 
caused  by  spraying  in  dull  weather  or  b; 
the  leaves  remaining  wet  over  night, 
produces  these  conditions.  As  to  spray* 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  day  this  is  neces- 
sary in  hot  weather,  especially  for  young 
stock;  otherwise  the  plants  would  wilt 
under  the  hot  sun  in  some  cases.  But 
when  mildew  once  gets  a  hold  on  the 
plants  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent 
it  from  spreading  unless  the  house  is 
fumigated  with  sulphur.  It  is  usual  to 
heat  the  pipes  well  on  a  cool  night  and 
paint  these  with  a  sulphur  paste  as  has 
frequently  been  described  in  these  col- 
umns. Experiments  have  been  made  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  spray,  but  the  re- 
sults so  far  are  not  conclusive  and  the 
best  method  of  destroying  mildew  prac* 
ticed  by  growers  is  sulphuring  the  pipes. 
Another  season  take  this  in  hand  direct- 
ly the  first  signs  of  mildew  appear  and 
never  under  apy  circumstance  spray  roses 
in  dull  or  wet  weather.  It  is  useless  and 
dangerous. 


HOUSING  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Please  advise  as  to  the  best  method 
of  housing  carnations;  Victory  and  both 
colors  of  Enchantress.  Would  you  sug- 
gest planting  Victory  in  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  and  does  it  need  a  high- 
er temperature  than  Enchantress? 
Would  be  glad  of  any  advice. 

CJoNSTANT  Reader. 

To  choose  between  Victory  and  any 
of  the  Enchantress  family  by  all  means 
plant  Victory  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house.  Victory  is  a  slower  grower 
and  with  us  does  best  in  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50** -52**.  The  Enchantress  fam- 
ily will  be  at  home  and  do  their  best  at 
46°-50°  night  temperature.  They  will 
do  fairly  well  when  kept  warmer,  but 
for  Enchantress  and  any  of  its  sports 
to  take  on  that  stiff  lasting  petalage  they 
must  be  grown  cool. 
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GAB:>xinNO  is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
obeir  interest,  and  it  behooyes  you,  one  and  all,  t4 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  eiactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  vs  nrhat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

A8K  AXT  QuxiTiOHB  voQ  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra  ileal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  Id 
answering  them. 

Skmd  us  Notsb  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  succesnes  thrt  others 
mav  be  enlightened  ana  enco'iraged.  and  of  your 
faifures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbvd  us  Pbotoorapbb  OB  Skbtcbbs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
tbem  engraved  for  GABoaiinro. 
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Time  for  peony  planting. 

Look  out  for  the  first  frosts. 

Some  of  the  newer  water  lilies  are  de- 
lightfully fragrant. 

I^HE  coal  shed  should  be  refilled  with- 
out further  delay. 

Complete  greenhouse  repairs,  glazing 
and  painting  now. 

Label  cannas,  dahlias,  phlox,  etc.,  be- 
fore the  flowers  are  destroyed  by  frost 

See  that  the  boilers  and  pipes  are 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in  work- 
ing order. 

Never  leave  bulbs  or  lily  of  the  val- 
ley pips  in  the  packing  material  after 
removal  from  cold  storage. 

The  second  annual  congress  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America  will 
lie  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History.  Seventy-seventh  street  and 
Central  Park,  West,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 8-12. 


The  Jarring  of  ventilating  gear  that 
needs  oiling  is  unpleasant  and  often 
shakes  the  glass  loose,  making  a  leaky 
roof. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  will  not  do  in 
cultural  details.  In  no  case  is  the  old 
saying  "circumstances  alter  cases"  so 
true. 

Veet  hot  and  very  dry  weather,  mak- 
ing almost  a  record  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Delaware 
holly    districts. 

The  index  to  volume  XVI  is  now  ready 
and  subscribers  can  have  a  copy  of  same 
on  application  to  the  Gardening  Co.,  Mo- 
non Building,  Chicago. 

The  old  hybrid  perpetual,  A.  K.  Will- 
iams, was  the  premier  rose  in  the  nurs- 
erymen's class  at  the  show  of  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  of  England,  July  3. 

Fruit  Growers  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  neighborhood  are  much  encouraged 
by  the  excellent  prices  they  are  getting 
for  their  apples,  peaches  and  other  crops. 

'fHE  old  and  new  varieties  of  Begonia 
semperflorens  and  kindred  plants  are  not 
as  much  grown  by  present  day  gardeners 
as  they  should  be.  The  small  grower 
especially  wants  variety  in  his  plants. 

Those  responsible  for  naming  some  of 
the  newer  cannas  should  look  up  old  cat- 
alogues to  avoid  duplication,  if  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  10 
years  ago. 

According  to  the  Gardening  World  of 
July  25,  published  in  London,  Eng.,  sev- 
eral deaths  from  lockjaw  have  been  re- 
ported of  late,  caused  by  bacteria  in  gar- 
den mould  entering  a  wound. 

The  beautiful  Stuartia  malachoden- 
dron  (Virginica)  is  well  figured  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  (Eng.)  for  Au- 
gust 15.  It  is  a  pity  this  grand  shrub, 
a  native,  is  not  more  used  in  our  parks 
and  gardens. 

Many  growers,  apparently,  still  think 
shade  necessary  for  striking  geraniums. 
They  strike  much  more  freely  in  the  full 
sun  kept  always  moist.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  a  season  like  tiie  pres- 
ent when  the  cuttings  are  hard  and  well 
ripened. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Workers  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November  16  and  17.  At  the 
same  place  ana  oeginning  November  17, 
will  be  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  The 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Stations  writes:  "It  seems  impos- 
sible to  secure  reduced  railroad  rates." 
Notice  is  sent  out  thus  early  in  order 
that  the  farmers'  institute  workers  of 
the  country  may  have  time  to  arrange 
for  attendance  upon  this  meeting. 

The  Oriental  Poppy,  which  is  gener- 
ally known  only  under  the  common  scar- 
let and  orange  forms,  has  been  enorm- 
ously improved  and  varied  in  color  in 
recent  years,  and  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
are  far  more  pleasing  and  delicate  in 
color.  Mahogany,  a  deep  ox-bloody  Sil- 
ver Queen,  pale  rose,  passing  to  white; 
Rose  Queen,  soft  old-rose;  Masterpiece, 
salmon,  of  enormous  size,  and  Princess 
Victoria  Louise,  a  beautiful  rose  color, 
are  all  magnificent  varieties.  Medusa, 
Mermaid  and  Psyche  are  all  of  lilac  rose 
shades.  These  showy  perennials  flower 
in  May  and  June  and  are  among  the 
most  satisfactory  plants  the  flower  gar- 
dener can  grow. 


Helena,  Mont. — ^It  is  probable  that 
a  few  years  hence  the  largest  nursery 
maintained  in  the  country  by  the  nation- 
al forest  service,  will  be  placed  on  the 
Helena  forest,  at  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Muskrat  nursery.  The  place  was  re- 
cently investigated  by  S.  W.  Spring,  chief 
of  the  office  of  extension,  and  in  a  report 
to  Forester  Pinchot  he  spoke  of  it  as 
the  beet  nursery  site  the  service  possessed 
with  plenty  of  land  and  water  and  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  experimental  plant- 
ing, because  of  the  wide  variety  of  cli- 
mate, soil  and  conditions  which  are  to 
be  found  on  the  tract.  He  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  nursery. 

YxBURNUM  Caelesi,  Introduced  by  Le- 
moine  in  1906,  originally  from  Boehmer 
&  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  is  proving  a  very 
valuable  shrub.  It  is  hardy,  somewhat 
resembling  V.  Lantana;  stems  light 
brown,  foliage  light  green,  oval,  toothed; 
the  flowers  are  terminal,  the  buds  formed 
in  autumn  developing  in  spring  into 
large  corymbs  of  all  fertile  and  similar 
florets  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter,  which 
resemble  an  enlarged  white  Iwuvardia. 
These  five-lobed  flowers,  of  a  pinkish 
white,  are  deliciously  fragrant.  It  flow- 
ers at  the  same  time  as  Cydonia  Japon- 
ica  and  the  early  magnolias.  The  bush 
remains  low  and  compact  and  seems  to 
have  all  the  desirable  qualities  for  a 
commercial  plant. 


THE  JUMPING  BEAN. 

The  jumping  bean  sometimes  offered 
by  street  peddlers  is  the  seed  of  Sebas- 
tiana  Palmeri,  a  plant  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  castor  oil  bean  than  our  com- 
mon garden  bean,  and  it  is  not  edible. 
The  jumping  quality  is  due  to  an  in- 
sect which  develops  within  the  seed  some- 
thing as  the  weevil  does  in  our  peas  and 
beans  and  the  jumping  is  due  to  its 
movements  within  the  seed; 


SOME  NEW  PLANTS. 

The  British  horticultural  papers  for 
August  1  mention  a  number  of  new 
plants  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  among  which 
we  notice  the  following: 

Carnation  Cardinal. — ^A  superb  border 
variety  of  a  rich  clear  scarlet,  an  ideal 
flower  in  every  way,  and  without  doabt 
the  finest  type  of  a  scarlet  self  at  pres- 
ent known.  Carnation  Splendour. — L 
border  variety  of  a  clear  bright  purple 
color,  with  excellent  substance  and  form. 
Carnation  Hercules. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
largest-flowered  varieties  we  have  seen, 
the  color  being  of  a  nuiroon-crlmson 
shade.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  an  American  varie- 
ty with  one  of  the  Malmaisons.  This 
set  of  three  varieties  were  from  James 
Douglas.  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  and 
each  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Coriaria  Japonica. — A  valuable  and 
ornamental  berry-bearing  shrub,  especial- 
ly suited  for  growing  against  a  wall  or 
even  in  open  positions  in  the  more  &- 
vored  parts  of  England.  The  reddish 
orange  or  coral  red  berries,  which  are 
freely  produced  in  axillary  dusters,  ren- 
der the  plant  decidedly  attractive.  From 
M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
Award  of  merit. 

Rose  Lady  Godivia. — ^A  very  pretty  va- 
riety of  the  Wichuraiana  group,  the  me- 
dium-sized blooms  being  fully  double  and 
of  a  pink  color  in  the  center,  shading  to 
a  flesh  tone  at  the  edges.  From  Paul 
&  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshimt. 
Award  of  merit.  ^^ 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


TOUATO  GROWING  IN  WINTER. 

Successfal  tomato  culture  under  glass, 
depends  as  much  upon  the  man  in  charge 
as  upon  conditions.  Eternal  vigilance 
and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  grower  are  more  essential 
than  strict  adherence  to  set  rules  accord- 
ing to  Bulletin  17  of  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station.  The  crop  is  one 
which  demands  constant  care  and  intelli- 
gent management,  but  under  suitable  con- 
ditions the  returns  are  very  satisfactory; 
and  the  nroduct  meets  a  ready  demand  at 
good  prices. 

The  most  important  conditions  for 
forcing  tomatoes  are:  A  warm  light 
house— one  having  a  two-thirds  span  fac- 
ing the  south  being  preferable — strong 
bottom  heat,  rich  soil,  careful  training, 
uniform  temperature,  care  in  watering 
and  pollinating,  and,  as  before  suggested, 
good  judgment  and  constant  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Bottom  heat 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  success,  but 
the  crop  matures  more  quickly  if  given 
this  condition. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  the  house, 
two  crops  should  be  grown  during  the 
season.  This  will  bring  each  crop  on  at  a 
season  when  the  expense  of  heating,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  time,  will  be  slight. 
Plants  for  the  first  crop  should  be  started 
as  early  as  August.  If  two  or  more  houses 
are  available,  a  second  sowing  should  be 
made  in  about  three  weeks,  to  give  a 
succession.  For  the  second  crop,  seed 
should  be  sown  during  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

The  plants  are  treated  in  every  way  as 
for  outdoor  culture  till  handled  the  last 
time.  For  fruiting,  some  prefer  benches, 
with  about  six  inches  of  soil ;  but,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  boxes 
18  inches  square  and  12  inches  deep. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  is  placed  a 
layer  of  charcoal,  broken  pots,  or  clink- 
ers from  the  furnace;  after  which  soil, 
consisting  of  three  parts  good  garden  loam 
and  one  part  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
is  filled  in  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top.  Each  box  will  hold  four 
plants,  and  the  check  caused  by  the 
partial  confinement  of  the  roots  seems 
to  be  of  value  in  hastening  maturity. 
If  the  solid  bed  is  used,  instead  of  the 
boxes  the  plants  are  set  about  16  inches 
apart  each  way,  thus  occupying  a  little 
more  than  one  and  one-half  square  feet 
of  floor  space,   for   each   plant. 

Best  returns  usually  follow  where  the 
plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stem,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Flax  cords, 
about  the  size  of  wool  twine,  are  fastennd 
to  the  comers  of  the  boxes,  or  to  wires 
placed  parallel  to  each  row,  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  attached  above  to  wires  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  the  building,  on  the 
rafters  or  sashbars.  The  plants  are  se- 
cured loosely  to  this  support  by  means 
of  short  pieces  of  raffia.  All  side  shoots 
should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  they 
appear;  and  when  the  plants  are  about 
five  feet  high,  or  when  four  clusters  of 
fruit  have  set,  the  terminal  buds  should 
be  pinched  off.  The  vitality  of  the  plant 
will  then  be  expended  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fruit.  If  the  plants  are  not 
headed  back,  other  fruit  clusters  will 
form,  but  these  scattering  later  clusters 
will  unduly  prolong  the  fruiting  season 
without  giving  sufficient  financial  return 
to  warrant  delaying  the  removal  of  the 
old  plants. 


As  the  fruit  sets,  the  clusters  should  be 
supported  by  means  of  a  small  cord  or 
piece  of  raffia  passing  around  the  main 
stem  above  a  leaf,  thus  forming  a  sling. 
At  this  time,  too,  it  is  well  to  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  work  in  a  quan- 
tity of  well  rotted  manure,  or  to  give 
frequent   applications   of   liquid   manure. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  should 
be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible, — about 
60*  at  night  and  70*  in  dark  weather, 
but  80*  or  even  higher  on  bright  sunny 
days.  All  cold  drafts  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  should  be  rigidly  avoided. 


Tomato  Trained  to  Single  Stem. 

From  BuUetiu  17,  Munsoii,  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station. 


The  writer's  experience  in  forcing  to- 
matoes, is  limited  to  New  York  and  New 
England,  where,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
peratures and  the  excessive  number  of 
dark  cloudy  days,  the  yields  were  not 
large.  In  Maine,  the  yield  per  plant,  with 
the  best  forcing  varieties,  was  two  and 
one-half  to  three  pounds.  In  New  Jersey 
the  average  yield  reported  is  somewhat 
larger.  On  the  bads  of  three  pounds  per 
plant,  however,  the  returns  at  30  cents 
per  pound,  or  25  cents  at  wholesale,  are 
very  profitable;  being  about  50  cents  per 
square  foot  of  bench  space,  for  each 
crop.  Of  course  these  figures  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon,  for  unforeseen 
conditions  frequently  arise;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  experienced  gardener  will, 
by  the  use  of  other  crops,  as  lettuce, 
radishes  and  cucumbers,  utilize  the  space 
in  the  house  so  as  to  provide  against 
these  unforeseen   factors. 

The  average  yield  per  acre,  as  grown 
for  the  canneries,  is  125  to  150  bushels. 
The  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  to- 
matoes, however,  will  not  be  content  with 
less  than  twice  the  amount  named.  It 
is   better   to   cultivate   fewer   acres   and 


cultivate  them  well,  than  to  attempt  to 
cover  too  much  ground.  Even  at  200 
bushels  per  acre,  however,  the  returns  will 
be  far  greater  than  can  be  derived  from 
wheat,  corn,  or  other  farm  products.  No 
attempt  is  made,  to  exert  undue  in- 
fluence, by  citing  special  instances  of 
large  crops  or  of  large  prices.  As  a  sim- 
ple business  proposition,  however,  tomato 
growing  offers  excellent  opportunities  at 
this  time. 

SUMMARY  ON  THRIPS. 

Summary  of  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Beal  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
and  shortly  to  be  issued. 

Thrips  injury  to  cut  flowers  in  green- 
houses is  a  recent  trouble.  Thrips  are 
very  small  winged,  sucking  insects  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  green  parts  of 
plants.  The  greenhouse  species  were  not 
found,  but  a  closely  related  species  is 
widely  distributed.  The  great  damage 
to  roses  and  carnations  is  due  to  the 
work  of  two  common  outdoor  species, 
wheat  thrips  and  onion  thrips  (Euthrips 
tritici  and  T.  tabaci).  Cucumbers  are 
injured  by  onion  thrips  (T.  tabnci-Lind). 

Observations  made  show  T.  tabaci  the 
most  abundant  species  in  greenhouses  in 
autumn  and  winter,  but  that  E.  tritici 
becomes  the  most  abundant  species  in 
rose  houses  in  summer.  T.  tabaci  ap- 
pears to  prefer  the  carnation  to  the 
rose.  Eggs  are  laid  inside  the  calyx  of 
carnations,  on  the  outside  of  the  calyx 
of  the  rose,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  low- 
er side  of  the  leaf  of  cucumber  and  calla. 
Injury  is  caused  by  withdrawal  of  the 
sap  from  the  cells  of  the  petals  and  leaves 
of  plants,  leaving  white  blotches  on  col- 
ored flowers;  a  browning  of  petals  of 
white  or  light  pink  flowers,  and  a  gray 
hoary  appearance  to  leaves.  All  species 
are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  bright  sun- 
light and  generally  seek  shaded  positions. 

Temperatures  at  night  above  60®  are 
favorable  to  thrips  and  their  appearance 
and  the  worst  injury  may  be  exi>ected  in 
the  warmest  parts  of  the  house.  Oondi- 
tioDs  favorable  to  red  spider  are  favor- 
able to  thrips.  Thrips  injury  is  greatest 
in  autumn  and  spring  and  least  in  mid- 
winter. Some  varieties  of  carnations 
are  more  subject  to  attack  from  thrips 
than  others. 

Fumigation  is  slightly  more  effective 
than  spraying.  Experiments  on  cucum- 
bers in  very  large  commercial  houses 
show  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  one  ounce  to 
each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  young  cucumber  plants,  cut  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  an  average  of  92  per 
cent  of  the  thrips.  Hydrocyanic  add 
gas,  one  ounce  to  each  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  space,  destroyed  aleyrodes  (white  fly) 
but  only  11  per  cent  of  thrips,  while  it 
did  not  injure  the  plants.  Daily  spray- 
ings with  nicotine  insecticide  on  the  up- 
per surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  the  spray 
syringed  off  gave  good  practical  results. 
Spraying  thoroughly  will  clean  out  thrips 
provided  the  plants  will  stand  the  hard 
syringing  necessary  to  remove  the  spray. 
Tobacco  smoke  is  not  a  very  diflScult  in- 
secticide, for  thrips.  Sprays  made  with 
two-thirds  ounce  of  any  of  the  stronger 
nicotine  insecticides  per  gallon  of  water 
gave  promising  results.  Nicotine  is  the 
poisonous  principle  in  the  insecticides 
used.  Pure  nicotine  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions kills  thrips  almost  instantly  when 
sprayed  on  them.  The  nicotine  content 
is  the  factor  determining  the  value  of  a 
reputed  tobacco  extract  or  nicotine  com- 
pound.   •_ 

A  Snowdrop  always  resembles  a 
young  girl  who  has  arrived  too  early  at 
her  first  dance. — Queen. 
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NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Chairman  W.  F.  Kasting  announces 
the  appointments  of  A.  T.  de  La  Mare 
and  Edward  F.  Winterson  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  the  committee  of.  fifty  caused  by 
the  deaths  of  Alexander  Wallace  and 
William  Scott. 

The  executive  committee  at  its  meet- 
inz  in  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls, 
August  20,  approved  of  a  call  for  an 
additional  assessment  of  30  per  cent  of 
the  sums  guaranteed,  for  which  notices 
will  be  sent  to  guarantors  at  once.  An 
appropriation  for  the  advertising  of  the 
show  was  made  upon  an  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  Chairman  George  Asmus.  Rule 
1  was  amended  to  require  an  entry  fee 
of  $1  for  each  entry  in  all  classes  where 
the  first  prize  is  $5  or  more,  except  in 
the  private  gardeners'  classes  and  those 
for  foreign  exhibitors.  Those  excused 
from  an  entry  fee  will  be  chanred  a  $2 
fine  for  failure  to  stage  an  entry.  Rule 
3  was  amended  to  make  11  a.  m.  the 
last  hour  for  staging  plants  and  12  m. 
for  cut  flowers. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Skidelsky  it  was 
decided  that  trade  tickets  should  be  is- 
sued at  a  reduced  rate  and  sold  under 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  local  man- 
agement committee.  Chairman  Koenig 
of  the  special  features  committee  report- 
ed, and  was  requested  to  continue  his 
good  work  in  trying  to  provide  drawing 
attractions  for  the  show,  an  appropria- 
tion being  made  for  his  expenses. 

On  motion  of  W.  N.  Rudd  it  was  de- 
cided to  allow  no  salary  or  expense  ac- 
count to  judges  at  the  National  Flower 
Show,  and  that  judges  be  appointed  by 
the  following:  For  division  A.  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America;  division  B, 
American  Rose  Society;  division  C, 
American  Carnation  Society;  division  D, 
New  YoL'k  Florists*  Club;  division  E, 
Illinois  State  Florists*  Association ;  di- 
vision F,  Horticultural  Society  of  Chi- 
cago :  division  G,  Chicago  Florists'  Club, 
pach  of  these  societies  to  nominate  three 
judges.  J.  H.  BURDETT,  Sec'y- 


LADIES' SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 

During  the  National  Flower  Show  at 
Chicago  the  Ladies'  Society  of  American 
Florists  will  entertain  its  members  and 
friends  with  a  night  at  the  theater. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan  and  Mrs.  Hauswirth, 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Kuhl,  Pekin, 
111.,  constitute  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  matter.  The  society  has  appro- 
priated 1^50  for  National  Flower  Show 
premiums. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

MEETING    AT   KIAOARA   FALLS. 

Pursuant  to  call  made  through  the 
newspapers,  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Hose  Society  was  held  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
The  business  in  hand  was  the  formal 
change  of  officers;  Robert  Simpson,  of 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  turned  over  the  ofllce  to 
August  Poehlmann,  of  Morton  Grove, 
111.  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  president 
for  two  terms,  during  which  the  exhibi- 
tions at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Chicago 
were  held.  Vice-President  Philip  Breit- 
meyer,  of  Detroit,  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  Wm.  F.  Kasting,  of  BuflFalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  city  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  1909  will*  be  held.  Treasurer 
Harry  O.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
the  present  secretary  continue  in  office. 
The  executive  committee  is  as  follows: 


P.  J.  Lynch,  West  Grove,  Pa.;  Peter 
Bissett,  Washington,  D.  C;  P.  Welch, 
Boston;  A.  f^arenwald,  Roslyn,  Pa.; 
Philip  Breitmeyer,  Detroit;  E.  Gurney 
Hill,  Richmond.  Ind. 

Mr.  Simpson  made  a  brief  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  society,  showinf 
an  audit  of  all  accounts  up  to  June  10 
at  which  time  the  financial  statement 
showed  a  lack  of  funds  to  close  up  the 
year.  The  habit  of  the  past  was  by 
necessity  to  carry  over  certain  charges; 
this  the  executive  committee  took  in 
hand  to  remedy.  The  difficulty  in  the 
past  was  that  the  cash  prizes,  independ- 
ent of  special  prizes  awarded  regularly 
by  the  society,  reached  an  amount  nearly 
equal  to  if  not  more  than  the  revenue, 
leaving  nothing  to  cover  the  necessary 
administrative  expenses,  and  these  had 
been  paid  by  the  officers.  The  members 
who  made  good  the  amount  are:  J.  A. 
Valentine,  S.  S.  Pennock,  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Henry  Heintz,  Jr.,  P.  0*Mara^ 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Carl  Jurgens^ 
August  Poehlmann,  Joseph  Heacock, 
Robert  Simpson,  Samuel  Thorne,  E.  G. 
Hill.  Alexander  Montgomery,  Patrick 
Welch,  Gude  Bros.,  Conard  &  Jones, 
Benjamin  Hammond  and  others. 

President  Poehlmann  In  a  clear  cut 
address  showed  at  once  his  ability  as  an 
executive  officer  and  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  extend  the  society's  use- 
fulness. The  following  resolution '  was 
moved  by   W.   A.   Manda   and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  society  offer  its 
medals  and  certificates  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  executive  committee  at 
its  annual  exhibitions. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Heacock: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be,  and 
is  hereby  directed  to  publish  the  an- 
nual bulletin  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  for  the  past 
year,  and  is  also  authorized  to  solicit 
'  a  limited  number  of  advertisements, 
and  to  print  1,000  of  the  bulletins. 

The  appointing  of  judges  for  the  ap- 
proaching National  Flower  Show  was 
taken  up  and  certain  names  suggested 
by  request  of  President  Poehlmann  to 
whom  the  matter  by  resolution  was  re- 
ferred. These  gentlemen  will  be  notified 
and  as  soon  as  their  acceptance  is  as- 
sured the  list  will  be  published.  Otto  G. 
Koening,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  joined  the 
society.  Benjamin    Hammond.    Sec'y. 


Unity  hall,  September  23,  and  Novem- 
ber 5  and  6  respectively.  Vice-President 
T.  B.  Brown  of  Windsor  presided  and 
Alexander  Cummings,  Jr.,  of  this  city 
acted  as  secretary. 


HARTFORD,  CONN 

The  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society, 
at  a  meeting  in  its  rooms  in  the  county 
building,  August  28,  discussed  methods 
of  raising  asters  and  of-  combating  the 
various  diseases  and  insects  that  attack 
the  plants.  John  Girard  of  New  Britain 
and  Peter  Zuger  of  this  city  gave  inter- 
esting talks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Girard 
said  that,  after  much  corresponding  with 
florists  of  many  countries,  including  the 
United  States  and  extending  over  15 
years,  he  had  thus  far  been  unsuccessful 
in  finding  an  aster  that  suited  him. 
However,  by  persistent  experimenting  he 
hoped  to  find  a  variety  which  he  could 
conscientiously  recommend  to  his  custom- 
ers. Mr.  Zuger  had  on  exhibition  at  the 
meeting  a  very  handsome  bouquet  of 
asters  which  he  bad  raised. 

Geo.  W.  Smith  of  this  city  read  an 
instructive  letter  on  dahlias  written  by 
Maurice  Fuld,  grower  for  the  W.  W. 
Rawson  Co.,  of  Boston.  Plans  were 
briefly  discussed  for  the  public  dahlia 
show  and  the  chrysanthemum  show 
which  are  to  be  held  by  this  society  in 


OltANGE,  N.  J. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  were 
resumed  September  4,  after  the  summer 
recess.  The  topic  of  the  evening  was 
"Flowering  Shrubs,"  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  slides  loaned  by  the  New  Yoik 
Botanic  Garden.  The  flowers  were  in 
their  natural  colors,  and  the  audience 
was  conducted,  as  it  were,  through  the 
rural  walks  of  Central  and  Prospect 
parks,  the  Aqueduct,  L.  I.,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  Botanic  Garden  itself,  the 
most  striking  pictures  being  those  or  the 
rhododendron.  Besides  this  there  was  a 
creditable  exhibit  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Flowers:  Asters,  Weeber  9s.  Don*8 
Best,  exhibited  by  Thomas  A.  Eklison 
(Frank  Drews,  gardener)  ;  asters  and 
dahlias,  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck  (John  Der- 
win,  gardener)  ;  gladioli  and  roses,  C.  L. 
Bausher  (Philip  Ck>x,  gardener) ;  del- 
phinium. Polygonum  cuspidatum  and 
vase  of  herbaceous  plants,  Stewart  Harts- 
home  (Arthur  T.  Caparn,  gardener) ; 
Euphorbia  variegata,  Charles  Hathaway 
(Max  Schneider,  gardener)  ;  vase  of 
zinnias,  S.  and  A.  Colgate  (Wm.  Reid, 
gardener)  ;  collection  of  vegetables,  A.  T. 
Gillespie  (Geo.  Oakley,  gardener).  In 
addition  to  these  were  collections  of  hy- 
brid orchids  from  Lager  &  Hurrell  and 
Thomas  Jones.  J.  B.  D. 


Spokane,  WAflii.— The  National  Ap- 
ple Show  holds  its  exhibition  in  this  city 
December  7-12,  and  over  $25,000  in  cash 
and  other  premiums  are  offered,  includ- 
ing one  cash  prize  of  $1,500.  H.  J. 
Neely  is  secretary. 

Q^/f  Cove,  N.  Y. — ^The  annual  dahlia 
show  of  the  Nassau  County  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Pembroke  hail, 
October  14.  There  will  be  six  classes 
and  prizes  will  be  given  in  each.  The 
classes  are  as  follows:  Best  collection 
of  outdoor  dahlias;  best  12  single  dahlias, 
varieties;  best  12  cactus  dahlias,  distinct 
varieties;  best  12  double  dahlias;  best 
6  dahlias,  distinct  varieties ;  largest  dahlia 
shown.  The  ^rize  in  the  latter  class  is 
given  by  David   Kendrick. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
bulbs;  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  CoggeMball, 
Essex,  Eng.,  sweet  peas;  Dobbie  &  Co.. 
Rothesay,  Scot.,  sweet  peas,  panmes  and 
violas;  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  Eng., 
violas  and  pelargoniums;  R.  &  G.  Cutn- 
bert,  Middlesex,  Eng.,  azaleas  and  forc- 
ing plants ;  Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co^  Sar- 
coxie.  Mo.,  list  of  buds;  Ant.  C.  Zvola- 
nek.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  sweet  peas: 
Harman  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  coal ;  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  BagshotT  Surrey,  Eng., 
nursery  stock ;  Weigel  &  Ujfaluasj,  New 
York,  wire  designs  and  supplies;  Per- 
ry's Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, Eng^  perennials,  new  and  rare 
Dlants;  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  London, 
Eng.,  Japanese  maples;  Wm.  Baylor 
Hartland  &  Sons,  Cork,  Ire.,  daffodils 
and  narcissus:  Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey. 
Eng.,  hardy  bulbs;  The  Guilford  Hardr 
Plant  Nursery,  Guilford,  Eng.,  hardy 
plants:  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  London, 
Eng.,  hardy  and  bulbous  plants,  shrubs, 
etc.;  J.  L.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  field 
grown  carnations;  B.  Hammond  Tracy. 
Wenham,  Mass.,  gladioli;  Chas.  D.  Ball. 
Holmesburg.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  palms  and 
decorative  plants;  Ernst  Riemschnelder, 
Altona-Hamburg,  Germany,  lily  of  the 
valley;  Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  etc.;  Old  Ck>lony  Nursery, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  evergreens;  Van  Dil- 
lewyn  &  Thiel,  Ghent,  Belgium,  palms, 
decorative  plants,  etc. 
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TIHELY  TOPICS. 

Oyclaniena  sown  now  make  grand 
plants  for  next  season. 

Everything,  should  now  be  in  thorough 
order  for  peony  planting. 

Cover  up  bulbs  at  once  after  potting. 
I>o  not  let  the  sun  dry  the  soil  out. 

Thin  the  mignonette  early  to  two  or 
three  plants  in  a  pot  to  prevent  crowding. 

Stake  and  tie  any  herbaceous  plant 
stems  that  are  to  be  used  for  seed  saving. 

A  light  shade  must  be  given  the  lilies 
while  growing  to  increase  the  length  ot 
stem. 

The  hardy  fuchsias  are  a  beautiful 
race  of  phints  not  suffi.ji?jitly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sptay  under  the  leaves  of  violets.  Clear 
cold  water  is  very  distasteful  to  red 
spider. 

Give  a  little  covering  to  the  lily  flats 
and  pots  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out 
of  the  soil. 

Give  careful  attention  to  peonies  on 
light  sandy  soils  to  prevent  their  drying 
ofiC  too  quickly. 

Repot  small  crotons,  dracanas  and 
other  foliage  plants  and  pot  up  those 
that  are  ne>vly  rooted. 

Avoid  injury  to  the  aster  plants  when 
cutting  the  flowers  In  order  that  the 
later  ones  may  finish  up  well. 

Pinch  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  grape 
vines  and  fruit  trees  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plump  up  the  lower  buds. 

Continue  to  give  asparagus  and  other 
forcing  roots  the  best  of  care  to  finish 
up  fine  crowns  for  lifting  later. 

A  light  shade  must  be  given  to  cycla- 
mens in  frames  and  greenhouses.  Heavy 
shading  causes  the  plants  to  draw. 

Bum  all  grub-eaten  apples  and  blight 
or  fungus-infested  plants  and  pnm}n^ 
to  prevent  spreading  of  these  pests. 

Give  Chinese  primulas  plenty  of  room 
to  allow  the  lower  leaves  to  spread  out 
well,  and  see  these  are  not  injured. 

Ix)ok  out  for  green  fly  on  the  early 
cinerarias  and  colceolarias  and  fumigate 
lightly  directly  any  insects  are  seen. 

T'ot  up  or  flat  early  flowering  bulbs 
directly  they  arrive  if  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  flowers  at  the  earliest  date. 

Continue  to  keep  tlie  runners  cut  out 
of  the  violets  in  the  fleld  and  confine  them 
as  much  as  possible  to  a  single  crown. 

Moderate  feeding  at  the  root  may  com- 
mence with  calanthes  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  pushed  well  through  the  compost. 

Cut  over  stock  flats  of  lobelia,  altem- 
anthera  and  similar  plants  to  induce  the 
production  of  good  shoots  for  propaga- 
tion. 

Look  out  for  green  fly  and  thrlps  in 
the  points  of  the  chrysanthemum  snoots 
and  use  tobacco  dust  or  nicoticide  at 
once. 

Remove  most  of  the  bernes  from 
newly  planted  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
where  they  are,  apparently,  checking  the 
growth. 

Never  begin  to  feed  young  stock  of 
any  kind  until  the  roots  have  obtained 
a  good  hold  on  the  new  soil  in  the 
benches. 

A  little  soil  and  water  stirred  up  and 
sprayed  on  the  glass  does  for  a  tempo- 
rary shade  for  a  few  hot  days  to  newly 
planted  stock. 

Water  azaleas  and  other  ereenhousc 
plants  now  standing  outside  freely,  but 
with  care,  especially  those  of  a  hard- 
wooded  nature. 

Frequent  Spraying  with  clean  water, 
and  with  nicotine  preparations  when  Iut 
sects  are  present,  are  in  order  for  chry- 
santhemums now. 

Never  leave  soil  or  manure  that  has  to 
be  fipread  laying  around  in  heaps  at  this 
time  of  year.  When  the  ground  is  clear 
of  crops,  spread  it. 

Where  rock  plants  are  overgrowing 
their  positions  give  a  little  fresh  soil  and 

get  them  back.    Many  of  these  may  still 
e  divided  if  thpy  ran  ho  given  protection 
later. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

fbom  thk  qebman  trade  papers. 
Offiiaitd  Hints  for  Unlucky  Mush- 
room Growers. — When  mushroom  grow- 
ers complain  of  having  been  unable  to 
raise   more   than   one   good   crop   on   a 

glace,  that  luck  deserted  them  after  their 
rst  attempt,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted  that  most  of  these  unfortunates 
belong  to  a  class  of  growers  who  still 
cling  to  the  old,  timeworn  notion  that 
luck  has  all  to  do  with  success  in  mush- 
room culture.  After  their  first  good 
harvest  they  remove  the  exhausted  ma- 
nure and  probably  go  to  the  extent  of 
eiving  cellar  or  vault  a  good  sweeping, 
but  here  their  exertions  end,  and  in  their 
opinion  all  has  been  done  to  fitly  pre- 
pare the  vaults  for  the  raising  of  the 
next  crop.  This  is  a  mistake.  At  least 
four  weeks  of  a  thorough  airing,  a  coat 
of  limewash  over  fioor  and  walls  and 
finally  a  sulphur  fumigation  just  before 
the  new  material  is  carted  in,  are  es- 
sential measures  that  should  never  be 
omitted,  since  it  is  of  first  importance 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  place  of  the 
myriads  of  microscopic  beings,  germs  and 
bacteria  that  have  been  coaxed  into  life 
during  the  growth  of  the  previous  crop 
and  are  ever  present  in  exhausted  mush- 
room beds  and  about  insufficiently 
cleansed  or  purified  mushroom  vaults. 
Another  error,  sure  to  hold  luck  at  a 
distance,  and  the  undoing  of  all  so  far 
accomplished,  is  to  stock  the  newly  built- 
up  bed  with  mycelium  from  the  old 
manure,  a  thing  widely  practiced.  For 
every  new  start  strictly  fresh  spawn 
from  a  reliable  firm  should  only  be  used. 
While  light  is  not  needed,  air  should  be 
admitted  less  sparingly  tnan  is  custom- 
ary. It  should  enter  through  top  ven- 
tilators and  in  carrying  off  impurities 
should  escape  through  shafts  witn  open- 
ings at  the  floor-level.  Cement  floors 
should  be  overlaid  with  a  slightly  raised 
wooden  platform. 

Steriutt  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine Disproved. — ^The  Lorraine  begonia, 
generally  believed  to  be  a  sterile  form, 
has  in  recent  years  been  made  to  bear 
and  to  ripen  seeds,  and  the  seedling 
plants,  thus  obtained,  are  said  to  be 
superior  in  every  respect  to  any  grown 
from  leaf  or  side  cuttings,  also  as  re- 
gards seed-bearing  propensity.  Growers, 
whose  attempts  in  this  direction  ended 
in  failure,  are  given  to  understand  that 
intensified  culture,  over-enriched  soil,  high 
temperature,  liquid  feeding,  etc.,  must  be 
held  responsible  for  such  failures.  These 
methods  of  high  culture,  as  practiced 
nearly  everywhere,  it  is  explained  farther 
on,  must  eventually  lead  to  deteriora- 
tion already  in  procrress,  as  is  shown  by 
its  first  and  infallible  sign,  the  rapidly 
increasing  willingness  of  this  begonia  to 
bear  seeds  if  but  afforded  an  opportunity. 
Plants  that  were  made  lo  bear  and  ripen 
seeds,  had  been  grown  in  poor  soil,  had 
never  been  cut  back  or  dosed  with 
stimulants,  were  kept  rather  dry  and 
cool,  and  this  treatment  resulted  in  their 
bringing  forth  perfect  staminate  flowers 
at  the  terminals  of  every  branch,  the 
main  and  first  requisite  to  perfect 
fecundation.  The  writer  concluaes  by 
predicting  that  before  long  the  raising  of 
Becronia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  from  seeds 
will  become  a  genoral  practice,  displacing 
altogether  propa^ration  by  cuttings  and 
likely  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  unlooked  for  possibilities  in  begonia 
culture. 

It  is  to  Smile. — Russians  of  all 
classes  cherish  flowers,  love  to  give  and 
to  receive  floral  offerings  and  lavishly 
use  natural  flowers  at  all  festive  oc- 
casions, private,  public  and  social  func- 
tions— save  funerals.  Established  cus- 
tom in  Russia  requires  all  classes  of  Its 
populace  to  regard  as  the  correct  form 
of  expressing  grief  the  sending  of  a  metal 
wreath  to  the  house  of  mourning  by  any 
one  closely  or  remotely  connected  with 
either  the  deceased  or  any  member  of 
the  bereaved  family.  Now  imagine, — 
writes  an  eye  witness, — the  clamorous 
Hnkling   and    clatter   when    the    princely 


coach  at  the  head  of  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, drawn  by  four  milk  white  steeds 
and  heavily  loaded  and  heaped  up  high 
with  hundreds  of  metal  wreaths,  hap- 
pens to  strike  an  unusually  rough  stretch 
of  stone  pavements. 

Reform  in  Greenhouse  Heating. — 
Overhead  heating,  the  so-called  **Keform 
system,"  introduced  eight  years  ago,  has 
found  enthusiastic  advocates  everywhere, 
and  German  plantsmen  with  not  a  single 
dissenting  voice,  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
claiming its  merits.  Its  advantages  are 
numerous  and  manifold.  In  pladng  the 
heating  pipes  over  the  plants  instead  of 
under  benches  and  staging,  all  cultural 
difficulties  caused  and  aggravated  by  drip- 
ping from  the  roof,  frost  on  the  glass 
inside,  accumulation  of  snow  outside,  in- 
equality of  temperature  in  the  house,  red 
spider,  bacteriosis,  rust,  stem-rot  and 
mildew  on  the  plants,  are  eliminated,  say 
those  who  have  tested  the  reform  system. 
A  saving  in  fuel  during  the  coldest 
months  has  also  been  apparent. 

The  Advent  op  the  White  Fly  in 
Europe.— Germans  are  beginning  to  feel 
uneasy  regarding  the  possible  spread  of 
the  white  fly,  which,  it  is  remembered, 
was  first  seen  on  asaleas,  received  from 
Belgium  by  a  Dresden  florist  some  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Little  attention  was 
given  its  presence  at  the  time.  Of  late, 
however,  its  true  character  has  become 
better  known  and  means  toward  ridding 
themselves  df  this  formidable  pest  are 
being  devised  by  everyone  concerned. 
Considerable  commotion  has  also  been 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  white  fly  on 
plants  of  Salvia  Zurich  at  the  place  of 
a  Russian  gardener  near  St.  Petersburg, 
who  believes  it  to  have  come  with  the 
plants  from  across  the  border  line. 

Nothing  New. — The  French  novelty 
of  1904,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Grandiflora,  the  Swedish  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Nordstem,  the  English  Rochford's 
Masterpiece  and  the  begonia  exhibited 
still  later  at  Luebeck  as  a  brand  new 
one,  have  been  subjected  to  trial  cultures 
and  close  comparison  by  Louis  Viesveg. 
Quedlinburg,  who  now  publicly  declares 
them  one  and  all  to  be  none  other  than 
his  own  production,  Superba,  which 
originated  on  his  place  and  was  sent 
oat  by  him  in  1908.  He  looks  upon  the 
repeated  re-introduction  of  his  fine 
novelty  by  other  firms  and  under  other 
names  as  most  convincing  proofs  of  its 
extraordinary   merits. 


THE  RAIN  BROTHER. 

I've  been  a-prayln\ 

But    I    prayed   in    ralo, 
Fer  a  long  an'   loneBome, 

Drlzslin'  rain. 
On  the  blgh  an'  dry 

or  state  to  come, 
Fer  a  rain  womd  help 

My  feelln's  some! 

I  look  from  the  winder. 

Low    an'    hlffh. 
An'  the  fleMs  seem  sayln* : 

"We're  dry!     We're  dry!" 
An'  tbe  ralncrow  thar 

On  the  or -time  oak — 
His  throat's   too  dry 

Fer   the  ol'-time  croak! 

But  I'll  keep  a-prayin' 

Till  the  rain  comes  down — 
Hldln'   of  the  fields, 

An'    floodln'   of  the   town; 
An'  I'U  say  I  fetched  It — 

That  I  knowed   'twould  come; 
Oh.  a  rain  would  help 

My  feelln's  some: 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


184') 


1908 


Old  Oeleny  Nur$ories 


Ivc 


Slimbt,  Trert,  Vlpes, 
s  and  Pereimlals. 


A  laffcre  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
tfrown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  (or 
plantinff:   very  cheap,     Priced  catalogue  free  on 

application,  utized  by 

T  R.  WATSON,   riymouth.  Mats. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 

may  off  tiM  ffoHowisg  books,  postpoid,  at  tho  pricoo  givoo: 


Wo  coo  oopply 

Manual  op  the  Tkebs  of  NuiciiA 
America  'Sar^gent).— The  most  com- 
l^ete  and  anthentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pasea  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
SUostrauont.  Byery  tree  student  should 
hoTeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbsaxs,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
fUustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without:    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axaaed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  veij  fullr  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practiced 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  ver^  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  smcdl  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  , 

The  Goldpish  JMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  liandi»o^ely  iUus- 
trated.    $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profixsdy  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Pumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
25Opa0e8.   $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoessSd  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  CONETRUCllON  (Taft).— It 
bcUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illnstra- 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  TeUs  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
md  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
<ides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

jiMusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countxy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  countxy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduoed  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  s^nw- 
>erries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  - 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tdls  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiEU-myard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
tish  work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Hdnrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell) —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snl^ect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

FRurr  Garden  (Bany).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Faricing  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fla- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting suMect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Horn 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es^ 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75  cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  Idnd 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  omamenta] 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardr  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exceOent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matten. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  vety 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  il]ns> 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  Tcy;- 
etabk  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Grren^  c< 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  tresttae 
on  the  propagation  and  culttvatioii  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


THE  GflfCDFKIMG  60..  AoiOl  BolldllO.  61116800. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Amoe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>ii2f ers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  plantii^*  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory^ 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty*a»«ii«iia»«««« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N;  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Qiarming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,   c..ca«.. 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OP  PRICE. 

Monon  Building, 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormeriy  State  Eotomotogltt  of  Marytaad 

A  PnMtleal  TreatUe  and  tlmelT  work  on  ehMp 
and  efltjouve  meaus  of  ue»iroyliig  insect  pesto  and 
other  Tennln  iu  various  placoa  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
•  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  thia Ume.   It  will  be  of  particular 

interest  to  

FBUIT  OBOWEBS  AND  NUBSBBTMBN 
owluK  to  the  wlde»pread  prevalence  of  the  uuiorlous 
San  JoM  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acia  gas  In  the  only 

gractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  uited  more  exteuiiively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  inrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  youn^  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  woric  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserien  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con^ld• 
ered  the  best  authority  on  thissubject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENBBS  AND  FI«OBI8T8 
hare  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MH^IiEBS  AND  OBAIN  DBAI.BBS 
have  been  luoking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  im(»ortant  materials  for  cleartng  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taltiingjnain  in  stor.^ffe  is  also  thoroughly  consld- 
ereiLTo  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 


transporutlon  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FABMBIIS  OP  THB  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 

Sopbers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  anlmaU 
1  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iucjosure. 
COI«I«E6E  AND  STATION  WOBKEB8 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  complete  in  everr  respe^n  andjis  tiie  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  ^It  is  ^tten  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUostrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  prtoe,  post- 
paid, #1.00. 

Tnti  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonooBulkllnff  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 

60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


'  Trade  Marks 

Designs 

.  ,  -  ,  COPVRiaHTS  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  desortptloii  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  ts  probably  patentablejCommui^^^ 

•• *_.-»i-— ,-,«^^~»r-i  uaimBnnf[  on  Patents 

Dgpatenti 
\  Co.  reoc 


Mons  strictly  oonfidenti 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  *w.-^v«."--,i'-<;-;--j.  ^ 
Patenu  taken  through  Mnnn  A  Co.  receive 
ipeeiot  notice,  without  obarge.  to  the 


Scienflfic  Jhnerkait 


Itsnrest  dr- 
Terms,  $8  a 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 

culation  of  any  sdentiflc  journal.     *  ».  -.-.  -r-  - 

year :  four  months.  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co««*>»*^NewYQrk 

BnmA  omSTfa  r  8t.  Wihlngton.  P.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  is  describins 
tbem.     PriM,  $1 .00  pottpiM. 

TBE  OABPtNINO  CO.,  ChlOBQ. 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  • • OF  •  •  • 

Gardening  ^-^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  t27.60. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Mooea  BoiMine,  CHICAGO 


Oroi^ll'oin 


ffl(aVi)WSrelial>le 

^  j^iisfiroorngpaMV 


ENGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Z^^'^JST^.^.  "^.V^TJ^^^ 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.'lSc:  2for25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  W 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "CUOUIEN  Cmr  SPAWN,  '^z^^'^'^t^^l'^:^'^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positiTely  known  will,  it  is  beliered,  soon  supeiwdc  otheni.  By  this  selection  of  vaneties.the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c;  5  lbs.  $J.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S 

'CHICAQOi  •4-8e  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


WeW  YORK;  14  BaroUiy  St. 

f  ^^^▼▼▼▼▼^  www  www  W  •  ^ 


"our  farm  annual 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
I 


PLBASB  MENTION  OARDBNlNa  WHEN  WRITINa. 


VU  XVII. 


J2.00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 


CHICAQO*  OCTOBER  ■•  1908. 


SINGLE  Copy 
10  Cents 


N0.3S6 


ASSOCIATION    OP    RAILROAD    QARDBNBR8    AT    NIAGARA    PALLS,    SEPTEMBER    9,    l908.~See  Page  17. 

Reading  from  rijrht  to  left  the  names  are  C.  H.  Tritschl«r.  Nashville,  Tenn.;   G.  B.  Moulder.  Chicaifo;    J.  A.  Byrne.  Belay.  Md.:  Bond, 

Philadelphia   Pa.;  W.  S.  Dunlop    Montreal,  Que.;    J.  Gipner.  Nlles.  Mich.:    Noah   McMahoii.  Clii«ton    111.;  J.  8.   Butterfleld, 

Lees  Summit.   Mo.;   H.  S.   Moulder.   Pulton,  Ky.;  G.  E.   Preston.  Carbondale,  111.;    A.  E    Rlrhardson.  Newionville, 

Mass.:    F.  W.  Vail  Dunellen,  N.  J.;  H.  A.  Bode,  Champaign.  111.;  T.  C.  Rioe.  Niles,  Mich, 


Parks  and  Qardens. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHICAGO  PARKS. 
Lincoln  Park. 

The  Bouthem  portion  of  Lincoln  park 
cannot  be  described  as  beantifnl  from  a 
landscape  point  of  view,  the  planting 
leaving  much  to  be  desired  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  shade  trees  dotted  about 
as  they  are,  certainly  give  pleasure  to 
hosts  of  citizens  and  after  all  this  is  the 
puri>ose  for  which  parks  are  designed 
On  a  hot  day  early  in  September  this 
part  of  the  park  was  literally  crowded 
with  people,  parents,  and  children,  all 
taking  advantage  of  the  cool  lake  breezes 
and  the  shade  afforded  by  the  trees. 
Situated  as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  a 
more  or  less  crowded  district  its  value  is 
incalculable  and  any  shortcomings  as  to 
planting  are  certainly  not  noticed  by 
those  for  whom  the  parks  are  primarily 
intended. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  removal  of 
the  terrace  and  steps  is  a  decided  im- 
provement.      The     lawn     now     sweeps 


gracefully  down  from  the  conservatories 
and  just  now  the  north  end  is  flanked  by 
fine  beds  of  cannas  and  other  flowering 
plants.  The  bedding  is  very  striking. 
The  four  largest  beds  are  treated  in  a 
bold  and  effective  manner.  In  the  cen- 
ters are  tall  castor  oil  plants  and  a  tall 
red  leaved  canna.  The  next  rows  are 
of  a  bright  red  and  yellow  variety  with 
fine  plants  of  Oaladium  esculentum  inter- 
spersed and  edged  with  pennisetum. 
These  beds  are  extremely  showy 
and  good.  Two  of  the  smaller  beds  on 
the  east  side  of  the  flower  garden  are 
treated  with  S.  A.  Nutt  geraniums  and 
the  color  is  extremely  rich,  the  plants 
flowering  most  profusely  and  edged  with 
a  variegated  oak  leaved  variety.  Two 
other  canna  beds  have  a  border  of  Pani- 
cum  plicatum  and  Cineraria  maritima. 
Nearer  the  conservatories  are  two  beds 
of  yellow  cannas  the  middle  rows  being 
planted  to  salvias  and  a  pretty  form  of 
cassia,  Mrs.  Temple.  This  is  a  more 
slender  variety  than  the  old  C.  corymbosa 
and  flowers  very  freely  all  along  the 
growth.  It  looks  like  a  good  thing.  The 
edging    plant    is    the    white    variegated 


abutilon.  A  mixed  bed  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  consists  of  Erythrina 
Crista  galli  in  full  flower,  fine  phoenix, 
rubber  plants,  crotons  and  pandanus,  a 
little  crowded  but  very  showy. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  flower  gar- 
den are  shallow  ponds  planted  to  the 
tender  and  hardy  water  lilies  and  Vic- 
toria regla  and  Tricked.  The  former  is 
apparently  well  established  with  its  fine 
floating  leaves  and  is  now  in  flower. 
Among  the  tender  nympheas  we  noted 
the  following  in  flower:  N.  George 
liuster  a  lovely  deep  red  very  large 
flowers  and  blooming  freely.  N.  Devon- 
iensis  is  a  lighter  red  not  quite  so  showy 
but  a  beautiful  tint.  N.  Zanzibarensis  is 
here  in  variety,  including  Rosea,  a  pretty 
purple  rose  or  mauve  and  Azurea,  deep 
blue.  N.  Pennsylvanica,  blue,  is  also 
attractive  while  N.  Frank  Trelease  is  a 
lovely  deep  crimson.  N.  Bisseti  is  a 
paler  red  and  N.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  is  a 
pretty  light  reddish  purple.  N.  Wm. 
Stone  is  a  lovely  light  blue,  a  full  coeru- 
lean  tint  that  is  very  satisfying  to  the  eye 
and  altogether  they  are  a  very  beautiful 
collection  well  worth  a  visit.    Among  th« 
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hardy  varieties  of  N.  Marliacea,  Aurora, 
red  shaded  rosy  white,  Alba,  white,  Gar- 
nea,  flesh  colored,  and  Ghromatella 
creamy  yellow,  were  noted  in  flower  also 
N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni  and  N.  lacida. 
These  do  not  make  quite  so  fine  a  show 
as  the  tender  kinds  but  are  very  beauti- 
ful. 

The  herbaceous  beds  are  still  showy, 
many  of  the  best  late  flowering  peren- 
nials being  still  in  full  beauty.  Lobelia 
cardinalis  is  fine  and  there  are  many 
choice  varieties  of  the  tall  phloxes.  Se- 
dum  spectabile  is  in  good  shape  the  large 
heads  of  rosy  pink  flowers  being  very 
attractive.  Tritomas  are  making  a  good 
show  and  the  cleomes,  red  and  white, 
with  the  graceful  heads  of  flowers  are 
pretty.  The  little  Aster  ptarmicoides  is 
flowering  freely  and  there  are  many  of 
the  yellow  composites  such  as  rudbeckias, 
helianthemums  and  heleniums.  The  prac- 
tice of  sowing  some  of  the  showier  annu- 
als in  the  front  of  the  border  .is  a  good 
one  as  it  brightens  this  up  after  the  per- 
ennials are  over.  The  verbenas  are 
much  better  in  color  here  in  the  partial 
shade  of  the  trees  than  in  the  open  in 
the  flower  beds.  Amaranthus  tricolor, 
Joseph's  Coat,  is  indeed  of  many  colors 
and  is  a  very  showy  and  distinct  plant. 
This  portion  of  the  park  is  very  attrac- 
tive at  all  times  and  the  oiled  roads  pre- 
vent any  dust  blowing  on  the  plants  to 
detract  from  their  beauty. 

With  so  many  outdoor  attractions  the 
conservatories  are  not,  perhaps,  as  well 
patronized  as  usual  but  they  well  repay 
a  visit.  The  ferns  look  remarkably  well 
and  the  fernery  and  palm  houses  form 
cool  retreats  after  the  hot  sun  outside. 
Among  the  flowering  plants  are  a  number 
of  fine  subjects.  The  hanging  baskets 
of  fuchsia  are  good  and  there  are  many 
interesting;  orchids,  including  Gattleya 
Forbesi,  G.  Leopoldi  and  G.  crispa,  a  fine 
hybrid  between  Lslia  purpurata  and 
Gattleya  Mossiap,  many  oncidiums  and 
the  quaint  old  Epidendrum  cochleatum 
with  its  seemingly  inverted,  shell  like 
lips.  A  large  basket  of  Stanhopea  tri- 
grina  is  in  flower  and  a  few  other  species. 
We  noted  the  showy  old  Rondeletia 
speciosa  in  flower,  a  plant  well  worthy 
or  more  extended  culture.  The  whole  of 
the  plants  are  well  arranged  and  clean 
and  in  the  propagating  houses  fine  stocks 
of  all  the  popular  winter  flowering 
species  are  coming  along. 

Washington  Park. 

The  wide,  spacious  playgrounds  here 
make  Washington  park  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  city  and  its  central  position  ren- 
ders it  easily  accessible  to  residents  of 
the  south  side.  It  is  easily  reached  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  by  several  different 
lines  of  transportation  and  is  well  patro- 
nized at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
greenhouses  are  at  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  park,  the  public  portion  consist- 
ing of  a  range  of  conservatories  fairly 
well  adapted  for  large  palms,  bamboos 
and  such  plants,  but,  owing  to  their 
height,  not  easly  kept  bright  with  flower- 
ing plants.  The  large  central  house  is  de- 
voted to  foliage  plants  as  are  the  two  at 
the  north  and  south  ends,  wide  corridor- 
like  structures  joining  these.  In  one  oi 
these  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  fine 
leaved  caladiums  on  one  side,  the  other 
side  being  well  arranged  with  the  old 
Lantana  crocea  and  others.  These  are 
not  old  specimens  but  nice  fresh  looking 
young  plants  that  make  a  very  pretty  dis- 
play. The  other  house  is  arranged  with 
begonias  and  various  flowering  and  fol- 
iage plants  including  Acalypha  Sander- 
iana  in  good  condition.    The  large  plants 


of  Anthurium  crystallinum  are  in  excel- 
lent health  and  there  are  several  very  fine 
specimens  of  Boston  and  other  ferns. 

The  bedding  in  the  flower  garden  in 
front  of  the  greenhouses  is  in  splendid 
condition  now.  Possibly  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all  the  beds  are  those  devoted  to 
coxcombs.  Gelosia  cristata.  The  plants 
are  dwarf  and  the  combs  are  superb  in 
color,  the  richest  we  have  seen  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  they  attract  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Other  beds  have  the  cen- 
ters treated  with  finely  colored  Gelosia 
pyramidalis,  yellow  and  red,  and  the  outer 
rows  with  G.  cristata,  and  these,  too,  are 
very  showy.  A  bed  of  the  old  Gomphre- 
na  globosa  is  distinct  and  pretty,  while 
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the  canna  beds  fringing  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  garden  are  showy  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  geranium  beds  are  very  well 
flowered  and  the  plants  are  excellent  in 
every  particular,  while  beds  of  coleus  in 
variety  are  even  and  good  but  the  colors 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be.  The 
carpet  bedding  is  very  good  in  several 
beds  and  this  style  of  gardening  still 
finds  some  admirers.  The  center  of  the 
large  star  bed  is  treated  with  geraniums, 
the  points  with  blue  ageratum,  all  finely 
flowered  and  even. 

The  flowers  in  the  lily  ponds  are  not 
as  forward  as  those  in  Lincoln  park  but 
the  plants  look  exceedingly  well  and  there 
are  immense  numbers  of  buds  on  the  nym- 
phteas.  Victoria  regia  is  growing  well 
and  both  the  large  expanded  leaves  and 
the  rough  looking  masses  of  those  unfold- 
ing are  evidently  of  great  interest  to  visit- 
ors. The  roses  in  the  rose  garden  north 
of  the  greenhouses  are  making  an  excel- 
lent growth  and  there  are  still  a  few 
flowers  left  on  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
John  Laing  and  Magna  Gharta.  In  the 
herbaceous  borders  there  are  still  num- 
bers of  flowers  which  serve  to  brighten 
up  that  part  of  the  grounds  and  the  pret- 
ty Glcmatis  paniculata  is  flowering  free- 
ly. All  through,  the  roads,  paths  and 
lawns  arc  in  excellent  order.  Since  the 
rains  the  grass  has  brightened  up  consid- 
erably and  the  whole  place  has  a  neat, 
well  kept  appearance  that  is  a  great 
credit  to  all  concerned. 


JadctonPark. 

There  may  be  aa  cool  a  place  in  Chica- 
go in  the  hot  weather  as  the  fine  golf 
field  in  Jackson  park  but  there  can  hard- 
ly be  a  cooler  or  a  more  airy  one.  The 
lake  breezes  sweep  over  it  and  its  open 
position  and  wide  expanse  render  it  an 
ideal  spot  for  those  who  are  seeking  the 
fresh  air  after  being  tied  np  in  the  city 
for  a  week.  This  doubtless  acconnts  for 
the  great  popularity  of  this  park,  people 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs to  enjoy  the  open  apace  or  the 
more  secluded  wooded  island.  It  is  an 
ideal  park.  The  wooded  island,  surround- 
ed by  the  lagoon  which  begins  north  at 
the  Field  museum  and  runs  south  nearly 
to  Sixty-seventh  street  where  it  joins  the 
yacht  harbor,  is  a  delightful  place.  There 
is  plenty  of  shade,  the  trees  are  well 
grown  up  and  the  planting  is  natural 
and  pleasing,  while  in  the  center  is  the 
rose  garden.  The  roses  are  over  now  but 
there  are  numbers  of  fine  herbaceous 
plants  and  these  keep  up  a  display. 

Several  of  the  buildings  that  were  nsed 
at  the  world's  fair  still  remain  tind  the 
old  court  house  from  Cahokia,  the  first 
conrthouse  ever  built  in  Illinois,  with  its 
interesting  photographs  of  original  docu- 
ments inside,  is  an  interesting  historical 
relic  that  the  south  park  commissioners 
were  very  fortunate  in  having  secured. 
This  old  building,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  it,  is  rebuilt  with  the 
old  original  sqnared  logs  of  black  walnut 
which  were  used  in  its  erection  about 
1716.  From  the  flag  pole  the  flags  of 
the  United  States,  France  and  England 
are  usually  flying,  and  the  interesting 
old  documents  inside  are  in  French  and 
Englibh  while  there  are  typewritten 
copies  of  the  most  undecipherable  ones. 

To  return  to  the  landscape  features  of 
the  park.  While  the  planting  as  a  whole 
is  good  the  shrubs  used  are  far  too  much 
mixed.  The  same  species  and  varieties 
are  jumbled  together  all  over  the  park, 
that  is  that  portion  south  of  the  wooded 
island.  A  fine  opportunity  for  splendid 
massed  effects  with  some  of  our  finest 
native  and  other  shrubs  was  lost  when 
this  portion  of  the  park  was  planted ;  and 
instead  of  this,  one  sees  the  same  hetero- 
genous mixture  all  through.  This,  for- 
tunately, is  not  so  marked  in  the  more 
recent  plantings  near  the  yacht  harbor 
where  already  the  fine  effect  of  some  at 
least  of  the  shrubs  in  masses  can  be  seen. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  further  plant- 
ing here  will  be  carried  out  along  these 
lines.  Some  of  the  berried  shrubs,  such 
as  the  buckthorn  and  the  high  bush  cran- 
berry, the  dogwoods  and  the  British 
mountain  ash,  are  already  very  fine,  while 
the  berfoerises,  especially  B.  Thunbergii, 
are  bright  and  effective.  The  old  willow* 
that  skirt  the  lagoon  are  beautiful  at  all 
seasons.  Just  now  the  full  leaf,  later  the 
winter  coloring  of  the  bark  and  the  live- 
ly spring  tints  when  the  buds  are  baiat- 
ing,  in  each  season  enhanced  by  tlieir 
proximity  to  the  water  of  the  lagoon.  The 
birchss,  too,  are  fine  at  all  times,  but 
never  more  so  perhaps  than  in  spring 
when  the  rising  sap  heightens  the  red 
browns  and  the  silvery  bark,  and  these  do 
well  in  Jackson  park  on  the  sandy  soil. 

Thk  tamarix  is  one  of  the  best  hardy 
shrubs  for  seaside  planting. 

Rough  equinoctial  winds  are  due  any 
time.  See  that  everything  liable  to  be 
damaged  is  securely  fastened.  Allow  no 
sash  to  be  lying  around,  and  stake  and 
tie  everything  that  needs  this  attention. 
Money  will  be  saved  by  attending  to  this 
now,  and  not  ''locking  the  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen."  .    , 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHA.MNUS  Catharticus  is  finely  ber- 
ried this  season.  Such  a  fine  hardy  shrub 
should  not  be  overlooked  the  coming 
planting  season. 


when  evergreens  and  conifers  are  being 
transplanted  the  roots  must  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  wet  mats  or  other  material  to 
protect  them  from  drying  influences. 
This  covering  is,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  deciduous  species ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the  others.. 


CROWN    AND   CRESCENT   BEDS. 
At  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  Yards,  Lexington,  Ky. 


A  Fine  block  of  two-year  old  plants 
of  Ptelea  trifoilata  noted  at  Vaughan*s 
Nurseries,  Western  Springs,  111.,  this 
week  was  very  attractive. 

Great  breadths  of  Rosa  rugosa  in 
variety  at  Vaughan's  Nurseries,  Western 
Springs,  IIL,  are  remarkably  beautiful 
now.  The  fine  healthy  foliage,  bright 
flowers  and  the  colored  hips  are  all  at- 
tractive, and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
more  beautiful  shrub  now.  Mme.  Georges 
Bruant.  Rugosa  Alba  and  Konrad  F. 
Meyer  are  a  splendid  trio. 

Daphne  Laureola  is  a  bright  and  use- 
ful species,  evergreen  and  very  ornamen- 
tal in  the  shrubbery  as  the  deciduous  spe- 
cies are  losing  their  leaves.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  some  books  as  scentless  but  the 
flowers,  which  occur  in  early  spring,  are 
far  from  this,  they  emitting  a  spicy  odor 
which  can  be  felt  for  quite  a  long  dis- 
tance. In  addition  the  plant  thrives  well 
under  the  shade  of  limes  and  other  trees 
where  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing green  to  flourish.  Tet  we  look 
in  vain  for  it  in  many  of  the  principal 
nurserymen*s  catalogues  though  it  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  New  York  state. 


The  feeding  roots  of  these  plants  us- 
ually run  principally  along  just  beneath 
the  surface,  at  varying  depths  of  course. 
The  lower  or  anchor  roots,  unless  they 
are  very  large,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
beneficial  as  food  providers  and  they  are 
not  so  much  missed  by  the  tree  when  sev- 
ered in  the  course  of  lifting.  Yet  in 
to  four  feet — from  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
according  to  its  size.  By  carefully  work- 
ing away  the  soil  the  surface  roots  may 
be    preserved    practically    intact    and    if 


moistened  and  covered  on  one  sidt  while 
the  work  is  proceeding  on  the  other  they 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  re-establishing  the 
tree  in  its  new  quarters.  These  roots 
will  be  found  in  smaller  numbers  as  the 
soil  is  removed  further  down  and  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  underneath  while  keep- 
ing the  hole  well  cleared  at  the  outside 
for  ease  in  working.  A  swaying  motion 
given  to  the  tree  will  show  where  the 
anchor  i-oots  are  and  these  should  be 
cleanly  cut  when  the  tree  will  be  lifted 
with  ease. 

In  replanting,  a  hole  sufficiently  large 
should  be  dug  and,  excepting  on  wet  or 
waterlogged  soils,  the  tree  should  be  set 
at  the  same  depth  as  it  was  formerly 
growing.  Good  soil  must  be  filled  in 
around  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  the 
surface  roots  must  be  relaid  with  the 
same  care  they  were  taken  from  the  soil, 
pprinkling  the  finer  portions  between  them 
and  spreading  them  out  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. Before  adding  the  upper  few 
inches  of  soil  a  very  thorough  watering 
must  be  given,  enough  to  well  moisten 
every  particle  of  new  and  old  soil  about 
the  tree  and  a  layer  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure laid  on  the  surface  for  at  least  a 
foot  further  from  the  stem  of  the  tree 
all  around  than  the  soil  was  disturbed. 
This  will  keep  the  adjoining  soil  moist 
and  allow  new  roots  to  penetrate  it  as 
they  are  made.  Each  tree  must  be  staked 
or  supported  as  it  is  planted.  No  tree 
can  take  a  new  hold  if  it  is  constantly 
being  moved  by  every  wind.  It  does  not 
give  the  roots  a  chance  to  get  hold  and 
by  cracking  the  soil  admits  frost  and 
drought  to  the  most  sensitive  roots.  Pro- 
vided that  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  or 
plenty  of  water  has  been  supplied  there 
is  no  time  so  suitable  for  moving  decidu* 
ous  trees  and  shrubs  as  just  as  the  leaf 
turns  previous  to  falling  and  although 
defoliating  is  a  necessity  in  the  trade  to 
a  great  extent  it  should  never  be  pntc* 
ticed  when  moving  trees  from  one  place 
to  another  on  private  places. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  PLANTING. 

The  planting  season  will  soon  be  in 
full  swing  and  much  of  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  planting  depends  upon 
the  way  it  is  carried  out.  Anyone  may 
plant  snmll  stock  as  shipped  from  nur- 
series and  planted  on  prepared  ground, 
but  the  removal  of  large  shrubs  and  trees 
with  balls  of  roots  is  a  different  matter. 
We  are  not  referring  now  to  the  largest 
kinds  of  trees  which  require  special  ap- 
plinac^  to  move  them,  but  the  ordinary 
tree  that  has  to  be  moved  from  nur- 
series and  in  private  places,  especially 
evergreens  and  conifers.  Deciduous  trees 
move  much  more  safely  early  in  the  sea- 
son than  do  evergreens,  many  of  which 
have  a  resinous  sap  that  quickly  dries  in 
the  ends  of  the  severed  roots  making  it 
difilcnlt  for  the  plant  to  collect  its  food 
and  moisture  supplies.     For  this  reason, 


CALADIUM    ESCULENTUM,    EDGED   WITH    RED    ACHYRANTHE8. 

At  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  Yards,  Lexington,  Ky. 


many  cases  the  first  thing  done  in  lifting 
a  tree  is  to  cut  away  these  surface  roots 
with  the  first  cut  of  the  spade  by  open- 
ing a  trench  around  the  tree.  The  first 
proceeding  should  be  to  loosen  up  the  sur- 
face soil  at  a  suitable  distance — say  two 


PROPAGATING  EUONYMUS  ALATUS. 

In  answering  this  question,  presented 
at  the  recent  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  one 
grower  recommended  the  use  of  soft- 
wooded  cuttings  in  summer. 
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The  Flower  Oarden. 

The  heleniums  stand  the  hot  weather 
better  than  most  flowers  on  the  herba- 
ceous border. 

The  variegated  funkias  are  very  fine 
now.  Few  plants  keep  up  a  fine  appear- 
ance for  so  long  as  these  hardy  and  beau- 
tiful plants. 

The  native  Physostegia  Virginiana  is 
one  of  the  finest  herbaceous  plants  now 
flowering  and  should  be  much  more 
grown.  We  have  plenty  of  yellow  com- 
posites and  other  plants  flowering  in 
September,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
phloxes,  there  are  few  rose  or  rose  pur- 
ple flowers  on  the  border  now,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  native  should  not  pre- 
vent its  being  freely  planted.  It  likes  a 
fairly  moist  position. 


host  of  others  may  be  so  treated.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  them  perfectly  hard;  if 
grown  right  along  in  covered  frameg  they 
are  less  hardy  and  suffer  more  when 
planted  out  in  spring.  In  localities 
where  these  plants  come  through  the  win- 
ter safely  plantations  may  be  made  now 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  sprinkle 
a  little  rough  litter  among  them  occa- 
sionally and  press  them  well  in  in  spring 
when  the  frost  is  leaving  the  soil. 


STARTING  NEW  PEONY  BEDS. 

In  starting  new  beds  or  plantations  it 
is  important  to  plant  peonies  where  they 
have  not  been  grown  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  a  .  paper  by 
Robert  Tracy  Jackson  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  as  bits  of  roots  are 
practically    certain    to    have    been   Over- 
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ANOTHER  YELLOW  PEONY. 

Piponia  lutea  superba  is  a  selected 
seedling  by  M.  V.  Lemoine.  of  Nancy, 
from  the  original  stock  received  by  him 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  The 
flower  is  larger  than  that  of  the  type, 
says  the  London  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
and  has  also  a  distinct  carmine  base  to 
the  petals,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
beau^  of  the  plant.  This,  however,  does 
not  develop  itself  in  young  specimens, 
and  Mr.  Gumbleton  states  that  he  had 
to  wait  quite  two  years  after  receiving 
the  plant  before  he  saw  the  flower  in 
its  full  beauty.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut,  and  with  their  fine  bronze  tint  are 
very   ornamental  objects. 


PERENNIALS. 


Many  of  the  perennials  that  can  be 
used  for  cutting  purposes  during  the 
summer  are  not  sufliciently  hardy  to 
stand  outdoors  during  the  winter  in  a 
young  state,  or  at  least  they  will  come 
through  the  winter  much  more  safely 
and  start  up  better  when  planted  in 
spring  if  placed  in  plant  protectors  now. 
There  is  no  need  of  covering  them  until 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary;  let  them 
have  the  full  light  and  air  all  through 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  Spring  struck 
phloxes  and  penstemons,  seedling  and 
divided  plants  of  pyrethrums,  seedling 
campanulas,  hollyhocks,  wallflowers,  di- 
anthuses,    (sweet   wiliiams)  lupins   and  a 


looked  in  digging  up  the  plants,  and 
these  growing  make  confusion  with  va- 
rieties. Of  course,  any  given  variety 
can  be  replanted  in  the  same  situation 
without  risk  of  mixtures. 

Peonies  may  be  transplanted  or  dug  up 
for  division  to  best  advantage  late  in 
August  or  in  September,  rather  than  in 
October  or  November,  as  the  roots  then 
have  a  chance  to  become  established  be- 
fore cold  weather.  The  crowns  may  be 
set  about  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face; deeper  planting  is  undesirable. 
For  permanent  planting,  peonies  should 
be  set  three  feet  apart,  or,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  four  feet  is  none  too 
much.  If  set  closer  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  between  the  plants  without  injur- 
ing the  flowers.  If  plants  are  small 
when  set  out  interspaces  may  be  util- 
ized for  gladioli  or  any  plants  that  will 
not  cast  appreciable  shade  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  the  peonies.  Such  plants 
had  best  be  annuals,  or  of  an  annual 
character,  as  perennials  would  interfere 
with  a  free  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
digging  use  a  fork,  not  a  spade,  as  less 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  peonies. 


DAHLIAS. 

If  a  light  protection  of  muslin  or 
some  such  material  can  be  run  over  a 
section  of  the  dahlia  plantation  it  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  warding  off 
the  first  frosts  and  a  quantity  of  good 
flowers  will  be  produced  for  some  weeks. 


But  this  should  be  prepared  and  fixed  at 
once,  so  that  it  may  be  run  over  every 
night,  as  frosts  may  occur  at  any  time 
now.  A  light  erection  of  laths  is  all 
that  is  needed,  high  enough  to  clear  the 
tops  of  the  plants.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  protection  will  ward  off  quite  a 
sharp  frost.  The  planes  should  all  be 
gone  over  now  and  any  errors  in  nam- 
ing put  right  before  the  flowers  are  over. 
The  best  kinds  should  be  marked  for 
propagation  in  plots  that  have  been 
planted  experimentally  or  beds  of  seed- 
lings. It  is  no  more  trouble  and  takes 
no  more  room  to  grow  good  kinds  than 
poor  ones.  Clear  colors  and  decided  tints 
are  better  than  washy,  undecided  or  mud- 
dy colors. 


TUNICA  SAXIFRAGA  ROSEA  FL.  PL. 

The  many  good  points  of  this  extreme- 
ly pretty  little  plant,  which  is  being  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Tottenham  Nurseries, 
Dedemsvaart,  Holland,  should  render  it 
very  popular.  The  plant  is  strictly  hardy 
and  excellent  as  a  rockery  or  border 
plant.  It  is  also  a  very  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  growing  in  baskets  or  t>ots  sus- 
pended in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  window 
as  it  covers  itself  with  the  pretty  pink 
double  flowers  and  is  of  a  fine^^pendant 
habit  that  hides  the  pot  or  basket  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  general  appearance 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  mossy  saxi- 
frages and  the  perfectly  double  flowers 
are  produced  over  a  very  long  season.  It 
will  be  found  a  splendid  plant  for  the 
flower  garden  and  also  for  covering 
graves,  doing  well  either  in  exposed  or 
shady  positions  and  in  practically  every 
kind  of  soil.  It  does  not  like  a  great 
deal  of  moisture  or  thrive  on  badly 
drained  positions  but  it  is  otherwise  easi- 
ly satisfied.  McHutchinson  &  Co..  17 
Murray  street.  New  York,  agents  of 
the  above  company,  are  offering  this 
fine  novelty  in  quantity. 


THE  YELLOW  PEONIES. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  July 
4  there  is  an  excellent  colored  plate  of 
PaH>nia  Delavayi  with  the  following  inter- 
esting note: 

For  a  number  of  years  admirers  of  the 
brilliant  peony,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  handsome  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden,  have  desired  one  with  yellow  flow- 
era.  The  species  which  for  long^  most 
nearly  approached  that  color  was  P. 
Wittmanniana,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
one  of  the  best  of  growers  with  many,  and 
it  has  also  proved  somewhat  shy  in  bloom- 
ing in  many  gardens,  while  its  color  is  not 
bright  enough  to  meet  the  desires  of  those 
who  sought  for  a  really  yellow  flower  in 
the  race.  We  owe,  however,  largely  to  the 
researches  of  the  Abb€  Delavay  in  Yun- 
nan the  introduction  of  some  species 
which  give  us  flowers  of  a  truer  yellow, 
and  these  plants,  first  sent  to  France, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  British 
Isles,  although  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  a  few  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
seekers  after  new  flowers.  P.  lutea. 
which  was  found  in  Yunnan  in  1S82S, 
was  sent  to  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory ip  Paris,  and  has  since  been  dis- 
tributed, although  still  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. It  has  good  yellow  flowers,  but  it 
is  in  this  respect  surpassed  by  the  varie- 
ty Major,  which  has  more  intense  color- 
ing. 

Still  another  yellow  peony  has  been 
introduced,  but  under  the  cumbrous  name 
of  P.  Allakosewitsii,  one  sufficient  to  d^* 
bar  the  plant  from  any  garden  were  it 
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not  for  its  pleasdng  flowers.  Thls^  like 
the  others  named,  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Bel- 
grove.  Queen stown,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  flowers  of  Psonia  Dela- 
vayii,  illustrated  in  the  colored  plate,  one 
of  the  latest  to  be  introduced  and  also 
one  of  the  best  of  its  color.  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton  is  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
of  flower  lovers,  and  as  he  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  yellow  peonies  for 
some  years,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  him 
to  have  this  species  figured  from  flowers 
grown  by  him. 


PEONIES  AT  SIDNEY,  O. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  way  peonies  of  the 
better  class  are  grown  in  the  groundJ 
of  the  Wagner  Park  Conservatories,  Sid- 
ney, O.  This  is  a  firm  that  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  try- 
ing out  and  selecting  the  best  varieties 
of  peonies  for  cutting.  Fully  realizing 
the  folly  of  growing  large  numbers  of 
varieties  for  cutting  purposes,  one  of  the 
very  best  in  each  color  has  been  selected 
for  cutting  for  market  and  very  largely 
propagated.  These  have  been  named 
First  Prize  White,  First  Prize  Pink  and 
First  Prize  Red,  a  simple  and  effective 
method  of  getting  over  the  trouble  of 
remembering  long  French  and  other  for- 
eign names. 

First  Prize  White  is  a  very  early  va- 
riety, bearing  immense  pure  white  flow- 
ers, flecked  with  carmine  on  a  few  of 
the  center  petals.  First  Prize  Pink  has 
very  large  flowers  of  the  lovely  color 
of  a  La  France  rose.  These  are  borne 
on  long  stiff  stems  that  add  greatly  to 
their  value  as  a  cut  flower.  First  Prize 
Red  is  described  as  like  an  American 
Beattty  rose  Jn  color,  and  flowers  just 
after  the  pink  variety,  this  in  its  turn 
following  the  white  and  extending  the 
powering  season  for  high  class  peony 
flowers  to  nearly  two  months. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  vari- 
eties are  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers. They  are  grown  in  e8i)ecially  large 
quantities  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  plants  to  grow  on  for  cut- 
ting, and  this  enables  the  firm  to  make  a 
price  on  ^them  that  is  considerably  be- 
low that  'charged  in  many  other  places 
for  the  best  named  forms.  But  there  is 
also  a  very  select  and  variable  lot  of 
peonies  grown  for  lawn  decoration  and 
landscape  work  generally,  the  firm  us- 
ing great  quantities  of  them  in  its  own 
landscape  work,  besides  selling  a  very 
large  number.  Besides  the  large  acre- 
age devoted  to  peonies  there  is  a  very 
complete  stock  of  all  the  best  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  many  of 
which  are  rare  and  valuable  forms,  of 
which  we  hope  to  have  something  further 
to  sav  in  the  near  future. 


A  Recent  list  of  peonies,  dahlias  and 
other  flowers  sent  out  by  the  Wagner 
Park  Conservatories,  Sidney,  O.,  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
best  kinds  grown,  including  the  special 
varieties  of  peonies  selected  by  the  firm 
for  culture  for  cut  flowers.  A  press 
clipping  reproduced  in  the  same  publica- 
tion tells  of  how  a  stranger,  a  visitor  to 
Sidney,  strolled  into  the  beautiful  park- 
like grounds  of  this  company.  He  speaks 
of  U  aa  an  "enchanting  picture,"  and  fur- 
ther says,  "Such  a  place  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  educational  system  of 
any  town  and  Sidney  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  a  citizen  public-spirited 
enough  to  furnish  it. 


The  Vegetable  Oarden. 


Keep  tomato  vines  off  the  ground. 

Clean  up  and  burn  rubbish.  Let  no 
weeds  go  to  seed. 

Cauliflower  heads  should  be  protected 
from  the  hot  sun.  Gather  some  of  the 
outer  leaveR  over  them  and  tie  in  place. 

Onion  smut  is  best  prevented  by  gath- 
ering and  burning  all  diseased  onions  as 
soon  as  possible.  Store  the  onions  where 
they  will  be  cool  and  dry,  and  be  careful 
to  avoid  putting  away  any  that  are  rot- 
ting at  the  time. 

Dig  potatoes  when  the  vines  and  tubers 
have  reached  maturity.  Choose  a  dry. 
clear  day,  so  that  the  crop  may  thorough- 
ly dry  before  going  into  storage.  But 
don't  let  the  tubers  lie  in  the  sun  too 
long,  or  they'll  turn  green. 


MUSHROOMS. 


This  is  the  usual  time  to  begin  opera- 
tion for  mushroom  growing.  It  takes 
several  weeks  to  prepare  the  material, 
and  then  six  to  eight  weeks  for  the  crop 
to  come  in,  which  will  land  us  into  cool 
weather.  At  this  moment  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  place  for  growing  mush- 
rooms, and  the  material  for  the  beds. 

For  growing  mushrooms  any  building 
will  answer  where  temperature  and  moist- 
ure can  lie  controlled.  Light  is  unneces- 
sary, so  is  darkness;  that  is,  they  will 
grow  in  a  light  or  dark  place.    Overhead 


supplied  in  cold  weather.  Beds  are  gen- 
erally built  by  using  12-inch  boards,  and 
they  may  be  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
width  and  any  length.  Boards  should 
get  a  coat  of  hot  lime  wash  before  us- 
ing, and  each  time  when  re-using. 

For  material  fresh  horse  manure  is 
best.  Here  we  must  use  some  care  to 
select  manure  from  grain-fed  horses  on 
straw  bedding;  hay  bedding  will  do,  but 
not  shavings  or  sawdust.  The  small- 
est amount  of  material  to  start  with  is 
one  good  heavy  two-horse  load.  Less 
than  that  will  not  ferment  properly,  it 
should  be  thrown  into  a  loose  heap  to 
induce  heat ;  this  may  be  outdoors,  but  in- 
doors is  preferable — say  in  a  shed  with 
open  side.  Some  think  it  best  to  remove 
most  of  the  bedding  or  strawy  parts ; 
we  prefer  to  have  manure  fairly  strawy. 
The  next  point  is  to  have  the  manure 
thoroughly  moist,  it  should  not  be  so 
wet  as  to  leak  water,  yet  it  must  h^ve 
no  di-yish  parts,  if  not  so,  use  the  hose 
on  it  freely,  and  turn  over  until  in  proper 
condition.  After  heating  has  commenced, 
the  pile  must  be  forked  over,  taking  care 
to  shake  out  all  bunches,  to  throw  the 
outside  parts  towards  the  inside  and 
vice  versa,  and  then  wait  for  a  second 
heat,  after  which  repeat  the  same  proc- 
ess until  all  the  rank  heat  has  passed 
away,  the  material  has  assumed  a  dark 
brown  color  and  attained  a  sweet  smell, 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  beds.  Thus  at 
first  it  must  be  turned  every  other  day — 
then  at  longer  intervals.     The  object  is 
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drip  will  ruin  the  crop,  also  flooded 
floors;  hence  we  must  provide  against 
either  or  both.  The  flooded  floors  can 
be  evaded  by  building  beds  on  a  rack. 
The  temperature  should  be  very  constant 
and  moderate,  say  56**  as  a  fair  aver- 
age, not  much  higher  and  not  much  low- 
er. A  higher  temperature  will  hasten 
the  crop  and  lower  its  quality  and  also 
duration.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  room,  shed,  building,  cellar  or  green- 
house will  answer,   if  the  heat  can  be 


to  reduce  it  without  burning  any  parts 
white. 

Spawn  is  sold  in  brick  shape  and  in 
flakes  or  loose.  The  brick  spawn  is  much 
preferred.  The  flake  spawn  is  so  easily 
ruined  by  exposure  to  moisture  and  al$o 
by  excessive  heat  when  planting  that  it 
has  almost  gone  out  of  use.  And  wh^n 
planting,  do  not  break  spawn  too  small; 
use  fairly  large  pieces,  which  will  resist 
moisture  and  heat.  Break  one  brick  info 
six  pieces.  .a     ^^^ 
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CAkbrnmc. 


Ott  i, 


The  Greenhouse. 


BBGOMIA  GLOIRE  M  LORRAWE. 

Where  the  planU  after  potting  were 
«r«Med  well  apart  as  advised,  the 
S^TwiU  by  nSw  be  hard  and  prob- 
SST  flowe«  will  appear.  They  should 
^pinched  before  the  Bowe„  open  and 

SUr"8^.rof  trearlfer  plants  have 

tag  to  grow  agwn.  ^'^«  '°,i  ^t  look 
~»'".  *"  ^Jt'^lS^ve.Th^  should  be 
out  for  spotted  }^'*"- TCMTpiants  will 
picked  »«  »"  •^^SeeKd  with  roots 
soon  have  their  pots  weu  ""  .     ,  .^ 

„.nnre  water  »***;"!„*„•  to  be 
»t^rger'rhVr«r«,«X  as  free  as 
Qloire  de  Lorraine. 

MARAKTAS. 

v«nM  Stock   raised  this  spring  from 
tSZ  ^n  be  taking  on  a  i^oe  «,Jo 
nw  and  should  be  Pven  all  the   ijgni 
^ble   to   help   along   this   hne     ^ 
'^r^trirL^^av^l'subfec-U-Tn 

JhrnuZ^tSough  not  much  more  time 
^^t'^STCt.  The  roots  of  maranta.  of 
Sr.mIllM  kinds  usually  "">  "«"  J^ 
surface  and  the  plants  may  ^  ^^ 
?J?\™.11  .hallow  pans  in  a  rough  open 
m  small  «a"°^  \    .       ^i^   and  turfy 

nerftture  will  be  necessary  m  the  plants 
§?vrd^  nJw,  otherwise  they  may  not  g^ 

SoWquicklj;.  ^^^^'^  ^^''\^^''^^lf 
will  stand  more  air  and  direct  sunlight. 

HAW)  WOODED  PLAWTS. 

Ericas,  epacrises,  boronias,  and  other 
hardwooded  plants  that  have  been  out- 
side all  the  summer  may  be  placed  under 
cover  now.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  but 
better  plants  of  these  are  often  grown 
in  old,  dark  houses  than  in  more  modem 
structures  where,  apparently,  the  plants 
have  everything  in  their  favor.  It  is 
important  that  these  plants  get  the  best 
of  attention,  especially  to  root  watering. 
The  roots  are  so  fine  they  are  easily  dam- 
aged by  either  extreme  of  drought  or 
moisture,  and  if  continually  |«Pt  in 
either  condition  they  soon  fail.  Be  sure 
when  they  are  watered  that  the  soil  is 
well  soaked  right  through  and  let  them 
get  a  little  on  the  dry  side  before  re- 
peating. Keep  the  Pl^^^s  quite  cool 
now  and  open  the  house  wide  day  and 
night  to  admit  all  the  air  possible. 

CHRYSAIfTHEPlUMS. 

Black  fly  is  very  apt  to  be  trouble- 
some on  the  pot  chrysanthemums  now; 
If  noticed  early  the  insects  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  sprinkling  a  little  tobacco 
powder  in  the  center  of  the  young  shoots, 
but  if  they  get  at  all  strong,  fumigation 
has  to  be  resorted  to.  A  worse  trouble 
if  allowed  to  make  headway,  is  red  spid- 
er. This  insect  is  so  protected  that  in- 
secticides have  to  be  very  strong  to  reach 
him  and  these  are  apt  to  injure  the 
foliage  which  in  pot  plants  it  is  im- 
portant  to  preserve  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  A  stream  of  cold  water  fine- 
ly broken  up  but  forcibly  applied  will 
make  red  spider  very  uncomfortable,  but 
this  must  be  done  early  in  the  day  in 


order  to  diy  out  well  before  night  if  the 
plants  are  under  glass.  A  little'  soot 
water  and  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  given 
at  weekly  intervals  in  change  with  the 
ordinary  manure  water,  as  this  has  a 
marked  effect  in  keeping  the  lower  leaves 
healthy.  A  good  space  between  the 
plants  is  necessary  whether  they  are  in 
frames  outside  or  on  benches  inside,  and 
any  necessary  tying  out  of  the  stems 
should  be  finished  without  delay. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  GERANIUMS. 

These  will  now  be  ready  to  go  into 
their  flowering  pots  and  should  be  given 
a    light   sunny   position   on   a    bench   or 


Chrysanthemam  Matchlett. 


bed  covered  with  ashes.  The  stronger 
growths  may  be  pinched  again  and  the 
weaker  ones  should  have  the  flower  buds 
removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  If  there  are  any  old  plants  about 
the  houses  that  have  not  yet  had  atten- 
tion give  it  them  at  once.  Cut  the 
growths  hard  back  and  root  the  cut- 
tings if  the  stock  is  needed.  Keep  the 
old  plants  well  on  the  dry  side  until  new 
growth  again  starts  when  they  may  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted  and  otherwise 
treated  as  advised  for  pelargoniums. 
These  will  not  make  such  fine  stock  as 
the  plants  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  will  be  acceptable,  and 
any  that  do  not  flower  in  winter  may  be 
held  over  and  will  do  Well  in  early  spring. 


BEGONIA  CATHAY  ANA. 

This  is  a  handsome  Chinese  species, 
collected  by  Dr.  Henry,  introduced  by 
A.  K.  Bully  of  Ness,  Neston  Che- 
shire, and  distributed  by  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  double-page  illustration  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  for  July;  the  leaves 
are  green  above  and  crimson  below,  and 


the  vermilion  colored  flowers  are  bone 
in  pendutous  racemes.  In  die  same  issue, 
says  the  Gardeners'  Magaiine,  are  illus- 
trations of  Goelogyne  Perakenais,  an  erect 
growing,  green  flowered  species;  Didymo- 
carpus  cyanea,  a  pretty,  dwarf  blue 
flowered  gesneriad,  collected  at  Kasum, 
Blalay  Peninsula,  by  C.  Curtis;  Olearia 
ramulosa  communis,  a  pretty  Australian 
shrub  with  white  flowers,  suitable  for  a 
greenhouse,  and  Rhododendrun  Marieai, 
a  deciduous  Chinese  species  found  at 
Icbang  by  Dr.  Henry.  It  has  pink,  pur- 
ple spotted  flowers,  and  may  probably 
prove  hardy  in  the  southern  counties. 


FORCING  TREE  PEONIES. 

In  the  long  list  of  hardy  plants  then 
are  few  subjects  that  can  compare  WTth 
the  Montan  peony  as  regards  easy  cul- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  flowering  in  pots,  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  in 
its  issue  of  May  2.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  other  plant  having  flowers  of  equal 
beauty  tliat  can  be  had  in  bloom  ao  Mirly 
in  the  year  by  gentle  forcing.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  great  future  before  it  for 
forcing  purposes,  and  I  see  no  nsason 
why  it  cannot  be  retarded  in  -x  Lianner 
similar  to  that  which  proves  successful 
in  the  case  of  many  other  liardj  sub- 
jects. Some  of  our  leading  numerymra 
offer  them  in  pots  at  reasonable  pric^is 
already  prepared  for  early  flowering,  but 
by  many  growers  their  value  in  this  di- 
rection is  overlooked. 

With  generous  treatment  they  will  live 
for  years,  and  keep  increasing  in  siie. 
I  have  had  plants  in  IG-inch  pots  with 
20  magnificent  flowers  open  at  one  time, 
and  these  easily  obtained  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  flowers  being  little  less  in  si>ie 
than  those  developed  in  the  open;  ample 
foliage  appears  before  the  flowers  expand, 
thereby  increasing  the  utility  of  the  plant 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Plants  growing  in  the  open  may  be 
lifted  and  gently  forced,  October  and 
November  being  the  best  months  for  their 
transference  to  pots,  and  when  potted  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  peach  house. 
Plants,  however,  treated  in  this  way 
seldom  flower  again  for  two  seasons  fol- 
lowing. A  temperature  of  55"*  to  60^  is 
necessary  to  flower  them  by  the  month 
of  February. 

Elstablished  plants  may  be  brought  in- 
to flower  at  the  present  time  with  little 
artificial  heat,  but  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
house  should  be  allotted  them  after  flow- 
ering is  over.  By  so  doing  a  check  is 
avoided,  and  flower-buds  are  formed  early 
for  the  succeeding  season's  display.  When 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  outside  and  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.       

CTCLARENS, 

No  matter  what  the  sise  of  the  plant 
the  aim  of  the  grower  of  cydaaoeiis  from 
now  on  must  be  to  keep  the  growth  con- 
tinuous and  to  prevent  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  check.  Plants  that  are  growing 
In  soil  in  frames  to  be  potted  later  mast 
have  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred 
and  be  carefully  looked  after  as  to  water- 
ing, ventilation  and  other  cultural  details. 
Those  in  pots,  either  large  or  small,  mast 
be  watered  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  growth  of  the  roots  in  the  pots.  The 
older,  well-established  plants  will  need 
more  water  than  those  that  were  re- 
cently repotted  and  have  therefore  not  so 
good  a  h<rid  on  the  soil.  But  all  must  be 
kept  growing.  This  is  the  growing  sea- 
son  of    the    cyclamen   and    unless    fine 
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plants  with  large  healthy  foliage  areJ)uilt 
up  now  it  is  useless  exi)ecting  good  flow- 
ers later.  A  little  feeding  will  be  needed 
by  those  that  have  a  good  hold  of  the 
soil  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  feed 
heavily.  And  no  more  shade  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage 
in  good  order  should  be  given  from  now 
on.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  syringe 
or  hose  the  plants  heavily  dally.  What 
they  like  is  a  fine  spray  carefully  ap- 
plied both  to  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves.  Spraying  and  clos- 
ing the  house  to  cause  a  very  humid  at- 
mosphere is  not  good  practice  with  cyc- 
lamens. It  leads  to  drav^ing  and  weak- 
ening of  the  foliage.  They  like  the  moist- 
ure, must  have  it  in  fact,  but  the  air 
supply  must  also  be  kept  going  to  consol- 
idate the  leaves  as  they  are  made.  Thmi 
when  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid 
this  way  the  grower  can  later  in  the 
season  feed  liberally  and  fine  substantial 
flowers  in  plenty  will  be  produced.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  where 
large  plants  are  needed  for  next  season. 
Flats  should  be  prepared  and  the  seeds 
dibbled  in  at  about  an  inch  apart  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  By  this 
means,  which  takes  a  little  longer  than 
broadcast  sowing,  the  plants  can  remain 
in  the  fiats  over  winter  or  at  least  need 
not  be  disturbed  until  they  have  several 
good  leaves  and  plenty  of  roots.  When 
sown  thickly  and  transplanted  with  only 
the  seed  leaf  the  young  seedlings  often 
remain  stationary  for  quite  a  long  time 
and  the  man  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  sow  the  seeds  carefully  loses 
out  in  the  end. 


IfOFES  ON  FfiRRS. 


The  present  is  a  busy  time  for  the  fern 
grower,  and  much  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  on  time  or  the  plants  will  suffer. 
Small  seedling  stock  has  to  be  kept  mov- 
ing, and  not  only  is  there  a  lot  of  prick- 
ing off  and  potting  to  do,  but  the  plants 
need  more  attention  after  being  shifted, 
and  careful  manipulation.  Adiantums 
and  other  weak  rooted  ferns  do  not  relish 
disturbance  at  the  root,  and  these  are  as 
well  placed  direct  into  small  pots  at  once. 
Pterises  and  others  may  be  pricked  off 
into  small  flats  and  grown  on  until  they 
meet  before  potting.  In  either  case  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  must  be  kept 
nicely  moist  to  prevent  the  need  of  much 
root  watering,  while  light  spraying  over- 
head is  a  help  in  this  direction,  though 
this  too  is  easily  overdone.  Many  ferns 
have  a  habit  of  throwing  ofT  water  when 
it  is  poured  on  them,  especially  adian- 
tums, but  they  lose  this  property  if  heavy 
syringing  is  persisted  in,  wiien  tbcy 
suffer. 

As  a  general  rule  ferns  do  not  like 
overhead  moisture  and  any  excess  is  like- 
ly to  lead  to  trouble.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  heavy  plants  of  such  species 
as  Nephrolepis  Whitman!,  and  many  fine 
specimens  have  been  ruined  in  appear- 
ance for  a  long  time  owing  to  one  heavy 
syringing.  A  little  thought  in  this  case 
would  show  the  practice  to  be  wrong. 
The  heavily  plumose  fronds  catch  and 
hold  the  water  that  is  poured  on  them, 
and  the  weight  causes  them  to  lop  over, 
twisting  the  stems  so  that  they  seldom  or 
never  regain  their  proper  pose.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  damp  the  floors  and  under  the 
benches  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a 
good  condition  and  to  prevent  loss  of  col- 
or in  the  fronds  from  evaporation,  but 
keep  the  water  off  the  foliage.  The  Bos- 
ton fern  is  not  so  impatient  of  water  on 
the  fronds  and  a  light  spraying  when  the 
sun   is  hot   in   the   afternoon   serves   to 


freshen  the  phints  up,  replenishing  their 
wasted  energies  and  causing  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Benches  of  stock  ferns  should  by  now 
be  ready  for  potting.  The  plants  have 
done  well  this  season  and  some  that,  ow- 
ing to  pressure  of  work,  have  been  left 
are  become  tightly  massed.  It  is  not 
well  to  let  them  get  this  way,  for  the 
plants  take  longer  to  grow  into  shape 
afterwards  and  are  often  injured  in  the 
process  of  lifting  and  potting.  N.  tode- 
aoides  is  a  fine  grower  and  where  planted 
out  in  spring  from  small  pots  has  made 
elegant  specimens.  The  majority  of  the 
plants  will  go  into  6-inch  pots,  but  any 
that  are  not  sufliciently  large  may  bn  giv- 
en a  size  smaller.  Pot  moderately  firm 
and  stand  the  plants  fairly  close  together 
until  they  recover  from  the  shock  of  dis- 
turbance, when  they  may  be  given  more 
room.  Damp  frequently  under  the 
benches  and  between  the  pots,  and  if  the 
sun  is  bright  give  a  light  shade  until  the 
plants  are  re-established. 

The  benches  of  adlantum  for  cutting 
should  be  in  good  condition  now.  If  they 
have  been  well  grown  the  plants  will  have 
mature  fronds  and  each  head  can  be  cut 
entire  without  waste.  When  this  can  be 
done  it  is  far  better  than  cutting  or  pick- 
ing so  many  fronds  from  each  plant. 
When  cut  right  down  the  plants  can  be 
given  a  rest  as  long  as  needed  and  all 
started  up  again  together,  but  when  con- 
stantly picked  the  grower  never  knows 
where  he  is  at.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  other  benches  with  seedling  stock, 
provided  the  young  plants  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  but  weak  or  very  young  plants 
will  be  best  wintered  in  pots  and  planted 
out  in  spring.  Benches  th.it  hnvo  plants 
still  growing  freely  should  be  well  looked 
after  and  every  endeavor  made  to  get 
them  to  finish  their  growth. 


THE  aEYELAIVD  FOREST. 

No  better  memorial  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land could  be  chosen  than  the  naming  of 
one  of  the  great  national  forests  after 
him  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  under  his  administration  that  the 
first  of  these  national  reserves  was  cre- 
ated and  established.  The  name  of  Cleve- 
land National  forest  is  a  happy  thought 
and  inspiration  on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  it  is  a  handsome  bestow- 
al.— Boston  Herald. 


SOME  GOOD  PLANTS. 

Canna  Neil  Campbell  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers 
deep  orange  and  yellow  with  reddish 
foliage. 

Lantanas  are  showy  and  pretty  plants 
though  somewhat  neglected.  They  flower 
at  a  season  when  good  greenhouse  plants 
are  not  any  too  plentiful. 

Zinnia  gracillima  is  a  fine  dwarf 
double  variety  of  a  clear  scarlet  and  of 
excellent  habit.  Its  compact  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering  should  make  it  es- 
pecially suitable  for  bedding. 

The  old  Mina  lobata  is  a  well  known 
and  beautiful  vine.  M.  sanguinea  is 
even  more  beautiful,  for,  though  the  flow- 
ers are  small,  they  are  very  richly  col- 
ored, and  the  habit  of  the  vine  is  also 
elegant. 

lpom<ra  setosa  is  a  good  late  flowering 
variety  of  morning  glory  of  fine,  distinct 
habit  and  with  purple  or  rose  purple 
flowers.  It  stands  hot  sun  well,  the 
leaves  keeping  fresh  and  bright  when 
other  varieties  are  burnt  up. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  will 
have  a  very  serious  rival  in  B.  Agatha. 
The  habit  and  foliage  are  decidedly  bet- 
ter, the  flowers  are  a  good  color  and  it 
will  probably  prove  as  free  as  the  older 
form.  The  plants  so  far  are  absolutely 
free  from  spot. 

Trichosanthes  Colubrina  will  in- 
toi^est  those  who  like  quaint  rather  than 
phowy  flowers.  The  small,  pure  white 
blossoms  are  very  delicately  fringed  all 
around,  and  as  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
gourd  family  it  makes  a  fine  porch  oi 
veranda  vine. 

The  Crego  asters  are  excellent  varie- 
ties. We  have  a  pure  white,  a  shell 
pink  and  a  deep  pink  and  they  are  all 
beautiful  flowers.  The  petals  are 
drooping,  the  flowers  full  and  excel- 
lently formed  and  the  colors  clear  and 
good.  The  shipping  qualities  are  espe- 
cially good,  the  petals  springing  back  into 
position  at  once  after  being  depressed 
by  packing  or  by  the  hand. 


SoiCE  novel  and  attractive  "button- 
holes*' have  been  seen  recently  in  Lon- 
don, says  the  Gardening  World,  consist- 
ing of  bunches  of  bright-colored  crab  ap- 
ples about  the  size  of  cherries,  with  their 
own  leaves. 
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DO  PLANTS  HEAR  AND  SEE? 

THE  AH8WBB  18   YES.  ACCORDING  TO  PROF.  DARWIN. 
DRAWINGS  BT  MBRLB  JOHNSON. 

In  ao  address  at  the  coDTcntlon  o!  the  Ai^sociation  for  the  AdTaoce- 
meiit  of  Science,  held  recently  In  Dnbltn,  Ireland,  Professor  Sir  George  H. 
Darwin  asserted  that  plants  possess  consciousness.  He  sajs  thej  haye 
a  memorj,  haye  ejes  that  can  see  and  know  what  is  going  on  abont 
them.— News  Item. 


A  littls  careful  training  of  our  melon-flowers  and  trees, 
That  bring  forth  Hpe,  red  apples  which  gush  eider  when  you  squeeze, 
Will  do  away  with  dogs  and  guns,  for  when  a  thief  sneaks  through 
iThe  vegetable  Watch  dogs  will  let  out  a  fearsome  "Bo-o-o-h!'' 


''Oh,  come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  will  never,  never  do, 

por  if  a  stolen  kiss  you  take  the  trees  will  tell  on  you. 

The  hubbies  who  are  fearful  of  home-going  in  the  dark 

Are  safe,  for  leaves  will  tell  the  "cops"  of  robbers  in  the  park. 


>Af/F?fc  0X^  HIM' 


A  flovver  pot  near  the  pantry — when  mother  has  gone  out — 
Will  guard  the  jam  and  put  all  artful  Johnn/s  schemes  to  rout; 
For  if  he  covers  op  the  plant  those  rtit^rx  tale^bearing  ferns 
Will  tell,  and  Johnny  will  be  spanked  whi^n  mother,  dear,  returns. 

—The  New  York  American. 


THE  BEST  BrAaRTHS. 

Alex.  Henderson  of  Vaogfaan^s  Seed 
Btore,  Chicago,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, gaye  the  following  list  of  named 
hyacinths : 

Charles  Dickens  (pink),  beautiful 
pink,  fine  formed  large  spike.  This  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  finest  pink  hyacinths. 
It  forces  easily  and  always  gives  satis- 
faction. Those  who  know  its  valae  use 
it  largely. 

General  Pelissier,  brilliant  carmine, 
compact  spike,  very  early  and  easy  forcer. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  finest  scar- 
let hyacinths  for  forcing. 

Gertrude,  rosy  pink,  compact  spike 
and  large  bulb.  A  first-class  forcing  va- 
riety, profitable  for  market  work.  Being 
of  erect  habit,  it  is  also  excellent  for 
bedding. 

Gigantea,  fine  blush  pink,  large  com- 
pact spike.  The  name  indicates  its  char- 
acter, as  it  has  a  giant  spike.  Is  an 
excellent  forcer,  and  well  known  among 
florists  as  a  profitable  variety  for  forc- 
ing for  market. 

Roi  des  Beiges  is  one  of  the  finest 
scarlet  hyacinths;  keeps  its  color  longer 
than  any  other  scarlet  hyacinth. 

Lord  Macaulay,  deep  carmine  pink 
with  white  eye,  the  brightest  of  the 
dark  reds.  Extra  large  and  compact 
spike,  a  splendid  hyacinth.  It  is  fonnd 
in  every  collection  for  exhibition,  a  proof 
of  its  great  value. 

Moreno,  extra  fine  pink,  very  large 
spike  and  bells,  forces  easily.  It  is  a 
splendid  hyacinth  and  found  in  every 
collection  for  exhibition.  We  highly 
recommend  this  variety  for  growing  in 
large  quantities  for  forcing. 

Baroness  Van  Thuyll,  pure  white,  large 
compact  spike,  very  fine  for  early  forc- 
ing. 

British  Queen,  pure  white,  grand  spike 
and  large  bulb,  not  sufficiently  known. 
A  fine  variety. . 

Grandeur  a  Merveille,  a  fine  blush 
white,  very  large  spike.  There  is  no 
better  hyacinth  of  this  color  to  grow  in 
quantity. 

La  Grandesse,  extra  fine  snow-white, 
large  spike,  and  fine  formed  bells,  grand 
flower.  This  is  an  exhibition  variety 
which  has  no  equal  among  the  single 
white  hyacinths.  Those  who  know  its  value 
use  it  largely,  and  every  season  the  stock 
of  it  runs  short  in  Holland. 

Mme.  Van  der  Hoop,  pure  white,  ex- 
tra large  bells.  Forces  easily  and  is 
also  very  useful  for  outdoors,  because 
of  its  erect  habit.  This  is  a  fine  variety, 
which  we  recommend  for  use  in  large 
quantities. 

Baron  Van  Thuyll,  dark  bright  blue, 
large  compact  spike,  has  the  same  habit 
as  the  well-known  white  and  pink  Baron 
Van  Thuyll. 

Charles  Dickens,  dark  porcelain  blue, 
ve^ry  large  compact  spike,  fine  trade  va- 
riety, sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Enchantress,  clear  light  blue,  one  of 
the  finest  light  blues,  extra  fine  spike. 
An  exhibition  variety.  Highly  recom- 
mended for  forcing. 

Grand  Li  las,  extra  fine  porcelain  blue, 
grand  large  spike  and  bells.  Forces  very 
easily.  Is  one  of  the  finest  light  bine 
hyacinths. 

Grand  Maitre,  deep  porcelain  blue, 
broad  large  spike  and  very  large  bqlb, 
a  grand  variety. 

King  of  the  Blues,  deep  glossy  bine, 
large  compact  spike,  the  finest  dark  blue 
hyacinth  in  cultivation. 
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SURLIGBT  DOUBLfi  GLASS  SASH. 

Growers  who  have  bad  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  covering  and  uncover- 
ing sash  in  winter  weather  and  have 
suffered  loss  by  the  covering  material 
keeping  the  light  from  .  the  plants  will 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  double  glazed 
sash  that,  its  makers  claim,  does  away 
with  all  this  trouble  and  expense  and 
insures  healthy,  vigorous  growth  in  the 
plants.  The  two  layers  of  glass  are  at 
some  little  distance  from  each  other, 
and  between  them  is  a  space  that  is  al- 
ways filled  with  dry  air  that  acts  as 
a  non-conductor  to  heat  or  cold  and  yet 
presents  no  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  light. 

This  sash  is  made  by  the  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  506  Floyd  street, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  it  is  protected  by 
letters  patent  owned  by  the  company. 
More  than  2,000  sash  were  made  and 
sold  during  the  winter  of  1007-1908, 
and  these  went  principally  to  small 
growers  and  users  of  small  quantities 
all  over  the  country.  In  a  booklet  sent 
out  by  the  company  over  40  growers  in 
widely  separated  localities  give  their  opin- 
ions on  the  labor  saving  qualities  of  the 
sash  and  the  great  aid  they  are  to  the 
grower.  They  substantiate  the  claims 
of  the  makers,  which,  among  others,  in- 
clude: The  sash  with  the  double  glass 
are  warmer  than  single  glass  sash  cov- 
ered with  mats.  Absolutely  no  covering 
is  needed,  even  in  zero  weather,  to  pro- 
tect cabbage,  cauliflower  or  other  half 
hardy  plants,  while  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  similar  tender  crops  have  been  win- 
tered by  their  aid  and  without  covering 
when  the  thermometer  ranged  down  near- 
ly to  zero.  The  constant  light  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  plants  and  the  air  space, 
warmed  during  the  day,  remains  warm 
and  keeps  the  temperature  up  in  the 
frames.  Made  of  Louisiana  red  cypress 
the  sash  are  very  lasting  and  the  extra 
glass,  which  lasts  practically  forever, 
is  undoubtedly  cheaper  than  mats,  which 
have  to  be  renewed  annually. 


Obituary. 


p.  AUGUSTE  PmOTEAU. 

Pierre  Auguste  Pinoteau  superintend- 
ent of  parks  and  squares  in  Montreal, 
Que.,  since  18S9,  died  at  his  home  Sep- 
tember 9.  Three  weeks  before  his  death 
he  underwent  an  operation  and  it  was 
thought  he  would  recover  but  complica- 
tions ensued  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
Mr.  Pinoteau  was  a  splendid  public  ser- 
vant and  had  done  much  good  work  in 
beautifying  the  parks  and  squares  of  the 
city.  I>uring  the  period  of  his  man- 
agement the  area  of  the  parks  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  he  also  established 
a  nursery  in  Lafontaine  park  which  has 
furnished  a  large  number  of  fine  trees 
each  year  for  use  in  the  parks. 

Mr.  Pinoteau  was  bom  at  Villeneuve, 
France,  August  13.  1855,  and  began  to 
imbibe  horticultural  knowledge  early  at 
the  College  of  Horticulture  of  the  De- 
partment of  Cher.  He  migrated  to 
Canada  in  May,  1874,  and  eight  years 
later  took  charj^e  of  the  greenhouses  in 
Mount  Royal  park  in  Montreal  under  the 
direction  of  Wm.  McGibbon,  at  that  time 
park  superintendent  and  whom  Mr.  Pi- 
noteau followed  in  this  office.  He  mar- 
ried on  January  8,  1881,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Fonqucallaz.  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mon- 
treal French  Mutual  Society  and  of  the 
Veterans  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
France  and  he  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Merite  Agricole  de  France,  Aug- 
ust 4,  1908. 


The  Oracle. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  'TUl  OBAGLI**  on 

any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  th^  paper  oolv.  and  make  your  wants 
Ciearh  known  in  as  lew  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  c»ies  be  slven. 

BLACK  SPOT  ON  AMERICAN  BEAUTT. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
black  spot  that  attacks  American  Beauty 
pose?  H.  R. 

Actinonema  ros«   (Fries.) 


COKET  TOAATO. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

What  is  the  size  of  the  fruit  of  this 
variety  and  how  much  will  it  yield  to  the 
plant?  H.  E.  F. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size  and  yields 
about  six  fruits  to  the  plant. 


hatch  in  early  summer,  as  they  will  not 
penetrate  the  heavy  covering  female  scale 
in  winter.  The  time  of  hatching  will 
vaiy.  with  the  latitude,  from  the  nrst  to 
the  end  of  May.  The  Toung  ai«  then 
spread  out  over  the  bark  and  are  com- 
paratively easily  killed.  Any  of  the 
summer  strengths  of  kerosene  emulsion 
or  other  oily  washes  referred  to  in  the 
above  circular  may  be  employed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scale  covering  has 
become  so  dense  and  hardened  by  this 
time  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  very 
successfully  kill  the  insects  by  any  ap- 
plication which  the  plants  will  safety 
stand,  it  is  better  to  postpone  treat- 
ment until  next  April  or  May,  after 
the  young  begin  to  hatch. 


SniLAX  INJURED. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Wliat  is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed 
smilax  and  what  can  I  do  to  cure  it? 
Tobacco  smoke  has  apparently  no  effect 


PRUNING  EVERGREENS. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  would  be  pleased  to  know  the  best 
time  of  year  to  prune  spruce,  arbor-vits, 
hemlock  and  all  evergreens.  I  think  it 
might  be  of  benefit  to  some  others  as 
well  as  myself. 

Rhode  Island.  J.  J. 

For  all  heavy  pruning  of  the  spruce, 
arbor-vita»,  hemlock  and  all  coniferous 
evergreens,  I  prefer  to  do  the  work  in  the 
spring  before  the  new  growth  starts.    In 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH. 


upon  it.     I  am  syringing  it  daily  when 
bright.  J.  S. 

The  smilax  shoots  sent  were  rather 
badly  affected  with  red  spider.  You  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  up  the  spray- 
ing with  clear  water,  not  treating  the 
whole  bed  heavily,  but  spraying  where 
the  light  tint  of  the  foliage  shows  the 
presence  of  the  insects.  Follow  it  up 
regularly  and  carefully  and  the  insects 
will  soon  be  destroyed. 


SCALE  ON  BOXWOOD. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  boxwood  edg- 
ing which  is  badly  affected  with  scale. 
Can  you  name  it  and  tell  me  how  to  ex- 
terminate it?  I  sprayed  with  scalecide 
and  had  little  success.  Any  information 
yon  can  give  me  in  regard  to  it  will  be 
gladly   received.  S.   S. 

Connecticut. 

The  scale  on  boxwood  is  the  oyster- 
shell  scale  (Mytilaspis  pomorum).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  widespread  orchard 
pests  in  America,  and  attacks  also  a 
great  variety  of  ornamental  plants  and 
shrubs.  An  application  of  the  lime>sul- 
phur  wash  just  before  the  buds  swell 
is  very  effective  against  this  insect.  It 
does  not  destroy  the  eggs  beneath  the 
old  scales,  but  seems  to  be  very  effective 
in  killing  the  young  when  they  emerge 
in  spring  or  early  summer.  The  use  of 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  indicated  in 
Circular  42  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  San  Jose  scale.  Tnis 
circular  can  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  oily  washes  re- 
ferred to  in  this  circular  are  also  avail- 
able, but  must  be  applied  after  the  eggs 


pruning  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  up 
where  some  particular  density  of  form  is 
required,  as  in  hedges  and  the  formal 
garden,  summer  pruning  is  resorted  to 
and  this  may  be  done  in  July  and  Aug- 
ust. Fall  or  winter  pruning  of  such 
evergreens  is  not  desirable  in  this  lati- 
tude as  it  robs  the  plant  of  its  natural 
protection  against  the  cold  winds.  Cuts 
made  in  the  spring  or  summer  are  im- 
mediately covered  with  resin  and  heal 
much  more  quicklv  than  those  made  in 
the   freezing   weather. 


CARNATIONS  UNHEALTHY. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  ray  Beacon  and  Victory  carnation 
plants?  Both  varieties  are  growing  fine 
in  a  sandy  soil  but  the  young  shoots  all 
seem  to  be  deformed;  the  tips  of  them 
look  shriveled  and  they  stick  together 
on  the  point  and  do  not  seem  to  open 
out  right.  Beacon  is  worse  than  Vic- 
tory. Both  varieties  were  potbound  be- 
fore they  were  planted.  What  can  I 
do  to  them  to  get  rid  of  this? 

^  I'-   N.   F. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  green  fly  work- 
ing down  in  the  new  growths.  The  varie- 
ty Victory  we  have  found  to  be  espec- 
ially susceptible  to  this  trouble  if  not 
watched  very  closely.  I  would  advise 
planting  inside  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  fumigating  the  house  on  every  favor- 
able occasion  until  the  trouble   is  over- 

SouTH  Btron,  N.^— Gust^  Noack 
of  Batavia  acted  as  judge  of  the  flower 
exhibits  at  the  recent  show  here. 
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by  the  Oaidemng  Ca 

\  t»  TiM  GardMiliig 

QAiKDBHiHe  Is  gotten  up  for  iti  zeaden  and  In 
dielr  inteiett,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all.  t« 
inalke  U  iBtaieiting.  If  it  does  not  ezaotly  suit 
your  oase,  please  write  and  tell  vt  what  y«u  want 
It  Is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ABX  anT  i^Dwnoiis  vou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra-Uoal 
(sardeaing  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SXND  us  Kons  of  your  experience  In  gsrdenlnfz 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  suooDSies  tbr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  enco'iraged,  and  of  your 
laiuires,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SiKD  us  Photosrapbs  OB  Bkbtcbes  of  vour 
flowers,  gardens^  greenhouses,  fruiU,  Tegetables, 
or  hortioultural  appliances  that  we  oiay  have 
^hem  encraved  for  Gabdbnika. 
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Drought  continues  to  injure  nearly  all 
crops. 

The  chrysanthemum  grower  is  a  busy 
man  now,  or  should  be. 

The  plum  crop  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula is  unusually   large  this  season. 

Plenty  of  soil  should  be  prepared  and 
stored  under  some  cover  for  winter  .use  in 
the  greenhouses. 

There  are  worse  times  than  the  pres- 
ent to  start  a  diary  or  note  book  on  cul- 
tural and  other  details. 


Gebakiuh  cuttings  are  diort  in  many 
places;  the  season  has  caused  freedom  ot 
flower  rather  than  growth. 

A  Recent  bulletin  by  the  South  Da- 
kota Bsperiment  Station  treats  very  fully 
upon  **Uust8  of  Cereals  and  Other 
Plants." 

Persons  sending  newspaper  clippings 
should  always  indicate  the  name,  and  es- 
pecially the  date,  of  the  paper  from  which 
thi^  are  taken.  Otherwise  they  are  oft- 
en useless. 

A  Return  to  favor  of  the  Rex  varie- 
ties of  begonia  is  tboug^Ut  by  some  grow- 
ers to  be  imminent.  Many  of  the  bet- 
ter varieties  are  very  beautiful  and  wor- 
thy of  consideratioa 

Always  be  ready,  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, to  fire  up  should  a  period  of  wet 
weather  set  in.  Chrysanthemums  need  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  from  now  on  and 
a  damp  stagnant  one  is  bad  from  all 
points  of  view. 

We  have  received  the  list  of  the  Old 
Colony  Nursery  (T.  R.  Watson)  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  it  is  a  very  complete 
one.  This  firm  takes  the  greatest  care  to 
have  all  plants  sent  out  carefully  packed 
and  true  to  name,  and  also  agrees  to  re- 
fund the  money  for  any  plant  that  does 
not  turn  out  true.  The  list  contains  all 
the  best  and  most  popular  deciduous 
trees,  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  climbing 
and  wild  roses,  vines,  climbers  and  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  is  a  very  complete 
one.  This  nursery  has  been  established 
for  nearly  60  years,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  best  stock  in  all  classes. 


YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  for  1007,  containing  702 
pages  of  miscellaneous  matter,  many  full 
page  plates  and  other  illustrations. 
Among  the  papers  of  interest  to  our 
readers  are  "Progress  in  Some  of  the 
New  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry," by  B.  T.  Galloway;  "Notable 
Depredations  by  Forest  Insects,"  by  A. 
D.  Hopkins;  "The  Art  of  Seed  Selec- 
tion and  Breeding,"  bv  A.  D.  Shame! ; 
"Dust  Preventives."  by  Logan  WaHer 
Page;  "Cutting  Timber  on  the  National 
Forests  and  Providing  for  a  Future  Sup- 
ply," by  Raphael  Zon  and  E.  H.  Clapp; 
"Promising  New  Fruits,"  by  Wm.  A. 
Taylor;  "The  Status  of  the  American 
Lemon  Industry,"  by  0.  Harold  Powell; 
"Truck  Farming  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States,"  by  L.  C.  Corbett;  "The  Codling 
Moth  or  Apple  Worm,"  by  A.  L.  Quaint- 
anee;  "Diseases  of  Ornamental  Trees," 
by   Haven  Metcalf. 


NEW  PLANTS. 


The  following  new  plants  have  been 
recently  noted  in  the  British  papers: 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum. — A  charm- 
ing hardy  border  plant  found  growing 
in  Western  China  at  elevations  ranging 
from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  introduced 
to  cultivation  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  Sons. 
The  plants  attain  a  height  ranging  from 
18  to  24  inches,  and  the  soft  lilac-col- 
ored flowers,  which  have  pale-yellow  sta* 
mens,  are  borne  in  panicles  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  It  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  August  18  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting. 

Phi  ladelph  us  purpureo-maculatus. — A 
handsome  shrub  of  medium  stature  de- 
scribed as  having  been  raised  from  seeds 
ripened  by  Phi  ladelph  us  Lemoinei  Fanta- 
sie;  a  hyi»rid  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  from 
a  cross  between  P.  Mcxicanus  and  anoth- 


er form.  This  fine  form  is  of  medium  stat- 
lure,  and  bears  pure  white  flowers  witii 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal; 
in  the  fignre  the  blotdi  is  rose-red,  and 
much  lighter  than  the  coloring  of  the 
flower!S  of  any  of  the  many  plants  of  P. 
purpureo-maculatus  that  have  come  under 
our  notice.  With  reference  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  valuable  shrub  W.  J.  Bean 
writes:  "A  mode  of  cultivation  which 
answers  exceedingly  well  for  Philad^ 
phuB  Lemoinei  at  Kew  may  be  adopttd 
for  this  plant  also.  This  is  to  cat  away 
the  shoots  that  have  flowered  aa  soon  ii 
the  btoflnonvB  are  over,  thus  leaving  be- 
hind nothing  but  the  young  growths  •f 
the  carrent  year.  These  grow  quickly, 
and  make  long  flowering  shoots  for  the 
following  year,  to  be  cut  away  in  their 
turn.  Propagation  ia  most  reaidily  ef- 
fected by  cuttings  made  of  the  youag 
shoots  whilst  they  are  still  in  a  aend- 
herbaceous  condition.  Placed  in  a  briak 
bottom-heat  they  strike  root  in  a  few 
days."  

PROTEaiNG  ROSES. 

Kd.  Gardening: — 

In  the  spring  of  1907  I  bedded  out 
Devoniensis,  Safrano,  Perle  des  Jardins 
and  similar  roses.  In  the  fall  I  set  a 
cold  frame  around  them  of  double  waits 
18  inches  apart,  filled  the  space  with 
leaves,  straw,  etc.,  and  covered  with 
glass.  They  stood  our  below-sero  winter, 
and  you  may  know  how  much  hurt  they 
were  when  I  say  that  Safrano  and  Perle 
des  Jardins  have  shoots  five  feet  high  %• 
inch  diameter  at  butt,  and  Devoniensis 
but  a  foot  shorter. 

Yet  I  was  told  by  authorities  that 
Safrano  and  Devoniensis  would  not  atand 
out  in  our  winter,  even  with  protection, 
but  experience  of  years  ago  told  me  that 
they  would,  protected  as  I  did  them. 

This  suggests  a  query — May  not  the 
protection  of  a  deep  bed  of  leaves  or 
similar  material  really  protect  such 
roses  from  the  cold,  but  by  shutting  off 
air  from  the  live  wood  kill  the  plant  by 
suffocation?  Wm.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  other 
growers  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  It 
is  an  especially  appropriate  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  as  the  season  for  pro- 
tecting roses  will  soon  be  here. — Ed.1 


NOTES  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  green- 
houses at  Carroll  park  is  creating  quite 
a  little  tempest,  the  citizens  of  contigu- 
ous territory  protesting  against  the  action 
and  proposing  to  call  an  indignation 
meeting  to  give  effect  to  their  views. 
They  consider  the  removal  of  the  struc- 
tures would  be  a  discrimination  against 
their  section  of  the  city,  and  they  are 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  public  oflBcials 
and  persons  of  political  influence  to  pre- 
vent it.  For  some  years  flower  shows 
were  held  in  these  glass  houses,  especial- 
ly of  chrysanthemums,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  thousands  of  visitors  were  pleased 
and  instructed  by  them.  The  houses  were 
built  about  seven  years  ago  and  are  said 
to  have  cost  $40,000.  The  cost  of  their 
maintenance  is  estimated  at  $3,000,  not 
a  great  sum  when  the  pleasure  of  so  large 
a  population  is  considered.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  matter,  it  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  see  so  intense  and  widequtad 
an  interest  being  taken  by  a  great  many 
people  in  anything  that  pertains  to  ."flori- 
culturc.  A  popular  movement  which  ar- 
gues that  flower  shows  are  instmctive 
as  well  as  pleasurable  shows  nrogress  it 
being  made. 
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Societies. 


NATIOIfAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Several  special  preminms  have  been 
offered  since  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
liminary premium  list  for  the  National 
Flower  Show.  Through  Charles  H.  Tot- 
ty  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  W.  Wells,  of  Mers- 
tham,  Eng.,  offers  a  gold,  silver  and  a 
bronse  medal  for  six  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themum, W.  M.  Moir,  to  be  shown  in 
one  vase  on  stems  2\^  feet  long. 

J.  A.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  C,  offers 
for  the  best  five  plants  of  Begonia 
Agatha,  ^25. 

The  S.  S.  Pennock-Meehan  Co.,  Phila- 
^Iphia,  Pa.,  offers  a  cup  for  the  best 
bridal  bouqnet  of  wbidi  the  main  fea- 
tures shall  be  lily  of  the  valley  and 
white  orchids  or  all  lily  of  the  valley, 
with  the  usual  shower  trimmings,  rib- 
bon, etc. 

It  is  urgently  requested  that  all  firms 
and  individuals  who  contemplate  offer- 
ing special  premiums  communicate  at 
once  with  the  secretary  in  order  that 
their  offers  may  be  included  in  the  final 
issue  of  the  premium  list  which  will  go 
to  press  in  about  two  weeks. 

It  is  requested  by  the  premium  com- 
mittee that  any  new  special  premiums  be 
offered  for  classes  which  appear  in  the 
premium  list  already  published,  rather 
than  for  a  new  class. 

J.  H.  BuRDETT,  Sec'y. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 
Scott  Mesiortol  motf. 

At  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  receive  funds  for  a  memorial  to  the 
late  William  Scott.  The  movement  met 
with  hearty  response  and  the  committee 
is  still  receiving  the  checks  of  those  who 
wish  to  participate.  As  it  is  desired  to 
conclude  the  matter  without  delay,  the 
committee  hopes  that  all  those  who  have 
not  contributed  to  the  fund  and  wish  to 
do  so,  or  who  hold  moneys  collected  for 
the  fund,  will  at  once  forward  their 
checks,  payable  to  Fred  Breitmeyer. 
treasurer,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

Fred  Breitmsteb. 

E.  F.   WiNTEBSON, 

A.  QUDB,  

•TOHN    BiBNIE, 
H.  H.  RiTTEB, 

Committee. 


American  Au'n  of  Railroad  Gardeners. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Associatio/i  of  Railroad  Gar- 
deners was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
September  0,  with  an  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
at  last  yearns  meeting.  The  following 
programme  was  presented:  "Chief  Gar- 
dener: His  Oflice  and  Work,"  by  J.  Gip- 
ner ;  "What  Tools  Are  Essential  to  Main- 
tain a  Good  I^wn,"  by  C.  Hirsch ;  **Who 
Should  Cut  the  Grass,  Gardener  or  Sec- 
tion Man,  and  Why,**  by  J.  A.  Byrne; 
'^Comparative  Extent  of  the  Use  of  Bed- 
ding Plants  and  Shrubbery  on  Station 
Grounds,*'  by  E.  A.  Richardson ;  **The 
L«awn  Mower :  How  to  Use,  Maintain  and 
Transport  It,'*  by  Patrick  Foy ;  "Improv- 
ing a  Plat  Forty  by  Eighty  Feet  at  End 
of  Passenger  Depot,  Track  and  Platform 
on  One  Side,  Street  on  Other,"  by  J.  S. 
Butterfield;  "Bedding  Plants:  What  to 
Grow,"  by  H.  A.  Bode ;  "The  Labor  Ques- 
tion— ^the  Gardening  Department :  How  to 
Organize  and  Operate  It,"  by  C.  H. 
Tritschler;  "The  American  Association  of 
Railroad    Gardeners,    What    It    Stands 


For,"  by  G.  B.  Moulder.    Open  discussion 
on  all  topics. 

The  following  members  attended:  J. 
Rinch,  Val.  Wichler,  Geo.  B.  Moulder, 
W.  A.  Wilson,  H.  A.  Bode,  G.  B.  Pres- 
ton, Noah  McMahon,  H.  S.  Moulder  and 
G.  Hillibrand,  of  the  Illinois  Central  R. 
R. ;  J.  Gipner  and  T.  C.  Rice,  of  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.;  J.  S.  Butter- 
field,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. ;  Chas. 
M.  Swayger,  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. ; 
Carl  Hirsch,  of  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R. ; 
J.  A.  Byrne,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R. 
R. ;  C.  H.  Tritschler,  of  the  New  Orleans, 

Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.;  Bond, 

of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  W.  S.  Dun- 


The  Late  P.  A.  P«ao:eau. 


lop,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific ;  E.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  Boston  &  Albany;  F.  W. 
Vail,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Pat- 
rick B*oy,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Carl  Hirsch,  president.  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  R.  R. ;  Geo.  B.  Mould- 
er, Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  secretary-treas- 
urer; J.  S.  Butterfield,  chairman,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  R.  R. ;  J.  Gipner,  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.;  J.  A.  Byrne,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  executive  committee.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  very  anxious  to  extend  the 
membership,  all  railroad  gardeners  being 
eligible.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Secretary  Geo.  B.  Mould- 
er, Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  Park  Row^ 
Chicago. 

TifE  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers'  Association  will  be  held 
October  27-21)  at  a  time  when  a  large  and 
varied  exhibition  of  nuts  is  possible.  A 
good  programme  is  being  arranged  and 
much  important  business  will  come  up 
from  the  various  committees,  also  reports 
from  state  vice-presidents.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  place  of 
much  historical  interest.  Lesflets  have 
been  issued  in  which  President  F.  H. 
Bumette  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Sec- 
retary Wilson  of  Poulan,  Ga.,  urge  mem- 
bers to  attend,  to  exhibit  and  to  bring 
others. 


Baltimore,  Md. — Considerable  inter- 
est has  been  shown  in  the  flower  and 
.fruit  exhibits  at  the  state  fair.  F.  C. 
Bauer.  Mrs.  A.  Selig.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dixon 
and  Mrs.  M.  Montgomery  were  the  prin- 
cipal prize-winners. 


RBW  filfGlARD  BAILU  SOdBTT. 
IxlUMtion  at  Br>ttoii,  8c  ptemb«r  17-19 

The  first  exhibition  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  England  D^lia  So- 
ciety opened  in  Lorimer  hall,  Tremont 
Temple,  September  *17,  and  continaed 
through  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The 
exhibition  was  most  gratifying,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  great  collection  of  fine 
dahlia  stock  was  ever  before  staged  at  a 
single  exhibition.  With  cactus,  peony 
and  all  other  varieties  known  to  the 
fanciers  the  show  was  a  rare  treat  to 
all  who  love  the  dahlia — ^and  who  doea 
not?  So  many  good  flowers  were  shown 
that  it  is  impossible  to  here  make  par- 
ticular mention  of  every  exhibit.  Note- 
worthy were  new  varieties  from  the 
Marblehead  dahlia  farm  of  W.  W.  Raw- 
son  &  Co.,  Dreer's  White  from  H.  A. 
Dreer  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  and  many 
others. 

J.  K.  Alexander,  E.  Bridgewater; 
Towle's  Dahlia  Gardens,  Reading ;  George 
H.  Walker,  N.  Dighton;  the  Femcroft 
Dahlia  Gardens,  Danvers ;  the  Dorchester 
Dahlia  Gardens,  Dorchester;  Harry  H. 
Kendal  of  Newton  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 
of  Medford,  all  had  fine  exhibits.  Ken- 
daPs  Giant  (red)  is  a  giant  indeed. 
Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  singles  were 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty, 
liorimer  hall  was  not  large  enough  to 
hold  them  all.  and  the  overi9ow  was 
staged  in  Gilbert  hall,  but  being  on  the 
same  floor  there  was  no  inconvenience. 
Albert  Scott,  the  retail  florist  of  Beacon 
street,  furnished  a  ve^  handsome  stage 
decoration  of  ferns.  Secretary  Maurice 
Fuld  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  energy 
and  courtesy.    The  awards  follow: 

GKNBBAL    COLLSOTION     OF    DAHLIAS 

Cactus. — E.  8.   Mannel,   Newport,   R.  I.,  first. 

Decorative. — Dorchester  Dahlia  Qardens,  Dor- 
cheHter.   Mass.,  first. 

Show.—Rd.  Lefayonr,  Marblehead.  lUis., 
first;  W.  D.  Mood,  Lyno,  Mass.,  secood. 

Best  combination  of  above  classes. — ^Dorches- 
ter Dahlia  OardeDS,  first;  B.  W.  Ela,  Wubara. 
Mass.,  second;  W.  D.  Moon,  third;  Bd.  Le- 
favonr,  fourth;  Arthur  L.  Browo,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,   fifth. 

Vase  of  2S  blooms  cactus,  any  named  va- 
riety.—Wm.  F.  Turner  A  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mans.,   fir«t. 

Vase  of  2S  blooms  decoratiTe,  any  nmoMd  va- 
rioty. — ^E,   W.   Ela,  first. 

CACTUS    TABIBmBS. 

Six  blooms,  six  named  ▼arieties. — Wm.  F. 
Turner  ft  Co..  first;  Johnson  ft  Hall,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  second;  Wm.  H.  Symonds.  Marblehead, 
Maas..    third. 

Twelve  blooms,  12  named  varieties. — Wm.  F. 
Turner  ft  Co..  first;  Joseph  Thorp,  Taunton. 
Mass.,  second. 

Twenty-four  blooms.  24  named  varieties. — ^W. 
P.  Hayden.  Rockland,  Mass.,  first. 

DBCOEATIVI    VABICnXS. 

Six  blooms,  six  named  varieties. — Wm.  F. 
TurDcr  ft  Co..  first;  F.  L.  Tiokham,  Brockton, 
Mara..   secoDd;   Wm.   H.   Symonds,   third. 

Twelve  blooms,  12  named  varieties. — John- 
son ft  Hall,  first. 

SHOW  VAsanxmn, 

Six  blooms,  six  named  varieties. — W.  H. 
Symonds,  first;  F.  L.  Tinkham.  second. 

Twelve  blooms.  32  named  varieties. — J.  K. 
Alexander,  Bast  Bridgewster,  Mass.,  first;  John- 
son ft  Hall,   second;   A.  L.   Brown,   third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  24  named  varieties. — W. 
P.  Hayden.  first. 

_SIx  blooms,  fancy  six  named  varieties. — ^Wm. 
H.  Symon«l8,  first;  J.  K.  Alexander,  second:  F. 
L.  Tinkham,  third. 

Twenty-four  vases  pompon,  24  named  varieties. 
— Wm.  P.  Hayden.  first. 

SiDgle  dnhlias.  12  vases,  12  named  varieties. — 
A.  L.  Brown,  first. 

SPCCIAL     C1.A8SX8 — NON-COMICXBOXAL    OBOWaSS. 

Six  cactus,  six  named  varieties. — N.  A.  Lind- 
soy.  Marbleliead,  Mass.,  first. 

Twelve  cactus,  12  named  varieties. — Miss 
Funny  Foster.  Newport,  B.  I.,  first;  N.  A. 
Lindaey,  spcond;  Alvin  A.  Bassett,  Marblehead, 
Mans.,  third;  J.  W.  Stone,  Marblehead.  Mass., 
fourth. 

Twelve  decorative.  12  named  varieties. — ^D.  W. 
BiilMok.    Berlin.    Md..    first. 

Six  show  and  fancy,  six  named  varieties. — 
Alvin  A.  Bassett.  first;  F.  B.  Baton,  second; 
N.   \.  Lindsey,   third. 

Six  pompon,  six  named  varieties.— N.  A. 
LlndRev.   first;  Alvin  A.  Bassett,  second. 

Twelve  pompon,  12  named  varieties.— F.  B. 
Baton,    first.  t 

Twelve  single,  all  types,  12  named  varietlfB;^ 
N.  A.  LInilney.  first.  IV^ 

DAflLIAS    FOB    BTZB— ONB   Uf   VABB. 

Larsrext  cactus  dahlia. — ^Wm.  F.  Turner  ft 
Co..   first. 
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Lnrgest  decoratite  dahlim. — ^Wm.  F.  Turner 
ft  Go.,  first;  W.  W.  Rawson  k,  Co.,  Boston, 
Maaa.,  second. 

Largest   plain   show  dahlia. — Wm.  F.   Tamer 

*  Co.,  first. 

Largest  peony-flowered  dablia. — W.  W.  Baw- 
son  ft  Co.,  first;  Wm.  F.  Turner  ft  Co.,  second. 

Largest  single  dalilla:— Wm.  F.  Torner  ft  Co., 
first. 

Smallest  plain  pompon  dablia. — B.  F.  Bart. 
Taanton,  Mass.,  first;  F.  B.  Baton,  second. 

•  Smallest  cactus  dalilla. — Wm.  F.  Turner  ft 
Co.,  first. 

Smallest  decoratlTe  dahlia.— Wm.  H.  By- 
monds,   first. 

Seedling  dahUa  of  1008,  originated  by  the  ex- 
hibitor.—W.  W.  Rawson  ft  Co..  award  of  re- 
cognition for  cactus  dahlia,  Marblehead;  Wm.  H. 
Richardson.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  award  of  re- 
cognition   for   cactus   dahlia    Marion. 

Giant  show  dahliaa,  indudiog  the  following 
▼arietles:  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Qet^sburg,  W.  W. 
Kawson,  Ooternor  Guild,  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
General  Miles,  Le  Colosse,  Dr.  Klrtland,  Cubed 
Giant,  Meteor,  Professor  Mansfield  and  any 
other  aimllar  In  slse  and  form. — F.  L.  Tlnkbam, 

second.  

snciAL  Fsms. 

rOffered  by  indlTiduals.  value  to  be  paid  in 
dablU  roots  selected  from  the  caulogue  of  the 
donor  In  spring  of  1900.) 

Twenty-five  blooms,  assorted  colors  and  types, 
prise  offered  by  W.  H.  Symonda.— Wm.  P.  Tur- 
ner ft  Co.,  first;  Dorchester  Dahlia  Gardens, 
second:   F.  L.  Tlnkham,  third. 

Best  American  seedling  of  1007  or  1008.  cac- 
tus and  decorative  only,  i>rlae  offered  by  R.  A. 
Amend.  Danvers.  Mass. — Geo.  B.  GIU,  Medford, 
Mass.,  first. 

Twelve  blooms  dahlia.  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
prise  offered  by  Edwin  8.  Manuel,  Newport,  R. 
I.— R.  W.  Ela,  first. 

Twelve  blooms  dahlia.   Countess  of  Lonsdale. 

else  offered  by   Eilwin  S.   Manuel.— Dorchester 
ahlla  Ganlens.  first.  _  ^^,       ^.  .*  ^     ..««. 

Twelve  blooms  cactus  dahlia,  distinct,  com- 
mercial growers  barred,  prhw  offered  by  James 
Stredwick  ft  Son.  St.  Leonarda  on  Sea.  Eng.— 
N.  A.  Llndaey.  first;  B.  F.  Dwyer,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  second. 

8PXCIAL   KOHKT   rUZXS. 

Three  long-stemmed  blooms  of  dablia.  W.  W. 
Rawson,  prise  offered  by  W.  W.  Rawson  ft  Co. 
— Wm.  F.  Turner  ft  Co..  first. 

Twelve  blooms  of  dahlia,  Mrs.  ^Boosevelt, 
prise  offered  by  Hennr  F.  Mlcbell  Co..  Phila- 
delphia. Pu.— wm.  F.  Turner  ft  Co.,  first. 

Not  less  than  six  blooms  of  dahlia,  Faunus, 
prise  offered  by  J.  Burrell  *^Co..  Cambridge, 
gnir.— Wm.   F.  Turner  ft  Co.,  first. 

Grand  Mlver  honor  me«1al.  offered  by  German 
Dahlia  Society  for  largest  number  cglecUon 
of   cactus   dahlias   of   German   origin.— Wm.    F. 

''^°8?lver*m^al  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
14-ons.  France,  for  12  most  beautiful  varieties 
of    French    cactus    and    decorative    dahlias. — ^E. 

*  Handsome  solid  sllver-cUt  medal,  offered  by 
Dobble  ft  Co..  Rothesay.  Scot.,  to  be  «;yarted  to 
the  most  successful  exhibitors.— Wm.  B.  Turner 
ft  Co. 


USB  OF  CLinUNG  PLANTS  ON  BUILDINGS. 

There  cannot  well  be  any  diflference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
climbing  plants,  and  their  usefulness  in 
the  garden;  but  there  is  room  for  a  di- 
versity of  views  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  used  on  the  walls  of  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  This  diversi^ 
is  greater  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  finds  expression  in  walls  bare  of 
greenerv,  that  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  a  liberal  use  of  plants  of  scandent 
habit ;  and  in  the  covering  up  of  build- 
ings remarkable  for  their  historic  inter- 
est or  architectural  beauty,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  hide  froa  view  their  distinctive 
features.  ,  ,   .  *     *u« 

This  diflference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  climbing  plants  should 
be  used  on  the  walls  of  dwelling  houses 
and  public  buildings  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  probably  a  more  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  stating  a  few  of 
the  principal  points  that  should  have  at- 
tention in  the  planting  of  climbers 
against  walls  than  in  endeavoring  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  diversity  oi 
views  that  are  held.  It  is  jniPjrtant  to 
give  first  tonsideration  to  the  fact  that 
buildings,  whether  public  or  pnvate,  are 
not  erected  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  charms  of  viwrous  roses, 
rampant  ampelopsis,  or  rapidly  running 
ivies.  They  are  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  clothing  of _their  walls 
with  climbers  has  for  its  object  the  en- 
hancement of  what  beauty  they  may  pos- 
sess, or  the  softening  down  of  objection- 
able feautres.  The  walls  of  outhouses  are 
not  now  being  considered,  but  it  may  be 
advisable  to  mention  in  passing  that  those 


which  come  into  view  from  the  garden 
or  mansion  should  be  wholly  covered  with 
plants  that  grow  to  a  suitable  height, 
and  thrive  in  the  asi)ect  they^  afford. 

The  planter  of  climbers  must  be  large- 
ly governed  by  the  style  of  architecture 
represented  by  the  building  whose  walls 
he  is  desirous  of  clothing.  If  it  possesses 
the  baldness  which  found  so  much  favor 
among  builders  in  the  early  Victorian 
days,  the  whole  of  the  walls  might,  with 
advantage,  be  covered  by  climbing  plants 
suited  to  their  height  and  aspect.  In 
these  bare,  barrack-like  structures  there 
is  but  little  of  beauty,  and  well-kept 
climbers  will  soften  their  lines  and  render 
them  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  the  case  of 
dwelling  houses  of  more  recent  date,  of 
which  the  designs  are  more  or  less  taste- 
ful, climbing  plants-  must  be  used  with 
some  discrimination.  A  j'udicious  selec- 
tion of  climbers  will,  with  careful  man- 
agement, contribute  materially  to  the  at- 
tractions of  such  buildings  as  these,  and 
judicious  procedure  in  this  case  means 
using  the  plants  somewhat  sparimgly. 
Careful  management  consists  in  so  regu- 
lating the  growth  that  the  allotted  space 

licely  clothed  without  hiding  any  por- 
tr  -n  of  the  architectural  features.  A  well- 
de«igned  house  is  an  object  of  beauty, 
and  climbing  plants  should  be  used,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  any  part  of  it, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  design.  There  is  yet 
another  class  of  buildings  awaiting  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  that  which  includes 
those  of  historic  interest  or  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  architecture.  These  are 
frequently  dealt  with  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  one  would  deal  with  a  com- 
monplace suburban  villa,  and  this  is  un- 
questionably a  serious  mistake.  As  brief- 
ly stated,  buildings  that  possess  an  ele- 
ment of  ugliness  should  have  their  walls 
almost,  if  not  quite,  hidden  by  greenery; 
and  those  erected  from  designs  that  are 
good  without  possessing  special  merit, 
should  be  sufficiently  embellished  with 
climbers  to  bring  into  prominence  what- 
ever of  beauty  they  may  possess.  His- 
toric buildings,  and  those  distinguished  by 
reason  of  their  handsome  elevation,  re- 
quire but  little  aid  from  vegetation.  In 
visiting  an  historic  building  one  does  not 
go  to  see  great  sheets  of  solemn-looking 
ivy  or  a  big  expanse  of  flaming  ampelop- 
sis, but  rather  is  the  journey  made  for 
becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  its 
associations,  and  of  studying  the  style  of 
architecture  it  represents.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  architecture  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter that  the  object  lessons  which  a  fine 
old  building  is  so  well  able  to  afford 
should  be  hidden  beneath  a  covering  of 
ivy  or  Virginian  creeper.  In  like  man- 
ner fine  examples  of  architecture,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  should  not  have  their 
beautiful  lines  broken  or  their  exquisite 
workmanship  hidden  by  climbers.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  no  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  walls 
of  such  buildings ;  in  many  instances  they 
may  be  employed  to  advantage,  but  they 
must  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  with 
great  care.— <jlardeners*  Magazine. 

HORTICULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael 
sends  the  following  information  from  Cal- 
cutta on  government  aid  to  horticulture 
in  India: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Garden  shows  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Manicoba  rubber  plants  were  in- 
ti-oduced  into  India  during  the  last  year 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew, 
England.  The  plants  are  of  the  Manihat 
species,  and  are  said  to  yield  superior 
ruliber  in  large  quantity. 

The  government  has  also  introduced 
into  India  sugar  cane  from  Barbados,  the 
South  Sea  palm  from  Hawaii,  and  seed- 
less oranges  from  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral thousand  packets  of  various  kinds 
of  seeds  have  been  received  by  India 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  nearly  3.000 
packets  hove  been  distributed.  More  than 
40.000  plants  were  distributed  and  4,000 
were  received.    The  plants  and  seeds  dis- 


tributed were  for  the  most  part  of  eco- 
nomic value,  such  as  bamboos,  fiber 
plants,  and  various  kinds  of  trees. 

l^e  Douglasdale  estate  near  Naini  Tal, 
India,  has  been  purchabed  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  object  of  establishing 
a  testing  and  propagating  station  for 
varieties  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
most  suitable  to  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
Kumaon  hills. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

rrom  Kbt  Brltlafe  Trade  Pipert. 

Hose  Dorothy  Pkbkins  at  Phoenix 

Park,  Dublin. — A  magnificent  sight  has 

been  presented  of  late  by  the  climbing 


roses,  principally  of  the  Wichnraiana 
type,  in  a  large  bed  in  Ph<Bnix  pa^k, 
Dublin.     AH    are   admirably   grown    by 


Mr.  Anderson,  but  the  pride  of  the  lot 
has  lain  in  the  charming  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, which,  when  well  cultivated,  is  still 
unsurpassea  by  any  rose  of  its  class  and 
color.  At  the  Phoenix  paric  it  was  finer 
than  in  any  of  the  many  good  gardens 
in  which  I  have  seen  it,  not  only  this 
season,  but  in  many  previous  ones.  Both 
in  color  and  in  abnndsint  bloom  the  group 
in  this  beautiful  \aA  was  superb,  the 
coloring  being  vivid  and  the  growth  and 
profusion  of  flower  extraordinary.  The 
bed  is  composed  of  these  climbing  roses 
on  pillars  and  trailing  over  the  ground, 
and  the  group  of  Dorothy  Perkins  was 
remarkably  fine  in  this  fashion.  So  fine 
was  it  that  my  companion,  who  was  a 
flower-lover  of  wide  experience,  and  I 
were  doubtful  of  its  beins  this  favorite 
rose  until  we  went  carefully  into  it  and 
examined  the  labels,  which  are  freely 
employed  at  this  park,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public. 

New  Winter-Flowbri!?o  Bboonia. — 
The  varie^  to  which  reference  Is  made 
is  named  Miss  Clibran,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  12 
last  year.  It  was  raised  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Clibran^  Altrincham,  and  shown 
by  them.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  winter-flowering  hybrid  section,  of 
which  other  well-known  kinds  are  Winter 
Cheer,  Mrs.  John  Heal,  and  Julius. 
The  variety  Miss  Clibran  is  robust,  of 
good  habit,  and  has  abundance  of  laige, 
perfectly  double,  rosette  flowers,  \y± 
inches  to  two  inches  in  breadth.  These 
are  of  a  bright  and  pleasing  shade  of 
soft  rosy-pink,  qv^te  distinct  from  any 
other  variety.  The  flowers,  moreover, 
are  borne  in  long  racemes. 

Dendbomeoon  Rigidum. — ^This  shrub- 
by member  of  the  poppywort  family  is 
flowering  freely  on  the  wall  of  the  ber- 
baceoos  ground  at  Kew,  the  plant  itself 
being  apparently  very  happy  in  its  sut^ 
roundinas,  though  complaints  as  to  non- 
success  in  its  culture  are  often  heard.  A 
well-drained  soil  and  a  warm,  sunny  spot 
suits  it  best.  It  forms  a  freely-branched 
bush  from  three  feet  to  four  feet  high, 
but  more  where  protected.  The  leaves 
are  broadly  lance-shaped,  and  of  a  distinct 
glaucous  green  hue,  while  the  flowers,  a 
couple  of  inches  or  a  little  more  in  diam- 
eter, are  of  a  lovely  clear  yellow  tint, 
with  orange-colored  antiiers.  A  succes- 
sion of  flowers  is  kept  up  for  a  long 
time. 

Begonia  Kewensis. — ^This  very  pretty 
begonia,  raised  at  Kew,  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticult- 
ural Society  on  July  21  last.  It  is  of  t 
slender,  drooping  habit,  with  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers,  and  in  the  temperate 
house,  treated  as  a  basket  plant,  is  very 
effective. 


THE  <<PAPER  WHITE''  TRUST. 

*These  narcissus  look  nice,*'  said  Bfn. 
Hyde  Parker,  *'but  isn't  the  price  rather 
high?"  "Well,"  replied  Fakir,  the  flor- 
ist, "the  paper  trust  has  advanced  the 
prices  awfully."  "What  has  that  to  do 
with  this  case?"  "Why,  madame,  these 
are  genuine  Paper  White  narcissi." 
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PROPAGATION  OF  GLADIOLI. 

The  rate  and  also  the  mode  of  in- 
crease is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  simnly  as  a  factor  in  determining 
cost  of  production,  and  consequent  sell- 
ing price.  In  summing  up  the  good  qual- 
ities of  any  particular  gladiolus,  not 
enough  importance  is  attached  to  its  rate 
of  increase.  Beauty  of  flower  is  too  often 
alone  considered,  as  giving  a  title  clear 
to  poDular  favor,  although  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  such  lack  of  constitutional 
vigor,  and  lack  of  reproductive  power  as 
wholly  to  invalidate  all  its  other  claims. 
Some  of  our  present  most  highly  praised 
(and  priced)  varieties  seem  so  nearly  be- 
ing absolutely  infertile  as  to  serve  as  sot- 
able  instances.  It  is  safe  to  say  thi»<'  no 
variety  which  to  any  great  degree  is  lack- 
ing reproductive  power  can  ever  become 
a  general  favorite,  no  matter  what  its 
other  cood  qualities.  The  abounding  vig- 
or which  finds  its  outlet  in  most  pro- 
fuse reproduction  is  of  value  not  only, 
nor  chiefly,  because  it  insures  cheap  and 
easy  multiplication,  but  because  of  the 
staying  power  which  it  denotes. 

We  long  ago  learned  from  Luther  Bur- 
bank  what  our  own  experience  has 
often  emphasized,  that  such  a  proof  of 
constitutional  vigor  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial factors  in  the  line  of  improvement. 
Productive  energy  is  a  far  more  reliable 
index  of  this  innate,  persistent  vigor,  and 
of  what,  in  short,  we  term  a  strong  con- 
stitution, than  mere  size  of  plant  or  bulb, 
which  80  many  are  inclined  to  rate  first 
in  the  scale  of  points.  It  betokens  for 
the  variety  a  long  term  of  usefulness  be- 
fore it  will  begin  to  degenerate,  wliile 
commercially  it  makes  its  multiplied  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  a  matter  of 
mtvch  greater  ease  and  rapidity.  No  mat- 
ter how  great  the  beauty  of  bloom  shown 
by  a  variety,  if  it  lack  innate  vigor,  it 
can  never  become  a  popular  sort,  and  will 
eventually  be  discs rdea  even  by  the  ama- 
teur and  the  scientific  grower. 

Sterility  in  either  animal  or  vegetable 
world  is  commonly  accepted  as  toe.  sig- 
nal of  approaching  degeneracy,  and  a  sign 
of  the  imperative  need  of  an  infusion  of 
fresh  vigor  by  some  out-cross  of  new 
blood.  Some  choice  and  costly  sorts, 
after  some  years  of  careful  culture,  with 
the  purpose  of  multiplying  the  stock  con- 
stantly in  view,  have  scarcely  increased 
the  original  number,  while  others,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold. 

Many  planta  are  restricted  to  a  single 
method  of  increase.  The  gladiolus,  how- 
ever, is  propagated  by  three  separate  and 
distinct  modes.  Of  these  I  consider  the 
production  of  off-sets,  bulblets  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  corms,  as  the  most  de- 
sirable. To  the  production  of  seedlings 
I  would  assign  the  second  place,  while  the 
behavior  of  those  sorts  which,  as  a  rule, 
produce  neither  bulblets  nor  seed,  but  in- 
crease by  yielding  an  increased  number 
of  full  sized  bulbs  each  year,  is  least  sat- 
isfactory of  all.  We  find  some  one  or 
other  method  largely  characteristic  of 
certain  varieties  and  no  variety  makes 
use  of  all  three  methods  simultaneously. 
Not  many  make  use  of  two,  while  the 
larger  number  seem  to  depend  mainly  up- 
on one,  and  this  characteristic  is  seldom 
departed  from.  We  have  grown  for  many 
years  varieties  that  we  have  never  known 
to  produce  a  perfect  seed,  and  this  result 
always  follows,  whether  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially poUenated  while  other  varieties 
very  seldom  produce  bulblets ;  sometimes, 
at  rare  intervals,  a  very  few.  Such 
varieties,  though  really  possessing  much 
merit  and  beauty,  we  ao  not  consider 
satisfactory'*  Their  peculiar  idiosyncra- 
sies in  the  matter  or  propagation  must 
always  prevent  them  from  becoming  pop- 
ular or  widely  disseminated.  Long  be- 
fore they  could  be  multiT>lied  sufficiently 
to  be  well  known  they  will  be  out-stripped 
by  new  pioductions  possessing  their  mer- 
its without  their  faults,  and  they  will  be 
crowded  out. 

Reproduction  from  seed  undoubtedly, 
seems  at  first  sight  the  most  natural  and 
ea^,  a»  it  is  the  normal  mode  of  by  far 


the  larger  portion  of  the  plant  world,  and, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  is  no  doubt  much 
the  best  adapted  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  variety  over  contiguous  territory.  In 
the  case  of  the  gladiolus,  as  in  that  of 
plants  in  which  it  is  the  sole  mode  of 
increase,  it  fails  of  its  apparent  end  in 
this,  that  it  does  not  with  any  certainty 
reproduce  the  original  variety.  While 
this  might  be  of  but  slight  importance  in 
a  state  of  nature,  where  the  species,  at 
least,  is  sure  to  be  preserved,  in  cultiva- 
tion and  commercial  culture  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  prime  interest,  because  here 
the  multiplication  of  the  original,  un- 
changed, IS  often  the  principal  end  in 
view.  This  cannot  be  attained  as  yet,  as 
there  is  no  known  variety  that  will  re- 

{>roduce  itself  true  from  seed.  There  is  a 
arge  field  here  for  our  growers.  Possibly 
varieties  may  yet  be  produced  that  will 
do  this.  This,  which  at  first  glance  would 
seem  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this 
method  of  propagation,  really  constitutes 
its  greatest  merit,  as  in  the  hands  of 
skillful  growers  it  opens  the  door  of  vari- 
ation by  heredity  for  the  entrance  of 
numberless  new  forms  of  beauty  before 
unknown,  perhaps  unequaled.  Here  and 
here  alone  lies  the  advantage  of  propa- 
gating from  seed,  as  only  by  this  method 
can  we  obtain  new  and  superior  forms. 

Of  the  other  two  modes,  as  compared 
with  the  growing  of  seedlings,  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  that  they  re- 
produce the  original  variety  unchanged, 
and  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  do 
this.  Horticultural  science  may  insist 
that  sports  may  be  produced,  but  I  have 
never  Known  nor  heard  of  an  instance, 
and  the  slight  variation  always  present 
between  individual  plants  of  the  same 
variety  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Of 
th«>se  two  methods,  that  which,  without 
yielding  any  bulblets,  simply  increases  the 
original  number  of  larger  bulbs  from  two 
to    six-fold    is    altogether    too    slow   for 

firactical  purposes,  and  might  almost  be 
eft  out  of  the  account,  thouji^h  it  must 
be  continued  if  we  are  to  retain  some  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation.  I  doubt  if 
the  general  average  of  the  varieties  that 
follow  this  method  would  show  more  than 
a  two-fold  increase  annually,  and  life  is 
too  short  to  spend  in  working  out  this 
sort  of  geometrical  progression. 

Propagation  by  growing  bulblets  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  easy,  rapid  and 
efficient  means  of  increasing  a  stock 
either  of  single  varieties  or  of  mixed  col- 
lections. It  reproduces  without  variation 
the  selected  varieties  and  is  the  most 
speedy  in  results.  Although  several  sea- 
sons are  required  to  develop  a  full  grown 
bulb,  yet  a  bulblet  in  its  first  season  of 
growth  will  develop  a  surprising  number 
of  other  bulblets  which  may  be  used  for 

Slanting,  so  that  by  the  time  the  one 
rst  planted  reaches  full  size  the  stock 
grown  from  it  is  very  considerable.  In 
some  cases  a  bulb  has  produced  100 
bulblets  or  even  more,  so  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  exceedingly  rapid.  It  is  my 
belief,  as  indicated  before,  that  such  free 
production  of  bulblets  is  an  indication  of 
constitutional  vigor,  which  makes  the  va- 
riety a  desirable  one  for  either  pollen  or 
seed  production.  At  any  rate,  these  are 
the  sorts  that  stnnd  without  staking  and 
lead  in  the  world's  stock  today.       0. 


A  FROST  ALARH  CLOCK. 

An  inventor  at  Kennewick,  Wash.,  has 
produced  what  is  termed  a  **frost  killer" 
tor  orchardists.  The  device  is  a  com- 
bination of  an  alarm  clock  and  a  ther- 
mometer. On  the  approach  of  frost  the 
thermometer  registers  and  sets  off  the 
alarm,  which  is  placed  in  the  house. 
Tanks  of  crude  oil  are  kept  in  the  or- 
chard, 40  to  60  small  cans  being  re- 
quired to  the  acre.  When  the  alarm  is 
given  the  orchardist  goes  to  his  oil  cans 
and  starts  them  burning  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  trees  is  raised  from  two  to  six  de- 
grees, making  the  threatened  danger 
nothing  to  be  feared. 


TIMBLT  TOPICS. 

A  good  breadth  of  late  turnips  should 
now  be  sown. 

Keep  tomatoes  well  up  off  the  ground 
if  possible  to  prevent  decay. 

Clear  and  cultivate  all  ground  di- 
rectly the  crops  are  cleared. 

Thin  the  growth  on  peppers  a  little 
if  the  pods  are  unduly  shaded. 

Never  try  to  force  freeslas.  Let  them 
come  along  in  a  cool,  airy  house. 

Divide  and  transplant  peonies.  Let 
the  soil  be  well  prepared  and  plant  with 
care. 

Stop  feeding  the  early  chrysanthemums 
as  soon  as  the  color  can  be  seen  in  the 
petals. 

'i'hin  mignonette  seedlings  and  avoid 
overwatering  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown. 

Cut  over  stock  plants  of  lobelias  to 
produce  cuttings.  Keep  the  roots  on  the 
dry  side. 

Divide  up  any  old  plants  of  Isolepis 
gradhs  and  pot  the  divisions  singly  iii 
small  pots. 

Strike  verbenas  for  stock  and  when 
well  rooted  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool 
airy  house. 

Avoid  cold  draughts  to  newly  planted 
carnations  but  give  plenty  of  air  when 
established. 

Remove  all  berries  or  other  fruit 
from  young  stock  that  has  to  be  shifted 
this  season. 

Spray  bouvardias  regularly  that  were 
lifted  and  replanted  to  prevent  the 
shoots  wilting. 

Pick  the  mignonette  over  daily  if 
the  larva*  or  green  grubs  of  the  white 
butterfly  is  present. 

Choose  now  flowering  wood  for  mar- 
guerite cuttings  and  see  they  are  not  in- 
fested with  insects. 

Take  every  precaution  in  thoroughly 
drying  onions  or  shallots  that  have  to 
be  kept  over  winter. 

Mushroom  houses  and  root  and  tree 
sheds  and  cellars  must  be  put  in  order 
without  further  delay. 

Avoid  leaving  rubbish  of  any  kind 
about  Insect  pests  and  small  rodents 
are  encouraged  this  way. 

Cabbage  that  is  too  forward  may  be 
lifted  slightly  with  a  digging  fork  or 
pulled  a  little  to  check  it. 

Choose  a  dry  day  for  lifting  potatoes 
and  do  not  allow  the  tubers  to  lie  around 
on  the  ground  after  lifting. 

See  that  the  rose  borders  that  were 
top  dressed  some  time  ago  are  well 
moistened  right  to  the  bottom. 

Clean  up  all  walks  and  headlands 
where  weeds  are  getting  ahead  or  there 
will  be  far  more  trouble  next  spring. 

Propagate  plenty  of  young  stock  of 
small  decorative  subjects  such  as  pani- 
cums.  tradescantias  and  fittonias. 

Prepare  positions  for  plunging  im- 
ported stock  so  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  when  it  arrives  in  getting  it  in  order. 

Look  out  for  the  earliest  signs  of  mil- 
dew on  the  young  roses  which  often  ap- 
pears after  a  cold  night  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  waste  from  spreading  manure  in 
vacant  plots  now  is  nothing  to  the  waste 
caused  oy  teaming  over  the  soil  in  bad 
weather. 

Shading  may  not  hold  early  chrysan- 
themums back  much,  but  it  will  improve 
the  flowers  and  help  the  color  of  those 
thst  are  too  early. 

Pinch  Just  the  tips  of  rambler  rose 
shoots.  It  will  cause  the  growth  to 
swell  up  and  ripen  without  any  fear  of 
new  shoots  starting. 
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Old  Colony  Nursorlos 

Hantar  Shriibt,  Trees,  Vises, 
■verireess  and  Percmlals. 

A  larire  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
planting:  very  cheap.  Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 

T  R.  !%AT80N,  Plymoutli,  Mass. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


MAlfUAIt    OP    TBB    TlKBBS    OP    NuR'ixa 

Ameuca  [Saryent}.— The  mott  com- 
jriete  and  antlieiitk  work  on  the  ratgect. 
The  pages  onmber  826,  with  OTer  600 
fllnatrattoiii.  Bvery  tree  itudent  should 
have  it.   96.0a. 

HsMSi,  WiicDViS4KS»  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatifle  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  tnbnrban  homes.  A  volnme  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Pbinciplbs  op  Fruit  Gsowino 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tety  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  images.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    9125. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaULIPLOWBR   AKD  Al.«.aBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  oif  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  luHv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

•Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  ctdtivation,  bar- 
vesting  and  ptreserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbring  (WauRh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  Uie  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuaUe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  i«  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sagsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpiul  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    91.50 

»How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growing  Vio- 
L8T8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  withouf  it.    26  cents.  ( 

Thb  GoLDPiSH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  uvke  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subfect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandbv^  Jidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carkation  <[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrvbanthbiccm  Makual  (Smith).* 
By  an  expei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  yearsto  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
colture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
iO  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  Goluison).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250pajiDes.    $1.0a 


ly  of  tlia  followtog  boolu,  poatpaid,  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhiy  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
snooesml  practical  florist.  DIuBtratca, 
$2.00. 

GRBBHHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  tlie  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
«mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
icrstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  91.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Orer  300  pages  and  75  iUustra* 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  aJl  manner  of  bulbs 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:    How  to   Grow  Tbbm 

r  alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
che  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teds 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    91.50. 

SuccBSSiN  Marxbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son). — Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
aities  for  compariso«i,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
leen  grown.    91.25. 

Thb  Bigolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 

oodensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  ceii ts. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hard^  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
ocss  grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  evety  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    91.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  paj^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
(armyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  j^ood  for,  the  dif- 
«rent  manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNARV  OP  Garobkdcg  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SniAll  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    91.50.      nui-ocBmig  wees.    #jL.utf«  r> 
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Thb  Orchabd  akd  Pruit  Gardbk 
(Powell)— Oi«  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  pans,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden, 
and  cultural  directions.  The  v<^mnia 
wtU  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  «  prao- 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  331  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  or  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbm  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gardbhdig  for  Pbofit  (Hendcnon). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmino  at  tmb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Qrnambntal  Gardbnimo  f  Long).  $3  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.30. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND  PRA- 

GRANT  Lravbs  (McDouald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  Hsi^ 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beauttfhl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  o1 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidl  j 
aiustrated  fit)m  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustiated.    $1.76. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Sbabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  Adds.  75cents. 

Thb  English  Plowbr  (Sardbn  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hard?  and  tender  water  lilies  aod 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  ezoeDent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matten. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  vcty 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illas> 
trated.    50  cents. 

Tub  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
( Prof.  Bailey ).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  psges, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  le^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbobtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Grp«>n  &• 
Tlniversity  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25 

Nttts  for  Proftt  (Party).— a  txestise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatloii  • 
nut-bcATing  tms.   $1.00« 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Irb 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grs^siKs  suitable  for  faU  planting.  Catalogfue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.at«it«ita»a»ai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illusU'ated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  Ihe  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PMWwly  SUto  EntoBologtot  off  Marytaiid 

A  Prmetloal  TrestUw  and  timely  work  on  eliMB 
•Dd  effeeilve  meaus  of  dentroyiog  fnaoet  petts  and 
other  Termlii  lu  Tarloaa  placee.  This  work  It  the 
ootcome  of  practical  letu  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Klher  with  the  experlencee  of  othert,  and  Is  one  of 
•  rooet  Important  books  pabilshed  this  season  and 
limnch  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partlcnUr 

lutereetto         

FJIlirr  OROWBR8  AND  KURSEBTmSlf 
o<rlL 


owiuff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acM  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 


u  being  ui»ed  more  ezteuitlvely  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  Krowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  youni{  orchard  treen  In 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserlex  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered 1  be  best  authority  on  tblsitubjert  In  this  country 
and  has  left  notblnir  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
oomplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publbhed. 

OARDENEBS  AlfD  FXORTSTB 
haye  found   that  vevei ables  and  flowers  caimot  be 

e own  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  metb«»ds  of  pro- 
oedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.IJCBS  AKD  GRAIN  DEAI.BRS 
haye  been  looking  forward  to  the  pnbllcstlon  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  eas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  meet  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bU 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnlnggraln  In  stor.Hie  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  IndlsneDsable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosnres  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMETtS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  doors,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rata  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COI.I.EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  np-io-daie  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
Ject.    It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^^t  and  is  the  oiil> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pnbiUhed.    It  \n  written  In  a 

Kpniar  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUustrated, 
ndsomely  bound,  eovering  SM  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  fl-M. 

TME  OARDENINa  COMPANY 

nonon  Balldlns  CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
ENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Desians 
.  ,  .  ,  COPYRiaHTS  JLc> 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaerlptlon  may 
quickly  ascerUIn  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patwt*blV^ommunlca. 
tlons  strictly  oonfidentua.^HANOBOOK  on  PatenU 
■ent  free.  Oldest  agency  f or  aecurtngpatenta. 

PatenU  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  receive 
wpteM  notiee,  witboat  obarge.  in  the 

Scleiitific  JItnericam 

A  handsomely  llhwtrated  weekly.    I^nrest^r- 
culatlon  of  any  a<4entlllo  Journal.    Terms,  93  a 


'ear :  four  months,  $L 


by  ail  newsdealers. 


Coi«'»«»*-»- New  York 

loa. «  F  Bt.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  tn  describing 
tbem.     PriM.  $1 .00  pottpali. 
TIE  GARPf  NINO  CO,,  ChlciQQ. 

. . . THE  TEN . . . 

Bound  Volumes 

•  • • Or  •  •  • 

Gardening  tss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  yolumee,  not 
pwpald,  by  express,  tST.SQ. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moooo  Buildlag,  CHICAGO 


Grown  tVom 


LM((]VbWSrelid>le 

'^  j^usfiroon^pikwii 


EHGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Z^^'^l^V^oil  STc?'S.ra?k'"^^' 

5  lbs..  SI .00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  101bs..St.OO:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  10 
lbs..  9i6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  oo  H  too  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  r.'\^^- S'SSJhrlWS? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.' 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  lUU  lbs..$lt.00. 


YAUGtIAN'S 

CHICAQOx  S4-a6  Kand^lpli  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YOKKs  14  Barolay  SI. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


1 


POR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadkig  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I 
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PLBA5B  MENTION  QARDENINO  WHEN  WRmNQ. 


Vol.  XVII 


$2  00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  15.  1908. 


SINGLE  Copy  mh    -g- 

10  Cents  "®*  »®7 


MIXED    BORDER    AT    SBABRIQHT,    N.    J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


WORK  m  TH£  HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 

Where  the  soil  is  medium  or  light  and 
w^ell  drained  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing many  of  our  finest  hardy  perennials 
in  the  fall.  The  soil  is  warmer  than  in 
spring,  the  root  action  of  the  plants  is 
vigorous  and  the  start  they  get  is  of  great 
advantage  to  them,  provided  the  ensu- 
ing season  proves  dry  and  hot.  But  on 
heavy  or  wet  soils  there  is  probably  no 
advantage  in  fall  planting.  The  old 
plapts  are  better  left  undisturbed  and  the 
yonng  stock  will  come  through  the  winter 
more  safely  in  nursery  beds  or  protectors. 
Hut  in  either  case  the  beds  or  borders 
should  be  prepared  and  they  are  then 
ready  for  spring  planting,  this  saving 
much  yaluable  time  at  a  busy  season. 


Peonies  will  have  already  been  planted 
and  the  soil  between  them  should  be 
kept  well  cultivated  prior  to  laying  on 
a  good  mulch  of  semi-decayed  manure. 
Candidum  lilies  must  be  got  into  the 
ground  at  once  if  not  already  done,  as 
unleas  these  bulbs  make  a  good  fall  or 
early  winter  growth  they  do  not  start  so 
strongly  In  spring.  We  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  many  species  and 
varieties  of  herbaceous  perennials  that 
may  be  raised  from  division,  from  cuttings 
and  from  seed,  and  where  the  instructions 
given  have  been  carried  out  there  will 
be  good  stocks  of  such  things  as  phloxes, 
pentstemons,  pyrethrums,  Coreopsis  gran- 
diflora  and  many  others.  These,  if  plant- 
ed now,  will  produce  splendid  flowers 
another  year.  Considerable  care  in  lift- 
ing and  replanting  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  balls  of  roots  intact,  and  the  outer 
roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  and 
covered   with   fine  soil   as   the   planting 


proceeds,  finishing  by  a  thorough  water- 
ing to  settle  the  soil  around  them. 

Seedling  delphiniums  in  their  second 
season  may  be  planted  now  with  every 
prospect  of  coming  through  the  winter 
safely,  as  the  tops  soon  die  down,  return- 
ing nutriment  to  the  roots  and  these  es- 
tablish themselves  rapidly.  Helianthus 
rigidus,  rndbeckias  in  variety,  including 
Golden  Glow  and  many  others  of  the 
hardiest  section,  may  also  be  planted 
with  safety;  but  the  gaillardias.  Lobelia 
cardinalis  and  a  number  of  other  plants 
that  keep  more  or  less  green  throughout 
the  winter  are  safer  if  moved  in  spring 
when  all  danger  of  killing  frosts  is  past. 
Many  of  the  former,  hardier  kinds  may 
be  divided  up  now  and  replanted.  When 
splitting  them  up  use,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  younger  portions  of  the  plants  from 
outside.  The  inner  part  of  the  clumps  is 
often  dead  or  nearly  so;  besides,  even  if 
it  were  good,  there  are  no  good  feeding 
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roots  such  AS  are  seen  on  the  outside 
portions. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
plant and  rearrange  a  border  when  the 
plants  have  become  untidy  and  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  It  is  best  in  this  case 
to  lake  out  the  whole  of  the  plants  or,  if 
the  bed  is  very  large,  take  them  out  of 
a  considerable  section  and  lay  them  in 
groups  of  the  different  species,  labeling 
each  group.  The  plants  must  be  laid 
conveniently  for  covering,  as  much 
against  drying  winds  as  frosts,  while 
the  work  of  preparing  the  border  for  their 
reception  goes  on.  If  a  sufficiency  of 
new  soil  to  give  the  whole  border  a  coat- 
ing of  say  three  inches  is  at  command, 
this  will  be  a  great  help  and  the  plants 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it;  or  if  there 
is  a  heap  of  decayed  compost,  consisting 
of  garden  rubbish,  odds  and  ends  of  turf, 
manure  and  burnt  refuse  such  as  collect 
around  a  garden,  it  will  be  a  fine  addition 
to  the  border.  But  as  a  rule  the  grower 
has  only  manure  to  depend  upon  and  this 
should  be  decayed,  not  fresh.  Where  the 
soil  noted  can  be  liad,  a  little  fresh 
manure  is  a  great  advantage  and  its  use 
will  help  the  borders. 

The  best  way  to  treat  such  conditions 
is  to  open  a  trench  at  one  end  of  the 
border  and  get  right  down  to  the  sub- 
soil. This  should  be  broken  up  well 
with  a  digging  fork  but  not  brought  to 
the  surface.  Then  lay  as  much  of  the 
green  manure  as  can  be  spared  upon  this 
soil  and  mix  the  new  soil  with  the  upper 
spits  of  the  old  border.  Where  the  plants 
have  been  growing  a  number  of  years  and 
no  additions  of  soil  have  been  made  the 
borders  will  probably  be  low,  and  in  this 
case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  throw 
out  any  old  soil.  But  if  the  addition  of 
new  soil  will  make  the  borders  too  high 
throw  out  some  of  the  worst  soil,  to  be 
taken  away  and  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  well  to  allow  the  surface  of  the 
border  to  be  at  least  six  inches  higher 
than  the  lawn,  walk  or  whatever  is  next 
to  it,  as  with  the  loose  manure  below  and 
the  moved  soil  it  will  be  sure  to  settle 
down  considerably.  After  the  first  trench 
is  filled  with  the  soil  from  the  next, 
break  up  the  bottom  again,  and  proceed 
in  this  way  until  the  border  is  entirely 
remade.  If  this  kind  of  treatment  were 
given  herbaceous  borders  occasionally  the 
plants  would  be  enabled  to  root  down 
into  the  lower  soil  where  they  would  ob- 
tain plenty  of  moisture  in  a  dry  summer 
and  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of 
plants  giving  out. 

Where  the  compost  only  can  be  had 
the  cultivation  has  to  be  more  on  the  sur- 
face order.  After  removing  the  plants 
the  compost  should  be  spread  on  the  sur- 
face and  the  borders  forked  up,  mixing 
the  compost  and  old  soil  together  as  the 
work  proceeds.  A  fairly  liberal  dress- 
ing of  bone  meal  or  other  good  lasting 
fertilizer  is  a  great  help  here.  In  all 
these  operations  great  care  is  necessary 
not  to  injure  any  bulbous  or  similar 
plants  that  may  have  been  left  in  the 
soil.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  it  altogether 
but  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  there  will 
not  be  much  mischief  done.  When  re- 
planting, any  mistakes  that  were  made  in 
the  previous  planting  scheme  can  be 
rectified.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
taller,  later  flowering  species  get  planted 
at  the  back  of  the  borders  and  in  con- 
sequence these  portions  are  usually  rather 
bare  in  spring.  This  can  be  got  over 
to  some  extent  by  planting  good  clumps 
of  tulips,  narcissi  and  other  bulbs  now. 
not  in  front  but  between  the  permanent 
plants  at  the  back.  In  many  other  ways 
the  border  can  be  improved,  and  a  well 


thought  out  scheme  should  always  in- 
clude good  groups  of  the  various  specieB 
rather  than  a  plant  or  two  dotted  here 
and  there.  Aim  to  have  enough  of  a 
plant  to  show  its  full  beauty  and  let 
every  part  of  the  border  be  characterized 
by  a  special  plant  rather  than  have  all 
parts  look  alike. 


AUTUlflf  FLOWERING  PERfiNlflALS. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  plants  now 
in  flower  are  the  tall  phloxes.  These  are 
very  fine  when  good  varieties  are  grown 
and  they  are  well  cultivated,  but  in  many 
places  they  are  planted  on  poor  soil, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  hot  August  and 
September  sun,  and  the  best  varieties 
as   to  color   are   left   out   of  the   collec- 


Pig.  1.— Chryiantbemam    Pre*.  Loubet. 
Cut  October  15, 


tion.  The  pure  whites,  the  deep  rose 
colors  and  the  whites  with  deeper  colored 
eyes  are  among  the  finest  herbaceous 
plants  and  these  should  always  be  se- 
lected in  preference  to  the  muddy  looking 
purples  and  undecided  magentas  and  dull 
pinks.  Phloxes  delight  in  a  rich  moist 
soil  and  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  al- 
ways finer  when  a  light  shade,  either  nat- 
ural or  applied,  is  enjoyed  while  the 
plants  aro  in  flower.  By  no  means  plant 
in  positions  under  trees  of  the  bestre- 
sults  are  needed.  The  plants  will  do  fairly 
well,  as  well  as  most  things  under  the 
circumstances,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  such  places  they  may  be 
used.  But  when  the  finest  fiowers  are 
needed,  keep  them  in  the  open.  The  va- 
rieties are  so  numerous  that  no  good 
would  result  from  naming  a  few.  The 
intending  planter  should  select  them 
from  the  catalogue  of  a  nurseryman  of 
repute  or  go  and  see  them  in  fiower. 
^  The  cleomes  are  not  strictly  peren- 
nials but  arc  most  useful  for  keeping  up 
a  display  on  the  herbaceous  border  now. 
They  like  an  open  position  and  do  well 
on  sandy  soil,  but  they  are  also  among 
the  best  plants  for  positions  under  trees 
and  amongst  shrubs,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  used  to  some  extent  in  our 
parks.  The  large  loose  heads  are  also 
useful  for  cutting  and  display  in  large 
vases.  The  pink  and  white  forms  are 
both  showy  and  elegant,  and  would  not 
be  out  of   place   in   the  best  collections. 


Among  the  native  composites  there  are 
many  pretty  and  useful  plants.  A  large 
proportion  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  yellow, 
but  they  are  excellent  for  keeping  up  a 
display  and  for  cutting  for  decorations. 
Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  weed  in  many  places,  yet 
it  is  a  most  elegant  plant  if  kept  in 
bounds.  We  usually  plant  good  clumps 
of  it  in  certain  positions  and  allow  them 
to  stand  for  three  or  four  years,  rooting 
them  out  in  late  fall  and  planting  in  an 
entirely  different  spot  Any  chance  roots 
that  are  left  are  then  easily  destroyed  by 
hoeing  off  or  rooting  out  when  the  shoots 
show  above  ground  in  spring. 

Tritomas  are  the  glory  of  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  The  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful and  the  great  showy  flower  heads 
arc  among  the  finest  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  landscape.  T.  Pfitzeri  is  a  fine 
orange  scarlet  and  this  and  the  common 
T.  uvaria  are  among  the  showiest  of  the 
red  forms.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  named  varieties  carried  in  stock 
by  nurserymen.  Some  of  the  yellow  and 
oi;ange  forms  are  exquisite  flowers  and 
a  collection  of  them  is  of  great  interest. 
We  recently  saw  a  number  of  these 
plants  backed  up  by  large  specimens  of 
the  giant  reed.  Arundo  Donax,  and  its 
variegated  form  and  the  effect  was  very 
good,  especially  at  a  little  distance.  Un- 
fortunately none  of  these  three  plants 
are  quite  as  hardy  as  we  could  wish,  but 
with  a  little  protection  of  the  roots  in 
winter  all  do  well  in  a  rich  moist  soil. 
No  note  on  September  flowers  would  be 
complete  without  a  mention  of  the  holly- 
hock, certainly  the  finest  hardy  peren- 
nial plant  for  landscape  effect.  The  plant 
is  so  easily  grown  and  easily  satisfied 
as  to  soil  and  situation  that  it  has  come 
to  be  more  or  less  neglected.  On  poor 
hungry  soils  T:he  plant  is  only  a  carica- 
ture of  its  real  beauty.  Well  grown  on 
good  soil  it  is  an  indispensable  flower 
in  any  garden,  large  or  small. 

The  evening  primroses  (CBnothera)  are 
showy  and  elegant  plants  when  well 
grown,  but  like  many  other  native  plants 
are  like  the  prophet.  Well  grown,  the 
lovely  clear  yellows  are  as  fine  as  any- 
thing we  have  at  this  season  and,  al- 
though the  name  would  seem  to  imply 
they  close  up  b^  day.  this  is  not  always  so. 
The  flowers  of  CE.  macrocarpa  are  open 
all  day  and  are  as  fine  and  showy  as  an 
allamanda,  yet  the  species  thrives  with 
practically  no  attention.  Two  other  fine 
native  plants  are  the  snake  root  (lia- 
tris),  which  has  the  very  unusual  prop- 
erty of  commencing  to  open  its  flowers 
from  the  top  of  the  spike,  and  Physoe- 
tegia  Virginiana.  Both  are  well  worth 
a  place  on  any  herbaceous  border  and 
both  are  fine  for  cutting.  The  Michael- 
mas daisies  or  asters  should  be  grown 
in  quantities  for  cutting.  They  keep  up 
a  succession  of  flowers  long  after  every- 
thing else  of  a  similar  character  is  over, 
and  if  a  little  care  is  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  a  very  interesting 
collection  can  be  obtained.  Aster  acris, 
the  common  blue,  A.  amelloides,  violet 
A.  Bessarabicus,  purple,  A.  ericoides, 
white,  and  a  number  of  the  named  varie- 
ties are  included  in  catalogues  and  it  is 
easy  to  select  a  suitable  number  for  either 
large  or  small  gardens. 


Lansing,  Mich. — Ossian  G.  Simonds 
of  Chicago  will  furnish  a  course  in 
landscape  gardening  in  the  UniTersity 
this  year.  Mr.  Simonds  has  laid  oat 
the  botanical  gardens  of  the  onivenity 
and  has  just  completed  an  entrance  to 
the  city  park  and  the  botanical  garden. 
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Fig.  S.— Chrjrsantbemum  Fusee. 


The  Qreenhouse. 

NOTES  ON  CHKYSANTHfiMUMS. 

Before  severely  condemning  novelties 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  several  of 
our  best  varieties  were  not  appreciated 
until  they  had  been  grown  several  years. 
Monrovia  (Mme.  Bergman  x  J.  E. 
Lager),  one  of  the  most  popular  early 
yellows  was  sent  out  in  1900.  We  did 
not  succeed  in  demonstrating  its  full 
worth,  and  we  believe .  Gunnar  Teilman 
of  Marion,  Ind.,  a  few  years  later,  was 
first  to  establish  the  fact  that  buds 
taken  soon  after  July  15  would  produce 
perfect  blooms.  Size,  color,  stem  and 
foliage  are  similar  to  J.  E.  Lager  (Pitch- 
er &  Manda,  1805),  while  form  and  style 
of  petals  are  like  that  of  Mme.  Berg- 
man, and  from  this  source  comes  deep, 
rounded  flowers  from  early  buds  and  also 
the  thin  ones  with  few  petals,  but  al- 
ways double  from  late  ones. 

October  Frost  is  tall  if  late  buds  are 
taken  and  the  blooms  are  then  with  open 
center.  Take  buds  the  last  10  days  of 
July  and  have  large  double  blooms  Sep- 
tember 20  and   later. 

President  Loubet,  a  novelty  two 
years  ago,  possesses  more  than  usual 
merit  as  it  comes  early  and  is  very 
large,  free  and  easy  to  grow,  color 
creamy  white.  Buds  taken  August  15 
may  be  cut  October  15  and  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  flower  is  herewith  pre- 
sented (Fig.  1).  As  they  stand  on  the 
plants,  the  flowers  are  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  when  invert- 
ed the  spread  of  the  lower  petals  is  10 
inches. 

Last  year's  experience  with  Beatrice 
May  led  us  to  doubt  its  good  qualities. 
The  plants  did  not  exceed  18  inches  in 
height  and  on  the  whole  were  somewhat 
disappointing.  This  year,  from  early 
planting  (May  15)  they  are  four  and 
one-half  feet  and  from  buds  taken  Au- 
gust 15-17  we  are  pleased  to  say,  they 
are  exceedingly  fine  and  will  be  fully 
open  by  October  25.  It  is  certainly 
an  acquisition,  both  for  exhibition  and 
for  cutting.  Like  all  good  things  we 
ran  find  some  faults.  It  is  very  slow  to 
make  cuttings,  particularly  during  the 
dark  months  and  the  foliage  is  not  as 
luxuriant  as  it  should  be  for  so  large  a 
bloom. 


Since  commenting  on  1907  novelties 
wo  notice  some  varieties  require  further 
CO  sideration.  I-iet  us  first  look  at  Fu- 
see. This  was  certificated  last  fall  as  a 
commercial  sort,  and  Fig.  2  represents 
a  bloom  from  bud  taken  August  20 
which  is  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
possibly  may  be  grown  larger.  As  here 
shown  it  is  not  decidedly  objectionable 
and  would  be  useful  either  for  cutting  or 
exhibition  use.  Fig.  3  is  same  variety 
and  size,  the  buds  taken  10  days  later, 
which,  unless  we  have  use  for  singles,  is 
totally  worthless.  We  planted  only  10 
plants  and  nine  of  the  buds  were  taken 
August   30. 

On  several  occasioqs  we  have  stated 
foreign  varieties  do  not  supply  the  needs 
of  the  cut  flower  grower  and  to  further 
illustrate  this  point,  present  Omega  (Fig. 
4),  bud  taken  August  30.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  one  aav- 
one  would  select.  They  are  all  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  practically  the 
same  shade  of  yellow.  Fuaee  must  be 
grown  from  early  bud ;  Omega  is  double 


Fig.  8.— Cbrysanthemum  Futee. 


from  any  bud  with  foliage  under  bloom. 
Omega  was  disseminated  six  years  prior 
to    Fusee.  Elmer  D.  Smith. 


SHOW  CHRTSARTHEnunS. 

The  exhibition  or  specimen  plants 
should  now  be  given  the  final  tying  so 
as  to  give  them  ample  time  to  adjust 
themselves  before  the  flowers  appear. 
The  buds  are  now  plainly  visible  on 
most  of  the  plants,  which  means  that  this 
work  should  not  be  any  longer  delayed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  off  the  tying  out 
and  the  flnishing  of  these  plants  until  a 
short  while  before  the  dates  of  the  shows, 
as  they  do  not  then  have  time  to  straight- 
en out  and  look  natural,  a  very  impor- 
tant feature.  The  method  of  tying  or 
training  to  follow  must  be  goyemed  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  distance  they 
have  to  travel  and  the  handling  they 
are  likely  to  get.  It  is  a  very  diflScult 
matter  to  pack  and  ship  a  large  number 
of  chrysanthemums  that  are  trained  out 
to  wire  rings  or  hoops,  and  have  them 
reach  the  shows  in  good  condition  if  they 
have  to  travel  any  distance.  It  is  bet- 
ter under  these  circumstances  that  the 
training  and  tying  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  for  the  shoots  to  be 


drawn  in  closely  for  packing  and  ship- 
Pins. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  stout  stake 
or  wire  be  firmly  secured  to  the  plant  at 
the  center,  then  if  the  plant  is  extra 
large,  two  or  three  others  can  be  put  in 
throughout  the  body  of  the  plant  to  fasten 
the  main  branches  to  and  others  around 
the  edge  of  the  pot  to  spread  the  shoots 
as  far  as  possible.  Strong  thread  should 
then  be  used,  fastening  it  to  the  center 
stake,  then  looping  each  shoot  with  the 
thread  until  the  outside  of  the  plant  is 
reached,  being  careful  not  to  draw  them 
in  at  all.  Follow  this  up  clear  around 
the  plant,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
greatest  beauty  of  form  with  these  plants 
is  when  they  are  most  natural  and  with 
as  few  stakes  as  posaible.  Disbudding 
should  also  be  followed  up  closely,  leav- 
ing only  the  one  terminal  bud  to  each 
shoot  for  the  best  results.  There  is  a 
big  difference  in  the  flowers  in  favor  of 
a  plant  that  has  been  disbudded  as  quick- 
ly as  the  buds  can  be  handled,  and  one 
that  has  been  subjected  to  delay  in  this 
respect.  The  weather  is  now  much  cooler 
and  the  plants  can  be  given  a  more  nat- 
ural temperature  to  stiffen  up  the  growths 
and  develop  the  flowers.  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants  of  this  style  delight  in  plen- 
ty of  light,  fresh  air  and  a  cool  atmos- 
phere, also,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  set. 
they  will  require  a  little  less  water. 


BULBOUS  FLOWERS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  re- 
specting the  management  of  hyacinths, 
narcissi  and  similar  bulbs,  yet  many  grow- 
ers do  not  get  as  good  results  as  they 
ought  to  and  frequently  the  seedsman  or 
dealer  is  blamed  for  sending  out  poor 
bulbs  when  the  fault  really  lies  with  the 
grower.  The  most  important  point  of  all 
is  to  see  that  the  bulbs  have  a  chance  to 
root  well  in  the  soil  before  being  taken 
to  the  greenhouse  or  given  any  heat. 
Where  possible  at  least  six  weeks  should 
be  allowed  from  the  time  the  bulbs  are 
potted  or  placed  in  flats  until  they  are 
ready  for  introducing  into  the  greenhouse 
and  this  time  should  be  spent  in  a  cool 
dark  position,  covered  with  ashes  if  out- 
doors. When  placing  the  bulbs  in  pots  or 
flats  the  point  of  each  should  be  just  out 
of  the  soil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let 
the  upper  soil  be  firmer  than  that  below 
the  bulb  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
lifting. 
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PELARGONIUMS. 

The  old  plants  that  were  cut  back 
some  time  ago  have  made  strong  shoots 
and  are  ready  for  repotting.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  overpotting.  It  is  far  better 
to  give  another  shift  in  the  spring  than 
to  place  them  in  large  pots  now.  Turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  shake  the  whole 
of  the  soil  from  the  roots ;  then  trim  back 
the  strongest  roots  a  little  and  place 
them  in  pots  one  size  smaller  at  least 
than  those  in  which  they  were  finished 
this  season.  In  potting,  so  place  the 
plants  that  the  principal  breaks  will 
make  a  nice  even  plant  and  pot  very 
firmly.  Finish  the  compost  on  the  larg- 
est plants  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
rims  and  keep  them  even.  Where,  in 
a  batch  of  plants,  some  have  the  soil  a 
good  deal  below  the  rim  and  others  npt 
so  low  the  watering  is  apt  to  be  difficult, 
owing  to  so  much  more  being  given  to 
the  plants  with  the  extra  room.  Again, 
the  plants  should  be  so  ar^nged  that 
those  well  started  and  vigorous  are  not 
mixed  with  the  weaker  ones,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  best  place  for  the  plants 
now  is  in  a  frame  with  the  lights  re- 
moved by  day  and  placed  on  at  night  so 
they  get  practically  outdoor  conditions 
with  no  fear  of  frost  reaching  them. 
Here  they  may  remain  another  month 
when  they  must  be  removed  to  a  light 
greenhouse  bench.  Watering  at  the  root 
tnust  be  very  light  now  but  the  heads 
may  be  sprayed  daily  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  bright  and  warm.  Do  this  in 
the  morning  so  they  will  be  dry  by  noon, 
this  tending  to  a  hard,  vigorous  growth. 


CHRYSAlfTHEMnH  GOLDEN  GLOW. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  note  the  fav- 
orable comments  referring  to  this  va- 
riety. As  far  as  we  can  learn,  most  of 
the  growers  of  Golden  Glow  this  season, 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results. 
One  party  says,  ''The  finest  variety  ever 
introduced  to  the  trade."  Another,  ''Has 
proved  everything  you  claimed  it  to  be. 
The  best  money-maker  sent  out  in  the 
chrysanthemum  line."  Another,  "The 
best  early  yellow  we  ever  saw." 

A  few  of  our  customers  seem  to  think 
that  we  do  not  need  chrysanthemums 
in  August  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
flower  this  variety  so  early.  By  plant- 
ing early  in  May  it  will  be  in  perfec- 
tion August  15.  l%e  later  planting  will 
follow  in  accordance  with  the  time  they 
are  planted.  It  is  veiy  easy  of  propaga- 
tion but  the  cuttings  do  not  draw  up  at 
rapidly  as  many  other  sorts.  It  roots 
easier  than  any  other  variety  we  have 
handled.  l%e  parentage  is,  Carrie  by 
Etienne  Bonifond,  taking  after  Carrie 
in  color  and  Bonifond  in  form.  The 
petals  are  intermediate  in  width. 

Bjlmsb  D.  Smith. 


GENISTAS. 


Genistas  are  not  nearly  as  impatient 
of  root  watering  as  some  of  the  fine 
rooted  heaths  and  similar  plants.  But 
even  so  the  best  plants  are  they  that  are 
looked  after  carefully  in  this  respect 
Young  stock  struck  this  spring  is  still  in 
frames  outside  and  is  being  kept  regu- 
larly pinched.  After  this  it  will  be  let 
go  and  the  plants  will  be  clipped  into 
shape  again  in  spring.  The  older  plants 
that  are  to  flower  next  spring  will  be 
pinched  once  more  and  again  at  their 
final  potting.  Trained  plants,  pyramids, 
standards  and  others  will  not  need  much 
pruning.  -     -^ 


Parks  and  Oardens. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHICAGO  PARKS. 
The  West  aide  Parks. 

In  its  beautiful  landscape  features, 
Humboldt  park  is  rapidly  assuming  first 
position  among  the  Chicago  parks.  Jens 
Jensen  had  an  old  field  to  work  on  here. 
There  were  fine  old  trees  and  features 
that  were  good  in  themselves,  but 
neglected,  and  this  clever  landscape 
gardener  has  so  skillfully  blended  his  new 
features  with  the  old  that  it  is  difficult 
in  many  places  to  tell  where  the  old 
work  stops  and  the  new  begins,  a  tribute 
to  the  good  taste  and  exi>erience  of  this 
past  m&ster  in  the  art.  This  park  is 
well  situated  for  an  immense  number  of 
residents  of  the  great  west  side  and  eas- 
ily reached  by  several  different  lines  of 
transportation.  Around  the  northern 
part  of  the  lagoon  are  new  plantings  of 
various  shrubs,  and  these  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well  considering  the  dry  sea- 
son. They  are  mass  planted  and  there- 
fore already  show  considerable  beauty; 
when  they  are  well  established  they  will 
form  fine  masses  of  color.  Spireas,  su- 
machs and  the  cut  leaved  elder  are  large- 
ly used. 

Some  excellent  work  has  been  done 
around  the  west  part  of  the  lagoon  and 
its  arms.  Standing  on  a  rustic  bridge 
there  is  quite  a  long  stretch  of  water, 
the  edges  planted  to  rushes,  arrowhead 
and  other  waterside  plants,  doing  away 
with  any  suspicion  of  a  hard  outline.  In 
the  water  the  choicer  nymphseas  and 
other  water  lilies  flourish  and  are  now 
finely  in  flower.  This  water  stretches 
away  in  a  southerly  direction  for  some 
distance,  where  it  divides  and  the  fore- 
ground is  composed  of  a  fine  bank  of 
shrubs.  Still  further  south  are  two 
streams,  one  rising,  apparently,  directly 
from  a  spring.  This  is  a  very  clever 
bit  of  deception.  The  basin-like  forma- 
tion at  the  head  is  sandy,  and  the  water 
bubbles  up,  disturbing  the  sand  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  manner,  and  then,  falling 
over  artificial  rocks  in  a  winding  stream, 
joins  the  larger  water.  The  banks  are 
prettily  planted  with  various  rock  and 
waterside  plants,  such  as  sedums,  for- 
getmenots  and  others,  and  the  whole  is 
a  very  effective  and  pretty  little  scheme 
well  carried  out.  There  are  great  masses 
of  yellow  annuals  and  perennials  flow- 
ering just  now  around  this  part  of  the 
park,  and  the  effect  is  very  bright  and 
pleasing,  especially  when  seen  at  a  little 
distance.  >     11^^^ 

Considerable  herbaceous  planting  has 
been  carried  out  here,  and  we  noticed 
that  large  breadths  of  peonies  had  been 
underplanted  to  Lilium  candidum;  this 
beautiful  lily  now  making  its  autumn 
growth  and  being  apparently  well  estab- 
lished. Although  too  late  in  the  season 
for  the  best  display  it  is  evident  that  the 
plants  have  flowered  well  and  there  are 
still  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  in- 
cluding some  finely  colored  delphiniums 
and  cleomes.  At  the  back  rows  in  the 
rose  garden  several  lilies  are  still  flow- 
ering, but  they  are,  of  course,  past  their 
best.  Coxcombs  are  planted  all  around, 
and  these  are  very  bright  and  showy 
now,  the  plants  being  well  grown  and  of 
a  good  strain.  The  roses  are  mostly 
over,  but  are  making  a  fine  growth,  and 
the  beds  being  edged  with  petunias,  this 
part  of  the  grounds  is  still  bright  and 
also  attractive,  as  evinced  by  the  number 
of  people  using  the  pergolas  and  garden 
houses  on  a  recent  hot  day.     The  foun- 


tains in  the  center  look  cool  and,  al- 
though some  people  object  to  these,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  give  an  appearance  of 
life  and  movement  that  is  too  often  lack- 
ing in  garden  schemes.  The  stataaiy 
around  this  garden  is  another  disputed 
point,  some  people  objecting  strongly  to 
it,  others  thinking  such  places  incom- 
plete without  it.  As  the  various  figures 
were  getting  a  cleanup  andi  being  re- 
painted when  we  were  there  'we  did  not 
see  them  under  the  best  conditions,  bo 
will  reserve  judgment. 

By  the  offices  the  ornamental  water 
and  rustic  bridges  are  very  attractive. 
Besides  the  various  water  lilies  the  In- 
dian lotus  is  flowering  finely,  and  this 
lovely  flower  is  not  seen  so  much  in  this 
section  of  the  country  as  its  merits  de- 
serve. Standing  well  out  of  the  water 
it  shows  up  better  than  even  the  showi- 
est of  the  water  lilies,  and  its  lovely  tints 
are  well  thrown  up  against  the  deep 
green  of  the  leaves.  Hereabout  the 
herbaceous  plants  are  older  and  are 
making  a  fine  show  for  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  part  of 
the  park.  Ix>oking  over  the  water  from 
the  new  boathouse  there  is  the  unmis- 
takable appearance  of  autumn  in  the 
trees.  The  willows  are  showing  distinct 
from  every  other  tree  by  th«r  bright 
green,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  during  winter  and 
spring,  but  the  elms  and  limes,  the  pop- 
lars and  others  have  seen  their  best  days 
for  this  season.  In  the  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  boathouse  the  geraniums  in 
beds  and  the  large  vases  of  flowering 
plants  are  making  a  splendid  show. 
Garfield  Park  ConaaTatory. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  new  conserv- 
atory in  Garfield  park  will  not  be  until 
November,  when  John  Sell  hopes  to  have 
a  splendid  show  of  chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants.  The  public  are  admitted, 
of  course,  and  take  great  advantage  of  it, 
but  this  is  to  be  what  may,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  be  called  the  official  open- 
ing. Already  the  various  houses  and  the 
main  large  conservatory  begin  to  look 
well,  but  the  plants  will  have  to  grow 
into  shape  a  little  before  the  true  in- 
tentions of  the  planting  are  fully  ap- 
parent Entering  at  the  east  door  we 
were  pleased  to  note  that  the  center  had 
been  left  open,  thus  allowing  the  taste- 
fully arranged  fern  house  to  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  This  is  a  distinctly  good 
idea,  so  is  that  of  leaving  open  lanes  be- 
tween the  palms  and  larger  plants,  these 
being  planted  to  low  growing  ferns  and 
mosses.  In  this  way  the  fine  individual 
habits  of  the  palms  and  other  plants  will 
be  seen  when  they  have  grown  up,  in- 
steady  of  a  thick  mass,  such  as  is  too 
common  in  places  of  this  kind.  Doubt- 
less this  idea  will  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
as  many  of  the  smaller  palms  are  in 
tubs  to  facilitate  removal  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  thinning  will  be  pos- 
sible without  injury  either  to  the  plants 
being  taken  out  or  those  that  remain. 
Just  inside  the  door  are  two  pretty 
groups  of  orchids  and  other  plants,  the 
former  being  mostly  cypripediums  of  the 
selenepedium  section,  and  including 
among  others  nice  specimens  of  C.  caln- 
rum,  C.  conchiferum,  C.  longiflorum  and 
C.  Roezlii. 

In  the  show  house,  a  structure  to  be 
devoted  to  groups  of  flowering  plants  and 
ferns,  kept  always  bright  by  new  plants 
being  brought  in  from  the  propagating 
houses,  Mr.  Sell  has  planted  the  center 
bed  to  Panicum  variegatum,  one  side  bed 
to  Bnglish  ivy  and  the  other  to  a  trail- 
ing hOTL.eysuckle,  all  of  which  will  be  kept 
Digitized  by 
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dwarf  and  will  prevent  any  crowding  of 
the  plants  being  necessary  to  hide  the 
soil.  Just  now  there  are  groups  of  cos- 
mos at  either  end,  but  their  places  are 
shortly  to  be  taken  by  groups  of  ferns, 
in  which  orchids  as  they  flower  will  be 
placed.  This  will  doubtless  prove  a 
great  attraction  to  visitors  with  whom 
orchids  are  becoming  an  increasingly  pop- 
ular drawing  card.  There  are  also  the 
New  Holland  house,  and  that  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  economic  plants,  besides  a  house 
for  evergreens,  in  which  araucarias 
thujas,  cupressus,  yews  and  others  too 
tender  to  show  their  best  features  in  the 
ooen  air  in  this  section  will  be  grown. 
There  are  some  of  these  planted,  but  be- 
fore the  scheme  of  arrangement  is  com- 
plete other  plants  are  to  be  obtained. 

A  house  facing  south  is  devoted  to 
crotons  and  other  foliage  plants.  This  it 
is  found,  though  all  right  for  crotons, 
keeps  much  too  hot  in  summer  for  the 
majority  of  plants,  and  some  method  of 
shading  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  It 
has  not  yet  been  decided  what  material 
is  to  be  used,  but  Mr.  Sell  showed  us 
some  trellised  iron  or  steel  that,  if 
painted  or  galvanized  to  prevent  rusting, 
may  be  used.  It  is  probable  some  ex- 
periments will  have  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  test  the  efficiency  or  otherwise 
of  this  material.  Among  the  foliage 
plants  we  noted  Manda*s  new  draoena, 
D.  Mandaiana,  Ficus  Parcelli,  many  such  . 
plants  as  marantas,  Phrynium  varie- 
gatum  and  aglaonemas  that  help  to  give 
a  variety  greatly  needed  in  some  such 
collections.  In  this  house  the  goose 
flower,  Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti,  is 
flowering,  and  though  such  things  are  not 
of  great  value  horticultu rally,  yet  they 
Sfive  the  public  something  to  look  at  and 
talk  about,  and,  incidentally,  the  daily 
press  reporters  a  peg  to  hang  a  good 
story  upon.  In  the  fernery  the  plants 
are  getting  established,  and  the  water 
lilies,  planted  in  the  ornamental  water 
on  the  floor,  are  very  interesting. 

In  the  propagating  houses  Mr.  Sell  has 
everything  in  capital  shape.  He  has  a 
fine  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  the  newer  varieties,  Tumford  Hall 
and  Agatha,  coming  along  in  excellent 
order.  The  orchids  are  looking  well,  the 
fine  batches  of  Gattleya  Mossise,  G.  Tri- 
anie,  C.  labiata  and  others  flourishing 
and  promising  to  flower  well.  Dendro- 
biums  in  variety  have  made  a  good 
growth,  while  there  are  many  of  the  less 
known  species  which  will  probably  prove 
of  interest,  as  they  come  in  flower.  The 
chrysanthemums,  standard  and  bush 
plants  in  great  variety,  are  clean,  healthy 
specimens,  and  there  is  a  large  stock  of 
ferns  and  foliage  plants  in  all  the  lead- 
ing kinds.  Doubtless  Mr.  Sell  will  have 
his  share  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  im- 
mense show  houses  looking  bright,  but 
he  is  certainly  going  the  right  way  about 
it  One  very  useful  looking  lot  is  a  big 
batch  of  asters,  sown  late  and  coming 
along  in  pots.  These  should  be  a  good 
feature  at  chrysanthemum  time  for  the 
front  of  groups  especially,  as  colors  not 
found  in  the  latter  flowers  are  chiefly 
grown.  Some  cool  houses  are  being 
built  to  be  used  for  storage  of  semi- 
hardy  greenhouse  plants,  and  possibly  a 
cool  orchid  house. 

In  that  part  of  the  park  bordering  on 
Madison  street  and  south  of  the  new 
boathouse  the  bedding  display  is  very 
showy  and  bright.  Large  masses  of  color 
are  the  rule,  and  this  idea  is  well  car- 
ried out  with  geraniums,  cannas,  roses' 
and  other  plants.  A  fine  feature  is  the 
combination  of  yellow  and   blue  in  the 


long,  narrow  borders  of  ageratum,  planted 
with  a  line  of  Cassia  Mrs.  Temple.  This 
is  a  really  good  idea  for  a  September 
display,  and  is  worth  making  a  note  of. 
Other  good  beds  consist  of  Gleome  punc- 


PLAUT  SELF  DBFENQB. 

Plants  are  said  to  protect  themselves 
much  the  same  as  do  insects.  One  of 
the  uses  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  to 
frighten    troublesome    animals.      A    yen- 
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tata*  planted  among  the  feathery  plumes 
of  the  tamarix.  The  rose  beds  here  too 
are  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  They 
are  in  four  varieties,  each  bed  planted 
to  one  kind.  Pink  Maman  Gochet, 
Hermosa,  Gruss  an  Teplitz  and  Garo- 
line  Testout.  The  beautiful  color  of 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  a  revelation,  and 
really  one  wonders  why  hybrid  perpetu- 
als  are  planted  when  such  varieties  as 
these  flower  for  months  on  end.  The 
display  around  the  bandstand  is  also  good, 
and  this  part  of  the  park  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  city.         

The  annual  report  of  the  Park  Board 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  a  neat  little  book 
of  23  pages,  containing,  besides  the  report 
on  the  various  parks  under  the  control 
of  the  board  by  the  superintendent  and 
by  various  committees,  an  interesting  re- 
Dort  by  Olmsted  Bros,  with  recommen- 
aations  for  improvements.  Several  views 
of  park  scenery,  the  exterior  and  Interior 
of  the  forestry  building  and  playground 
scenes  are  well  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs. 


turesome,  browsing  creature  coming  too 
naar  is  evidently  afraid  to  touch  a  plant 
so  decidedly  aggressive. 

The  squirting  cucumber  of  the  Medi- 
terranean alarms  goats  and  cattle  by 
discharging  its  ripe  fruits  explosively  in 
their  faces  the  moment  the  stem  It 
touched.  The  cucumbers  contain  a  pun- 
gent juice  that  discharges  itself  into  th« 
eye  of  its  opponent 

The  dainty  grass  of  Parnassus  is  beau- 
tiful, but  dishonest.  It  is  a  bog  herb* 
has  glossy  green  leaves,  pure  white  blos- 
soms and  is  supposed  to  be  the  poet's 
flower.  Within  its  milk-white  flowers 
lurk  the  elements  of  deception,  for  the 
drops  of  honey  that  the  bees  and  insects 
fancy  they  see  inside  the  petals  are  in 
reality  solid,  glassy  imitations  of  the  real 
thing.  The  flower  fools  the  bee  in  this 
way,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  pollen  to 
other  blossoms  where  its  kind  may  be  per- 
petuated.— Philadelphia  Record. 


Ghioago,  III. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Lincoln  park  board  will  establish  a  plant 
and  shrub  nursery  at  Lemon t  to  supply 
the  small  parks  with  trees  at  slight  ex- 
pense. ^^ 
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The  Rose  Comer. 

Baby  DoROTirr  is  a  grand  little  ro8e 
and  its  name  is  singularly  appropriate. 

Very  little  spraying  will  be  necessary 
now  for  clean  plants  of  American  Beau- 
ty. 

Mt  Maryland  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions everywhere,  owing  to  its  splendid 
habit. 

liOOK  out  for  thrips  if  the  old  flowers 
are  allowed  to  remain  littering  about  the 
benches. 

Remote  all  old,  hard  wood  regularly. 
It  is  useless  and  forms  a  breeding  ground 
for  insect  pests. 

A  TOPDBESSING  of  quick  lime,  one 
ounce  to  the  square  yard,  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  rose  beds  now. 

A  Small  rake  is  a  most  useful  tool 
on  the  rose  benches  for  loosening  up 
the  surface  soil  and  raking  off  the  leaves. 

Watch  for  red  spider  in  dry  comers 
as  soon  as  the  fires  are  started  and  keep 
after  the  insects  until  they  are  all  de- 
stroyed. 

The  bright,  pure  pink  of  Rosalind  Orr 
English  should  ensure  it  at  least  an  equal 
position  with  its  near  relative,  Mme. 
Ghatenay. 

RHEA  REID  THE  CHAMPION. 
E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  just 
recei\'ed  a  cable  from  Secretary  Fores- 
tier,  of  France,  announcing  the  award- 
ing of  the  grand  prize,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  municipality,  to  the  rose  Rhea  Reid 
as  being  the  premier  variety  among  some 
84  sorts  entered  for  the  international 
contest. 

MRS.  LITTLETON  DEWHURST. 
iD^sh  Sport  of  Lfldy  Gay. 

This  is  a  white-flowered  sport  from  the 
well-known  rambler  rose.  Lady  Gay,  the 
pink  colored  buds  contrasting  well  with 
the  purity  of  the  opened  blossoms.  The 
general  effect  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Aini€e  Vibert,  save  for  the  greater  dis- 
play of  blossoms.  This  variety  received 
an  award  of  merit  September  1,  when 
shown  before  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts,  but 
was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  ofl5cial 
list  of  awards.— The  Garden. 


THE  CHARLEMAGNE  ROSE  TREE. 

The  most  venerable  rose  tree  in  ex- 
istence is  said  to  bloom  against  the  an- 
cient church  of  Hildesheim  in  Germany. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  partiep  which 
at  different  times  have  been  in  the  ascen- 
dacy,  they  all  seem  to  have  respected 
aiid  tended  the  rose  tree,  which  it  is  said 
was  planted  by  Charlemagne.  The  trunk 
is  now  almost  as  big  as  a  man's  body. 
There  are  five  principal  limbs  trained 
against  the  church,  the  tree  being  pro- 
tected by  iron  railings  inclosing  an  area 
of  about  20  square  feet.  The  rude  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  early  ages  tended  the 
tree.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  turn 
masters  of  the  town,  drained  the  ground ; 
the  soldiers  of  Turenne  fastened  up  the 
branches  with  clamps  and  those  of  Na- 
poleon, a  century  and  a  half  later,  erected 
the  railings.  

NOTES  ON  INDOOR  ROSES. 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  being  focused  upon  a  certain  place 
on   the  rose  foliage  under  glass  is  well 


known.  It  leads  to  burnt,  unsightly 
spots,  and  many  growers  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  caused  by  the  flaws 
or  '^bubbles"  in  the  glass.  From  a  fair- 
ly lengthened  experience  of  this  I  am 
convinced  that,  though  there  may  be  oc- 
casional flaws  that  have  this  effect,  they 
are  very  rare.  My  experience  has  been 
that  these  flaws  really  cast  a  shade 
rather  than  create  heat  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  There  are  focusing  points^ in 
certain  panes  of  glass  quite  invisible"  to 
the  eye  and  quite  unsuspected  by  the 
grower,  and  it  is  these,  I  am  convinced, 
in  a  great  many  cases  that  cause  the 
mischief. 

Years  ago,  when  growing  pot  grai)e 
vines  under  glass,  there  was  a  certain 
spot  in  one  of  the  houses  that  always 
burned   and  try  as  we  would  we  could 


Alex.  Montgomery. 

Manager  Waban  Rose  Conservatories*  Natick, 
Mass.,  Where  White  KLllarney  Originated. 


find  no  flaw,  though  previously  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  painting  these  out 
when  seen.  Continued  observations 
showed  that  the  sun's  raya  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  day  focused  on  one  spot  in 
an  apparently  perfectly  clear  pane  of 
glass.  The  heat  could  be  plainly  felt  on 
the  hand  of  a  person  entering  the  house. 
We  removed  this  pane  and  the  trouble 
ceased.  On  account  of  an  accident  in 
removing  it  the  glass  could  not  be  close- 
ly examined,  but  we  have  frequently  ex- 
amined panes  since  and  noticed  almost 
imperceptible  ridges  of  circular  form, 
narrowing  to  a  central  point  on  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass.  It  is 
quite  possible  there  are  ribs  or  ridges 
quite  invisible  in  many  makes  of  glass, 
yet  they  have  the  effect  of  focusing  the 
sun's  rays.  The  grower  looks  in  vain 
for  the  flaws  which  he  imagines  ought 
to  be  there,  but  which,  even  if  caught  in 
the  act  as  it  were,  are  innocent  of  any- 
thing beyond  casting  a  slight  shade  on 
the  foliage.  I  would  like  to  hear  other 
growers*  opinions  on  this  point. 

He!d  Over  Rotes. 

The  cut  back  stock  will  now,  with  the 
cool  nights,  rapidly  improve.  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Richmond,  Killarney,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  popular  varieties,  have  made 
fine  heads  and  are  now  taking  large 
quantities  of  water,  the  roots  having  run 
well   through    the   topdressing.     The  im- 


provement in  the  color  of  the  foliage  of 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid  is  due  to  these 
conditionji,  the  loss  of  the  great  beat  and 
the  increased  food  supply  being  sent  up 
from  the  roots..  We  are  more  than  ever 
inclined  to  the  plan  of  bending  over  the 
stems  after  cutting  back,  as  the  benches 
treated  this  way  always  push  up  mag- 
nificent shoots  from  the  bottom,  and 
these,  being  pinched  once,  again  break 
and  throw  good  flowers,  as  well  as  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  practically  a  new 
plant  and  allowing  almost  the  whole  of 
the  old  wood  to  be  taken  out  by  de- 
grees. By  far  the  best  flowers  we  are 
cutting  now  are  the  result  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  this  is  the  case  annually  at 
this  time. 

KUlamey  ud  caiatf—y. 
Killarney,  which  was  not  cut  back  so 
severely  as  the  others  and  has  been 
flowering  more  or  less  freely  all  rammer, 
i^  also  sending  up  good  shoots  now,  and 
we  are  feeding  this  fine  rose  and  Mme. 
Chatenay  somewhat  heavily.  The  lat- 
ter, when  growing  freely,  is  a  great 
feeder,  and  there  is  now  no  sign  of  a 
heavy  topdressing  applied  two  months 
ago,  except  a  little  loose,  dried  manure 
on  the  surface.  This  some  growers  rake 
off,  but  it  forms  a  valuable  mulch,  pre- 
venting cracking  of  the  surface.  Where 
woodllce  are  plentiful  it  would  probably 
he  better  removed,  as  it  would  form  a 
hide  and  food  for  these  insects  if  left. 
We  recently  spoke  of  removing  the  old 
wood,  that  is  the  spray  or  first  growth, 
from  young  plants,  and  we  are  now  do- 
ing the  same  with  the  older  stock. 
There  are  points  of  old  shoots,  dead  and 
dying,  and  other  useless  material,  and 
this  we  take  out  a  little  at  a  time  so 
as  not  to  check  the  growth  or  roots. 
Bvery  good  leaf  that  can  be  retained  on 
the  rose  plants  now  is  an  advantage,  bat 
this  old  and  worn  out  foliage  and  growth 
is  only  in  the  way  of  better  growth,  and 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  plants. 

Watch  tHe  Vcntllatioa. 

Up  till  now  the  question  of  ventila- 
tion has  not  needed  much  of  the  rose 
growers'  attention.  It  has  simply  been 
a  matter  of  keeping  the  vents  wide  open 
except  when  severe  rainstorms  have 
occurred.  But  with  the  cold  winds  by 
day  and  frost  by  night  the  ventilation 
becomes  an  important  item  in  the  work 
of  the  grower  or  section  man.  Right 
as  the  system  of  hanging  vents  from 
the  header  may  be  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  more  than  one  practical 
grower  looks  upon  this  method  with  dis- 
favor, and  although  the  vent  hung  this 
way  has  been  a  fine  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  superfluous  summer  heat,  now 
that  the  nights  are  cold  the  grower  who 
likes  to  leave  that  chink  of  air  on  that 
is  so  useful  in  hardening  up  his  rose 
stock,  has  to  be  increasingly  careful  as 
the  season  advances  that  the  opening 
at  the  apex  of  the  house  does  not  form 
an  inlet  for  cold  air  that  presses  down 
on  the  plants,  rendering  them  susceptible 
to  mildew  attacks.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  no  matter  how  good  a  system  may 
be,  there  are  certain  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
In  any  case  a  little  ventilation  at 
night  is  a  great  aid  now  to  keeping 
the  plants  firm  and  enabling  them  to 
throw  solid,  thick  petalled  flowers  that 
last  well  when  cut  and  these  are  they 
that  wholesalers  and  retailers  want.  A 
little  heat  on  the  pipes  and  the  afore- 
mentioned chink  of  air  on  top  of  the 
liouse  keeps  the  atmosphere  moving 
and  creates  a  natural  circulation  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  plants.    In  early 
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morning,  when  the  tun  reaches  the  honse, 
the  air  should  be  slightly  increased  to 
cause  a  gradual  rise  in  the  temperature 
and  the  same  gradual  fall  should  be 
arranged  for  in  the  afternoon. 
Cot  tiM  Growth  WeU  Back. 
In  their  anxiety  to  get  a  good  head  of 
foliage  some  growers  are  afraid  of  pinch- 
ing or  cutting  the  shoots  well  back  when 
removing  the  buds,  and  in  consequence  a 
thicket,  of  small  shoots  is  formed*  which 
keeps  the  light  out  of  the  forming  wood 
and  is  not  suitable  for  cutting  back  to 
later.  It  is  safest  to  leave  from  three  to 
four  eyes  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
shoots.  The  plants  sometimes  suffer 
around  now,  owing  to  not  being  thorough- 
ly moist  to  the  bottom  of  the  old  com- 
post. The  upper  layer  of  new  soil  that 
was  applied  as  a  mulch  may  be  wet,  but 
the  lower,  old  soil  much  too  dry  for  the 
well-being  of  the  older  roots.  When  once 
this  is  well  moistened  it  is  easy  to  keep  it 
right,  but  as  long  as  it  is  dry  the  foliage 
will  be  thin  and  poor  in  color.  The  cool 
nights  we  are  now  getting  allow  o(  the 
pipes  being  heated  sufficiently  to  apply 
sulphur,  and  even  if  no  signs  of  mildew 
appear  on  the  foliage  it  is  just  as  well  to 
give  the  house  a  light  sulphuring,  as  it 
will  check  the  development  of  any  spores 
that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  present 
in  the  house.  Most  of  the  cut  bade  stock 
will  by  now  be  sufficiently  strong  in 
growth  to  flower,  but  should  there  be  any 
that  does  not  look  good  enough,  let  it  keep 
growing  another  month,  when  it  may  be 
cut  back  hard  and  should  produce  good 
flowers  around  Christmas. 


WHITE  KILLARNBT. 
At.  Waban  Rote  Consenratorks.  Nalick,  Mast. 

White  Killamey,  as  now  seen  at  the 
Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  Natick, 
Mass.,  promises  to  eclipse  all  the  other 
white  roses  now  on  the  market.  While 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  strong  statement, 
the  evidence  justifies  the  verdict.  One 
house,  24x300  feet,  is  entirely  devoted  to 
its  growth,  and  it  is  a  sight  well  worth 
the  trolley  trip  of  less  than  an  hour  from 
Park  square,  Boston.  This  house  of 
White  Killamey  is  resplendent  with  fine 
blooms,  and  it  is  easy,  thus  early  in  the 
season,  to  find  2-foot  stems.  It  is  not 
blooms,  however,  but  a  great  stock  of 
young  plants  that  Manager  Alexander 
Montgomery  is  now  looking  forward  to 
with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  thor- 
oughly knows  his  ground.  Having  started 
in  to  get  up  a  record-breaking  stock  for 
dissemination  all  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  on  hand  at  the  time 
appointed,  March  1,  1909,  when  shipping 
will  begin. 

Thirty  thousand  plants  had  already 
been  ordered,  September  16,  with  orders 
steadily  pouring  in.  Twenty  thousand 
cuttings  were  at  that  time  already  in 
the  sand,  and  the  work  will  steadily 
progress,  as  that  is  a  way  work  has  of 
doing  under  Mr.  Montgomery's  manage-^ 
ment.  There  is  on  hand  a  stock  of  sev- 
eral thousand  young  plants  in  pots 
which  were  propagated  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  are  even  now  of  fine  size. 
In  due  time  grafting  will  begin,  and  it 
is  aimed  to  fill  the  orders  as  readily  for 
grafted  as  for  own  root  stock.  White 
Killamey  is  a  sport  of  Killamey,  which, 
sporting  at  this  place,  has  been  care- 
fully brought  forward.  "From  the  first," 
says  Mr.  Montgomery,  "we  have  selected 
only  the  best,  rejecting  all  stock  that 
showed  any  defects.  If  we  had  been  in 
a  hurry  we  could  have  disseminated  last 
year." 


TIHfiLY  TOPICS. 

Lift  alternantheras,  iresines  and  other 
tender  bedding  plants  put  out  for  stock 
purposes. 

Keep  geranium  cuttings  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  full  sun 
until  rooted. 

Plant  out  spring  raised  herbaceous 
stock  such  as  phloxes,  pyrethrums  and 
pentstemons. 

Cutting  over  herbaceous  plant  stems 
for  the  sake  of  tidiness  is  not  always 
good  culture. 

The  early  flowering  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  should  be  pinched  for 
the  last  time. 

See  that  all  the  tools  and  apparatus 
for  tree  lifting  are  in  good  shape  and 
ready  for  use. 

The  early  sweet  peas  may  be  sown  in 
small  pots  and  then  stood  in  a  light  cool 
house  or  frame. 

Watch  the  feeding  in  all  departments 
and  give  less  during  dull  or  wet  spells 
than  when  bright. 

No  tender  stock  is  safe  outside  now. 
Get  everything  lifted  and  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost. 

Pot  up  Boston  ferns  and  other  varie- 
ties. It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  be  pull- 
ingthe  roots  about. 

Where  Cycas  revoluta  crowns  are  well 
established  and  rooting  freely  they  may 
be  lightly  fed  now. 

Feed  chrysanthemums  liberally  until 
the  color  shows  in  the  buds,  when  the 
supply  must  be  reduced. 

Old  roses  cut  back  will  begin  to  take 
full  supplies  of  water  again  but  no  liquid 
manure  is  necessary  as  yet. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  stmck  shrabs 
are  well  rooted,  give  them  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  in  the  frames. 

Push  on  with  the  planting  out  of  young 
shrub  stock  from  frames  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficient rain  falls  to  make  it  safe. 

Plant  up  any  left  over  seedling  herba- 
ceous stock  while  the  soil  is  still  warm 
enough  for  it  to  become  established. 

Pot  on  all  palms  that  are  to  be  shift- 


ed this  year  so  that  the  roots  become 
again  well  established  before  winter. 

Cultivate  the  soil  on  the  carnation 
benches  regularly  and  be  sure  no  slime 
or  scum  i^  allowed  to  form  on  the  surface. 

Pot  poinsettlas  firmly,  as  a  quick  soft 
growth  is  not  wanted.  A  solid,  well  rip- 
ened plant  always  produces  the  best 
bracts. 

Keep  freesias  perfectly  cool,  allow  plen- 
ty of  air  and  water  very  moderately  un- 
til it  is  apparent  that  they  are  well 
rooted. 

When  the  shoots  on  the  pelargoniums 
are  sufficiently  advanced  thin  them  down 
to  the  requisite  number  to  make  a  good 
plant. 

Pick  over  the  cannas  in  the  beds  regu- 
larly. Old  flowers  spoil  the  looks  of  the 
new  and  fresh  ones  that  are  constantly 
opening. 

Give  the  roses  that  are  to  be  cut 
back  this  month  a  little  liberty,  not  dis- 
budding quite  so  closely.  This  will  help 
the  roots. 

Azaleas,  heaths,  boronias  and  other 
plants  that  have  been  standing  out  all 
summer  must  be  put  in  order  and  plaeed 
in  a  cool  house. 

Be  careful  not  to  overwater  newly  pot- 
ted geraniums  and  pelargoniums.  Let 
them  get  well  on  the  dry  side  before  re- 
peating the  supply. 

No  more  heavy  pruning  of  tender 
shrubs  should  be  done,  as  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  letting  in  cold  winds  later 
to  parts  unused  to  it. 

Take    particular    care    of    the    stock 

Slants  of  alternanthera,  lobelia  and  other 
warf  bedders  in  order  to  have  a  good 
stodc  of  cuttings  later. 

Never  dry  off  fucfhsias  suddenly  after 
flowering.  Let  them  finish  their  growth 
naturally  and  ripen  it  well  before  stop- 
ping  the  water  supply. 

Thorough  development  of  deciduous 
flowering  stock  depends  as  much  on  plen- 
ty of  moisture  as  on  sun.  See  that  Asa- 
lea  mollis  and  such  plants  do  not  suffer 
for  want  of  it. 


ROSE    WHITE    KILLARNEY. 
Grown  at  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  Natlcl 
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The  Experiment  Stations.  to  improve  blac»brwbs. 


Thebe  is  urgent  need  of  a  perfectly 
hardy  strawberry.  This  demand  the 
Sonth  Dakota  Experiment  Station  is  en- 
deavoring to  supply  by  hybridizing  our 
wild  northwestern  strawberries  with  the 
best  cultivated  varieties. 


TKMfi  OF  PLANTIRG  CARNATIONS. 

A  five  years'  test  to  determine  the 
best  time  of  planting  carnations  in  the 
greenhouse,  was  concluded  in  the  spring 
of  1906  at  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station.  Cuttings  for  all  plots  were 
made  on  the  same  date.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed was  to  grow  the  plants  for  plot 
No.  1  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  while 
those  for  the  other  plots  were  planted 
in  the  field  in  April.  Those  in  pots 
and  one  lot  from  the  field  were  trans- 
planted to  the  greenhouse  benches  about 
July  1.  Plots  3  and  4  were  transferred 
to  the  greenhouse  from  the  field  August 
1  and  September  1  respectively.  The 
variety  William  Scott,  was  used  in  the 
test  the  first  year  while  Mrs.  Lawson 
was  used  during  the  succeeding  seasons. 
Only  the  number  of  blooms  per  plant 
was  recorded  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  test,  but  in  the  later  crops  the 
size  of  the  bloom  and  the  length  of  the 
Item  were  measured. 

The  results  indicate  that  September 
planting  gives  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  blooms  per  plant,  the  number 
decreasing  the  earlier  the  planting  was 
made.  The  largest  blooms  and  the  long- 
est stems,  however,  seem  to  be  produced 
on  the  early  plantings. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CARNATION  STEMS. 

During  the  seasons  of  1904-5  and 
1905-6,  different  fertilizers  were  used  at 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  on 
carnations  to  determine  the  effect  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  on 
the  stifibess  of  the  stems.  The  first  year, 
plot  1  received  at  the  rate  of  8,100 
pounds  of  dried  sheep  manure  per  acre. 
Plot  22  received  1,400  pounds  of  dried  blood, 
300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
2,000  pounds  of  dissolved  S.  O.  rock  per 
acre.  Plot  3  received  2,000  pounds  of 
dissolved  S.  O.  rock.  Plot  4  was  a  check 
plot.  Plot  5  received  300  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  per  acre.  Plot  6  re- 
ceived 1,400  pounds  of  dried  blood  per 
acre.  The  next  year  the  same  fertilizers 
were  used,  but  the  amounts  were  doubled. 
The  variety,  Mrs.  Lawson,  was  grown  for 
this  experiment.  A  simple  apparatus  was 
constructed  to  test  the  bending  strength 
of  the  stems.  After  being  cut  to  the  re- 
quired length,  the  stem  was  fastened  at 
the  base  so  as  to  hang  horizontally  and 
the  natural  bend  read  on  a  vertical  scale. 
A  10-grain  weight  was  then  added  just 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx  and  the  scale 
again  read,  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  was  taken  as  the  basis  for 
judging  the  relative  stifibess  of  the  stems. 

The  results  clearly  indicate  that  the 
use  of  phosphoric  acid  gives  the  sdffest 
stems  and  that  potash  ranks  next  Nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  dried  blood  gave  verjr 
weak  stems.  Plot  2  which  received  a 
complete  fertilizer,  gave  a  considerab^ 
larger  number  of  flowers  per  plant,  ana 
longer  stems  than  any  of  the  other  plots. 
The  size  of  the  flowers  were  as  large 
as  the  average  and  larger  than  those  <»i 
the  phosphoric  acid  plot.  It  would  seemu 
therefore,  that  for  the  best  results  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  with  phosphoric  acid  in 
excess. 


Professor  H.  Ness  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
College  Station,  Tex.,  is  making  a  series 
of  tests  to  improve  blackberries  and  dew- 
berries by  hybridizing  and  selection.  He 
plans  to  interbreed  erect  blackberries 
with  the  prostrate  dewberries  so  as  to 
secure  erect  growing  hybrids  that  will  re- 
tain the  excellency  of  flavor  of  the  dew- 
berry, and  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
Btockiness  of  stem  which  characterizes 
the  blackberry.  The  plants  from  which 
our  present  breeds  of  blackberries  and 
dewberries  are  derived  are  usually  picked 
up  in  the  woods  and  afterward  subjected 
to  cultivation.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  dewberries  and  black- 
berries even  in  Texas.  Prof.  Ness  plans 
to  combine  only  the  best  and  to  develop 
a  type  that  will  be  both  commercially  a 
success  and  also  suited  to  this  particular 
climate.  He  requests  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  this  class  of 
fruit  to  send  him  cuttings  of  promising 
plants.  He  further  suggests  that  these 
plants  be  marked  now  and  sent  here  in 
the  winter.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  case  of  these  two  ber- 
ries because  so  little  has  been  done  in 
the  matter,  and  for  the  further  reason 
of  the  multitude  of  varieties  of  both  ber- 
ries that  exist  in  Texas. 


transferred  to  tomatoes  from  calicoed  to- 
bacco. On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
tomatoes  had  been  severely  injured  by 
the  late  frosts  of  May,  but  had  finally 
recovered  and  had  borne  a  fair  cn^.  It 
looked  as  if  this  chlorosis  of  the  plant 
was  one  of  the  after  effects  of  the  frost 
and  was  of  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
calicoed  tobacco,  but  whether  or  not  it 
was  infections  through  the  juice  of  the 
injured  plant  was  not  determined.  Woods 
claims  that  a  similar  trouble  in  toma- 
toes can  be  produced  by  a  very  severe 
pruning  back  of  the  vines,  and  possibly 
the  frost  injury  was  in  effect  -merely 
such  a  pruning. 


CHLOROSIS  IN  TOMATOES. 

Last  fall  in  Westville,  a  writer  in  the 
report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  saw  a  large  field  of  tomatoes 
in  which  many  of  the  plants  showed 
leaves  more  or  less  mottled  with  yellow- 
ish-green. This  unhealthy  coloring  was 
quite  similar  to  the  injury  that  can  be 
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The  Oracle. 

Yon  are  invited  to  consalt  '"fUl  OKACLI^  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  yon.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  aide  ef  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  shenld  in  all  cases  be  viTen. 

LOUISIANA  R£D  CYPRESS. 

Ed.  Gabdening  : — 

What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
Louisiana  red  cypress?  H.  R. 

Taxodlum  distichum. 


CAMATIONS  AFTER  PLANTIlfG. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  planted  1,000  field  grown  carnations 
which  arrived  from  a  Chicago  firm  in 
good  condition,  but  minus  soil.  They 
were  left  on  a  Sunday  with  only  very  lit- 
tle attention,  after  being  planted  and 
watered  in.  They  are  badly  wilted  though 
some  of  them  have  picked  up.  I  have 
sprayed  them  since,  many  times  a  day 
but  they  don*t  pick  up.  What  else  can  I 
do?  C.  U. 

There  is  little  else  you  can  do.  The 
plants  apparently  were  so  badly  wilted 
on  the  Sunday  in  question  that,  combined 
with  the  lifting  and  shinping,  they  cannot 
get  over  it  easily.  Shade  them  for  a 
week  or  so  and  then,  when  it  is  apparent 
which  will  do  well  and  which  will  die, 
pull  out  the  latter  and  replace  with  new 
plants.  

FORCnfG  PEACHES. 

En.  Gardening  : — 

Please   tell   us   how   to   force   peaches. 

J.    A. 

A  fairly  comprehensive  query,  "J.  A." 
It  would  take  rather  more  space  than 
we  have  to  spare  in  this  column  to  an- 
swer your  query  fully  /ind  we  have  asked 
"HoRTUS"  to  go  into  this  matter  which 
he  will  do  in  an  early  issue.  Briefly 
we  may  say  that  peaches  should  be 
grown  in  good,  light  houses  and  well 
rf»sted  in  winter.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  are  started  and  given  a 
low  temperature,  increasing  this  as  the 
season  advances.  The  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator should  be  to  so  prune  and  train 
his  trees  that  every  shoot  gets  plenty  of 
lieht  to  thoroughly  ripen  and  develop. 
The  present  and  next  month  are  good 
ones  for  planting,  and  trees  set  now 
will  fruit  freely  next  year.  Look  out 
for  HoRTUS*  article  which  will  probably 
apr>ear  in  the  November  1   issue. 


HEPHROLEPIS  FAILING. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Some  fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  Whit- 
mani,  which  looked  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion until  a  week  ago,  have  all  collapsed 
in  the  center,  and  the  fronds  are  in 
some  cases  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  What  has  caused  this?  The 
plants  have  had  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment   throughout.  S.   C. 

This  looks  like  a  case  of  heavy  spray- 
ing or  syringing  on  plants  that  are  al- 
ready heavily  weighted  with  fronds.  The 
pinns  on  this  fern  render  the  fronds 
heavy  and  if  the  additional  weight  of 
water  from  spraying  is  put  upon  them 
they  go  down  in  the  manner  described. 
This  is  probably  your  trouble,  though  it 
may  occur  owing  to  the  roots  being  se- 
verely dried.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
more  likely  to  occur  with  individual 
plants  than  with  a  whole  batch,  such  as 
described.  Keep  the  water  off  the  heads 
and  look  after  them  well  at  the  roots, 
and  many  of  them  will  probably  pick 
up  again.        

INSECTS  ON  FERNS. 
Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  enclose  fern  leaves  (pteris)  with 
some  white  insects  attached.  Please  ad- 
vise me  what  the  insect  is  and  a  remedy 
for  the  trouble.  My  Boston  ferns  are 
also   affected.  A.    V. 

The  white  spots  appear  to  be  unde- 
veloped scale.  Remove  the  worst 
affected  fronds  and  endeavor  to  clean  off 


the  rest  by  sponging  and  spraying  when 
the  weather  is  bright.  Dipping  in  in- 
secticides is  sometimes  recommended  bat 
anything  strong  enough  to  kill  scale  usu- 
ally damages  the  ferns.  Keep  the  af- 
fected plants  by  themselves  in  order  that 
the  trouble  may  not  spread.  Gleaning 
ferns  of  this  class  is  unsatisfactory  work. 


GEORGE  NICHOLSON. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  61,  of  George 
Nicholson,  of  England,  which  occurred 
September  20.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  in  1SS6,  and  hold  this  position  un- 
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COSMOS  ROBMER. 
P.  Roemer's  Early  and  Large-Flowering  Hybrids. 


It  is  far  better  to  keep  them  clean  by 
maintaining  a  healthy  atmosphere  around 
them  and  keeping  the  roots  active  at 
all  times.  If  you  have  only  a  few  plants 
affected  we  would  advise  you  to  throw 
them  away  or  cut  them  hard  back  and 
use  the  fronds,  keeping  the  new  fronds 
that  rise  clean  from  the  start. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FOLIAGE  UNHEALTHY 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  herewith  enclose  samples  of  foliage 
taken  from  my  chrysanthemums  on  the 
bench.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is  and  remedy  for  same?      J,    A.   T. 

The  leaves  in  question,  which  show 
blackened  areas  extending  from  the  tip 
toward  the  base,  show  no  sign  of  fungous 
infection  or  of  insect  injuries,  but  the 
blackened  tissues  are  swarming  with 
bacteria.  The  disease  seems  new  to  us, 
although  very  similar  to  that  on  the 
delphinium,  common  in  some  localitiei. 
It  18  probable  that  it  is  bacterial  and  that 
the  infection  took  place  during  some 
damp,  warm  period  in  the  house.  The 
diseased  leaves  and  branches  should  be 
cut  off  and  destroyed  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  ventilation  about  the 
plants  is  perfectly  free.  Attention  to 
these  details  should  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 


Obituary. 


EMIL  JOHANSSON. 

Emil  Johansson,  orchid  grower  to 
James  E.  Rothwell,  Brookline,  Mass^ 
died  September  12.  A  native  of  Sweden 
Mr.  Jonansson  had  no  relatives  in  this 
country  but  was  much  liked  by  every- 
one and  his  many  friends  will  miss  him 
sadly.  He  was  a  skilled  orchid  grower 
and  successful  hybridist  of  these  some- 
what difficult  plants.  The  funeral,  Sep- 
tember 14,  at  Newton  cemetery,  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  delegation  of  the  Gar- 
deners' and  Florists'  Glub  of  Boston,  of 
which  deceased  was  an  honored  member 
and  executive  officer. 


til  July,  1901,  when  heart  trouble, 
brought  on  it  was  believed  from  moun- 
tain climbing  in  search  of  plants  in 
Switzerland,  compelled  him  to  retire. 
His  loss  to  the  world-famed  establish- 
ment, with  which  he  had  been  connected 
since  1873,  was  a  great  one  and  he  was 
greatly  missed  from  the  active  staff. 
The  son  of  a  nurseryman  at  Ripon,  his 
experience  gained  at  home,  in  French 
nurseries  and  at  the  far-famed  nurseries 
of  Hugh  liow  &  Co.,  then  of  Clapton, 
well  fitted  him  for  the  position  oi  as- 
sistant curator  to  John  Smith  II,  whom 
he  succeeded.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Kew  arboretum.  He 
was  an  able  assistant  and  soon  knew, 
perhaps,  as  much  of  trees  and  shrubs 
as  anv  man  in  Europe.  He  made  a 
magnificent  private  collection  of  Bntisb 
plants  and  these  he  presented  to  Aber- 
deen  University  a  few  years  ago. 

Although  a  fluent  writer  and  contrib- 
utor to  many  periodicals,  his  greatest 
work  was  the  eaitorship  and  preparation 
of  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
which  was  published  in  1891  and  which 
still  remains  the  finest  work  of  its  kind. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
to  botanical  and  horticultural  science 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  made  an  associate  of 
the  Linnean  Society  in  1886.  In  1894 
he  was  awarded  the  Veitchian  medal 
and  he  was  one  of  the  original  recipients 
of  the  Victorian  medal  of  honor  in  hor- 
ticulture.    "V.  M.  H." 

In  this  country  Mr.  Nicholson  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
horticultural  section  at  the  Chicago 
worid's  fair,  1802-1803,  and  he  was  also 
appointed  as  secretary-treasurer  of  tiie 
proposed  World's  Horticultural  Society 
at  that  time.  He  made  a  tour  of  all 
the  principal  horticultural  establishments 
at  the  time  and  made  a  great  number  of 
friends  on  this  side  who  will  be  deeply 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  somewhat  early 
death.  His  work  remains  as  a  memento 
and  a  monument  to  his  ability,  although 
he  has  passed  away  and  there  are  many 
sad  hearts  at  Richmond  outside  of  Mr. 
Nicholson's  home  and  family,    v^ 
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Stux  they  come,  the  new  nephroleplf 
sports. 

Gtmnoorammes  are  usually  the 
''weeds"   in    fern   seedlings. 

Use  plenty  of  paint  in  the  joints  of 
all  new  woodwork. 

Repot  odontoglossums  before  they  be- 
gjn  to  root  from  the  base  of  the  young 
growths. 

EVEBY  little  bit  of  Pteris  tremula  will 
probably  be  of  use  at  Christmas  if  potted 
and  kept  growing  from  now  on. 

Orchids  with  fine  foliage  are  not 
common,  but  some  of  the  anschtochilus 
are  very  beautiful  in  this-  respect. 


Neveb  attempt  forcing  hardy  ferns. 

EucALTPTDS  is  being  largely  planted 
in  California  as  a  water  conserver  and 
to  prevent  bad  washing  of  water  lands. 

AsPLENiVM  Nidus  Avis  is  often  at- 
tacked by  black  thrips,  and  must  be  kept 
clear  of  these  insects  if  the  best  results 
are  looked  for. 

The  sadden  changes  of  temperatnre 
that  we  may  expect  now  render  the  great- 
est cantion  and  watchfulness  necessary 
on  the  part  of  greenhouse  men. 

A  Vebt  interesting  lot  of  new  and  old 
foliage  plants  in  considerable  variety  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  new  conservatories 
in  Garfield  park,  Chicago. 

Plants  of  Lielia  majalis,  that  were 
placed  outside  after  the  growths  were 
complete,  may  again  be  housed  or  some 
protection  given  on  cold  nights. 

The  fact  that  many  Indian  orchids 
are  often  exposed  to  frost  in  their  na- 
tive habitat  shows  they  do  not  want  the 
hot  night  temperature  frequently  given. 

The  color  of  liquid  manure  does  not 
always  denote  its  strength.  Different 
kinds  of  litter  used  for  bedding  give  a 
higher  or  paler  color  to  the  manure 
water. 

A  Bbtdal  wreath  in  England  is  usual- 
ly composed  of  orange  blossom.  Ger- 
many uses  myrtle,  Italy  white  roses, 
Spain  red  roses,  Greece  grape  vine  leaves 
and  Bohemia  rosemary. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect 
of  the  hibiscus.  The  flowers  are  bright 
and  very  varied  in  color  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  on  the  herbaceous 
border  at  this  time. 

Cattleta  Crispa  would  probably 
prove  a  good  orchid  for  cutting,  and  it 
flowers  at  a  dull  season  for  cattleyas.  Al- 
though really  a  laelia,  this  pretty  plant 
is  far  better  known  as  cattleya. 

The  true  Oncidium  varicosum  Rog- 
ersii  is  very  rare.  Many  plants  are  so 
labeled  that  do  not  merit  this  distinction, 
being  only  the  typical  form.  Rogers! i  is 
much  larger,  the  lips  over  two  inches 
across  and  very  fine  in  color. 

The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co.  of  Chicago  is 
paying  considerable  attention  to  land- 
scape work  and  is  issuing  a  very  neat 
folder  for  mailing  to  prospective  cus- 
tomers advising  fall  planting.  The  cir- 
cular is  illustrated  and  the  wording  very 
much  to  the  point.  It  should  be  a  good 
business    getter. 


ORIGIN  OF  FLOWER  RAHES. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  certain 
flowers  got  their  names.  Many  were 
named  after  individuals.  For  instance: 
Fuchsias  were  so  called  because  they 
were  discovered  by  Lieonard  Fuchs. 
Dahlias  were  named  for  Andre  Dahl, 
who  brought  them  from  Peru.  The  ca- 
mellia was  so  called  for  a  missionary 
named  Kamel,  who  brought  some  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  the  flower  to  France 
from  Japan.  He  called  it  the  rose  of 
Japan,  but  his  friends  changed  it  to  ca- 
mellia. Magnolias  were  named  in  honor 
of  Prof.  Magnol  de  Montpelier,  who  first 
brought  the  beautiful  tree  to  France 
from  Americca  and  Asia.  Because  they 
trembled  with  the  wind  is  the  meaning 
of  anemones.  The  Latin  word  to  wash 
is  lavare  and  lavender  received  its  name 
because  the  Romans  put  the  flowers  into 
the  water  when  they  washed,  to  perfume 
their  hands. 


SOMB  GOOD  PLARTS. 

Treated  as  a  tender  annual  Rhodo- 
chiton  volubile  or  purple  bells  makes  an 
excellent  free  flowering  vine,  a  fine  com- 
panion to  the  better  known  liauian- 
dia  Barclayana. 

The  old  Phryninm  variegatum,  when 
well  grown  and  colored,  has  many  of  the 
newer  and  much  landed  foliage  plants 
beaten  every  way.  It  is  closely  related 
to  the  marantas  and  calatheas,  and  may 
be  given  the  same  treatment. 

Adolf  Menzel  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
varieties  of  Begonia  Rex  we  have  aeen, 
the  lovely  rosy  purple  tints  in  the  leaves 
making  it  a  favorite  wherever  grown.  It 
is  of  neat  habit,  too,  and  may  be  used  in 
plant  baskets  for  Christmas  and  other 
times  with  fine  effect. 

Gladiolus  Golden  Measure  is  one  of 
the  new  ones  reported  from  England. 
Its  flowers  are  described  as  old  gold  on 
the  upper  segments,  the  lower  ones  golden 
yellow.  This  was  recently  exhibited  by 
Kelway  &  Son  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  given  an  award  of 
merit. 

Phyllanthus  nivoeus  with  its  silvery 
white  variegated  leaves  is  not  as  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be  and  fliere  are 
also  varieties  mottled  with  rose  (Roseo- 
pictus)  and  a  deep  purple  form  (Atro- 
purpurea)  well  worthy  a  place  in  all  col- 
lections of  foliage  plants. '  All  may  be 
propagated  by  means  of  root  cuttings 
like  bouvardias  are  treated. 

The  old  Celosia  pyramidalis  is  a 
showy,  easily  grown  plant  fine  for  decora- 
tion in  autumn.  The  red  varieties  show 
a  disposition  to  revert,  or  at  least  to 
sport,  to  something  a  good  deal  like  the 
coxcomb  in  miniature  at  the  top  of  the 
plumes,  but  this  can  probably  be  remedied 
by  pinching  off  the  points  when  this 
kind  of  fasciation  is  noticed.^ 

Canna  Montreal  is  fine  now  at 
Vaughan's  Greenhouses,  Western  Springs, 
111.,  planted  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
houses.  The  flowers  are  the  richest 
orange  scarlet  and  the  habit  is  very 
strong  and  good.  There  is  an  old  varie- 
ty under  this  name  which  should  not  be 
confused  with  this  fine  novelty,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Libonia  floribunda  Is  an  old,  easily 
grown  plant  that,  if  well  done,  is  very 
attractive.  It  has  heath  like  flowers  and 
requires  the  simplest  greenhouse  or  frame 
culture,  being  raised  from  cuttings  in 
spring.  Its  worst  fault  is  a  disposition 
to  untidiness  when  the  flowers  are  getting 
past  their  best  but  it  is  fine  for  congei^ 
vatory  or  other  use  after  the  fuchsias 
are  past. 

The  tall  feathery  spikes  of  Hnmea 
elegane  are  very  attractive  and  the  plant 
is  excellent  for  grouping  or  for  any  kinds 
of  decoration  yet  how  seldom  it  is  seen. 
Sown  now  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  cool 
and  airy  greenhouse  during  winter  they 
will  throw  up  fine  spikes  next  summer, 
later  plants  carrying  over  the  display  nn- 
til  quite  late  in  the  fall.  Its  absence 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  any  collection  of  deco- 
rative plants. 

Begonia  Patrie,  a  hybrid  betwe«i  B. 
Socotrana  and  B.  Pearcei,  is  spoken  of 
as  a  likely  market  plant.  In  habit  it  is 
like  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  more  Tig^ 
orous  and  dense,  with  brighter  colored 
flowers  and  better  foliage.  The  flower> 
ing  season  is  from  November  till  April, 
and  as  it  was  raised  by  Lemoine's,  of 
Nancy,  France,  who  were  also  the  rais- 
ers of  the  famous  Lorraine,  we  shall 
watch  the  new  comer  with  interest. 
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Societies. 


Thb    Ladieg'    Society    of 

Florists  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  banquet  to  be  given  during  the 
National  Flower  Show  at  Chicago  next 
month. 

HATIORAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Secretary  Burdett,  of  the  National 
Flower  Show  Committee,  has  issued  a 
call  for  photographs  of  new  plants  to  be 
used  in  exploiting  the  exhibition  of  next 
month  in  the  newspapers.  Readers  who 
have  pictures  of  novelties  should  send 
them  to  J.  H.  Burdett,  1411  First  Na- 
tional  Bank   building,   Chicago. 


AMERICAIf  mSTTTUTE  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

The  seventy-seventh  fair  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Institute,  New 
York,  was  held  September  22-24,  inclu- 
sive. Dahlias,  fruits  and  vegetables  oc- 
cupied the  laivest  space.  In  the  pro- 
fessional class,  first  prises  for  different  va- 
rieties of  dahlias  were  taken  by  W.  P. 
Lothrop,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  W. 
D.  Hathaway,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  J. 
T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Jahn,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Geo. 
li.  Stillman,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  took  special 
prizes  for  best  six  varieties  of  cactus 
and  pompon  dahlias,  five  blooms  each,  in 
vases. 

In  the  amateur  class,  for  dahlias,  first 
prizes  were  awarded  B.  D.  Adams,  Sea- 
bright,  N.  J.  (Geo.  H.  Hale,  gardener)  ; 
H.  T.  Terrell,  Seabright,  N.  J.  (James 
Donlon,  gardener) ;  Geo.  Hill,  Scar- 
borough, N.  Y.;  Benj.  WyckofP,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  and  E.  M.  Townsend, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  (James  Dutchie,  gar- 
dener.) 

Few  roses  and  carnations  were  ex- 
hibited. For  25  blooms  each  of  tea- 
firented,  red,  white  and  pink  rosea,  Louis 
A.  Noe,  Madison,  N.  J.,  took  first  prizes. 
John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
took  first  prize  for  gladioli.  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell.  Summit,  N.  J.,  first  prize  for  col- 
lection of  orchids.  Howard  €k>uld.  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.  (Harnr  Turner,  gar- 
dener) took  first  prize  for  best  group 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  A  pro- 
fusion of  celosias  made  this  exhibit  very 
showy. 

The  exhibit  staged  by  the  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  of  flower- 
ing orchids  and  foliage  plants  was  very 
beautiful  and  attractive.  For  three  va- 
rieties, 25  blooms  each  of  carnations, 
first  prize  was  taken  \g  W.  D.  Robert- 
«)n,  gardener  on  T.  T.  Kinney  estate, 
Oakhurst,  N.  J.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (Howard  Nichols,  gar- 
dener), took  first  prize  for  violets  and 
also  for  best  centerpiece  made  of  dahlias. 
James  Kennedy,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Young,  Deal,  N.  J.,  took  first  for  an  im- 
mense specimen  of  Boston  fern.  There 
were  splendid  exhibits  of  grapes  and 
other  fruits  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Howard  Gould,  Port 
Washington,  N,  Y.,  and  F.  W.  Hawes  of 
Portchester,  N.  Y.,  all  of  whom  took  a 
number  of  first  prizes. 

The  vegetable  secrion  was  in  charge  of 
W.  C.  Rickards  of  Rickards  Bros.,  the 
well  known  seedsmen  of  New  York,  and 
through  his  energy  it  was  very  attrac- 
tively staged.  Hal.  B.  and  Edith  Lor- 
ing,  Fullerton,  representing  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R., 
showed  fine  vegetables.  Bobbink  &  At- 
kins. Rutherford,  N.  J.,  had  a  great  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  herbaceous  flowering 
stock  and  it  is  seldom  that  so  many  va- 
rieties are  seen  in  a  single  exhibit.  J. 
T.  Lovett  also  exhibited  phlox  and  other 
hardy  stocJc.  The  show  was  pronounced 
the  best  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  the  in- 
stitute, and  attracted  a  large  number 
of  visitors.  In  increased  size  of  bloom 
and  addition  to  varieties,  the  dahlia  is 
certainly  setting  a   rapid  pace.     In   the 


vegetable  exhibition  an  interesting  fea- 
ture was  the  products  of  the  children's 
school  farm,  which  is  located  in  De  Witt 
dintoa  paii;  FiUy  seumd  md  Vlfty- 
fourth  streets  and  Eleventh  avenue. 


Largest    bloom,     any    Tartetj. — Peter 
first;  W.  W.  Hnnt  &  Co^  MfioaA. 


AT  (X)UNCIL  BLUFES,  \k. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  cash 
premium  list  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Congress,  September  12,  ma- 
terial progress  was  made  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  big  fruit  show  to  be  held 
December  14-19.  The  cash  premiums 
are  the  only  ones  so  far  announced,  and 
the  committee  having  this  part  of  the 
work  in  charge  is  arranging  for  a  long 
merchandise  premium  list,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  prove  equally  as  attractive, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  cash  prizes. 

For  the  best  general  display  by  a  state 
S200  is  offered  for  the  first  premium, 
$100  for  the  second  and  $50  for  the 
third.  For  the  best  county  general  dis- 
play the  first  prize  is  $100,  $50  for  the 
second  and  $25  for  the  third.  No  state 
or  county  in  the  United  States  is  barred 
from  entering,  and  this,  it  is  expected, 
will  assure  some  fine  displays. 


NATIONAL  NOT  GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The  lOOS  convention  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers'  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,  October  27-29,  will 
be  the  most  important  yet  held  by  the 
society.  The  meeting  is  held  in  a  terri- 
tory where  nut  growing  is  comparative- 
ly new  and  many  will  be  interested  in 
the  number  of  varieties  shown,  which  will 
be  large  on  account  of  the  nne  crop  in 
many  sections.  The  secretary  wishes  it 
known  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  spec- 
imens should  be  shown  in  sealea  glass 
jars,  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  vari- 
ety, locality  where  grown  and  name  of 
exhibitor.  Thus  the  exhibits  will  be  kept 
intact,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  attachment 
of  fine  samples  by  visitors.  In  addition 
to  standard  varieties  exhibits  of  seed- 
ling nuts  of  all  kinds  are  solicited,  also 
grafted  trees  with  such  information  at- 
tached as  will  be  useful  to  visitors,  im- 
plements, tools  and  appliances,  photo- 
graphs of  trees,  etc.,  and  literature,  thus 
making  up  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive exhibition. 


AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  annual  dahlia  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  Unity  hall,  Septem- 
ber 28,  and  was  a  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  hall  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  specimen  conifers  from  the 
nurseries  of  W.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  and 
the  Holcomb  stree^  nurseries.  A  large 
group  of  palms  from  John  Coombs  oc- 
cupied the  center  of  the  hall  and  the 
platform  was  effectively  decorated  with 
the  rarer  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
under  the  direction  of  J.  F.  Huss,  the 
veteran  plantsman,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  this  society.  The  general  deco- 
rations were  carried  out  most  artistic- 
ally by  P.  Zuger  of  the  park  depart- 
ment. Public  interest  in  the  exhibition 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  crowd 
which  poured  into  the  hall  from  10  a.  m. 
until  10  p.  m.,  and  altogether  this  ex- 
hibition will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the 
society.    The  awards  follow : 

Show  dahlias,  18  blooms,  18  named  Tsrleties. 
— Peter  Zuger,  first. 

Cactus,  18  blooms,  named  yarietles. — J.  F. 
Hnss,  first. 

Twelve  cactus  blooms. — Peter  Zuger,  first;  J. 
F.  Huss,  second. 

Twelve  blooms,  decorative. — Peter  Zuger,  first; 
W.  W.  Hunt  &  Go.,  second. 

Six  blooms,  decorative. — J.  F.  Huss,  first. 

Twelve  vases,  three  blooms,  single. — ^W.  W. 
Hnnt  &  Co.,  first. 

Six   pompons. — ^W,   W.   Hunt  &  Co.,   first. 

Best  25  varieties. — J.  F.  Huss,  first. 

Best  collection  of  cactus  dahlias. — J.  F.  Huss. 
first. 

Best  collection  of  single  dahlias. — J.  F.  Huss, 
first. 

Best  vase  of  any  variety. — J.  F.  Huss,  first; 
W.  W.  Hunt  ft  Co.,  second. 


eollecflon.— J.  M.  Adanui.  first;  Mrs.  B. 
keeney,  second. 

Best  ten  varieties,  three  blooms  each. — ^&frs. 
R.  Keeney,  first. 

Best  vase  of  dahlias,  one  valiety. — ^A.  Rig- 
bend,  first;  Calverely.  second. 

■PSCLALS. 

Diplomas  were  given  to  J.  H.  Slocnm  for  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  and  to  J.  F.  Huss  for  collec- 
tion of  vegetables. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  to  J.  H.  Blo- 
cum  for  seedling  dahlias  and  vase  of  cosmos, 
to  W.  S.  Mason  for  seedling  dahlias,  to  A.  J. 
Weeber  for  collection  of  grapes,  to  J.  M.  Adams 
for  collection  of  annoals.  to  Jnlin  Lewis  CSillds 
nf  Floral  Park,  N.  T..  for  Gladiolus  America,  to 
J.  F.  Huss  for  collection  of  anemones,  and  to 
Peter  Zuger  for  water  lilies. 


EUROPEAN  HORHCULTURE. 
From  the  German  itade  Papers. 

A  Good  Rose  Sfobt. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  rose  sport  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  parent  variety,  and  I  think 
this  is  so  in  the  case  of  Rosslyn.  It  is 
a  sport  of  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi. 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  beautiful 
glowing  rosy  cerise,  but  the  sport  is  a 
charming  rich  salmon  pink.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly brilliant  color  that  appeals  to 
everyone  by  reason  of  its  clearness.  Both 
of  these  roses  should  be  grown,  as,  al- 
though scentless,  they  are  very  free  flow- 
ering, and  possess  the  even,  regular 
growth  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race.  The 
fonn  of  the  flower  has  not  been  changed 
m  the  sport.  It  is  just  the  same  charm- 
ing globular  shape  that  has  helped  the 
exhibitor  to  win  many  prizes.  There  are 
two  other  sports  from  the  old  rose  named 
above.  These  are  Muriel  and  Marie  Cor- 
elli,  but  I  think  Rosslyn  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi 
makes  a  fine  pot  rose,  yielding  grand 
flowers  of  massive  size  and  fairly  long 
stems  if  pruned  back  hard.  There  is  a 
climbing  sport  of  this  old  variety  which 
would  make  a  useful  pillar  rose.  Most 
of  the  climbing  sports,  of  hybrid  perpet- 
ual roses  are  useful  when  grown  m  this 

l2"°i,i**'*  ***®y  *^  ^^'^  ^®*'*y  climbing, 
the  diirerence  merely  being  a  somewhat 
extra  vigor  of  the  shoots.  They  invar- 
iably make  splendid  standard  plants. 

Pbunus  Tomentosa.— a  dwarf  tree 
found  growing  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
em  and  western  Ohina,  from  Mandschu- 
na  to  Szechuen.  It  is  described  by 
Bretschneider  as  being  much  cultivated 
*^.^?®.°1^^^^^^<>o<^  of  Peking  for  ^its 
edible  fruits ;  but  it  first  became  known 
in  Europe  from  Japan,  where  also  it  ia 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are 
white,  lightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  these 
are  followed  by  the  ovate  fruits,  which 
are  about  half  an  inch  long,  bright  red, 
and  edible;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  species  of  prunus  to  bloom.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  point  in  its  favor,  for 
the  flowers  are  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  rough  weather  so  fre- 
quently experienced  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  and  consequently 
frequently  lose  their  beauty  within  a 
short  time  of  their  expansion.  The  shrub 
at  Kew  occasionally  ripens  a  few  fruits. 
The  species  is  deserving  of  a  place  in 
large  collections,  but  with  so  many  finer 
shrubs  it  cannot  be  recommended  for 
small  gardens. 

Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Laurent  Carle.— 
This  IS  a  grand  addition  to  the  red 
hybria  teas.  There  is  a  clearness  about 
its  color  that  one  cannot  but  admire,  al- 
tbough  it  is  not  so  brilliant  as  roses  of 
the  Liberty  type.  The  color  is  a  velvety 
carmine,  something  like  what  we  get  in 
Countess  of  Oxford,  but  the  flower  is 
not  so  coarse.  By  disbudding  I  should 
say  this  rose  will  attain  exhibition  size, 
and  should  make  a  very  useful  variety 
for  the  middle  row.  It  is  fragrant,  and 
It  is  also  a  good  grower,  producing  its 
flowers  on  upright  stems.  This  variety 
and  Mme,  M.  de  Luze  are  quite  new 
departures  in  color  from  what  their  rais- 
er, M.  Fernet  Ducher,  has  been  giving 
us  lately,  and  one  may  hope  he  has  more 
in  store  and  equally  as  good.    ^^^ 
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PLAIfTIRG  FOR  WIHTER  EFFECT. 

A  paper  read  by  Geo.  B.  McClare,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  at  Niagara  Falls,  Aogust  21. 

Dnrii^  the  really  marvelous  decade 
through  which  we  have  passed,  in  which 
the  masses  have  shown  a  response  to  the 
education  which  has  been  imparted  to 
them  by  the  many  landscape  gardeners, 
artists  and  nature  lovers,  who  have  la- 
bore<l  with  such  untiring  devotion  to  ihe 
cause  of  outdoor  art,  the  people  of  the 
northern  states  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  the  winter  season, 
and  though,  to  many,  the  term  winter  is 
eouivalent  to  death,  in  that  all  activity 
of  growth  is  at  rest,  they  do  not  realize 
that  rest  is  as  necessary  as  growth,  and 
that  even  in  the  tropics  there  is  a  season 
of  rest,  though  it  may  not  be  expressed 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  our  snow- 
bound latitudes;  yet  to  others  winter 
means  only  a  change  from  the  pervad- 
ing green  of  summer,  through  the  high 
coloration  of  fall,  to  the  gray  effect  of 
the  woods  and  the  brilliant  berry  and 
evergreen  effects  with  a  groundwork  and 
back^und  of  glistening  snow.  The  sub- 
tle effects  are  always  lost  in  summer  by 
the  massive  foliage,  and  it  is  only  the 
hand  of  winter  that  can  reveal  them  to 
us.  When  we  realize  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  northern  states  there  is  a 
winter  season  of  from  four  to  five  months' 
duration,  it  behooves  us  to  study  our  ma- 
terial thoroughly  in  order  to  make  our 
home  surroundings,  whether  large  estates 
or  small  city  lots,  as  attractive  and  de- 
lightful as  the  art  of  the  landscape  ar- 
tist can  suggest. 

Winter  Picturea. 

The  aim  of  this  paper,  which  might 
more  properly  be  called  "Planting  for 
Winter  Effect  in  the  Northern  Part  of 
the  Northern  States,"  is  to  stimulate 
the  growing  desire  of  esthetic  people  in 
this  oelt  of  our  country  to  produce  land- 
scape pictures  which  will  gladden  and 
cheer  through  the  winter  season.  Al- 
though many  excellent  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  in  our  best  jour- 
nals on  the  subject  of  planting  for  win- 
ter effect,  yet  almost  all  of  this  valuable 
information  has  been  wiitten  for  winter 
effects  which  could  be  produced  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  or  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and 
in  many  cases  this  information,  as  Hp- 

glied  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  often  resulted  in  i  artial,  if  not  com- 
plete, failure.  This  has  served  to  dis- 
courage those  who  sought  to  reproduce 
the  winter  pictures  painted  by  writers 
from  a  more  temperate  region.  Althouch 
a  great  many  oi  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  useful  for  T>lanting  for  winter 
effect,  come  from  foreign  lands  and  are 
useful  in  this  country  only  when  ex- 
tremes in  temperature  .ire  not  very  se- 
vere, yet  a  long  list  of  iron-clad  materials 
is  at  hand  to  select  from  for  the  ex- 
tremely cold  regions  of  our  northern 
states. 

Species  for  Winter  Iff ect. 
When  we  contemplate  planting  for 
winter  effect,  the  mind  turns  first  to 
the  evergreens,  then  to  berry  plants,  and 
to  the  bright  colored  branches  of  the 
dogwoods  and  osiers,  etc.,  but  seldom  do 
we  think  of  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
winter  woods,  the  persistent  foliage  of 
some  of  the  beeches  and  oaks,  which,  al- 
though brown  and  dry,  yet  is  cheerful  In 
its  effect  Little  is  thought  of  the  beau- 
tiful shades  of  brown,  gray  and  white, 
in  the  trunk  and  branch,  or  of  the  variety 
of  the  framework  of  the  various  trees, 
which  gives  an  element  of  strength  to 
the  winter  landscape,  or  to  the  variety 
in  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  delicate  trac- 
ery of  their  smaller  twigs,  as  evidenced 
by  some  of  the  birches  and  alders,  etc., 
in  the  trees,  and  in  the  shrubs  by  such 
as  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  the  coral  berry 
( Symphoricarpus  vulgaris)  and  some  of 
the  splreas.  Among  the  deciduous  trees 
which  are  attractive  during  winter  might 
be  mentioned  the  oriental  plane  (Pla- 
tanus  orientalis)  which,  with  its  pen- 
dant  balls  of   fruit   borne   high   against 


the  sky  seem  to  take  away  the  barren- 
ness of  the  deciduous  trees,  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  Christmas  decorations  so 
admired  by  the  young  folks,  on  Christ- 
mas trees.  While  this  tree  is  beau- 
tiful in  w^inter,  it  has  also  much  to  rec- 
ommend it  as  a  fast-growing  tree  for 
summer  effect.  Its  beautiful  bark,  with 
the  irregular  patches  of  green  and  gray, 
are  also  interesting  in  the  winter  season. 
The  Liqnldambar. 

In  much  the  same  manner  the 
liquidambar  (Liquidambar  styraciflua) 
is  interesting,  with  its  fruit  in  pendant 
spiked  balls.  Its  symmetrical  form  of 
growth  aud  extremely  corky  branches  are 
noticeable  to  those  who  are  only  casual 
observers.  The  shell  bark  hickory  (Hic- 
koria  ovata),  while  suggestive  of 
strength,  is  also  especially  interesting 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  bark  forma- 
tion, which  is  unlike  any  other  common 
species  of  tree.  If  planted  near  the 
shell  bark  hickory  and  other  trees  with 
rough  bark,  the  American  beech  (Fagus 
ferrugina)  shows  to  advantage, ,  as  its 
gray  bark  is  the  smoothest  of  any  of  our 
hardy  American  trees,  and  never  fails  to 
attract  attention  from  those  who  seek  the 
beauties  of  winter  as  found  in  our  woods. 
It  is  also  especially  attractive  in  win- 
ter, as  the  young  trees  often  hold  their 
diy  leaves,  as  do  some  of  the  oaks,  well 
into  the  winter.  Among  other  trees  which 
might  be  mentioned  as  being  attractive 
in  winter,  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
bark  coloration,  are,  the  yellow  branched 
linden  (Tilia  platyphyllus  var.  aurea), 
the  Babylonian  willow  (Salix  Babjr- 
lonica),  and  the  white  willow  (Salix 
alba),  with  its  brownish  yellow 
branches;  the  white  poplar  (Populus 
alba),  and  its  fastigiate  variety  Bolleana, 
with  their  gray-green  bark;  Acer  Penn- 
sylvanicum,  with  its  white  striped  bark 
and  greenish  twigs;  the  red  birch  (Bet- 
ula  nigra),  with  its  brown  bark;  the 
canoe  birch  (Betula  papyrifera)  ;  the 
white  birch  (Betula  populsefolia),  and 
the  European  white  birch  (Betula  alba) 
are  the  most  beautiful  white-barked  trees. 
Their  graceful  outlines  are  one  of  the 
delights  of  winter  landscapes,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  afflicted  with  the 
birch  borer,  which,  in  some  localities,  is 
so  destructive  that  the  culture  of  the 
trees  has  been  abandoned.  When  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  thrive  they  are 
charming,  if  planted  along  with  some  of 
the  pines,  such  as  the  white  pine  (Pinus 
strobus)  and  the  pitch  pine  (Pinus  rig- 
ida). 

Sandy  Soil  for  Birches. 

The  birches  also  thrive  in  sandy 
soil,  which  is  favorable  to  the  pines 
themselves.  The  effect  of  the  white  bark 
against  the  perpetual  green  background 
of  the  pines  is  to  many  more  delightful 
in  winter  than  when  the  birches  are  cov- 
ered with  their  summer  foliage.  This 
beautiful  effect  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  region  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
it  is  the  feature  of  the  winter  landscape. 
Excellent  winter  effects  are  also  ob- 
tained by  what  the  forester  terms  the 
"mixed  forest,"  which  is  a  mixture  of 
deciduous  and  coniferous  trees.  This 
forest  growth  is  often  to  be  found  along 
the  Great  I>akes'  belt,  and  the  effect  is 
often  very  beautiful.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  would  learn  from  nature  and  repro- 
duce these  effects  in  our  parks  and  large 
estates.  While  it  is  out  of  the  realm  of 
this  paper  to  mention  fall  coloration  ef- 
fects, tnis  "mixed  forest"  effect  is  un- 
paralleled when  we  behold  the  tints  of 
the  maples  mixed  with  the  dark  green 
pines,  and  the  impression  produced  is  one 
that  lingers  in  the  memory  of  the  most 
casual  observer. 

Coniferg, 

While  we  can  secure  much  pleasure 
from  the  observation  of  trees  m  their 
bark,  twig  and  fruit  formation,  yet  the 
most  impressive  winter  effects  are  largely 
produced  by  using  the  hardy  coniferous 
evergreen  with  a  lavish  hand.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  an  in- 
finite variety  of  evergreens  is  not  neces- 


sary to  produce  fine  effects,  and  while 
the  list  of  the  ironclad  evergre^is,  suit- 
able for  northern  climate,  is  woefully 
short,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
turbed. On  larger  places  the  liberal 
planting  of  pines  and  hemlocks  for 
screening  unsightly  buildings  and  check- 
ing the  force  of  the  winter  winds  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  place,  for  one  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  subtle  beauties  of  a 
winter  landscape  if  protected  from  the 
force  of  the  icy  wind  by  an  effective 
screen  of  tali  and  stately  evergreen  trees. 

The  most  useful  large  growing  pines  for 
northern  planting  are  the  white  pine  (P. 
strobus),  the  Austrian  pine  (P.  Austri- 
aca).  and  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  sylves; 
tris).  The  soft  effect  of  the  delicate 
needles  of  the  white  pine,  when  young, 
and  its  stately  appearance  when  old, 
places  it  pre-eminently  in  the  lead,  while 
the  larger  needlos  of  the  Austrian  and 
Scotch  pines  contrast  well  and  give  vari- 
ety. The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
American  hemlock  is  that  it  cannot  be 
employed  near  large  cities  on  account  of 
the  smoke  and  sulphur  gases,  which  are 
always  present  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  both  large  and  small  places 
the  Douglass  spruce  (Pseudotsuga  Doug- 
Inssi),  with  its  dark  green  foliage,  and 
the  Colorado  green  spruce  (Picea  tran- 
gens),  and  its  varieties  glauca  and  Kos- 
teriana  give  variety  to  the  winter  land- 
scape. For  immediate  effect  and  for 
filling  in  between  the  more  permanent 
pines  and  spruces  the  Norway  spruce 
(Picea  excelsa)  is  useful,  but  as  it  very 
often  outlives  its  usefulness  at  an  early 
age,  it  is  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  effects.  The  mountain  pine 
(P.  Nughus)  is  the  most  useful  of  the 
low-growing  evergreens  for  our  northern 
climate,  and  is  not  out  of  place  on  the 
smallest  lawn.  When  massed  at  the  foot 
of  larger  evergreens  it  is  extremely  effect 
tive.  Some  of  the  junipers  can  safely 
be  employed' in  the  nortn.  And  by  far 
the  most  effective  of  all  is  Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana  glauca),  the  glaucous  form  of 
the  common  red  cedar.  It  is  much  more 
hardy  than  the  type,  and  it  will  thrive 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  ci^  as 
will  no  other  cedar.  Its  whitish  effect, 
like  that  of  the  Ck>lorado  blue  spruce,  is 
particularly  striking.  Jimipems  Chinen- 
sis  stricta  is  also  an  evergreen  of  the 
first  rank  for  the  north. 

Dwarf  Junipers. 

For  low  planting  Juniperus  aabina, 
the  savin  juniper,  is  excellent,  while 
Juniperus  communis  var.  nana,  which  is 
still  lower  in  growth,  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  an  evergreen  carpet 
when  it  is  desired.  As  a  useful  hardy 
evergreen  we  cannot  overlook  the  Japa- 
nese yew  (Taxus  cuspidata).  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  really 
hardy  evergreens.  The  American  arbor- 
vitfle  (Thuya  occidentalis)  in  its  namer- 
ous  varieties  is  also  useful  as  a  northern 
evergreen,  but  prefers  the  shelter  given 
by  wind  breaks.  Its  golden  variety 
(aurea)  is  extremely  useful,  as  it 
is  really  golden  and  adds  a  touch  of 
bright  color,  which  harmonizes  well  with 
the  prevailing  deep  green  of  the  majority 
of  evergreens.  In  sheltered  positions 
it  is  safe  to  use  the  pea  fruitea  retino- 
spora  (R.  pisifera),  and  in  some  cases 
the  silver  retinospora  (R.  squarroea 
var.  Veitchii),  but  although  this  is  fairiy 
hard^%  it  is  often  injured  by  the  winter 
sun.  While  the  evergreens  enumerated 
do  not  include  all  of  the  conifene  that 
are  hardy  along  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  yet  is  does  include  the  veiy  har- 
diest species,  and  these  are  sufficient 
to  produce  a  winter  picture,  which,  as  far 
as  conifers  are  concerned,  will  be  ef- 
fective and  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Thccsa. 

What  is  tnie  of  the  paucity  of  the 
really  hardy  coniferous  evergreens  in  the 
Great  Lake,  or  northern  regions,  is  still 
more  true  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens. 
One  of  the  very  few  which  is  hardy 
under  all  conditions  is  the  yucca(  Y.  fila- 
mentosa).  When  planted  in  large 
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it  is  a  cheering  sight  in  winter,  to  sa^f 
nothing  of  its  profusion  of  bloom  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  doubly  welcome,  but  its  value 
as  a  winter  plant  is  its  chief  asset.  Even 
a  solitary  specimen  on  the  lawn  is  an 
evidence  of  life  in  the  snow. 
Rliododendrons. 

The  .rhododendrons,  which  are  first 
thought  of  among  the  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens, can  be  used  safely  and  effectively 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
states,  but  only  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions,  and  with  the  best  of  care, 
and  it  is  <m]y  too  often  that  they  ^e 
out  a  bare  existence.  Conditions  under 
which  thev  would  flourish  in  the  regions 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  be 
fatal  in  the  lake  regions,  and  success  is 
only  reached  by  eternal  vigilance.  When 
such  a  sight  is  seen  as  that  in  Highland 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  rhododendrons  will  thrive 
and  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  winter 
srardens  of  the  north.  If  the  planting 
beds  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  Epsom 
salts  judiciously  used,  they  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. Very  effective  grouping  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  great  laurel  (R. 
maximum),  R.  Gatawbiense,  and  the  nu- 
merous hardy  hybrids. 

What  is  true  of  the  rhododendrons  is 
also  true  of  the  mountain  laurel  (Kal- 
mia  latifolia)  and  Andromeda  floribunda. 
The  box  wood  (Buxus  sempervtrens) 
cannot  be  called  a  northern  plant,  but 
the  more  uncommon  Buxus  arborescens 
will  stand  a  temperature  below  zero  with- 
out covering  if  well  established.  Excel- 
lent examples  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  are  over  four  feet 
in  height.  Its  foliage  is  coarser  but  it  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  European 
species.  Its  usefulness  as  a  winter  plant 
cannot  be  overestimated,  especially  in 
formal  work.  I  have  the  temerity  to 
mention  this  species  of  box  only  after 
having  seen  it  withstand  severe  winters. 
CSronnd  Coven. 

The  best  evergreen  ground  cover  is  un- 
doubtedly the  periwinkle  (Vinca  minor). 
Its  ability  to  thrive  under  adverse  con- 
ditions of  light  render  it  useful  for  other 
things  besides  winter  effect  It  is  an 
excellent  ground  cover  between  ever- 
greens and  rhododendrons;  its  cheerful 
green  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
but  the  plant  acts  as  a  protection  from 
deep  freezing  of  the  soil.  When  it  is 
planted  in  mass  in  the  open,  or  on  the 
edge  of  shrub  borders,  in  company  with 
Rosa  blanda,  it  makes  a  unique  combina- 
tion, as  the  brilliant  large  fruits  of  the 
rose  borne  near  the  ground  and  just 
over  the  groundwork  of  green  vinca,  sug- 
geste  the  Christmas  season. 

Another  broad-leaved  evergreen  which 
is  useful  in  the  northern  latitudes  is  Eu- 
onymus  radicans,  which  as  a  low  climber 
takes  the  place  of  the  English  ivy.  As  a 
creeper  it  is  seen  at  its  oest.  The  sun 
of  February  and  March  often  bums  some 
of    the    upper    leaves,    but    whenever    it 

eroduces  its  red  berries  it  is  a  thing  to 
e  desired. 

The  Japanese  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Halliana),  while  not  considered  an  ever- 
green, vet  retains  its  green  leaves  until 
long  after  Christmas  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, when  used  as  a  trailer,  but  not 
when  used  as  a  climber,  as  the  leaves 
art*  more  exposed  to  frost  and  wind  and 
are  not  as  persistent  As  this  plant  is 
used  for  covering  banks  in  open  ravines 
and  around  rocks  and  boulders,  it  has  a 
cheery  effect  on  a  winter  day. 

Berried  Plants. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  winter 
garden  is  the  effect  of  the  berried  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  of  course  we  always  think 
of  berried  plants  in  relation  to  Christ- 
mas, and  very  naturally  to  the  holly 
that  is  so  extensively  used  at  that  time, 
llie  northerner  is  denied  the  use  of  this 
most  regal  plant  but  whenever  evergreen 
leaves  and  red  berries  can  be  combined, 
it  is  regarded  as  the  highest  perfection  of 
winter  effect. 

A  few  years  ago  I  conceived  the  Idea 
of  using  the  winter    berry,     or    leafless 


hollv  (Ilex  vertidlliata),  which  is  mors 
profuse  with  its  berries  than  the  south- 
em  holly,  along  with  the  English  privet 
(Ligustruro  vulgare),  mixing  the  two 
kinds  and  planting  in  masses.  The  pri- 
vet retains  part  of  its  ^reen  leaves  until 
January  and  has  splendid  trusses  of  bril- 
liant black  berries,  and  the  effect  of  these 
black  berries  and  green  leaves,  with  the 
dense  masses  of  red  berries  of  the  leafless 
holly,  give  the  effect  that  is  obtained  in 
English  gardens  by  the  famous  holly 
plant.  The  ilex  is  vigorous,  as  also  the 
privet,  and  the  whole  in  time  becomes 
a  tangled  mass  and  the  effect  glorious. 
Sometimes  the  leafless  holly  is  planted 
along  with  the  mountain  laurel,  out  as 
the  laurel  is  low  and  the  ilex  high,  the 
green  leaves  and  berries  are  not  together 
and  the  effect  not  as  good.  Even  though 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  a 
background  of  green  for  berried  plants 
in  the  winter,  it  is  not  always  desirable, 
as  the  snow  itself  is  a  sufficient  back- 
ground for  many  berried  plants. 
Tlie  Barberries. 

Among  the  most  common  and  best 
of  our  berried  plants  are,  the  common 
barbery  (Berberis  vulgaris)  with  its 
racemes  of  brilliant  berries  which  re- 
main well  into  the  winter,  and  the  Jap- 
enese  barbery  (B.  Thunbergii)  with  its 
single  yet  thickbf  borne  berries  of  as  bril- 
liant a  hue.  The  high  bush  cranberry 
(Viburnum  Opulus)  whose  bright  and 
large  trusses  of  berries  last  until  the  new 
leaves  are  formed  in  the  spring  is  a  very 
striking  plant.  Many  of  the  endless  num- 
ber of  forms  of  cratsegus,  are  useful  for 
winter  effect,  and  although  their  fruits 
are  not  persistent  duri]^g  the  entire  win- 
ter season,  yet  many  are  glorious  in  the 
early  winter.  Euonymus  Bungeanus 
holds  its  fruits  very  long;  in  fact  it  is 
better  than  the  wahoo,  or  strawberry 
tree  (E.  Americana).  The  sea  buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is  also 
attractive  m  winter  because  of  its  yellow 
black  dotted  fruit,  which  is  very  i)er- 
sistcnt.  Many  of  the  roses  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful  as  their  fruits  are  often 
large.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Japanese 
rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  whose  large  haws 
or  berries  are  highly  colored  ana  remain 
long  on  the  plant  to  brighten  up  the 
landscape.  Rosa  multiflora,  whose  fruits, 
although  smaller  are  borne  in  large 
clusters,  and  last  all  winter.  Rosa  lutes- 
cens  has  the  largest  fruit,  some  of  which 
are  one  inch  long  and  are  borne  in  clus- 
ters of  four.    Rosa  blanda  is  also  useful. 

The  privets,  both  the  common  (Ligus- 
trum  vulgare)  and  the  Japanese  (L. 
Ibota)  have  large  clusters  of  shining 
black  berries,  and  are  very  striking  with 
a  background  of  the  snow.  The  snow 
berry  ( Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  with 
its  masses  of  white  berries,  and  the  coral 
berry  (S.  vulgaris)  are  both  splendid 
species  for  effective  winter  planting. 
When  planted  in  masses  in  richly  pre- 
pared borders,  they  produce  riotous 
masses  of  fruit.  The  European  buck 
thom  (Rhamnus  catharticus),  so  often 
used  for  a  wind  break,  has  attractive 
black  fruits,  as  has  also  Rhodotypus 
kerrioides.  The  stag  horn  sumach  (Rhus 
^phina)  produces  a  marked  effect  in  a 
winter  landscape  with  its  antler-like 
dense  clusters  of  berries.  The  smooth 
sumach  (R.  glabra)  is  also  useful  as  a 
winter  fruit  plant. 

The  Rowan. 

The  European  mountain  ash  (Sorbus 
aucuparius)  with  its  bright  red  berries  in 
large  clusters,  is  especially  useful  for 
winter  effect,  and  the  yellow-berried  form 
is  also  useful  for  variety.  With  an  ever- 
green background  they  are  especially  at- 
tractive. Among  the  vines  for  winter  ef- 
fect nothing  can  surpass  the  bitter-sweet 
(Celastris  scandens)  with  its  winter  ar- 
ray of  orange  berries.  When  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  a  shrab,  forming  an 
uneven  mass  of  twining  stems,  covered 
^ith  attractive  fruits  it  is  particularly 
fiboe.  C.  articulatus  is  also  a  splendid 
berried  vine  similar  to  the  bitter-sweet 
Vitis  heterophylla,  whose  grape-like  clus- 
ters of  whitish-blue  berries  offer  a  va- 


riety in  berry  color  are  also  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  winter  effect  • 

The  variety  of  berried  plants  is  not 
seriouslv  limited  by  the  effect  of  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  when  plantin^^  for 
winter  effect  if  planted  we  may  enjoy  a 
profusion  of  color  all  winter,  which  will 
please  the  eye  and  make  our  winter  walk 
through  park  or  home  grounds  a  joy 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  winter 
season. 

Trees  with  Colored  Saik. 

One  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for 
brightening  up  the  winter  landscape  is 
offered  to  us  with  a.  lavish  hand  in  the 
bright-colored  branches  of  twigs  in 
shrubs  and  trees.  Who  of  us  has  not 
been  charmed,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  with  a  large  mass  of  the  red  osier 
dogwood  (Ck>mus  stolonifera)  ;  as  seen 
from  the  window  of  a  train,  the  effect 
is  lasting.  A  number  of  the  comuses  are 
useful  in  planting  for  winter  effect.  The 
best  are  C.  alba  Siberica,  C.  stolonifera 
for  red  stems,  and  C.  stolonifera  flavira- 
mea  for  the  yellow  effect  of  its  branches. 
When  planted  in  large  masses  beside  the 
brilliant  green  branches  of  Kerria  Japon- 
Ica,  the  effect  is  really  wonderful.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  comus,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  C.  amomum 
and  C.  circinata,  with  bright-colored  bark 
which  gives  us  shades  of  color,  which  are 
useful  for  winter  effect,  and  as  their 
berries  are  quite  persistent  and  usually 
of  a  bluish-white  shade^  the  contrast  be- 
tween stems  and  fruit  is  good.  The  red 
stems  of  Rosa  lucida  are  also  used  to 
advantage. 

The  Willows. 

In  large  shrub  borders,  along  margins 
of  ponds  and  edges  of  creeks,  the  oril- 
liant  osiers  form  an  important  part  of 
the  winter  landscape.  About  the  best  are 
the  golden-branched  willow  (Salix  vitel- 
lina  var.  aurea)  and  the  variety  Brit- 
sensis  with  reddish  branches.  Salix  vimi- 
nalis,  the  basket  willow,  has  also  bright 
yellow  stems  and  is  especially  valuable. 
Salix  purpurea,  the  purple  osier,  gives 
ns  a  chance  to  introduce  a  purple  hue 
into  the  winter  landscape,  which  in  the 
distance  is  particularly  enchanting.  Salix 
palmifolia  has  also  purple  branches  and 
is  very  useful.  As  a  purple-branched 
shrub,  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea,  the 
purple-leaved  barbery,  is  often  used  In 
small  plantations. 

For  gray  effects  in  stem  and  twig  col- 
oration, we  can  resort  to  the  sea  buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides).  and  to 
one  of  the  oleasters  (Eleagnus  argen- 
tea).  Effects  in  gray  are  sometimes  very 
desirable  in  the  winter  landscape  pic- 
ture. .  For  effects  in  green  branches,  we 
have  the  grass  green  stems  of  Kerria 
Japonica,  and  the  green-stemmed  variety 
of  the  red  dogwood  (Coraus  sanguinea 
viridissima),  and  the  golden  bell  (For- 
sythia  viridissima). 

We  look  to  the  coral  berry  (Symphori- 
carpus vulgaris),  for  a  magenta  shade. 
For  soft  brown  shades  we  have  ample 
opportunity  to  select  from  a  long  list, 
such  as  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  Spirea 
callosa,  the  golden  bell  (Fonnrthia  sus- 
pensa),  the  tree  of  heaven  (Ailanthus 
glandulosa),  Crataegus  crenata,  and 
many  others. 


LomsviLLE,  Ky. — John  Arbegust,  aged 
74  years,  who  was  known  as  *'the  old 
gardener,"  died  September  13  of  senility 
at  his  home  on  Taylor  boulevard.  He 
was  born  in  this  city  and  lived  for  40 
years  in  the  house  where  he  died. 


1840 


1908 


Old  Colony  Nursorios 

Hardy  Shmbs,  Trees,  Vines, 
Bverjreess  and  ferennlsls. 

A  Iar?e  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
srrown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
plantintr:  very  cheap.  Priced  catalo^e  free  on 
application. 

Di^iJ^  WATSON,  nymoctm  Mats. 
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THE   BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 


Wtoi 

Manual  op  the  Tbbbs  op  Sumla^ 
AifBHiCA  (Sai^gent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  aathentie  work  on  the  mt^cct 
The  pages  onmber  826,  with  OTer  600 
Hlttttrauoiit.  Brety  tzee  ttndent  thonld 
haTeit.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wdidbkbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatifle  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  tor  conntry 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

ThB    PsiNCtPLBS    OP   PkCIT   GKOWINO 

(Bailej).— The  entire  snbfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroi^hlj  in  this 
Illustrated  rolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axa^D 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen) .^The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tcsetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giTcn  hiere  vexj  folly  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAOua  (Hexamer).— A  in-actical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltiTation,  har- 
Yesting  and  preserring  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  dcToted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).^This 
is  a  Tcry  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionalTy  raluable  to  amateurs  as  it 
coders  ill  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures hare  been  chosen  with  a  Tiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landbcapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  dcTelopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florwt  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sngsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdplul  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

/How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growdio  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ^ 

Thb  GoLpPDH  {Mulertt).^A  numbor 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractiTe  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  evay  department 
of  the  sut^t,  including  construction  and 
care  of  uie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hand^^y  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  fC.  W. 
Ward).^A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSANTHBiinif  Makual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

FuMiOATiON  MBTHOoe  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAisely  illustrated; 
260  pages.   $1.0a 


17  0ff  tiM  toOowtaf  books,  postpaid,  at 

I  How  TO  teow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
I—The  onlv  book  on  the  snbiect.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  refiaUe  work  by  aneminentlv 
suoooMnil  practical  florist.  Ohtstrated, 
$2.00. 

CvRXBNHOUSe  CoNSTsocnoN  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  tamfy  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

BCTLBS  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
lides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/iusRROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
^ralconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSB  IN  Markbt  Gardbnuo  (Raw- 
son).— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  ^rdng  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  ezperi- 
enoenn  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisa«i,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Biqolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigek).- A 
ondensed  treatise  on  theculturemstraw- 
oerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  iUustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  ftom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinj^s,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fiEU-myard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  api>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bug- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Px«owBr  Gardbn  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Puller).    $1 JSO. 


tto  prices  glvaa: 

Thb  Orchard  akd  Frdit  Gardbn 
(Powell)  — Oue  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmn  is 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Frurs  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floricdlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rcnssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  i^tes.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting snt^iect  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7 JSO. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  -  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beantiiul,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididlj 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).^Ta]kt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  73  cents. 

The  Bngldh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  eardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamenrni 
gardening  who  erer  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilibs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatfcs  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  dcscriptlYe  matters. 
The  lists  of  Tsrleties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  fllns- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Boos 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  ofuBtM 
information  H>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcyr- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  frindamental  prindplea  oi 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Grr^^  ot 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1^25 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  ctdtivatioa  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


THE  OflRDFUIlHG  60..  SOIOI  BolIdllO.  mm. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azaka,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Arnpe- 
lopsis  Veltchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  iris 
Kaeinp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  appUcatioii.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
spedalty*aiai%<i%<i%<i%<i 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

« 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $). 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Entomologist  of  Morjrlaad 

A  Praotleal  Tre»tise  and  tlmelr  work  on  ebeop 
And  effective  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
otber  Terniin  In  various  placea  Tbls  work  it  tlie 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 

SLher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWSBS  AND  KURSEBTBf EN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  soUe.    Bydroc/anlc  add  gas  1m  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
)  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  o'f 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com Id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENKBS  ANB  XXOBI8TS 
have  found  that  vcKetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  witliout  frequent  fumigatl<»  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  AND  QBAIN  DEAI«BBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 


Ulning_graln  in  stoK>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^To  this  trade  tne  work  is  indisnensable  and 
transportation  companies   have  fonnd  it  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  GOUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  indosure. 
COI.I.EQE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respeiH  and  Is  the  onl.\ 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illostrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  pos^ 
pul^l^  0LOO* 
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rionon  Buiiding 


CHICAQO,  IIXINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Slc. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 

._._  — opinion  free  whe**" 

patentabla   Cc 
lal.  HANDBOOK  < 

Sen< 
TOI 


qulclcly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 

invention  is  — *— *"* --.-.-     ^ .— 

tlons  strictly 

sent  free.  Oldest 


lion  is  probably  patentabU 

tlons jitrlctXiroonfldential.  HANDP 


noy  for 

oogb  Id 

ipeeiai  notice,  without  charge. 


During 


;b  Munn  ft  < 
In  the 


lommunica* 
on  Patents 
igpatents. 
Co.  reoelTe 


Sckniific  HmeHcam 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly. 


liargest  olr- 
Terms,  $8  a 


Branidi 


culatlon  of  any  solentlflo  loumal.    

[  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

4  Co  •••»«»*^' New  York 

Oflloe.  Q»  F  8t«  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  •!»  COLOR  CNART  in  describiae 
tbem.     Prioo,  $1 .00  potlpaM. 

TBE  OARPENINO  CO,,         Chicago- 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  OP  . . . 

Gardening  ^^j^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Tern  Tolunes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  tS7.6a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moooa  Bttildiag,  CHICAGO 


OrowiitVom 


lig((}FilWs  reliable 

^  j^usfiroon^pam 


ENfiUSn  MUSHROOM  SBAWH.  SSSHTlt^S^tl  "iSK'WKSre' 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  oo  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  '^GARDEN  CITir  SPAWN.  S^.^- S'^h^ioWS? 

tight  tubes,  to  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  tbe  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  brcks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $U15,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs.' 
$1.25;  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKs  14  Barolay  St. 


»•»»»»» 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MMtt.tt ..M 

PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINO  WHEN  WRrnNQ^Qlc 


I 


Vol.  XVll. 


$2.00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  ■•  1908. 


SINGLE  Copy 
10  Cents 


No.  388 


BED    OP    TULIPS    AT    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
Center.  Proserpine;  Inner  Circle,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin;  Outer  Rowq,  Belle  Alliance. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


PLANTING  BULKS. 

Although,  without  doubt,  the  earlier 
bulbs  are  planted  the  better,  yet  it  is 
never  good  policy  to  plant  in  badly  pre- 
pared soil,  but  rather  to  wait  until  this 
can  be  got  into  good  condition.  We  have 
the  word  of  one  of  our  most  successful 
park  superintendents  that  he  would 
never  hesitate  to  plant  tulips  and  hya- 
cinths even  if  frosty,  provided  the  soil 
was  not  suflBciently  frozen  to  render  the 
work  impracticable.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  thoroughly  spade  the  beds 
to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  breaking 
up  the  soil  finely  and  well  cultivating 
and  raking  the  surface.  Throw  the  soil 
well  up  in  the  middle  of  the  beds  and 
keep  it  well  away  from  the  grass  edges. 

The  easiest  way  to  plant  hyacinths 
and  tulips  is  to  make  marks  with  a  rake 
or  drill  in  circles,  straight  lines  or  curves, 


according  to  the  shape  of  the  beds.  Then 
lay  the  bulbs  in  the  lines  at  the  proper 
distances  apart,  six  to  nine  inches  for 
tulips  and  about  six  inches  for  hyacinths. 
By  placing  the  bulbs  in  position  in  this 
way  one  is  sure  of  having  enough  to  plant 
a  bed  and  is  also  sure  that  none  will  be 
missed.  Plant  with  a  dibber  made  out 
of  the  handle  of  an  old  fork  or  spade 
about  four  inches  in  length,  thrusting  it 
in  quite  to  the  handle  each  time  to  in- 
sure all  the  bulbs  being  planted  to  the 
requisite  depth.  Where  the  beds  are  not 
too  wide  to  reach  half  way  across  there 
is  no  need  to  get  on  them  for  planting, 
but  where  they  are  too  wide,  a  board 
should  be  used  for  the  planter  to  kneel 
on. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining how  many  bulbs  are  necessary  for 
beds  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  commence  to 
plant  until  the  bulbs  have  been  laid  out 
as  described  below.  Then,  in  case  of 
there  being  too  many  or  too  few,  it  is 


easy,  by  placing  them  a  little  closer  or  a 
little  further  apart,  to  have  the  beds  well 
filled,  yet  no  bulbs  over  to  be  wasted. 
When  there  are  just  a  few  over  they  may 
be  put  into  a  thick  line  somewhere  among 
the  others  and  lifted  in  spring  to  fill  any 
vacancies  should  they  appear.  Square 
and  oblong  beds  are  easily  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  width  by  the  length  and 
calculating  the  numbers.  Thus,  at  one 
foot  apart,  a  bed  12  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide  would  take  36  bulbs,  this  al- 
lowing six  inches  between  the  edge  and 
the  first  bulb.  If  planted  nine  inches 
apart,  allow  four  bulbs  to  three  feet,  which 
would  take  64  bulbs,  allowing  a  space  of 
4%  inches  between  the  edge  and  the  first 
bulb,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  to  the 
distance  the  bulbs  are  planted.  Triangu- 
lar beds  may  be  thrown  into  right-angled 
figures  by  measuring  from  the  center  of 
the  base  line  to  the  point  and  multiplying 
this  by  half  the  base  line,  then  applying 
the  same  rule  as  to  the  number  of  bulbs^ 
Circles  may  be  roughly  but  not  exactly 
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measured  by  dividing  onehalf  the  cir- 
cumference into  triangles  having  for  base 
lines  two  or  three-foot  sections  of  the 
arc,  the  point  in  each  case  being  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  Call  these  figures 
rectangular  and  again  apply  the  rule  as 
described  above  to  determine  the  num- 
bers, the  doubling  allowing  for  the  other 
side  of  the  circle.  Large  circles  may 
be  divided  into  four  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  lines  bisecting  at  the  center.  It 
will  be  more  difficult,  of  course,  where 
tho  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  circle 
are  planted  to  different  varieties,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  best  to  get  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  number  needed  and  lay  them 
out  to  fit. 

When  all  are  planted  the  beds  must  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  raked  over  to 
insure  each  hole  being  filled  with  soil, 
as  this  prevents  the  bulbs  lifting  or  frost 
from  reaching  th^m.  After  planting  give 
a  thorough  watering,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  is  complete.  It  is  best  to  wait  un- 
til the  beds  are  frozen  an  inch  or  two 
deep  before  using  any  protective  material. 
This  will  then  keep  the  frost  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  preventing  top  growth,  yet  al- 
lowing the  bulbs  to  make  good  roots. 
Chip  horse  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  to  use  for  protection,  straw  or 
hay  manure  the  worst.  The  former  is 
a  good,  non-conducting  material  that 
keeps  close  to  the  ground,  but  the  latter 
when  dry  blows  about  in  all  directions, 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  leaves, 
which,  otherwise,  are  a  good  and  natural 
protection. 

in  early  spring  watch  the  beds  closely 
and  when  an  inch  or  so  of  growth  has 
been  mr.dc  the  covering  must  be  carefully 
removed.  Very  often  at  this  stage'  the 
beds  are  dry,  and,  if  so,  another  gooil 
watering  should  be  given ;  but  this,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  weather.  In 
arrangin«:  large  beds  always  use  the  tall- 
est growing'  vaTieties  in  the  center. 
Among  the  best  bedding  tulips  in  exist- 
ence are  Keizerskroon,  Yellow  Prince, 
Chrysolora,  White  Pottebakker.  Thomas 
Moore,  Cottage  Maid,  Prince  of  Austria, 
Wouverraan  and  Belle  Alliance.  These 
are  ail  single.  May  flowering  sorts. 
Four  arood  doubles  are  Imperator  Rubro- 
rum,  Murillo,  Titian  and  Toumesol. 
Among  hyacinths,  Chas.  Dickens  and 
King  of  the  Blues  are  good  blues;  Baron 
Von  Thuyll  and  Chas.  Dickens  (pink) 
good  pinks,  and  Baroness  Von  Thuyll  and 
La  Qrandesse  white.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  others,  but  these  can  be 
depended  upon. 

Like  every  other  branch  of  gardening, 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  bulb  planting 
depends  upon  its  being  thoroughly  and 
carefully  carried  out  from  first  to  last. 
The  soil  does  not  need  to  be  rich — that 
is  to  say,  a  great  quantity  of  fresh  man- 
ure is  not  needed — ^but  it  must'  be  in 
good  heart.  Where  strong-growing  sum- 
mer bedders  have  been  grown  in  the  same 
beds  or  borders,  perhaps  for  several  years, 
the  soil  will  have  lost  heart  and  must  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  some  good 
composted  soil,  partially  decayed  cow 
manure  being  one  of  the  best  additions 
for  bulb  culture.  Then  the  beds  will 
often  be  low  and  have  to  be  made  up  to 
a  suitable  height  to  show  off  the  flowers 
properly.  There  is  some  difference  in  the 
height  of  tulips,  and  the  tallest  varieties 
are,  of  course,  best  planted  in  the  center, 
but  the  beds  themselves  should  be  prop- 
erly formed  out  first  with  a  good  rise  to 
the  center.  Then,  in  regard  to  purchas- 
ing the  bulbs :  It  is  too  much  the  cus- 
tom to  judge  bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
etc.,  by  their  size  instead  of  their  weight 
and  solidity.      Never  be  led   into   taking 


second-rate  bulbs  for  bedding  just  be- 
cause they  are  cheap,  and  tell  the  sales- 
man who  says  these  bulbs  are  "good 
enough  for  bedding*'  that  only  the  best 
will  suit.  Dealers  soon  know  what  their 
customers  want,  and  if  they  are  "easy" 
and  take  the  first  thing  offered,  or  do  not 
return  bulbs  that  are  not  satisfactory, 
unprincipled  dealers  are  not  above  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it.  The  best  way  of  all 
is  to  go  to  a  firm  of  repute  and  pay  the 
proper   price  for   the  best   bulbs. 


DAFFODILS  IN  GRASS. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  the  frequent 
advocacy  of  the  practice  of  planting  daffo- 
dils in  grass,  and  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  garden  where  an  annual  digging  is 
not  considered  essential,  for  though  the 
progress  made  In  this  method  of  dealing 
with  some  bulbous  plants  is  great,  the 
opportunities  offered  are  much  greater 
still,  and  there  are  yet  large  spaces  in  the 
surroundings  of  many  gardens  where  the 
grass  and .  other  herbage  is  allowed  to 
grow  away  at  will  until  say  mid-July, 
and  then  cut,  perhaps  twice  over,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Such  spaces 
are  of  the  best  in  which  to  introduce 
any  bulbs  that  ripen  their  foliage  in  time 
for  the  first  cutting  of  the  herbage. 


production  is  not  so  rapid  though  the  in- 
dividual growth  is  stronger  and  the 
flowers  of  most  varieties  are  finer  in  a 
moist  and  rather  heavy  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  rapid  increase  of  stock, 
I  would  choose  the  lighter  soil,  especially 
If  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  group  of  one 
variety  is  more  effective  than  one  contain- 
ing several  varieties,  and  whatever  the 
quantity  of  stock  may  be,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  so  group  each  varie^. 
Certain  varieties  are  better  than  others 
for  this  method  of  culture  but  the 
choice  is  still  an  extensive  one,  so  that  a 
good  and  varied  selection  can  be  made 
while  still  confining  the  choice  to  varieties 
which  succeed  well  in  grass,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  introduce  some  untried  va- 
rieties when  planting  in  case  a  gem  may 
be  found  among  them. 

Most  people  love  daffodils,  and  many 
even  among  those  who  have  but  limited 
space  give  Up  a  good  portion  of  th^r 
garden  ground  to  them,  thereby  wasting 
room  that  might  be  utilized  for  other 
things,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
the  means  to  place  their  daffodils  in 
positions,  such  as  say  in  an  old  orchard 
among  the  fruit  trees,  where  they  would 
give  the  best  effect  without  in  any  way  en- 
croaching   on    the    garden    proper,    and 
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Daffodils  in  their  various  sections  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  the  purpose,  for  in 
such  positions  and  such  a  setting  they  not 
only  grow  well,  but,  if  well  planted,  they 
look  at  home  and  in  every  way  suited  to 
their  surroundings.  Personally  I  think 
they  look  best  in  informal  groups,  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners*  Maga- 
zine, containing  from  50  to  a  100  bulbs 
in  each  group,  and  planted  in  a  more  or 
less  rounded  form  over  an  area  of  from 
12  to  24  square  yards,  or  even  in  larger 
groups  still,  but  avoiding  anything  in 
the  way  of  formal  outline  or  any  attempt 
to  plant  in  lines.  For  immediate  effect 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  bulbs  should  go  to 
each  clump,  but  I  like  to  distribute  them 
almost  singly  to  begin  with,  for  then 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  bulbs  starving 
each  other  for  many  years.  Moreover, 
where  there  is  choice  between  two  sites 
with  different  soils  I  would  choose  the 
soil  of  heaviest  nature  as,  in  this,  bulb 


where  the  flowers  do  not  become  splashed 
with  soil  during  heavy  rains,  as  they 
often  do  when  grown  on  cultivated  gar- 
den soil.  For  more  than  20  years 
I  have  been  carrying  out  this  method  of 
growing  daffodils,  and  increasing  stock 
each  year,  and  during  this  period  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bulbs  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  In  no  instance  has 
the  work  given  any  cause  for  regret,  for 
though  the  result  with  a  few  varieties 
has  not  always  been  what  one  could  wish, 
the  labor  entailed  is  small,  the  expense 
for  the  bulbs  used  for  the  purpose  is  not 
great,  and  the  plants  are  quite  inoffensive 
to  such  things  as  they  may  be  brought 
Into  contact  with.  They  take  care  of 
themselves  in  every  way,  being  subject 
CO  few  diseases  and  practically  immune 
from  ba?al  rot  when  planted  in  grass. 
The  great  essential  is  that  the  grass 
shall  not  be  cut  until  the  daffodil  foliage 
has  quite  ripenec^  ^t-^J?^  sometimes  a 
Digitized  by  V^iJi.. 
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little  difiScult  to  restrain  the  would-be 
mower,  but,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  this  must  be  done,  and  for  this 
reason  I  do  not  advocate  an  extensive 
use  of  the  polyanthus  type,  though  I 
have  found  some  of  these,  notably  the 
fine  form  named  Grand  Monarque,  do 
fairly  well  and  give  useful  spikes  when 
the  foliage   has  been   allowed   to   ripen, 


der  these  conditions.  I  give  below  a 
selection  of  varieties  that  have  been 
found  most  successful,  but  refrain  from 
including  any  of  the  newer,  high-priced 
varieties,  as  these  can  only  be  tested  in 
bulk  when  they  become  cheaper,  and 
are  not  yet  subjects  for  wholesale  plant- 
ing. 
Among  the  long-crowned  varieties  the 


for  the  purpose,  as  also  are  all  the  va* 
rieties  of  the  poeVs  narcissus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  double  form  N.  poeti- 
cus  plenus,  which  is  erratic  and  only 
does  really  well  in  favored  districts. 
This,  if  tried,  should  be  planted  from 
seven  inches  to  nine  inches  deep. 
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and,  of  course,  the  various  forms  of  the 
poet's  narcissus,  also  rather  late  in  ripen- 
ing, must  be  included  in  a  representative 
collection. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
planted  out  many  thousands  of  daffodils 
and  other  narcissi,  which  have  been 
bought  in  for  forcing  in  pots  or  boxes, 
in  which,  after  forcing,  the  bulbs  have 
been  ripened  off  and  then  planted  out. 
The  position  selected  for  planting  in  this 
case  is  in  grass  among  forest  trees  which 
have  been  well  thinned,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  a  full  development  of  their 
branches.  A  site  of  this  kind  proves 
an  ideal  one  for  the  bulbs  and  flowers, 
and  though  the  forced  bulbs,  as  one 
might  naturally  expect,  do  not  flower  at 
all  well  during  the  first  year,  they  recover 
themselves  in  the  next  year  and  continue 
to   do   well   afterwards. 

The  method  of  planting  is  an  easy 
one.  A  sod  is  partially  lifted  to  a  depth 
of  from  four  inches  to  six  inches  with  a 
narrow  spade,  the  bulb  or  bulbs  thrust 
in,  so  that  the  base  rests  firm  on  the  soil 
below,  and  in  an  upright  direction,  and 
the  turf  is  then  allowed  to  go  back  into 
position. 

Early  planting  is  desirable  and  pos- 
sible also  with  home-grown  bulbs,  as 
they  commence  rooting  when  the  first 
rain  comes,  and  get  a  start  of  those 
bought  in,  as  the  latter  seldom  come  to 
hand  much  before  September.  The  pres- 
ent is  a  good  time  to  start  with  bought-in 
bulbs,  but  late  for  those  which  are  home- 
grown, unless  the  latter  were  lifted  as 
soon  as  ripe  and  stored  where  they  could 
not  commence  rooting.  Bulbs  left  in  the 
ground  till  now  will  have  their  roots 
tar  advanced,  and  would  receive  a  big 
check  if  disturbed.  I  may  add  that 
planting  is  best  done  soon  after  heavy 
rain,  as  the  turf  can  be  turned  up  more 
readily  when  moist,  and  the  bulb  will  be 
easier  pressed   into  proper  position   un- 


best  are  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  N.  b. 
Empress,  N.  rugilobus,  N.  Emperor,  N. 
cernuus,  N.  princeps,  and  N.  telamonius 
plenus  (Van  Sion). 

In  the  medium-crowned  section  we 
have  many  excellent  varieties,  notably 
Sir  Watkin,  Frank  Miles,  Autocrat, 
Minnie  Hume,  Barri  conspicuus,  Figaro, 
and,  among  the  newer  forms.  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  grand  for  massing,  of 
fine  size  and  striking  appearance,  being 
almost  white  with  a  lemon-colored  lip. 
Then  we  also  have  the  old  forms  of 
Double  Phosnix,  such  as  the  Sulphur 
Phoenix,  the  Orange  Phoenix,  and  the 
Yellow   Phoenix,   all  of  which   are  good 


THE  CROCUS  TULIP. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  the  tulip 
species  is  that  sometimes  called  the 
crocus,  or  Celsius's,  tulip  (Tulipa  au- 
stralis,  syn.  Celsiana),  a  pretty  little 
plant  which  has  never  yet  received  the 
due  recognition  its  merits  would  justify, 
and  which  might  be  more  frequently 
utilised  in  quantity  in  the  gardens  of 
the  many,  whereas  it  is  at  present  only 
met  with  in  those  of  the  few  who  are  es- 
pecially devoted  to  hardy  bulbous  flowers. 
It  deserves  a  better  appreciation  than 
this,  says  a  correspondent  of  a  Euro- 
pean paper,  as  it  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  showy  of  the  really  dwarf 
species,  particularly  where  it  is  in  full 
sun,  when  its  large  flowers  spread  out 
almost  flat,  and  resemble  some  magnified 
yellow  crocus.  When  the  flowers  are 
closed  they  are  interesting  also,  and  the 
exterior  tinting  of  reddish-brown  and 
green  is  then  well  in  view.  The  flowers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  some  of  the 
more  popular  species,  but  they  are  quite 
large  enough  for  the  stature  of  the  plant, 

Tulipa  australis  is  one  of  the  stoloni- 
ferous  species,  and  where  it  is  happy  in- 
creases with  fair  freedom.  The  crocus 
tulip  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  cultivation  requires  a  warm  and 
sunny  position  in  a  light  and  rather  sandy 
soil.  Here  it  should  be  planted  about 
two  inches  deep,  the  bulbs  being  set 
about  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other 
if  a  close  clump  is  desired.  It  is  a 
charming  little  tulip  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  does  pretty  well  in  the  border,  but 
it  is  not  sufficiently  robust  to  hold  its 
own.  well  in  the  grass,  which  wquld  be 
its  best  situation  were  it  amenable  to 
this  method  of  cultivation  in  our  climate. 
A  bright  little  flower,  T.  Celsiana  is 
now  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price  in 
autumn,  when  it  should  be  planted.  It 
opens  in  the  early  days  of  May,  as  a 
rule. 
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DAHLIA5. 

Where  the  frost  has  put  an  end  to  the 
dahlias  lose  no  time  in  lifting  them.  It 
is  not  that  they  will  take  any  harm  in 
the  ground  for  a  time,  but  we  like  to 
get  this  work  done  in  good  weather. 
First  cut  the  stems  off  to  within  a  few 


.  1.    Packing  Chrysanthemums. 
Wrapping  the  bloom. 


inches  pf  the  soil  and  take  the  old  tops 
away.  Then  on  a  bright  morning  when 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  drying  day, 
lift  as  many  of  the  plants  carefully  as 
can  be  handled  that  day,  as  it  is  not  weU 
to  leave  them  out  at  night.  Let  them 
lay  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  a  little  and 
allow  some  of  the  soil  to  be  removed. 
If  turned  upside  down  any  water  that 
may  have  collected  in  the  hollow  stems 
will  escape.  The  shed  or  cellar  must  be 
free  of  water  and  frost  proof,  preferably 
with  an  earth  floor.  On  this  spread  two 
inches  of  dry  soil  or  sand  and  sprinkle 
a  little  lime  over  the  surface.  Pack  the 
roots  close  together  and  fill  in  with  more 
dry  soil,  again  using  powdered  lime. 
Should  any  of  the  roots  be  damaged  or 
should  decay  have  set  in,  a  little  lime  on 
the  decayed  portions  will  help  to  dry 
them  up.  Whatever  system  is  followed 
in  labeling  should  be  thorough.  The  old 
plan  of  pulling  up  a  label  and  sticking 
it  in  the  hollow  stem  is  about  as  bad  as 
any,  for  the  stems  dry  up  and  the  labels 
are  loosened.  Where  there  are  sufficient 
roots  of  each  sort  it  is  better  to  use  a 
label  to  each  batch  standing  above  the 
plunging  material,  as  is  done  for  bulbs. 
If  labels  arc  to  be  attached  to  each  root 
let  them  be  firmly  wired  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  stem,  pushing  the  lower  end 
of  the  label  down  between  the  tubers 
when  possible. 


The  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  has  been  pub- 
lished, consisting  of  43  pages. 


The  Oreenhouse. 

PACKING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
supplied  by  Elmer  D.  Smith,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  for  much  of  the  data  as  to 
the  methods  used  we  are  also  indebted 
to  this  noted  grower  and  expert.  Some 
of  it  has  appeared  in  our  columns  be- 
fore, but  we  feel  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  going  over  this  ground 
again  at  this  time  when  so  many  of  our 
readers  are  preparing  to  exhibit  at  the 
National  Flower  Show  in  Chicago,  and 
at  their  own   local  shows. 

Boxes  for  packing  exhibition  blooms 
should  be  light,  yet  strong,  and  in  shape 
and  size  should  conform  to  the  class  of 
flowers  that  are  to  be  packed.  The  ends 
of  the  boxes  should  be  at  least  %-inch 
thick,  this  allowing  of  the  use  of  lighter 
(lK>-inch)  lumber  in  the  sides,  top  and 
bottom,  yet  keeping  all  firm.  A  handy 
sized  box  for  packing  large  flowers  in 
would  be  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  one  foot  deep.  Larger  or  smaller 
ones  are  often  used,  but  these  will  hold 
30  to  40  large  exhibition  flowers  and  this 
is  as  many  as  it  is  advisable  to  pack 
in  one  box.  Ends,  sides,  bottom  and  top 
should  be  well  lined,  using  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  soft  paper.  Old  news- 
papers are  better  than  stiff  wrapping 
paper,  as  they  keep  out  the  air  more 
effectively.  Cover  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes  first  and  when  lining  the  sides  al- 
low sufficient  on  the  top  to  lap  over  after 
the  box  is  filled  and  cover  the  flowers 
entirely. 

The  box  now  being  ready  to  receive 
the  blooms,  prepare  the  other  necessary 
materials.  These  will  include  tissue  pa- 
per and  hardwood  cleats  (%x%-inch) 
as  long  as  the  inside  of  the  box  is  wide. 
Provide  some  light  1^-inch  wire  brads 
to  secure  the  cleats  and  some  excelsior. 
Before  placing  the  blooms  in  the  box, 
well  soak  some  newspapers  in  a  sink 
or  tub  of  water.  It  is  best  though  to 
have  these  soaking  for  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, as  they  should  be  thoroughly 
saturated  and  this  takes  time.  These 
will  be  needed  later  to  spread  over  the 
stems  and  foliage  to  prevent  wilting  in 
transit.  Roll  up  a  pillow  of  excelsior  in 
a  half  sheet  of  newspaper,  to  be  used  to 
prevent  the  under  side  of  the  bloom  from 
pressing  too  hard  against  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  These  rolls  should  be  as  long 
as  the  box  is  wide  and  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  fair- 
ly firm,  so  they  will  not  flatten  down 
too  much  v^hen  the  cleats  are  nailed. 
Sheets  of  tissue  paper  large  enough  to 
cover  the  blooms  should  be  cut  on  one 
side  to  the  center.  Providing  the  blooms 
have  been  previously  cut  and  stored  for 
at  least  24  hours  in  water  and  all  the 
fores^oing  details  attended  to,  they  are 
ready  for  packing. 

Two  persons  can  pack  flowers  more 
advantageously  than  one,  the  more  ex- 
perienced placing  the  flowers  in  the  box 
and  attending  to  cleating,  and  a  helper 
tying  on  the  labels  and  holding  the 
blooms  while  being  wrapped.  Begin- 
ning at  one  end  of  the  box,  place  a  roll 
of  excelsior  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
end.  The  helper  holding  the  flower  with 
the  head  down,  the  packer  slides  the  cut 
tissue  around  the  stem,  draws  the  edges 
downward,  giving  the  comers  a  few 
turns  with  the  thumb  and  finger  to  keep 
in  position.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
tight  the  blooms  should  be  wrapped; 
much  depends  on  their  form  and  condi- 
tion.    Those   of   the   reflexed   type,    like 


V.  Morel  Japanese,  may  be  rolled  mod* 
erately  close  without  injury,  while  such 
varieties  as  Mrs.  H.  Robinson  and  Col. 
D.  Appleton  should  be  given  a  little 
more  freedom.  Here  experience  tells 
but  after  a  little  while  the  packer  will 
determine  at  a  glance  how  tight  they 
should  be  rolled,  and  can  carry  out  the 
work  expeditiously. 

In  placing  the  flowers  in  the  box, 
allow  the  neck  of  each  to  rest  on  the  roll 
of  excelsior,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  outer  petals  becoming  bruised.  Select 
the  largest  blooms  and  those  having  the 
longest  stems  for  the  end  of  the  box. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  first 
row  across  the  box  is  completed  and  the 
packing  is  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  the  third  row  is  finished.  One 
or  more  of  the  newspapers  previously 
mentioned  should  now  be  laid  over  the 
foliage.  Over  these  a  wooden  cleat  is 
placed,  pressing  the  stems  down  firm  and 
nailing  securely  from  the  outside  of  the 
box  into  the  end  of  the  cleat,  so  they 
cannot  shift.  On  this  place  a  roll  of 
excelsior.  The  cleats  should  be  placed 
far  enough  from  the  blooms  so  the  next 
tier  will  not  rest  upon  them  and  thus 
be  injured.  The  packing  is  continued 
until  the  last  row  of  blooms  covers 
about  one-third  of  the  box  and  then 
begins  in  the  same  manner  at  the  other 
end  so  that  the  flowers  and  stems  come 
one   over  the   other  alternately. 


Pig.  S.    Packing  Chrysanthemums. 
The  bloom  wrapped. 


lu  warm  weather  it  is  advisable  to 
well  moisten  the  foliage  and  in  any 
weather  if  the  flowers  are  to  be  trans- 
ported a  long  distance,  before  covering 
with  the ,  wet  papers,  the  aim  being  to 
keep  the  foliage  wet  and  the  blooms  dr^. 
Some  prefer  not  to  wrap  the  flowers, 
but  instead  place  on  a  sheet  of  tissue, 
bringing  the  ends  up  so  as  to  act  as  a 
partition  between  the  adjoining  blooms, 
also  the  sides.  This  system  of  packing 
is  along  the  same  lines  as  that  usually 
employed  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
packing  roses  and  carnations.  The 
material  to  be  handled  is  much  more 
cumbersome    and    consequently    requires 
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additional  labor  and  skill  to  have  the 
flowers  reach  the  exhibition  hall  in. per- 
fect condition. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 


A  s^reat  deal  of  growth  has  to  be  made 
in  a  short  time  if  calceolarias  are  to  be 
kept  healthy  and  make  good  plants.  A 
cool  frame,  as  long  as  the  weather  keeps 
right  and  the  temperature  at  night  does 
not  go  below  45'',  is  suitable  for  them, 
but  the  plants  must  be  moderately  dry 
overhead  before  the  frames  are  closed 
for  the  night.  When  there  is  danger  in 
leaving  them  out  they  should  be  taken 
to  a  light  bench  on  which  some  ashee 
or  similar  material  has  been  laid,  also 
a  layer  of  fresh  tobacco  stems,  which  will 
keep  insects,  and  especially  greenfly, 
in  check.  The  plants  at  all  stages  should 
be  given  plenty  of  room  to  spread  and, 
when  the  leaves  get  out  over  the  edges 
of  the  pot,  they  must  be  very  carefully 
handled  or  the  leaves  will  be  disfigured 
and  the  plants  checked.  Root  watering 
is  very  important  during  the  dark  days 
in  winter.  If  the  plants  have  been  grown 
right  along  in  well  ventilated  frames, 
they  will  have  a  solidity  about  them 
that  will  enable  them  to  stand  a  day*s 
drying  should  the  weather  be  dull.  As 
the  leaves  develop,  the  roots  dry  rapidly 
in  ordinary  winter  weather,  and  when 
water  is  given  the  whole  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots  should  be  well  soaked  and  al- 
lowed to  get  well  on  the  dry  side  before 
repeating  the  dose.  Keep  an  eye  lifting 
for  greenfly,  and  sprinkle  a  little  to- 
bacco powder  on  the  points  of  the  shoots 
should  any  be  seen.  Light  fumigations 
may  be  necessary,  but  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 


CARNATIONS  AND  SALT. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  growers  that 
salt  in  small  quantities  is  useful  as  afer- 
tilizer,  as  well  as  an  insecticide  and  "pos- 
sibly a  fungicide.  In  the  San  Francisco 
notes  our  correspondent  mentions  the  fact 
of  water  containing  2%  per  cent  pure 
salt  being  used  in  a  local  greenhouse  plant 
without  injury  to  carnations,  though  the 
large  quantity  injured  other  plants,  and 
growers  should  take  note  of  this.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  now 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  if  carnation 
growers  who  have  experimented  with  salt 
for  these  or  other  plants  would  relate 
their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  other 
growers.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
English  carnation  growers  are  using  salt 
and  if  it  is  eflicacious  in  England,  where 
the  atmosphere  generally  is  more  saline 
than  in  the  middle  states,  at  least  it 
should  be  still  more  beneficial  here. 


BURSTING  OF  CARNATION  CALYCES. 

It  wac  noticed  that  rows  of  car- 
nations located  near  the  glass  of  the 
side  benches  produced  more  bursted  flow- 
ers than  did  the  other  rows  on  the 
benches,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station.  During 
two  winters  a  record  was  kept  of  the 
good  flowers  and  the  bursted  flowers  on 
the  different  rows.  The  row  nearest 
the  glass  produced  21  per  cent  of  bursted 
flowers  while  only  one  other  row  gave 
as  high  as  seven  per  cent 

The  reason  usually  assigned  for  this 
trouble,  is  that  plants  hardened  off  by 
being  grown  on  soil  kept  rather  dry  or 
by  having  the  growth  checked  in  other 
centage    of    bursted    flowers    when    over 


ways,  are  likely  to  produce  a  larger  per- 
stimulated  by  addition  of  rich  food  or 
of  moisture.  In  this  case  it  was  found 
almost  impossible  to  secure  uniform  con- 
ditions near  the  glass,  the  soil  drying 
out  badly  although  receiving  a  normal 
supply  of  water.  Many  growers  flnd 
less  trouble  with  this  bursting  of  the 
calyx  when'  the  benches  are  so  placed  as 
to  allow  a  walk  between  them  and  the 
side  walls. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

A  steady,  firm  growth  is  now  the  order 
for  Chinese  primulas.  The  appearance 
of  the  plants  is  much  improved  when 
the  foliage  is  hard  and  healthy  and  this 
can  only  be  when  they  are  grown  right 
along  in  a  good  light  and  with  ample  air 
at  all  times.  Heavy  shading  and  frames 
closed  tight  will  not  produce  good  primu- 
las; the  leaves  draw  up  and  the  flower 
stems  will  be  weak.  On  the  other  hand 
plants  grown  with  the  light  and  air  all 
around  them  spread  laterally,  the  foliage 
hiding  the  greater  part  of  the  pot  by  the 
time  they  are  finished,  and  the  center 
flower  spike  will  push  well  up  above  the 
leaves  to  be  afterwards  surrounded  by 
the  later  ones  giving  the  pyramidal  style 
so  much  admired  in  good  specimens. 
Where  the  plants  are  in  frames  in 
which  a  little  heat  can  be  turned  on 
should  a  rainy  or  cold  spell  set  in  they 
are  all  right  for  another  month,  but  they 
must  not  be  left  much  longer  in  cold 
frames  or  the  growth  may  be  checked. 


FEEDING  PLANTS. 

No  phase  of  plant  culture  seems  so 
difiicult  for  the  budding  plantsman  to 
take  hold  of  as  that  of  feeding  the  roots, 
yet  a  little  thought  and  observation 
should  render  it  an  easy  task  to  say 
when  a  plant  needs  help  in  this  direc- 
tion. Feeding  and  watering  must  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand.  Unless  a  plant 
is  so  well  established  in  its  pot  that 
it  can  take  water  freely  and  regularly 
it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  take  food 
either.  Until  the  roots  have  used  up  the 
available  food  in  the  soil,  as  proved 
by  their  having  run  through  it  and 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  is 
folly  to  give  more  manurial  assistance. 
It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  the  manure 
but  it  clogs  the  system  of  the  plant  by 
destroying  the  tender  spongioles  at  the 
feeding  points  of  the  roots.  When  a 
plant  has  taken  a  good  hold  and  has 
used  up  the  nutriment  in  the  soil,  more 
frequent  waterings  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  plant  drying  out 
The  feeding  points  of  the  roots  can  only 
use  their  food  in  solution,  consequently 
the  soil  must  be  moist  at  the  time  the 
food  is  given.  This  accounts  for  the 
frequent  advice  to  see  that  the  roots 
are  moist  before  giving  any  manure, 
either  liquid  or  solid.  An  experienced 
plantsman  always  anticipates  the  needs 
of  his  plants.  He  never  allows  them  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water  or  keeps  them 
in  a  wet  condition  so  that  the  air  is 
kept  away  from  the  feeding  points.    The 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  PROPERLY  PACKED. 

Fig.  8.— Blooms  in  First  Tier  are  Rolled  and  Tissue  Paper  is  Placed  Underneath  Those  in  Next 
Tier,  with  the  Ends  Brought  up  Between  the  Blooms 


When  housing  the  plants  keep  them  well 
up  to  the  light  and  give  them  ample  room. 
Continue  to  pot  on  late  seedlings  before 
they  get  checked  and  also  the  divisions 
of  double  varieties  or  of  selected  kinds 
that  have  been  propagated  this  way. 


same  way  with  liquid  feeding.  It  is 
evident  enough  as  noted  above  when 
feeding  should  begin  and  the  result  of 
the  feeding  is  soon  apparent.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  just  when  Judicious 
feeding  leaves  off  and  overfeeding  begins. 
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This  is  a  matter  for  observation.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  yellowing 
points  and  a  generally  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, when  the  plants  have  had  too 
much,  but  this  is  the  point  we  do  not 
want  to  reach.  And  it  is  always  better 
to  keep  well  within  the  mark  for  excel- 
lent results  in  nearly  all  cases  can  be 
attained  without  going  near  the  danger 
line. 


Indoor  Fruit. 


niGNOHETTE. 


The  culture  of  pot  mignonette  requires 
constant  watchfulpess,  for  there  is  so 
little  to  come  and  go  on  that  the  least 
delay  in  carrying  out  essential  details 
of  culture  may  make  all  the  diference 
between  success  and  failure.  If  our 
previous  hints  have  been  acted  upon  the 
plants  will  have  been  singled  and  pinched 
and  the  young  shoots  will  have  made 
good  progress.  Where  this  is  the  case 
they  may  be  repotted  into  the  flowering 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  good,  sound, 
rather  than  rich,  soil,  and  firming  this 
well  with  the  fingers  or  a  small  potting 
stick.  Be  very  careful  when  preparing 
the  plants  not  to  break  the  old  balls. 
Turn  them  out  of  the  small  pots  care- 
fully and  break  the  crust  on  the  surface, 
should  any  have  formed ;  also  disentangle 
the  roots  at  the  bottom  a  little  and  pre- 
pare the  pots,  so  that  these  will  just  rest 
on  a  firm  base  of  soil  and  the  tops  be 
so  placed  that  only  the  thinnest  surfac- 
ing of  new  soil  is  needed.  The  leaves, 
too.  are  spreading  and  easily  injured, 
and  considerable  care  is  necessary  in 
placing  the  soil  in  the  pots.  This  is  not 
a  job  for  careless  or  inexperienced  help. 
Unless  it  is  properly  carried  out,  the 
plants  are  injured  at  the  start  and  will 
never  look  exactly  the  same. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GLORU. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  new  chrysanthemum.  Gloria,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Elmer  D.  Smith  &  Co., 
Adrian.  Mich.,  at  New  York,  October  10, 
when  it  f^cored  S5  points,  made  up  as 
foUowE.  in  the  commercial  scale :  Color 
17,  form  11,  fullness  9,  stem  15,  foliage 
13,  substance  12  and  size  S.  It  is  a  Jap- 
anese incurved  variety,  Enchantress  piuk 
in  color,  growing  about  four  feet  high. 
Elmer  D.  Smith  says  it  is  best  grown 
from  buds  taken  August  25  to  September 
5.  If  buds  are  taken  earlier  the  flowers  ' 
are  lacking  in  color.  This  fine  variety 
was  also  exhibited  at  Cincinnati,  October 
17,  when  the  judging  committee  there 
awarded  it  85  points  commercial  scale.  It 
looks   very   promising. 


CHRYSANTHEnUM  ROSA  POCRETT. 

The  illustration  shows  a  flower  of  this 
imported  novelty  grown  by  Elmer  D. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  It  is  an 
early  liq^ht  buff  of  exceptional  size  for 
90  early  a  variety,  the  flowers  having 
been  cut  October  15.  Like  many  of  the 
foreign  varieties,  the  wood  does  not  pos- 
sess enough  solidity  to  hold  the  flowers 
erect.  Hence  it  is  best  adapted  for  early 
exhibition  use,  according  to  Elmer  D. 
Smith. 

Nephrolepis  Todeaoides. — The  more 
we  see  of  this  fine  fern  the  better  we  like 
it.  The  habit  is  distinctly  good,  its  erect 
fronds  standing  well  up  and  very  heav- 
ily plumose.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
for  some  time  and  a  bench  of  large  and 
medium  sized  plants  of  it  at  Vaughan's 
Greenhouses,  Western  Springs,  111.,  is  a 
grand  sight.  It  will  be  a  close  rival  of 
N.  elegantissima  and  N.  Whitmani. 


FORaNG  PEACHES. 

"A  New  Jorsoy  corrcsiK)ndent  wants  to 
know  nil  about  forcing  i)eaches"  said 
•'The  Obacle"  recently.  This  is  a  moat 
interesting  phase  of  gardening  and  al- 
though there  are  many  points  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  of  in  an  article  of  this  description, 
we  trust  that  other  readers  besides  our 
New  Jersey  friend  will  be  interested  in 
the   question. 

Prr paratlon  of  the  Border*. 

Fii-st  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Iwrders.  No  matter  what  style  of 
tree  is  to  be  grown  it  is  important  that 


Chrysauthemum  Rosa  Pockelt. 


the  borders  should  be  composed  of  good, 
sound  loam,  for  the  most  part.  Manure 
is  unnecessary  or  at  least  only  a  very 
little  is  needed  and  that  of  a  chemical 
nature  or  bone  manure  rather  than  ani- 
mal manure.  Where  the  soil  has  been 
rotted  down  from  sod  this  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  grow  peaches  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  any  addition  of  manure  will 
lead  to  strong,  fruitless  growth,  not  of 
the  character  needed.  But  old  mortar  or 
lime  rubbish,  burnt  earth  from  a  gar- 
den fire  or  even  charcoal,  if  it  can  be  had, 
is  a  splendid  adlition.  Before  placing 
the  soil  the  border  must  be  excavated  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches.  Should  there  be 
any  risk  of  water  lying  stagnant  there 
the  bottom  should  be  sloped  to  a  drain  or 
two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  border, 
so  as  to  insure  this  being  always  carried 
away. 

Over  the  drains  lay  at  least  three 
inches  of  roughly  broken  bricks  or  stone, 
placed  firmly  and  oover  this  with  a  little 
strawy  litter,  just  suflScient  to  prevent 
tlic  finer  portions  of  the  soil  from  being 
washed  down  through  to  the  drainage 
when  it  may  clog  it  and  prevent  its 
working  freely.  The  soil  having  mean- 
while been  mixed  and  ready,  filling  in 
should  be  begun.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  soil  should  be  most  firmly  placed. 
When  we  are  doing  this  class  of  work  we 
always  use  one  man  ramming  the  soil 
to   one   filling   in,   so    that   the  border  is 


firmed  as  it  goes  and  by  the  time  it  is 
finished  the  soil  is  as  hard,  almost,  as 
a  road.  Only  by  this  means  is  it  possi- 
ble to  insure  good  hard  wood  that  will 
produce  fruit.  We  do  not  want  long 
willow-like  shoots  and  leaves  nine  inches 
long,  but  short  jointed,  well  ripened 
wood  with  a  flower  bud  to  every  inch 
of    its    length. 

Hontet  for  Petcbes. 

Span  roofed  houses,  running  north 
and  south,  are  the  best  for  peaches  and  a 
suitable  width  is  anything  from  16  to 
24  feet.  Larger  houses  may  be  built 
but  these  are  the  best.  The  form  of  tree 
known  as  fan  shaped  is  best  and  the 
growth  should  be  arranged  on  a  wire 
trellis  at  about  a  foot  from  the  glass 
and  at  the  same  angle.  Occasionally  we 
see  houses  planted  to  trees  trained  in 
cross  trellises  but  this  is  not  a  good 
plan.  The  trees  do  not  get  the  light  all 
over  evenly  and  it  is  a  constant  fight 
to  keep  the  growths  from  running  up 
to  the  roof  glass,  the  trees  getting  bare 
below.  Young  trees  are  usually  planted, 
but  the  English  system  of  growing  trees 
into  good  hized  trained  specimens  before 
planting  them  in  the  houses  and  then 
lifting  and  planting  before  the  leaves 
have  all  fallen,  is  by  far  the  best,  a 
fine  crop  of  fruit  being  produced  the 
first  year  which  increases  annually.  This 
crop  of  fruit  being  taken  the  first  year 
prevents  any  very  strong  new  growth 
being  made,  but  if  young  plants  are  used 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  trees  will 
have  to  be  taken  up  and  root  pruned 
for  at  least  the  first  two  years,  after 
which  they  should  settle  down  into  a 
regular  cycle  of  fruit  bearing  and  will 
go  on  almost  indefinitely. 

Planting. 

As  mentioned  above  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  for  planting,  and  as  the  loaves  are 
coloring  and  falling,  the  roots  are  al- 
ways in  an  active  condition  and  they 
take  hold  of  the  soil  very  quicklj'.  In 
fact,  trees  such  as  mentioned  above,  spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose,  hardly 
feel  the  removal  but  grow  away  freely 
the  first  season.  Smaller  trees  from 
the  nursery  of  course  have  the  soil  all 
removed  from  the  roots,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  get  hold  so  quickly.  Again, 
having  no  leaves  on  them,  the  wood  does 
not  pick  up  quite  so  readily.  In  either 
case  the  .hole  should  be  dug  sufficiently 
large  to  take  the  roots  easily  when 
spread  out  and  the  trees  should  be  planted 
only  just  so  deeply  that  the  upper  tiers 
of  roots  are  buried  about  an  inch.  Be- 
fore planting,  go  over  the  roots  and^ 
with  a  keen  knife,  cut  away  any  dam- 
aged portions,  making  a  clean  cut  from 
the  bottom  of  the  root  upwards,  not 
from  the  top  down,  as  this  will  tend  to 
give  the  new  roots  that  form  a  tendency 
to  push  upwards,  rather  than  down, 
and  all  the  best  feeding  roots  alwav's 
form  near  the  surface.  In  replacing  the 
soil  surround  the  small  roots  with  fine 
soil,  and  let  all  be  firmly  placed  before 
giving  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  sufli- 
cient  to  reach  the  drainage.  Trees  set 
so  firmly  as  this  seldom  sink  much  lower 
in  the  soil  but  to  prevent  any  possibiJirv 
of  their  being  **hung"  tie  the  brauches 
quite  loosely  at  first  to  allow  them  to 
sink,  if  necessary.  This  refers  to  larg<> 
trees.  Small  ones  probably  will  need  no 
support  until  they  are  tied  out  in  spring. 

After  Treatment. 

When  the  trees  are  all  planted,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  fan  shaped  ones, 
the  branches  spread  out,  the  house  should 
be  thrown  wide  open  except  when  frost 
threatens.     Spray  the  heads  of  the  trees 
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thoroughly  twice  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  once  if  dull  or  only  moderate- 
ly bright  and  not  at  all  when  mining, 
as  the  atmosphere  is  then  sufficiently 
moist  without  it.  With  the  small  trees 
very  little  root  moisture  will  be  needed, 
as  they  will  not  draw  much,  from  the  soil. 
Still  the  soil  around  them  must  be  kept 
moist.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  trees, 
if  they  have  been  carefully  handled  the 
roots  will  get  down  to  business  almost  at 
once  and  will  be  able  to  use  quite  a  good 
supply  of  moisture.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  culture 
to  give  advice  about,  as  circumstances 
vary  so  much.  Never  let  the  borders  be 
sodden,  but  let  each  watering  be  thorough 
enough  to  reach  every  root.  Follow  this 
perfectly  cool  treatment  up  all  through 
the  winter. 

StartM  ibe  Trees. 

Anything  like  forcing  conditions  the 
first  season  are  out  of  the  question.  The 
house  should  be  kept  wide  open  until 
the  buds  show  signs  of  breaking  naturally,, 
still  excepting  when  frosty,  and  the  trees 
sprayed  in  accordance  with  the  weather. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  swell  closo  the 
house  at  night  and  ventilate  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches 
4r)**,  increasing  the  ventilation  as  the 
temperature  rises.  From  this  time  on 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  as  the 
season  advances,  but  use  no  fire  heat, 
and,  beyond  this,  the  atmospheric  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  established  trees. 

With  trees  that  are  well  established, 
forcing  is  comparatively  easy,  but  always 
keep  in  mind  that,  to  be  successful,  the 
forcing  should  be  very  gradual.  Experi- 
enced cultivators  commence  forcing  in 
December,  but  those  who  have  not  had 
much  practice  will  be  well  advised  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  January  before 
closing  the  house.  Early  forcing  requires 
a  lot  of  care  and  watchfulness,  especially 
during  a  cold  spring,  but  when  trees  are 
started  about  February  1  the  growth  is 
not  in  the  dangerous  condition  during  the 
shortest  days.  But  in  any  and  all  cases 
forcing  must  not  begin  suddenly.  Tht 
temperature  at  first  should  be  only  slight- 
ly above  that  of  the  outside  temperature, 
that  is,  if  the  weather  is  ordinarily  mild 
for  the  season,  and  from  this  the  heat 
should  be  very  gradually  increased.  Start- 
ing, say,  at  45°,  in  two  weeks  the  night 
temperature  may  be  raised  by  degrees  to 
47°,  then  to  50°,  the  heat  by  day  being 
increased  in  the  same  gradual  way.  This 
will  continue  until  the  maximum  night 
temperature  of  60°  is  reached  and  the 
heat  by  day  is  running  around  the  eigh- 
ties or  nineties,  according  to  the  weather. 
Everything  must  be  gradual.  Trees  with 
advancing  lower  buds,  for  instance,  will 
drop  thejn  by  scores  should  the  night 
temperature  be  suddenly  raised,  while 
weak  foliage  and  spindly  wood  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means. 

Ventilatton. 

In  no  ither  phase  of  gardening  is  so 
much  care  in  ventilation  necessary  as  in 
high  class  fruit  forcing,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  any  young  gardener  who 
will  so  familiarize  himself  with  this  im- 
portant detail  as  to  bring  crops  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  grapes  and  figs  to 
perfection  and  keep  the  foliage  of  his 
vines  and  trees  in  good  condition  has 
mastered  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems he  is  likely  to  encounter  and  need 
not  be  afraid  of  tackling  any  other.  For 
instance,  say  he  has  a  house  full  of  peach 
trees  with  the  leaves  about  half  formed 
and,  of  course,  extremely  tender.  The 
shade  temperature  outside  may  be  down 
well  below  the  freezing  point,  yet  the  sun 
is  bright  and,  owing  to  the  slight  shade 


cast  by  the  foliage,  the  house  runs  up 
vei-y  rapidly  in  the  morning.  Even  if  the 
foliage  did  not  need  the  air,  the  night 
moisture  that  has  settled  on  it  has  to  be 
dissipated,  else  the  leaves  would  scorch, 
and  enough  air  must  be  put  on,  very  early 
in  the  day,  to  prevent  this.  But  let  a 
little  too  much  be  admitted  and  the  cold 
air  press  down  over  the  trees  and  the 
leaves  will  shrivel  up  as  if  they  were 
scorched.     Again  take  a  day  such  as  we 


rnning  and  Training. 

When  well  established  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  are  being  considered  the  sub- 
jects of  pruning  and  training  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  one  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator is  to  get  a  regular  spread  of  good 
fruiting  wood  all  over  the  house,  no 
thicker  in  one  place  than  another,  no- 
where crowded  but  everywhere  full.  It 
is  a  years  work,  going  on  all  the  time, 
and.  like  the  chicken  and  the  fig^^  it  is 
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frequently  get  in  late  March  and  April. 
The  sun  is  hot,  but  clouds  are  constantly 
coming  up  to  obscure  it,  and  if  there  is 
any  appreciable  amount  of  air  on,  the 
temperature  of  the  house  goes  down  with 
a  rush.  Ijet  he  house  be  closed  when  the 
sun  again  shines  perhaps  an  hour  later, 
and,  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  glass  un- 
der peaches,  the  man  fn  charge  has  to 
hustle  to  get  his  air  on  or  lose  some 
foliage.  Let  anyone  who  has  an  idea  it 
is  easy  work  to  look  after  a  range  of 
fruit  houses  in  early  spring  try  it  on 
such  a  day  as  we  describe  and  see  how 
speedily  he  A'ill  be  undeceived. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather 
gets  warmer  the  peach  foliage  gets  hard- 
er and  more  plentiful  and  will  need  less 
attention.  But  all  through  the  growing 
season,  right  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is 
turning  color  and  the  house  is  thrown 
open,  care  is  needed.  After  this  the  full 
air  is  necessary ;  the  house  must  ,be 
thrown  wide  open  and  the  sun  allowed 
to  shine  full  on  the  growth  and  foliage, 
keeping  insocts  down  by  frequ#nt  hnrd 
sprayings  with  <old  water  from  the 
mains.  Trees  treated  this  way  do  not 
make  late  growths;  they  ripen  and  hard- 
en, finishing  up  grand  fruit  buds  all 
along  their  entire  length. 


difficult  to  say  where  the  game  starts. 
But  say  the  trees  have  been  started  and 
growth  and  flower  buds  are  beginning  to 
extend.  Until  the  fruit  buds  have  set 
it  is  not  advisable  to  disbud  much,  though 
where  the  eyes  are  close  and  the  shoots 
at  all  thick,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
may  be  rubbed  out.  After  the  flowers 
are  set  the  number  of  shoots  must  be 
still  further  reduced,  for  many  more  buds 
are  always  produced  than  could  possibly 
be  of  any  use  to  the  tree. 

In  selecting  the  shoots  to  remain,  the 
fruit  grower  always  makes  sure  of  two 
good  ones  at  the  base  of  each  old  shoot. 
These  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one 
if  it  is  cut  out  at  pruning  time.  But  it 
is  also  necessary  to  secure  another  be- 
yond the  fruit  in  order  to  draw  the  sap 
past  it  and  insure  its  swelling.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  there  is  no 
need  to  leave  this  shoot — ^foreright  shoot, 
it  is  termed — ^but  it  is  much  safer  to  leave 
it.  Indeed,  the  writer,  after  a  long  ex- 
perience in  peach  culture,  would  never 
leave  fruit  buds  unless  they  were  either 
triple  buds,  i.  e.,  two  flower  buds  and  a 
wood  bud,  or  a  wood  bud  was  situated 
higher  up  the  shoot.  The  foreright  shoot 
need  not  be  allowed  to  extend.  If  there 
is  not  room  for  it.  it  may  be  pinched  at 
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the  third  or  fourth  leaf  and  the  resnlt- 
ing  shoots — laterals — again  pinched.  If 
there  is  a  vacant  place  then  let  it  extend 
and  form  fruiting  wood  for  the  next  sea- 
son, tying  one  of  the  young  basal  shoots 
to  the  parent  one,  which  will  next  sea- 
son be  bare  of  foliage.  This  is  the  chief 
point  to  study  and  all  other  details  neces- 
sary along  this  line  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  a  good  old  fruit  grower 
who  has  long  since  passed  away :  "Keep 
your  trees  well  filled  up,  but  never 
crowded,  und  pinch  all  sub-laterals  at 
the  third  joint."  Sub-laterals,  it  may  be 
explained,  are  the  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  leaf  axils  of  next  year's  fruiting  wood. 
This  see.Tas  a  lot  of  explaining,  but  I  ad- 
vise anyone  who  has  this  work  in  hand  to 
take  a  look  at  the  trees  at  the  time  they 
are  growing  and  an  hour's  object  lesson, 
keeping  the  above  points  in  mind,  will 
do  more  good  than  a  week's  reading. 

While  the  trees  are  in  flower  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  may  be  kept  slight- 
ly drier  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  go  around  the  trees 
at  about  11  a.  m.  and  again  at  2  p.  m. 
and  give  them  a  vigorous  shake.  This 
will  distribute  the  pollen  and  insure  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  But  although  the  at- 
mosphere is  best  kept  fairly  dry,  the  roots 
must  not  be  dried  at  this  stage  or  the 
flower  buds  may  fall  without  setting. 
After  it  can  be  seen,  by  the  swelling  of 
the  ovaries,  which  buds  have  set,  they 
may  be  partially  thinned,  but  the  final 
thinning  must  be  left  until  after  the 
stones  have  formed.  The  stoning  period 
is  easily  Known  by  growers  of  experience. 
The  fruits  take  their  first  swelling  and 
then  check  for  a  time  while  the  stone  is 
forming,  after  which  they  grow  away 
again.  This  is  rather  a  critical  time  with 
the  trees  and  they  should  be  well  looked 
after.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil 
this  should  be  .ippiied  to  the  surface  and 
watered  in  just  before  the  stoning  period 
begins,  as  much  of  this  element  is  used 
in  stone  formation,  and  when  the  supply 
is  deficient  stone  splitting  and  its  at- 
tendant evils  are  likely  to  occur. 

Feeding 

The  time  when  most  feeding  and  water- 
ing are  needed  is  while  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing. There  is  at  this  time,  besides  the 
fruit,  a  great  head  of  foliage,  and  this 
makes  a  very  serious  demand  upon  the 
roots,  ileavy  feeding  is  not  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  or  flavor 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  not  overdone,  it 
is  of  great  assistaace  to  the  trees  when 
carrying  a  heavy  load.  Good  liquid, 
made  from  yard  or  stable  manure,  ia  as 
good  as  anything  to  use.  Some  growers 
think  that  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered the  trees  have  done  their  work  and 
may  be  neglected,  but  there  is  still  im- 
portant work  for  them  to  do  in  plump- 
ing up  the  buds  for  next  season's  fruit. 
The  leaves  are  a  great  aid  in  this  and 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  keen 
these  healthy  and  clean  to  the  lastl 
Leaves  overrun  with  insects  cannot  car- 
ry out  their  proper  functions  of  sap  elab- 
oration and  unless  this  is  done  the  flow- 
ers will  be  abjent  or  weak.  Continue 
the  spraying  right  up  to  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  color  and  allow  the 
trees  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air. 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  more 
fully  into  this  most  interesting  subject, 
but  this  note  is  already  over  long  and 
consideration  of  other  details  not  men- 
tioned here  must  have  attention  in  future 
notes.  Meanwhile  any  readers  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  any  point  not  touched  upon 
are  invited  to  ask  such  questions  as  they 
wish.  HoBTUS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ARNOLD  ABORETUM. 

Despite  the  long  drought  the  fruiting 
shrubs  look  very  bright,  and  lazariate 
in  abundance  of  fruit.  Never  has  Gomns 
Florida  been  more  attractive;  its  foliage, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  so  brilliant  as  in  some 
years,  but  its  fruit  is  large  and  bright, 
and  its  flower  buds  are  most  numerous. 
C.  Mas,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  fruit 
whatever  this  year.  C.  candidissima  is 
very  bright  with  masses  of  creamy  white 
fruit,  on  bright  red  stems.  G.  circinata, 
also,  has  abundant  white  fruit  on  slender 
red  pedicels,  and  large  round  leaves 
which  are  still  a  bright  yellowish  green. 
There  is  another  white  fruited  cornel, 
which  is  very  beautiful ;  but  not  widely 
used.  This  is  C.  asperifolia,  a  tall,  grace- 
ful shrub,  with  long  taper-pointed  leaves 
and  small  cluster  of  creamy  fruits,  which 
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have  already  been  partly  stripped  by  the 
birds.  The  dark  fruited  cornels  also  are 
abundantly  fruited  this  fall.  G.  Amomum 
hanging  under  the  burden  of  heavy  clus- 
ters of  white  berries,  which  are  just  turn- 
ing to  i)orcelain  blue,  and  G.  sanguinea 
with  abundant  black  berries  on  upright 
stems. 

Of  the  viburnums,  V.  Opulus  and  V. 
dentatum  are  noticeable.  The  fruit  of 
V.  Opulus  hangs  in  great  red  bunches, 
and  will  be  even  more  noticeable  after 
the  foliage  has  fallen.  The  upright  clus- 
ters of  fruit  on  V.  dentatum  are  brightest 
blue,  and  light  up  splendidly,  the  rich 
foliage  being  still  quite  green.  Another 
viburnum  which  is  conspicuous  this  year 
is  V.  Wrightii,  from  Japan.  This  plant 
in  habit  and  foliage  is  much  like  V. 
tomentosum,  has  bright  red  berries  in 
small  upright  clusters  and  large  heavy 
leaves  which  turn  a  rich  red  in  autumn. 
This  seems  to  be  even  more  satisfactory 
than  another  Asiatic  viburnum.  V.  dila- 
tatam,  for  the  fruit  is  larger  and  more 
brilliant.  V.  dilatatum,  however,  has 
splendid  foliage  always  and  in  autumn 
rich  in  coloring.  V.  pubescens  fruited 
freely  thi.s  year.  It  bears  small  clusters 
of  heavy  black  berries,  oblong,  and  de- 
sirable to  the  birds. 


A  few  of  the  loniceras  still  hold  their 
fruits  in  good  condition,  L.  orientalis,  L. 
chrysantha,  and  L.  Morrowi.  Some  of 
the  climbing  loniceras  have  bloomed  a 
second  time  and  still  have  flowers.  L. 
Hendersoni,  which  has  heavy  terminal 
clusters  of  coral-red  flowers,  L.  Heck- 
rot  tii,  of  the  same  class  as  the  fore- 
going, hut  with  flowers  which  are  deep 
pink  on  the  outside  and  orange-throated 
and  more  deeply  cut  petals,  and  L.  Jap- 
onica,  which  always  has  a  few  of  its 
fragrant  white  flowers  open  at  this  sea- 
son. Two  varieties  of  Diervilla  hortensis, 
Mont  Blanc,  pure  white,  and  Dame 
Blanche,  tinged  slightly  with  pink,  are 
also  in  bloom  at  present. 

Many  of  the  flowering  crab  apples  are 
of  peculiar  interest  now,  with  their  vari- 
colored fruit  hanging  on.  Malus  spec- 
tabilis  has  a  goodly  quantity  of  small 
yellow  apples ;  M.  Arnoldiana,  a  low,  wide 
spreading  shrub  is  covered  with  tiny 
smooth  fruit,  calyxless,  hanging  on  long 
slender  stems;  M.  floribunda  has  still 
smaller  fniit  of  yellow,  and  tiniest 
of  all  are  the  fruits  of  M.  Toringo.  The 
low  spreading  form  of  M.  Toringo  still 
holds  its  interesting  divided  leaves,  mak- 
ing the  fruit  less  prominent  than  on 
the  tree-like  form  of  the  same  species. 
On  this  plant  there  are  no  leaves,  but 
the  tiny  apples,  no  larger  than  peas,  hang 
by  thousands  from  the  bare  branches. 
Pyrus  Sinensis  is  interesting  but  not 
noticeable  except  for  the  beautiful  au- 
tumn tints  of  scarlet  and  bronze  which 
the  foliage  assumes.  P.  betulifolia,  a 
small  tree,  is  loaded  now  with  sniall, 
round,  gritty  pears  only  half  an  inch 
across,  and  a  deep  bronzy  color. 

Quite  brilliant  are  the  Mountain  ashes, 
P.  Americana  and  P.  aucuparia  are 
startling  as  usual,  and  there  is  a  new 
plant,  Pyrus  Matsumurana,  which  is  dis- 
tinct in  form  and  fruit.  It  is  a  tall, 
pyramidal  tree,  with  small  leaves,  and 
narrowed  leaflets,  and  great  hanging  clus- 
ters of  tiny,  coral-like  scarlet  fruit.  This 
should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  formal  plants  which  at  the  same  time 
give  high   coloring. 

Most  interesting  of  the  Crataegus,  just 
now,  are  the  various  forms  of  G.  cros- 
galli,  and  G.  coccinoides.  The  deep 
wine  red  fruit  is  enriched  by  the  glossy 
foliage,  in  some  forms  long  and  narrow, 
in  others  wide,  but  always  of  the  same 
smooth  texture.  The  fruit  of  G.  coccin- 
oides, large  and  scarlet,  is  fast  falling, 
but  the  foliage  still  remains,  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  most  glorious  autumn 
tints.  Pyrus  arbutifolia  has  both  rich 
red  fruit  and  leaves,  and  the  fruit  hangs 
on  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  in- 
deed, often  until  the  new  leaves  form 
the   next   spring. 

The  yellow  leaves  are  fast  falling  from 
Ilex  laevigata,  exposing  the  branches  of 
brilliant  scarlet  fruits.  Ilex  verticillaU 
is  also  richly  fruited  this  year,  but  still 
retains  its  rich  green  leaves,  which  more 
or  less  hide  the  vivid  red  berries,  which, 
however,  hang  on  to  cheer  long  after 
the  foliage  has  fallen.  The  little  moun- 
tain holly  Nerooptanthes  Canadensis  is 
still  in  good  condition.  The  foliage  hu 
turned  a  rich  purple,  and  the  deep  wine 
red  fruit  on  long  slender  stalks,  which 
usually  disappear  in  early  fall,  have  re- 
mained in  great  numbers  on  the  shrub 
this  year. 

Several  species  of  euonymus  are  among 
the  brilliantly  fruited  shrubs  just  now. 
The  branches  of  E.  Bungeana  are  thick- 
ly covered  with  small  clusters  of  fleshy 
pink  capsules,  from  which  hang  small 
scarlet  berries.  These  fruits  are  particu- 
larly conspicuous  since  the  small  pointed 
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leaves  have  fallen.  This  is  a  rapid  grow- 
ing shrub  of  low,  spreading  habit  and 
fair  foliage,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  fruit- 
ers of  all  the  family.  Similar  in  habit  is 
E.  Hamiltonianus,  also  a  Japanese  spe- 
cies, with  a  fair  amount  of  fruit,  but 
noticeable  at  present  because  of  its  rich 
red  foliage.  E.  Europieus  still  keeps  its 
rich  green  foliage,  against  which  the  deep 
pink  capsules  and  scarlet  berries  show 
brightly.  The  type,  E.  radicans,  is  also 
fruiting  freely  this  year.  The  capsules 
of  this  species  are  round,  papery  and  yel- 
low when  mature,  and  open  later  than 
most;  the  berries  are  orange. 

Celastrus  articulatus  is  very  brilliant 
at  present,  with  its  orange  and  scarlet 
fruits.  The  barberries,  too,  are  a  great 
addition  to  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
season.  B.  Thunbergii,  as  usual,  is  the 
most  showy  of  them  all,  the  vivid  color- 
ing of  its  foliage  almost  hiding  its  pro- 
lific scarlet  fruit.  Ithus  aroma tica  is  rich 
in  its  foliage  effects,  an  invaluable  shrub 
for  large  plantings  where  autumn  col- 
oring is  desired.  Vaccinium  corymbos- 
um,  Andromeda  Mariana  and  Oxyden- 
dron  arboreum  are  all  gorgeous  in  their 
varying  shades  of  red  and  scarlet. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Nyssa  syl- 
vatica  and  N.  Fothergilli  major,  three 
plants  which  are  usually  most  brilliant, 
have  shown  very  little  color  this  autumn. 
Gratspgus  cordata  is  at  its  best.  'Its 
small  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  slight- 
ly three-lobed  and  sharp  at  the  apex, 
are  a  rich  crimson,  and  its  drooping  clus- 
ters of  small  haws,  no  bigger  than  peas, 
are  a  bright  scarlet.  Actinidia  arguta 
bears  long,  loose  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy,  oval  and  green,  three- 
quarters  to  one  inch  long,  and  almost  as 
broad,  and  does  not  look  unlike  a  small 
green  crab-apple.  It  is  edible,  but  in- 
sipid. Diospyros  Virginiana,  the  persim- 
mon of  the  south,  bore  quantities  of  its 
round  orange  fruits  this  year.  Callicar- 
pa  purpurea,  a  graceful  shrub  with  long 
tapering  foliage,  is  beautiful  now  with 
large  clusters  of  tiny,  bright  purple  ber- 
ries, quite  different  from  any  fruit  we 
have.  Hamamelis  Virginiana  is  in  full 
bloom,  every  bit  of  its  branches  covered 
with  the  pungent  yellow  flowers,  which 
show  up  bravely  now  that  the  foliage 
has  fallen. 

PLANTING  A  SHRUBBERY. 

The  arranging  of  the  shrubs  needs 
considerable  attention  and  much  prelim- 
inary thought.  Though  each  will  have 
his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  these 
will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  particular  case,  says 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  yet  there 
are  certain  general  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view.  Some  advocate 
planting  at* such  distance  apart  as  to 
permit  of  taking  out  alternate  shrubs  io 
two  or  three  years'  time.  Even  if  one 
has  the  heart  to  do  the  thinning  out 
suflSciently  when  the  time  comes,  it  is 
not  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  shrubs  to 
be  taken  out  abstract  much  nutriment 
from  the  soil  that  those  remaining  will 
want,  and  before  the  thinning  out  takes 
place  the  latter  will  most  likely  have 
suffered  from  crowding  and  begun  to  get 
bare  below.  A  better  way  is  to  give  the 
shrubs  ample  space  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, and  to  grow  annuals  and  low-grow- 
ing perennials  of  a  non-spreading  char- 
acter among  them.  If  the  soil  has  been 
properly  prepared  for  the  shrubs  these 
flowers  will  do  very  well  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  this  is  probably  as  long 
as  they  will  be  really  needed.  The  cher- 
ry and   Portugal    laurels  should  only  be 


planted  where  a  thick  hedge  or  scre^ 
is  wanted,  or  next  to  fences  and  walls 
where  anything  choicer  may  be  damaged 
by  cattle  or  passers-by.  If  planted 
amongst  choicer  shrubs  they  are  bound  to 
smother  them  eventually. 

There  are  so  many  evergreens  of  more 
beautiful  and  delicate,  and  yet  vigorous 
growth,  that  there  is  no  need  to  plant 
these  coarse  shrubs,  except  in  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  or  where  a  very  large 
specimen  evergreen  is  wanted.  In  choos- 
ing and  arranging  the  shrubs  an  eye  should 
be  kept  to  color  effect,  so  as  to  avoid 
having  a  red  currant  next  to  a  scarlet 
Japanese  quince,  or  a  Daphne  mezereum 
between  them.  While  each  shrub  should 
have  room  to  develop  its  distinctive  beau- 
ty of  form,  yet  it  is  often  effective  to 
plant  three  or  four  of  the  same  variety 
together  so  as  to  form  a  large  bold  mass 
having  the  appearance  of  one  flne  shrub, 
with  perfect  freedom  of  expansion  for  all 
the  outer  branches  of  the  group.  This  is 
infinitely  more  effective  than  dotting  the 
same  variety  about  the  plantation. 

A  shrubbery  should  not  be  composed 
either  wholly  of  evergreens  or  wholly  of 
deciduous  shrubs,  for  in  the  former  case 
it  looks  too  somber  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  latter  case  too  bare  six 
months  of  the  year.  Both  should  be 
planted,  where  the  leafless  shrubs  will 
show  up  the  evergreens  in  the  winter, 
and  the  darker  tones  of  the  latter  will 
show  up  the  lighter  tones  of  the  decidu- 
ous shrubs  in  the  summer. 


The  Oracle. 


Yon  are  iovitedto  consult  ^THB  ORACLI**  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  legibly,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  iriven. 


SHRUBS  TO  NAME. 

Ed.    Gardening  : — 

Enclosed  are  specimens  of  two  shrubs, 
the  one  with  finely  colored  red  foliage 
and  the  other  with  bright  red  clusters  of 
berries.     Please  name  them  for  me. 

Pennsylvnuin.  P.  H. 

The  plant  with  the  finely  colored  red 
foliage  is  Oxydendrum  arboreum  or  sor- 
rel tree  of  our  southern  states.  The 
plant  with  red  berries  is  Viburnum  dila- 
tatum  of  Japan. 


SLUGS  Uf  CELERY. 


Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

Early  in  June  we  planted  about  1,000 
celery  plants  on  a  vacant  lot,  the  trenches 
having  been  cut  out  and  well  manured 
previously.  When  digging  we  found  the 
celery  badly  eaten  by  slugs.  What  can 
we  do  to  save  the  crop?  Would  salt  wa- 
ter be  effective?  Canadian. 

Salt  water,  if  strong  enough  to  destroy 
or  drive  away  the  slugs,  would  be  likely 
to  injure  the  celery.  Slugs  are  seldom 
troublesome  except  where  there  is  an 
abundance  or  surplus  of  moisture.  Place 
here  and  there  in  the  trenches  potatoes 
hollowed  out  and  filled  with  poisoned 
bran  or  meal,  sweetened  with  molasses. 


NO  CAROLIIf  A  POPLARS. 

The  following  note  from  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Age  Herald,  shows  what  the 
southern  people  are  doing  for  the  old 
time  favorites,  Carolina  poplars:  "In 
this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  people  who  are  planting  trees  to  know 


GERANIUMS  IN  WINTER. 

Ed.  Gabdeninq: — 

Please  give  the  culture  of  geraniums 
in  winter.  Will  they  thrive  in  the  same 
house  as  lettuce?  Buoketb. 

You  did  not  say  whether  bedding  ge- 
raniums or  geraniums  for  winter  flower- 
ing were  intended.  Bedding  stock  can 
be  grown  in  a  house  that  does  not  fall 
below  45^  but  flowering  geraniums  should 


BERBBRIS  THUNBERGII  (UPPER);  B.  VULGARIS   AMURENSIS    (LOWER). 


that  to  plant  Carolina  poplars  is  a  crim- 
inal offense,  and  may  be  punished  by 
arrest  and  a  fine.  The  council  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  passed  the  ordinance  which 
sets  the  ban  upon  this  kind  of  tree  plant- 
ing. It  is  condemned  on  account  of  the 
leaves  which  fall  early,  and  never 
shrivel."        

The  annual  report  of  the  park  com- 
missioner of  St.  Louis  is  an  attractive 
book  of  45  pages  well  illustrated  with 
views  of  various  parts  of  the  parks  and 
gardens. 


be  kept  at  55**  to  60**  at  night  in  order 
to  keep  them  growing  and  consequently 
flowering.  The  higher  temperature  is  for 
double  varieties  the  lower  for  singles.  In 
either  case  a  light,  well  ventilated  house 
is  needed  and  the  plants  must  be  care- 
fully watered.  Frequent  notes  on  win- 
ter flowering  geraniums  have  appeared  in 
our  greenhouse  column  and  the  sub- 
ject will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time 
as   becomes   necessary. 


J.  G.  Olson,  Harrington,  Wash.,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  rotary  weed 
cutter. 
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iS^dk  PI^T^lklULK?  National  Flower  Show  this  week. 

1l1f%  I1  J  jr^lll  I  IMiri  Snow  was  noted  at  several  pointa  in 

^^^  mmWi>^^i#m  mmm  m%^  the    west    October   23,    Atchison,    Kans., 

—  reporting  five  inches. 

p^TT.-«.  «,  1-.  .«.  liu.-  «-  ,.«»  w^—  Spraying,  if  not  carefully  done,  will 

PUBLUH.D  TH>  l«^«  »«^  ^  ^^^  "OPTH  dostioy  the  plants  sprayed  as  well  as  the 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  '""T  '"'  '"T  "^'^      . 

Mr^tr^  RHiMSn<r  nuinknn  Remember   that   grand   tulip   Keizers- 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO.  troon  for  bedding.     It  flowers  in   May 

«  ^    _._^        _,   "ITZ — 7,  *°^  *®  ^°®  °^  *^®  ^'^'T  best  to  withstand 

8ub«.ription^prlojj^g«a^Y«^^^^  the ^  storms    we    frequently    get    around 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  Oct.  8, 180S,  at  the  Tttrue  in  n   vonr  aii<y<rAaM»A  ,^o.mi<»*«»-. 

PostOfflceatChicago,  Illinois,  under Actol  ,    -^HERE  18  a  very  suggesOve  paragrapu 

March  8rd.  1879.    Copyright,  1008,  iQ  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Maryland 

by  the  Gardening  Co.  Experiment  Station.     It  reads:     "These 

I.  soil  problems  seem  very  difficult  to  solve 

AMivM  aU  oommunlpctfmM  to  Tbtt  CartfMiliil  and    the    grower    who    provides    for    an 

Co.,  mmton  BuMdlne,  Chteago.  annual  supply  of  fresh  soil  will,   in  all 

QABsmmxQ  is  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in  probability,   take   the  safest  course." 
Oieir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  ti  "DISEASES    OF    Ornamental    Tbees." 

make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit  l^  tt„„^^  xr^i.  -ic  iT      f^'^"'-'*^    .~^  .» 

vonr  case,  please  write  and  teU  us  what  you  want  "^^  Haven  Metcalf  has  been  reprinted  in 

It  is  our  desire  to  help  you.  pamphlet    form    from    the    Yearbook    of 

Abk  aht  QuxmoMfl  von  please  about  plants,  Agriculture  of  1007.     The  following  are 

flowers,   fruits,   vegetobles    or  other  praUcal  the    important    features    of    this    paper: 

I5S?eri4S?S!"-    ""•  ^*"  *^'  ^''•■"''  '"  "Oiseases     Due     to     Unfavorable^  Sur- 

Skto  us  Notes  of  your  experience  in  gardening  ''?"°^/°^/"     "I^i?ease8     Due     to     Para- 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  8uco«88ies  tbp.t  others  sites ;       ^'Prevention     and     Treatment ;'' 

may  be  enlightened  and  enoottraged.  and  of  your  "Tree  Surgery,"  and  "Leaf  Diseases." 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Send  us  Photographs  ob  Skbtobss  of  your  Ix  has  been  established  by  experiment 

floirors.  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegeubles.  that    trees,    especially      conifers,      setter 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  <»«,^  ^.u^  J^*.»^     ^«       i  •  .j    ""r"^* 

them  ensraved  for  OAHDSKnre.  ^^^^  *»>«  action  of  sulpnurous  acid  when 

the  percentage  in  the  air  exceeds  0.008 

per  cent,  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of 

CONTBNT8  humidity,   especially   under  foggy   condi- 

_.    „  .  '  ^„  tions.     When  the  weathir  is  clear  and 

-pla^n^niESlbfc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  f^r,  or  when  there  is  actual   rnin.  dele- 

—Daffodils  in  grass 50  terious  effects  are  much  less  noticeable. 

^DahllaS*'"''  ?"f';::::  "": §  ^™  scientific  American  in  its  issue  of 

The ^eenhoiise '.'!'.!.!!!*.'!!!!!!'.!'.'.!.'"!;;;;;!  52  October  17  gives  a  number  of  illustra- 

—Packinjf  show  chrysanthemums  (illus)  52  tions    of    "The   Byes   of    the   Plant,"    in 

—Calceolarias— Carnations  and  salt 53  which     and    the    Pxnlnnafnrv    tMt     it    ia 

—Bursting  of  carnation  calyces 53  woicn,    ana    tne    explanatory    test,    it    is 

—Chinese  primulas 53  Shown  that  some  plants  have  a  lens-hire 

—Feeding  plants  53  arrangement  of  cells   that  does  not  en- 

=cb?yrnthlmumGioria  (iiiui)::::::"::::.::.!*  •"*  *«  p'?"'!  *%nf-  ""*  f***"  *"''"', 

—Chrysanthemum  Rosa  Pockett  (illus)  54  tn«ni   to   take   the   fullest   aadvantage   of 

Indoor  fruit .S4  any  light  that  reaches  them.    This  is  the 

?re2ri?d sSrSbs" ::: :::::::::-::-::::.56  r°^pL^  explanation  of  the  subject  that 

-Notes  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  (illus)  ....56  has  been  forming  the  basis  of  so  many 

—Planting  a  shrubbery 57  newspaper  articles  of  late. 

—No  Carolina  poplars 57  rn i  w     i«  u       i-     i      a.  j  ■     i^ 

TheOracle 57  THE  large  English  oak  planted  in  Oen- 

— Shrubs  to  name*..'/....'.... r. *.*'.*....*.'. ;;!!;;;*.;. 57  tral  park,  New  York,  in  1860,  by  King 

C^«r'?J?,m«ii''-i;;;; S  Edward,    of    England,    then    Prince    of 

— Cjeraniums  in  winter 57  x^r  ■»  *.  j  X  ^  ■.       e-      tt-r     ,  ♦♦ 

Fire  and  waterproof  cement    58  Wales,  was  cut  down  October  5.     "Jack" 

Women  as  landscape  gardeners 58  Griffin,    a    park      foreman    and    a    loyal 

S?det?es*''*'^°*''°°  *''''' ^"'^*°*'^'""*^  59  Irishman,   wielded   the   ax.     Several   at- 

— National  Flower'Show".' !*.'.'.*!;!.'!; !!...;!!;;;  59  tempts  have  been  made  to  save  the  tree. 

—Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 59  While     traveling    in     this    country     the 

-?t*Madi'so^"N^°'''^'^*^ 59  ^""^^  ^^  V^nles,  using  the  incognito  of 

—At  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y.V.  !!!!!'.*.!!".!!.'!!;.'!*..*!!!; . 6")  Baron  Renfrew,  acted  upon  a  suggestion 

— AtOrangeNJ !.!.!!!"60  of    A.    H.    Green,    then    comptroller    of 

::^?^iS^t1^^^''':^'^::::::::::-U  ^''^  p^^b  and  planted «»  English  oak 

New  plants  at  Wisley.  England 60  *^<i   a°    American    elm.      Many   men    in 

European  horticulture 60  public  life  were  present  at  the  planting. 

Time*iytopks*°'^*::::::::;;;;:::;::^  ^''-  ^'^^  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^  "p'^g^t  in  the 

Legend  of  the  sunflower..*.'*.'!!.'!.'.*.'.' !!!.'!!!!!!!!6l  holes  which  had  been  dug  and  the  prince 

threw  the  dirt  in  around  the  roots.  The 

American   elm   is   still   in   a    flourishing 

Inserting  a  want  ad  for  rain  is  one  condition. 

of    the    freak    methods    of    advertising 

adopted  by  an  Indianapolis  florist. 


This  American  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Municipal  League  will 
have  joint  annual  meetings  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  November  17-30. 

Those  who  have  delayed  repairs  to 
the  heating  apparatus  liave  been  let  down 
light  so  far  but  should  a  sharp  spell  of 
frost  set  in  they  will  wish  they  had 
pushed  things  a  little  more. 

The  entertainment  given  by  R.  Vin- 
cent, Jr.,  &  Sons*  Co.,  to  visitors  re- 
cently has  been  favorably  commented  on 
in  the  British  trade  papers.  The  electric 
lighting  of  the  greenhouses  apparently 
struck  the  Britishers  as  something  above 
the  ordinary. 


FIRE  AND  WATER-PROOF  CEMENT. 

Mix  10  parts  of  finely  sifted  unoxi- 
dized  iron  filings  and  five  parts  of  per- 
fectly dry,  pulverized  clay,  with  vine- 
gar spirit,  by  thorough  kneading,  until 
the  whole  is  a  uniform  plastic  mass.  If 
the  cement  thus  made  is  used  at  once, 
it  will  harden  rapidly  and  withstands 
fire   and    water. — Werkstatt 


Yorkers,  Miss  Beatrix  Jones,  the  dean 
of  the  corps;  Miss  Marion  Coflin  and 
Miss  Martha  Brown.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  her  sex  in  the  profession,  and 
also  the  first  who  could  truly  be  called 
a  landscape  architect,  is  an  English  wo- 
man. Miss  Wilkinson.  She  is  official  ad- 
viser of  the  London  board  of  public 
works,  and  designs  squares  and  parks. 
Miss  Jones  has  done  a  little  of  such 
work,  too,  but  she  is  chiefiy  employed  in 
laying  out  gardens  on  the  great  private 
estates  of  the  country,  her  clients  being 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Virginia. 

After  setting  forth  at  considerable 
length  the  benefits  of  this  class  of  work 
for  women,  the  article  goes  on  to  treat 
of  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  a 
lady  member  of  the  New  York  guild 
says:  **It  is  a  life  of  horribly  hard  work 
and  very  heavy  exx>enses.  The  woman 
who  makes  $2,500  a  year  at  it  is  doing 
very  well.  She  may  take  in  $4,000,  but 
to  do  that  she's  got  to  travel  all  over  the 
country,  and  her  expenses  will  cut  her 
down  to  $2,500.  What  made  me  go  in- 
to such  a  dreadful  profession?  Oh,  that's 
another  thing,  I  couldn't  stay  out  of  it. 
I  wasn't  satisfied  to  do  anything  else 
in  the  world." 


WOMEN  AS  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  a  long 
article  on  landscape  gardening  as  it  ap- 
peals to  women  and  says  the  American 
Association  of  Landscap<!  Gardeners  has 
half  a  dozen  women  members  out  of  a 
possible   50.      Three   of    these   are    New 


CHICAGO'S  CHAMPION  BOY  GARDENER. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
portrait  of  Edward  J.  Vlasak,  of  770 
Central  Park  avenue,  the  fortunate 
younK  recipient  of  the  solid  silver  medal 
of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society-, 
presented  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Tribune's  garden  contest  for  the  fin- 
est flower  garden  tended  by  a  Chicago 
schoolboy. 

Edward  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
medal,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
herewith,  for  it  represents  perhaps  the 
finest  ever  given  to  a  schoolboy — certain- 
ly the  finest  ever  given  to  a  boy  as  a 
gardening  prize.  The  medal  was  struck 
from  a  design  by  Henning  Ryden,  New 
York,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  Only 
a  few  of  them  have  so  far  been  awarded. 
Even  at  this  time,  October  29,  Edwards 
garden  is  looking  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  a  representative  of  Oabdenino  who 
saw  his  asters,  geraniums  and  other  flow- 
ers said  they  were  equally  as  good  as 
those  grown  by  the  leading  florists.  Un- 
fortunately, though,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  news  collecting,  he  was  at  school 
when  our  representative  called,  and  as  he 
is  evidently  as  adept  at  his  lessons  as  in 
his  garden,  he  could  not  find  time  to  say 
much  about  the  latter.  School  time  for 
school  and  spare  time  for  gardening  is 
evidently  Edward's  rule,  and  a  rule  lie 
will  find  useful  in  after  life  if  he  sticks 
to  it.  AVe  need  not  enlarge  on  the  value 
of  a  garden  for  the  young  or  on  the  good 
such  contests  do  in  stimulaling  an  inter- 
est and  love  for  the  beautiful.  But  we 
congratulate  our  young  friend  on  his 
success  and  advise  his  friends  and  school- 
mates to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

FM ward's  school  teacher  and  princliMl 
declare  that  his  example  has  inspired 
many  of  the  boj's  who  have  as  yet  taken 
little  interest  in  their  home  surroundings 
to  express  their  intention  of  competing 
in  a  similar  contest  should  there  be  an 
opportunity  next  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  already  signs  of  unusual 
activity  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Vlasek  home,  and  appearances  now 
indicate  that  this  vicinity  will  outshine 
any  similar  district  in  Chicago  for  its 
small  gardens.  Bulbs  and  perennials 
are  being  set  out  on  a  scale  not  hereto- 
fore seen.  The  effect  in  well-kept  lawns 
is  also  noticed.  ,   , 
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NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 
Chicago  Basinets  Men  Pledged. 

The  hearty  support  of  the  Chicago  as- 
sociation of  commerce,  of  the  parks  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  directors  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  was 
pledged  to  the  National  Flower  Show 
October  23,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Union 
League  club. 

The  National  Flower  Show  will  be 
held  in  the  Coliseum  November  6  to  14, 
and  while  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists and  several  other  national  organiza- 
tions are  interested  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  show,  the  burden  of  man- 
agement falls  upon  the  Horticultural  So> 
ciety  of  Chicago. 

President  W.  B.  Kelley  and  Directors 
Clarence  Buckingham,  Chas.  L.  Hutchin- 
son and  John  J.  Mitchell  were  the  hosts 
at  the  luncheon,  and  others  present  were 
John  M.  Smulski,  president  of  the  West 
Park  board;  Henry  G.  Foreman,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Park  board;  Francis 
S.  Simmons,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  board;  Andrew  M.  Lawrence,  Les- 
ter M.  Jones,  B.  A.  Bckhart,  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  W.  N.  Rudd  and  J.  B.  Deamud. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  manager  of  the  show,  ex- 
plained its  scope,  saying:  "This  is  the 
first  time  a  national  flower  show  was 
ever  attempted  in  this  country.  Chicago, 
which  is  the  world's  greatest  flower  mar- 
ket, and  where  the  most  successful  flower 
shows  in  this  country  have  been  held, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  to  hold  a  na- 
tional flower  show  which  would  show  the 
way  to  other  cities.  We  are  certain  of 
exhibits  from  all  over  the  world  which 
will  make  this  the  greatest  horticultural 
exhibition  ever  held  in  this  country.  It 
is  important  that  the  people  and  mer- 
chants of  the  city  shall  support  the  show 
to  make  it  a  financial  success." 

Mr.  Rudd's  suggestions  were  enlarged 
upon  by  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson  and  John 
J.  Mitchell,  who  declared  that  the  flower 
shows  in  the  past  had  been  a  credit  to 
Chicago  and  of  material  benefit  to  the 
city,  and  that  to  make  the  national  show 
a  success  deserved  the  earnest  support 
of  all  the  city's  public-spirited  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  Chicago 
was  well  known  as  a  city  of  flowers,  the 
greatest  flower  market  in  the  country  and 
tho  home  of  flower  lovers. 

Francis  S.  {Simmons,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  ways  and  means  conmiittee  of  the 
Chicago  association  of  commerce,  which 
was  holding  a  meeting  in  an  adjoining 
dining  room,  brought  Chairman  Wheeler 
of  the  committee  before  the  flower  show 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  pledged  the 
hearty  support  of  his  organization  to  the 
show.  Exhibits  from  the  parks  were 
promised  by  all  the  park  officials  present. 
Ladies'  8.  A.  F. 

The  Ladies'  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists has  accepted  the  invitation  to  the 
banquet  Tuesday  evening,  November  10, 
at  the  Auditorium  Annex.  On  Wednes- 
day, November  11,  the  society  will  give 
a  theater  party  for  its  members,  who  will 
please  wear  their  badge  pins.  Members 
of  the  Ladies'  S.  A.  F.  will  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  or  the  secre- 
tary. Mrs.  C.  H.  Maynard,  at  the  exhi- 
bition hall  Tuesday  morning,  November 
10.  Mas.  W.  J.  Vesey. 

Pres. 
Where  To  Stay 

While  the  hotel  committee  did  not 
specifically  recommend  any  hotel  for  visi- 
tors during  the  National   Flower  Show, 


it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
the  Palmer  house  would  be  the  most 
convenient,  all  things  considered,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ladies,  general  sociability  and  opportunity 
to  meet  friends  and  business  men,  as 
many  as  i)Ossible  of  the  visitors  will 
arrange  to  stay  at  that  hotel.  The  loca- 
tion is  handy  to  the  flower  show,  the 
wholesale  florists'  establishments  and  the 
general  shopping  district.  The  rates  are 
moderate,  as  given  herewith.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  hotel  committee,  or  other  lo- 
cal member  of  the  trade,  will  be  in  at- 
tendance : 

WITHOUT    BATU. 

Single  room — 1   bed  — 1  person $1.50 

Single  room — 1  bed  — 2  persons 2.00 

12.00   room — 1    bed  — 2    persons 3.00 

Single  room — 2  be<l8 — 2   persons 2.5u 

$2.00   room — 2    beds — ^2    persons 3.00 

WITH    BATH. 

Single  room — 1  bed — 1   person $2.50 

Single  room — 1  bed — 2  persons 3.50 

$3.00    room — 2  persons 4.00 

$4.00    room — 2  persons 6.00 


Bdward  Vla^ak. 

Winner  of  the  Silver  Medal  In  Chicago  Tribune 

Garden  Contest. 

HORTICULTURAL  S0CI£T7  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  in  its  flrst 
attempt  at  a  National  Flower  Show,  to 
be  held  at  the  Goliesum,  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber G-14,  is  in  its  eighteenth  year,  hav- 
ing been  established  October,  1890.  The 
ofncers  for  the  first  year  were:  Geo. 
Schneider,  president;  Wm.  H.  Chadwick, 


first  vice-president;  F.  C.  Vierling,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  E.  G.  Uihlein,  third 
vice-president;  A.  L.  Chetlain,  treas- 
urer; J.  D,  Raynolds,  secretary.  Direc- 
tors: Geo.  Schneider,  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
J.  C.  Vaughan,  E.  S.  Dryer,  Wm.  H. 
Chadwick,  Wm.  H.  Rand  and  James  W. 
Ellsworth.  Executive  committee:  Chas. 
R.  Williams,  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  J.  T. 
Anthony,  Jonathan  Periam,  J.  C. 
Vaughan   and   Dr.   Wm.   E.    Clarke. 


MASSACHUSSETS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society  published 
October  14  its  list  of  nominations  for 
the  offices  of  the  society,  to  be  filled  at 
the  annual  meeting,  November  14.  The 
list  is  as  follows: 

For  president.  Gen.  S.  M.  Weld;  for 
vice-president,  Chas.  W.  Parker;  trustee 
for  two  years.  Geo.  B.  Dorr ;  trustees  for 
three  years.  W.  H.  Bowker.  Chas.  S. 
Sargent,  Peter  Fisher,  Thos.  Roland ;  del- 
egate to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Wilfrid  Wheeler;  nominating  committee, 
N.  T.  Kidder,  Thos.  J.  Grey,  G.  V. 
Fletcher,  Wm.  Sim,  Wm.  T.  Thatcher. 
The  members  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee for  the  present  year  are  W.  H.  Bow- 
ker, .John  W.  Duncan,  J.  H.  Fletcher, 
David  F.  Roy  and  Wilfrid  Wheeler. 


AT  MADISON,  N .  J. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society 
was  devoted  mostly  to  final  preparations 
for  the  flower  show.  But  it  was  also 
noted  for  the  flne  monthly  exhibition  we 
liad.  Seldom  does  one  see  such  flne  flowers 
so  early  in  the  season.  Florheim  Farms 
(A.  Herrington,  superintendent)  had 
Cosmos  Lady  Lenox.  The  superiority  of 
this  type  was  fully  shown  in  the  exhibit. 
The  same  grower  had  Carnation  After- 
glow, a  vase  of  100  blooms  as  fine  as 
could  be  wished  for.  A  cultural  certifi- 
cate was  awarded.  Andrew  R.  Kennedy, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  had 
Mrs.  Jardine  rose  in  great  shape.  If 
the  marketmen  can  grow  it  like  Mr:  Ken- 
nedy does  some  of  the  older  varieties  will 
suffer.  (Cultural  certificate.)  H.  B.  Vyse 
had  a  vase  of  Enchantress  carnation  tnat 
was  very  fine  for  so  early  in  the  season. 
(Cultural commendation.)  C.  H.  Totty  had 
six  of  his  new  introductions  in  chrysan- 
themums, and  they  were  certainly  prom- 
ising. Lilian  Coppard,  bright  red;  a  yel- 
low sport  of  A.  J.  Miller,  Pockett*s  Crim- 
son, Mrs.  W.  H.  Kahn,  a  beautiful 
bronze;  C.  H.  Totty,  a  giant  crimson, 
and  May  Warrick,  a  delicate  flesh  color. 
Each  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Besides  these,  he  had  two  vases  of  new 
singles.  Marvel  and  Rob  Roy,  which 
were  very  good  and  were  awarded  honor- 
able mention.  Wm.  Duckham  and  C.  H. 
Totty,  fresh  from  across  the  i)ond,  told  us 
of  their  trip,  and  spoke  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  English  flower  shows,  par- 
ticularly that  held  at  Shrewsbury. 


MEDAL  OP   THE    HORTICULTURAL  SOCI^l^f^^^bJ^ 
Awarded  to  E.  Vlasak,  Chicago,  in  the  Tribune  Garden  '^'"' 
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AT  GLEN  COVB,  N .  Y. 

TbG  annual  dahlia  show  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  October  14  in  connection  with  the 
regular  monthly  meeting.  There  was  a 
tine  display  of  dahlias  and  other  autumn 
flowers  considering  the  dry  season.  James 
Puthie,  gardener  to  B,  M.  Townsend, 
Esq.,  Oyster  Bay,  carried  off  first  for  the 
best  collection ;  he  showed  something  like 
150  varieties.  The  winners  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  were  as  follows: 

OollectloD  of  dabllas. — James  Datble,  gar- 
dener to  B.  M.  Townsend,  Bsq.,  Oyster  Bay. 
flrst;  George  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin    Stem.     Rosyln,     aecond. 

CX>Uection  of  single  daiaUs. — Jeremiah 
O'Brien,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Sayres.  Esq.,  Qlen 
CoTe,    flrst;    James    Dathle.    second. 

Twelve  cactus  dahlias,  distinct. — James  Dnt- 
bie,    flrst;    George    Wilson,    second. 

Twelve   double  dahlias. — James   Dntbie,    flrst. 

Six    dahlias   distinct. —   James    Dnthle,    flrst. 

Largest    bloom    in    show. — James    Duthle. 

At  the  close  of  the  show  the  regular 
business  meeting  was  held,  President 
Jaenicke  in  the  chair.  IVo  honorary 
members  and  five  active  were  elected, 
and  three  new  members  were  pro]x>sed. 
yau|;han*s  Seed  Store,  New  York,  offered 
a  prize  for  competition  at  the  chrysanthe- 
mum fhow  next  month.  President  Jaen- 
icke presented  the  silver  medals  won  at 
the  summer  show  to  George  Wilson 
Rosyln  for  roses.  Charles  Knight  for 
sweet  peas  and  Valentine  Cleres  for  cut 
flowers.  Ohas.  Jjenker,  Freeport,  in  a 
very  appropriate  speech,  introduced  Dean, 
the  veteran  florist  of  Freeport,  who  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  floriculture, 
which  was  much  appreciated,  and  at  the 
end  of  h.'8  remarks  offered  a  silver  cup 
to  be  competed  for  at  next  ^rear's  dahlia 
show,  which  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause. F.  G.  Mense,  who  has  been  trav- 
eling out  west,  said  a  few  words  about 
what  he  saw  on  his  travels.  The  awards 
for  points  in  the  usual  monthly  compe- 
tition were  as  follows:  Valentine  Cleres, 
cultural  certificate  for  dahlias  and  cos- 
mos; Paul  Reul,  cultural  certificate  for 
cosmos;  Alexander  Lothian,  cultural  cer- 
tificate for  indoor  roses.  Honorable  men- 
tion was  given  Paul  Reul  for  lilv  of 
the  valley,  Frank  Pettroccia  for  violets 
and  •chrysanthemums,  Oscar  Addor  for 
cosmos,  H.  F.  Meyer  for  lettuce  and  Paul 
Rent  for  collection  of  vegetables.  Cultur- 
al certificates  were  awarded  Frank  Pet- 
troccia for  cauliflower,  H.  F.  Meyer  for 
pears,  89;  Geo.  Wilson,  chrysanthemum, 
86;  Valentine  Cleres,  dahlias,  79.  After 
making  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
show  next  month  the  meeting  adjourned. 
J.  K. 

AT  ORANGE,  N •  J. 

A  special  dahlia  night  was  observed  by 
the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
October  9,  when  an  excellent  display  of 
this  flower  was  made  besides  a  miscel- 
laneous show  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Among  the  awards  were:  A. 
C.  Van  Gaasbeck  (John  Dervan,  gar- 
dener), fourth  prize  for  best  six  white, 
first  prize  for  best  six  pink,  third  prize 
for  best  six  red,  first  prize  for  best  six 
crimson,  second  prize  for  best  12  in 
variety.  Walter  Gray  of  Maplewood, 
second  prize  for  best  six  pink  and  also 
yellow,  first  and  second  prizes  for  best 
six  red,  certificate  of  merit  for  best  six 
bronze,  third  prize  for  best  six  crimson, 
and  second  and  third  prize  for  best  25 
in  variety.  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Frank 
Drews,  gardener),  second  prize  for  best 
12  in  variety.  S.  and  A.  Colgate 
(William  Read,  gardener),  first  prize  for 
best  25  in  variety.  Chas.  Hathaway 
(Max  Schneider,  gardener),  first  prize 
for  best  six  white,  second  prize  for  the 
best  six  crimson. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were 
Lager  ft  Hurrell,  Summit,  collection  of 
orchids  of  special  note,  including  10 
varieties,  among  them  some  extra  fine 
Oncidium  Forbesii  and  Laelio-Cattleya 
hybrids,  Decia  and  C.  G.  Roebling, 
Charles  Hathaway,  a  vase  of  celcwia 
four  feet  high,  for  which  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit,  and  white  chrys- 


anthemums. S.  &  A.  Colgate,  a  vase 
Cimicifuga  simplex  the  Japanese  snake 
root.  Among  the  exhibits  entered  not 
for  competition  but  which  added  greatly 
to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  room  were 
vases  of  dahlia  from  Charles  Munn 
(John  Hayes,  gardener),  T.  A.  Gil- 
lespie (George  Oakley,  gardener),  and 
exhibits  in  the  amateur  class.  The  judges 
were  Thomas  J.  Capam,  David  Tait  and 
H.  Halbig.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
chrysanthemum  night  in  the  same  man- 
ner, free  to  the  public,  the  attendance 
having  been  large  and  of  keen  apprecia- 
tion.      J.  B.  D. 

ITATIGlf  AL  (X)Ulf CIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

"Bulbs  for  Winter,"  "Tulips"  and 
"Fall  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs"  are 
the  tides  of  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
articles  received  from  the  National  (Coun- 
cil of  Horticulture.  There  are  also 
notes  on  some  of  the  interesting  features 
at  the  coming  National  Flower  Show  in 
Chica^ro.  These  articles  are  free,  and 
nursetymen,  seedsmen  and  florists  should 
try  and  induce  their  local  editors  to  send 
for  and  use  them.  They  may  be  had 
fi-om  J.  H.  Burdett,  1411  First  National 
Bank  building.  Chicago. 


PRERIUM  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

The  revised  premium  list  of  the  St. 
Louis  Horticultural  Society's  show  has 
now  been  issued.  The  dates  of  the 
show  are  November  3-6.  Copies  of  the 
list  can  be  had  on  application  to  Otto  Q. 
Koenig,  6473  Florrissant  avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  premium  list  of  the  exhibition  to 
be  held  in  the  American  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  November  17-20,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  is  to 
hand.  Copies  can  be  had  on  application 
to  Leonard  Barron,  55  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

The  New  Haven  County  Horticultural 
Society  has  Issued  the  schedule  of  the 
eighth  annual  exhibition  to  be  held  In 
Blusic  halL  November  10-12.  For  copies 
apply  to  Walter  Koella,  58  Bishop  street. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  premium  list  of  the  annual  chrys- 
anthemum and  forestry  exhibition  of  the 
Blniira  (N.  Y.)  Civic  Improvement 
League  and  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  issued.  The  show  will  be  held  No- 
vember 5-7. 

The  final  premium  list  of  the  National 
Flower  Show  at  Chicago,  November  6-14, 
has  been  issued.  Copies  can  be  had  on 
application  to  J.  H.  Burdett,  1411  First 
National  Bank  building,  Chicago. 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  WISLEY,  ENG. 

The  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England  and 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  met  at  the 
trial  grounds  at  Wisley  recently  to  ex* 
amine  the  dahlias,  a  number  of  which 
are  this  year  on  trial.  The  generally  in- 
clement weather  and  continuous  rains 
for  some  days  previously  had  been  most 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the 
flowers,  says  The  Garden,  not  all  of 
which  were  in  a  condition  to  judge  of 
their  merits.  The  following,  however, 
each  received  three  marks  as  judged  from 
the  garden  or  decorative  point  of  view : 

Dahlia  Emily  Habgooa.-~This  belongs 
to  the  decorative  class.  Flowers  pure 
white,  freely  produced  on  sturdy,  erect 
stems;    height  4%    feet. 

Dahlia  Brightness. — A  member  of  the 
pompon  cactus  section,  but  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  above  the  usual  size.  Color 
scarlet,  growth  and  flower  heads  erect; 
height  three  feet. 

Dahlia  Avoca — A  free  and  profuse- 
flowering  cactus  variety.  Color  crimson, 
shaded  scarlet,  the  tips  of  the  incurving 
florets  being  of  a  reddish  hue.  A  showy 
plant,  four  feet  high. 

Dahlia  Miss  Willmott. — ^A  plant  of 
good  garden  value,  free  in  growth  and 
flowering.  The  color  is  yellow,  shaded 
with  orange:  height  four  feet. 


Dahlia  Stalwart. — A  variety  of  good 
cactus  type.  Flowers  bright  crimson, 
with  maroon  center.  The  plant  is  free 
flowering  and  not  more  than  3%  feet 
high. 

In  addition  to  the  dahlias,  the  follow- 
ing plants  were  also  awarded  three  points 
each: 

Phlox  Prosper  Henry. — A  dwarf-hab- 
ited, free-branching  variety  of  much 
promise.  The  pure  white  flower  has  a 
conspicuous  lilac  center,  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent form ;  height  1%  feet 

Phlox  Corotesse  de  Jamac. — ^This  va- 
riety was  not  in  flower,  but  its  silvery 
leaf  variegation  was  conspicuously  good, 
and  it  was  regarded  from  this  latter 
standpoint.  The  plant  is  about  two  feet 
hisli. 

Zea  Japonica  gigantea  quadricolor. — 
The  varietal  names  of  this  strikingly 
beautiful  maize  are  fairly  descriptive,  the 
plants  presenting  a  handsome  appearance. 


EUROPEAN  HORnCULTURE. 
rrom  the  Itcnch  T/ade  Papers. 

The  Vilmorin  Monument. — An  inter- 
national subscription  was  started  in 
1005,  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  Vil- 
morins,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  rendered  such  great 
services  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
This  monument  now  finished  is  exhibited 
in  this  year's  salon,  and  is  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Carlier;  a  charming  group, 
perwnifying  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
rests  upon  a  pedestal  upon  which  are 
placed  medallions  of  the  four  Vilmorina. 
Philippe  Victoire,  Pierre,  Louis  and 
Henry,  representing  four  generations.  The 
back  of  the  base  bears  this  inscription : — 
'^Without  the  Vilmorins,  there  would  per- 
haps be  less  grain  in  our  fields,  doubtless 
less  sugar  in  our  beets,  and  certainly 
fewer  flowers  in  our  gardens.'* 

Hardiness  of  Bamboos. — Contrary  to 
the  usual  impression,  certain  bambooa, 
such  OS  Bambusa  Simonii  and  Phyl- 
lostachys  aurea,  are  perfectly  hardy.  In 
the  Juras,  at  an  altitude  of  over  3,000 
feet,  specimens  of  these  two  varieties 
lived  through  the  severe  winter  of  1906-7, 
under  three  months  of  snow.  The  ap- 
parently dead  plants  started  vigorous^ 
'and  attained  over  six  feet  that  season. 

Veronica  Longifolea  Subsesshjs 
(Hendebsoni).— This  is  doubtless  the 
handsomest  of  the  hardy  veronicas,  grows 
three  feet  high,  bears  many  flower  stalks 
and  blooms  of  a  handsome  amethyst  blue; 
flowers  from  Julv  to  September  and  is  an 
excellent  plant  tor  the  border.  It  likes 
an  airy  and  sunny  locatiojo,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  division.  The  white  va> 
riety  is  less  attractive. 

New  Rose,  Dr.  William  Gordon. — 
This  hybrid  remontant,  from  Wm.  Paul 
ft  Son.  of  England,  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  very  free  blooming;  flowers  extra 
large,  double,  with  high  center,  of  a  beau- 
tiful satiny  pink  color;  buds  rather 
elongated  and  stems  long  and  stiff.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  variety  for 
cut  flowers. 

CuMBiNQ  Mulhtloea  Rose,  Kath- 
LEFN  (Wm.  Paul  &  Sons). — ^Awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  England.  Is  espe- 
cially fine  for  pillars,  trellises,  etc  ^l 
vigorous  grower,  producing  quantities  of 
large  clusters  of  single  carmine  flowers 
of  marvelous  effectiveness  and  good  last- 
ing quality. 

Rose  Mrs.  Arthttr  Robert  Waddcu. 
(hybrid  tea). — Venr  strong,  bushy 
plant,  bronze  green  foliage,  garnet  red 
buds;  flowers  large,  semi-double,  center 
reddish  salmon  and  garnet  red  on  the 
reverse  of  the  petals.  From  its  vigor  and 
freedom  of  bloom  and  fine  coloring,  es- 
pecially fine  for  bedding. 

Cineraria  Htbbida  Compacta  Old 
Rose. — Introduced  by  Vilmorin  in  190OL 
is  especially  fine  for  gardens.  It  is  very 
dwarf,  not  over  a  foot  high,  and  a  perfecrt 
mass  of  i)ink  bloom.  The  color  is  unique 
among  cinerarias  and  is  much  souglit 
after.  As  easy  of  culture  as  the  better 
known  varieties. 
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Rkicmannia  Anoxtlata. — ^A  new  half- 
hardy  perennial  of  strong  and  erect 
ffrowth,  sending  op  numerous  stalks  of 
drooping  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  a  rosy 
violet  color,  it  is  very  decorative,  blooms 
freely  the  second  year  throughout  the 
summer,  and  is  recommended  as  a  plant 
of  the  future. 

Rose  Chateau  de  Clos-Vougbot  (ht- 
BBiD  tea). — Vigorous  plant,  foliage  darlc 
green>  thorns  few  and  small,  flowers  large, 
globular,  double,  of  a  rich  crimson  scar- 
let shaded  with  fiery  red,  passing  to  a 
velvety  black  purple  as  they  fade.  One 
of  the  darkest  roses. 

Kobe  Jean  Note  (htbbid  tba).^ — ^Very 
strong  bush  with  erect  stems,  handsome 
reddish  green  foliage,  flowers  very  large 
and  double,  color  medium  chrome  yel- 
low, passing  to  cream;  veiy  floriferous. 


A  GOOD  BUG  STORT. 

The  following  bug  story  was  read  be- 
fore the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  As- 
sociation at  Yakima,  Wash.,  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  its  author,  C.  A.  Chambers,  of 
ITresno,  Calif.: 

"Everyone  on  this  coast  knows  or  has 
heard  of  I.  H.  Thomas,  of  Visalia.  Mr. 
Thomas  came  to  Fresno  one  day  and 
wore  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  large 
beetle  which  had  been  properly  embalmed 
and  mounted  to  resemble  a  stick  pin. 
As  he  was  walking  down  the  street  the 
local  horticultural  commissioner  in  of- 
fice at  the  time  approached  Mr.  Thomas 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  beetle  was 
he  was  wearing  so  prominently  on  his 
coat.  As  Thomas  is  a  practical  joker, 
he  told  the  bug  man  that  the  beetle  he 
wore  was  of  the  species  known  in  the 
category  of  bugology  as  Sic  Semper  Tri- 
foliata  a  beetle  which  was  destroying 
the  peach  orchards  of  Kern  county  by 
defoliating  the  leaves  and  otherwise  de- 
stroying the  crop  and  trees. 

"Well  our  inspector  got  busy  on  the 
spot  and  told  Thomas  if  this  was  the 
case  he  must  remove  the  beetle,  as  it 
made  no  difference  whether  the  animal 
was  dead  or  alive,  he  must  remove  the 
same;  that  he  did  not  propose  to  take 
any  chances  on  having  this  terrible  insect 
introduced  into  this  county.  Thomas  in- 
sisted that  the  beetle  was  harmless  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  embalmed  and  mounted. 
Our  inspector  made  the  contention  that 
the  beetle  might  contain  eggs  or  larvie, 
which  might  possibly  hatch  and  come 
forth,  and  he  therefore  demanded  very 
emphatically  that  it  be  burned,  stick-pin 
and  all,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Mr. 
Thomas  objected  to  such  a  procedure,  and 
did  not  want  the  bug  destroyed  after  he 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  having  it  pre- 
served and  mounted.  The  inspector  in- 
sisted, but  Thomas  was  obstinate  and 
would  not  listen.  What  was  the  out- 
come? Mr.  Inspector  rigged  up  a  spray 
pump,  installed  it  on  a  sled,  loaded  it 
with  a  liberal  dose  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  and  drove  around  town  trying  to 
locate  Mr.  Thomas.  He  in  due  course 
of  time  was  located  sitting  in  front  of 
one  of  Fresno's  leading  hotels,  sleeping 
quietly  and  perhaps  dreaming  about  his 
bug  companion.  Without  saying  a  word 
or  before  Thomas  had  time  to  wake  up 
and  rebel,  Mr.  Horticultural  Commission- 
er sprayed  Thomas  from  head  to  foot, 
and  particularly  on  his  shirt  bosom,  with 
the  contents  of  the  spray  pump.  The 
Sic  Semper  Trifoliata  bug  got  his,  and  at 
the  same  time  our  friend  Thomas  got  his 
whiskers  shampooed,  impressing  him  with 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his 
person  any  dangerous  bug,  limburgcr 
cheese,  asafsetida  pills  or  anything  that 
might  disturb  the  peace  of  this  country." 


Altoona,  Pa. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Plack, 
aged  74,  died  October  16  at  her  country 
home  north  of  the  city.  She  was  one  of 
the  ablest  experts  in  plant  life  in  the 
United  States  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  florists  of  note.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Louis  Plack.  who  rose  from  a 
poor  boy  to  be  a   millionaire 


TIMELT  TOPICS. 

Feed  cyclamens  freely  when  the  flow- 
ers are  pushing  up. 

The  sooner  now  all  Dutch  bulbs  can 
be  planted  the  better. 

Remove  all  shading  and  keep  the  glass 
clean  above  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Parsley  planted  in  frames  now  will 
give  useful  gatherings  in  winter. 

Lift  Caladium  esculentum  and  take  the 
plants  to  a  frost  proof  house  or  shed. 

Begin    feeding   poinsettias    when    the 
roots  have  well  filled  the  pots  or  pans. 
Have  a  good  stock  of  leaves,  litter  and 
other  protective  material  ready  for  use 
later. 

Keep  genistas  quite  cool,  but  do  not 
allow  the  roots  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water. 

When  making  walks  on  steep  grades 
keep  in  mind  the  disposition  of  storm 
water. 

Give  a  little  more  warmth  to  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniefiora  where  the  plants  are 
strong. 

Plenty  of  light  and  full  exposure  to 
sun  is  the  life  of  young  geraniums  for 
bedding. 

Before  clearing  old  plants  of  early 
chrysanthemums  away  see  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiency of  stock. 

Pot  up  any  small  plants  of  Primula 
obconica  that  may  be  left  around,  and 
get  them  growing. 

Be  careful  not  to  spray  the  heads  of 
heavily  crested  nephrolepis  like  N.  Whit- 
man i  and  N.  todeaoides. 

Give  the  full  air  to  geraniums,  both 
young  stock  and  old  plants.  Heat  and 
moisture  are  not  wanted. 

Brine  the  young  bulb  stock  to  the  light 
gradually,  only  exposing  it  fully  when 
the  growth  is  quite  green. 

No  more  spraying  will  be  necessary  for 
pelargoniums.  Thin  the  young  shoots 
a  little  if  at  all  crowded. 

Don't  forget  the  muscari,  chionodoxas 
and  scillas  for  planting  in  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border  and  rockery. 

When  planting  lilies  on  heav^  or  close 
soils  use  plenty  of  sand,  road  gnt  or  some 
such  material  around  the  bulbs. 

Plant  tamarisk  thinly  in  suiuble  placet 
where  flowering  plants  may  be  intro- 
duced between  them  next  summer. 

Lilacs  pruned  now,  as  is  sometimes 
practiced,  cannot  flower  freely  in  spring, 
as  the  flowering  wood  is  cut  away. 

On  bright  days  damp  around  the  pots 
and  lower  leaves  of  the  chrysanthemums 
to  keep  the  latter  in  good  condition. 

Dry  off  caladiums  gradually,  as  the 
foliage  falls.  They  should  not  be  kept 
so  dry  as  some  other  bulbs  in  winter. 

Almost  all  flowering  stock  is  now  cap- 
able of  taking  some  root  feeding,  but 
watch  the  roots  and  do  not  overdo  it. 

Sow  sweet  peas  again  for  early  spring 
use.  Good  flowers  may  be  obtained  in 
February  and  March  from  the  present 
sowings. 

The  flne  weather  has  been  all  in  favor 
of  outdoor  work,  but  it  may  not  last 
much  longer,  and  it  should  be  made  the 
most  of. 

A  little  heat  on  the  pipes  and  vents 
kept  slightly  open  at  night  creates  the 
best  kind  of  atmosphere  for  all  plants  at 
this  season. 

Burn  leaves  and  rubbish  if  no  con- 
venience exists  for  rotting  them  down. 
A  slow  flre  leaves  a  valuable  fertilizer 
behind  in  the  ashes. 

Many  of  the  best  roses  and  other  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs  may  be  easily 
proi)agated  now  from  hardwood  cuttings 
in  a  cool  frame  or  sheltered  border. 

Clear  away  the  rubbish  from  rhubarb 
crowns  that  have  to  be  forced  and  al- 
low the  frosts  to  reach  them.  This  will 
make  them  answer  to  heat  more  read- 
ily. 


Be  very  careful  that  all  moisture 
about  rose  and  carnation  foliage  dries  up 
before  nightfall.  Bright  sun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  is  very  deceptive  at  this 
time. 

Finish  up  all  outdoor  bulb  planting  as 
early  as  possible.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
delay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bulbs 
root  freely  if  planted  while  the  soil  is 
still  warm. 

Wire  netting  turned  out  at  right  an- 
gles and  the  turned  portion  just  buried  is 
a  better  protection  against  burrowing 
vermin  than  the  same  netting  deeply 
buried   vertically. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  SUITFLOWER. 

In  the  language  of  flowers  the  stately 
sunflower  which  raises  its  heavy  head 
to  the  sun,  following  its  orbit  day  by 
day,  speaks  of  the  falseness  of  riches, 
because  gold,  of  which  it  is  so  suggest- 
ive, cannot  purchase  happiness  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  common  legend  of  the  sunflower 
is  that  of  Clytie  and  her  love  for  Helios, 
the  sun  god.  Clytie  was  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  But  Helios  was  a  flckle  fel- 
low and  transferred  his  affections  to  Leu- 
cothoe,  daughter  of  King  Orchanus  of 
the  Persians.  Finding  that  she  could  no 
longer  retain  his  love,  Clytie  told  the  king 
of  his  own  daughter's  love  affair  and  that 
monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  caused 
Leucothoe  to  be  entombed  alive. 

Helios  was  furious  at  the  tragedy 
caused  by  Clytie's  jealousy  and  entirely 
forsook  the  nymph.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  she  lay  prone  upon  the  ground  for 
nine  days  ana  nine  nights  without  any 
sustenance,  her  eves  continually  follow- 
ing the  course  of  her  adored  one  through 
the  heavens.  At  last  the  other  gods,  less 
pitiless  than  Helios  who  caused  her  to 
wilt  under  his  scorching  anger,  trans- 
formed her  into  the  sunflower. 


Great  Results. 

(irahani  Bros.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

Dealers  In  High  Grade  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 
BULBS,  Etc. 

Sweet  PeiSi  NistirtlMs  and  Pansies 

a  Specialty. 
Send  for  onr  60c  collection  of  theac. 

Will  capture  prises  eTcrywhere. 

Mention  Gabdbmxmg  when  writing. 

DIITCO  HYACINTOS 

Paper  White  Narcissus, 
Tulip  and  Oocus  Bulbs. 

Special  prices  this  month. 

Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Bitablished  1868. 

OnO  SCHWILL  &  CO. 

Seedsmen*  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Old  Oolony  Nursorios 

Hardy  Shmbt,  Trees,  Vines, 
Iverireeas   and  Perennials. 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants 
grown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
planting:  very  cheap.  Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 

T  R.  IfVATSON,  nymoiith,  Mass. 
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THE   BEST   GARDEN   BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  Noriu 
America  [SAxsent).— The  inott  com- 
olete  and  authentic  work  on  the  mil^cct 
The  paget  number  826,  with  OTer  600 
ninstranont.  Bveiy  tree  itadent  thould 
hare  It.   $6.00. 

HbDOBS,   WiMDBBBAKa,  BtC.  (Powdl). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsibr  conntr j 
and  rahnrban  homes.  ATolnmeof  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illnstrations. 
60  cenfs. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  snbject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  phages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ax^t^SD 
Vegetables  (AllenX.— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Teeetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  \tTf  follT  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  littie  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezoeptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  ix  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  iUustrations.    $1.60 

^How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltiord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents.  ( 

The  Goldpbh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  f^vice  is  given  in  eveiy  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  hands^^  Jidy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRrSANTHElCUlf   MANUAL    (Smith).-* 

By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
IMTBctical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  MSe^    $1.0a 


Of  tiM  MIowlflis  boolu,  postpaidv  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoxouffhfy  rcHable  work  by  anemtnentiv 
sucoessSil  practical  florist.  Blustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  bmld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  spedalist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

>Mu8HRoo]is:  How  to  Grow  Them 
vKalconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tlM  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  platnlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  iuthis 
country  three  fold  iu  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countiy  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the.  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
^ndcnsed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose^ 
berries;  witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  fl[ooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampnlation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fi&rmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmferent  crops  and 
the  di£ferent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  {Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  en<^clopaBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  reaay  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Cultuiist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


tiM  pricas  sivaa: 

Ten  Orchard  and  FRtTir  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snb^  tot  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Tubes  op  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardendco  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farmino  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.6a 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlaned  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Ho^ 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  hy  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  11* 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Season  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  ontdooi 
ornamental  gardening  ertant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  teOs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

fuide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matten. 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  vary 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illas- 
trated.    60  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information -ror  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flpwer  growing;  302  pages. 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Grren  o. 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .26. 

Nuts  for  PROFrr  (Parry).— A  tfcstise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatioj  o 
nutrbearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  VeitchiS,  Qein:atis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  Lris 
Kaempf^,  Euhdia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting:,  dtalogfue 
on  applkation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
sp»^ty.a»««aiat«««« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   REOEIPT  OF   PRIOE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrlj  SUto  Eotomoloflft  of  Marylaatf 

A  PraotleAl  Tre«tUe  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  destroylog  inaect  pests  and 
other  Termln  lu  Tarlouf  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
•  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOWSRS  AND  KURSEBTMSN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  1h  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fuml^^tlng  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pestaat  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENSRS  AND  FI«ORISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

8rown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.LEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI^KRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor.^^  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tae  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARSnCTIS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
OOIiI^EGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  np-to-dace  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  is  the  onl.\ 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
h8ndM>meIy  bound,  coyering  SSO  pages,  price,  post- 
paid* f  1.00. 

THE  GARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoD  Bttiidins 


CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
_.  . ._ . ^"-ee  whether  an 

>mmunlca- 
Patenu 

.  ,_ktenU. 

rough  Mcmn  A  Co.  receive 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free 
Invention  Is  probably — * — *-•-»-  ' 
tlonsstrtctL --— 


Is  probably  p^ientabla  Commui 
UyoonfldenturHANONOK  on  Pat 
Oldest  agency  for secnrlngpatent 
taken  through  Mcmn  A  Co.  rec 
(ee,  wftboat  ohange.  In  the 

Sckniific  JUnerkam 


Jjargest  dr- 
Terms,  IS  a 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 

culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  loumal.    ^  ~ .  ^^  . 

year ;  four  months,  %L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

iNUNN&Co'»B'«^NewYQrk 

Branch  Oflloe,  OS  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describine 
tbem.     PriM,  $1 .00  Kttpiid. 

TIE  GABPENING  CO..  CMcago 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OP  .  . . 

Gardening  ^s-^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volunes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  |87.5Ql 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BoiMioc,  CHICAGO 


(innmlVoni 


ENGUSD  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  !S;fflr;5.»«.'  '^^SrS^'S. 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  <«GARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  S.V'.i^'rl.^f'SSSh^oUi'S"."? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  br«cks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
vieldinfir  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  lOlbe.- 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

OHIOAttOi  84-86  Randolph  •€, NEW  YOIIIC;  1 4  Barclay  8t. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadins:  American  Seed  dtalosfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINQ  WHEN  WRm 


Nggle 


Vol.  XVII. 


$2.00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  15,  1908. 


SINGLE  Copy 
10  Cents. 


No..a89 


THE    NATIONAL    PLX>WBR    SHOW    AT    CHICAGO,    NOVEMBER    6-14. 
View  of  Center  of  Hall,  Showing  Italian  Garden  Effect  and  End  of  Pergola. 


The  National  Flower  5how 

GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  INITIAL  SHOW. 

Probably  never  was  a  show  better  ad- 
vertised in  the  press  than  the  National 
Flower  Show  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  other  leading  societies  in 
coDJunction  with  the  Chicago  Florists' 
Club  and  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago.  Many  who  were  not  able  to 
attend  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
kind  of  arrangements  were  made  to  make 
this,  as  it  was,  the  greatest  show  ever 
held  in  America.  Those  familiar  with  the 
shows  usually  held  at  the  Coliseum  ex- 
•  pected  something  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
were  not  disappointed.  The  center  of  the 
hall  was  laid  out  fis  an  Italian  garden 
with  two  series  of  double  pergolas  clad 


with  southern  smilax,  fine  specimens  of 
box  and  bay  trees  trained  in  pyramid 
and  other  forms  heightening  the  effect 
while  all  around  were  grand  palms,  ferns 
and  flowering  plants.  Never  probably  in 
the  history  of  Chicago  shows  were  the 
trained  and  other  specimens  so  well 
shown  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Those 
from  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  H.  W.  Buck- 
bee  and  the  many  private  gardeners  were 
magnificent  plants,  full  of  flower  and 
superbly  finished.  We  are  getting  away 
from  the  stiMy  tied  specimens  of  former 
days  and  the,  plants  Exhibited  this  year 
show  a  great  improvement  along  this  line. 
In  palms,  ferns  and  other  large  plants^ 
AV.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
practically  swept  the  board  of  all  the 
principal  prizes.  ;  Some  of  his  larger 
speciznens  were  immense  yet  in  perfect 


health,  and  they  did  yeoman  service  in 
rounding  out  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
hall  as  a  whole.  Rotable  were  the  ^ant 
kentias.  K.  Forsteriana.  and  K.  Bel- 
mo  reana  especially.  The  plants  were 
large,  healthy  specimeps  and  bore  no 
traces  of  having  been  brought  one  tliou- 
sand  miles  or  so.  All  of  Mr.  Manda's 
exhibits  were,  in ,  faict,  notable  for  their 
freshness.  In  the  classes  for  a  collec- 
tion of  palms  not  over  15  varieties,  he 
showed  neat,  well  finished  specimens  of 
Phoenix  Roebelenii,  large,  clean  and  finely 
grown;  Latania  aurea,  a  fine  well  grown 
specimen;  nice  healthy  Areca  sapida  and 
a  grand  specimen  of  A.  Yerschaffelti. 
Pritchardia  macrocarpa,  Rhapis  humiliSi 
Chamsrops  humilis  and  Cocos  australis, 
we  also  noted  in  fine  shapf.  This  noted 
exhibitor  also  had  Polypodium  Manda- 
"Digitized  by 
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iannm,  a  new  fern,  in  fine  condition. 
This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Manda  as  a  seed- 
ling and  is  a  grand  fern,  quite  one  of  the 
surprises  of  the  show.  The  large,  deeply 
pinnated  fronds  give  thid  newcomer  al- 
most the  appearance  of  a  todea.  His 
orchids  included  a  most  interesting  lot 
of  cut  cypripediums  and  we  noted  C. 
insigne  Coulsoni,  a  form  very  much  like 
the  Harefield  Hall  variety.  Fine  forms  of 
the  beautiful  C.  Fairreanun,  recently 
reintroduced,  well  colored  C.  SandejeB 
and  a  pretty  hybrid,  called  C.  Aschates. 
This  latter  has  evidently  insigne  blood 
in  it  as  well  as  that  of  G.  Bosalli  and  is 
a  most  interesting  secondary  hybrid. 

Geo.  Field  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
had>  a  fine  display  of  cut  orchids, .  very 
notable  being  some  magnificent  varieties 
of  Cattleya  gigas.  These  were  very  re- 
narkable  for  so  late  in  the  season. 
Vahda  coerulea  was  also  shown  in  grand 
condition  by  this  exhibitor.  In  Lager 
&  Hurrel's  collection,  we  noted  fine  va- 
rieties of  phalnnopeis  and  all  the  most 
popular  commercial  varieties.  E.  G. 
Uihlein,  Chicago  (gardener  H.  Skigolde- 
ger),  also  had  a  display  of  grand  varieties 
of  cut  orchids,  many  of  them  of  rare  and 
valuable  forms. 

Tlie  CteytmthfBumit. 

The  competition  in  cut  flowers  of  chrys- 
anthemums was  very  keen.  The  most 
important  class  was  that  for  40  blooms 
in  40  named  varieties  and  here  O.  H. 
Totty,  Madison,  N.  J.,  kept  up  his  repu- 
tation, winning  somewhat  easily.  His 
best  flowers  were  Mrs.  D.  V.  West,  Mrs. 
L.  Thorne,  Morton  F.  Plant,  Bessie 
Evans,  Rose  Pockett,  O.  H.  Bromhead 
(a  superb  flower),  Mrs.  Duckham, 
Splendour,  Miriam  Hankey,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Coster,  Ben  Wells,  White  Seedling  No. 
3,  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  S.  H.  Naceur  Bey, 
Mrs.  H.  Partridge,  C.  H.  Totty  (a  grand 
bronze),  Mary  Donnellan,  Mary  Mason, 
Louisseau  Rosseau,  Mrs.  J.  Dunne,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Miller,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  O. 
H.  Kahn,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Nellie  Pockett, 
Merza,  Lady  Hopetoun,  Clara  Wells, 
Glenview,  C.  Montigny,  Col.  Appleton, 
Beatrice  May,  Mrs.  W.  Knox  and  Mrs. 
N.  Davis,  a  superb  lot  of  flowers,  even 
and  splendidly  finished,  especially  con- 
sidering the  season. 

A  remarkable  variety  was  the  new 
,^  Presid'^nt  Taft,  figured  in  our  last  issue, 
page  707.  This  was  grown  and  shown 
for  the  first  time  by  Elmer  D.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  It  is  an  inmiense 
white,  incurved  Japanese,  of .  great  sub- 
stance. Mary  Donellan  is  a  lovely  yellow 
with  the  finest  petal  perhaps  of  any 
flower  known,  and  is  remarkably  well 
shown  by  several  exhibitors.  The  dozen 
put  up  by  A.  J.  Loveless  in  the  class  for 
12  distinct  varieties  were  superb  and 
there  was  very  close  competition  between 
this  and  the  second  class  put  up  by  H. 
W.  Buckbee.  In  the  class  for  50  yellows, 
the  Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.,  of  Morton 
Grove,  111.,  had  a  magnificent  vase  of 
Colonel  Appleton.  There  was  not  a  weak 
fiower  in  ihe  whole  of  this  50  all  being 
of  exhibition  standard,  a  notable  exhibit. 
The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
was  very  strong  in  the  newer  varieties 
which  were  magnificently  shown.  Single, 
pompon  and  smaller  varieties  generally 
were  exceptionally  well  shown,  both  as 
cut  flowers  and  plants.  In  the  former, 
C.  H.  Totty,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  and 
Alois  P.  Frey,  from  his  nursery  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  showed  remarkably  well. 
In  Mr.  Totty's  exhibit  we  particularly 
noted  Pretoria,  a  beautiful  yellow,  and 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Warden,  white.  Alois  Frey*s 
exhibit  was  very  interesting,  showing 
many  notable  forms  of  exquisite  color 
well  worth  extended  culture.     In  plants 


Vanghan's  Seed  Store  won  somewhat 
easily  owing  to  the  large  size  of  its  group 
but  the  second  lot  from  Frank  Oechslin, 
Chicago,  was  perhaps  even  more  interest- 
ing and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
looking  out  for  commercial  varieties  for  pot 
culture  we  give  his  list  as  follows :  Alina, 
Enterprise,  Klondyke,  Elba,  Golden  Age, 
Amorita,  Early  Snow  Briola,  Emo,  Robt 
HaJIiday,  May  Foster,  Savannah.  Lady- 
smith,  Buttercup,  Walter  Molotsch,  Oc- 
tober Sunshine,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Shaw  and 
Zenobia.  The  plants  were  splendidly 
grown  and  thinly  arranged  showing  the 
foliage  well  to  the  pots. 

New  Ferns. 
Many  new  and  interesting  plants  were 
shown,-  including   some   fine   nephrolepis 
sports  from  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry- 


J.  B.  Oeamud. 
Saperintendent  National  Flower  Show. 

town,  N.  Y.  N.  elegantissima  compacta 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  nephrolepis 
varieties  we  have  seen.  Plants  in  4-inch 
pots  were  15-18  inches  across  well  finished 
with  elegant,  graceful  fronds.  The  now 
well  known  N.  superbissima  was  also  well 
shown.  N.  verdissima  is  a  very  stiff, 
deep  green  variety  and  N.  Scotti  and 
other  well  known  forms  were  included. 
Geny  Bros.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  showed 
their  N.  Genyi,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  graceful  forms  for  a  small  plant  that 
we  have  seen,  though  probably  like  some 
other  varieties  it  may  not  be  so  suitable 
for  large  plants.  The  new  N.  Scholzeli 
from  Henry  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  superb;  it  has  stiff,  almost  erect 
fronds,  pointed  and  heavily  crested.  It 
is  very  elegant  in  the  young  state  while 
the  stiff  fronds  will  render  it  suitable 
for  growing  into  large  plants  also.  Among 
the  specimen  ferns  W.  A.  Manda  had 
finely  grown  plants  of  Cyathea  medularis, 
also  Lomaria  platyptera,  while  E.  G. 
Uihlein  showed  many  notable  specimens. 
Several  specimens  of  Boston  ferns  were 
shown  including  a  remarkably  fine  one 
from  Geo.  Woodward,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Mitchell,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Beamlfol  Reset. 
On  Saturday,  roses  were  not  shown  so 
numerously  as  in  some  other  years,  but 
the  flowers  were  good  in  all  cases  and 
the  competition  remarkably  keen.  In 
the  class  for  100  American  Beauty  there 
were  four  entries;  the  first  prize  lot 
were  from   Wm.   Dittman,   New   Castle, 


Ind..  the  Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.,  Bassett 
&  Washburn  and  Peter  Reinberg  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  The  judges  most 
have  had  considerable  difllculty  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  verdict  here  as  all  were 
superb  flowers.  We  have  no  wish  to 
cavil  or  to  find  fault  but  anything  more 
ridiculous  than  the  single  flowers  put 
up  in  immense  vases  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  Surely  someone  should  find 
a  better  method  of  arrangement  than  this. 
BassQtt  &  Washbum*s  Killamey  in  the 
class  for  100  flowers  was  remarkably  fine 
and  after  two  days  were  fresh  and  finely 
colored.  My  Maryland  was  very  at- 
tractively put  up  by  A.  N.  Pierson  of 
Cromwell,  Conn.  Wallace  Pierson  says 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  styling  this  the 
finest  pink  rose  in  cultivation  and  the 
flowers  he  shows  certainly  bear  up  this 
statement.  We  heard  the  same  from  Au- 
gust Poehlnuinn  of  the  Poehlmann  Bros. 
Co.,  lind  several  other  growers  and  there 
is  na  doubt  John  Cook's  lovely  rose  has 
come  to  stay. 

Carnation  Day. 

Monday  was  carnation  day  and  there 
was  a  most  magnificent  array.  Everyone 
was  surprised  to  see  such  grand  flowers, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Feb- 
ruary show.  Among  the  varieties  shown. 
White  Perfection  took  a  very  high  place, 
there  being  dozens  of  vases  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  all  of  them  of  exquisite 
character.  The  vase  of  100  blooms,  with 
which  Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.  won  the  first 
prize  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Carnation  Society,  was  perfect  in 
every  way,  although  August  Poehlmann 
said  the  fiowers  had  been  cut  only  an 
hour  or  so  before  being  shown  and  had 
hardly  been  in  water.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  the  new  white  which  is  being 
sent  out  jointly  by  Jeiisen  &  Dekema. 
Chicago,  and  W.  N.  Rudd  of  Morgan 
.  Park  was  well  shown  by  the  latter.  The 
variety  is  very  free,  early  and  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  but  will  be  seen  at  its 
best  later  In  the  season.  The  illustrations 
in  our  last  issue  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
fine  build  of  the  flower  and  it  is  said  to 
be  a  very  early,  free  and  continuous 
blooming  variety. 

In  reds,  a  striking  looking  variety  was 
shown  in  the  seedling  class  by  the  E.  G. 
Hill  Co.     The  flowers  are  large,  superb 
in  color  and  well  filled  up  in  the  center 
and   we   shall    follow    this  variety  with 
interest.     A   first   prize  and   silver  cup 
were   awarded  this  variety.     Bassett  & 
Washburn,       Chicago,       showed       their 
new     seedling,     O.     P.     Bassett,     and 
scored    first   in   the   class   for   100  reds 
as    well    as    the    silver    medal    of    the 
American  Carnation  Society.    This  grand 
variety  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  other  red  in  the  show,  though  put 
up  in  competition  with  grand  flowers  of 
Beacon,  Victory  and  other  popular  and 
leading  kinds.     There  was  abundant  op- 
portunity of  comparing  varieties  in  this 
section   and  it   was   interesting  to  note 
the     difference     between     V^ictory     and 
Beacon.    The  latter,  although  a  very  free 
flowering  variety  and  a  great  producer 
is  slightly  inferior  to  Victory  in  color. 
That   Aristocrat   is   holding   its   own  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of    its    taking  first 
in   the  dark    pink   class,    where   it  was 
shown  oy  the  Chicago  Carnation  Co.  of 
Joliet,  111.,  and  also  the  bronze  medal  of 
the    American    Carnation    Society.     In 
Bertennan    Bros.*    new    yellow,    James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  we  have  a  very  dear 
tinted,  good  flower.    Possibly  there  is  not 
a   betteiu  yellow  in   existence   than  that 
named  by  the  Indianajwlis  firm  for  the 
famous  poet.     But,   it  cannot  be  gain- 
said   that    yellow    carnations    are    not 
popular^oijj^o^^there  appear  to  be  any 
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likelihood  of  their  becoming  favorites. 
T^ck  of  space  prevents  onr  referring  to 
the  many  other  fine  exhibits  in  this 
section  which  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  this  great  show  and  a  great 
credit  to  all  concerned. 

Before  and  After. 

In  the  annex  at  the  south  end  of  the 
hall  a  very  striking  exhibit  is  that  of  two 
yards^  "before"  and  "after,"  being  beauti- 
fied by  the  addition  of  fresh  green  tur{ 
and  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  former 
old  tin  cans  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
galore  are  scattered  about  in  the  time< 
honored  way.  In  the  latter  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store  arranged  a  charming  garden 
scene,  bright  and  telling,  yet  simple  and 
all  the  more  effective  on  this  account. 
The  eJucational  value  of  such  an  ex- 
hibit is  incalculable  and  that  it  was  not 
lost  upon  the  great  number  of  visitors 
who  attended  the  show  was  apparent 
from  the  crowds  that  visited  it  daily. 
Robt.  Craig  Co.  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  the 
various  foliage  plants  it  grows  so  well. 
Ficus  pandurata  sells  remarkably  well 
now  as  retailers  and  others  are  appre- 
ciating its  long  lasting  and  other  good 
qualities.  Besides  this  plant  there  were 
fine  showings  of  fine  and  broad-leaved 
crotons  and  the  new  Pandanus  Pacificus. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
had  many  fine  exhibits  in  various  parts 
of  the  hall.  Probably  the  one  that  at- 
tracted moat  attention  was  the  splendid 
collection  of  orchids  in  pots.  This  in- 
cluded grand  varieties  of  cattleya  and  a 
lot  of  interesting  species  seldom  seen. 
Stanbopea  Wardl  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion as  was  the  swan  orchid,  Cyonoches 
chlorochlloo,  several  epidendrums  and 
some  fine  Dendrobium  Phalmopsis.   Sev- 


eral odontoglossums  were  shown  but  as 
Julius  Roehrs,  Sr.,  points  out,  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
houses  sufficiently  cool  for  them.  Be- 
sides the  orchids  this  firm  showed  many 
noble  iMiipis  and  foliage  plants  including 
a  Splendid  specimen  of  Pandanus  Paci- 
ficus, Asparagus  Duchesni  and  A. 
Madagascarensis  and  several  fine  speci- 
men crotons.  Tacca  Chantrieri,  with  its 
hideous,  looking  though  interesting  flow- 
ers, thoy  labelled  the  devil  plant,  and 
his  Satanic  majesty  could  hardly  be 
pleased  at  the  compliment  Tbos.  Ro- 
land, Nahant,  Mass.,  showed  fine  cycla- 
mens, the  plants  in  good  foliage  and 
splendidly  flowered. 

An  Idncttioital  Izliililt. 

Elmer  D.  Smith  &  Co/s  tables  of 
chrysanthemums,  containing  no  less  than 
438  different  varieties,  formed  an  educa- 
tional exhibit,  showing  the  progress  made 
by  the  chrysanthemum  during  the  past 
,S0  years.  Probably  no  other  establish- 
ment in  America  could  put  up  such  an 
exhibit,  the  small  flowers  of  years  ago 
jostling  the  big  fellows  of  today.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  striking  for  instance 
than  the  minute  yellow  flowers  of  the 
original  chrysanthemum  shown  directly 
under  a  v^se  of  the  immense  new  Presi- 
dent Taft.  This  latter.  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  beautiful  yellow  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Kelley,  named  in  compliment  to  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Chicago,  were  a  fine  trio  of 
vases. 

Commenting  on  the  show  as  a  whole 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  its 
beauty,  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  our  illttstratioDS  of  the  interior  will 
convey  a  good  idea  as  to  what  it  was  like. 


Constant  improvement  along  the  lines 
of  general  effect  has  been  noticeable  at 
these  shows  and  a  fitting  ciimaz  was 
this  grand  effect,  showing  that  the  man- 
agers have  done  all  in  their  power  and 
done  well.  But  we  hope  to  see  in  future 
shows  a  better  arrangement  of  the  flow- 
ering and  plant  groups  individually. 
Viewed  as  a  whole  they  were  excellent; 
their  effect  upon  the  general  view  conM 
not  be  better:  but  we  want  more  in- 
dividuality in  the  groups  themselves.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  plants  more  thinly 
arranged  and  the*  ootUne  of  the  groups 
broken  up.  Get  away  from  tha  ax>Qnd- 
like  formation  exhibitors:  the  material 
is  there  and  the  room  is  there.  Let  us 
see  the  individual  working  out  his  own 
ideas  as  to  how  plants  should  be  ar- 
ranged. As  tt  is,  one  group  is  very 
like  another  except  for  the  plants  in 
it  and  the  habit  of  these  is  often  lost 
in  the  general  flatness  of  the  whole. 
One  thing  stands  out  prominently  all 
through  and  that  is  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments made  for  exhibitors  and  visitors, 
while  the  courteous  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  press  and  the  excellent 
aid  given  to  its  representatives  by  J.  U. 
Burdett,  the  capable  secretary,  should 
certainly  not  pass  without  comment* 

On  Wednefday  there  weaa»«many  fine 
exhibits  and  a  general  freshening  up  of 
the  whole.  The  Waban  Rose -Conserva- 
tories, Natick,  Mass.,  bad  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  flowers  of  White  Kil- 
lamey  it  has  been.  onr.  lot  to  see.  This 
white  sport,  as  is  not.  unnsual  with 
sports,  appears  to  take  on  increased  size 
and  vigor  as  well  a&  width  and  sub- 
stance in  the  petal  to'iiiat  of  its  parent 
It   is  a  grand  white  rose  and  will   be 
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<ng  and  .JtbawJng .  in  jipring, . and  ^he  cold 
winds.  The  giant  asphodels — Eremarus 
Hioialaicns  and  E.  lobustus — are  often 
looked  qpon  as  tender,  or  at  least  only 
half  hardy  plants,  yet  we  have  had  them 
stand  oat  all  the  winter  when  the  soil 
has  been  frozen  dry,  yet  start  np  strong- 
ly and  well  in  spring,  only  to  have  the 
young  growth  cat  and  dabiaged  by. cold 
wln<^s  and. spring  frosts. 

It  would  be  folly  to  try  and  bring  our 
half  hardy  perennials  through  a  long,  cold 
probably  the  only  one  before  long.  Peter 
ReinbeiK*s  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  came.  in. 
for  many  encomiiuMi- from- the  assembled 
muItitOT^  To  see  it  so  good  at  this 
time,  of  the  year,  after  flowering  all 
snmkieir,  was  a  revelation  to  many  grow- 
ers and  rose  enthusiasts.  We  are  cred- 
itabty  informed  that  this  fine  rose  does 
much  better  grafted  than  on  its  own 
root^  and  for  this  reason  the  firm  will 
make  a  specialty  of  grafted  stock  at  .its 
dissemination.  The  splendid  attendance 
on  this'  da/  ^as.  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  management  aild  removed  the  last 
doubt  as  to  th9  financial  'snccess  of  the 
show.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
retain*  cent'  of  Ihe  guaranty  fnnd  and 
thust  the  show,  as  a  great  and  glorious  \ 
whole,  will  be  the  grand  success  its  man- 
agers hoped  and  intended  it  should  be. 


HAHNOND  OIT  THE  SHOW. 

Two  years  ago  when  J.  0,  Vaughan 
brought  up,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  the  de- 
sirability of  an  exhibition  or  popular 
flower  show  that  should  be  so  wide  as 
to  represent  the  products  of  tl^e  United 
States  it  seemed  a  huge  undertaking 
with  a  host  of  detail  and  a  risk  of  ex- 
pense calling  for  backing  larger  than  the 
flower  growers  of  America  had  under- 
taken. The  result  is  before  us  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Chicago.  The  show  there 
is  the  result  of  steady,  painstaking,  per- 
sistent work;  no  work  of  magnitude  is 
accomplished  without  some  set  of  men  ; 
facing  discouragement,  and  the  best  men 
who  carry  affairs  to  a  finish  make  of  ne- 
cessity some  enemies.  Be  that  as  it 
may,   the   results  bring  deserved  praise. 

The  real  value  of  such  a  show  is  the 
educational  effect  which  comes  through 
the  eye  of  the  large  numbers  who  view 
these  beautiful  things.  A  national  show 
must,  perforce,  be  held  in  some  Urge 
center  of  population  where  the  multitude 
can  be  gathered,  and  if,  as  seems  certain, 
this  first  venture  is  a  financial  success, 
then  the  way  is  open  for  a  series  of 
national  flower  shows  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  object  lesson 
of .  the  two  door  yards  is'  a  story  which 
is  a  living  truth ;  one  might  write  and 
preach  for  a  long  while  but  that  parallel 
exhibit  of  the  broken-down  doorstep, 
faulty  walls  and  slovenliness  side  by  side 
with  the  same  in  turfed  yard  and  in 
perfect  order  is  a  lesson  in  home  up- 
building that  will  be  carried  away.  The 
school  flowers  and  the  children's  vote  is 
also  creating  interest  and  is  bound  to 
tell  In  good  work. 

The  splendid  exhibits  of  plants  and 
blooms  is  most  highly  to  be  commended 
and'  don't  wait  until  the  men  are  dead 
before  you  tell  it.  W.  A.  Manda's  ex- 
hibit especially  may  be  mentioned  as 
something  uncommon  in  extent  and  this 
comes  from  the  little  state  of  sand,  rock 
and  mosquitoes  called  New  Jersey,  but 
great  men  are  there.  Chicago  energy 
and  faith  takes  the  palm  for  assuming 
the  burden  and  Chicago^  with  her  10,000 
little  home  yards,  will  benefit.  Chicago 
has  blazed   the  way,   now  let  New  Or- 


leans, Galveston,  Atlanta  wake  np  1 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Saint  Louis  and 
the  rest,  as  a  benefit  for  their  home 
population,  say,  give  us  the  national 
flower  show.  Another  thing:  In  ovey 
20  years  of  public  gatherings  at  S.  A.  F. 
banquets  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
Chicago  Florists'  Club  to  say  that  the 
banquet  in  the  Auditorium  marks  an 
advance  in  character  and  refinement. 
The  presence  of  refined  women  graces 
and  uplifts  any  public  function  and  the 
fiorists  of  America  owe  it  to  themselves 
in  this  direction  to  never  take  any  future 
steps  backward.  Push  the  tobacco  and 
the  beer  to  the  rear  and  uplift  the  craft. 
The  decorations  were  simple  and  elegant. 
The  national  flags  were  in  evidence  beau- 
tifully, but  there  should  be  in  all  such 
gatherings  public  recognition  of  "Old 
Glory"  both  by  orchestra  and  general 
song.  We  gather  from  the  eastern  and 
the  western  oceans,  from  the  land  of  the 
"Lady  of  the  snows"  to  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whenever  we 
do  so  again,  let  every  man.  woman  and 
child  rise  to  their  feet  and  sing  from 
start   to   finish   as   a   fitting  testimonial 


between  one  and  two  o'elock  on  Monday 
morning.  The  White  Perfection  w^re 
cut  by  moonlight,  and  when  we  say  that 
they  went  right  ahead  and  won  the  gold 
medal  this  seems  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  class  of  flowers  they  send  to  mar- 
ket from  Morton  Grove. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


PROTECTING  HALF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Although  in  many  cases  protection  is 
very  necessary  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  over 
done  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  l%e 
protective  material  is  too  heavy  and  too 
much  of  it  is  used ;  it  is  put  on  too  early 
and  the  fall  growth  of  many  plants  there- 
by injured.  The  dying  away  of  the 
growth  in  autumn  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  plant's  economy  as  its  formation 
in  spring.  Valuable  constituents  are  re- 
turned to  the  roots  as  the  growth  dies 
off.  and  if  this  is  smothered  by  a  foot  or 
two  of  leaves  or  litter,  then  the  plants 
are  weakened  and  either  die  or  start 
weakly  in  spring.    We  are  quite  convinced 
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of  our  nationality  "The  Red,  White  and 
Blue,"  and  let  no  gathering  hereafter  of 
the  S.  A.  F.  be  considered  complete 
without  this  function. 

Benjamin  Hammono. 


AN  INCmENT. 


"We  are  not  superstitious,  but  we  do 
believe  in  signs"  was  the  text  of  an 
advertisement  of  a  sign  printer.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  true  of  the  upholders 
of  the  bill  board  nuisance,  but  that,  as 
everybody  says,  is  another  story.  Our 
story  has  reference  to  the  Poehlmann 
Bros.  Co.'s  foreman,  who  had  a  hunch 
that  some  of  his  flowers,  already  gath- 
ered for  THE  show  were  not  as  fresh  as 
they  might  be.  It  was  the  middle  of 
Sunday  night,  but,  nevertheless,  he  had 
to  look  and,  as  August  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  show,  they  took  counsel 
together  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
others  had   to  be  cut.     These  were  cut 


that  many  of  the  hardiest  of  our  herba- 
ceous plants  are  so  weakened  by  heavy 
protection  that  they  dwindle  away  year 
after  year  and  eventually  die  out,  where- 
as, if  they  were  left  to  harden  up  well 
with  the  cold  weather  in  early  vdnter 
and  then  covered  with  a  few  leaves 
which  would  act  as  a  nonconductor  of 
heat  and  prevent  the  rapid  changes  of 
frost  and  thaw,  caused  by  winter  sun- 
shine, they  would  be  far  better  and 
stronger  plants. 

Besides  keeping  away  light  and  air,  the 
protective  material  often  heats,  especial- 
ly should  it  be  at  all  damp  when  used, 
and  thij,  of  course,  is  immediately  de- 
structive to  all  growth  above  ground,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  forming  crowns, 
which  are  usually  either  just  out  of  the 
soil  or  just  below.  Then,  although  it 
is  not  always  recognized,  it  Is  not  usual- 
ly the  cold  of  winter  that  destroys  her- 
baceous plants.    It  is  the  constant  frees- 
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winter  and  spring  without  protection, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  taken  as  advis- 
ing any  such  course — only  to  urge  on 
growers  that  plants  have  to  breathe  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer  and  cannot  do 
this  tinder  a  yard  of  compressible,  wet 
or  heavy  material,  through  which  neither 
air  nor  light  can  penetrate.  It  is  bad 
practice  for  deep  rooting  and  purely  her- 
baceous subjects  that  show  no  growth  at 
all  above  ground  in  winter,  but  it  is  sim- 
ply ruinous  for  those  that  grow  in  late 
autumn.  Then  look  at  the  hundreds  of 
young  seedlings  that  spring  up  around  old 
plants  that  are  never  protected  at  all. 
These  come  through  safely  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  at  their  worst, 
simply  because  they  are  held  back  and 
do  not  start  until  late  in  the  spring.  And 
Wherever  it  is  possible  to  hold  plants 
back  in  spring  these  plants  will  be  hardi- 
er and  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  un- 
stable weather  conditions. 

As  a  help  along  this  line  it  is  well  to 
let  the  soil  be  frozen  to  some  extent  be- 
fore covering,  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  person  applying  the  protective 
material.  Then  just  sufficient  protec- 
tion should  be  given  to  keep  the  sun  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  this  acting  as  a 
nonconductor  of  heat  and  keeping  the 
frost  in  the  ground.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  hard  and  continuous  frost 
may  be  expected,  the  covering  may  be 
increased  by  a  few  inches.  Leaves 
and  dry  litter  form  an  excellent  and 
natural  protection  where  a  considerable 
thickness  has  to  be  provided.  It  is  also 
good  for  such  plants  as  Lilium  candidum, 
several  of  the  statices,  senecios  and  sim- 
ilar plants  that  carry  more  or  less  leaf- 
age through  the  winter.  But  for  pro- 
tecting bulbs  and  true  herbaceous  plants 
carrying  no  foliage  at  all,  a  closer  lying 
material,  such  as  chip  manure  from  sta- 
bles, may  be  found  more  serviceable,  as 
it  keeps  in  place  better  and  does  not 
blow  about. 

By  lifting  the  foliage  of  the  former 
kinds — should  the  weather  be  sufficient- 
ly mild  at  the  time — and  placing  some  of 
the  loose  material  underneath,  the  second 
application  coming  on  top,  the  foliage 
will  at  all  times  be  surrounded  with  a 
certain  amount  of  air,  which  will  pre- 
vent decay  and  keep  it  more  or  less  firm 
during  the  winter.  Laying  flat  on  the 
ground,  with  the  whole  of  the  weight  of 
the  protection  upon  it,  the  foliage  will 
not  be  so  satisfactory  when  the  covering 
is  removed  in  spring.  When  placing  the 
protective  material  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  appearances.  Some  men  will 
cover  half  an  acre  of  ground  with  the 
contents  of  an  ordinary  leaf  barrow,  leav- 
ing signs  of  their  progress  everywhere 
they  go,  and  when  they  are  through  it 
will  be  difficult  to  tell  where  the  herba- 
ceous border  begins  and  the  lawn  or  walk 
ends.  Other  men  will  make  a  neat  and 
tidy  looking  job  of  anything,  even  turn- 
ing a  manure  pile.  Protection  is  al- 
ways unsightly,  no  matter  how  carefully 
and  neatly  done,  but  when  all  is  ^ven 
a  trig,  ship-shape  appearance  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  when  leaves,  litter  and  manure 
are  sprawling  over  walks  and  everywhere 
else.  In  exposed  positions  something 
should  be  done  to  prevent  the  protective 
material  from  blowing  about.  Chicken 
netting  is  often  used  and  is  probably  as 
good  as  anything.  Brushwood  laid  on 
very  thinly  and  evenly  and  tied  down 
with  wire  or  string  at  various  points  is 
.  also  an  effectual  plan,  but  these  and 
others  will  naturally  depend  largely  on 
individual  circumstances. 


SEEDLING  PYRETHRUHS. 

Where  there  is  a  chance  of  their  com- 
ing through  the  winter  safely  the  seed- 
ling Pyrethrum  roseum  varieties  may  be 
planted  outside  on  sheltered  borders. 
They  will  be  safer,  however,  in  most 
places  in  some  kind  of  plant  protector, 
where,  on  the  approach  of  severe  weath- 
er,  the  plants  may  have  a  little  litter 


each  year.  It  should  be  found  in  every 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  its  dasst  and 
is  both  compact  and '  free-flowering.  Its 
erect  and  sturdy  habit  prevents  the  flow- 
ers from  being  beaten  down  by  the  rain. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it 
would  l>e  surprised  at  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  continues  to 'develop  its 
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placed  about  them  and  the  protectors 
covered  up.  These  plants,  that  carry 
more  or  less  foliage  all  the  winter,  should 
not  be  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of 
close-lying  material,  for  they  want  to 
breathe  the  air  whenever  possible,  as  it 
often  is  during  the  worst  winters.  A 
little  loose  litter  around  them  admits  the 
air  and  keeps  the  foliage  off  the  soil, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  them 
from  the  sun,  which  is  so  injurious  to 
frozen  leaves. 


softly-tinted  flowers,  for  during  many 
weebB  in  the  sununer  it  is  a  cloud  of 
lavender.  It  is  better  fsuited  to  the  rock 
garden  than  to  the  border  proper.'  and 
does  best  in  light,  rich  soil,  wherein  the 
root  fibers  may  feed  and  move  freely.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  plant 
to  keep,  as  it  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  dying  out  in  many  gardens,  but  it  is 
so  beautiful  that  it  sliould  be. tried  again 
and  again  in  spite  of  reverses. 


CAnPARULA  CAKPAHCA  PELVIFORMIS. 

'  This  beautiful  campanula  is  held  by 
some  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  merely  a  form 
of  O.  Carpatica,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Certainly, 
as  far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  it 
might  well  rank  as  a  species,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  indicate  a  relation- 
ship to  C.  Carpatica,  but  the  foliage  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  C.  Car- 
patica. Another  conclusive  proof  of  its 
parentage  is  that  seedling  plants  are 
never  like  their  parent,  but  revert  more 
or  less  to  the  typical  G.  CJarpatica.  The 
original  plant  was  raised  by  Herr  Free* 
bel.  Its  flowers  are  pale  lavender  in 
color,  saucer-shaped  and  about  two 
inches  across,  being  totally  distinct  from 
the  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  the  common 
C.  Carpatica.  It  is  a  charming  plant  of 
a  stiff,  firm  habit,  with  freely-branching 
stems  about  a  foot  in  height  Among  the 
members  of  the  campanula  family  none 
is  more  distinct  and  worthy  of  culture. 
It  will  commence  to  bloom  when  only 
three  inches  in  height,  and,  as  it  in- 
creases in  size,  will  afford  a  finer  display 


ALSTROMERIAS. 

There  are  few  hardy  plants  finer  for 
cutting  than  alstroemerias,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  a  good  time  to  plant  or  to  sow 
seeds.  An  easy  way  to  establish  good 
beds  is  to  sow  very  thinly  how  and 
Cover  the  seeds  with  about  two  Inches 
of  soil.  They  will  not  show  up 
until  spring,  when  they  will  grow 
radiply,  some  flowers  being  produced 
the  first  season,  but  not  many.  A 
piece  of  very  clean  ground  should  be  se- 
lected and  hand  weeding  will  be  neces- 
sary in  spring  the  first  season.  Roots 
may  also  be  planted  now.  Plant  at  least 
four  inches  deep  and  in  addition  to  this 
some  protection  will  be  necessary  should 
the  weather  prove  severe.  The  best  ma- 
terial is  partly  '  decayed  or  composted 
manure,  as  in  addition  to  the  protection 
given  in  winter,  the  rains  wash  down  a 
considerable  amount  of  feed  to  the  roots. 
A  sheltered  position  is  best  for  alstroem- 
erias and  for  p];eference  a  light  rather 
than  a  heavy  adhesive  soil. 

PrrrsBUBO,  Pa. — ^The  chiTsanthemums 
at  the  conservatories  of  H.  J.  Heinz  and 
H.  C.  Frick  are  very  fine  this  year,  and 
the  latter  are  now  open  to  the  public. 
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BLHER  D.  SMITH  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Speaking  in  a  floricaltaral  sense,  few 
towns  in  America  are  so  well  known  as 
Adrian,  Mich.  Situate  272  miles  east 
of  Chicago  and  09  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
lacking  the  smoky  atmosphere,  dust  and 
din  of  the  larger  commercial  centers,  it 
is  an  ideal  place  for  the  pursuit  of  flori- 
culture. Away  back. in  1876  there  was 
established  here  the  firm  of  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son,  well  and  honorably  known  the 
world  over  as  chrysanthemum  special- 
ists. The  firm's  first  humble  greenhouse 
structure  was  built  in  that  year,  and 
with  careful,  painstaking  work  the  es- 
tablishment has  grown  year  by  year  until 
we  find  there  now  some  50,000  square 
feet  of  glass  devoted  exclusively  to  chrys- 
anthemums. The  firm  in  its  earlier 
years  carried  on  a  general  retail  busi- 
ness, growing  a  varied  line  of  stock  and 
giving  particular  attention  to  hardy  per- 
ennials and  cannas.*  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm  died  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
and  soon  after  the  retail  business  was 
discontinued  entirely  and  all  lines  of 
stock  sold  out  except  dhrysantbemums. 
The  style  of  the  firm  was  then  changed 
to  Elmer  D.  Smith  &i  Ck>.,  the  man  who 
gives  the  present  name  to  the  concern 
having  been  the  active  member  of  the 
firm  for  many  years..  Under  glass  the 
only  crop  is  the  chrysanthemum  and  out- 
doors Mr.  Smith  makes  a  specialty  of 
China  asters,  growing  several  acres  every 
year  for  seed.  These  are  the  only  plants 
grown  commercially  on  the  place.  The 
chrysanthemirai,  of  course,  is  the  strong 
favorite,  constituting  at  once  the  hobby 
and  business  of  the  proprietor.  That 
it  is  a  business  of  considerable  magnitude 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  last 
season  the  firm  was  short  50,000  on  the 
variety  Wm.  H.  Chadwick,  one  sort, 
among  hundreds  of  popular  varieties. 

Somewhat^  in  another  way  this  estab- 
lishment is  a  chrysanthemum  grower's 
paradise^  In  a  long  day,  from  early 
mom  till  late  at  night,  recently  sp^nt 
on  the  place  the  writer  found  abundant, 
intensely  interesting  material  and  it.. 
would  have  been  easy  to  spend  a  week 
advantageously  among  the  chrysanthe- 
mums at  this  place.  In  addition  to  the 
grand  stock  of  general  commercial  sorts, 
the  leading  American  and  foreign  nov- 
elties are  to  be  found  here  growing  under 
*  the  same  conditions  as  the  firm's  own 
productions.  Mr.  Smith  has  always  in- 
sisted that  American  varieties  in  general 
are  the  best  for  commercial  purposes  and 
most  of  his  work  in  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings has  been  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  commercial  varieties 
rather  than  the  production  of  exhibition 
sorts.  With  very  few  exceptions,  he 
claims,  the  huge  flowers  of  the  European 
varieties  are  of  little  utility  commercially 
in  this  country,  and  suitable  only  for 
exhibition  under  the  board  method  of 
staging  which  prevails  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Not  less  than  4,000  seedlings  aire 
flowering  here  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  work  of 
the  hybridizer,  that  fully  95  per  cent  of 
the  flowers  are  double,  many  of  them, 
varied  in  characteristics,  fully  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  the  best  varieties  now 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  is  no  novice 
in  hybridizing  chrysanthemums,  bav- 
ins^ sent  out  Flora  McDonald,  a 
white  incurved,  as  far  back  as  1890.  In 
1891  he  received  six  certificates  for  nov- 
elties, including  one  for  Harry  Balsley. 
The  famous  Niveus  was  disseminated  in 
1893.  Midge,  a  popular  variety  for  bush 
plants,   was  disseminated   in   1896^   also 


Yanoma,  a  fine  late  commercial  white. 
Merza,  an  exhibition  Japanese,  appeared 
in  1898  and  in  1899  we  had  the  two  com- 
mercial varieties  Nagoya  and  Xeno.     In 

1900  he  gave  us  Intensity,  White  Bonnaf- 
fon  and  I^avender  Queen.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Smith    and    Omega    were   introduced    in 

1901  and  in  1903  (the  year  of  the  second 
Kansas  City  flower  show)  we  had  Con- 
vention Hall  and  Minnie  Bailey.  Helen 
Frick,  a  good  light  pink,  and  Golden 
Age,  very  fine  for  bush  plants  on  ac- 
connt  of  its  color,  were  disseminated  in 
1904,  Brighthurst  and  Fidelity  in  1905; 
October  Frost,  Crocus  and  President 
Roosevelt  in  1906;  Ongawa  and  Dakoma 
in  1907;  Golden  Glow,  Pacific  Supreme 
and  White  Cloud  in  1908.  What  1909 
will  bring  forth  is  not  yet  known,  but  it 
is  safe  to  state  that  the  new  sorts  offered 
by  this  establishment  next  year  will 
be   unusually    meritorious.       Mr.     Smith 


th*e  time  of  flowering  which  is  of  great 
importance,  advancing  the  date  of  earli- 
ness  from  September  20  to  August  15. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREE  FLAHTQIG  HI  NBW  BHGLAKD. 

That  the  opportunities  which  the 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England  afford 
for  profitable  tree  planting  are  beginning 
to  he  realized  is  apparent  by  the  num- 
ber of  corporations  and  citizens  who  are 
adopting  a  forest  policy.  Private  cit- 
izens alone  have  planted  2,500  acres  in 
the  six  New  England  states  and  a  num- 
ber of  water  companies  have  adopted  a 
similar  policy.  The  metropolitan  water 
and  sewage  board  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  has 
the  largest  plantation  of  this  character — 
over  1,000  acres.     In  Massachusetts  10 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.    W.  B.  KELLBY. 
One  of  Elmer  D.  Smith  A  Go's  Latest  Novelties. 


is  undoubtedly  the  best  informed  man  on 
chrysanthemums  in  America  and  his  rec- 
ords of  varieties  raised  and  disseminated 
in  this  country  are  the  most  complete  to 
be  found  anywhere  concerning  a  single 
class,  of  plants.  In  addition  to  raising 
new  varieties  of  the  highest  commercial 
value  he  has  brought  about  a  change  in 


per  cent  of  the  land  is  bringing  no  in- 
come and  Rhode  Island  has  2^  aban- 
doned farms.  Here  wealthy  men  see  a 
good  investment  and  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  increasing  numbers. 

White  pine  is  most  generally  planted, 
but  Norway  spruce  for  timber  and  pulp- 
wood,  chestnut  for  telegraph  poles,  posts 
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and  ties  and  lumber,  red  oak  for  piles 
and  ties,  black  locust  for  fence  posts, 
and  sugar  maple  for  a  variety  of  other 
products  are  also  grown.  The  practical 
farmer  is  also  growing  his  own  wood 
products,  as  he  now  realizes  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  him  with  these,  his 
plantations  are  valuable  to  him  as  shel- 
ter belts.       

SFIRfiA  CAR£SC£NS. 

For  giving  a  pleasing  display  of  flow- 
ers during  early  June,  this  species  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  shrubby 
spireas,  but  at  present  is  not  met  with 
to  any  extent  in  gardens.  It  forms  a 
neat,  compact,  twiggy  shrub,  three  to  six 
feet  high,  with  arching  branches  covered 
in  the  upper  parts  and  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  with  softly  tomentose  or 
pubescent  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
temperate  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  to 
Kumaon,  and  in  Sikkim  at  altitudes  of 
from  6,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  flowers  are 
one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  pure  white 
in  the  forms  which  are  at  present  in 
cultivation,  but  pink  varieties  are  record- 
ed from  its  native  habitat.  They  are 
clustered  together  in  short,  lateral,  com- 
pound corymbs  on  the  ripened  shoots  of 
the  previous  year,  the  inflorescences  all 
turning  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  long 
spray.  The  leaves  are  simple,  shortly 
petiolate,  and  vary  considerably,  both  in 
size  and  shape,  on  a  single  shoot,  being 
mostly  obovate,  ovate,  or  elliptic-ovate  in 
shape,  entire  or  toothed,  and  from  one- 
half  to  one  inch  in  length,  and  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  near  ally  of  both  S.  hypericifolia 
and  S.  arcuata.  and  has  been  known 
under  the  name  of  S.  caneifolia. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Eng. 


timated  early  in  the  last  century,  that 
this  tree  and  another  only  a  trifle  small- 
er were  then  over  2,000  years  old. 


SOME  OLD  TREES. 

In  an  interesting  article  published  re- 
cently the  Hartford  Courant  referred  to 
the  great  elm  in  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
and  its  ripe  old  age  of  200  years.  The 
surgical  operations  that  have  been  going 
on  recently  are  expected  with  reason  to 
prolong  its  life  for  some  time  to  come. 
But,  nevertheless  it  is  still  in  the  cate- 
gory with  ancient  Rome,  which  the  Chi- 
cago man  was  sure  had  seen  its  best  days. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  trees  go,  elms  are  not 
really  long-lived.  After  a  century  they 
show  fatigue;  two  centuries  call  for  the 
surgeon ;  and  he  is  not  far  ahead  of  the 
woodchopper,  who  does  the  same  work 
as  the  surgeon,  but  more  thoroughly. 

The  oak  is  sturdier.  People  who  have 
visited  J.  H.  Hale*s  orchard  and  resi- 
dence in  South  Glastonbury  have  noticed 
a  splendid  oak  that  stands  almost  op- 
posite his  office.  This  tree  shows  no  signs 
of  age,  but  is  solid  and  strong  as  ever 
and  a  magnificent  specimen  of  its  kind. 
How  old  it  is  cannot  be  determined  until 
its  fall,  which  seems  far  off.  But  in 
deeds,  dated  along  about  1640,  this  is 
referred  to  as  "the  great  oak."  That 
means  that  almost  two  centuries  and 
three-quarters  of  a  third  century  ago  this 
was  already  a  noticeably  great  tree. 
Apparently  it  has  not  grown  so  very  much 
since  that  time.  If  its  development  has 
been  so  gradual  that  three  centuries  do 
not  count  for  much,  then  one  can  guess 
hard  as  to  its  actual  age. 

Down  in  lower  Mexico,  at  Tula,  not 
far  from  Milta,  there  stands  a  tree  to 
which  the  Courant  has  several  times  re- 
ferred. It  is  the  greatest  tree  in  the 
world,  measuring  154  feet  and  some 
inches  in  circumference  10  feet  above- 
ground.    Humboldt,  the  great  traveler,  es- 


FLANTING  STATION  GROUNDS. 

A  paper  (abrldgM)  read  before  tbe  American 
Asfioclation  of  Railroad  Gardeners  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y..  September  9,  1908.  by  B.  A. 
Richardson,  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  B., 
NewtonvOle,  Mass. 

The  use  of  both  bedding  plants  and 
shrubs  should   be  governed   by   the  sur- 


pieces  of  land  are  too  small  for  the  use 
of  shrubs  to  be  effective. 

In  railroad  gardening  we  aim  to  get 
a  pleasing  picture,  as  well  as  finely  grown 
and  attractive  plants.  Where  one  can, 
the  smaller  pieces  of  land  should  be  used 
for  the  bedding  plants,  whether  for  flow* 
er  or  foliage  effects,  leaving  the  larger 
plots  of  land  to  be  treated  with  shrubs 
and  trees.  If  there  are  trees  on  the 
street  the  effect  can  be  attained  by  shrubs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    PRB8IDBNT  TAFT. 
One  of  Elmer  D.  Smith  Ck>  's  Latest  Novelties. 


roundings,  the  size  of  the  grounds,  their 
location  and  shape  and  by  the  training 
of  the  patrons  of  the  road.  Grass  alone, 
with  one  or  two  old  picturesque  trees, 
would  please  a  certain  class  of  people  far 
better  than  the  best  display  of  flowers 
that  could  be  put  on  the  grounds.  One 
or  more  shrubs  rightly  placed  will  hide 
some  unsightly  object  the  entire  year  and 
give  a  sense  of  repose  and  refinement 
which  otherwise  would  be  lacking.  In 
another  locality,  with  a  different  class  of 
patronage,  a  brilliant  or  even  a  gaudy  dis- 
play of  color  would  make  the  people  brag 
about  their  station.  Some  people  want 
color  all  the  time;  foliage,  shape,  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  of  shrubs  and  their 
habits    do    not   appeal    to   them.      Some 


avoiding  a  double  line  of  trees  and  giv- 
ing the  shrubs  in  beds,  groups  or  single 
specimens  more  room  to  develop,  and 
there  will  be  less  robbing  of  the  soil 
from  the  tree  roots. 

If  the  land  is  of  the  right  shape  and 
size  for  the  planting  of  shrubs  the  first 
cost  need  not  be  more  than  for  one  sea- 
son's cost  of  bedding  plants  on  the  same 
area,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  less, 
although  the  effect  cannot  be  varied  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  can  with  the  bedding 
plants.  On  the  otiier  hand,  shrubs  will 
give  effects  in  winter  at  the  north  as  fine 
in  their  way  as  those  of  any  summer 
bloom,  with  the  added  advantage  over  the 
bedding  plants  of  there  being  no  open 
beds  of  bare  earth   to   look   at   for  six 
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months  in  the  year.  In  the  sonth  a  wid- 
er range  of  treatment  can  be  nsed.  If 
^refill  men  can  be  kept  the  year  through, 
part  of  the  color  effect  of  the  bedding 
plants  can  be  obtained  throogh  herba- 
ceous planting,  but  the  laborers  must  be 
men  possessing  some  knowledge  of  gar- 
dening. 

IfURSERY  FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  , 

In  his  annual  report,  Truman  Lan- 
ham,  siiperintencfent  of  parking,  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  perman- 
ent nursery  in  th^  District  of  Cokimbia. 
Mr.  ,Lanham  says  two  of  the  present 
nurseries  are  on  borrowed  ground,  con- 
trolled by  the  Washington  Asylum  hos- 
pital and  the  Municipal  hospital.  Re- 
linquishment of  this  ground  is  constant- 
ly requested,  and  he  adds: 

"Both  nurseries  are  at  present  fully 
stocked  with  valuable  trees,  and  an  en- 
force abandonment  of  either  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  growths  which  could 
not  be  replaced  within  12  years.  In 
the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 
this  matter  receives  attention,  and  it  is 
enn^estly  hoped  the  commissioners  will 
vic\^  the  subject  in  the  light  in  wbfch 
it  is  therein  presented.  Mr.  Lanliam 
recommends  that  several  thousand  in- 
ferior trees  be  removed  in  the  near 
futitre,  and  that  a  large  number  be 
topped,  the  treatment  to  offset  effects 
of  root  mutilation. 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  KANSAS. 

Tree  planting  in  Kansas  is  extend- 
ing at  a  similar  rate  to  the  area  for  ag- 
ricultural crops  and  100,000  acres  are 
now  planted  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
whore  at  one  time  it  was  thought  trees 
could  not  be  grown.  Where  formerly 
Cottonwood  was  the  only  tree  planted, 
boxelder.  honey  locust,  catalpa,  Osage 
orange.  Russian  mulberry,  black  walnut 
and  red  cedar  have  all  been  found  suit- 
able as  a  commercial  product,  while  pri- 
vate planters  of  trees  and  shrubs  have 
found  that  persimmon,  magnolia,  bass- 
wood,  Juneberry,  black  cherry,  buckeye, 
dogwood,  sycamore,  tulip  tree,  pin,  red 
and  English  oaks,  European  alder,  Cam- 
perdown  elm,  red  bud,  paulownia,  Chin- 
ese cork  tree,  Ginkgo,  red-leaf  maple  and 
cut-leaf  weeping  birch  thrive  as  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  The  bold  cy- 
press, whose  habitat  is  the  swamps  of 
the  ,  lower  Mississippi,  has  been  success- 
ful :in  wet  situations,  but  trees  of  the 
far  north,  such  as  the  balsam  fir  and 
mountain  ash,  cannot  stand  the  summer 
heat  so  far  south. 


BERBERIS  DARWINII  IN  FRUIT. 

When  speaking  of  Berberig  Darwinii, 
we  usually  associate  it  with  evergreen  or 
flowering  shrubs,  and  it  has  many  points 
in  its  favor  which  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  both  these  sections.  There  is, 
however,  another  aspect  from  which  we 
may  look  at  the  species,  and  that  is  from 
a  fruiting  point  of  view.  The  fruits 
are  very  ornamental  when  at  their  best, 
being  of  a  blue-black  color,  or  black  with 
a  rich  bluish  bloom.  Although  a  fair 
quantity  of  fruit  is  usually  produced, 
the  current  year's  crop  is  more  plenti- 
ful than  usual,  and  every  bush  is  thick- 
ly covered,  making  the  plants  conspicu- 
ous from  a  considerable  distance.  B. 
Darwinii  is  one  of  those  shrubs  which  is 
equally  in  place  planted  to  form  beds 
in  conspicuous  places  on  lawns,  or  to 
brighten  up  shrubberies.  In  addition  to 
the  type  there  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  very 
distinct  appearance,  which  is  well  worth 
growing. — Gardeners'    Magazine. 


IMFROVEHBNTS  IN  LILT  CULTURE. 

The  growing  of  lilies  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  becoming  an  imjMyrtant 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  bulbs 
have  in  years  past  been  imported  fvom 
Bermuda,  Japan,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  demand  for  the  flowering  plants 
seems  on  the  increase.  Various  lines 
of  work  have  been  undertaken  and  car- 
ried out  by  G.  W.  Oliver,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  new  types  of 
lilies  by  hybridizing  and  crossing  and  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  grow- 
ing lilies  in  the  United  States  directly 
from  seed. 

One  of  the  most  promising  hybrids 
has  resulted  from  crossing  the  Philip- 
pine lily  (Lilum  Philippinense)  and  the 
Bermuda  lily.  The  Philippine  lily  takes 
two  months  to  come  into  bloom  from 
the  period  of  planting  the  bulb,  while 
Lilium  longiflorum  and  its  various  forms 
require     in     the     neighborhood    of    five 


Rose  My  Maryland. 
Exhibited  by  A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


months,  says  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  in  the 
yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Therefore  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  if  the  time  taken  to  force  a  good 
Easter  lily  could  be  reduced  from  one  to 
two  months.  With  a  view  to  bringing 
this  about  the  hybridization  of  the 
Philippine  lily  and  the  Harrisii  variety 
of  Lilium  longiflorum  has  been  effected. 
The  result  of  the  cross  is  a  flower  longei- 
than  that  of  Harrisii,  but  not  quite  as 
broad  and  a  little  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Phillippine  lily.  The  segments  of 
the  flower  of  Harrisii  are  from  five  to 
six  inches  long.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  had  to  depend  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  supply  of  the  Philippine 
lilies,  and  they  arrive  early  in  the  spring 
when  we  cannot  use  them  for  forcing. 
By  growing  them  in  California  we  can 
get  them  in  the  fall  in  good  time  for 
forcing  into  flower  during  the  winter. 
The  plants  so  far  grown  in  Oalifomia 
do  not  show  signs  of  the  lily  disease. 

The  second  line  of  work  in  connection 
with  '  the  production  of  lilies  has  been 
under  way  for  the  past  four  years.  It 
consists,  first,  of  selecting  plants  which 
show  freedom  from  disease  as  maui- 
fested  by  spotted  leaves  and  distorted 
flowers.  The  varieties  selected  are  those 
well  known  under  the  names  of  multi- 
floium,  Harrisii,  and  giganteum.  When 
these  plants  come  into  bloom  the  flowers 
are  cross-fertilized,  with  certain  pur- 
poses in  view.  The  seeds  from  these 
plants  arc  sent  to  California  and  other 
places  about  the  end  of  the  summer. 
They  are  planted  out  in  the  field  in  the 
following  spring  and  in  a  year  from  that 
period  the  growth  made  by  the  seed- 
lings is  so  great  that  hundreds  of  plants 
have  been   recently   produced  bearing  in 


the  neighborhood  of  30  flowers  to  a 
stem.  As  one  would  naturallv  sup- 
pofie,  disease  is  not  anything  uke  as 
prevalent  in  these  California-grown 
plants  as  it  is  in  Bermuda  and  Japan, 
the  present  sources  of  supply  of  bulbs 
used  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
the  work  has  gone  the  results  have 
been  Teiy  encouraging,  especially  in 
southern  California,  so  that  we  are  rea- 
sonably certain  that  the  supply  of  bulbs 
will  in  due  course  of  time  be  produced 
within  our  own  l>orders. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  country  with 
soil  suitable  for  lily  growing  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  California,  from 
Santa  Barbara  down,  and  extending  in- 
ward for  several  miles.  The  bulbs  can 
be  harvested  by  August  1.  Some  of 
those  produceed  during  the  past  season 
from  two  and  three-year-old  plants  are 
very  large  and  satisfactory.  Among 
some  bull>s  recently  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  one  which 
measured  14%  inches  in  circumference: 
others  closely  approximated  this  size. 
It  would  seem  that  the  method  of  re- 
production by  seed,  saving  desirable 
types  from  the  seedlings  and  propagat- 
ing those  only  by  division  and  not  from 
scales,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Easter  lily  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Should  it  be 
found  practicable  to  fix  any  of  the  va- 
rieties so  that  they  will  come  absolutely 
true  from  seed,  then  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  facilitated. 


N£W  FLAIITS  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael 
sends  the  following  information  from 
Calcutta  on  government  aid  to  horticul- 
ture in  British  India:  "The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Botanic  Oarden  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  Manicoba  rub- 
ber plants  were  introduced  into  India 
during  the  last  year  from  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Kew,  Eng,  The  plants 
are  of  the  Manilla t  species,  and  are  said 
to  yield  superior  rubber  in  lai^e  quan- 
tity. 

•*The  government  has  also  introduced 
into  India  sugar  cane  from  Barbados, 
the  South  Sea  palm  from  Hawaii,  and 
seedless  oranges  from  the  United  States. 
Several  thousand  packets  of  various  kinds 
of  seeds  have  been  received  by  India  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  nearly  3,000 
packets  have  been  distributed.  More  than 
40,000  plants  were  distributed  and  4,000 
were  received.  The  plants  and  seeds  dis- 
tributed were  for  the  most  part  of  eco- 
nomic value,  such  as  bamboos,  fiber 
plants,  and  various  kinds  of  trees.  The 
pouKlasdale  estate,  near  Naini  Tal, 
India,  has  been  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  object  of  establishing 
a  testing  and  propagating  station  for 
varieties  of  fruit,  vngetables  and  flowers 
most  suitable  to  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
Kumaon  hills." 


DOG  AS  GINSENG  HUNTER. 

Roy  W.  Emig  and  Leon  J.  Cox,  of 
Columbus,  says  the  Indianapolis  News, 
are  much  interested  in  a  story  which 
comes  from  near  their  ginseng  patch.  It 
IS  a  story  of  a  dog  that  hunts  ginsenir. 
and  jf  they  can  buy  this  dog  for  a  rea- 
sonable figure  they  say  they  will  do  so. 

The  dog  is  owned  by  a  Brown  county 
man  who  is  getting  rich  merely  by  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  dog  bark.  The  dog  goes 
into  the  woods  and  sniffs.  It  can  smell 
ginseng  a  mile,  the  owner  says,  and  as 
soon  as  a  ginseng  root  is  found  the  dog 
begins  barking  as  if  it  had  treed  a  coon. 

When  the  root  is  not  too  deep  the  do« 
does  the  digging,  stores  the  ginseng  in 
Its  mouth,  takes  it  home  and  deposits  it 
at  the  feet  of  its  master.  The  owner  of 
the  dog  is  having  an  ea^  time.  He  sicks 
the  dog  on  the  ginseng  industry  and  the 
dog  IS  making  him  rich.  The  dog  is  said 
to  never  make  a  failure,  and  on  that 
account  the  local  ginseng  magnates  are 
anxious  to  talk  business  to  the  owner 
of   the   animal.  .    . 
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Tlie  Oracle. 


You* arc  UMitadtOkCflfluwlt  *^9BL«QBAlGtJKf*  on 
any  nuittdr  that  pozzies  yon.  Write  ItciJbly.  on 
oneilAe  of  the  miper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
ctearly  knomi  in  as  few  wordaas  possible.  Name 
and  address  sbonld  in  all  jcsses  be  ffiven. 


AMERICAN  BBAUTT  ROSE. 

Ed.  Gaboexing: — 

l8  American  Beauty  a  tea  rose  ov  a 
hybrid  tea?  H.  R. 

American  Beauty  is  a  hybrid  perpet- 
ual. 


NEPHROLEPIS  AHERPOHLI.    ^ 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  this  fern?  Some  pronounce 
it  Amerpoli,  others  Amerfoli. 

Amerpoli  is  correct. 


.  FERN  TO  NAME. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — • 

,  What    is    the    name    of*   the  .encKwed 
fern?  Beouinxb. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  ferns. cor- 
rectly unless  th^  fronds  ^re  bearing 
spores,  and  mature  or  characteristic 
fronds  are  necessary.  Your  fern  looks 
Pike  a  polystichum,  but  tliHs  is  pui'ely 
guess   work. 

PROTECTING  PERENNIAIS.     ' 

Kd.   Gardening: — 

Will  you  please  tell  mo  what  protec- 
tion is  needed  in  winter  for  perennials 
in.  the  district  round  Lake  George;  also 
hybrid  perpetual  roses  and  tree  if^eoniee? 

Saratoga. 

Your  query  arrived  just  as  we  were 
.sroing  to  press,  but  the  article .  on  x)affe 
6S  would  appear  to  suit  your  case  ex- 
actly. 

EARLY  CHRTSANTBEMUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  naipie  %  white  and  a  pink  chrys- 
anthemum as  early  as  Golden  Glow. 
August  is  a  month  in  which  flowers  are 
scarce  and  we  could  sell  every  flower . 
obtainable.-  Please  also  give  advice  as  to 
when  to  plant  to  obtain  good  results. 

There  are  no  white  and  pivk  chrysan- 
themums which ,  bloom  at  tUip  time. 
Grolden  Glow  \k  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
first  one  to  appear  with  this  early  season 
of  flowering; 


SWEBT  PEA  MOTS. 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

My  sweet  peat  .are.  not  doing  w^. 
Should  the  roots  be  rosty  I09IS11K  or 
clear.  Mine  are  molt^  or-  lew  roity. 
They  are  planted  on  solid  beds  one  foot 
deep.  ZxoN. 

The  roots  should  be  clear  white.  Sweet 
pea  vines  with  rusty  roots  also  present 
A  diseased,  mildewc^  appearance  in  fol- 
iage and  growth  above  ground, — a. com- 
mon .  trouble  durfng  hot  weather.  If 
there  are  but  a  few  vines,  one  here  and 


BOILER  FOR  HOME  AlfB  GREENHOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Will  a  14  h.  p.  Erie  City  steam  boiler 
heat  a  greenhouse  21x50  feet  and  a  dwell- 
ing house  that  needs  225.  feet  of  radiator 
surface?  The  house  and  greenhouse  are 
150  feet  apart.  Will  return  condensed 
steam  to  boiler.  R.  S.  G. 

To  heat  the  greenhouse  will  require 
from  200  to  250  square  feet  of  radiation, 
according  to  the  temperature  desired,  and 
the  connecting  mains  should  not  exceed 
150  square  feet,  or  a  total  of  COO  to  650 
feet.  If  the  mains  are  properly  insulated 
there  should  be  no  dimculty  about  sup- 
plying the  steam  with  a  14  h.  p.  boiler. 

MASTICA  VERSUS  PUTTY. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  through  your 
valuable  paper  whether  Mastica  is  bet- 
ter than  putty?  We  cannot  keep  putty, 
on  our  greenhouses.  >  J.  W. 

Ohio. 

For  reputtying  old  houses  Mastica  has 
some  advantages  <tver  putty,  but  if  prop- 
erly prepared  and  applied  there  lieed  be 
no  trouble  with  putty.  In  glazing  green- 
houses the  putty  should  only  be  used  for 
bedding  the  glass;  and  should  never  be 
plaiied  over  It.  The  sash  bars  should 
first  be  painted,  and  if  10  per  cent  of 
white  lead  is  mixed  with  ordinary  putty 
it  will  be  found  very  durable. 


the  plant,  the  center  and  top  leaves  turn- 
ing yellow.  When  the  lower  leaves  on 
the  stems  go^  it  is  a  sign  of  insufficient 
nutriment  and  the  plants  must  be  more 
liberally  fed.  Another  cause  is  the  plants 
getting  dry  at  the  roots.  A  plant  is  al- 
lowed to  get  dry  and  the  foliage  shrivels. 
It  may  not  fall  just  then,  but  later  will 
turn  yellow  and  fall.  Probably  the  leaves 
will  not  regain  their  color,  but  if  from 
want  of  feeding  you><»iB  feed  more  lib- 
erally and  thus  prevent  any  more  mis- 
chief, as.  well  as  guard  ^gainst  the  trou- 
ble in  future. 


^^^  1  it 
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there,  a  pulling  out  of  these  usually 
stops  any  farther  rusting  of  plants.  If 
most   of    the   vines    are   affected,    it   is 

.best  to  destroy  all  of  them,  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dust  dry  and  then  start 
anew  with  fresh  seeds,  caution  in  wat- 
ering being  neeessaiy,  unless  the  bed  is 

.  well  drained. 


>  BLACK  SPOT  ON  ROSES. 

Ed,  GAtoENING  : — [ 

Please  inform .  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
black  Spot  in  roses.  P.  D.  H. 

"(^en  roses  are  badly  affected'  with 
black  spot  the  worst  leaves  should  be 
removed  by  hand  and  all  old  leaves  care- 
fully gathered  up  from  the  benches  and 

•  homed.  Gold,;  damp  condidons  and  too 
much  •  spraying  predispose  roses  to  this 

.  pest,  and  many  of  the  most  successful 
growei^  spray  very  little, from  no^  on. 
Keep  the  plants  healthy  and  h^rd  by 
growing  them  in  a  l>uoyant,  fairly  dry 
atmosphere  and  they  will  soon  grow  out 
of  the  trouble;-  or  at  least  they  will  be 
not  sufficiently  affected  to  do  any  harm. 
Some  growers  are  fond  of  experimenting 

'  wjtth  nostrums  of  various  kinds,  but 
keep  the  iplants  healthy  and  vigorous  and 

\  they  will  hot  heed  them. 

chrtsamthehum  leaves  failing. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Some  of  the  leaves  on  my  pot  chrys- 
anthemums are  giving  way  and  turning 
yellow.  Hotv  can  I  treat  them  to  regain 
the  color?  They  have  not  been  over- 
watered.  P.  P.  G. 

It  the  plants  have  been  overwatered  the 
trouble  will  show  at  the  upper  part  of 


WHTTE  ROSE  FOR  LOW  TEHPERATURE. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  have  a  solid  rose  bed;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  sometimes  down  to 
50**  at  niffht.  Is  there  any  white  rose 
that  will  be  more  vigorous  and  less  in- 
fluenced by  low  temperature  than  Bride  V 
How  will  Kaiserin  do?  G.  D. 

Bride  is  probably  as  hardy  as  any  white 
rose  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  suiUble 
for  cutting.  Kaiserin  is  a  summer  rose 
and  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  a  low 
temperature.  The  new  White  Ki Harney 
may  possibly  be  less  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  mildew  than  Bride  at  the  temperature 
you  name,  but  no  rose  will  flower  satis- 
factorily in  the  dead  of  winter  without  a 
brisker  heat  than  this. 


BOILER  FOR  SOIL  STEAIUHG. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  have  an  upright  boiler,  six  feet  in 
height,  49  2-inch  flues  48  inches  lone 
and  grate  24  inches  in  diameter,  which  I 
intend  to  use  for  steaming  hotbed  and 
greenhouse  soil.  I  intend  to  make  two 
boxes  to  be  used  alternately  in  steaming 
the  ground.  What  horse  power  would 
the  boiler  be  rated  at  and  how  large 
can  I  make  the  boxes?  I  would  be 
thankful  for  any  information  in  regard 
to  making  such  an  apparatus. 

E.  G.  L. 

The  boiler  would  probably  rate  at 
8  h.  p.  A  convenient  si2e  for  the  boxes 
would  be  16  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  18 
inches  deep  at  the  sides  and  SO  inches 
in  the  center.  For  heating  the  soil  I 
would  use  in  each  box  four  1-inch  pipes, 
with  one-eighth  inch  perforations  once  in 
18  inches  on  opposite  sides,  with  holes 
alternating. 
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GABSfsmrai  li  cotten  up  for  its  readen  and  in 
Jieir  Inteiett,  and  it  behooTM  yon.  one  and  all,  ta 
make  It  inteieitlng.  If  It  doet  not  exactly  tnll 
your  CMC,  please  write  and  tell  nt  frbat  yon  want 
ti  It  our  detire  to  help  yon. 

A8K  AUT  QuBRioin  Tou  ploaM  about  planti. 
nowen,  fwUte,  ▼egeUblee  or  other  pratlcal 
gardening  matten.  We  wiU  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbhs  u§  Korae  of  your  experience  In  nrdenlng 
m  any  IW  tell  us  of  your  successes  thf.t  others 
mav  be  enlightened  and  encoiraged.  and  of  your 
(allures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

6niD  m  Pkotoobapbs  ob  Bkbtcbbs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,^  fruits,  Tegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  hare 
tbem  enirraTed  for  QABDBBno. 
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BBtTiBH  roBarians  are  taking  hold  of 
Gen.  McArthur. 

Ibish  growew  are  aaid  to  be  more 
Buccessfnl  with  American  roses  and  pat- 
ronize them  better  than  English  or  Scotch 
growers. 

In  the  large  growing  plants  around 
Chicago  My  Maryland  is  proving  a  splen- 
did variety  and  it  has  all  the  good  points 
attributed  to  it  by  its  raiser. 

Fob  fertilising  chrysanthemum  flowers 
there  is  nothing  better  than  short  pieces 
of  stiff  jute  string,  one  end  frayed  to  re- 
semble a  small  brush.  These  pieces  of 
string  are  cheap  and  can  be  thrown  away 
when  once  used,  thus  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  possibility  of  introducing  un- 
desirable pollen. 


Solid  B^  have  been  found  to  give 
better  resulU  than  benches  for  spring 
lettuce  crops  but  for  mid-winter  crops 
the  benches  have  the  preference. 

O.  R.  Dbakx,  DeLand  Fla.,  has 
patented  an  invention  of  bis,  a  cheap 
and  simple  apparatus  for  the  effectual 
protection  of  lettuce  and  other  tender 
plsntB  either  from  frost  or  hot  sun. 

The  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture,  hav- 
ing used  up  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  telling  of  the  value  of  spraying  and 
inducing  farmers,  truck  and  fruit  grow- 
ers to  invest  many  more  thousands  in 
spraying  materials  and  apparatus,  may 
now  be  expected  to  ask  for  another  huge 
appropriation  to  investigate  and  tell  about 
the  dangan  of  spraying. 

Wax,  string  and  Lima  beans,  celery 
tomatoes,  parsley,  spinach,  and  radishes 
are  largely  gr6wn  in  the  Panama  canal 
Bone  by  tru^ers  and  private  individuals 
for  the  needs  of 'the  wbrkers.  Fungi  and 
ants  are  great  toes  -to  the  gardeners; 
the  latter  are  said  to  eat  everything 
except  the  lignum-vit»  ties  and  the  steel 
rails  of  the  Manama  railroad. 

Ghahpaion,  III. — ^The  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  arranged  for  a 
course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
along  horticultural  lines,  in  addition  to 
its  usual  interesting  programme,  for  its 
next  annual  convention  to  be  held  here 
in  December.  The  convention  will' open 
[December  8,  and  continue  until  Friday 
night,  December  18.  There  will  be  three 
sessions  daily. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

We  have  received  the  second  iiistall- 
ment  of  the  articles  sent  out  by  the  press 
service  of  the  National  Oouncil  of  Horti- 
culture, which  includes  "Lilies  for  Fall 
Planting,"  •*Care  of  Pot  Plants,"  "The 
Care  of  Ferns"  and  "Hardy  Flowering 
Bulbs."  These  articles  are  distributed 
free  by  James  H.  Burdett,  1720  West 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  place,  Chica- 
go, and  seedsmen  should  advise  their  lo- 
cal editors  to  procure  them,  as  they  help 
greatly  to  stir  up  a  desire  for  gardening 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  pub- 
lished.   

CUIU'S  ORANGE  CROP. 

Consul  Max  J.  Baehr,  of  Cienfuegos, 
reports  that  500,000  crates  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  this  year's  Cuban  or- 
ange crop,  which  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  island.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  thousands  of  crates  of  or- 
anges were  brought  to  Cuba  from  Flor- 
ida and  California  every  year,  but  for 
the  last  three  seasons  these  shipments 
have  become  less,  and  will  possibly  cease 
entirely  within  another  year.  Orange 
cultivation  on  a  scientific  scale  did  not 
begin  in  Cuba  until  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  may  be  considered  in  its 
infancy,  but  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
even  at  this  early  stage  is  now  in  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  local  markets.  The 
orange  business  on  the  island  is  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  Americans. 


periority  of  this  wildling  ttes  in  its  re- 
sistance to  the  red  rust  fungus  which 
causes  great  losses  among  roses  and  rose 
stocks  in  unfavorable  years.  The  growth 
of  the  thomless  stock  is  vigorous  and 
roots  are  abundantly  produced  by  the 
plant. 


PLANT  STANDS  FOR  FBMS. 

Where  an  overcrowded    condition   ex- 
ists in  the  plant  houses,  some  of  those 
adjustable  plant  stands  are  very  useful 
and  help  greatly  in  making  a  temporary 
rearrangement  of  the  stock,  and  are  quite 
likely  to  prove  a  good  investment  by  the 
production  of  some  extra  shapely  speci- 
mens.    Palms,  as  well  as  Boston  ferns, 
pandanus,  cibotiums    and    maAy    others 
may  be  raised  up  on  the  plant  pedestals 
and  thus  given  a  better  chance  in  the 
air  and  light.     But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  plants  thus  elevated  are 
liable  to  dry  odt  much  faster  than  those 
standing  on   t^e  ground,  and  will  need 
looking  over  Frequently  to   avoid    injury 
from  lack  of  sufficient  water.     Specimen 
Boston  ferns  may  be  especially  well  done 
when  grown  upon  these  stands,  but  these 
are  particularly  likely  to  dry  out  in  dry 
and  windy  weather,  and  will  therefore 
need  special  attention  from  the  hose  or 
water  can.    A  little  feeding  is  also  ben- 
eficial to  the  Boston  fems,^  some  nitrog- 
enous liquid  manure  being  most  suitable 
for  them.     For  example,  sheep  manure 
or  dried  blood  solution;  either  of  these 
is  good   in  moderation,  say  once  in   10 
days,  if  the  plants  are  well-rooted  and 
unless  they  are  well  rooted  they  do  not 
need    extra    fertilizers.      Some    growers 
still  grow  Boston  ferns  on  the  bench,  lift- 
ing and  potting  them  in  the  fall,  and  the 
plants  grown  by  this  method  will  not  be 
in  condition  to  take  liquid  fertilisers  for 
some  months  after  they  have  been  potted. 
W.  H.  Taflzn . 


THORNLESS  ROSE  STOCKS. 

The  firm  of  Max  Dugen,  at  Kostrits, 
has  succeeded  in  raising  a  thomless  rose 
which  it  has  put  into  conmierce  this 
year.  It  has  taken  20  years  of  experi- 
ments in  crossing  species  of  the  rose  to 
obtain  this  result.  The  plant  is  nearly 
destitute  of  thorns,  and  possesses  all 
the  more  important  properties  required 
by  a  standard  rose  stosk.  It  has  a  light 
green  bark,  and  pink  blossoms,  glistening 
foliage  with  the  strong  scent  of  Rosa 
nibiglnosa  (sweetbriar).     The  great  su- 


VHAUTT  OF  WEED  SEEDS  IN  MANURE. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  of  introducing  new  weeds 
by  the  purchase  of  manure.  B.  L  Os- 
wald, of  the  Maryland  Bxperiment  Sta- 
tion, undertook  to  obtain  more  definite 
information  on  this  point,  by  stndying 
the  effect  of  tlie  fermentation  of  ma- 
nure and  of  passing  through  the  di- 
gestive systems  of  animals  on  the  vital- 
ity of  various  weed  seeds,  including  seeds 
of  about  00  of  the  worst  weeds  found 
in  Maryland. 

Where  the  manure  remained  for  six 
months  in  a  barnyard  heap  or  for  a  short 
while  in  piles  as  when  shipped  In  carload 
lots  from  cities,  it  was  found  that  in 
the  first  case  there  was  no  danger  and 
in  the  second  osSe  little  danger  of  dis- 
tributing live  weed  seeds.  Where  the 
weed  seeds  were  fed  to  steers  it  was 
found  that  where  the  manure  was  hauled 
directly  from  the  stable  as  a  top  dressing 
an  average  of  only  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
seeds  fed  to  the  animals  germinated. 
Where  manure  was  hauled  directly  from 
the  stable  upon  the  land  and  plowed  under 
2.8  per  cent  of  the  seeds  fed  to  the  ani- 
mals came  up.  Where  the  droppings  re- 
mained on  the  pasture  fields  imadnlterat- 
ed  as  they  fell  an  average  of  only  8.1 
per  cent  of  the  seeds  fed  to  the  ani- 
mals germinated. 

The  results  indicate  thi^t  in  general 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  vitality  of 
weed  seeds  is  destroyed  in  well-rottsd 
manure,  but  that  many  pass  nnharmed 
through  the  digestive  tracts  of  anioMls 
and  may  be  carried  to  the  land  if  the 
manure  is  not  well  rotted  before  use. 


igo8. 
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GARDENING. 


Societies. 


AT  BOSTON  MASS. 

The  annual  chryaanthemum  exhibition 
of  the  Massachasetta  Horticultural  So- 
ciety waa  held  at  the  society's  building, 
November  6-0.  The  show  waa  an  un- 
usually good  one  and  the  great  public 
interest  which  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  was  again  evidenced  by  a 
great  number  of  visitors.  Sunday,  the 
day  always  recording  the  greatest  at- 
tendance, was  wet,  seriously  interfering 
with  the  attendance.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  a  multitude  of  enthusiasts 
braved  the  elements,  sacrificing  everything 
rather  than  miss  this  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  large  exhibitions  of  the 
society.  In  chrysanthemums,  the  show 
was  hardly  up  to  the  standard,  but  this 
was  more  than  overcome  by  the  splendid 
displays  of  other  flowers,  plants  and 
fruit.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  limited  chrysanthemum 
exhibits  is  the  poor  season  wnich  to  date 
has  greatly  puzzled  the  growers. 

W.  II.  Elliott  proved  his  title  of  the 
premier  commercial  chrysanthemum  plant 
grower  with  a  magnificent  collection  of 
^  plants  of  various  colors  for  which  he 
was  awarded  first  prize.  The  display 
from  the  Morton  F.  Plant  estate,  Groton, 
Conn..  A-as  of  the  highest  excellence  rank- 
ing with  the  leaders  in  all  classes  where 
shown  and  highly  commendatory  to  the 
cardencr.  Thomas  W.  Head.  The  prod- 
nets  of  W.  S.  nnd  J.  T.  Spaulding.  also 
first  time  exhibitors,  were  most  creditable 
and  they  successfully  carried  off  several 
prizes.  James  Nicol  of  Quincy  won 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  vase  of 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  with  magnificent 
flowers.  A  fine  vase  of  100  Yellow 
Bonnaffon  was  shown  by  the  W.  W. 
Edear  Co.  Four  excellent  displays  of 
orchids  were  made  from  the  establish- 
ments of  I-^ger  and  Ilnrrell.  Summit. 
N.  J.,  the  Borden  estate.  Fall  River,  Ed- 
ward Mc^Fulkin  and  the  Wheeler  Co., 
Waban.  Cattleyas  were  the  most  promi- 
nent and  seen  to  splendid  advantage  and 
oncidinms  were  next  in  attractiveness. 
One  of  the  moat  interesting  displays  made 
was  that  by  H.  A.  Dreer.  Inc..  of  the 
latest  fern,  Nephrol epis  Scholzeli.  This 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  Scotti  and 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future.  It 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  In 
the  specialty  classes  the  greatest  at- 
traction was  a  vase  of  White  Killamey 
staged  by  its  originators,  the  Waban  Rose 
Conservatories.  The  pronounced  favor 
which  this  rose  has  already  created  was 
emphatically  supported  by  the  beauty  and 
vi^orousness  of  the  flower  as  seen  on 
exhibition.  This  display  for  its  excellence 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

AWABOB. 

Di^laj  of  bardy  coniferous  trees  In  pots. — 
JoR.  Breck  &  Son.  first;  New  England  Narscrles, 
Heconrt. 

Best  arrange<l  proup  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plantR  covering  300  Hqnare  feet. — ^Bdw.  Mac- 
Mnlkln.  first  and  second. 

Dlsplflx  of  orchids,  both  plants  and  flowern, 
i»cmnitel.r  named. — Seth  A.  Borden,  first: 
Wheeler  ft  Co.,  second:  Bdw.  MacMnlkin,  third. 

CHBTSAKTHXMUHS. 

Specimen  plant,  any  color  or  class. — Dr.  C. 
G.  Weld,  first;  Thos.  R.  Proctor,  second:  Mr«. 
A.    W.    Blnke,   third:   Tho«.   E.    Proctor,   fourth. 

Twenty-five  plants,  all  colors,  commercial 
gpfriincns. — Wni.   H.   Elliott,    first. 

Twelve  plants,  single-fiowering  sorts,  not  less 
than  throe  varieties. — Mrs.  Frwlerick  Ajer,  first; 
Wm.   RlTgs,  second;  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer.  thlni. 

Six  plant:*,  six  different  varetles.  grown  to 
six  stems  with  one  bloom  to  eacii  stem. — Mrs. 
W.  A.  Blake,  first. 

Twentj-ttre  blooms,  twenty-five  distinct  va- 
rieties, named.— Morton  F.«  Plant,  first;  W.  A. 
Binrs,   second ;    Peter  B.   Robb.    third. 

Six  vnses  of  six  named  varieties,  ten  blooms 
each.— W.  S.  *  J.  T.  Spaulding.  first. 

Best  vase  of  blooms  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones 
*»r  Yellow  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones. — James  Nicol, 
first:    G.    W.    Knowlton.    second. 

Twelve  blooms.  Japanese  iocurvpd. — Mr«i. 
liester  Lcland,  first;  W.  S.  A  J.  T.  Spaulding, 
second. 

Vase  of  10  blooms,  white. — James  Nicol,  first; 
O.  W.  Knowlton.  second ;  Morton  F.  Plant,  third. 

Vas<*  of  10  blooms,  yellow. — W.  A.  Rigg^s, 
flrst<  Morton  F.   Plant,  second. 

Vase  of  10  blooms,  any  other  color. — Morton 
F.  Plant,  first:  W.  A.  Rlggs.  second;  G.  W. 
Knowlton,   third. 


Twelve  vases,  slni^  12  distinct  varieties, 
six  cut  sprays  each,  not  disbudded. — VLru.  Fred- 
erick Ayer,  first  and  second;  F.  Heeremans, 
third. 

Best  decoration  of  chrysanthemums  for  table 
of  10  covers. — Bdw.  MacAfulkin.  first;  Mrs.  K. 
M.  Gill,  second;  Sidney  Hoffman,  third  and 
fourth. 

Best  vase  of  100  chrysanthemum  blooms  in 
the  society's  large  china  vases. — ^W.  W.  Edgar 
*  Co.,  first;  Morton  F.  Plant,  teoond;  W.  W. 
Edgar  &  Co..  third;  Edgar  Bros.,  fourth. 

Best  six  vases  carnations,  fifty  blooms  each. — 
Wm.  Nicholson,  first;  C.  S.  Strout,  second; 
Backer    &    Co.,    third. 

Gratuities: — ^Wm.  Whitman,  display  of  palms 
and  chrysanthemums;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gsrdner,  dis- 
play of  nalms  and  chrysanthemums;  Sidney  Hoff- 
man, palms,  ferns  and  chrysanthemums:  Thomas 
R.  Proctor,  standard  cbrysanthemnm  plants; 
F.  W.  Fletcher,  sprays  of  single  chrysanthe- 
mums: Mrs.  J.  M.  Scars,  dismay  of  anemone 
flowered  chrysanthemums:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears,  dis- 
play <A  single  flowered  chrysanthemums;  W.  H. 
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Elliott,  display  of  pot  chrysanthemums; 
&  Uurrell,  display  of  orchids;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Du- 
rant.  group  of  orchids;  Wm.  Nicholson,  vases  of 
cnrnations:  Mangus  Valley  Conservatories,  car- 
nations; P.  Dexter,  carnations;  Edward  Mac- 
Mnlkin, bays  and  palms;  Edward  MscMulkin, 
Adinntum  Farleyense;  Mrs.  Frederick  Aver, 
Krica  mclanthera;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Alplnla 
Sandenp:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  display  of  cut 
flowers. 

Silver  medal: — ^Waban  Rose  Conaerratories, 
White  Killamey  rose,  WalMin  variety.  First 
class  cortirtcatcs  of  merit:  H.  A.  Dreer,  Neph- 
rolepls  Scholxell:  Mrs.  H.  F.  Dnrant,  Vanda 
Sandoriana.  Cultural  certiflctites :  J.  L.  Smith, 
gardener  to  &Irs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Zygopetalnm 
Mackayl:  Wm.  Thatcher.  Alplnla  Sandene. 
Hnnoralile  mention:  II.  H.  Barrows  ft  Son, 
Nephrtilepls  magnifica;  Miss  R.  S.  Schaller, 
secilliog  carnitlous;  Philip  Dexter,  W.  N. 
Craig,  gardener,  seedling  anemone  flowered 
chrysanthemum;  Lankwater  Gardens.  W.  N. 
Craig,  gardener,  seedling  chrysanthemums. 
Vote  of  thanks:  S.  H.  Renter  Son  ft  Co..  Mrs. 
Janllne    rose. 

AT  f mLADELPHU. 

The  chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Pcnn- 
Rvlvania  Horticiiltnral  society  opened  on 
November  10  with  everything:  to  make 
the  event  a  credit  to  the  society.  The 
exhibitors,  particularly  the  frentleinen 
owning  larj^e  private  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cily,  were  very  generous 
in  sending  large  exhibits  of  the  best 
plants  and  choice  cut  blooms.  The 
greenhouse  supeiintendent's  men,  who 
have  workad  for  months  to  bring  their 
entries  to  such  perfection,  must  not  be 
forgotten  for  it  is  the  great  interest 
they  take  in  the  show  that  makes  it  the 
fsuccesa  that  it  has  been.  Such  men  as 
Wm.  Robertson,  John  Dodds.  Samuel 
Rfltchelor.  I^homas  Long.  Gordon  Smirl. 
John  McCleary,  Wm.  Kleinheinz  and 
.John  Thatcher  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  their  good  work  in  connection 
with  these  exhibitions.  The  feature  of 
the   show   was   the  quantity   of   orchids, 


the  displays  being  larger  than  ever  before. 

C.  6.  Roebling  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
made  a  unique  exhibit,  transferring  the 
entire  contents  of  one  of  his  houses, 
tables  and  plants.  This  display  was  not 
entered  fo.*  competition.  It  occupied  a 
8pace  16x35  feet  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  and  was  the  center  of  attraction  to 
all  visitors.  The  plants,  hundreds  of 
fine  pot  specimens  of  choice  varieties, 
were  ranged  on  the  tabks  with  a  back^ 
ground  of  ferns  as  in  a  show  house. 
James  Goodier.  Mr.  Roebling*s  orchid 
expert,  was  present  and  named  the  vari- 
ous varieties  to  the  visitors.  A  cattleya 
named  after  Mrs.  Roosevelt  attracted 
much  attention.  There  was  a  slight  fall- 
ing off  in  the  ei\tries  of  chiysanthemnms 
both  in  the  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms, 
although  the  display  was  large  and  va- 
ried. The  plants  were  all  arranged  in  the 
main  hall  in  which  they  were  afforded 
plenty  of  room  which  space  a  few  years 
ago  was  not  near  large  enough.  John 
McCleary  was  first  in  number  of  prizes 
with  chrysanthemum  plants  with  seven 
firsts  and  five  seconds.  Wm.  Robertson 
won  four  firsts  and  three  seeonds;  Wm. 
Hatch ?lor  won  one  first  and  four  seconds^ 
John  Hoodlaiid  two  firsts  and  three  sec- 
onds; David  Ingram  was  awarded  three 
firsts  and  one  second;  Wm.  Kleinheins 
one  first  and  four  seconds.  In  the  cut 
chrysanthemum  competition,  Wm.  Klein- 
heinz led  with  three  firsts,  three  seconds 
and  one  third;  Wm.  Robertson  had  four 
firsts  and  Batchelor  and  McCleary  one 
second  each. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  large  entries  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants.  These  were  of  a  better  finish 
than  ever  before,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  as  former  exhibits  have  wKtL  noted 
for  their  excellence.  The  display  this 
season,  however,  is  more  varied  and  many 
of  the  specimens  are  magnificent.  A  pair 
of  large  Car^ota  urens.  IS  feet  in  height 
and  perfect  in  proportions,  are  the  hand- 
somest decorative  palms  *ver  seen  In  the 
hall.  Th3y  wore  exhibited  by  Wm. 
Batchelor.  There  were  many  other  mag- 
nificent specimens,  Thos.  Long  having 
his  usual  large  entries  of  magnificent 
ferns  and  other  foliage  plants.  Messrs. 
McCleary,  Robertson,  Batchelor  and 
Dodd  were  all  large  exhibitors  of  orna- 
mental plants,  McCleary  leading  with 
seven  firsts  and  six  seconds.  Long  won 
eight  firsts  and  one  second.  Robertson 
had  two  firsts,  four  seconds  and  one 
third.  John  Dodds  won  the  prize  for 
a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect: 
it  was  a  beautiful  collection  containing 
many  rare  and  valuable  foliage  and  flow- 
erine  plants  with  many  orchids.  Samuel 
Batchelor  was  a  close  second  with  a 
handsomely  arranged  group  of  choice 
specimens. 

The  stage  was  occupied  by  the  H.  A. 
Dreer  Co.  with  a  collection  of  new  and 
rare  plants  which  attracted  attention 
narticnlarly  from  the  lovers  of  planht. 
They  also  had  a  large  display  of  requi- 
sitps.  garden  tools,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  vegetables 
and  exhibits  of  firms.  H.  Waterer  also 
made  an  exhibit  of  bulbs,  rhododendrons 
nnd  renuisites.  The  H.  F.  ^fichell  Co. 
had  a  large  exhibit  of  vegetables  grown 
from  seeds  procured  from  the  firm  and 
entered  for  oomnetition  by  the  eardeners 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  firm.  They  also 
occupied  the  entire  left  side  of  the  foyer 
with  a  large  bed  of  hyacinths,  red,  white 
and  blue,  arransred  in  a  bed  on  a  lawn 
of  real  grass.  The  flowers  were  of  paper 
but  looked  very  realistic.  Philip  Freund 
arranged  this  exhibit.  The  H.  A.  Dreer 
Co.  arranged  a  displav  of  bulbs  on  thf> 
opposite  side  of  the  foyer.  At  the  foot 
of  the  main  staircase,  the  Thos.  Meehan 
Co.  made  two  large  groups  of  choice 
evergreens  while  the  first  landing  con- 
tained the  exhibit  of  the  Samuel  C.  Moon 
Co..  a  fine  exhibit  of  evergreens.  Among 
otbftr  noted  exhibits  was  a  collection  of 
100  pomnon  chrvsantheninms  staged  bv 
the  Overbrook  Gardens.  E.  A.  Stroud, 
proprietor.  The  table  of  orchids  of  Wm. 
Kleinheinz  was  a  fine  displav  with  manv 
choice  varieties.  Alphonse  Pericot  made 
a  unique  basket  of  wood  branches  filled 
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with  handsome  orchids.  W.  K.  Harris 
exhibited  a  new  begonia  of  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  type;  it  looks  like  a  winner,  a 
very  strong  grower,  producing  magnifi- 
cent spikes  of  bloom.  It  originated  with 
him.  Wm.  Swayne  of  West  Chester, 
staged  a  new  violet,  something  between 
California   and   Princess,    a   seedling   or 

3K>rt,  he  is  not  sure  which.  W.  Atlee 
urpee  displayed  a  great  variety  of 
gouras  and  squashes  from  his  trial 
grounds,  and  the  Thos.  Meehan  Co.  ex- 
hibited a  large  and  varied  display  of 
pompon  chrysanthemums.  K. 


AT  TAKRYTOWN,  N.  T. 

The  tenth  annual  OKhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Music 
hall,  November  4-6.  There  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  cut  orchids,  chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations,  and  roses,  and  also  au 
excellent  showing  in  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  From  the  private  estates  of  the 
vicinity  came  a  wealth  of  blooms,  and 
many  plants  that  were  of  a  quality  much 
above  the  Ardinary. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  made  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  commercial  stocks,  notably  ferns 
and  seedling  carnations.  A  new  pink 
seedling  by  this  firm  was  named,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  show.  Governor  Hughes. 
It  is  a  very  large  flower,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  with  fine  calyx  and  long  grace- 
ful Stem.  The  Pierson  Co.  exhibited  a 
large  amount  of  fine  stock  that  was  not 
entered  for  competition. 
aWasds. 

The  Loni  &  Bumham  Co.'s  medal,  offered  for 
the  bost;in  roset.  In  three  rarletles.  was  won  by 
Wm.  Inglis,  fftrdener  to  John  J.  Reiker. 

Society  priae  (silver  medal)  for  best  new  dec- 
orative plant  went  to  P.  R.  Pierson  Co.  for 
Nephrolepis  elesantissima   compacta. 

T^velve  ehrysanthemumB.— Oeo.  Middleton, 
ganicncr  to  Wm.  Rockefeller,  first;  W.  Jamie- 
son,    (rardcner   to   Eaill    Beralshelmer,    second. 

I>?wis  silver  cup,  for  best  24  chrysanthemimis. 
— 04*0.  Middleton,  first;  Thos.  Head,  gardener 
to  M.  F.  Plant,  second. 

Pierson  U-Bsr  Co.'s  prise  of  $20  for  most 
cKectlTely  arranged  table  of  decorative  plants. — 
W.  Jamleson,  first;  Robert  Angus,  gardener  to 
Joff.  Eastman,  second. 

Six  pot  plants,  chrysanthemums. — W.  O.  Rob- 
erts, ganlener  to  Frsd'k  Potter,  first;  James 
Bell,  gardener  to  Osborne  estate,  second. 

Six  blo-^ins,  chrysanthemums. — Hector  McDon- 
ald, gardener  fo  Stuyvesant  Fish,  first;  Thos. 
Head,  second. 

Jnllns  Roobra  Co.'s  prise  for  the  best  table 
of  orchids  and  ferns  in  pots. — W.  H.  Waite, 
gardener  to  S.  Untenneyer,  first. 

Henry  A.  Dreer's  prize  for  best  collection 
stove  plants. — ^W.  H.  Walte,  first. 

Thirty  bk>oms.  chrysAnthemams. — Oeo.  Middle- 
ton,  first;  W.   Tamleson,  second. 

Trained  bush  chrysanthemum. — ^W.  Jamleson, 
first:   W.   H.   Waite,   second. 

Most  effectively  arranged  vase  of  35  chrysan- 
themums.— Oco.  Wittlln^r,  gardener  to  Miss 
Blanche  Potter,   first;   T.   Richardj»n,   second. 

Sliver  cup,  for  18  blooms,  chrysanthemums. — 
\V.  Jamleson,  first;  Hector  McDonald,  second. 

Rllvftr  cup,  for  best  arranged  floral  decoration 
rn  circular  dinner  table. — .Tsmes  Stewart,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Constable,  first;  W.  H.  Waite, 
second;  Howonl  Nichols,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Trevor,  third.  (The  last  named  carried  off  sev- 
eral first  priaes  for  specimen  ferns  of  different 
varieties. )  _ 

Best  miniature  flower  srarden. — Geo.  Begg,  as- 
sistant ganienor  on  the  BeralPbelmer  place;  for 
A  yen'  handsome  piece  of  work  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

Splendid  grapes  were  exhibited  by  W.  Jamie- 
son,  garrloner  to  E.  Berilflheimer,  who  took  first 
prize,  airl  by  Walter  Angus,  gardener  to  the 
Misses  R.   and   H.    Soville.   who  took  second. 

Pineapples  and  other  Indoor  products  of  fine 
qitality  worn  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Waite,  gardener 
to  Samuel  Untermayer. 

AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  annual  chrysanthemum  show  in 
Unity  hall,  November  5-6.  and  it  was  by 
far  the  most  successful  ever  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society.  The  at- 
tendance was  surprisingly  large  and  ex- 
ceeded even  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  various  classes  were  all  well 
filled  and  competition  was  particularly 
keen  in  cut  blooms.  Notable  among  the 
entries  was  the  exhibit  of  cut  blooms, 
and  the  group  of  decorative  and  flower- 
int?  plants  from  the  J.  J.  Goodwin  estate 
(J.  F.  Huss,  gardener).  Among  the  ex- 
hibits from  the  Walter  L.  Goodwin 
estate  (J.  A.  Weber,  gardener)  was  a 
superb  specimen  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 


raine grown  in  a  pan  measaring  fuller 
three  feet  in  diameter;  also  three  per- 
fectly grown  standard  chrysanthemums. 

A  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  was 
staged  by  the  department  of  paries.  P. 
Zuger,  head  gardener,  and  although  they, 
were  not  for  competition,  received  a" 
diploma,  as  did  the  collection  of  anemone 
and  single  varieties  of  chrysanthemnms. 
Whiting^s  Greenhouses  earned  oft  manv 
prizes  with  cut  blooms  of  excellent  Qual- 
ity. 

The  fine  collection  of  orchids  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Tuttle,  of  Naugatuckj 
probably  received  more  attention  from  the 
public  than  any  other  single  exhibits  The 
judgas  were  Gus.  H.  Amhivn,  New 
Haven,  A.  Russell,  and  P.  Thompson, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  and  their  awards  were  as 
follows : 

Three  specimen  plants,  distinct  varieties,  not 
exceeding  14-inch  pots. — J.  F.  Hass,  first; 
J.  A.  Weber,  second. 

Two  specimen  standard  varieties,  not  exceed- 
ing three  feet  of  clear  stem.— J.  A.  Weber,  first ; 
J.   F.   Hoss,   second. 

Twelve  single  rftem*  dixtlnct  varieties,  not 
exceeding  6-lnch  pots. — J.   F.  Huss,  flrMt. 

Twcnty-fonr  pompons,  .llstinct  varieties,  not 
exceeding  6-inch   pots. — J.   F.    Hnss,    first. 

Specimen  pompon,  12-inch  pot. — ^J.  F.  Huss, 
first. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — 
J.  F.  Huss.  first;  Whiting  Greenhouses,  second. 

Twelve  cnt  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — J.  F. 
Huss,   first:   J<    A.    Weber,    second. 

Six  cut  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — J.  V. 
Huss.  first;  Whiting  Greenhonees,  second. 

Collection  of  cut  blooms,  novelties. — J.  F. 
Hus«,  first. 

Six  yellow. — J.  F.  Huss.  first;  Whiting  Oreen- 
bonses,   second. 

Six  red. — Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  J.  F. 
Hr.p.«.    seconi. 

Six  white. — J.  F.  Huss.  first;  Whiting  Green- 
houses,   second. 

Six  pink. — Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  Z.  F. 
Huss,   second. 

Six  bronse. — Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  J.  F. 
Huss,  second. 

Three  yellow. — ^Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  J. 
F.    Huss,    second. 

Three  red. — Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  J.  F. 
Huss.   second. 

Three  white. — ^Whiting  Greenhouses,  first;  J. 
F.  Huss,  second. 

Three  pink. — ^Wbitlng  Greenhouses,  first;  J. 
F.    Huss,    second. 

One  incurved. — J.  P.  Huss,  first. 

One  refiexed. — J.  F.  Huss.  first. 

One  standard,  not  exceeding  three  foot  stem. 
12-lnch  pot. — J.  F.  Huss.  first. 

Specimen  pisnt.  anemone,  not  exceeding  10- 
inch  pot. — J.  F.  Huss,  first. 

Specimen  plant,  single,  not  exceeding  lO^lnch 
pot. — J.    A.   Weber,   first;   J.   F.   Huss,   second. 

Best  group  of  chrysanthemums,  ferns  and 
foliage   plants. — J.    F.    Huss,   first. 

Best  floral  piece  of  chrysanthemun^s. — Coombs, 
the  florist,  first. 

Collection    of    violets. — Paul    Thompson,    first. 

Two  plants  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  white 
and  pink. — J.  F.  Huss,  first;  Hartford  Retreat 
(N.   Kelson,  gardener),  second. 

Specimen    palm. — J.    F.    Huss.    first. 

Vase  of  cosmos.  Lady  Lennox. — J.  F.  Huss. 
first. 

Collection  of  hardy  chrysanthemums. — A. 
Rlghensl.    first. 

Collection  of  carnations,  open  to  commercial 
growers  ouIt. — Coombs,  the  fiorlst,  first;  Hart- 
ford Retreat,   secood. 

BPSCIAL    AWASDS. 

To  J.  F.  Huss,  for  standard  pompon  $1 : 
collection  of  orchids  $2;  specimen  bush  plant 
ll.RO. 

Hartford  Retreat,  12  specimen  cydamena  $2; 
J.  A.  Weber,  six  specimen  cyclamens  $1 ;  Be- 
gonia Leralne,  specimen.  Dipl<HiMi ;  Basket,  SI ; 
Standard  pompon,  grafted  In  four  varieties, 
diploma. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Tuttle  (M.  J.  Pope,  gardener), 
collection  of  orchids  $5. 

Whiting  Greenhouses,  vase  of  Enchantress, 
certificate  of  merit;  Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  cer- 
tificate of  merit;  Kaiserln  roses,   $1. 

Terry  ft  Peck. — Vase  of  Enchantress.  $1 ;  vase 
of  White  Perfection.  $1 ;  collection  of  seedling 
carnations,   certificate  of  merit. 

A.  Rlghensl,  specimen  chrysanthemums,  $1 ; 
not  disbudded,    SI. 

Department  of  parks,  collection  of  anemone, 
chrysanthemnms.   diploma,    single  diploma. 

Spear  ft  McHanus,  vase  of  rose  Killamey. 
$1.50. 

Paul  Thompson. — Carnation  Neptune,  certifi- 
cate of  merit;  Carnation  Victoria,  certificate  of 
merit. 

Hartford  Retreat. — Pink  sport  of  Enchantress, 
certificate  of  merit. 

J.  D.  Cockroft. — Carnation  Georgia,  certificate 
of  merit.  A.   C. 

AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  fourth  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  Pembroke  hall  November  5  and 
6.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  and 
the  exhibits  effectively  placed,  giving  a 
good   view  from  each  side.     It  was  one 


of  the  best  exhibitions  given  by  the  so- 
ciety, both  financially  and  otherwise.  J. 
H.  F.  Mats  had  on  exhibition  an  elab- 
orate floral  piece,  standing  four  feet 
high,  in  the  shape  of  a  harp.  The  col- 
umns were  composed  of  pink  ros^  and 
orchids,  while  the  strings  were  lily  of 
the  valley,  and  the  base  of  Easter  lilies. 
This  received  a  certificate  of  merit 
James  D.  Cockcroft,  of  Northport,  sent 
for  exhibition  25  blooms  of  his  new 
white  carnation.  Geoigia,  which  receiv- 
ed quite  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
visitors.  Music  was  supplied  each  even- 
ing by  Miller's  orchestra.  The  judges 
were  Geo.  Hales,  of  Seabright,  N.  J., 
and  Robeit  Angus,  Tarrytown.  Repre- 
sentatives from  several  of  the  New  York 
seed  houses  visited  the  show.  Want  ot 
space  prevents  us  giving  the  full  premi- 
um list,  but  A.  Mackenzie,  gardener 
to  Percy  Chubb,  S.  Trepess,  gardener  to 
J.  Roger  MaxwelL  Valentine  Gleres, 
gardener  to  F.  8.  Smithers,  Oeo.  Wilson. 

Sirdener  to  Benjamin  Stone,  and  Paul 
enl.    gardener    to   Walter    Gibb,    were 
among   the   principal   prize   winners. 

J.  K. 


AT  HABISOlf,  N.  J« 

The  thirteenth  annual  chrysanthemum 
show  of  the  Morris  County  Gardeners* 
and  Florists'  Society  was  held  in  Assem- 
bly hall  October  29-90.  This  society  has 
an  established  reputation  for  good  ex- 
hibitions, and  every  year  seems  to  exceed 
its  previous  efforts.  While  essentially  a 
chrysanthemum  show,  a  good  variety  of 
other  stock  was  exhibited.  A  pot  chrys- 
anthemum, Mrs.  J.  R.  Tranter  (white), 
which  bore  800  flowers  and  had  a  Aam- 
eter  of  eight  feet,  was  grown  at  Flor- 
heim  Farms,  the  estate  of  J.  Twom- 
bly,  and  was  exhibited  by  Arthur  Her- 
rington,  the  superintendent. 

Chas.  H.  Totty  came  out,  as  usual, 
very  strong  'on  chrysanthemum  novelties. 
A  number  of  his  latest  productions  de- 
serve more  than  passing  mention.  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Kahn,  a  warm,  bronzy  red,  has  al- 
ready received  a  certificate  from  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America.  G. 
H.  Totty,  chestnut  red,  an  immense 
flower  and  very  strong  grower;  flower 
will  stand  erect  on  a  5-foot  stem,  with 
foliage  well  up  to  the  flower.  G.  W. 
Pook,  salmon,  terra-cotta,  a  very  finely 
shaped  Hower  and  should  be  very  popu- 
lar. Rose  Pockett,  old  gold:  has  a 
splendid  appearance.  Pockett  s  Crim- 
son, crimson  with  gold  reverse;  the  larg- 
est flower  in  its  color  so  far  produced; 
good,  stiff  stem  and  grand  foliage.  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Coster,  as  deep  yellow  as  Mai;ir 
Donellan.  but  a  dwarf  grower,  with  foli- 
age up  to  the  flower.  Yellow  Miller,  a 
clear  yellow  sport  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  liiller, 
of  immense  size,  with  foliage  np  to  the 
flower.  Every  one  of  these  new  produce 
tions  is  noteworthy.  In  its  class,  we  have 
seen  nothing  so  attractive  as  Mrs.  0.  H. 
Kahn. 

A  remarkably  fine  feature  of  the  shoiv 
was  the  pyramidal  arrangement  around 
a  tall  palm  in  the  center  of  the  hall  of 
an  immense  collection  of  single  chrysan- 
themums. The  variety  in  colors  was  ex- 
cellent; small  palms  and  other  foliage 
plants  were  interspersed  throughout  with 
the  best  effect,  and  the  whole  was  de- 
clared by  experts  to  be  faultless.  The 
whole  exhibit  was  grown  and  arranged 
by  Wm.  Duckham.    The  awards  fbllow: 

CHBTSAKTHXMUXS. 

Thlrty-Bix  flowers,  alx  varieties,  atx  of  eadi. — 
Wm.  Dackham.  flrst;  Jas.  A.  Jarrls.  secood. 

Eiftiteen  flowers,  six  varieties,  three  of  eadi. 
— O.  B.  Kahn  (James  Fraser,  gardener),  flrst; 
D.  H.  McAlpin  (J.  Downing,  gardener),  sec- 
ond. 

Twelve  flowers  in  12  varieties  In  one  vase 
(Robbins*  special  prise).— D.  H.  McAlpln.  flrst; 
O.  H.   Kahn.   second. 

Ten  flowers,  any  yellow  variety  (Madlsoii 
Raffle  special  prise). — O.  H.  Kahn.  flrst;  O.  H. 
Totty,   second.  __^ 

Ten  flowers,  any  white. — O.  H.  Kahn,  flrst; 
C.  H.  Totty.  second. 

Ten  flowers,  sny  pink  (Stnnapp  A  Walter 
special  prise).— O.  H.  Kahn,  flrst;  M.  F.  Ptant 
estate.  Grotou,  Conn.  (Thos.  \V.  Heed,  ffv'den- 
er).   second.  .^,    . 

Twenty-foor  flowers,  24  varieties,  12-lBCii 
8tetaM.~C.  H.   Totty,   flrst.         ^^ 
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Ten  flowers  Miss  C3ay  Frick  and  10  flowers 
Wm.  Duckham  in  two  yases. — O.  H.  Kahn, 
first. 

Six  flowers,  six  rarletles.  12-lncb  stems. — 
J.  Crosby  Brown,  Orance,  N.  J.  (Peter  Duff, 
gardener),  flrst;  Leslie  l>.  Ward,  Madltt>n  (A. 
B.   Kennedy,  gardener),   second. 

Six  flowers,  any  pink. — ^F.  •  W.  Howes,  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.  (H.  L.  Hand,  gardener),  first; 
J.  T.  Pyle,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  second. 

Six  flowers,  any  wblte.-^.  Crosby  Brown, 
flrst;  Tbos.   W.  Head,  second. 

Six  flowers,  any  yellow. — ^Thos.  W.  Head, 
flrst;  F.  W.  Howes,  second.  < 

Six  flowers,  any  color  excepting  pink,  yellow 
and  wbite. — J.  C.  Brown,  flrst;  L.  D.  Ward,  sec- 
ond. 

Vase  of  flowers  and  foliage  for  effect. — O.  H. 
Kabn,  flrst;  Q.  P.  Stone,  Morristown  (Ernest 
Wild,  gardener),  second. 

Display  pompons. — C.   H.   Totty,   flrst. 

Six  Tases,  single  flowers,  six  rarieties. — O.  F. 
Stone,   flrst;  L.   D.  Ward,  second. 


In  tbe  rose  classes  numerons  prises  were  tak- 
en by  L.  A.  Noe.  Prises  were  also  taken  by 
tbe  following  growers:  Wm.  Badgby.  Cbatbam; 
Artbnr  Jierrington,  A.  R.  Kennedy,  J.  T.  Wag- 
ner, B.  L.  Band,  Wm.  Inglls  and  others.  Tbe 
Bnmett  Bros,  special  prises  went  to  Artbnr 
Herrlngton  for  best  six  American  Beauty  roses; 
second  to  Wm.  Inglis. 

CABNATIONS. 

Four  rases,  25  blooms  eacb,  four  yarieties 
(Foote   special  prise). — ^Wm.   Duckbam,   flrst. 

Vase  of  23  blooms,  any  variety  (vangban's 
Seed  Store  special  prise). — C.  L.  Bancber,  Mont- 
dair.  N.  J.  (P.  Cox.  gardener),  flrst;  C.  H. 
Hatbaway,    Orange,    second. 

Twenty-five  Imperial  or  Pink  Imperial  (J.  A. 
Miller  special  prise).— C.   H.   Totty,  first. 

Two  Tflses,  two  varieties,  12  eacb. — O.  L. 
Bancber,  first;  A.  B.  Wbitney,  Morristown  (H. 
B.    Vyse,   gardener),   second. 

Vase,  one  variety,  12  blooms  (BenJ.  Ham> 
mond  special  prise). — M.  B.  Metcalf,  Orange, 
first;  B.   Beagsn;  Morristown,   second. 

tlOLBTS. 

One  bunch  double  blue,  60  flowers. — J.  0. 
Brown,  flrst. 

One  bunch  single  blue,  60  flowers. — C.  H. 
Hathaway,    Orange,    flrst. 

Group  of  chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
in  space  of  60  square  feet  (Pierson  U-Bar  Go. 
special  prise). — D.  H.  McAlpin,  flrst;  A.  B. 
Whitney »  second. 

8PBCIAL   AWJLRDB. 

Several  prises  for  groups  were  taken  by  Peter 
Duff,    gardener    to    j.    Crosby    Brown,    Orange. 

Robert  Scott  ft  Son,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  were 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  White  Klllar^ 
ney    rose. 

A.  T.  Boddlngton.  New  York,  certlficste  of 
merit  for  dahlia  Jack  Boae. 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Rutherford,  certificate  of 
merit  for  orchids. 

John  Jones,  Convert,   table  display. 

F.  B.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  Wbite 
Killamey    rose    and    Nepbrolepis    superbisslnuL 

J.  D.  Cockcroft,  Northport,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
good  display  of  his  new  white  carnation,  Georgia, 
and  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 

On  October  30  the  exhibition  was 
thrown  open  to  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren of  the  local  schools,  and  tiie  privi- 
lege was  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

Ghas.  ja.  Totty  will  be  assisted  in 
handling  his  exhibit  at  the  National 
Eiower  Show  by  his  friend  and  neighbor 
Robert  M.  Schultz. 


AT  LENOX,  MASS. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  show  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  was  held  Octo- 
ber 29  and  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  but  especially  chrysanthemums, 
orchids,  roses,  violets  and  carnations 
quite  transformed  the  town  hall.  With 
112  blooms  representing  50  varie- 
ties of  chrysanthemums.  Robt.  W. 
Paterson  captured  10  first  prizes  and  one 
third.  He  also  receied  a  gold  medal  for 
a  vase  of  24  chrysanthemums  and  a  sil- 
ver cup  for  10  whites. 

For  a  vase  of  12  varieties  of  chrysan- 
themums Mrs.  Robert  Winthrop  took 
first  prize.  She  also  took  a  first  witn  three 
specimens  of  three  yellow  and  three 
whites  and  for  a  vase  of  six  distinct  va- 
rieties. 

Girand  Foster  received  several  second 
prizes  for  chrysanthemums,  and  '  Mrs. 
John  B.  Parsons,  Wm.  D.  Sloane  and  Geo. 
H.  Morgan  were  large  exhibitors.  Mrs. 
Parsons  took  first  prize  with  an  exhibit 
of  four  bush  plants  of  chrysanthemums. 
One  of  these  had  more  than  300  blossoms 
and  was  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Giraud 
Foster  was  second  in  this  class. 

Aside  from  the  chrysanthemums,  per- 
haps the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
gorgeous  show  was  the  group  of  flower- 
mg  plants  and  greens  that  occupied  100 


square  feet.  Wm.  D.  Sloane  won  in  this 
clasd  the  silver  cup  offered  by  the  society. 
The  cup  was  captured  last  year  by 
Giraud  Foster.  It  must  be  taken  two 
years  for  possession.  In  Mr.  Sloane's 
group  were  huge  palms,  begonias^  white 
lilies  and  a  rusBc  arch  covered  with  moss 
and  trailing  ficus.  In  this  group  Mr. 
Foster  took  second  prize. 

For  delicate  colors  the  orchid  group  ex- 
celled all  others.  Mrs.  John  Sloane,  who 
took  first  prize,  showed  cattleyas  and 
cypripedinms.  Wm.  D.  Sloane  was  second, 
and  G.  Foster  third. 

Mrs.  Sloane  also  took  first  prize  for 
American  Beauty  roses.  Besides  American 
Beauty,  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Killamey 
and  Richmond  were  shown.  Other  exhibi- 
tors were  Geo.  H.  Morgan,  Wm.  D. 
Sloane  and  Robt.  W.  Paterson. 

Chas.  Lanier  showed  specimens  of  ferns 
which  took  first  prizes.  There  was  a 
large  display  of  fruits,  especially  apples 
and  grapes.  The  judges  were:  Wm. 
Turner,  Oceanic,  N.  J. ;  W.  H.  White,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  James  Wheeler,  Boston, 
and  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Glen  Gove, 
N.  Y. 


A  FUIE  YELLOW  aEMATIS. 

The  only  yellow  flowered  clematis 
worthy  of  the  description  is  O.  orientalis 
tangutica,  a  comparatively  new  plant 
from  China,  says  the  Gardening  World. 
The  color  is  most  striking,  and  the  form 
of  the  flowers  is  no  less  distinct  and  re- 
markable. Each  flower  is  produced  sing- 
ly on  stems  four  to  seven  inches  in  length. 
The  shape  is  that  of  a  tulip,  and  each 
bloom  depends  gracefully  from  the  tip  of 
its  slender  stem.  Clear  golden  yellow, 
shaded  or  blended  with  greenish  yellow, 
is  as  near  a  description  of  the  color  as 
words  can  give.  It  is  a  most  unusual 
shade  of  yellow,  and  is  very  attractive. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  sub- 
shrubby  climber.  It  grows  about  six 
feet  high  or  more  if  carefully  trained,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  correctly  described  as 
a  plant  of  rambling  habit.  At  any  rate, 
the  most  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  by 
allowing  the  growths  to  clamber  at  will 
over  a  dead  (or  living)  bush,  or  a  few 
pea  sticks.  There  seems  to  be  a  chance 
of  raising  a  series  of  remarkable  hybrids 
by  crossing  this  unique  plant  with  the 
species  C.  cocci nea,  etc.  Plants  may  be 
(M>tained  cheaply,  and  seeds  also  are  avail- 
able. Propagation  may  be  ejected  by 
grafting  or  layering. 


HAGNOLU  HYPOLEUCA. 

This  is  one  of  the  large-leaved  mag- 
nolias, being  in  this  respect  somewhdt 
in  the  way  of  the  North  American  M. 
tripetala.     The   creamv   white,   fragrant 

'  blossoms,  which  are  borne  during  the 
month   of   May,   are  said   in   Japan   to 

,  be  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  diameter, 

'  but  in  this  country  they  have  not  readied 
these  dimensions.  In  this  species  the 
bri^t-colored  anthers  also  form  a  not- 
able feature.  This  magnolia  is  said  by 
Professor  Sargent,  in  "The  Forest  Flora 
of  Japan,"  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  that 
is,  in  the  rich  moist  district,  while  in 
others  its  extreme  height  is  about  80 
feet.  In  the  above-quoted  work  it  is 
referred  to  as  "one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  deciduous-leaved 
magnolias;  and  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  cones  of  fruit,  wMch  exceea 
those  of  any  of  our  species  in  size,  and 

^are  sometimes  eight  inches  long,  and 
brilliant  scarlet  in  color,  stand  out  on 
the  branches,  it  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  tbe  forests  of  Hokkaido^ 
which  in  variety  and  Interest  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world."  Some  years  ago  J.  Goldring 
visited  Japan,  and  he  spoke  of  M. 
hypoleuca  as  unquestionably  the  finest 
tree  he  saw  during  the  month  of  May. 
This  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  magnolias  for 
hybridizing  and  also  for  garden  decora- 
tion where  choice  plants  are  appreciated. 
—The  Garden. 
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TROLLIUS  BUROFEUS  ALBIDUS. 

Although  not  absolutely  white,  the  va- 
riety of  Trollius  Europsus  called  albidus 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  white  we  have 
in  the  beautiful  and  now  popular  globe 
flowers,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  have 
never  seen  this  attractive  plant  in  bloom, 
although  possibly  they  may  be  familiar 
with  the  name  from  catalogues.  I  would 
noti  venture  to  hazard  the  dictum  that  it 
is  prettier  than  the  fine  yellow  of  the 
typical  T.  En  repawns  or  the  many  other 
plants  of  similar  hue.  says  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  but 
as  a  variety,  and  for  garden  ornament, 
this  trollius  is  at  least  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  in  any  garden  of  even  modern 
ate  dimensions.  The  blooms  have  that 
graceful,  rounded  outline  which  charac- 
terizes our  native  globe  flower,  or  Lucken 
Gowan,  but  they  are  of  a  delicate  creamy 
white,  which  becomes  rather  fainter  with 
age,  but  is  always  pleasing  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Although  the  trolliuses  like  a  moist 
position,  and  are  never  seen  happier  than 
when  their  feet  are  in  water,  they  thrive 
wonderfully  well  even  in  a  drv  border, 
although  their  height  is  then  reduced  and 
their  flowers  do  not  possess  the  size  or 
substance  of  those  cultivated  in  moister 
places.  Nor  do  they  last  quite  so  long 
n  full  beauty  in  a  dry  border  as  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  or  pond,  but,  save  in  the 
most  arid  weather,  their  duration  is  fair- 
ly good  This  reminds  one  that  the  value 
of  the  trollius  as  a  cut  flower  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  the  stems  are  partlv  split 
up,  as  we  find  so  advantageous  with  many 
other  flowers,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Christmas  and  Lenten  roses.  I  have 
never  tried  raising  this  variety  of  trollius 
EuropseUs  from  seeds,  so  cannot  say 
whether  It  will  come  true  from  these.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  plant  soon  in- 
creases in  size,  and  divides  readily  after 
flowering  and  up  till  winter  sets  in.  It 
may  even  be  divided  in  spring. 

Great  Results. 

(irahafliBros.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Seedsmen  and  florists. 

Dealers  In  High  Grade  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 
BULBS,  Etc. 

Sweet  Pias,  Nastirtiois  and  Pansias 

a  Specialty. 
Send  for  our  60c  collection  of  theae. 

Will  capture  prises  every  where. 

Mention  Gabdbnino  when  writing. 

DUTCH  HYACINTBS 

Paper  White  Narcissus^ 
Tulip  and  Oocus  Bulbs. 

.  Special  prices  this  month. 
Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Established  1809. 

OnO  SCHWILL  &  CO. 

Seedsmen,  Memphis,  Temu 
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OldOolonyNursorios 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Iteet,  Vlaes, 
IvergrecBB   and  PcrtimlalB. 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants 
ffrown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
planting;  very  cheap.  Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 

T  It  WATSON,  nymontti,  Ittia. 
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THE   BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

#  ■  » 

W9  cu  JOpply  any  of  tto  followiag  bookt*  poctiMld,  «l  tte  ^HetB  ^tmt 


MaNUAX«    op    the    TREBS    op    NuKi. 

Ambbica  ^Sargent).— -The  moit  eom- 
plete  add  authoiik  work  on  the  subject. 
The  pages  awnber  826,  with  OYer  600 
lUiiitradons.  Svery  txee  student  shonld 
hareit*   $6.00. 

OVDOBS,   WlKDBBBAKS,  BtC.  (Powell). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  sobnrban  homos.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illnstrations. 
60  cen£s. 

The  Pbinciplbs  op  Pbuit  Gbowino 
(Baile7).^The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroi^iMy  in  th» 
illustrated  Totuae  A  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
aSord  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Caxtuplowbr  and  AxxaBD 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tejgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fnllr  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommontotheseplants.  50cents. 

AsPABAGUS  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiration,  har« 
vesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gabdening  (WatM[h).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionauy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gabdbnimo  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  .within 
the  past  few  ye^rs  compels  tbe  wideawake 
flortst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  mustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Gbowdcg  Vio- 
lets (Sahiord).— This  la  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  snooess  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  ( 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— -A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
payhiff  addition  to  their  business.  The 
DCBt  fS vice  is  ^ ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Amebican  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
V^ard).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

CHBrSANTHEMUM  MaNUAI.   (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
cultUTe  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents.     « 

Fumigation  Mbthodb  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  proAiselFy  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00.  i 


I  How  TO  Gbow  Cut  Flowebb  (Hunt). 
I  —The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  byanenunently 
suGoesml  practkal  florist.  Illuatrated, 
$2.00. 

GBEENHOUae  CONBTBUCTiON  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaaify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubeboub  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).-Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
dons.  A  ioew  work  by  a  spedalistin  this 
^iae.  Tefla  ahaat  ffiss^  casnas;  daidbM^ 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulla 
ind  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^MusHBOOMs:  How  TO  Gbow  Them 
vralconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tM  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushfx>om  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Mabkbt  Gabdenino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00.. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  oppcMtu- 
aities  for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biogle  Bebbt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on thecultureof  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  aU  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

The  Pbopagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propafi'ate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geramum,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess-drafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tJie  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manubes  (Sempers).--Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
&rmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  tlKy  are  good  for,  the  du- 
ferent  manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  diffinent  soils,  how  to  api^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist    50  cents. 

DicnoNABT  OP  Gabdenino  (Nicholson). 
^An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of' 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  woric  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gaboen  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  PntltCulturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


TbE    OtCHABD    AND     FbUIT    GAtDBI 

(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
coittiderable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  Barden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnii 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  Is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  Ids  subject  Tbt 
book  contains  32 1  pages.    $  1.50. 

Fbutto  and  Pbuit  Tbbbs  op  Ambbici 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pbuit  Gabden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdenino  fob  Pbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Pbacticai.  Plobioui^tubb  (Hender 
sinr>.  $]L50. 

(^TRBRomCPanHMM).   $1.00. 

.Tbuck  Pabuino  at  the  South  (Den- 
ier).   $1.50. 

Obnambntal  Gabdbning  fLong).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Pixkbai.  Abt  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbbb  and  Fbi- 
6BANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnla? 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionabt  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20, 

The  Weld  Gabden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  1^  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididij 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  tbe  Wizj>  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

AccoBDDfo  TO  Season  (Dana).^Talkf 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  of  thcirap 
pearanoe  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75centa 

The  Bnglibh  Ploweb  Gabden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  dealt 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tclUi 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Cultubb  op  Watbb  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson)  .^Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  Uies  and 
other  aquatks  will  Ifind  this  an  exodknt 

fnidein  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  a£  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  Ulus* 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Hobticultdbibt'b  RuIJ^BooK 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  ofusefbl 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pases, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  KtQg).— Its  nature,  r^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  cA 
management;  303  pages.  75  cents.    > 

Vboetablb  GABDENDva  (Pivf.  Gncm.  o 
Utiiversity  of  Minnesota).    $l»26. 

NuTB  FOB  Pbofit  (Parry).— A  ticatisc 
on  the  propagation  and  odtivatioa  o 
nut-benniig  teeeSi   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis*  Hardy  Roses*  Ampe- 
l^sls  Veitcfaiit  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers*  Iris 
Kaemp£eri*  Eulalia  Japonica*  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogiie 
on  appUcation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory^ 
Greauiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty*wtwtwtaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modem  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages*  profusely  illustrated*  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm*  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  susssfr- 

tions*  $  I . 

ANY  OP   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT  OP   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Nonon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  MBTH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pomtrlj  State  Batooiologtot  of  Marytaatf 

A  PnMtloal  TrefttU«  and  timely  woik  on  ehen 
md  effective  meaus  of  destroying  mMOt  pesti  and 
ottier  vermin  In  various  placea.  Tbis  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 

Blber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
•  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  wUl  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWERS  ANB  NURSBRTMEK 
owlnff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uocorlous 
flan  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
t  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  H 
outlined  In  this  work.    The  methods  can  be  easily 


applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manj  danger- 
ous |)eBtsatvery  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  con>ld- 
ered  t  be  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  t  his  country 


and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENSR8  AND  IXORISTS 
have  found  that  vcRetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequenik  fumlgatloo  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  aeld 
gas  has  solved  tbis  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
oedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gaA. 

MII.I.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DKAI.ER8 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  nubUcatioD  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  hiateriibrfor  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects:  The  subject  of cart>oillil-<' 
sulphide  for  fumigating  tinlUs  and  ^levators  con- 
Ulnlngjcraln  in  st«r.>ge  is  alio  thoroughly  ^consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tne  work  Is  indispensable  ahd 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  It  of.  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Indosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARMERS  OP  THE  COUNTRY     ^ 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedr  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  iudosure. 
OOIiI.E6E  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
Ject.    It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  -pubidhed.    It  1a  written  in  a 


profusely  iUoatrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  &M  pages,  prloe,  post- 


popular  non-technical  style, 
handsomelr  "       ^  ' 

paid*  f  1.00. 

.  THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonon  Buildinc  CHICAGO,  iULINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADt  Marks 
Designs 

COPYRiaHTS  &c. 

An  Tone  aendliiii  a  nketrh  und  dfvcTlpUnri  rasy- 
quicliljr  aicertairi  oiir  opiMh.ii  free  whetb^r  iw 
iDTention  tt  probably  put  en iAt»1e.  I'nniniunicA- 
tJons  strictly confldential.  HANDGOpK  on  Pstenta 
senL  free.  t»Mest  nucncT  fi-r  eocuritig  p^tentA, 

PAtentv  t4ken  ttimufrh  Mm  nil  h  Co.  receive 
*p£daf  iwfk*,  wfi  houL  churge.  Id  tbe 

Scientific  JTmericam 

A  handsomely  lllutrated  weekly, 
eolation  of  any  aolentlflo  loomal. 
\  four  montha,  $1.  Sold  by  all 


T«anteei  blr> 
Terms,  tS  a 


Co^«'"«-«»' New  York 

k». »  F  8t,  Washington.  D.  G. 

flower  Colors 

Use  sur  COLOR  CHART  in  dttcribisr 
tbem.     Priot,  $1 .00  ftttpaM. 
TBE  GABDtMNO  CO,,  Clilcnf, 

• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  OP • • • 

Gardening:  ^lul 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  af  Ten  valuMes,  not 
prepaid,  by  ex  press,  tS7.6QL 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moooo  BtiiUiac,  CHICAGO 


Grannkfhmi 


L^(gFi)^infSrelid»le 

^  j^iisfiroon^pasm 


5  lbs..  11.00,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2for2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  10 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $S.00.    Si>ecial  prices  oo  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

1»VRE  CULTURE  i^GARDEN  Onr  SPAWN.  S.'e".i^7SS?hSlo,Si« 


tifbi  tubes,  so  that  tha  exact-sort  i)Aayi>eraprodncedand  the  extent  of  the  iQOculation^of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.^ By  this  selection  of  Tirietfei  th^  inferior 
yieldini;  kinds  are  avoided.     Price  per  brick  3"     """  ..     ~ 

$1.25: 


yieldinff  kinds  are  avoided. 

~     3:  £  lbs..  $2.75:  IQO  lbs..  $10.00. 


Price  per  brick  35c:  5  lbs.  $125.  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs.' 


VAUGHAN'S 

CHICAOOi  84-8a  Rmidolpli  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORKx  14  Barolay  St. 


Our  Farni  Annual 

FOR  1908, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free ,  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINO  WHEN  WIOTIN^Qle 


¥•!•  XVII. 


$2.00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 


CHlCAQO.f  DECEMBER  i.  1908. 


Single  Copy 
10  Cents 


No.  390 


CLEMATIS    PANICULATA. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


afiHATISES  AND  OTHBR  HARDY  VINES. 

As  all  plantsmen  know,  the  hardy 
clematis  family  forms  a  group  of  most 
desirable  hardy  climbers;  they  are  suit- 
able to  plant  in  almost  any  place  where 
the  fancy  of  the  gardener  or  grower  de- 
sires to  have  them,  so  I  will  not  en- 
large on  that  topic,  as  full  details  can 
be  found  in  Bailey's  Bncylopedia,  also 
in  the  leading  catalogues  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Glancing,  mentally,  over  the  field,  it 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  clem- 
atis family  would  prove  a  fascinating 
pastime  for  the  plant  breeder  of  ample 
means  and  leisure,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that   some   of   our   noted   breeders   may 


soon  be  inspired  to  take  up  the  work, 
if  it  has  not  been  taken  in  hand.  Prob- 
ably it  is  not  generally  known  that  over 
40  years  ago  several  thousand  fine  young 
clematis  seedlings  of  the  lanuginosa  and 
azurea  grandifiora  strain  were  raised  by 
that  enterprising  and  talented  plants- 
man,  the  late  Eugene  Beauma,  at  Mor- 
risiana,  N.  Y.,  in  1864.  Nearly  all  the 
seedlings  produced  very  fine,  large  flow- 
ers, some  of  them  fully  as  good  as  the 
named  varieties  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  The  seed  was  sown  as  soon  as 
matured  in  shallow  wooden  boxes;  the 
young  seedlings  were  then  planted  in  the 
field  the  following  spring  and  left  out 
over  winter;  the  next  year  they  bloomed 
freely.  One  strong  point  in  favor  of 
those  seedlings  was  that  nearly  all  pro- 
duced large  flowers,  adhering  pretty 
closely  to  the  type,  and  they  were  of  un- 


usually healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that,  had  the  good  work 
been  continued,  a  remarkable  strain  could 
have  been  produced. 

Hardy  Varieties  Wanted. 

While  we  seem  to  have  done  little 
towards  improving  the  family,  the  Buro- 
pean  breeders  are  doing  grand  work  along 
that  line.  In  glancing  over  their  cata- 
logues one  can  find  from  50  to  75  or 
more  varieties  and  types  listed.  Nearly 
all  our  leading  firms  are  satisfied  with 
from  five  to  ten  varieties.  They  have, 
evidently,  learned  from  experience  that 
very  few  of  the  large  flowering  varieties 
are  adapted  to  our  climate.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  should  strive  our  utmost 
to  breed  as  good  or  better  varieties  suit- 
able for  our  climate;  perhaps  some  cne 
is  doing  the  good  work  In  silence. 
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Varietiet. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  large 
flowering  varieties,  mostly  of  lanuginosa, 
Jackmani  and  viticella  types,  generally 
catalogued  by  the  leading  firms:  Jack- 
mani, violet  purple;  Henryi,  creamy 
white;  Gypsy  Queen,  dark,  velvety  pur- 
ple; Ramona,  deep  blue,  very  fine;  Mme. 
Baron  Viellard,  shade  of  lavender  pink; 
Ville  de  Lyon,  carmine  red;  Star  of 
India,  shade  of  purple;  Miss  Bateman, 
silvery  white;  Lanuginosa  Candida,  pure 
white;  Belle  of  Woking,  silvery  gray; 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  bluish  lilac, 
double;  Jackmani  Superba,  deep  violet 
purple. 

Clematii  Panlculata 

This  beautiful  and  popular  Japanese 
variety  has  grown  to  be  a  general  favor- 
ite. Its  graceful  sprays  of  fleecy  white 
flowers  are  always  attractive.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  easily  grown 
of  the  family.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  seedlings.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
as  soon  as  matured  in  greenhouse,  and 
the  young  plants  potted  singly,  and  plant- 
ed in  the  field  in  May  or  June.  Other 
methods  are  sometimes  pursued. 

Clematis  Virglnlana. 

This  native  is  found  growing  wild, 
usually  in  moist  places,  near  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  brooks,  by  the  margin  of 
woodlands,  also  in  neglected  fence  cor- 
ners. Its  sprays  of  white  flowers  form 
a  pleasing  sight  in  early  autumn.  It  is 
easily  increased  from  seed. 

Clematis  Flammnla. 

This  European  variety  was  more  ex- 
tensively grown  formerly  than  at  the 
present  time;  it  flowers  in  small  white 
clusters.  Its  roots  are  used  as  stocks 
to  graft  the  large  flowered  varieties  on. 
Krect  Varieties— Semi-Shnibby. 

Clematis  Davidiana — A  late  flowering 
variety,  producing  small  tubular-shaped 
blue  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Grown  from  seed. 

Clematis  Stans — Like  the  preceding, 
only  the  flowers  are  a  light  porcelain 
blue,  produced  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Where  'the  season  is  long  enough 
to  ripen  the  seed  it  is  best  grown  that 
way.  It  is  the  easiest  variety  to  grow 
from  hard  wood  cuttings.  These  should 
be  cut  to  single  eyes,  and  planted  in  the 
greenhouse  bench  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary. In  March  or  April  they  will  be 
well  rooted,  and  should  then  be  potted 
in  8-inch  pots;  they  will  be  ready  to 
plant  in  the  field  in  May  or  June,  and 
will  flower  the  same  season  in  October. 

Outside  of  New  York  state  I  do  not 
think  that  the  large  flowering  varieties 
of  clematis  are  grown  to  any  considerable 
extent,  most  of  the  catalogue  houses  de- 
pending on  the  imported  stock,  although 
home-grown  stock  is  better,  as  several  of 
the  large  New  York  flrms  grow  the  plants 
from  cuttings.  These  are  usually  made 
in  May  and  June  from  the  young  wood. 
The  cuttings  taken  from  plants  started 
in  greenhouses  root  more  readily  than 
those  taken  from  outdoors. 
Earopeaos  Lead. 

In  taking  a  glance  through  a  number 
of  catalogues  it  is  noticed  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  number 
of  varieties  and  classes  listed,  some  of 
the  leading  firms  listing  as  many  as  50  to 
SO  or  more  varieties,  while  our  Amer- 
ican firms  are  satisfied  with  from  6  to 
12.  Is  it  because  we  are  less  enterpris- 
ing? 

Not  having  followed  this  line  of  plants 
continuously,  I  should  like  to  leave  other 
letails  to  experts  in  this  field.    But  there 


is  no  reason  why  the  same  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  roses,  carnations,  glad- 
ioli and  cannas  may  not  also  be  made  in 
the  clematis  family,  and  we  hope  that 
some  of  our  American  hybridisers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunty  here 
offered,  as  there  is  unlimited  room  for 
the  development  of  this  most  useful  and 
ornamental  family  of  climbers. 
Lonlcera  ( floneysockle) . 
This  family  of  hardy  climbers  is  very 
popular,  few  plants  emitting  a  more  de- 
lightful fragrance  than  some  of  the  vari- 
eties   in    this    class.      "As    sweet    as    a 


beds  outside  in  September  and  October, 
where  they  remain  until  planting  time 
the  following  spring.  This  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible  for  a  few 
warm  April  days  start  them  into  growth. 
Propagators  pursue  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  the  different  localities. 

In  the  Japan  section  L.  brachjrpoda  is 
becoming  a  real  pest,  as  it  roots  freely 
from  every  shoot  touching  the  ground; 
birds  are  also  carrying  the  seeds,  and 
where  it  becomes  firmly  established  it  is 
difficult  to  exterminate.  The  type  cata- 
logued as  Italiana  has  generally  super- 
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honeysuckle"  is  an  old-time  expression. 
Some  of  the  new^r  varieties,  notably 
Heckrotti  and  Hendersoni,  are  especially 
adapted  for  pot  culture  and  easily  forced. 
In  the  open  field  they  produce  contin- 
uous blooms  from  June  to  November. 
At  this  writing  the  young  plants  in  the 
field  are  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  a  bouquet 
of  their  graceful  sprays  is  always  pleas- 
ing and  a  delightful  chanjre  at  this 
season.  All  the  varieties  of  honeysuckle 
are  of  easiest  propagation. 
Props  Ration. 

Heckrotti  and  Henderson i.  and  the 
varieties  generally  catalogued  as  Red  and 
Yellow  Coral  and  all  European  varieties 
I  prefer  to  propagate  from  hard  wood 
under  glass.  The  cuttings  are  planted 
on  open  bench  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
.Tanuary.  One  eye  cuttings  are  used 
when  the  joints  are  long.  In  spring  they 
are  planted  in  the  field;  potting  Is  not 
necessary.  During  an  average  season 
they  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  or  more 
and  bloom  freely  in  a  few  months  after 
they  are  planted. 

All  varieties  of  honeysuckle  also  root 
freely  from  green  wood  cuttings,  made 
(luring  the  summer  (in  June  and  July) 
from  yonnpr,  growing  wood,  and  we  grow 
nearly  all  varieties  in  that  manner.  We 
plant  the  cuttings  on  open  benches  in 
greenhouse,  where  they  root  in  a  few 
weeks;  after  they  are  rooted  we  pot  them 
into  3^  or  4-inch  pots,  from  four  to 
six  plants  in  a  pot,  and  place  them  in 


seded  the  above  named,  as  it  is  more  de- 
sirable  in   every  respect 

Ampelopsls  VdtcHif. 

This  useful  climber  is  so  well  known 
that  it  requires  no  description.  It  is  of 
easiest  propagation.  Seeds  of  it  sown 
in  March  or  April  germinate  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  they  can  be  potted  singly  in 
2^-inch  pots,  and  if  shifted  into  4-inch 
and  staked,  will  make  nice  plants  by 
October.  The  pot-grown  plants  have  tbc 
advantage  over  the  field  stock  of  deco- 
rative foliage.  I  have  noticed  that  they 
color  up  finer  under  glass,  as  the  grower 
has  them  under  better  control.  Vari- 
eties of  the  type  like  Robusta  and 
Royalli  and  others  require  to  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings ;  these  root  easily  in 
summer  from  green  wood,  but  I  prefer 
to  make  them  from  hard  wood  cuttings 
in  winter.  A.  quinquefolia,  our  native 
species,  is  useful  in  cold  climates,  owing 
to  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  is  easily 
increased  from  seed. 

Akebla  Quinata 

This  graceful  Japanese  climber  seemed 
to  be  more  common  40  years  ago,  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives. 
Besides  its  fragrant  chocolate-colored 
sweet-scented  flowers,  it  is  free  from  all 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  The  easiest 
way  to  propagate  is  from  the  seed,  bnt 
it  also  roots  freely  from  cuttings  from 
the  young  wood  in  June  and  July.  It 
will  also  root  from  the  maturewood  in 
fall,  but  requires  a  longer  time. 
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Celutmi  Scandens  (Utter  Sweet). 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me 
that  this  beaatifal  native  climber  is  not 
more  popular.  It  has  fine  glossy  foliage 
and  in  autumn  its  orange  seed  pods  are 
charming.  It  is  grown  from  seed.  There 
are  great  variations,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  best  fruiting  strains  they  should  be 
root  grafted.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
to  work  up  this  breed  and  show  them 
pot  grown  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  always 
room  for  fine  berried  plants,  and  few 
plants  are  more  attractive  than  these 
when  full  of  their  charming  seed  berries. 
I  intended  to  continue  this  paper,  but 
find  it  is  getting  too  bulky,  and  fear  it 
may  tax  the  patience  and  trespass  too 
much  on  the  time  of  Ihe  reader. 

Antoine  Wintzer. 


HINTS  ON  PRUNING  aEMATISES. 

Perhaps  no  phase  in  the  culture  of 
these  beautiful  climbing  plants  is  less 
understood  by  amateurs  than  the  pruning 
of  the  many  varieties  that  now  exist,  yet 
the  operation  is  comparatively  simple 
when  we  know  to  what  section  a  variety 
belongs.  Clematises  are  grouped  into  six 
main  divisions  or  types,  viz.,  Montana, 
patens,  Florida,  lanuj^^inosa,  viticella  and 
Jackmanii,  says  a  correspondent  of  The 
Garden.  Plants  belonging  to  the  first 
three  ejections  flower  on  the  old  wood  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  and  very 
little  pruning  will  be  needed  for  these, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  thin  out 
old,  worn-out  wood  and  leaving  the  vig- 
orous young  shoots  their  full  length. 
The  brtst  time  to  prune  these  is  Novem- 
ber. 

The  lanuginosa  section  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  the  flowers  being 
produced  on  short  shoots  that  emanate 
chiefly  from  vigorous  shoots  of  the  prev- 
ious year.  Pruning  of  this  section  is 
best  douvi  in  Februai-y,  shortening  last 
year's  shoots  back  one-third  or  one-half 
of  their  entire  length.  The  viticella  and 
Jackmanii  varieties  flower  in  autumn  on 
wood  that  is  produced  during  the  summer, 
and  these  are  best  pruned  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground  in  early  spring, 
so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  vig- 
orous growths  from  the  base. 

The  training  of  these  plants  is  fre- 
quently much  neglected,  the  shoots  be- 
ing in  very  many  instances  allowed  to 
look  after  themselves  and  twine  their 
leaf-stalks  around  each  other  at  will,  the 
result  at  the  end  of  the  summer  being  a 
tangled  mass  that  is  exceedingly  diflBcult 
to  deal  with.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  work  of  training  during  the  grow- 
ing period,  thinning  out  all  weak  growths 
and  thus  giving  the  vigorous  shoots  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  I  have  been  asked  so  often 
questions  as  to  the  pruning  of  clematises 
that  I  thought  the  above  information 
would  be  most  welcome.  The  family  is 
split  up  in  many  groups,  and  all  are 
beautiful. 


HUNDBEDS  of  thousands  of  catalpas  are 
being  planted  by  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico  for  ties.  Black  walnut  is  also 
being  experimented  with. 

AURORA,  III.— J.  A.  Young,  manager 
of  the  Aurora  Nursery  Co.,  has  been  en- 
gaged with  a  large  force  of  men  at  Syc- 
amore, beautifying  the  DeKalb  county 
court  house  grounds  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 


CATALPA  CULTURB. 

The  seed  used  for  profitable  catalpa 
culture  must  all  be  of  the  particular 
species  known  as  hardy  catalpa;  the 
others  for  wood  production,  are  not  worth 
planting.  A  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  con- 
taining little  alkali  is  best.  When  young 
trees  make  a  low  branching  growth  on- 
suited  for  posts  or  poles  they  should  be 
cut  ofB  close  to  the  ground,  when  two  or 
three  years  old.  Several  shoots  will 
spring  up  from  each  stump  and  grow 
vigorously,  and  the  competition  for  sun- 
light stimulates  height  growth  and  en- 
courages natural  pruning,  enabling  the 
trees  to  form  straighter  stems,  with  fewer 
branches.  All  but  the  strongest  one  or 
two  sprouts  are  removed. 

After  10  years  under  best  conditions 
the  first  crop  has  gained  the  size  at  which 
it  can  be  cut  most  profitably  for  posts. 
Each  tree  should  then  produce  one  first- 
class  post,  worth  12-14  cents,  one  second- 
class  post  worth  eight  cents,  and  two  or 
three  stays  worth  three  cents  each.  From 
the  small  and  crooked  limbs  considerable 
firewood  is  secured,  which,  in  a  large 
plantation,  is  sawed  into  stove  lengths 
and  piled  convenient  for  shipping  at  the 
same  time  that  the  posts  are  sawed. 
After  all  material  of  value  has  been  re- 
moved, men  go  through  the  plantation 
with  long  poles  which  are  pushed  ahead 
of  them  under  the  brush.  When  a  con- 
siderable amount  has  been  collected  the 
pole  is  tilteil  upright,  forming  a  neat  pile 
of  brush,  for  ^burning.  The  plantation 
is  thus  kept  free  from  obstructions.  A 
vigorous  root  system  has  now  developed, 
and  future  crops  are  grown  from  sprouts 


in  eight  years.  Catalpa  heartwood  forms 
early  and  on  this  account  the  tree  is 
especially  adapted  for  wood  crops  of  short 
rotation.  Other  favorable  qualities  are 
its  speedy  growth,  its  power  of  endur- 
ing frequent  cutting  back,  and  its  light 
weight.  The  wood  is  strong,  straight- 
grained,  and  durable. 

The  Y«.ggy  plantation,  four  miles  north- 
west of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  comprises 
500  acres  of  catalpa,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  profitable  in  the 
country.  The  trees  are  planted  at  in- 
tervals of  four  feet  in  rows  six  feet 
apart,  or  1800-1900  per  acre.  Thus,  if 
each  tree  yielded  posts  to  the  value  of 
30  cents,  an  acre  would  yield  $544.60 
every  six  years,  not  including  the  fire- 
wood. The  Taggy  plantation  is  cut  by 
the  strip  system.  A  total  of  021/^  acres 
is  cut  annually,  but  the  strips  are  so  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  plantation  that 
the  openings  are  not  conspicuous.  The 
farm  contains  also  300  acres  of  apple 
trees,  but  catalpa  is  counted  the  surer 
crop.  A  year  ago  the  late  freeze  almost 
completely  destroyed  the  apple  crop,  and 
to  ofTset  its  loss  a  double  portion  of 
catalpa  was  harvested. 


LANDSCAPE  WORK  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

The  location  of  the  new  parliament 
buildings  at  Regina.  Saskatchewan,  is  on 
the  south  hank  of  what  used  to  be  known 
as  the  resen'oir,  which  was  simply  formed 
by  the  damming  of  the  Wascana  creek. 
The  site,  which  stands  fairly  high  above 
the  surroundings,  looks  straight  north 
into  the  city  of  Regina  across  the  lake, 
and  is  probably  the  best  position  obtain- 
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able  for  the  purpose.  An  eight-foot  re- 
taining wall  has  been  built  around  the 
south  and  part  of  the  north  side  of  lake, 
and  a  splendid  new  dam  and  bridge  of 
reinforced  concrete  at  the  west  end  of 
lake  or  outlet,  while  the  other  bridge  of 
the  same  material  at  the  east  end  or  in- 
let is  about  completed.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  soil  have  been  excavated  from  the 
bed  of  the  lake  and  dumped  behind  the 
retaining  walls,  so  that  when  the  lake  is 
allowed  to  fill  up  there  will  be  a  very 
fine  body  of  water,  which,  with  the  sur- 
rounding plantation,  will  make  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  finest  building  in  Saskatche- 
wan. The  building  itself,  which  is  being 
erected  by  Peter  Lyall  &  Sons  of  Mon- 
treal, will  cost  about  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.  In  the 
planting  of  the  surrounding  park,  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  100.000 
trees  and  shrubs  will  be  required.  The 
northwest  portion,  comprising  some  50 
acres  (Wascana  park),  belongs  to  the 
city  of  Regina,  and  is  already  half 
planted.  The  citizens  of  Regina  are  in 
hopes  that  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan may  be  located  here,  and  that  the 
building  itself  will  be  eventually  erected 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park. 

W. 


WHITE  FLOWERING  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

The  horse  chestnut  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  existence,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  fails  to  do  well  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  does  not  show 
its  full  beauty  as  in  the  British  Isles 
and  European  countries  generally.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  however,  shows 
that,  at  least  in  I^ong  Island,  N.  Y.. 
where  the  photograph  was  taken,  good 
specimens  can  be  found  in  this  countiy. 
The  effect  of  a  number  of  trees  of  this 
species,  all  in  flower  at  once,  is  indescrib- 
ably beautiful,  and  when  the  trees  are 
so  well  feathered  below  that  they  sweep 
the  lawn  all  around,  the  nuisance  of  the 
falling  nuts  and  leaf  stalks  in  autumn 
is  much  less  than  when  they  stand  on  a 
clean  stem.  This  shedding  of  nuts  and 
foliage  is  its  worst  fault,  and  it  is  a 
bad  one,  preventing  its  being  planted  on 
lawns  as  freely  as  its  beauties  would  war- 
rant and  making  it  more  suitable  for  a 
park  tree. 

For  lawn  trees  some  of  the  double 
varieties  that  bear  no  fruit  but  flower 
just  as  freely  as  the  single-flowered 
kinds  are  more  suitable.  They  are  neat 
in  habit  and  attractive  from  the  first 
year  they  arc  planted  onwards,  while 
the  red  flowering  forms  are  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  common  varieties  are 
so  easily  propagated  by  sowing  the  nuts 
in  fall  and  transplanting  the  seedlings 
that  no  other  method  is  practiced  or  nec- 
essary, but  where  it  is  necessary  to  propa- 
gate any  special  varieties  this  may  be 
done  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  com- 
mon variety,  or  by  bringing  down  shoots 
from  stools  and  layering  in  the  usual 
way.  The  horse  chestnut  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soils  and  in 
sheltered  valleys  where  the  cold  winds 
in  spring  do  not  reach  the  tender  shoots ; 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
good  trees  are  often  seen  on  high  lands. 
But,  to  see  it  in  its  fullest  beauty,  the 
former  conditions  are  necessary. 


the  special  kind  of  tree  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  of  its  uses.  The  cards  are 
made  of  stout  paper,  and  are  strongly 
framed,  with  a  glass  front,  in  an  iron 
rim.  There  is  a  story  current  in  certain 
circles  of  a  park  superintendent  who 
thought  he  would  have  his  trees  all 
named,  so  he  looked  up  the  botanical  name 
of  the  lime  and  found  it  to  be  citrus. 
The  common  European  Hme  tree  must 
therefore  be  Citrus  Europseus,  and  that 
accordingly  was  the  name  he  adopted. 
Tilia,  the  lime  tree,  he  had  never  heard 
of. 


A  HEDGE  OF  AZALEA  AMOENA. 

Although,  botanically  speaking,  a  vari- 
ety of  Azalea  Indica,  A.  amcena  is  much 
hardier  than  the  majority  of  the  Indian 


A  KEW  TREE  LABEL. 

The  larger  trees  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew  have,  since  the  advent  of  the  new 
director,  been  labeled  with  nicely  framed 
cards,  says  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
These  little  cards  contain  descriptions  of 
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azaleas  and  is  largely  grown  as  an  out- 
door shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
these,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
which  well  depicts  its  habit  and  freedom 
of  flowering.  There  is  a  general  idea 
prevalent  that  azaleas  will  not  thrive  in 
any  soil  but  peat,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  they  will  do  well  in  any  soil  not  con- 
taining lime  in  too  great  quantity.  Some 
growers  claim  that  by  applying  Epsom 
salts  to  the  soil  containing  lime  it  can 
be  made  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
azaleas,  rhododendrons  end  ericaceous 
plants  generally,  but  it  is  better  when- 
ever possible  to  plant  such  shrubs  as  are 
suited  to  the  soil  than  to  try  and  alter 
it  to  suit  the  shrubs. 

Where  a  plantation  of  this  azalea  has 
to  be  made  it  is  safest  to  choose  a  more 
or  less  protected  position.  Although  it 
will  not  thrive  in  very  dense  shade,  yet 
some  of  the  finest  plants  of  it  we  ever 
saw  were  growing  in  the  partial  shade 
of  a  woodland  walk,  where  large  and 
small  trees  and  other  shrubs  were  also 
present  and  all,  as  it  were,  fighting  for 
the  mastery  of  the  soil.  This  proves  that 
when  established  A.  amoena  can  take 
care  of  itself;  still  it  would  not  be  good 
policy  to  plant  it  among  other  shrubs 
that  had  already  obtained  a  hold.  In 
new  plantations  it  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  treated  with  the  rest,  but  when  it  is 
desired  to  introduce  it  into  a  collection 
already   planted,    then    some   of    the   old 


soil  must  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
good  new  compost,  and  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  prevent  the  roots  of 
other  trees  entering  the  azalea  quarters 
until  the  latter  have  obtained  a  good 
hold.  The  photograph  from  which  our 
illustration  was  prepared  was  taken  at 
Dosoris,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


The  sorrel  tree  of  the  south,  Oxyden- 
drum  ari)oreum,  has  been  beautifully  col- 
ored  this  season. 

Pruning  at  time  of  planting  trees  is 
very  important;  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
roots  in  taking  a  new  hold. 

We  note  with  regret  that,  according  to 
our  Dayton,  O.,  correspondent,  the  Na- 
tional Gash  Register  Go.  has  largely  dis- 
continued its  landscape  work  around  the 
grounds. 

The  pretty  small  yellow  flowers  of 
the  witch  hazel  make  this  southern 
shrub  very  attractive  now.  It  is  a 
beautiful  subject  for  planting  along  the 
edges  of  wood  or  shrubbery  plantations. 

Planted  in  moderately  sheltered  po- 
sitions, where  they  are  protected  from 
cold  winds  in  spring  that  damage  the 
young  foliage,  the  Japanese  maples  are 
very  beautiful.  There  is  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  foliage  and  coloring  and 
they  are  fine  for  massing  in  large  beds 
or   in   sheltered   bays   in    the   shrubbery. 

Many  trees  that  will  not  thrive  on 
wet  soils,  when  a  hole  is  dug  and  they  are 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  do  well 
if  planted  practically  on  the  sur- 
face, the  roots  being  covered  with  a  little 
soil.  Treated  this  way  the  roots  do  not 
get  down  to  the  lower,  wet  layers  of 
soil  but  keep  up  where  the  air  can  reach 
them.  Gareful  staking  at  first  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  prevent  their  blow- 
ing about. 

Shbubs  or  trees  that  are  beautiful  in 
flower  in  early  summer  and  again  attrac- 
tive in  fall,  when  covered  with  berries, 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  choke 
berry  (Pyrus  arbutifolia)  is  one  of 
these,  its  beautiful  sprays  of  white  flow- 
ers in  May  covering  the  entire  bush, 
while  the  bright  red  berries  are  very 
fine  now.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  small 
trees  for  a  mixed  plantation  or  for  large 
groups,  thriving  anywhere  and  strictly 
hardy. 

The  constant  raking  out  of  fallen 
leaves  and  twigs  from  shrubberies  deprives 
the  roots  of  a  great  deal  of  nutriment  and 
is  not  advisable.  Were  these  rakings 
rotted  down,  mixed  with  manure  and  old 
soil  and  replaced  there  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  tidy  appearance  of  the 
shrubs,  but  this  is  seldom  done  and  the 
plants  suffer  because  of  the  removal  of 
their  natural  food  on  the  surface.  This 
often  drives  them  down  into  an  unsuit- 
able subsoil. 

Mixed  Shbubs  are  not  always  at- 
tractive but,  where  a  mixed  plantation, 
as  distinct  from  large  blocks  of  one 
kind,  is  projected,  endeavor  to  get  in  a 
variety  of  foliage.  The  ailanthus  and 
sumach,  for  instance,  have  fine,  fern-like 
foliage  and  soon  get  above  the  others. 
Then  light  feathery  plants  like  the  tam- 
arisk make  a  break  and  give  a  light 
effect  to  that  portion  of  the  shrubbery 
where  it  is  grown.  A  few  taller  grow- 
ing trees  of  not  too  spreading  habit 
grown  in  standard  form,  also  help  to 
break  the  monotony  of  a  regular  bank  of 
shrubs.  Some  varieties  at  least  having 
fine  autumn  foliage  should  be  in  all 
groups.  ^_/ 
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Sweet  Violets. 


Spray  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  as 
well  as  the  upper. 

An  occasional  light  feeding  with  nitrate 
of  soda  helps  the  foliage  on  Marie  Louise. 

A  Little  dry  soot  and  lime  to  kill 
slugs  and  small  snails.  It  is  a  fertilizer 
as  well. 

Remove  the  self-fertilized  flowers  on 
sight,  as  they  are  a  great  strain  on  the 
resources  even  of  the  healthiest  plants. 


THE  VIOLET  IN  HISTORY. 

The  modest  little  violet  has  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  with  whose  dynasty  it  is 
now  insepar&t>iy  known  as  a  badge. 
When  the  emperor  was  exiled  to  Elba 
he  promised  to  return  with  the  violets, 
and  his  adherents  toasted  him  as  "Cor- 
poral Violctte,"  wore  purple  rings  en- 
graved with  the  words  ''Elle  reparaitra 
au  printemps"  (It  will  return  in  the 
spring.)  The  question  "Almez-vous  la 
violette?"  (Do  you  like  the  violet?) 
was  the  shibboleth  of  adherents  of  the 
exile,  ir  the  person  interrogated  was  a 
Bonapartist  he  replied  *Eh  bien,"  and 
the  questioner  continued  "EUe  reparaitra 
au  printemps,'*  in  allusion  to  the  Em- 
peror's nickname  of  "Corporal  Violette," 
says  Home  Notes.         * 

When  the  Ex-Empress  Eugenie  de- 
cided to  accept  the  offer  of  marriage 
from  Napoleon  III,  she  appeared  one 
evening  with  violets  in  her  dress  and 
hair,  and  she  carried  a  large  bouquet 
of  violets,  to  show  that  she  had  already 
adopted  the  flower  of  her  future  hus- 
band's dynasty  as  her  own. 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

The  unseasonably  hot  weather  has  had 
the  effect  on  violets  of  making  the 
plants  soft  in  growth,  requiring  great 
care,  as  this  hot  weather  changes  to  cold- 
er, in  not  getting  caught  with  the  soil 
too  wet.  This  wet  condition  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  an  attack  of  spot,  which 
means  a  ruined  crop.  The  way  to  avoid 
this,  as  much  as  possible,  is  to  run  the 
soil  a  little  dry  yet,  still  have  enough 
moisture  left  in  the  soil  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy.  Give  all  the  air  possible, 
night  and  day :  Instead  of  shutting  the 
ventilators  at  night  when  it  is  sharp 
and  frosty,  leave  them  well  open,  an<l 
turn  on  the  steam  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature.  This  helps  to  harden  the 
plants  off  before  real  winter  weather 
sets  in.  Syringe  often  for  red  spider, 
and  use  liquid  nicotine  for  keeping  down 
the  black  fly,  this  insect  being  as  destruc- 
tive as  black  spot,  when  once  it  secures 
a  good  foothold. 

Supposing  the  plants  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  free  from  insect  pests,  they 
will  be  beginning  to  bloom  a  little  now ; 
do  not  disbud  any  longer,  but  dispose  of 
the  early  flowers  to  the  commission  man 
if  you  have  no  local  demand.  Although 
the  first  flowers  are  poor  they  are  on 
the  first  flowera  are  poor  they  are  pro- 
duced when  the  supply  is  short,  and 
if  ther«»  exists  any  demand  at  all,  as  there 
usually  does,  these  early  violets  will 
bring  a  better  price  than  the  best  flow- 
ers will  when  they  are  in  full  crop  every- 
where. The  best  varieties  to  grow  in 
this  section  are  Lady  Hume  Campbell 
and  Princess  of  Wales ;  as  Marie  Louise 
gets  the  spot  so  very  easily,  few  care  to 
take  chances  on  it.  Princess  of  Wales 
is  easily  grown,  the  flowers  are  more  in 
demand   and   bring  a   better   price   than 


the  doubles,  so  this  is  now  largely  grown 
instead  of  ]jady  Campbell  and  Marie 
Louise.  E.*!stern  giown  violets  are  much 
larger  than  it  is  i)08sible  to  grow  them 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  although 
lacking  odor,  dominate  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket and  lower  the  price  of  local  violets, 
alth.ouirh  these  are  superior  in  fragrance. 
The  single  violets  are  not  affected  so 
much  as  the  doubles,  sell  better  and  bring 
better  prices.  In  conclusion  we  may  say 
water  carefully,  keep  the  soil  well  stirred, 
give  plenty  of  ventilation,  use  auto  spray- 
er with  nicotine  for  black  fly,  use  a  quick, 
sharp  syringing  for  red  spider ;  do  not  let 
the  syringing  degenerate  into  a  watering. 
Michigan.  G.  F.  C. 

The  Rose  Corner, 

Be  careful  with  the  spraying  now. 
Cold  Water  for  red  spider;  Cayenne 
pepper  for  Ihrips. 

Mrs.  Jardine  is  a  fine  grower  and  the 
flowers  are  very  beautiful  in  the  earlier 
stages. 

The  pink  tint  that  often  appears  on 
Bride  now  and  a  little  later  is  not  a  sign 
of  ill  health,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

Roses  that  blush  in  the  sun  are  the 
latest  production  of  a  Japanese  florist, 
according  to  a  London,  Eng.,  paper.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  pink  in  the 
shade,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  it 
becomes  crimson. 

The  new  English  raised  hybrid  tea, 
Joseph  Lowe,  looks  promising.  It  has 
been  grown  over  there  principally  un- 
der glass  for  cutting.  The  coloring  is 
very  beautiful — like  a  glorified  La 
France — and  it  originated  as  a  sport 
of  Belle  Siebrecht. 


few  light  frosts  will  do  much  towards 
putting  the  plants  into  a  restful  condi- 
tion, and  after  they  have  been  exposed 
to  these  it  will  be  safe  to  bring  the  earli- 
est ones  under  glass  or  into  a  cold-stor- 
age house.  Beyond  taking  the  unripened 
ends  of  the  shoots  the  ramblers  will  need 
no  pruning  at  starting  time,  but  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  have  to  be  cut  back 
fairly  hard.  The  strongest  growers  need 
more  length  of  stem  left  than  the  weaker 
ones,  but  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
good  eyes  is  suitable.  Tea  roses  only 
need  the  weak  shoots  or  any  chance  bits 
of  dead  wood  removed.  Whether  for 
winter  or  spring  use,  always  start  slowly 
with  very  cool  treatment  and  increase 
the  temperature  as  the  growth  develops. 

SOUTHERN  GROWN  ROSES. 

We  have  been  experimenting  quite  ex- 
tensively with  roses  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  south  and  we  have  watched 
carefully  the  difference  of  growth  under 
similar  conditions  of  field  grown  roses 
from  the  Gulf  states,  the  middle  south, 
California  and  the  middle  Atlantic 
states,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in 
particular.  We  have  had  failures  from 
all  these  sections,  and  from  each  section 
we  have  had  roses  that  for  vigor  of 
growth  and  freedom  of  bloom  could  not 
be  excelled. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  field 
grown  roses,  to  give  good  results,  must 
be  reasonably  mature,  and  to  give  the 
best  results,  must  be  thoroughly  mature, 
and  that  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  plants 
must  be  checked  somehow  before  the 
plants  are  lifted.  Carrying  this  experi- 
ment further,  our  vice-president,  Antolne 
Wintzer,  has  found  that  hard  wood  cut- 
tings of  many  varieties  of  roses  will  root 


HBDOE    OF    AZALEA    AMCBNA    IN    FLOWER. 

Growing  at  Dosoris,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


POT  ROSES. 

A  restful  condition  of  the  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  pots  during  the 
summer  is  now  desirable,  a  cool,  airy 
dpot  outside,  where  they  are  quite  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers  being  best  for 
them.  Drying  the  roots  is  not  necessary 
or  advisable,  as  moisture  is  just  as  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  development  of  good 
eyes  and  ripened  wood  as  sun  and  air. 
If  there  are  any  plants  that  need  repot- 
ting it  may  be  done  now,  but  those  that 
only  need  topdressing  can  be  left  until 
they   are   put   in   order  for  starting.     A 


much  more  readily  from  wood  taken  from 
southern  grown  roses,  showing  to  us  con- 
clusively that  this  wood  is  much  more 
mature  and  capable  of  doing  good  work, 
if  properly  handled. 

We  have  noted  the  practice  of  north- 
em  nurserymen  to  dig  their  rose  bushes 
earlier  and  earlier  to  fill  fall  orders.  We 
are  positive  that  the  worst  south- 
ern grown  roses  that  we  ever  received 
were  better  roses  by  far  than  northern 
grown  roses,  dug  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, unless  checked  by  severe  drought. 
CoNABD  &  Jones  Co. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MADAGASCAR. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FEE  ORIENTALS   (EARLY  GUY  HAMILTON). 


NOTES  IN  SEASON. 

If  the  grower  has  everything  indoors 
ship-shape  and  can  devote  some  time  to 
the   outside  work,   it   would   be   a   good 
plan  to  haul  as  much  soil  in  readiness 
for  next  season's  compost  as  he  can  dur- 
ing  the   open   weather;   also   manure  to 
mix  with  same.     Although  we  prefer  to 
do  the  mixing  in  the  early  spring  it  seems 
that  we  get  more  value  from  the  manure 
in  this  wav.    At  least  we  have  found  the 
plants  here  did  better  in  the  soil  mixed 
in   the  spring  than   they  did   planted  in 
the  soil  composted  in  the  fall.     Whether 
it  was  due  to  coarseness  of  the  soil  pre- 
pared in  the  spring,  being  less  compact 
and  less  liable  to  become  a  solid  mass,  on 
the  tables  or  beds,  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  prefer  to  plant  in  the  more  open  soil 
due   to  the  addition  of   the  half  decom- 
posed manure.     But  as  one  usually  has 
so  much  to  look  after  in  the  spring,  it 
is  best  to  handle  some  of  the  soil  at  this 
season,  or  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  until   the  frost  pute  a  stop 
to  the  work  in  question.  Be  sure  to  dump 
the    soil    where    the    water    will    drain 
away  from  it.     It  can  be  thrown  up  in 
a  ridge  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  shovel  a  carry-oflE  for  the  water 
at  *the   edge   of    the   pile.     The   manure 
should  be  ricked  up  also  and  left  in  this 
manner  until   spring  when   it  should  be 
turned  several  times  before  beginning  to 
mix  with  the  soil.     Full  directions  will 
be  given   in  due  season   for  the   mixing 
of  the  rose  compost  for  indoor  planting, 
but  in  reference  to  the  grade  of  soil,  if 
own   root  stock   is   to  be  planted,  select 
the    heavy    soil    containing    considerable 
clay,   the  stiffest  soil  procurable  in  fact 
that   has   been   set   to   grass   for   several 
years.     Otherwise  it  w'U  contain  too  lit- 


tle fiber  to  be  suitable  for  roses.  For 
grafted  stock  a  much  lighter  soil  will  an- 
swer, as  manetti  stocks  are  used  prin- 
cipally in  grafting  for  indoor  growing  and 
they  seem  to  thrive  in  a  soil  containing 
sand.  A  soil  that  dries  rapidly  will  be 
found  to  suit  the  grafted  stock  far  bet- 
ter than  the  extremely  heavy  clay  soils. 
Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
about  suitable  soil  for  roses,  but  if  one 
knows  of  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  grass  continuously, 
or  in  fact  good  crops  of  anything,  it 
stands  to  reason,  the  rose  will  also  do 
well  in  such  soil,  if  as  before  stated, 
it  has  been  set  to  grass  long  enough  to 
contain  fibrous  grass  roots,  and  plenty 
of   them. 

As  for  the  indoor  work  tieing  is  now 
in  oi-der.  Take  pains  to  keep  the  plante 
well  tied  but  not  to  crowd  them  too 
close  to  the  stakes;  from  now  on  they 
should  have  all  the  light  and  air  between 
and  around  them  they  can  get  and  tieing 
certainly  is  a  means  towards  this  end. 
It  also*  trains  the  plants  and  prevents 
the  unsightly  crooked  stems,  which  are 
in  some  cases  unsalable.  If  the  very 
early  planted  stocks  have  many  feeding 
roots  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  we  know 
of  nothing  better  than  a  light  top  dress- 
ing of  pulverized  sheep  manure  applied 
occasionally  and  as  cultivation  with  any 
kind  of  tools  is  out  of  the  question  at 
this  stage  the  surface  of  the  soil  can  be 
rubbed  over  with  the  hands  after  clean- 
ing off  yellow  leaves.  This  will  answer 
every  purpose  of  cultivation.  Avoid 
heavy  mulching  of  any  kind  during  the 
fall  months.  A  little  later  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure  will  be  necessary, 
but  as  it  is  rather  early  in  the  season 
for  this  we  will  discuss  this  way  of 
feeding    later.  E. 


The  Greenhouse. 


NEW  EARLY  GHRYSANTHEMUnS. 

Early  chrysanthemums  must  be  big  in 
these  days,  besides  being  perfect  in  other 
respects;  the  following  have  been  grand 
and  are  assured  of  place  among  ^arly 
October  bloomers: 

Madagascar  (Calvat)  is  aa  early  golden 
yellow  that  is  a  satisfactory  sort  in 
every  way;  3%  feet  high,  perfectly 
foliaged.  it  requires  no  special  care,  but 
is  big  and  very  durable. 

Fee  Orientale  (Nonin)  is  an  early  Guy 
Hamilton,  ready  to  cut  by  October  10-12 ; 
not  a  commercial  for  shipping,  but  one 
that  the  general  florist  can  grow  with 
satisfaction  for  his  home  trade.  It  is 
beautiful  beyond  words ;  white  with  glow- 
ing  golden   center. 

Virginia  Poehlmann  (Poehlmann)  is 
another  white  beauty,  globular,  elegant  in 
stem  and  foliage,  a  very  easy  doer;  it  is 
probably  owing  to  our  cuttings  being*  so 
late  that  stems  were  shorter  than  we 
like,  though  it  is,  of  course,  semi-dwarf 
like  the  parent.  In  all  probability  every 
florist  in  the  United  States  will  be  grow- 
ing this  variety  by  another  year. 

MUe.  Marguerite  Desjouis  (Liger) 
will  also  hold  place  in  November  as  the 
peer  of  any  midseason  commercial. 
Wells  says  that  in  England  it  is  good  in 
September,  October  and  November,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  it  is  stopped.  Here 
it  finishes  in  early  October  and  is  a  per- 
fect globe,  standing  lightly  on  a  stiff 
slender  stem;  the  form  and  purity  of 
whiteness  are  delightful,  and  there  are 
no  failures.    It  is  destined  for  a  leader. 

S.  A.  H. 
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LIME  Uf  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

A  well-posted  writer  on  greenhouse 
subjects  once  said  there  was  scarcely  a 
soil,  as  used  in  greenhouses  in  the  United 
States,  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
an  application  of  lime  some  time  during 
the  growing  season.  This  is  no  doubt 
correct.  We  wish  to  consider  the  kind 
of  lime,  the  time  of  application  and  the 
quantity.  Generally  speaking,  by  liming 
we  mean  an  application  of  air-slacked 
lime,  or  such  slacked  by  a  partial  appli- 
cation of  water  only — ^just  enough  to  re- 
duce the  rock  lime  to  a  fine  powder.  Re- 
cently, however,  our  agriculturists  hive 
learned  that  pulverized  natural  limestone, 
unbumed,  while  doing  the  same  service 
as  the  air-slacked,  has  none  of  its  caustic 
properties,  hence  is  much  safer  to  use. 
To  help  matters  along,  numerous  quar- 
ries are  now  manufacturing  such  lime 
dust  especially  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  this 
lime  dust  can  be  made  a  component  part 
of  the  soil  without  the  least  danger  of 
damage — in  other  words,  we  can  use  as 
much  as  we  like  to  and  should  be  sure 
to  use  enough — at  least  one  ton  per 
acre  and  much  more  if  possible. 

Lime  directly  aids  in  the  formation 
of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  or,  more  plainly, 
it  helps  to  reduce  organic  matter  into 
plant  food.  Thus  a  soil  which  has  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  manure  year 
after  year  would  become  too  acid  for 
good  crop  production  without  lime,  while 
a  poor  soil,  lacking  in  humus  or  organic 
matter  would,  by  heavy  liming,  quickly 
become  unproductive,  as  the  lime  would 
reduce  the  small  contents  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  plain,  then,  to  get  the  best  results 
we  should  fill  our  soils  with  plenty  of 
organic  matter  and  then  use  ample  lime 
to  make  this  organic  matter  available. 
The  greenhouse  man  will  find  that  when 
a  crop  is  removed  and  the  same  soil  is 


to  be  used  again,  a  good  dressing  of 
lime,  thoroughly  worked  in,  will  be  a 
great  help. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

A  paper  read  by  Win.  Turner  before  the  Hon- 
moQth  Ooonty  Hortlcoltaral  Society  at  lU  meet- 
ing at  Oceanic  N.  J..  September  11,  1908. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  an  In- 
teresting one,  but  when  any  one  consid- 
ers the  numerous  species  and  varieties 
that  adapt  themselves  to  stove  treatment, 
they  will  readily  realize  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to  cul- 
ture, etc.  Stove  plants  may  be  graded 
into  two  classes,  flowering  plants  and 
foliage  plants,  both  requiring  the  same 
treatment  practically  as  to  heat  and 
moisture,  and  one  just  as  important  as 
the  other,  wliile  the  flowering  plants  lack 
the  brilliant  foliage.  Their  choice  and 
delicate  blossoms  compel  admiration. 

If  I  had  the  means  it  would  be  one  of 
my  greatest  delights  to  visit  the  natural 
habitats  of  the  different  varieties  of  ex- 
otics that  we  grow  in  our  stove  houses. 
I  can  almost  picture  to  myself  a  trip  up 
the  Amazon  river  and  see  Nature  taking 
care  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
chaste  lilies  extant,  Eucharis  Amazonica, 
or  a  trip  through  tropical  India  to  see 
the  hedges  of  crotons  and  other  foliage 
plants.    The  sight  must  be  grand.  ' 

Old  Time  Spedmcns. 
We  all  know  that  horticulture  and 
floriculture  has  advanced  apace  during 
recent  years  in  most  lines,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  advanced  much  in 
the  skill  of  producing  stove  plants.  I 
look  back  to  my  young  days  and  call  to 
mind  those  perfect  specimens  that  were 
in  the  different  stove  houses  at  that  time ; 
it  took  a  master's  hand  to  produce  them,« 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  we 
have  not  their  equal  today.    I  don't  want 


to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  material  is  in  khe  country  to 
produce  those  noble  specimens,  but  the 
demand  has  run  in  other  channels,  and 
naturally  the  grower  uses  his  skill  where 
it  is  most  appreciated. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  In 
growing  stove  plants  successfully  is  the 
house.  Here  is  one  handicap  to  the  pri- 
vate gardener.  Usually  in'  building .  a 
private  range  of  greenhouses  everything 
must  be  in  spick  and  span  order,  with 
broad  cement  walks,  one  of.  the  very 
worst  things  that  can  be  put  into  a  plant 
house. 

If  our  employers  would  be  satisfied 
with  brick  walks  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  stove  plants,  as  the  bricks  would  ab- 
sorb moisture,  whereas  a  cement  walk 
is  dry  in  a  few  minutes  after  dampening 
down.  The  best  house  in  my  estimation 
for  growing  good  plants  is  an  even  span 
with  plenty  of  head  room ;  also,  to  make 
it  an  ideal  house,  have  enough  piping,  so 
that  the  required  temperature  can  be 
kept  up  without  having  what  I  shall 
term  a  fiery  heat.  Stove  plants,  while 
they  delight  in  a  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature, dislike  dryness.  Quite  a  hum- 
ber  of  new  plants  have  been  sent  out  in 
recent  years,  some  good,  some  poor;  in 
fact,  a  limited  few  that  will  eclipse  the 
old  standard  varieties. 

•NoyeitkB. 

When  Pandanus  Sanderiana  was  first 
sent  out,  it  was  thought  it  would  eclipse 
P.  Veitchi,  but  P.  Veitchi  stands  head 
and  shoulders  over  it.  Ficus  pandurata,  of 
recent  introduction,  caused  quite  a  furore 
when  first  introduced.  This  has  proven 
an  easy,  quick  grower  and  a  good  house 
plant.  However,  I  think  two  or  three 
plants  are  sufficient  ifa  a  collection. 
Kentia  Sanderiana,  Linsopadix  Petrick- 
iana,   Salmea   Zuchiana,   Ludovia  creni- 
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folia.  These  were  all  sent  oat  aa  high- 
priced  valuable  additioDs  to  stove  col- 
lections, and  in  their  young  state  they 
are  interesting,  but  as  they  grow  into 
larger  specimens  they  lose  their  attrac- 
tiveness, in  fact  get  to  be  almost  an 
eyesore.  Therefore,  I  do  not  consider 
them  anjrwhere  near  as  valuable  as  many 
of  our  older  introductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  our  collections. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  all, 
but  the  following  strikes  me  as  some  of 
the  best:  Kentia  Albert!!,  Phoenix  Roeb- 
elenii,  Encephalartos  Heldebrantii,  Dra- 
csna  Victoria,  D.  Sanderiana  and  D. 
GodseflEiana.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
D.  Sanderiana  and  Godseffiana  have  not 
been  advertised  more  by  the  florist  as 
house  plants.  They  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed, either  in  a  small  state  or  as  speci- 
mens. They  will  stand  as  well  as  the 
hardiest  of  ferns.  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend those  two  dracsnas  for  house 
decoration. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  flowering 
plants  requiring  stove  treatment.  Bu- 
charis  Amazonica  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  white  flowers,  suitable  as 
a  decorative  plant  and  particularly  so  as 
a  cut  flower.  The  long-Usting  qualities 
of  the  flowers  after  being  cut  are  well 
known.  They  have  no  particular  season, 
but  may  be  brought  in  at  any  time  after 
the  plants  have  made  a  good  growth 
and  been  rested  for  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  bulbs  do  not  require  repot- 
ting often ;  in  fact,  it's  when  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  that  they  flower 
best.  Allamandas  bougainvilleas,  diphi- 
denias.  stephanotis,  all  make  a  glorious 
showing  when  well  grown,  either  as  vines 
for  decorating  the  roof  or  trained  on  wire 
trellis,  preferably  balloon-shaped.  Steph-  • 
anotis  floribunda  should  be  planted  in  a 
light  position.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
bloom  very  freely.  In  fact,  the  secret  of 
most  of  the  flowering  plants  is  thor- 
oughly ripening  the  wood,  which  is  best 
done  by  bringing  the  plants  into  a  house 
with  a  lower  temperature,  less  moisture 
and  keeping  them  considerably  dryer  at 
the  root.  Ixoras  and  medinillas  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  both  plants  are  hand- 
some, particularly  when  in  flower.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house,  and  medinillas  particularly  de- 
light in  a  humid  atmosphere. 

roliatfe  nants. 

Turning  to  the  foliage  plants,  their 
flowers  are  diminutive  and  unattrac- 
tive, but  their  brilliant  foliage  will 
counteract  this;  in  fact,  without  the 
foliage  plants  the  stove  house  would 
be  a  dreary  sight  during  the  long  win- 
ter months.  DraciBnas  and  crotons 
are  indispensable,  both  of  easy  culture, 
but  if  they  can  be  grown  with  a  very 
slight  shade  during  the  summer  months 
the  coloring  will  be  more  pronounced. 
In  fact,  the  plants  will  make  altogether 
a  better  growth  treated  in  this  manner. 
Valuable  additions  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time  by  raising  seedlings.  Prob- 
ably dracsenas  and  crotons  are  about  as 
easy  as  any  of  our  stove  plants  to  in- 
crease by  seed.  When  we  take  the  old 
Croton  pictum  as  a  sample  of  years  gone 
by,  and  compare  it  with  the  brilliant, 
graceful  forms  at  our  command  today,  too 
numerous  for  me  to  mention  here,  one  can 
readily  see  the  good  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  as  the  years  go  on.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dracsnas;  still 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  two  or 
three  of  the  standards  of  years  ago,  and 
I  may  also  add  they  are  standards  today, 
such   as  amabilis,    Baptistii    and    Shep- 


herdii.  They  are  indispensable  for  grow- 
ing into  specimens  and  will  hold  their 
own  with  the  introductions  of  today. 

Gyanophyllum  magnificum  and  Sphnro- 
gyne  latifolium  are  both  noble  species; 
they  thrive  best  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  stove  also  requiring  a  fairly  brisk 
heat  when  propagating.  If  extra  strong, 
ringing  and  mossing  is  the  surest  method ; 
these  can  be  grown  into  nice  size  plants 
in  one  season.  Aralia  elegantissima  and 
A.  Veitchi!  will  make  ideal  table  plants, 
say  in  5-inch  pots,  and  are  graceful  to 
dot  among  the  other  foliage  plants  in  the 
stove.  Unfortunately  they  are  hard  to 
propagate.  The  method  of  increase  is 
either  grafting  on  the  stronger  growing 
varieties  or  mossing  on  the  plant.  A 
stock  of  dieffenbachias  and  marantas  is 
easily  kept  up  by  rooting  and  division. 


Seedling  Single  Chrysantbemum. 
Raised  by  James  Livingstone,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


There  is  some  excellent  material  among 
them  and  a  very  large  family  to  select 
from.  Nepenthes  hanging  here  and  there 
help  to  give  the  house  a  tropical  appear- 
ance. They  are  of  easy  culture,  provid- 
ing the  temperature  does  not  at  any 
time  drop  much  below  65^.  Any  close 
frame  with  a  fair  amount  of  bottom  heat 
will  root  the  young  plants  successfully 
— in  fact,  during  this  past  season  I  have 
rooted  them  without  any  fire  heat  at  all 
in  a  close  frame. 

Alocasias  are  ornamental  leaved 
plants,  some  attaining  a  considerable 
size.  In  their  growing  season  they  de- 
light in  a  fairly  brisk  heat  and  should  be 
well  shaded  from  the  sun.  They  should 
be  potted  in  an  open  compost,  while  they 
like  a  fair  amount  of  water  in  their 
growing  season.  Anything  stagnant  at 
the  roots  must  be  avoided.  Some  of 
the  choice  and  tender  palms  thrive  ad- 
mirably with  the  stove  plants  and  when 
in  a  thrifty  condition  they  make  noble 
plants  whether  in  the  young  state  or 
large  specimens.  Unfortunately  they  are 
not  adapted  for  house  decoration,  or  at 
least  for  any  length  of  time.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  my  estimation,  are  good  for 
growing  in  the  exotic  house  but  not  to 
use  much  for  decorating  purposes  for  any 
length  of  time:  Verschaffeltia  splendida, 
Licualia  grandis,  Phsenecophorium  Sechel- 
larum,  Gcroxylon  niveum,  Thrinax 
elegans  and  Livistonia  rotundifolia. 
The  last  named  is  particularly  interest- 
ing in  its  young  state. 


A  SEEDLIHG  CHRYSAimEHUII. 

Eo.  GABDENma: — 

Accompanying  this  is  a  photograph  of 
a  seedling  chrysanthemum,  one  of  many 
that  I  have  raised  this  year  from  a  cross 
I  made  with  Garza  and  Miqiah,  with 
Garza  as  the  seed  parent.  The  plant  il- 
lustrated has  the  strong,  vigorous  growth 
and  foliage  of  Garza,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  3%  inches  across,  single, 
suffused  with  pink  when  opening,  but 
fading  with  age  to  ahnost  white,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink  at  the  edges. 

Jambs  Lxvinqstonb. 
'  [The  raising  of  seedlings  of  these  pret- 
ty single  varieties  is  very  commoidable 
and  interesting  and  our  correspiHident  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  raising  such  a 
pretty  variety. — Ed.] 


GRAHAM  BROS.,  OTTAWA* 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  bench  of  cyclamens  grown  by  Graham 
Bros..  Ottawa,  Out.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  November,  about  two  months  later 
than  is  usually  practiced,  in  order  to  have 
the  plants  in  full  flower  at  Christmas.  In 
this  case  the  plants  were  in  full  beauty 
within  11  months.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
a  compost  of  half  leaf  mould  and  half 
loam  with  a  little  sand  added.  The  plants 
were  pricked  off  about  the  end  of  January 
in  the  same  mixture  with  a  little  dried 
cow  manure  added,  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  at  night  and  kept  well  up  to 
the  light.  They  were  planted  in  a  bench 
a  few  days  after  Easter  in  a  compost  of 
three  parts  loam  to  one  of  good  flaky 
leaf  mould.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
a  bench  till  about  the  end  of  July,  when 
they  were  potted  into  6,  7,  8,  or  9-inch 
pots  according  to  the  size  and  vigor  of 
the  plants,  this  being  their  final  potting. 
They  were  plunged  in  a  frame  outdoors 
and  shaded  heavily  for  a  few  days.  After 
recovering  the  check  a  light  shading  was 
used  on  bright  days  only.  The  plants 
were  well  syringed  each  day  about  2  p.  m., 
the  lights  closed  tightly  until  about  6  p. 
m.,  when  they  were  taken  off  for  the 
night.  

NARCISSUS  PAPER  WHITE. 

The  great  advantage  of  growing  Nar- 
cissus Paper  White  is  the  fact  that   it 
may  be  forced  even  before  the  roots  have 
made  much  progress  in   the  soil,  there- 
by differing   from  many  other  varieties. 
Naturally  the  better  the  bulbs  are  rooted 
the  better  and  more  perfect  the  flowers 
will  be  and  the  more  rapidly  the  plants 
answer  to  heat,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
flowers  of  fair  quality  may  be  obtained 
when  the  bulbs  have  only  been  recently 
potted.     It  is  the  ability  of  the  variety 
to  make  roots  after  the  bulbs  are  placed 
in  heat   that  enables  it  to  perfect  fair 
flowers   under  the  somewhat   unsuitable 
conditions.     Where   flowers  are  wanted 
early   then   the   flats  or  pots  may  now 
go    into    moderately    strong    heat    with 
every   prospect   of   success,   even  thoush 
they  may  not  be  started  much,  while  the 
earliest  potted  or  boxed  bulbs  are  just 
in  the  right  condition.     Take  the  usual 
precautions  by  shading  the   pale  shoots 
until  they  turn  to  a  healthy  green,  ajid 
they  will  be  all   right.     Keep  the  roots 
w^U  moistened  and  give  a  fair  amount 
rf  bottom  heat,  but  see  no  water   col- 
lects   in   the   cup-like   formation   of    the 
earlier  growth. 


Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. — Ginseng  plan- 
tations are  becoming  numerous  in  this 
vicinity. 
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The  Oracle. 


Yon  are  iorited to  consult  '"mi  OIACLE^  on 
any  matter  that  puzzlea  yon.  Write  leiribly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  addreaa  should  in  all  cases  be  idTen. 


N AJIE  OF  COLEUSES. 
Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  are  the  names  of  the  enclosed 
colenses?  A    Rkadeb. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  coleuses  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  especially  when 
dried   up  as  those  you  send. 


VIOLET  VARIETIES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  difference  between  Far- 
quhar  and  Marie  Louise  violets?  We 
have  them  growing  side  by  side  and  can 
see  no  difference.  S.  0. 

Farquhar  is  considered  the  better  grow- 
er and  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
disease  as  Marie  Louise.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  flowers  are  identical. 


MBALT  BUG  IN  COLEUSES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  best  way  to  remove 
mealy  bug  from  coleuses? 

A   Reader. 

As  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  we  advise 
you  to  cut  your  coleuses  hard  back  as 
soon  as  possible  and  burn  the  tops.  Then 
sponge  the  stems  remaining  and  endeavor 
to  keep  them  clean  by  the  same  means 
when  they  start  up  in  spring. 


MILDEW  IN  BOSES. 


Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Our  roses  are  badly  affected  with 
mildew.  We  cannot  give  enough  air  at 
the  ridge,  and  have  to  open  the  side  ven- 
tilators or  else  the  temperature  runs  up 
too  high.  Do  you  think  that  the  side 
ventilation  causes  the  mildew?  I  syringe 
in  the  morning  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon — the  foliage  is  perfectly  dry  at 
night.     Please  state  cause   and    remedy. 

A.  S. 

Anything  that  tends  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  is  productive  of 
mildew,  and  when  once  started  moisture 
helps  it  to  grow.  We  would  advise  you 
not  to  spray  more  than  once  a  day  when 
bright  and,  on  three  cool  nights  running, 
heat  the  stem  pipes  and  sulphur  them  as 
frequently    described    in    these    columns. 


SFAWING  MUSHROOM  BED. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  spawn 
mushroom  beds?  Is  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  a  stated  temperature  before  insert- 
ing the  spawn,  and  are  all  beds,  irrespec- 
tive of  size,  to  be  spawned  at  the  same 
temperature?  C.   S. 

In  quite  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  spawn  mushroom  beds 
as  soon  as  the  heat  is  on  the  turn  and 
not  to  wait  for  the  heat  to  decline  to 
any  stated  figure.  A  sudden  change  in 
the  weather  from  cold  and  dry  to  damp, 
mild  conditions  may  cause  a  bed  to  run 
up  again  very  slightly  after  it  has  reached 
its  zenith  of  heat,  but  such  cases  are 
very  uncommon,  and,  provided  the  spawn 
was  good  and  used  in  sufficiently  large 
'*sets,"  there  is  no  danger.  Even  should 
a  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  sets  get 
a  little  too  hot  it  would  not  injure  the 
inside  part,  but  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  it  run  more  freely.  We  have 
never  waited  for  a  stated  temperature, 
but  always  relied  on  tests  by  the  hand 
on  a  stick  pushed  into  the  beds.  Inex- 
perienced growers  who  are  not  as  yet 
confident  of  their  powers  may  prefer  to 
rely  on  plunging  thermometers,  and,  if  so, 
may  safely  spawn  when  the  heat  settles 
down  and  begins  to  decline.  A  temper- 
ature of  95®  is  perfectly  safe,  or  even  a 
little  higher,  especially  in  small  beds. 


INSECTS  ON  RICHMOND  ROSE. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

What  are  the  insects  on  the  enclosed 
leaves  of  Richmond  rose?        J.  F.  D. 

The  foliage — and  insects  if  any — 
were  absolutelv  dried  up  when  they  ar- 
rived and  nothing  could  be  seen.  Send 
leaves  packed  in  damp  moss,  in  a  tight 
tin  bbx,  with  insects  on  them  if  you 
wish  us  to  be  of  any  assistance. 


BOILER  FOR  HOT  WATER. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  heating  a  house  6x28x100  feet 
by  hot  water  with  requisite  number  of 
feet  of  4-inch  piping,  etc.  Also  the  size 
or  capacity  of  boiler  needed  for  this 
plant.  I  have  written  to  several  firms  in 
the  trade  and  their  replies  are  confus- 
ing. The  "A"  people  say  I  need  a  boiler 
of  6,000  cubic  feet  capacitj-,  while  "B" 
recommends  a  boiler  with  a  rating  of  1,- 
650  feet,  yet  both  knew  the  size  of  the 
house  to  be  heated.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be  much 
appreciated.  C. 

The  question  is  not  definite  as  to  the 
size  of  the  house,  nor  is  the  desired  tem- 
perature given,  but  supposing  that  the 
walls  are  six  feet  high  and  that  the  roof 
has  the  usual  pitch,  for  a  temperature 
of  60**  about  1,250  square  feet  of  radia- 
tion will  be  required.  For  economy  of 
heating  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the 
boiler  of  a  rating  25  or  30  per  cent  larger 
than  the  radiation^  and  hence  a  boiler 
with  a  rating  of  1,650  square  feet  of 
radiation,  as  recommended  by  **B,"  would 
be  about  right. 

The  above  radiating  surface  could  be 
obtained  with  12  runs  of  4-inch  pipe.  Of 
these  either  four  or  six  could  be  flows 


HEATING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

I  am  building  a  greenhouse,  16x52  feet, 
for  chrysilnthemums.  How  many  2-inch 
pipes  (overhead  hot  water  system)  will 
be  needed  to  keep  this  house  to  40**  in  se- 
vere weather?  The  temperature  some- 
times drops  to  30**  below  zero.        J.  L. 

Under  the  severe  conditions  mentioned 
it  will  be  well  to  use  about  12  runs  of 
2-inch  pipe.  Of  these,  three  or  four 
should  be  flows.  This  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60**  in  ordi- 
nary zero  weather. 


GRUBS  IN  ROSE  BENCHES. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

In  the  rose  benches  which  we  are  car- 
rying over  for  the  second  year  we  find 
there  are  a  lot  of  large  grubs,  which  are 
working  in  the  soil  and  turning  the  roses 
yellow.  What  can  we  do  to  get  rid  of 
them?  Beginner. 

Probably  you  will  have  to  depend  on 
hand  picking  for  these  grubs,  though  a 
watering  with  lime  water  may  facilitate 
matters  by  bringing  them  to  the  surface. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  yellow 
tint  on  the  foliage.  This  often  occurs 
in  late  autumn  on  held  over  plants  and 
will  improve  later. 


ROSE  FOLIAGE  FAILING. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Enclosed  please  find  a  branch  of  Rich- 
mond rose.  All  our  roses  seem  to  be 
affected  the  same.  They  were  planted  in 
July  and  the  buds  kept  cut  back  for  a 
month.    They  were  bothered  a  little  with 


QRAHAM    BROS.'   ESTABLISHMENT,    OTTAWA,    ONT. 

House  of  Oyolamens  and  Bagonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 


and  the  others  returns.  It  would,  how- 
ever, give  even  better  results  if  smaller 
pipes  were  put  in.     Four  2^-inch  flow 

Sipes  and  15  2-inch  returns  would  be  suf- 
cient  for  60**.  If  50**  would  answer, 
not  more  than  10  4-inch  pipe  or  three 
2M!-inch  flows  and  12  2-inch  returns  need 
be  used.  The  4-inch  pipes  should  be  un- 
der the  benches,  but  with  the  smaller 
pipes  the  flows  can  be  on  the  walls  at  the 
plates  and  upon  the  purlin  posts.  Part 
of  the  returns  could  be  on  the  walls  and 
the  others  under  the  benches.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  when  elevated  flows  are  used, 
to  carry  the  pipe  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  greatest  height  that  can  be  used, 
then  give  flow  and  return  pipes  a  fall  of 
one  inch   in  20  feet. 


mildew,  but  not  to  amount  to  anything. 
The  leaves  seem  to  just  drop  off  at  the 
least  jar,  but  the  plants  are  flowering 
nicely.    What  is  the  cause  and  remedy? 

J.  Y.  L. 
The  specimens  enclosed,  which  are 
very  small  for  the  purpose,  show  no  defi- 
nite disease.  Probably  the  extremely  dry 
weather  which  we  have  had  during  the 
past  summer  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  dropping  of  the  leaves.  A  com- 
paratively slight  amount  of  mildew  will 
also  cause  this  trouble,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. No  practical  remedy  for  this 
trouble  can  be  recommended,  other  than 
judicious  watering  and  dusting  with  very 
fine  sulphur  once  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks  until  the  leaves  are  free  of  mildew. 
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Let  all  old  soil  taken  from  the  benches 
be  put  outside  and  exposed  to  a  winter|s 
frost  before  being  used  again  for  any 
purpose. 

These  is  a  proposition  under  considera- 
tion by  the  British  Gardeners*  Associa- 
tion to  provide  a  garden  for  the  benefit 
of  gardeners  out  of  work.  Although  the 
idea  seems  at  first  sight  a  good  one  the 
question  of  bringing  the  gardeners  to  the 
garden  would  appear  to  be  quite  a  prob- 
lem as  the  gardeners  must  be  scattered 
all  over  the  kingdom,  while  the  garden, 
to  be  profitable,  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  near  some  large  market. 


EARLY  CHRYSAIfTHBHUMS. 

Ed.   Gardening  : — 

I  can  8end  your  correspondent  *'H.  M." 
(see  "The  Oracle,"  November  15)  a 
hardy  pink  chrj'santhemum  that  blooms 
in  August.  It  is  one  I  imported  from 
France  several  years  ago,  is  of  dwarf 
habit  and  quite  floriferous. 

James  H.  Bowditch. 
908  Tremont  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Gabdbmdio  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
djelr  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  aod  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  ease,  please  write  and  tell  us  if  hat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

ABK  ART  QuBBTioxs  YOU  pleaso  about  plants, 
flowers,  fTuiU,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gaidenlng  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  io 
answering  them. 

Sbbd  us  Notbb  of  your  experience  In  sardentng 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tact  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  

Sbxb  us  Pbotoobapbs  OB  Skbtobks  of  your  

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruito,  vegetables,  wnrisc 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  PLANT  NOTES. 

them  engraved  for  CfABDBBiH*. ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  variegated  funkias  lifted 

=^       now  and  potted  make  bright  and  effect- 

CONTBNT8.  ive  plants   for  greenhouse  or  conserva- 

^  .   .     .  o.      tory  decoration  in  spring.    Being  so  hardy 

?aem\^lsls?n^  they     are     excellent     for     standing     in 

— Hiotson  pruning  clematises 83      draughty  places  where  more  tender  vane- 

-Catalpaculiure  ... g      gated  plants  would  be  injured.    No  great 

=^\"^"fl^^e7ro'Hor%"Uter;:::::;::::::.|      heat  shouW  be  used;  let  the  planU  come 
-.\Kewtrec  label  ... 8}      on  slowly  and  in  a  good  light. 

wli^Se^l^"'^'''"'"'"    *"     :::  is  The  oW  bridal  wreath,  Prancoaramosa, 

-The  violet  in  hisVorV;::'.:*.'.;;*.; as  is  a  splendid  species  for  grouping  with 

—Notes  in  season g  other  flowering  plants,  giving  a  light  and 

-pVt°roM8™!^^''^**'::::;;:^*;;;*":::".**'^*i  85  graceful  effect  and  brightening  the  others. 

—Southera  grown  roses' V.'.V.V.  !!!.*'. 85  Plants    kept    perfectly    cool    during    the 

—Notes  in  season 86  summer  and   having  the  earliest  flower 

lNewra?ry%\'?m^^^^^^^^  spikes  pindied  out  go  on  flowering  until 

—Lime  in  the  greenhouse W  quite,  late  in  the  fall  when  they  are  es- 

-Stove plants •  .• g  pecially  useful. 

=^r!S;m"lr«S:'6t?Jwl"u»^^^^^^^^  Panax  Victori*  though  an  old  plant  is 

—Narcissus  Paper  White g  not  often  seen  in  good  condition.    It  likes 

The  Oracle  .._^..  W  ^   j^jj.jy   ^^^^   j^^^^^  ^^^   j^^j^   ^^   ^^^^ 

^vfoTetTarLties   !;;::: ::^^  ture    in     the    atmosphere,     this    reeult- 

— Mealy  bug  in  coleuses 89  j^g   Jq    j^    fjpee,    clean    growth.      The   soil 

-slliwn'inSmSShr^imbed S::::::::::::.  89  must  be  rather  on  the  poor  side  to  bring 

-Insects  on  Richmond  rose g  out    the    pretty    white    variegation    and 

—Boiler  for  hot  water w  y^^  plants  must  have  a  good  clear  light. 

=gr"bl7n'r'cSL'KnX"".^°'!!!::::::::::::;:i^      canna  ven«8  is  easily  aisunguished 

-  Rose  foliasre  faUinsr g{      by  its  delicate  soft  pink   color,  this  be- 
Early  chrysanthemums 90      .^^  margined  with  a  creamy  yellow  tint 

FrlnchValnutAss^iation;.'.*.'.*!!;;'.;;.'.'.'.'.':.*.*.90  that   gives   it   a  very   attractive   appear- 

Stephen  M.  Weld  (portrait)..  ...•...-  9?  ance.     It  is  clean  and  vigorous  in  habit 

-Americlfln^^^^^^^^^  «^«wing  about  three  feet  high  with  bright 

-At  Worcester,  Mass 9J  green   foliage. 

-At  Little  Rock.  Ark    91  rpj^^j.^    .^    probably    no    more   sweetly 

-AtProvi^nce^R.  I..^^^^  8c«nted  plant  than  Boronia  megastigma; 

—At Orange. N  J .............^  ;/..v\ Ik      certainly  nothing  in  the  hardwooded  sec- 

-Society  of  American  Fl9nsts  medal  (illus)....^       ^.^^  ^^       ^^,   j^       j^  comparison   with 

TiSfeirtoSfcs^^^^^^^^  B.  heterophylla  it  is  not  by  any  means 

European  horticulture "••^      as  showy  though  it  is  very  graceful  and 

The  careless  nephew 93       ornamental. 

• Montbretia    MarUgon    has    finely    re- 

HOMINO  Pigeons  are  used  for  taking  curved  petals  like  a  Turk's  cap  lily,  and 

orders  from  Manchester  to  Barrow,  near  this  shows  the  flowers  off  to  great  advan- 

Chester,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  by  an  tage.     The  color  is  a  very  deep  orange 

English  nursery  flrm.  with  a  dark  red  center. 

CONTRABT  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  fungus  and  other  diseases  are  no 
more  likely  to  occur  and  no  more  trouble- 
some in  solid  beds  than  they  are  in 
raised  benches. 


Spbayino  in  moderation  is  good  but 
food  and  water  are  now,  as  they  have 
been  always,  the  prime  factors  in  the 
building  of  plant  life  and  head  off  many 
attadoi  of  insects  and  fungus  pests  when 
properly  applied  at  the  right  time. 


FRENCH  WALmiT  ASSOCIAnON. 

Consul  C.  P.  H.  Nason  deems  it  of 
interest  to  American  dealers  in  walnuts 
to  report  that  there  has  been  formed  an 
association  of  French  growers  of  wal- 
nuts in  the  neighborhood  of  Grenoble, 
under  the  title  of  Syndicat  de  Proprifi- 
taires  de  Saint-Quentin-sur-Isere,  Noix 
de  Grenoble,  to  which  he  adds,  under 
date  of  October  28: 


"It  has  for  its  object  to  maintain  the 
reputation  and  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  walnuts  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Gr^ivaudan-nuts,  commonly  known  as 
Grenobles,  and  to  the  trade  as  Mayettes, 
to  furnish  American  buyers  those  nuts 
without  admixture  with  inferior  qnali- 
ties,  to  arrange  among  themselves  terms 
of  sales  and  deliveries  and  in  general  to 
conduct  the  business  in  a  thoroughly 
lo3'al  manner. 

"According  to  the  by-laws,  the  several 
growers  are  to  report  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  resi>ective  harvests 
and  to  observe,  under  penalties  of  fail- 
ure, indicated  methods  of  packing,  sell- 
ing and  shipping.  The  sacks  or  bales  of 
nuts,  when  prepared  for  market,  an*  to 
carry  a  special  mark,  to  be  fastened  and 
sealed  by  a  lead  impress  and  their  con- 
tents to  be  verified.  It  is  their  purpose 
also  to  study  the  best  methods  of  wal- 
nut cultivation,  to  increase  the  number 
of  trees  by  progressive  planting,  to  in- 
tensify the  fruit  by  judicioiis  grafting 
and  to  improve  it  in  size,  color  and  taste 
in  every  way  possible. 

"This  year's  nuts,  spread  out  for  dry- 
ing on  latticed  floors  in  the  several  gran- 
aries, personally  visited,  present  a  fine 
appearance  in  size,  uniformity,  bright- 
ness of  color,  and  are  of  excellent  taste. 
The  i>erc;3ntage  of  unsound  nuts  is  also 
much  less  than  usual.  The  opening 
prices  are  in  accord  with  estimates  pre- 
viously reported,  with  tend^icy  down- 
ward, because  it  would  seem  American 
buyers  are  not  hurrying  as  in  former 
years  to  place  their  orders.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Chabertes,  nuts  of  a 
smaller  variety   for  confectionery   uses." 


STEFHBN  H.  WELD. 

General  Stephen  Minot  Weld,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  is  the  head  of  Stephen  M.  Weld 
&  Co.,  cotton  merchants,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1885.  He  was  bom  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  in  1842,  the  son 
of  Stephen  Minot  Weld  and  Sarah  Bart- 
let  t  (Balch)  Weld,  and  descendant  of 
Joseph  Weld,  who  settled  in  Roxbury  in 
1<)32.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  bis  na- 
tive town,  he  was  prepared  and  fitted  for 
college  at  his  father's  school.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1860. 
Mr.  Weld  served  in  the  civil  war  and  saw 
service  at  the  battle  of  Hilton  Head, 
throughout  the  Wilderness  campaign,  at 
Petersburg  and  through  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
twice  taken  prisoner — at  Gaines  Mill  and 
at  the  Mine.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1866  was 
brevetted  brigadier  general  of  the  volun- 
teers for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
As  to  his  business  career,  he  is  director 
in  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Bay  SUte 
Trust  Co.  and  the  West  End  Street  Rail- 
way Co.  He  is  prominent  among  the 
alumni  of  Harvard  University,  is  an 
overseer  and  has  already  served  three 
terms. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  clubs,  among 
others  Somerset  club,  of  Boston.  Country 
club,  of  Brookline,  A.  D.  club,  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  club.  His  favorite  pastime  is 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  trees,  his 
favorite  sports,  hunting,  fishing  and  goit 
He  was  married  first,  in  1869,  to  Miss 
Eloise  Rodman,  of  Dedham,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children — three  sons  now  liv- 
ing ;  there  are  also  three  grandsons ;  Mrs. 
Weld  died  in  1898.  Mr.  Weld  was  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  in  1904,  to  Miss 
S.  E.  Waterbury,  the  present  Mrs.  Weld. 
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Societies. 


SOCIETY  OF  AnfiRICAN  FLORISTS. 

NAME   OF   HTDBANGEA. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in 
response  to  some  inqoiries,  and  to  settle 
some  apparent  misunderstandings  regard- 
ing the  name  of  the  hydrangea  registered 
by  The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.  July  21,  1906,  as 
Hydrangea  arfoorescens  alba  grandiflora; 
Professor  Sargent,  after  consideration,  de- 
cided that  the  proper  name  for  this  va- 
riety was  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandi- 
flora forma  nova.  The  registration  was 
corrected  to  that  effect,  and  the  latter  is 
the  name  accepted  and  recognized  by  this 
society.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Secy. 


AMBRICAn  mSTnUTfi  SHOW. 

The  seventy-seventh  annual  exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute  of  New  York, 
opened  November  11  and  continued  until 
November  13,  inclusive.  It  was  a  chrys- 
anthemum show  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  though  much  other  stock  of  excel- 
lent quality  was  exhibited.  The  officials 
of  the  institute  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  excellent  management,  the  only 
drawback  being  a  matter  beyond  their 
control,  that  being  that  twice  the  space 
available  could  have  been  advantageously 
used  in  order  to  properly  stage  so  many 
fine  exhibits.  The  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  prize-winning  exhibits  came  from  pri- 
vate estates,  refutes  the  statements  some- 
times made,  that  the  wealthy  class  is 
losing  interest  in  horticulture.  In  car- 
nations the  leading  varieties  exhibited 
by    the   F.   R.   Pierson   Co.   which    took 

?rizes  were  Winsor,  Afterglow,  White 
'erfection  and  White  Enchantress.  Both 
light  and  dark  pink  sports  of  Winsor 
were  exhibited  by  that  firm  as  well  as 
other  sports  and  seedlings  in  variety. 
Fine  blooms  of  White  Killamey  rose 
were  also  shown  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  judges  were  Eugene  Dail- 
ledonze,  Chas.  H.  Totty,  Geo.  H.  Hale 
and  Arthur  Herrington.  The  awards 
follow : 

CHBYB  AXTHBMUM  8. 

Twenty-flT©  blooms,  one  variety,  long  steins. — 
Mrs,  H.  F.  Plant,  Groton,  Oonn.  (Thos.  W.  Head, 
pirdener).  first;  M.  O.  D.  Borden,  Oceanic,  N. 
J.    (Wro.  Tnmer,  gardener),  second. 

Tblrty  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each,  10-lncb 
stems. — ^M.  P.  riant,  first. 

Twenty  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each,  10-lncb 
tstems.— H.  G.  D.  Borden,  first;  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Plant,   second. 

Ten  yarletles,  one  bloom  each.  10-Inch  stems. 
—Geo.  H.  Morgan,  Lenox,  Mass.  (Thos.  Page, 
gardener),  first;  Mrs.  Henry  Slegel.  Mamaroneck 
(Tlioe.    Atchison,    gardener),    second. 

Ten  blooms  any  white  variety.— M.  C.  D.  Bor- 
den,  first;  Howard  Ooold,  Port  Washington,  N. 
Y.    (Harry  Turner,   gardener),   second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  pink. — M.  0.  D.  Borden,  first; 
M.  F.  Plant,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  yellow. — M.  C.  D.  Borden, 
first:  Mrs.   M.  F.   nant,   second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  crimson. — Howard  Gomd, 
first. 

Ten  blooms  In  variety,  artificial  supports  al- 
lowed.— Mrs.  W.  B.  Strong.  Seabrlght.  N.  J. 
(Jos.  Kennedy,  gardener),  first;  D.  H.  McAl- 
plne,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  (J.  Downing,  garden- 
er), second. 

Sis  blooms,  any  white. — M.  G.  D.  Borden, 
first:   Howard   Qonid,   second. 

Six  blooms,  any  pink. — M.  G.  D.  Borden,  first; 
Mrs.   H.    Siegel,   second. 

Six  blooms,  any  yellow. — M.  G.  D.  Borden, 
first:  O.  H.  Kahn,  Morrlstown.  N.  J.  (Jas. 
Fraser,  gardener),  second. 

Six  blooms,  any  crimson. — Howard  Oould. 
first.  • 

Six  blooms,  any  bronxe. — M.  G.  D.  Borden, 
first;  O.  H.  Kahn,  second. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  Incurved,  any  white. — 
E.  H.  Wetherbee,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.  (Fred 
Melve,  gardener),  first. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  Incurved,  any  yellow. — 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Plant,  first. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  incurved,  any  pink. — ^Mrs. 
W.   B.   Strong,    second. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  reflexed.  any  white. — 
B.  H.  Weatherbee.  first;  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  reflexed.  any  j-ellow. — 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Plant,  first. 

Six  blooms  Japanese  reflexed,  any  pink. — O. 
H.  Kahn,  Morrlstown.  N.  J.  (James  Fraser, 
gardener^,  flrst:   Howard  Gould,   second. 

Six  blncms  Japanese  reflexed,  any  bronse. — 
B.    H.    Weatherbee,    Mamaroneck.    N.    Y..    first. 

Six  blooms  anemone,  any  white. — Miss  A. 
B.  Jennings,  Fairfield,  Gonn.  (Oscar  Carlson,  gar- 


dener),   first;    Percy   Chubb,    Olen   Gove    (Alex. 
Mackenxle,  gardener),  second. 

Six  blooms  anemone,  any  pink. — ^B.  D. 
Adams,  Seabrlght,  N.  J.  (Geo.  H.  Hale,  ganlen- 
er),  first. 

Kxw  VABnmxs. 

(Seedlings,  sports  and  non-dlstrlbuted  importa- 
tions.) 

Six  blooms,  any  pink. — ^B.  D.  Adams,  first. 

Vase  of  anemone  flowered  varieties. — W.  W. 
Kennedy  ft  Sons,  and  B.  D.  Adams,  first;  0. 
N.  Bliss  estate.  Oceanic,  N.  J.  (N.  Butler- 
bach,    gardener) ,    second. 

Vase  of  hairy  and  plumed  varieties. — Fritz 
Achells   (W.  S.  Dorvlen,  gardener),  first. 

Vase  of  single  varieties. — S.  ITntermeyer, 
Greystone,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (W.  K.  Walte. 
gardener),  first;  W.  W.  Kennedy  ft  Sons,  Bed 
Bank,  N.  J.,  second. 

HARDT    CHSY<IANTnXMUMS. 

(Grown  In  open.) 

Ck>11ectlon  of  20  vases. — B.  H.  Weatherbee, 
first;   Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  second. 

Collection  of  pompons.  10  vases. — B.  H.  Wea- 
therbee, first;  W.  J.  Seanerf  (Chas.  Mallory, 
gardener),  second. 


Stephen  M.  Weld. 
President  Massaohusetts  Hort.  Society. 


PLANTS. 

One  sr>eclmen  bush  plsnt,  white. — J.  Crosby 
Brown,  Orange,  N.  J.  (Peter  Duff,  gardener), 
first;    Miss  A.    B.   Jennings,    second. 

One  specimen  bush  plant,  pink. — J.  Crosby 
Brown,   first;  Miss  A.  B.   Jennings,   second. 

One  specimen  bush  plant,  any  other  color. — J. 
Crosby  Brown,  first;  Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  sec- 
ond. 

One  specimen  standanl  plant,  white,  stem  not 
less  than  24  Inches. — J.  Crosby  Brown,  first; 
S.    ITntermeyer,   second. 

One  Ri)eclmen  standard  plant,  pink,  not  less 
than  24  Inch  stem. — S.  ITntermeyer,  first;  D. 
H.    McAlpIne,    second. 

One  specimen  standard  plant,  yellow,  not  less 
than  2i  Inches. — J.  Crosby  Brown,  first;  S. 
Untermeyer.    second. 

Twelve  plants  In  variety,  grown  to  single 
stem  and  In  pots  not  exceeding  6  Inches. — How- 
ard Gould,  first: 'Osborne  estate,  second. 

Six  plants  of  one  variety,  grown  to  single 
stem  and  In  pots  not  to  exceed  6  Inches. — How- 
ard Gould,  flrst:   Osborne  Estate,   second. 

TM-elve  liusb  plants,  as  grown  for  market.  In 
pots  not  to  exceed  8  Inches. — Osborne  estate, 
flrst:   S.  Untermeyer,  second. 

Collection  of  orchids. — Julius  Boehrs  Co.,  Ru- 
therford, N.  J.,  flrst;  Lager  ft  Hurrell.  Suui- 
rolt.  N.  J.,  second. 

St)ecimen  palm. — S.  Untermeyer,  first;  How- 
ard   Gould,    second. 

Specimen  fern. — Julius  Boehrs  Co.,  first;  G. 
N.    Bliss   estate,    second. 

Group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  cover- 
ing a  space  not  exceeding  60  square  feet,  va- 
riety nnd  effectiveness  considered  (private). — 
Howanl    Gould,    flrst. 

Group  siniilar  to  above  (commercial). — Julius 
Roehrs   Co.,    first. 


AT  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  annual  rhrysanthemum  show  of 
the  Woropster  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  in  Horticultural  Hall.  No- 
vember 12,  eclipsed  anything  heretofore 
seen  here  for  arrangement  of  the  exhibits 
and  the  ^orgeousness  of  the  flowers 
shown.  The  hall  looked  beautiful  from 
the  main  floor,  but  was  magnificent  from 


the  gallery,  where  people  went  to  get 
the  really  best  view  of  the  show.  The 
cut  flowers  of  chrysanthemums  com- 
pared favorably  with  anything  shown  in 
Boston  or  Providence,  and  there  was 
everything  in  the  rose  line  from  Bride  to 
American  Beauty.  Lange's  group  con- 
tained 11  vases  of  roses  including  the 
three    new   ones.    My   Maryland,    Qaeen 


Beatrice,  and  Mrs.  Jardine,  as  well  as 
eight  of  the  standards ;  and  for  every  one 
out  of  ten  that  noticed  any  of  the  old 
or  new  varieties,  there  were  nine  that 
admired  Mrs.  Jardine,  and  it  certainly 
looked  as  though  it  had  come  to  stay. 
Besides  roses  Lange  had  a  vase  each  of 
pink,  white,  and  yellow  chr3rsanthemums 
and  carnations,  with  a  background  of 
palms  and  ferns.  The  best  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  half  circle  group  ef- 
fect, there  being  three  groups  each  side 
of  the  hall,  and  the  effect  was  very  pleas- 
ing from  all  points  of  view.  The  only 
private  place  entered  in  the  group  class 
was  M.  J.  Whittall  (A.  H.  iSreene. 
gardener),  and  considering  the  amount 
of  glass  Mr.  Greene  has  he  made  a  very 
creditable  exhibition.  There  was  a  very 
good  showing  of  pompon  chrysanthemums 
from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin's  and  L.  C.  Midg- 
ley.  Mr.  Midgley  also  showed  some  very 
pood  roses.  H.  F.  Littlefield  had  a  nice 
lot  of  roses  in  his  exhibit  including 
American  Beauty.  H.  F.  A.  Lange  dec- 
orated the  stage,  and  in  front  had  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  single  chrvsan- 
themums  including  several  new  seedlings 
of  his  own  that  are  quite  an  improvement 
on  the  older  kinds.  The  following  arc 
the  awards: 

Chrysanthemums,  12  blooms. — Mrs.  J.  G. 
Whltln.    first:    Geo.    W.    Knowiton,    second. 

Chrysanthemums,  six  blooms. — M.  J.  Wblttall. 
flrst;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitln.  second:  Georjse  W. 
Knowiton.    third:    H.   G.   LitUefield.    fourth. 

SinRle  blooms.— Mrs.  J.  G.  Whltln.  first; 
Geo.   W.   Knowiton.   second. 

Vase  of  10  blooms  white. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Whltln, 
first:  H.  F.  A.  Lan^e.  second:  L.  C.  Mldgley, 
tbird;    H.    F.    Littlefield.    fourtb. 

Vase  of  10  blooms  pink. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Wbltln. 
first:  G.  W.  Knowiton.  second;  H.  F.  Littlefield, 
third:   Chas.   Potter,   fourth. 

Vase  of  10  blooms  yellow. — ^Mrs.  J.  G.  Whltln, 
first;  G.  W.  Knowiton.  second:  H.  F.  Little- 
field, third;  J.  W.  Seddon,  fourth. 

Vase  of  six  blooms  red. — Mrs.  J.  O.  Wbltln, 
flrst:  H.  F.  A.  Lange,  second;  G.  W.  Knowiton, 
third. 

Vase  of  25  blooms. — Mrs.  J.  G.  Whitln.  first; 
G.  W.  Knowiton.  second:  H.  F.  Littlefield, 
third;  L.   C.  Mldgley,   fourth. 

Pompons. — Mrs.  J.  G.  Whltln,  first;  A,  A. 
Gopeland,   second;   Mrs.   Percy  G.   Forbes,   third. 

Single.— H.  F.  A.  Lange.  flrst;  L.  C.  Mldgley, 
second. 

Best  srrsnged  group. — ^E.  W.  Breed,  flrst:  H. 
F.  Littlefield.  second;  H.  F  A.  Lange,  third; 
Charles  D.   Mackie.   fonrth. 

Special  prises. — "L,  C.  Midgley,  gronp;  A.  H. 
Greene,  group:  H.  F.  A.  Lange.  platform  dec- 
oration; H.  F.  Littlefield.  carnations:  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Whltln.  cut  flowers:  Mrs.  L.  P.  KInnlcntt. 
orchids:  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ackley  and  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Hlldreth,   globe  gardens.  R. 


AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

The  chrysanthemum  show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Arkansas  State  Floral 
Society,  November  11-13,  at  the  Hotel 
Marion,  was  a  great  success.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the^  exhibits  had 
been  delayed  in  transit,  mainly  roses  and 
carnations,  it  was  decided  on  the  first 
day  not  to  make  any  awards  on  those 
flowers  until  the  next  day,  so  that  every- 
body may  have  the  same  chance  in  the 
competitive  lists. 

The  hotel  lobby  was  decorated  specially 
for  the  flower  show.  The  general  scheme 
was  American  flags,  palms  and  southern 
smilax.  The  palms  were  large  and  at- 
tractive and  were  loaned  to  the  hotel 
managers  by  private  flower  growers, 
mainly. 

Chrysanthemums  predominated  and 
were  there  in  all  shades,  sizes  and  col- 
ors. The  cut  flowers  were  in  tall  dis- 
play vases,  and  these  vases  circled  the 
room.  At  the  base  of  the  marble  pil- 
lars were  other  vases  of  chrysanthemums, 
carnations  and  roses.  All  colors  of  flow- 
ers, from  dead  to  bright  colors,  and  from 
gaudy  to  delicate  shades,  were  there.  In 
order  that  the  show  was  fresh  daily,  the 
flowers    in    competition    were    arranged 
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mainly  on  the  day  the  awards  were  to 
be  made.    The  awards  follow: 

CHBT8ANTHKMUM8. 

Fifty  wiilte  Dlooms. — Vestal  k.  Son.   first. 

Fifty  pink  blooms. — Vestal  &  Son,  first. 

Twenty-five  blooms.  In  variety,  In  one  vase. — 
Elmer  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  first;  H. 
W.   Bndcbee.    Rockford,    111.,   second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  one  variety. — E.  G.  Hill 
Co.,  Richmond.  Ind.,  first;  Vestal  &  Son.  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  one  variety,  pink. — ^E. 
G.   Hill  Co..  first;  H.  W.  Bnckbee,  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  one  variety,  yellow.— 
Vestal  &  Son.  first;  H.  W.  Buckbee.  second. 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  one  variety,  red. — U.  W, 
Buckliec,  first;   second  not  awarded. 

Twen^-five  blooms,  any  other  color. — H.  W. 
Buckbee,  first;  Vestal  &  Son.  second. 

Display  of  crotons. — Geo.  Wlttbold  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, first:  second  not  awarded. 

Palm. — VesUl  &  Son,  first;  second  not 
awarded. 

Phoenix  palm. — Wlttbold  &  Co.,  first;  second 
not  awarded. 

Boston  fern. — Ilostotter  h  Geldmaker,  first. 

Asparagus  pIumo»us. — Hostettcr  &  Geldmaker, 
first. 

Maidenhair  fern.— Vestal  &  Son,  first;  Witt- 
bold  &  Co..  second. 

Arnncarla. — Vestal  &  Son,  first;  Wlttbold  & 
Co.,  second. 

Hanging  basket. — Mrs.  C.  B.  Ferguson,  first; 
Vestal  &  Son.  second. 

The  special  priae  of  E.  H.  Hunt  of  Chicago 
for  the  best  collection  of  chrysanthemums  of  six 
varieties,  12  blooms  to  the  variety,  went  to 
Vestal  &  Son  of  Little  Eock.  The  competition 
for  this  cup  was  confined  to  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Lager  h  Hurrell  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  took  the 
first  prlxe  for  the  best  display  of  cut  orchids 
in  variety,  and  also  for  the  best  display  of 
growing  orchids  of  eight  varieties.  Second  prises 
were  not  awarded. 


AT  LAKE  GENEVA*  WIS. 

The  Gardeners'  anc  Foremen's  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  chrysanthe- 
mum show  November  11-12.  A.  J. 
Smith,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Mitchell, 
carried  out  the  stage  decorations  which 
were  very  fine  and  arranged  to  show 
off  the  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage. 
Carl  Cropp,  of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  one  of  the  judges,  said  that  in 
many  cases  the  blooms  were  better  than 
in  similar  classes  at  the  great  show  in 
Chicago.  Everything  was  ready  on  time 
and  the  show  taken  as  a  whole  was  a 
great  success.  The  exercises  at  the  show 
commenced  with  some  music  after  which 
F.  L.  Chapman  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  humorous  address.  The  showing  in 
all  cases  was  good  and  there  were  many 
prominent  people  present.  Besides  Mr. 
Cropp,  John  Tiplady  and  Axel  Nielsen 
were  judges,  and  the  following  are  their 
awards  which  gave  general  satisfaction 
notwithstanding  the  close  competition  :. 

CHRTSANTHSMUMS,   CUT. 

Six  blooms  white,  one  variety. — A.  J.  Smith, 
first;   Joseph  Krupa.   second.  «.,.,. 

Six  blooms  yellow  variety. — Wm.  Wahlstedt. 
first:  Frank  Kiiehne.   second. 

Six  blooms  pink,  one  variety. — Chris  Madison, 
first;  Joseph  Krupa.  second. 

Six  blooms  red.  one  variety. — Chris  Madison, 
first;  Joseph  Krupa.  second. 

Six  blooms  any  other  color,  one  variety. — A.  J. 
Smith,  first;  Wm.  Wahlstedt,  second.         ^ 

Twelve  blooms  in  vase,  mixed. — Frank  Ivuehne, 
first:  Chris  Madison,  second.  ,       ^     ^ 

Twelve  blooms  In  vase,  white.  Incurved. — A.  J. 
Smith,  first;  Chris  Madison,  second.  _ 

Twelve  blooms  In  vase.  pink.  Incurved. — Chris 
Madison,  first;  F.  Kuehne.  second. 

Twelve  blooms  In  vase,  yellow.  Incurved. — 
Frank  Kuehne,  first.  _  „  «,      , 

Six  blooms  Major  Bonnarfon.  yellow. — Frank 
Kuehne.    firj*t;    Chris   Madison,    second. 

Six  blooms  Timothy  Eaton. — Chris  Madison, 
first;  Axel  Johnson,  second.  

Six    blooms    Dr.    Enguehard.— Chris    Madison, 

Six  blooms  Col.  Appleton. — F.  Kuehne,  first; 
C.   Madison,   second.  ^,    ,       ^,  ^, 

Six  blooms  Yellow  Eaton.— Chris  Madison, 
first. 

Collection  blooms.  Incurved  and  reflexed  In- 
cluded.— Axel   Johnson,   first.  ^    ^ 

Six  sprays  pompon  white,  one  variety. — W.  P. 
Longland.  first;  Wm.  Wahlstedt,   second. 

Six  sorays  pompon  yellow,  one  variety. — Wm. 
Wahlstetlt.   first:   W.    P.   Longland.  second. 

Six  sprays  pompon  pink,  one  variety. — W.  P. 
Longland.   first;   Wm.   Wahlstedt.   second. 

Six  sprays  pompon  red.  one  variety. — W.  P. 
Longland.   first:  Wm,  Wahlstedt.  second. 

Collection  sprays  pompon. — W.  P.  Longland, 
first:   Axel   Johnson,   second. 

Six  sprays  anemone  white,  one  variety. — Axel 
Johnson,   first.  ,  ,  ,  ^         ^     , 

Six  sprays  anemone  pink,  one  variety. — Axel 
Johnson,   first.  .     .    ,  ..  *    . 

Collection  anemones. — Axel  Johnson,   first. 

B08SS. 

Twelve  blooms  American  Beauty. — A.  J. 
Smith,  first:  Axel  Johnson,  second. 

Twelve  blooms  pink,  any  variety. — A.  J. 
Smith,  first. 


Twelve  blooms  yellow,  any  variety. — Axel 
Johnson,    first. 

Twelve  blo'>mB  red,  any  variety. — A.  J.  Smith, 
first;  A.  Johnson,   second. 

CABKATIONS. 

Twelve  blooms  white,  any  variety. — A.  John- 
son, first. 

Twelve  blooms  light  pink,  any  variety. — A. 
Johnson,   first;   Chris  Madison,   second. 

Twelve  blooms  dark  pink,  any  variety. — C. 
Madison,  first;  A.  Johnson,  second. 

Twelve  blooms  red,  any  variety. — A.  Johnson, 
first. 

Twenty-five  blooms  mixed. — A.  J.  Smith,  first; 
Axel  Johnson,  second. 

Twenty-five    blooms   Illy    of   the  valley. — Axel 
Johnson,  first;  F.  Kuehne.  second. 
,    Fifty  violets,  single. — Axel  Johnson,  first;  A. 
J.   Smith,  second. 

OHBTtAKTHUCnM   PLANTS. 

Specimen  white,    any   variety. — Axel  Johnson, 

first;  A.  J.  Smith,  second. 

Specimen  pink,    any    variety. — Axel    Johnson, 

first:  A.  J.  Smith,  second. 

Specimen  yellow,   any  variety. — Axel  Johnson, 

first;  A.  J.  Smith,  second. 

Specimen  red.  any  variety. — ^A.  J.  Smith,  first. 

Specimen  anemone,  any  variety. — Axel  John- 
son, first. 


The   Society  of  American  Florists'  Medal. 
.Many  Awarded  at  National  Flower  Show 


Specimen,  no  restriction  as  to  sixe  of  pot  or 
growth. — Axel  Johnson,  first. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  prlxe  for  best  five  chrys- 
anthemum plants,  single  varieties  In  bush  form. 
— ^Wm.  P.  Longland,  first;  F.  Kuehne,  second; 
A.  Johnson,  third. 

Specimen  palm. — Hans  Larsen,   first. 

Specimen  foliage  plant,  showing  skill  of  gar- 
deners.— A.  J.  Smith,  first ;  Axel  Johnnun,  sec- 
ond. 

Basket  Asparagus  Sprengerll. — Jas.  Livingston, 
first;  Axel  Johnson,  second. 

Six   begonias  in  variety. — Jacob  Dale,   first. 

Best  display  of  vegetables  for  winter  use. 
grown  from  vaughan's  seed. — Jas.  Livingston, 
first. 

A.  T.  Boddington's  collection  of  vegetables. — 
Mlle4  Barrett,  first;  Jas.  Livingston,  second;  Joe 
Sobble.  third. 

Best  dish  of  Boddington's  Bountiful  onions. — 
Joe  Sobble.  first;  Miles  Barrett,  second;  R.  J. 
Nlles.    third. 

Collection  of  potatoes. — Hans  Lar«en,  first ; 
Jas.   Livingston,   second. 

Six  heads  of  celery. — Chris  Madison,  first; 
Chas.  Elliott,  second. 

Six  heads  lettuce. — Chas.  Elliott,  first. 

Twelve  Ailsa  Craig  onions. — A.  J.  Smith,  first ; 
R.  J.  Niles,  second;  C.  Madison,  third. 


AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's show  was  held  November  11-12. 
The  show  as  a  whole  was  above  the 
average  in  regard  to  its  character  and 
fully  equals  previous  exhibitions  in  point 
of  numbers.  Decorative  effects  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  Wm.  Ap- 
pleton, were  also  among  the  noticeable 
features  that  add  materially  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. In  the  chrysanthemum 
classes  few  inferior  blooms  were  to  be 
found,  while  two  large  blooms  of  Col. 
Appleton    were    exceptionally    noticeable. 

In  carnations  all  the  popular  varieties 
were  shown,  while  a  large  vase  of  White 
Perfection  was  the  center  of  attraction 
among  these  flowers.  The  collections  of 
orchids  entered  by  Seth  Borden  of  Fall 
River  contained  75  bunches  of  upward  of 
30  varieties.     The  awards  follow : 

CHRT8ANTHB1CUM8. 

Twpnty-flve   blooms. — F.    McCrae's   Son«.    first. 
Twenty-five    Golden    Glow. — John    A.    McCrae, 
first. 


Twenty-five  Jerome  Jones. — John  A.  McCrae, 
first. 

Twenty-five  Timothy  Eaton. — John  A.  McOae, 
first. 

Twenty-five  blooms  any  new  variety. — John  A. 
McCrae,    first. 

Twelve  blooms. — Seth  A.  Borden,  first;  John 
A.    McCrae.    second. 

Six  blooms. — Seth  A.  Borden,  first;  John  A. 
McCrae,   second. 

Six  single  white. — S.  A.  Borden,  first;  John  A. 
McCrae,   second. 

CABXATIOKS. 

Twenty-five  crimson. — J.  A.  McCrae.  first;  S. 
A.    Borden,   second. 

Twenty-five  light  pink. — J.  A.  McCrae.  first; 
John   Gerard,   second. 

Twenty-five  scarlet. — J.    A.    McCrae.   first. 

Twenty-five  white. — J.  A.  McCrae.  flmt;  S. 
J.  Gnddard.   second. 

Fifty  Bnchantress — J.  A.  McCrae,  first;  J. 
H.   Gushing,   second. 

Best  display  of  orchids. — Seth  A.  Borden,  first. 

Single  specimen  orchid. — Seth  A.  Borden,  first. 
B.   H.    B. 

AT  ORANGE,  N .  J, 

A  successful  exhibition  in  point  of 
quality  describes  the  fourteenth  annaal 
flower  show  of  the  New  Jersey  Plori- 
cultural  Society  on  November  13.  33  en- 
tries competing  for  13  classes.  The  flow- 
ers were  the  usual  run  of  new  varieties. 
The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Twlve  plants  In  6-inch  pota,  grown  to  single 
stem,  four  varieties. — S.  and  A.  Colgate  (Wm. 
Held,  gardener),  first;  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek 
(John  Dervan.  gardener),   second. 

Six  plants  In  6-lncb  pots,  grown  to  single 
stem,  three  varieties. — S.  and  A.  Colgate,  first; 
A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek,  second. 

Display  of  orchids. — John  Crosby  Brown  (Peter 
Duff,   gardener),   first. 

Display  of  vegetables. — A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek, 
first. 

Twelve  blooms,  four  varieties. — S.  and  A. 
Colgate,  first;   A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek,  si>cmd. 

Six  blooms,  throe  varieties. — S.  and  A.  Col- 
gate, first;  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek,  MHX^nd:  Chas. 
Hathaway    (Max    Schneider,    gardener),    third. 

Six  white. — A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek.  first;  Cbas. 
Hathaway,  second;  S.  and  A.  Colgate,  third. 

Six  yellow. — S.  and  A.  Ck)lgate,  first;  A.  C. 
Van  Gaasbeek,  second. 

Six  pink. — A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek,  first;  S.  and 
A.  0>lgate.  secjnd. 

Six  bronxe. — A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek,  first;  Cbas. 
Hathaw<*y.   second. 

Six  crimson. — (Thas.  Hathaway,  first  and  sec- 
ond. 

Twelve  roses,  one  or  more  varieties. — S.  and 
A.  Colgate,  first;  A.  C.  Van  Gaasbeek.  second; 
A.    Bausch    (Philip    Cox,    gardener),    third. 

Twenty-five  carnations,  one  or  more  varletles. 
— S.   and  A.   Colgate,   first;   A.   Bausch,  second. 

NOT  FOB  COMPBTITION. 

Popken  &  Collins,  four  vases  of  chrysanthe- 
mums and  specimen  holly.  R.  Vincent,  Jr.  & 
Sons  Co.,  White  Marsh.  Md..  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  display  of  lecorctlvo 
pompon  chrysanthemums.  D.  Klndsgmb,  gar- 
dener to  Wm.  Rnnkle,  certificate  of  merit  for 
two  specimen  orchids. 

BLUEBERRIES  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Consul  Alfred  J.  Fleming  furnishes  the 
following  report  on  the  cultivation  of 
blueberries  in  Nova  8eotia,  and  their 
shipment  from  Yarmouth: 

•*In  addition  to  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  fish,  dried,  canned,  pickled,  and 
fresh,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  lobsters 
and  lumber  products,  with  10.000  or  20.- 
000  barrels  of  apples  every  year,  all  of 
which  are  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  this  port,  there  is  one  item  of  no 
mean  proportions,  and  that  is  blueber- 
ries. These  berries  are  wild  here  and 
very  abundant.  The  season  really  be^an 
July  18,  and  practically  closed  Septem- 
ber 28,  extending  a  trifle  over  two  months, 
and  during  that  time,  by  official  returns 
received  from  the  Yarmouth  customs  of- 
fice, there  were  exported  from  this  part 
the  onornious  quantity  of  24,210  crates 
of  blueberries,  and  these  were  worth,  as 
given  by  the  same  authority,  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $53,806.  In  other  words, 
as  most  of  these  berries  went  to  Boston, 
$53.80(>  of  Boston  money  found  its  way 
back  to  Nova  Scotia  and  practically  the 
Yarmouth  territory.  As  these  ship- 
ments were  all  in  small  lots,  under  $100 
each,  no  consular  services  were  nee<led. 
It  is  t^flid  that  last  year  was  the  banner 
year,  the  yield  being  very  large  and  the 
berry  of  a  very  superior  quality  and 
flavor.  The  amount  of  money  stated 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  people  who  shipped  in  small  quiip 
titles.'*  1^ 
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TDf ELY  TOPICS. 

Fall  pruning  is  decidedly  better  than 
spring   for   peaches  in   mild   localities. 

Avoid  wetting  the  flowers  of  cyclamens 
when  spraying  the  foliage  or  damping 
down. 

Support  the  stems  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  before  they  get  too  heavy 
and  droop. 

Remember  that  ericaceous  plants  gen- 
erally are  surface  rooting  and  protect 
accordingly. 

The  old  Alo^sia  citriodora  or  sweet  ver- 
bena will  strike  freely  now  from  semi- 
ripened  wood. 

Thin,  narrow  soil  piles,  through  which 
the  frost  can  penetrate  freely,  have 
their  advantages. 

Handle  such  shrubs  as  Azalea  mollis 
with  care  or  many  of  the  best  flower  buds 
will  be  knocked  off. 

Place  the  cannas  that  have  been  lifted 
under  benches  where  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  heavy  drip. 

Keep  plenty  of  moisture  around  the 
heads  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons  and 
other  newly  imported  stock. 

The  tender  nymphaeas  should  be  lifted 
and  taken  inside  now  if  they  are  to  be 
reserved  for  another  season. 

Keep  bedding  geraniums  in  a  good 
light  and  a  cool  position.  They  must 
not  be  hurried  at  tiiis  stage. 

Select  the  azaleas  with  the  best  buds 
and  those  that  recover  earliest  from  the 
disturbance  for  early  forcing. 

Glean  up,  paint  and  store  away  the 
lawn  mower  and  similar  tools  that  are 
not  needed  again  until  spring. 

Blood  manure  used  now  on  the  poin- 
settias  that  are  well  established  will  help 
to  put  a  good  color  in  the  bracts. 

The  fall  growth  of  Lilium  candid um  is 
an  important  phase  of  the  plant's 
growth  and  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  still  time  for  breaking  up  and 
replanting  large  clumps  of  German  iris 
as  long  as  the  weather  keeps  open. 

Bulb  beds  and  borders  should  not  be 
protected  until  there  is  sufficient  frost 
in  the  ground  to  catch  over  the  surface. 

Keep  pelargoniums  in  a  good  light  po- 
sition. Thev  will  begin  to  take  a  little 
water  now,  but  it  is  easy  to  overdo  this. 

Very  little  spraying  is  now  needed  on 
the  rose  benches.  Too  much  leads  to 
black  spot,  mildew  and  their  attendant 
evils. 

Plenty  of  decayed  leaves  and  similar 
woody  material  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  soil  for  Azalea  mollis  and  similar 
plants. 

Leave  no  pots  around  outside  unpro- 
tected. If  they  are  at  all  wet  when  se- 
vere frost  sets  in  many  of  them  will  be 
broken. 

All  large  trees  that  have  been  shipped 
in  with  a  good  deal  of  soil  on  the  roots 
should  be  well  soaked  before  being 
planted. 

Pot  up  the  early  struck  geraniums  as 
they  are  ready  and  arrange  them  in  a 
light  greenhouse  where  they  will  get 
ample  air. 

It  is  quite  time  all  repairs  to  sash  and 
other  glazing  were  finished.  See  that  the 
wood  work  is  perfectly  dry  before  ap- 
plying paint  or  putty. 

A  light  feeding  may  be  of  advantage 
to  the  early  mignonette  when  the  flower 
spikes  are  forming,  but  avoid  heavy  feed- 
ing or  heavy  watering. 

Tuberous  rooted  begonias  should  be 
dried  off.  Don't  put  them  near  the 
steam  pipes,  but  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
and  spray  them  over  occasionally. 

Keep  the  stock  chrysanthemums  in  a 
light  airy  position.  Allow  no  decayed 
leaves  to  remain  about  them  and  stir  in 
a  little  dry  lime  around  the  roots. 

Gyclamens  throwing  up  their  flowers 
may  be  only  very  lightly  sprayed. 
Spraying  is  really  unnecessary  if  the 
right  kind  of  atmosphere  is  maintained. 

Never  leave  any  stock  that  has  been 
shipped  in  the  packages  a  minute  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Get  it 
unpacked  and  plunged  or  potted  at  once. 


Gallas  should  by  now  be  well  estab- 
lished in  their  pots  and  must  be  freely 
watered  and  well  fed  if  large  flowers 
are*  needed.  Even  for  small  flowers 
plpnty   of   root   mointurp    must   he   given. 

When  moving  soil  around  clean  it  all 
up  afterwards.  Soil  left  about  on  walks 
or  elsewhere  is  always  untidy  looking 
and  is  the  forerunner  of  a  big  crop  of 
weeds. 

Where  grass  seed  has  failed  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  autumn,  it  is  little  use 
sowing  again  now.  Roughen  the  sur- 
face a  little  to  allow  the  frost  to  get 
well  through  the  soil  during  winter,  thus 
killing  insects  and  some  weed  seeds. 


more  than  the  combined  value  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  all  other  kinds  of  nursery 
products  exported  during  that  year. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FBOM    THE    GERICAN     TRADE    PAPEBS. 

A  Simple  Remedy. — Never  for  as  long 
as  people  can  remember  have  caterpillars, 
mites,  worms  and  insect  larvae  been  so 
numerous  as  in  recent  yeara.  In  some 
seciions  of  central  Europe  wide  areas  of 
outdoor  vegetation  have  been  l.iiil  \raRte 
by  legions  of  caterpillars  devouring  with 
rapacity  every  leaf  and  newly  set  fruit. 
It  is  in  the  districts  where  fruit  culture 
is  largely  carried  on  as  the  main  indus- 
try that  the  loss  of  crops  has  been  most 
keenly  felt.  Of  all  the  lemedies  resorted 
to  by  the  exasperated  orchardists  in  their 
plight,  none  would  have  been  more  elfi- 
eaoious  in  saving  their  crops,  says  a 
writer  whose  long  experience  is  the  most 
trustworthy  of  credentials,  than  hard 
syringing  with  pure  water  from  hose  noz- 
zle or  spr.^ying  apparatus.  Sufficient 
force  is  bound  to  dislodge  all  worms,  mitos 
and  eggs  from  every  part  of  tree  or  bush 
thus  reach»!d  by  the  stream  of  clear 
water.  The  first  application  should  take 
plac»e  about  10  days  after  the  fruit  is  set 
and  should  then  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
in  June  and  .Inly  while  bugs  and  butter- 
flies are  most  abundant. 

Some  Good  Roses. — Apfelblute  (Ap- 
ple Blossom)  is  said  to  surpass  all  other 
polyantho  roses  as  a  subject  for  pot  cul- 
ture and  indoor  forcing.  It  has  prove<l 
so  splendid  an  acquisition  in  the  line  of 
flowering  market  plants,  forces  so  easily 
and  blooms  so  profusely  as  to  justify  the 
assertion  made  ny  a  prominent  plantsman 
that  the  profits  realized  in  its  culture 
greatly  exceed  those  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  growing  of  azaleas  and  like  forcing 
plants.  Two  roses  of  the  Wichuraiana 
class,  Hiawatha  and  Lady  Gay,  both  of 
Irish  origin,  are  also  most  highly  spoken 
of  as  the  showiest,  hardiest  and  most  pro- 
lific of  climbing  roses.  These  two  passed 
unharmed  through  winters  severe  enough 
to  seriously  damage  Crimson  Rambler 
and  other  supposedly  hardy  roses. 

The  AIore  the  Merrier. — Spain,  with 
its  fertile  soil  and  splendid  climate,  has 
become  a  competitor  in  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  plants  for  the  world's  demand,  one 
noi  to  be  despised,  either.  For  the  grow- 
ing of  palms  on  a  large  scale  Spain  in 
late  years  has  proved  the  land  of  all 
others,  offering  advantages  unequaled. 
For  extensive  cultivation  of  many  other 
kinds  of  commercially  valuable  stock 
preparations  are  under  way. 

From  the  Trade  Reports  of  1907. — 
The  value  of  rose  stock  imported  last 
vear  into  Germany  amounted  to  some- 
what over  $23,000,  while  the  country's 
export  in  roses  for  the  same  year  reached 
the  sum  of  nearly  $150,000,  considerably 


THE  CARELESS  NEPHEW. 

She  forgot  to  mention  blm   in  ber  will. 

Did   his   unforgiTing  elderly   aunt. 
He   had  Icept   her  house   while  ahe  went   abroad 

And   forgot  to  water  the  rubl>er  plant. 


In  EaHtern  lands  tbey  talk  in  flowers. 
And   tbey    tell   In   a   garland   their  loves  and 
cares; 
Bach    blossom    tbat     blooms     In     their     garden 
bowers 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears. 

— J.    O.    Perdval. 
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GId  Oolony  Nursorios 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  VineB, 
Ivergreeat   and  Pereimlals. 

A  large  and    fine  stock  of  well-rooted    plants 
grown  in  sandy  loam.    Good  plants:  best  sizes  for 
planting:  very  cheap.     Priced  catalogue  free  on 
application. 
T  R.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  if  ait. 

Seeds  Plaiits,6ulbs 

Roset,  Vines,  Shmbt,  Fmlt,  OnaiDeBtal  Tnt^ 
The  best  by  25  yeara^  test. 
Ferns,  OeruUvms,  Brer* 
bloomlav  Boeae  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Seed*,  Phuits, 
Roeet,  etc,  by  mall,  post- 

E&id,  safe  arriral  and  sat* 
taction  cnaranteed,  larger 
by    express    or    freight.    60 
.       jft— ~.       choice  collections  cheap  in 
t'      "*  8e«ds,  Plants,  RoeM.  Trees, 

etc.     Slesaat  84-paffo  Cataloir  FRBK.    Send 
for  it  today  and  see  what  iralues  we  alve  for 
a  llttiA  money.  .ARCHIAS*  SEED  STORX. 
Bea    12  SEOAUA.  MO. 

Great  Results. 

drahaoiBros.,  Ottawa,  Cao. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

Dealers  in  High  Grade  SBBDS,  PLANTS, 
BULBS,  Etc. 

Sweet  Peas,  NistortiMS  ind  Pansies 

a  Specialty. 
Send  for  our  50c  collection  of  these. 

Will  capture  prizes  everywhere. 

Mention  Gabdbnino  when  writing. 

DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

.    Paper  White  Narcissus^ 
Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs* 

special  price B  this  month. 

Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Bitabliahed  IMS. 

OnO  SCHWILL  &  CO. 

Seedsmen,  Memphis,  Teniu 


HARDY    TREES 

What  To  Plant  and  How  To  Plant  Them. 

Told  in  the  finely  illuitratcd  catalogue  of  one  the  oldest  nurseries  in 
this  country,  where  choice  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  Tines  and  evergreen 
conifers  have  been  grown  for  the  past  sixty  years. 

PREB    UPON    REQUEST. 

SAMIEL  C.  MOON,  "^^  Morri§|^me  Nursery, 

NORRISVILLF,  PA.       '^  - 
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THE   BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

Mpply  any  of  tiM  MIowlaf  booki»  postpaid,  at  tlia  priota  fhran: 


Waa 

Manual  op  the  Trees  op  Nura^ 
America  [Sai^aent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authoitic  work  on  the  subject 
The  paoet  number  826»  with  over  600 
fUnttraflona.  BYery  tree  atndent  •hould 
hare  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  ccn£s. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  upto-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ax«^ed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising*  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiyation,  har- 
Testing  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Watwh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  Sie  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  vnth  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t£  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sunestions  of 
this  book  vdll  be  found  hdpfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents.  ( 

The  Goldpdh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subiect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  Uie  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  JC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.*  Hand- 
eomely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowxbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  anemtnentlT 
sucocaml  practical  florist,  niustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illnstra^ 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out^ 
rides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
>MusHROOMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  groveer  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  m  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportn- 
oities  for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grovm.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; vritn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  gmuiium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess^-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tens  all  about  artifiaal, 
fieumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  canmisundenitand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  ent^dopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdl  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Cultuiist  (FuUer).    $1.50 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gardbk 
(Powell).— Ooe  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  suUeet  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  voiumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  t^  Rose  (Parens).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionart  (Paxton).  Hts> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  WHtD  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H* 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vrith  hardy  m>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  grovring;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  fived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
of  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

¥  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Haadsomdy  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fhnt,  veg- 
etable or  flower  grovring;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).- Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents.    i 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green^  oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatiou  o 
nutpbeanng  trees.    $1.00.  ^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchlit  Qematis  Panictsiata,  Rare  Gmifers,  iris 
KaempCeri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greawouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.ai%«i%«i«Maiai 

R  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


IVIodern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  ""ST.S.T-  . 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  9Uto  Botomolofitt  of  Marylaatf 

A  PnMtleftl  TrefttlM  and  timely  work  on  oliMp 
B&d  efleetlTe  ineuiB  of  destroying  inaeet  pestt  unh 
other  Termln  In  TArtous  place*.  This  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUTT  OBOWERS  ANB  NURSEBTMEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree:*  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cosL  The  writer  is  coni>id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  IXOBISTS 
have  found   that  vcReiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nrtv 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILIiEBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI^SBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi> 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnlng_graln  In  storr«e  is  also  thoroughly  eonsld- 
ered.  To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
ludosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  it  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  300  pages,  prioe,  posr 
paid,  JLOO. 
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CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


eO     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeerfptlon  Diay 
._ ._.._  ^ — Trhot' 

>robab)y  patentable,.  C 
sent  free.  Old 


qnlcltly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentabla  Communlea.  • 
t-lonsstrtotlfconfldentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 


Patenu  taken 


recetre 


\  agency  for secnrtncpatenta. 

tbrouffh  Munn  ft  Co.  receh 

ipeeial  noeice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  flmericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


Tisrsest  dr- 
Terms,  $3  a 


culatlon  of  any  sctentlflo  loumal^       . 

year :  four  months,  %L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Offloe,  Oft  F  8t^  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  •ur  COLOR  CNART  in  describinf 
them.     PriM,  $1 .00  pottpiid. 

TBE  OARPENINO  CO-  CMcaflo, 

•  •  •  THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 


OF, 


AN 


Gardening  ^bs. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  t27.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monofi  BttiUittg,  CHICAGO 


OrowiktVom 
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ENGUSll  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  ZlT^'.lo'Sl^oll.  '^TIT^."^. 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c;  10  lbs..  $1.00:  2S  lbs..  $2.00;  10 
lbs..  $iS.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CITir  SPAWN.  "^^'^^Z^T^^tfL^'^SS 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bracks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick  5Sc;  S  lbs.  $125,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10 lbs.' 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 
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NEW  YORK:  14  Barol«y  St. 


Our  Farm  Annual 


FOR  1908, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogtie, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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$2.00  A  Year 
24  Numbers 
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IMPROVING    THE    LANDSCAPE. 

Showing  the  Tso  of  Suitable  Trees  and  IMunts  in  l*roxiuiity  to  liuildiogs. 


Trees  and  5hrubs> 

IMPROVING  THE  LANDSCAPE. 

I-anflsoni)o  ^ardeniny:  is  an  art  that, 
as  observed  by  sonic  writers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rcdncc  to  rnio.  and,  Ihorcforu. 
rannot  he  lanirWt.  This  inipiirs  that  no 
sot  of  rnU's  can  ai)idy  c(inaliy  to  all 
phicrs,  and  that  the  fcatnrcs  of  the; 
irronnd.  the  natuic  of  the  views,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area,  the  inescmc  or  ahsenc<» 
of  water,  tri'cs.  hills,  dales.  riK-ks. 
swamps,  and  other  f(  atnrcs.  nni<t  dictate 
to  a  landscape  i;;irdener  a  uood  (kntl  of 
the  work  that  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish 
in  order  to  ])rodn<e  a  ]>iclnre.  Knt  if 
landscape  iiaidenini:  ni:iy  not  h"  tan;ihi. 
bv  rnle,  ther.»  are  cerl:iin  ueneralizaticMs 
that  cannot  be  depart  eil  from  nnder 
any  circjnistances.  and  a^irood  deal  of 
usefnl  instruction  m:iy.  therefore,  be  im- 
part»M|   in   writinu. 

Natnn»  is  tiie  j;reat  teacher  in  this 
branch  of  gardening.    We  see  a  beautiful 


picture — a  Nature-formed  landscape — 
which  may  be  safely  studied  as  a  lesson. 
In  it  there  is  no  straisht  road  or  any- 
thini:  forFual,  no  s<inare  pond  or  lake. 
{o  ofl*' n«I  the  eye.  If  there  be  one  of 
these  in  Nature's  handicraft  it  may  be 
wondei'fnl.  but  not  always  pleasinir.  the 
charm  is  broken,  the  picture  marred. 
Thus,  in  all  pleasiny:  landscapes,  says 
the  Journal  of  H(H*ticnlrnre.  a  total 
abseme  of  formality  is  a  prevailing: 
IVatnre.  The  task  of  the  landscaiM; 
•_'ari!e!ier  is  to  imitate  the  beauties,  and 
to  brin:r  into  his  work  as  many  of  the 
best  features  as  the  nature  of  tiie  i:rouml 
he  has  to  work  on  will  admit.  Whether 
tlie  u'ronn«l  be  nndulntinu  or  flat,  there 
must  Ix'  no.  or  v«»ry  few.  sharj)  turns. 
Koads  niM^t  be  laid  down  in  .iiracefnl 
sv.  eep^,  wiiile  hard  lines  are  always  Uii- 
ph'as.int  to  the  eye.  and  must  Im^  avoid«>d. 
Abrupt  tnrninus  and  elbows  arc  e(pially 
object ionable.  This  applies  also  to  rivers 
or  rivulets  which  may  run  through  the 
L'rounds.     .\nythini:  like  a  straijiht  margin 


is  frequently  an  eyesore,  and  wherever 
angles  occur,  and  cainiot  be  altered,  they 
must  be  concealed.  Koads,  too,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  contrived,  should  be  level, 
and  in  undulating  ground,  the  rising, 
tniless  very  gentle,  must  be  lowered  and 
each  side  eased  off  to  a  gentle  slope  on 
the  part  next  the  cutting.  All  these 
things  are  to  be  attended  to  as  so  many 
rules ;  all  deviations  must  be  regarded 
as  exc.^])tions  forced  on  the  gardener,  and 
his  study  must  then  be  how  they  can  best 
be  hidden  by  planting,  or  n?conciled  by 
otl»er  means. 

Barren  groupd  rarely  has  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  landscape  gardeufr.  There 
is  jisually  a  tiuantity  of  trees  of  various 
heights  aiul  kinc^s.  It  must  be  his  study 
to  appropriate  tluse  to  his  desiirn.  But 
in  many  cases  there  is  a  stilTness  and  for- 
mality in  their  si(uati<Mis.  ()u  grub- 
bini;  up  hedgiMows.  all  the  common 
irnnvth  must  be  destroyed  Hrst,  leaving 
any  portions  that  have  grown  up  to  be 
oriuunental  until   the  new  work  has  be- 
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<*o!ne  effective.  This  workin;;  to  existiiiti 
sylvan  scenery  is  soinewlmt  (llffieult,  but 
has  the  singular  pixiperty  of  affonlinj; 
some  shelter,  and  of  pivinjEj  iminiMli.ite 
effect  without  the  monotonous  aspect  im- 
pai'terl  to  trees  and  slirnbs  of  but  iittU^ 
Aai'ied  heijcht.  Hevides.  it  must  nol  1k» 
forgotten  that  it  taltes  many  years  to 
develop  a  scheme.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  plan  is  to  l)e  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  existintr  trees,  yet  implies 
that  nothing  is  t<i  be  hastily  destroyed. 
I'nconditional  instruction  is  rarely  vouch- 
safed to  the  landscape  jj^ardener  to  form  a 
;;arden  on  his  own  plan,  and  to  iwiy  no  re- 
sanl  to  anything  that  is  standing.  In  such 
rases  there  is  as  nmch.  if  not  more,  art  in 
adopting  a  plan  to  circumstances  as  in 
carrying  out  a  perfectly  new  design,  and 
there  is  this  consideration  that,  as^  a 
matter  of  cost,  much  money  may  be 
saved  by  adapting  existinsr  features  into 
the  general  plan.  Reckless  inattention 
to  this  often  marks  the  distinction  be- 
tween economy  and  extravagance. 

In  most  instances  of  country,  and  for 
that  matter,  suburban  domains,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  principles.  The  ancient 
geometiic  style  is  guided  solely  by  what 
we  call  relative  beauty  :  while  landscape 
gardening  is  an  initiative  art.  In  mo>t 
domains  there  may  be  nm!)le  scope  for 
indulging  both  tastes,  lint  there  can  be 
no  ipiestion  that  under  su'-h  ample  op- 
portunities the  one  should  be  entirely  in- 
dopend'Mit  of  the  other,  i.  e..  the  formal 
and  the  natural.  The  latter  should  lead 
ensily.  and.  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  out 
of  the  formal  part  of  tlie  d(*sign.  Tope 
said,  **U'he  princii»les  of  landscai>e  garden- 
ing consist  of.  first,  th"  study  and  display 
of  natural  beauties:  s'cond.  the  conceal- 
m»mt  of  defe<»ts;  third,  never  to  lose  sight 
()f  common  sense."  Wheatley  also  said, 
"The  business  of  the  ganlener  is  to  dis- 
cover and  show  all  the  advantages  of  the 
place  upon  which  he  is  employed,  to 
supply  de(i<-iencies.  to  correct  its  faults, 
and  improve  its  beauties."  Each  agree 
that  ''truth  and  Nature  are  the  safe 
guide,  and  all  ruies  are  comprised  in  tlu' 
unity  of  the  whtde,"  while,  with  Marshall, 
all  is  wraijped  \\\^  in  three  words, 
"Nature,  utility,  and  taste." 

Imitate  Nature. 

l<leas  in  landscape  gardening  nmy  dif- 
fer, but  they  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  means  of  imitating  the  beauties  of 
Nature  and  bringing  as  many  of  them 
togi'ther  as  is  consistent  with  the  means 
employeil.  and  the  site  we  are  at  work 
upon.  It  is  rash,  however,  attempting 
too  much  in  a  small  spa<*e  for  the  mere 
sake  of  erowding  features  in.  All  this 
may  seem  beside  the  mark,  but  it  is  a 
general  I'ailing  among  owners  to  cram 
all  sorts  of  obje<-ts  into  a  garden,  with 
the  result  that  the  place  is  spoiled  by  at- 
tempting everything,  and  failing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  beauty  and  repose.  With 
all  her  faults.  Nature  has  features  that 
ar»  inimitable,  and  the  gardener  who  can 
approach  them  in  beauty,  and  iiarmony. 
and  expression,  is  a  nmster.  To  create 
a  sienery  more  pure,  more  harmonious, 
and  more  expressive  than  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  Nature,  is  impossible.  - 
Nevertheless,  the  landseape  gardener  has 
one  advantage  on  his  side,  namely,  he 
may  bring  together  features  that  are 
rarely  combined.  In  short,  he  selects 
the  best,  and  cond)ines  them.  'I'he 
iirandeur  of  a  river  view  :  the  beauty  of  a 
wood  :  the  picturesque  effectivene.ss  of  a 
bri<lge :  the  temple  that  is  so  charming; 
and  the  very  ground  that  gives  a  rugged 
feature,  may  each  be  copied.  The 
::ardener's  art  is  to  so  contrive  his  scene 
that  the  whole  shall  hannonize. 


XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOUA. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  shows 
w^hat  a  very  free  flowering  small  tree  it 
is,  while,  even  when  out  of  flower,  the 
tree  is  an  ornament  to  any  lawn  or 
dressed  grounds.  The  foliage  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  rowan  tree  or  mountain 
ash,  but  the  fruits  are  not  nearly  so  at- 
tractive. Xanthoceras  is  a  raonotypic 
genus  and  X.  sorbifolia  comes  from  north- 
ern China. 

The  tree  shown  in  the  picture  is  grow- 
ing  at   I^ng   Island,    New   York,   where 


Xanthoceras  Sorbifolia. 


it  is,  apparently,  quite  hardy.  The  dark 
green  foliage  holds  on  well  in  fall,  thus 
making  it  a  fine  subject  for  standing 
alone  on  a  lawn.  A  position  sheltered 
from  cold  winds  should  be  chosen,  as 
this  will  allow  the  flowers  to  open  freely 
and  uninjured  in  early  spring.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  shrub  is  that  the  small- 
est plants  flower  freely,  and  advantage 
.is  often  taken  of  this  fact  to  grow  small 
plants  of  it  in  pots  for  forcing,  and 
they  are  very  beautiful  when  well  grown. 
The  best  plants  we  have  ever  seen  were 
growing  in  a  sunny  position,  and  the 
plants  do  not  seem  particular  as  to  soil, 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  does  not 
dry  out  too  rapidly  in  summer.  It  is 
propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  also  by 
root  cuttings,  these  being  given  a  slight 
bottom  heat. 


PYRUS  ARIA  BIAJESTICA. 

According  to  the  European  press  this 
variety  of  Pyrus  aria  or  the  white  beam 
tree  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
form  and  probably  the  finest  of  all  its 
varieties.  It  is  quite  hartly  everywhere, 
a  free  grower  on  ordinarily  good  soil  and 
Mowei-s  very  freely,  the  flowers  being  fol- 
hiwed  by  luxhliny:  corymbs  of  brilliant  hkI 
fniirs  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  flowers  are  ;i  delicate  creamy  white. 
It  slioiiid  be  fnely  planted  wherever 
then'  is  room  for  its  full  develoi)ment. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


LILIUM  KELLOGGU. 

This  beautiful  lily  has  an  ovate  bulb, 
five  to  six  inches  at  the  largest  circumfer- 
ence, formed  of  slender,  closely  oppressed 
scales,  and  in  every  way  resembling  that 
of  L.  Oolumbianum.  The  slender,  grace- 
ful stem  is  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
and  bears  from  three  to  20  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  sessile,  all  or  nearly  all  in 
whorls  of  six  or  more,  narrowly  lan- 
ceolate in  form,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
of  a  dark  green  color;  the  stem  is  dark 
green  with  purplish  tints. 

The  segments  of  the  flower  are  close- 
ly revolufie,  about  two  inches  long  and 
a  little  over  half  an  inch  wide.  The 
ground  color  is  a  delicate  pinkish  pur- 
ple, darkening  with  age,  banded  golden 
and  finely  dotted  maroon.  The  stamens 
are  not  as  long  as  the  petals  and  the 
anthers  are  golden.  The  ripe  capsule  is 
oblong  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  very 
fragrant  with  a  distinctive  spicy  fra- 
grance. Its  flowers  are  as  closely  revo- 
lute  as  a  Turk's  cap  lily,  and  in  its  pe- 
culiar fragrance  it  is  a  distinct  depar- 
ture in  lilies.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
lilies  ,vhich  are  simply  interesting,  but 
it  is  really  pretty.  It  comes  from  Hum- 
boldt county,  California,  where  it  grows 
in  a  rather  compact,  clayey  soil  on  ridges 
in  open  redwood  timber  land  amon;; 
brakes  and  underbrush.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  the  writer  and  named  after  Dr 
Kellogg,  an  eminent  Califomian  botanist 
of  earlier  days.  In  cultivation  it  has 
behaved  unusually  well  in  my  Lyons 
valley  lily  garden,  a  place  well  adapted 
to  most  lilies.  They  were  planted  in  a 
loose,  well  drained  soil  on  a  northerly 
slope  in  the  open.  The  first  year  gave 
a  fair  bloom  while  the  succeeding  year 
nearly  every  plant  flowered  well.  While 
among  the  wild  plants  one  bearing  eight 
flowers  was  exceptional,  one  in  my  gar- 
den had  20  and  very  many  over  eight. 
Carl  Pdrdt. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — City  Forester  Filer 
is  very  busy  planting  trees  in  the  new 
streets.  Many  hundreds  of  trees  ore  be- 
ing received  from  Pennsylvania  and  Long 
Island  nurseries. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  ROCKET. 

As  is  well  known,  this  l>eautifnl  bor- 
der plant  has  been  lost  in  many  gardens 
simply  bet»ause  annual  propagation  was 
negl'H'ted,  says  a  corresiwndent  of  Th<* 
(iarden.  I  do  not  go  to  the  length  of 
saying  that  it  is  only  by  taking  cutting? 
every  season  that  it  can  \w  saved,  as  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  jdants  from  two 
to  fo'ir  years  old,  and  they  still  remain 
(inite  healthy  and  vigoi-ons.  At  the  sani«» 
time  this  plant  very  often  dies  off  sud- 
denly md  unexpectedly,  causing  a  great 
amount  of  pnnoyance.  so  that  to  en.-mw 
an  abundance  of  fine  healthy  sto<-k  a 
number  of  cuttings  should  be  in.sertecl 
ea<li  'lutumn  in  pots  or  boxes,  whieli 
can  be  wintertvl  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a 
eold  greenhouse.  It  is  diflicult.  u.sually. 
to  secure  good  cuttings  in  August,  but 
I  lia\e  su'-cess fully  i-o«)ted  this  plant  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  with  a  heel,  and, 
Hltliough  the.\  are  often  Very  short,  that 
niMtt'^s  little  if  care  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  firm  in  the  soil.  Any  good 
sandy  compost  suits  them  as  a  rooting 
m'^dium,  and  the  frame  should  be  kept 
close  and  f^haderl  for  a  fortnight  or  more, 
afterwards  giving  abundance  of  air  on 
all  favorable  .occasions,  as  this  plant  re- 
sents v-odd!ing.  Where  the  shoiHs  are  too 
short  to  make  cuttings  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  carefully  divided  with  a 
knife.     Each  piece  with  a  crowTi  and  a 
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few  roots  attached  can  tlieii  be  potted 
iuto  3-incli  or  4-incli  poiS,  and  also  kept 
in  a  frame  all  the  winter.  If  these  Ut- 
ile points  are  attenderl  to  each  autumn 
with  a  section  of  the  plants  there  nee<l 
nevr  be  any  fear  of  losinir  this  rocket, 
'J'he  true  va  •icty  is  uroally  sui)erior  to 
the  tall  French  forjn.  anrl  both  white  and 
purijle  are  <Hiually  <lesirnble.  I  find  the 
purple  the  more  difficult  from  which  to 
obtain  2;ood  cuttinss,  and  so  have  usual- 
ly to  resort  to  the  division  of  the  old 
stools. 


WINTERING  TENDER  NYRPHEAS. 

The  season  just  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  most  propitious  for  all  kinds 
of  water-lilies,  especially  the  tender  va- 
rieties. The  latter  are  indispensable,  as 
they  have  again  and  again  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  as  decorative  plants  and 
they  fill  a  very  important  and  desirable 
section  that  no  other  plants  can  furnish. 
During  the  summer  as  the  heat  increases, 
the  hardy  nymphaeas  begin  to  decrease 
in  quantity  of  flower,  size  and  color  and 
some  cease  to  bloom,  but  not  so  with  the 
tender  nymphseas ;  these  revel  in  the  in- 
creasing heat  of  summer,  and,  toward  the 
close  of  the  season,  the  flowers  are  more 
numerous,  larger  and  deeper  in  color 
and  possess  tints  as  well  as  size  that 
no    hardy    nympha»a    can    compare    with. 

Tender  or  tropical  nymphteas  differ 
from  the  hardy  varieties  in  other  re- 
spects. They  will  not  survive  our  win- 
tei-s  or  a  continued  low  temperature  for 
a  period  of  a  few  months  and  must  be 
wintered  indoors  but,  fortunately,  in 
a  dormant  condition.  While  they  differ 
from  the  hardy  nymphseas  they  also  dif- 
fer amongst  themselves.   Although  all  are 


natives  of  tropical  climes  the  Austra- 
lian differs  from  the  South  African  as 
also  the  South  American  from  the  In- 
dian. Some  are  day-flowering,  others, 
again,  flower  at  night.  The  tropical 
nymphspas  do  not  have  rhizomes  or 
traveling  and  spreading  roots  as  our 
native  lilies  do,  but  rather  a  simple  or 
compound  tuber ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
day-flowering  tender  nymphaeas  are  sim- 
ple tubers  and  very  strong  growing 
plants,  developing  but  one  very  large 
crown  which  is  very  difllcult  to  handle 
or  bring  to  a  dormant  condition.  Those 
who  have  grown  large  plants  of  the 
N.  Zanzibarensis  or  N.  Capensis  type 
know  how  difiicult  it  is  to  preserve  such 
plants:  the  only  way  I  know  of  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  tank  in  the  greenhouse 
and  maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of 
(>5°  in  the  water.  This  at  once  means 
considerable  space  and  expense  and  noth- 
ing, comparatively,  in  return,  as  they  will 
not  produce  flowers  worth  mentioning  for 
at  least  three  months  during  the  winter 
season. 

The  night  blooming  nymphaeas  are  dif- 
ferent from  these,  as  they  produce  com- 
pound tubers.  During  the  growing  sea- 
son they  produce  side  shoots,  these  also 
flowering,  thus  often  producing  20,  30 
or  more  flowers  at  one  time  on  a  single 
plant.  These  too  are  diflScult  to  bring 
to  a  dormant  stage  where  they  can  be 
wintered  safely,  but  where  an  indoor 
tank  of  sufficient  capacity  is  at  com- 
mand, the  matter  is  simplified,  and  the 
plants  can  be  treated  the  same  as  advised 
for  the  day-flowering  varieties.  Where 
such  plants  are  to  be  wintered — those 
that  cannot  be  brought  readily  to  a 
dormant  condition — they  should  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  quarters  indoors.    The 


plants  may  be  trimmed  of  surplus  leaves 
and  the  roots  shortened  considerably  and 
planted  in  boxes  smaller  than  those 
used  for  the  summer  season.  The  day- 
flowering  varieties,  with  the  exception  of 
N.  gracilis,  will  keep  growing  and  some 
would  bloom  all  winter  through  and  the 
same  plants  can  be  transferred  to  sum- 
mer quarters  another  season.  N.  gracilis 
will  make  some  headway,  apparently, 
but  will  lose  its  leaves  for  a  while 
when  it  will  start  afresh :  the  same 
may  happen  with  the  night-lrooming  va- 
rieties 

As  comparatively  few  will  adopt  this 
mode  of  wintering,  the  next  best  method 
is  to  abandon  the  idea  of  saving  large 
plants  of  the  day-flowering  varieties  un- 
less it  is  N.  gracilis  and  hybi;Jds  of  the 
same.  These  can  be  treated  as  advised 
for  night-blooming  varieties  namely : 
After  one  or  two  frosts  have  checked 
the  growth  of  these  plants  they  will  be 
in  a  proper  condition  to  lift.  Dig  the 
plants,  trim  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  and  plant  them  under 
the  bench  in  a  warm  ereenhouse;  give 
them  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle 
the  soil  well  around  the  plants,  then  let 
them  dry  off.  which  they  will  do  gradu- 
ally. In  this  state  let  them  remain  until 
they  arc  wanted  for  starting  indoors  or 
planting  in  summer  quarters.  "How 
about  the  day-flowering  varieties?" 
some  will  say  I  This  brings  us  to  the 
practical  culture  of  tender  nymphaeas. 
Grow  special  plants  for  preserving  and 
increasing  stock  which  is  the  simplest 
and  best.  As  previously  shown,  it  is 
a  difficult  problem  to  produce  the  best 
flowering  plants  in  summer  and  winter 
the  same.  Adopt  the  system  of  grow- 
ing  plants  specially   to  winter  and   hold 
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over.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seed 
and  offsets.  When  tubers  start,  they 
invariably  send  up  shoots  that  make  in- 
dividual plants.  These  shoots,  when 
strong  enough  to  support  themselves,  are 
detached  from  the  parent  tuber  and 
should  be  potted  into  separate  4  to  G-inch 
pots  and  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  and  all  plant  food  exhausted,  the 
plants  will  die  off  or  ripen.  They  arc 
starved,  not  to  death,  but  to  rest.  When 
this  condition  is  reached  take  the  pota 
with  the  contents  and  let  them  dry  out; 
keep  in  this  condition  until  wanted  for 
starting  in  early  spring. 


PLANT  NOTES  FROM  ElfGLAND. 

A  New  Michaelmas  Daisy. — At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Thos.  S.  Ware,  of  Feltham,  ex- 
hibited a  very  fine  mass  of  a  new  double 
flowered  aster  under  the  name  of  Beauty 
of  Colwall.  As  a  market  plant  it  ought 
to  have  a  good  sale,  as  the  individual 
blossoms  are  perfectly  double,  about  two 
inches  across  and  of  a  bright  mauve-lav- 
ender shade.  For  cutting  purposes  it 
should  be  extremely  useful,  as  the  flow- 
ers are  borne  on  stems  four  feet  long^ 
perfectly  rigid  and  straight.  The  plant  is 
not  yet  in  commerce,  but  it  will  be  on 
sale  next  season.  Beauty  of  Colwall  is 
a  variety  of  A.  Novi-Belgce,  and  in  the 
trials  last  year  at  the  Royal  Horticult- 
ural Gardens  at  Wisley  it  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate,  an  unusual  dis- 
tinction for  a  Michaelmas  daisy. 

Coleus  Cordelia. — Notwithstanding  the 
craze  for  novelties,  it  is  astonishing  how 
some  of  the  older  garden  plants  still 
keep  well  to  the  front  in  England.  Cut- 
bush  &  Sons,  of  Highgate,  recently  ex- 
hibited a  fine  batch  of  a  new  coleus  under 
the  above  name,  and  the  plants  certain- 
ly produced  a  fine  effect.  They  were  fine, 
sturdy  specimens,  but  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  them  was  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  the  foliage.  This  was  decided- 
ly vivid  and  of  a  pleasing  cinnabar  red 
and  orange,  with  shades  of  yellow  peep- 
ing through  here  and  there.  I  know  an 
amateur  who  for  the  past  10  years  or 
more  has  devoted  his  energies  to  pro- 
ducing a  new  race  of  coleus — a  race  from 
which  all  colors  but  yellow  are  being 
eliminated.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days 
he  will  consider  his  strain  suflSciently 
well  fixed  to  place  upon  the  market,  but 
if  he  waits  too  long  the  fashion  may 
change,  or  perhaps  the  fancy  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

Rock  work  Gorse. — In  visiting  L.  R. 
Russell's  West  London  nursery  recently 
I  noticed  a  fine  mass  of  a  dwarf  sturdy 
gorge — dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  hab- 
it than  any  I  have  seen.  The  plant 
grows  about  six  or  seven  inches  high  only, 
and  produces  a  wealth  of  beautiful  double 
yellow  flowers  in  spring.  For  rock  gar- 
dens and  edgings  to  shrubberies  it  ought 
to  be  a  vafuable  plant.  The  same  firm 
does  a  remarkably  fine  trade  in  raising 
young  aucubas  every  year,  and  when 
they  are  well  set  with  brilliant  berries 
they  are  put  on  the  market.  Mr.  Russell 
of  late  years  has  developed  a  fine  trade, 
not  only  in  aucuoas,  but  in  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  of  every  description. 
His  collections  of  standard  ivies,  stand- 
ard enonymuses,  osmanthus,  etc.,  are 
amongst  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 

Golden  Privet. — It  is  astonishing  what 
a  trade  is  still  done  in  this  plant  every 
autumn.  The  other  day  I  was  in  a  nur- 
sery and  saw  an  order  for  500  plants, 
two  to  three  feet  high,  from  one  man, 
and   this  almost  exhausted   the  stock  of 


plants  that  size,  although  there  were 
thousiands  in  a  less  advanced  condition. 
The  golden  privet  is  superseding  the  green 
leaved  privet  almost  everywhere,  and  even 
jerry-builders,  whose  horticultural  knowl- 
edge is  most  meager  as  a  rule,  are  now  of 
the  opinion  that  the  golden  variety  as  a 
rule  looks  better  in  suburban  gardens  than 
the  narrow-leaved  common  privet  that 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  use.  There 
is  always  a  good  market  for  golden  priv- 
et and  standards  worked  on  the  common 
green  stock  fetch  a  fairly  good  price  when 
they  have  made  fine  heads. 

Fruit  Tree  Winter  Washes.— At  the 
recent  conference  on  fruit  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  com- 
motion was  caused  by  Professor  F.  V. 
Theobald,  vice-principal  of  the  South- 
eastern Agricultural  College,  Nye,  Kent, 
who  expressed  his  strong  belief  that  the 
winter  washes  at  present  in  use  for  fruit 
trees  were  practically  useless  and  did  not 
perform  the  work  that  was  claimed  for 
them.  The  caustic  alkali  washes  that 
have  become  so  popular  in  England  the 
professor  attacked  vigorously,  and  said 
that  after  repeated  experiment  he  had 
found  the  eggs  of  various  insects  still 
alive  and  intact  after  the  application  of 
the  wash.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  practical  fruit  growers  present  at  the 
conference  did  not  share  Professor  Theo- 
bald's views.  Indeed  several  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  using  the  winter  wash 
bore  testimony  to  its  eflicaciousness,  al- 
though they  looked  upon  the  spraying  as 
a  disagreeable  necessity.  Perhaps  one 
point  worthy  of  consideration  that  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  was  the 
question  of  spring  and  summer  as  well  as 
winter  spraying  of  fruits.  The  value  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  fungicide  was  em- 
phasized by  several  growers,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  the  only  wash  that  was  generally 
considered  t(t  be  above  suspicion.      W. 


TROPEOLUM  FLORE  PLENO  DARASTADT. 

This  beautiful  double-flowered  nastur- 
itum  w^as  raised  by  Herr  Henkel,  of 
Darmstadt,  and  distributed  by  him  last 
year,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gardenei-s'  Chronicle.  The  flower  78 
quite  double  and  of  an  intense  yellow 
color,  with  scarlet  feathering  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  A  more  brilliantly  col- 
ored flower  does  not  exist,  even  among 
such  a  family  as  the  tropseolums.  It 
has  also  the  great  merit  of  being  ex- 
ceedingly free-blooming,  even  in  recently- 
rooted  cuttings,  and  the  flowers  remain 
a  long  time  in  beauty.  For  covering  a 
trellis  during  the  summer  season  out  of 
doors  I  do  not  know  anything  more  bril- 
liantly beautiful.  It  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  increased  by  cuttings,  which  make 
roots  vei-y  readily,  and  when  better 
known  it  will  be  seen  in  every  good  col- 
lection   of    ornamental    flowering    plants. 


About  Orchids, 

The  old  Oncidium  flexuosum  may  with 
ad\autng<^  be  grown  where  flowers  are 
wanted  fur  sqjrays  or  vases. 

A  Night  temperature  of  50°  is  am- 
ple for  odontoglossums  of  the  crispum  or 
Pescatorei   varieties. 

MiLTONiA  Vexillaria  is  one  of  the 
moat  charming  orchids  in  existence  and 
not  diflicult  to  grow. 

I-iOOK  after  the  roots  of  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  with 
the  growth.  The  earlier  the  flowers  are 
cut  after  opening  the  better  for  the 
plants. 

ORCHIDS  AT  JULIUS  ROEHRS  CO/S. 

We  reproduce  herewith  an  illustration 
showing  the  splendid  new  orchid  range 
of  the  Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  and  a  view  in  one  of  the  houses. 
This  splendid  range  was  built  for  the 
firm  by  the  Lord  &  Bumham  Co.  espe- 
cially to  grow  commercial  orchids.  The 
extent  of  this  firm's  operations  in  orchid 
culture  may  be  gleaned  by  giving  the 
number  of  plants  grown  of  leading  sorts, 
not  to  speak  of  the  general  miscellaneous 
collection.  In  house  No.  1,  for  example, 
there  are  3,000  Cattleya  gigas,  1,500  C. 
Dowiana  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  GOO  C. 
Harrisoniae  and  400  Lfel4a  purpurata. 
Houses  Nos:  2  and  3  contain  9,000  Cat- 
tleya TrianjE.  No.  4,  5,000  C.  labiata 
in  pots  and  1,000  on  ridged  lattice  work. 
No.  5  is  filled  with  C.  Trian»  on  ridged 
lattice  work.  No.  G  contains  3.500  C. 
Schroedera?  and  1,500  C.  Mendelii.  No. 
7,  1.500  C.  Gaskelliana,  2,000  C.  Perci- 
valiana,  1,000  C.  speciosissima  and  300 
lijplia  anceps  alba.  No.  8,  3,000  C.  Mos- 
siffi,  800  calanthes — a  new  white  vari- 
ety Cornelius  Vanderbilt — and  1,500 
Vanda  ca?rulea.  House  No.  9.  500  Odon- 
toglossum  Pescatorei,  250  O.  crispum, 
4,000  Oncidum  varicosum,  with  cym- 
bidiums  and  many  of  the  cooler  orchids 
in  variety. 

This  new  range  contains  about  25,000 
square  feet  of  glass  and  is  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  establishment. 
Seven  houses  in  another  range  are  de- 
voted to  cypripediums,  phalaenopsids, 
dendrobiums,  etc. 


CATTLEYAS. 

Cattleya  gigas  after  flowering  usually 
produces  a  number  of  roots  at  the  base  of 
the  flowering  pseudobulbs  and  this  gives 
the  grower  the  cue  to  repot  the  plants, 
if  they  are  growing  in  pots  and  need  a 
shift,  or  to  give  additional  moss  or  peat 
where  they  are  growing  on  treliises.  It 
is  well  to  anticipate  this  root  emission 
rather  than  wait  until  roots  actually 
form,  as  then  they  soon  become  re-estab- 
lished and  the  new  compost  helps  to  ma- 
terially strengthen  the  plants.    Sometimes 
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this  class  of  cattleya,  in  which  may  be 
included  0.  cbrysotoza,  0.  Dowiana  and 
G.  Hardyana,  takes  a  rest  after  flower- 
ing, but  more  often  it  starts  to 
grow  again,  and  it  is  well  to  let 
the  plants  take  their  own  way  in 
either  case,  liot  attempting  to  induce 
them  to  rest  or  force  them  into  growth. 
Tiio  flowi^rs  of  C.  Inbintn  arc  npaiu  in 
full  b-^auty  and  show  what  a  fino  plant 
it  is  for  cutting  or  display.  When  there 
aro    a    number    of    plants    in    i)ots    it    is 


away  vigorously.  It  produces  three  or 
four  flowers  on  each  spike  and  these  last 
well  either  on  the  plants  or  cut. 


GROWING  ODONTOGLOSSUnS. 

The  would-be  grower  of  odontoglossums 
pets  little  enough  encouragement  out  of 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  The  disappointed  ones  tell 
him  it  is  impossible  to  grow  them  in  this 
country  and  how  foolish  he  is  to  try  and 


phere.  A  blind  shading  at  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  glass  all  around,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  shading  on  the  glass,  keeps  a 
layer  of  cool  air  around  the  house  and 
is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  plants  in 
health.  

EFFECT  OF  IMBiATURE  SEEDS. 

The  majority  of  seeds  will  not  grow 
as  soon  as  ripe,  but  demand  or  require 
a  season  of  rest  before  continuing 
growth.  Some,  however,  not  only  grow 
as  soon  as  the  containing  fruit  is  ripe 
but  even  before  this.  The  tomato  plant 
is  one  whose  seeds  behave  in  this  manner. 
In  general,  plants  grown  from  such  im- 
mature seeds  fruit  earlier  than  others 
of  the  same  species,  but  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  small.  If  the  practice  of 
growers  is  to  be  a  criterion,  even  the 
size  of  the  seeds  may  indicate  something 
of  the  vigor  of  the  crop  they  will  pro- 
duce. Cabbage  growers  always  reject 
the  large  seeds,  holding  that  such  seeds 
give  rise  to  plants  that  produce  leaves 
rather  than  heads.  The  same  belief 
causes  them  to  prefer  old  cabbage  seeds 
to  fresh  ones  and  they  commonly  use 
seed  that  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
Growers  of  squashes,  cucumbers  and 
melons  insist  that  the  older  such  seeds 
are,  the  better,  so  long  as  they  will 
grow,  since  old  seeds  produce  more  fruit 
of   greater   fleshiness. 
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just  as  well  to  remove  them  to  a  rather 
drier  place  than  the  growing  quarters  for 
the  flowering  season.  In  a  moist  atmos- 
phere the  flowers  do  not  come  of  such 
good  substance  or  last  as  well,  while 
spraying  is  apt  to  spot  them,  ruining  their 
appearance.  C.  Mossise  has  made  grand 
growths  this  season,  and  these  plants 
should  have  all  the  air  possible  on  all  oc- 
casions. Even  if  the  temperature  runs 
down  a  little  at  night  it  will  do  no  harm 
if  the  atmosphere  in  the  house  is  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  induce  a  rest- 
ful state  and  this  is  an  advantage.  G. 
TrianiB  must  not  be  dried.  The  growths 
are  apparently  finished  but  the  flowers  are 
takinj:  considoraMo  nulrinjoiit  to  main- 
tain their  bounty.  Keop  up  a  ;;oo(l.  buoy- 
ant atmos]>hon'  ri^'ht  alonir,  l«*t  tho  sun 
shine  diivrt  on  tlio  plants  and  usp  only 
suflicient  boat  to  maintain  a  nij;ht  trm- 
IMM-atnvo  oi  r»."»°.  with  plenty  of  air  on. 
This  will  consolidato  the  ifrowth  and  riMi- 
d^M-  til!  plants  iiard  and  oai>al»le  of  with- 
standing any  slight  ch(H-k  thev  may  bo 
rxpos-'d  to  from  now  on. 

LELIA  PERRINII. 

Among  the  laelias  grown  for  cut  flowers 
we  seldom  see  L.  Perrinii,  yet  it  is  a 
fine  showy  old  species  and  as  free  flower- 
ing as  any  of  the  Brazilian  kinds.  It 
is  an  erect  grower  of  the  section  pro- 
ducing only  one  leaf  to  the  bulb,  and 
the  flowers  are  five  inches  across,  spread- 
ing and  showy.  They  appear  in  sum- 
mer and  are  a  pale  rose  purple  with  a 
rich  purple  lip.  Besides  flowering  in 
summer  the  plants  often  make  a  second 
growth  and  flower  upon  this  in  October 
or  November.  L.  Perrinii  thrives  well 
with  the  cattleyas  such  as  C.  Mossice 
and  C.  labiata.  When  the  plants  are 
newly  imported  they  are  usually  a  ragged 
looking  lot,  often  covered  with  mud  and 
slime  and  badly  shrivelled.  But  with 
care    they    soon    come    round    and    grow 


do  so.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  some 
growers  are  still  trying,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  get  the  lovely  flowers  of 
O.  crispum  and  others,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  succeed.  The 
great  heat  of  the  summers  is  given  as 
the  reason  why  odontoglossums  of  the 
coolest  section  cannot  be  well  grown 
here,  but  the  dry  atmosphere  has  prob- 
ably far  more  to  do  with  it.  By  heavy 
shading  in  summer  and  by  building  the 
odontoglossum  pits  with  a  north  aspect 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  external  air, 
while  frequent  damping  of  the  floors  and 
under  the  stages  creates  a  moist  atmos- 


Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  referred  at  a  recent  din- 
ner in  Washington  to  the  amateur  flor- 
ists who  spring  up  in  the  suburbs  at  this 
season  by  thousands,  says  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

"More  florists,  perhaps,  than  flowers 
spring  up,"  he  said. 

*'In  a  seed  shop  the  other  day  I 
heard  one  of  these  amateurs  complain 
about  the  last  batch  of  seeds  he  had 
bought.  After  he  had  ended  his  com- 
plaint he  began  to  ask  floral  questions. 

"  'Oh,  by  the  way,*  he  said,  *what  is 
a  hardy  rose?' 

•**It  is  one,*  growled  the  dealer,  'that 
doesn*t  mind  your  wife  pulling  it  up  by 
the  roots  every  day  to  see  if  it  has  be- 
gun to  grow.' " 
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The  Greenhouse. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
American. 

Since  the  shows  are  over  and  the  de- 
tails incident  to  chrysanthemum  culture 
have  passed,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  comments 
upon  the  novelties  sent  out  last  spring 
and  the  candidates  for  1900. 

Golden  Glow,  sent  out  last  spring,  has 
met  with  general  favor,  and  of  the 
5  000  plants  disseminated  at  that  Lime, 
we  have  heard  from  but  one  customer 
who  did  not  feel  amply  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  Doubtless  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  demand  for  this  variety  the 
coming  season. 

Another  very  fine  yellow,  according  to 
our  version,  is  Golden  Eagle,  coming 
as  it  does,  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
Thanksgiving,  and  being  of  (me  form, 
an  unusually  bright  yellow,  w^th  good 
stem  and  foliage,  easy  to  manage,  it  must 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
commercial  varieties  in  the  near  future. 

Pacific  Supreme  has  been  generally 
satisfactory,  and  those  who  purchased 
this  variety  last  spring,  have  many  good 
words  to  bestow.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
advance  over  Glory  of  the  Pacific  m 
color. 

Lynnwood  Hall,  a  white  coming  about 
November  15,  has  not  behaved  with  us 
as  well  as  we  expected,  but  cannot  con- 
demn it  until  it  has  been  given  further 
trial.  In  fact,  from  what  we  have 
learned,  we  believe  it  is  a  good  commer- 
cial sort  and  a  good  white  at  that  date 
is    very    much    needed. 

Among  those  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  exhibition  purposes  the  fol- 
lowing, we  consider  the  best :  Command- 
ant Mathieu,  bright  yellow ;  W.  J.  Black- 
hwTn,  deep  crimson,  bronze  reverse; 
Mary  Donellan,  a  bright  yellow  with 
very  wide  petals;  Mary  Mason,  rosy 
bronze  with  lighter  reverse:  Mi-s.  J.  O. 
Neil,  a  soft  canary  yellow,  incurved: 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  pure  white  of 
large  size;  O.  H.  Bromhead,  rose  pink 
with  silvery  reverse;  S.  A.  Naceur-Bey. 
yellow  with  distinct  stripes  of  red. 

foreign. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  England.  November  2.5,  the  followinj^ 
new   chrysanthemums   received   awards : 

I^ady  E.  Letchworth. — This  is  a  very 
handsome  English-raised  seedling  of  ideal 
Japanese  incurved  form,  the  petals  being 
very  long,  loosely  incurving  in  very  re§f- 
ular  fashion  and  building  up  a  large, 
deep  flower  of  exquisite  form.  The  color 
in  this  instance  is  lemon  yellow,  with  a 
I>al0r    reverse. 

.W.  J.  Davis. — A  very  handsome  and 
striking  Japanese  reflexed  flower,  hav- 
ing broad  petals  of  good  length  that  build 
up  a  very  deep  flower  of  exhibition  stand-, 
ard.  The  color  is  a  beautiful  shade  of 
rosy  chestnut,  with  a  golden  reverse  to 
petals  of  good  substance.  Height  about 
five  feet  six  inches. 

JJxquisite. — A  monster  bloom  of  thf« 
most  beautiful  description,  being  a  very 
ranch  glorified  E.  Molyneux.  The  petals 
are  very  long  and  broad  and  are  pleas- 
ingly disposed  in  building  up  a  flower  of 
\n\i\\  quality.  The  color  is  a  bright  shade 
of  fliestnut   with   a   rich  golden   reverse. 

Lady  Crisp. — One  of  the  monster  Jap- 
anese blooms,  quite  devoid  of  coarseness 
and  possessing  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
valuable  exhibition  flower.  The  petals 
nro  long,  broad,  somewhat  flat  and  slight- 
ly   points   at    the    ends,    building    up    a 


massive  flower  of  a  golden  yellow  color 
with   a.  pale   reverse. 

Hose  Pockett. — This  is  evidently  a  va- 
riety of  Antipodean  origin,  having  ver>' 
long  florets  of  good  width  that  make  a 
large,  spreading  flower,  though  of  some- 
what shallow  build.  The  color  in  this 
instance  is  a  shade  of  buff-yellow. 

J.  Lock. — A  very  handsome  Japanese 
reflexed  flower  of  abnormal  proportions, 
and  on^  of  the  largest  we  |iave  seen  for 
many  years.  The  petals  reflex  pleasing- 
ly, curling  at  the  ends,  and  build  up  a 
monster     flower,     devoid     of     coarseness 


C.  H.  TOTTY'S  NEW  VARIETIES. 

The  descriptions  below  are  of  some  of 
the  new  varieties  that  have  been  exhib- 
ited by  Chas.  H.  Tatty.  Madison,  N.  J., 
this  season,  and  which  he  is  disseminat- 
ing.     Mr.   Totty   says   he   has   the   finest 


Chrysanthemum  President  Roosevelt. 


lot  of  exhibitlan  sorts  this  year  that 
have  ever  been  sent  out  and,  by  what  wc 
have  seen  of  them  at  the  various  exhibi- 
tions, we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Pockett'8  Crimson. 

A  glorious  reflexed  of  the  largest  size, 
the  color  o£  G.  W.  Chi  Ids,  crimson  and 
gold ;  unquestionably  the  finest  thing  in 
its  color  ever  sent  out.  It  did  not  burn, 
and  is  a  splendid  keeper  and  shipper. 
The  foliage  and  stem  are  ideal,  and  it 
has  received  four  certificates  and  won 
thp  grand  sweepstakes  at  the  Chicago 
show,  being  placed  first  of  all  the  new 
kinds  exhibited  in  14  classes. 
Chirlet  H.  Totty. 

A  cliest:uit  scarlet,  altogether  a  big- 
ger aud  better  thing  than  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Dunne.  This  is  a  record-breaker  and 
will  push  to  the  front  at  once.  The 
stem  and  foliage  are  perfect ;  no  nieck 
or  bad  buds.  Certificated  by  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America,  the  New 
York  Florists'  club,  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  Madison,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Kahn. 

A  beautiful  bronze  with  mahogany 
shading  that  lights  up  beautifully ;  an 
absolutely  reliable  variety  that  comes 
fine  on  any  bud  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  its  color.  Won  the  any 
other  color  classes  on  both  the  exhibition 
and  commercial  scale  on  the  seedling 
competition  at  the  National  Flower 
Show  at  Chicago  and  has  received  five 
other    certificates. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty. 

Light  pink,  true  reflexed.  a  beautiful 
refined   flower   that   appeals  to  everyone. 


Dwarf,  sturdy  growth,  with  foliage  well 
up  to  the  flower,  and  an  easy  kind  to 
grow. 

TcUow  MiUer  (Sport). 

This  is  a  light  yellow  sport  from  \Irs. 
J.  A.  Miller.  The  bronze  variety  has 
been  certificated  wherever  set  up.  The 
winner  of  light  yellow  in  both  exhibi- 
tion and  commercial  classes  at  Chicago. 
The  same  ideal  habit  as  its  parent,  anil 
it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year. 

O.W.Pook. 

Entirely  distinct  in  shape;  the  flower 
is  loo.sely  incurving  and  shows  only  the 
salmon  bronze  reverse.  The  growth  is 
splendid  and  the  foliage  enormous.  It 
has  much  more  life  in  the  color  than 
Mrs.  G.  ITeaume  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
stayer. 

Frank  Payne. 

A  light  ])ink,  same  color  as  Lady 
Hopetoun,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
making  a  stem  heavy  enough  to  parry 
the  flower  erect.  A  good,  hard  flower 
that  carries  well  and  shows  up  splen- 
didly. It  has  been  certificated  in  three 
countries. 

atra  Wells. 

A  true  incurved  and.  the  largest  in 
its  type  that  we  have;  the  color  is  cream 
yellow  and  every  petal  falls  naturally 
into  place — one  would  think  that  the 
flower  had  been  moulded.  It  is  a  kieeper 
and  shipper  and  \\\[\  "be  heard  from  as 
a  commercial  grower's  flower,  as  it  can 
be  planted  closely  and  every  bud  pro- 
duces a  perfect  flower.  As  a  typical  in- 
curved it  is  the  l)est  thing  we  ever  grew. 


PELARGONIUMS. 

Continue  to  pot  up  the  young  plants 
as  they  arc  sufficiently  rooted,  and  any 
old,  cut  back  stock  that  has  not  been  at- 
tended to.  Pot  very  firmly  in  each  case 
and  give  only  suflicient  room  to  take  the 
plants  easily.  Water  moderately  and 
when  (he  shoots  are  in  any  way  crowded 
or  likely  to  be,  thin  them  out.  This  soein- 
injjly  unimportant  det.iil.  that  is  ovor- 
looked  hy  00  per  cent  of  prowei-s.  has  a 
great  effect  for  good  upon  the  plants-  It 
gives  tlie  shoots  room  right  from  the 
.start,  allowing  them  to  thicken  oi:(  and 
.harden^  which  they  cannot  do  when  cron- 
ing  in  a  crowded  condition.  Knb  the 
superfluous  shoots  out  with  the  finger  and 
thumb:  this  is  better  than  waiting  until 
they  are  so  large  that  they  have  to  be 
cut.  

GENISTAS. 

No  great  amount  of  growth  will  be 
made  at  this  time,  but  the  plants  must 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  potting  any  more  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  as,  by  keeping  the  roots 
moist  and  feeding  lightly  if  it  appears 
to  be  necessary,  the  plants  can  be  kept 
gently  moving  through  the  winter,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  needed.  Stand  them 
well  apart  on  a  cool  bottom,  where  they 
get  any  amount  of  air  on  bright  days,  and 
plenty  of  light.  Keep  the  night  temper- 
ature at  45°  or  thereabout,  and  see  that 
the  roots  are  kept  active.  Plants  that  are 
trained  in  pyramid  or  other  shapes  and 
were  clipped  in  after  flowering  last  sea- 
son may  have  an  occasional  strong  shoot 
that  needs  pinching  back  to  prevent  its 
growing  out  of  shape,  but  this  is  all.  The 
less  the  growth  is  interfered  with  the  bet- 
ter. Young  stock  in  small  pots  may.  of 
course,  be  pinched  if  necessary,  but  it  is 
not  often  necessary  at  this  time. 
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SOME    OF    THE    NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1  Mrs.  L  Thome,    2  Miss  Violet  Piersoii.    3  Rose  Pookett     4  L?slie  MorriBOii.    5  White  Plume,    fi  Pofkctfs  Siirpris*.     7 

8  O.  W.  Pock.     9  llp.ssie  Kvans. 
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HYDRANGEAS.  ^ 
The  most  forward  pot  grown  plants 
are  now  well  established  in  the  pots,  and 
the  foliage  is  about  fully  grown.  In 
order  to  fully  develop  the  tenninal  eyes, 
that  are  to  produce  flower  heads  next 
season,  the  plants  must  now  be  well  ex- 
posed to  all  the  light  and  air  available. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
having  plants  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  forcing,  though  for  later  growth  or 
those  that  are  allowed  to  flower  at  their 
natural  season  plants  still  growing  may 
be  suitable.  But  the  imported  or  field 
grown  plants  are  suitable  for  this  kind 
of  culture,  and  plants  that  one  has  had 
the  trouble  of  growing  in  pots  through 
the  season  are  worth  more  for  forcing. 
When  the  growth  is  fully  developed,  a 
little  frost  is  helpful  in  bringing  them 
to  a  quiescent  state,  after  which  they 
flower  more  freely  and  force  more  read- 
ily. The  imported  plants  should  be  pot- 
ted at  once  on  arrival,  and  stood  outside 
in  plant  protectors  to  get  thoroughly 
established. 

CYaAMENS. 

The  plants  are  now  throwing  up  flow- 
ers freely  and  must  be  well  fed  from 
now  on.  Arrange  the  plants  on  a  light 
bench  with  a  cool  bottom  of  gravel,  clink- 
ers, or  some  such  material,  this  being 
frequently  damped  to  create  a  moist, 
growing  atmosphere  about  the  lower 
leaves  and  keep  insecte  in  check.  To- 
bacco stems  thinly  spread  around  the 
plants  are  also  advantageous  Prp7»a«5 
they  are  kept  mov.ing  and  not  allowed 
to  gather  mould  or  fungus.  Occasional 
spraying  of  the  bench  surface  with  soot 
water,  or  sprinkling  a  little  soot  and 
Ume  around  them  also  helps  to  maintain 
the  requisite  healthy  atmosphere.  Plants 
grown  this  way  will  not  be  bothered 
with  insects  much,  but  should  thrips  or 
fly  appear,  keep  a  little  tobacco  powder 
handy  and  sprinkle  about  the  center  of 
the  plants  where  they  usually  commence 
operations.  A  moderate  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  is  good,  but  the 
house  must  be  kept  well  aired  and  not 
shut  up  with  a  lot  of  moisture.  This 
will  keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition, 
conserve  the  early  flowers,  and  lead  to 
the  production  of-  handsome  specimens. 
Keep  the  flats  containing  the  young 
seedlings  well  up  to  the  light,  and  keep 
thoin  ge'itly  moving,  but  without  forcing 
tlu^m  along.  Any  ropottintr  or  i^ottiiij,' 
from  flats  can  now  l)o  l«-ft  until  iU'ter 
tho  middle  of  January  or  later  if  neces- 
sar>'. 

NEPHROLEPIS  SCHOLZELL 
The  New  Crested  Scottil. 

Tlie  number  of  nephrolepis  sports  now 
ill  cultivation  is  very  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  but  there  is  alwavs 
room  for  such  a  fine  variety  as  N.  Schoi- 
zeli,  the  new  crested  fertf  which  is  to  be 
disseminated  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  June,  1909.  This 
has  received  awards  wherever  shown,  in- 
cluding the  Shaw  gold  medal  and  the 
S.  A.  F.  silver  medal  at  St.  Louis,  and 
certificates  and  awards  of  merit  from 
many    other   societies. 

It  is  a  sport  from  N.  Scottii,  possess- 
ing .-all  the  merits  of  that  most  popular 
vaiyety,  but  with  the  pinnae  subdivided, 
giving  it  a  neat,  crested  appearance. 
The  fronds,  like  those  of  N.  Scottii, 
stand  erect  with  a  graceful  arch,  form- 
ing a  plant  of  ideal  shape,  and,  as  they 
do  not  break  down,  they  never  have  that 
ragged  appearance  so  often  found  in 
many  other  crested  ferns.     Furthermore, 


the  loose,  elegant  arrangement  of  the 
fronds,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  foliage,  prevents  the  center 
of  even  the  largest  specimen  from  becom- 
ing defective  or  yellow,  which  is  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  most  of  its  predeces- 
sors. . 


POLYPODIUM  AUREUn  NAI^DAIANUM. 

The  accompanying  illustrafion  shows 
the  plants  of  Polypodium  aurtiim  Man- 
daianum  shown  by  W.  A.  Manda  at  the 


may  still  l>e  kept  moist  at  the  roots, 
hut  no  water  must  be  given  overbeaxk 
Plon»y  of  air  must  be  allowed  on  all 
jios-iiblo  occasions  to  hanlen  the  fronds 
Mild  to  prevent  the  plants  starting  from 
the  bottom.  Any  cutting  that  is  to  be 
done  should  he  done  from  one  end  of 
tlie  l)en('li  and  the  plants  cut  over 
entirely,  the  heads  being  taken  to  the 
packing  shed  or  other  convenient  place 
for  sorting  and  tying.  Ferns,  like  other 
plants,  need  a  distinct  resting  season  and 
adiantums,   no  matter  whether  they  are 


NEPHROLEPIS    SCHOLZELI. 
The  H.  A.  Dreer  Ck)."s  New  Sport  of  N.  Scottii 


recent  National  Flower  Show  in  Chicago. 
As  will  be  easily  seen  it  is  a  grand  dec- 
orative subject,  and  Mr.  Manda  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  raised  so  fine 
a  novelty.  It  appeared  as  a  seedling, 
and  has  been  grown  in  considerablo 
quantities  by  Mr.  Manda,  whose  descrip- 
tion of  the  fern  follows: 

**Thf  plant  in  question  is  a  seedling 
and  not  a  sport,  from  Polypodium  aureum 
glaucum,  is  very  free  growing,  making 
a  fine  specimen  plant  anywhere  from  a 
5-inch  pot  or  pan  up  to  the  largest  size 
that  might  be  wanted.  It  is  a  new  and 
distinct  type  of  fern  and  quite  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  the  numerous  sports 
of  the  Boston  fern,  which  are  getting 
almost  perplexing.  The  fronds  vary  in 
size  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in 
length,  beautifully  fringed  and  of  a  hand- 
some glaucous  blue  color,  standing  fresh 
four  or  five  weeks  when  cut,  on  which 
account  it  will  be  very  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes  as  a  cut  frond,  rank- 
ing along  with  Adiantum  Farleyense.  It 
is  perfectly  sterile,  never  setting  any 
spores,  so  that  propagation  will  depend 
entirely  on  division.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  grow  and  I  consider  it 
one  of  thi  most  valuable  acquisitions  in 
ferns  sincf  Adiantum  Farleyense  was 
put  on  the  market." 

NOTES  OR  FERNS. 

Not  much  in  the  way  of  repotting  or 
l)lanting  is  necessary  now  and  any  of 
this  class  of  work  can  well  be  left  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  when  the  press 
aft'T  tiie  turn  of  the  year  when  tlu^  (lavs 
arc  leiii;th'ning  rather  than  siiortenin;;. 
Hcnclw's  of  adiantum  that  'are  finished 
and    arc    being    held     for    cutting    from, 


cut  over  or  carrying  the  fronds,  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Yet  we  often  see 
the  plants  kept  growing  away  year  after 
year  without  any  rest  until  they  grad- 
ually w^eaken  and  die.  The  rest  they 
need,  and  will  take  naturally  unless  un- 
duly excited  by  heat,  will  be  followed  by 
stronger  and  better  growth  the  coming 
season. 

There  is  nothing  gained  either  by 
planting  benches  at  this  date.  If  the 
plants  are  potbound  they  may  be  turned 
out  and  a  little  loose  soil  placed  around 
them  on  the  bench,  so  placing  the  plants 
that  they  clear  each  other  nicely  but  no 
more.  See  that  they  are  well  moistened 
before  turning  out  of  the  pots  and  it  will 
then  be  little  trouble  to  keep  tliem  moist 
enough.  The  roots  will  thus  be  released 
and  when  planting  time  arrives  the 
plants  can  easily  be  lifted  and  will  have 
some  of  the  loose  soil  hanging  to  them. 
They  will  suffer  no  check  as  they  would 
if  the  roots  were  hard  bound  in  the  pots, 
but  instead  will  grow  right  away  and 
soon   become  established. 


WONDROUS  CANDLE  NUT. 
The  candle  nut  is  a  native  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  and  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  kernels  are  so  full 
of  oil  that,  when  dried,  they  can  be  stuck 
on  reeds  and  used  as  candles.  The  peo- 
[)le  of  Hawaii,  having  roasted  these  nuts 
and  removed  the  shells,  reduce  the  ker- 
nels to  a  paste,  which,  when  flavored  with 
pepper  and  salt,  is  said  to  be  a  most  ap- 
petizing dish.  The  husk  of  the  nut  and 
the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  have 
medicinal  values,  while  the  burned  shell 
is  used  to  make  an  indeliye^njt.  Iwith 
which  tattooing  is  done. 
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The  Oracle. 


Von  are  invited  to  consult  **THI  ORACLE"  on 
any  matter  that  puzzles  you.  Write  le^ribly.  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  make  your  wants 
clearly  known  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Name 
and  address  should  in  all  cases  be  Riven. 


MONTBRETIilS. 

Eu.  Gardening  : — 

Can  mantbretlas  be  left  outside,  or 
shoulil  they  be  taken  up  in  winter  like 
srladioli?  E.  K. 

Long  Island. 

Montbretias  should  be  hardy  in  your 
section  and  will  be  far  better  left  out, 
oven  with  a  little  protection,  than  lifted. 


TUBEROSES  FLOWERING  AGAIN. 

Kd.  Gabdenikg  : — 

When  will  tuberoses  flower  again  that 
have  been  grown  outdoors  this  winter? 

A.   S. 

They  are  not  worth  keeping.  The  old 
bulbs  do  not  flower  again  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  new  ones  than  to  grow 
on  the  young  side  shoots  from  them  into 
flowering  bulbs. 


SOAPY  WATER  FOR  PLANTS. 

Ed.  Gardening: — 

Is  soapy  water  beneficial  to  plants! 

A.    S. 

Soapy  water  is  useful  for  killing  green 
fly  on  plants,  but  has  no  other  great 
value.  Though  it  may  be  of  some  use 
manurially  it  has  often  the  effect  of 
causing  the  growth  of  undesirable  fungi, 
and  for  this  reason  should  not  be  used 
in  any  great  quantity,  especially  indoors. 


FERNS  FRONDS  AND  SPORES. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Whm  are  the  fronds  of  adian turns  in 
proper  condition  to  gather  for  seed  pro- 
duction? C.  F.  G. 

When  the  spore  cases  are  just  opening 
after  the  spores  are  ripe.  This  condi- 
tion is  easily  seen.  Handle  them  with 
care  or  many  of  the  spores  will  be 
lost.  Place  the  fronds  in  white  paper; 
then  any  spores  that  fall  out  can  be  seen 
and   saved. 


CHIMNEY  FIRING. 


Ed.  Gardening  : — 

My  chimney  fires  very  often  to  the 
annoyance  of  my  neighbors.  What  can 
I  do  to  prevent  this?  J.  L. 

The  burning  out  of  the  chimney  is  due 
to  accumulations  of  soot.  This  cnn  be 
lessoned  by  securing  better  combustion. 
It  often  happens  that  the  chimney  is  too 
low  for  the  best  results.  By  cleaning 
out  the  ashes  and  loosening  up  the  coal 
before  stoking  and  then  by  spreading  the 
fresh  coal  in  a  thin  layer,  the  combus- 
tion will  be  improved.  Keeping  the  flues 
rloan  and  occasionally  throwing  into  the 
furnace  a  quart  of  salt  or  a  piece  of  zinc 
will  lessen  the  accumulation  of  soot  in  the 
cliimney. 

SLIMY  SURFACE  ON  FERN  SOIL. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  tell  me  the  cause  of  and  rem- 
edy for  the  dark,  greasy  looking  spots 
on  the  soil  in  fern  flats,  which  gradual- 
ly spread  and  kill  the  seedling  ferns. 
The  flats  are  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
W  at  night,  rising  to  from  70°  to  00** 
by  day.  The  pans  are  put  into  a  tank 
to  moisten.     Are  they  kept  too  wet? 

C.  F.  G. 

The  slimy  spots  or  patches  are  caused 
by  a  fungus,  the  spores  of  which  ore 
present,  either  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
fern  spores  were  sown  or  in  the  water 
of  the  tank,  probably  both.  The  sur- 
est way  of  killing  the  spores  in  the  soil 
is    by   heating   a    suflicient   quantity    for 


your  purpose  over  the  boiler  or  in  some 
other  way.  When  there  is  no  fire,  scald 
th<'  ;oil  with  hc/t  water.  Boilina  the 
water  used  is  the  only  sure  method  of 
killing  the  fungus  spores,  water  that  has 
been  through  the  heating  apparatus  be- 
ing perfectly  safe.  Even  with  the  best 
care  this  pest  will  be  more  or  less  in 
evidence,  and  when  first  seen  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should  be  disturbed  and 
the  slime  removed.  When  the  ferns  are 
sufiiciently  forward  a  little  dry  lime 
strewn  on  the  surface  helps  some.  A 
very  wet  condition  of  the  soil  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  the  propagation  of  the 
slime ;  so  will  a  dark,  shady  position. 


ways  below  that  of  the  outside  tempera- 
ture, in  summer  to  keep  the  roots  always 
healthy  and  to  spray  the  plants  frequent- 
ly, bur  judiciously.  S("'  n(jt('  in  this  issue 
()!.    ..auc  101. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  POTS. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  give  mo  a  list  of  dwarf  chrys- 
anthemums suitable  for  single  stems  in 
Oinch  iK>ts,  early,  midsoason  and  la  to. 

G.  D. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  suit- 
able for  this  purpose:  White — Mrs. 
Henry  Robinson  (medium  early)  ;  Miss 
May  Seddon  (midseason)  :  Ben  Wells 
(midseason)  ;  Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin  (late). 
Pink — Pacific  Supreme  (early)  :  Vivian 
Morel  (midseason)  ;  O.  II.  Bromhcad 
(midseason)  ;  A.  J.  Balfour  (midsea- 
son) ;  ^liriam  Hankey  (late).  Yellow 
—Crocus  (early)  ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill  (mid- 
season)  :  W.  H.  Lincoln  (midseason)  ; 
(ioldmine  (midseason  to  late).  Other 
colors — Dakoma  (bronze  midseason)  ; 
Ongawa  (bronze  midseason)  ;  Wm.  K. 
Meridith    (red   and   gold  midseason). 


BOOKS  ON  COOL  ORCHIDS. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

I  am  anxious  to  go  in  for  cool  orchid 
growing  and  would  like  to  know  of  a 
good  book  on  their  culture. 

Orchidist. 

There  are  several  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land on  this  subject,  but  they  are  hardly 
suitable  for  growers  in  this  country,  the 
heat  and  dry  atmosphere  in  summer  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary humid  and  cool  conditions.^  Fre- 
quent articles  on  their  culture  have  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  and  we  have 
others  in  preparation.  The  salient  points 
are  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  in 
winter  of  50°  and,  during  the  summer,  to 
keep   the   house   as   cool   as   possible,   al- 


GREEN  WORMS  IN  CABBAGE. 

Ed.  Gardening  : — 

Please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  destroy 
green  worms  in  cabbage.  E.  K. 

Staton    Island. 

We  have  tried  all  the  remedies  com- 
monly recommended  in  seed  catalogues, 
agricultural  papei-s  and  bulletins,  name- 
ly, air-slaked  lime,  Persian  insect  powder 
(pyrethrum),  soap  and  kerosene  emul- 
sion, with  the  result  that  all  these  have 
been  dropped  and  in  their  place  we  use 
poison  now,  and  use  it  unhesitatingly 
whenever  needed.  There  are  two  ingre- 
dients available  almost  onywhei-e — Paris 
green  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Which  of 
these  is  preferable  depends  upon  the 
method  of  application  ;  if  to  be  used  dry 
use  the  Paris  green ;  when  sprayed  on, 
the  ai-senale  of  lead  is  much  the  better. 
For  (he  dry  process  take  a  poor  grade 
of  Hour  or  air-slakod  lime  or  bone  Hour 
and  add  enough  Paris  green  to  faintly 
tint  the  mass  green;  apply  early  in  the 
niuruiiig  when  i)lants  are  wet  with  dew  ; 
use  a  duster  or  bellows,  or  simply  tie 
up  a  bunch  in  a  cheese-cloth  sack  and 
jar  .*«anie  over  each  head. 

For  spraying  use  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  i)er  r»0-gallon 
liarrel ;  use  soft  water;  add  to  this  at 
least  five  bars  of  Fcls  naphtha  soap,  dis- 
solved cold,  and  spray  when  plants  are 
dry.  If  properly  made  this  mi.xturc  will 
spread  and  not  roll  off.  and  will  adhere 
in  rainy  weather.  Paris  green  does  not 
work  well  with  soap,  and  alone  it  will 
not  stick,  nor  does  it  suspend  well  in 
water;  hence  use  the  lead.  The  idea 
that  any  poison  will  enter  the  head  is 
erroneous.  Cabbage  heads  grow  from 
the  inside  and  by  stripping  ihe  outside 
leaves  all  poisons  are  thereby  thrown  off; 
hence  protect  the  crop  amply  and  in 
time. 


loiA.  Kans. — The  ffreenhousos  of 
(roorge  Oder  wore  struck  by  lightning 
Xoveniher  25  and  the  glass  shattered  and 
broken  in  all  directions.  The  only  loss 
lies  in  the  broken  glass,  which  will 
amount    to    about    .$-.'». 


POLYPODIUM    AUREUM    MANDAIANUM. 
W.  A.  Mauda'8  New  Pern,  Exhibited  at  National  Flower 
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"Scottish  Gardens"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  soon 
to  be  issued  by  a  London  publisher. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Jouiiinl  again  ex- 
ploits the  holly  wreath  on  the  front  cov- 
er of  its  Christmas  number,  though  some- 
what different  in  form  from  that  of  1902, 
when  a  holly  wreath  was  likewise  used. 

The  Lyon  rose  was  figured  in  The 
Garden  for  November  7.  The  color  is  a 
clear  pink  with  deeper  red  markings.  Be- 
ing a  hybrid  between  a  remontant  and 
Persian  Yellow  it  should  prove  hardy 
and   it  is  undoubtedly  beautiful. 


Spraying  kiUs  the  parasites  of  in- 
jurious insect   pests. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  rugosa  roses 
is  Souvenir  de  Piene  Leperdrieux ;  its 
flowers  are  large  and  very  bright  red  in 
colof. 

Clematis  Indivisa.— This  well  known 
clematis  is  strongly  recommended  by  an 
E'ldisli  mow  'r  ns  m  |>ot  plant  for  sprinj: 
flowering. 

Si'RAYi.XG  to  be  beneficial  demands  the 
utmost  car3,  otherwise  numerous  insect 
frionds    are    destroyed    with    the    insect 

pests. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey's  commission  on 
farm  life  will  meet  in  Los  Ansrelcs.  Calif., 
in  December,  to  talk  over  the  situation 
with   farmers  and  others  in  that  section. 

Celastrus  Scandens  is  very  beauti- 
ful now,  running  over  some  of  the  shrub 
borders  in  Jackson  park,  Chicago;  its 
bright  red  berries,  being  now  free  of  the 
envelope,  show  up  at  a  long  distance. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  nineteenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
(iardeu,  which,  among  other  important 
botanical  matter,  contains  a  paper  on  the 
•'Crataegus  in  Missouri,"  by  pKof.  C.  S. 
Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

St.  Josemi,  Mo.— The  Krug  park 
conservatories  have  been  very  beautiful 
with  the  show  of  chrysanthemums  this 
year.  Most  of  the  plants  have  been 
grown  naturally  and  not  disbudded,  the 
consequence  being  a  larger  number  of 
f^.owers  than  usual,  but  the  individuals 
have  been  smaller. 

Preparations  for  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  exposition  are  going  on  apace. 
A  pleasing  feature  is  the  large  number 
of  western  towns  that  are  donating 
large  numbers  of  geraniums — plants  and 
cuttings — and  other  plants  to  help  out 
with  the  huge  amount  that  will  be 
needed. 

Commenting  on  the  New  Orleans  show 
and  the  probability  of  its  being  abandoned 
the  "Item"  says  that  there  is  too  much 
professionalism,  that  if  all  lovers  of  flow- 
era,  large  and  small,  were  given  a  chance 
to  exhibit,  a  more  genuine  interest  in 
the  growth  and  exhibitions  of  flowers 
would  spring  up. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, of  which  W.  P.  Stark  of  Louisi- 
ana is  president,  announces  that  the 
second  winter  institute  under  the  new 
organization  will  hi  held  at  Columbia. 
January  G-8,  1909.  Special  features  will 
be  a  big  fruit  display  and  $300  in  cash 
prizes  for  horticultural  exhibits. 

Has  anyone  any  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  a  more  attractive  method  of  show^- 
ing  American  Beauty  roses  and  other 
flowers  than  in  large  vases  of  100  or  so? 
The  grower  must  show  his  skill  in  pro- 
ducing good  stems  as  well  as  flowers,  and 
there  must  be  sufficient  flowers  to  make 
a  good  display.  The  question  is  undoubt- 
edly a  dilficult  one,  but  there  should  be 
a    solution. 

TiiK  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  just  issued  a  neat  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  32  pages  setting  forth  the 
iircnt  inducements  presented  by  Indiana 
to  ])ersons  who  want  to  grow  fruit  or 
truck.  The  body  of  the  pamphlet  is  a 
ronipilnlion  of  the  rei)orts  from  the  com- 
mittee on  horticulture  for  the  last  year 
and  are  quite  interesting  to  those  who 
feel  drawn  towards  fruit  culture.  Vov 
co])ies  and  particulars  address  the  soc- 
retarj'.  W.  B.  Flick,  room  11  State 
House.   Indianapolis,   Ind. 


PiniADELPiiiA,  Pa. — An  amateur  grow- 
er, Jacob  Sibre.  of  Wharton  street,  has 
succeeded  in  growing,  fniiting  and  ripen- 
ing figs  in  his  yard.' 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Co.  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
for  several  years  in  developing  beautiful 
shrubberies  and  flower  beds  along  its 
lines.  Nearly  200  of  its  stations  have 
been  treatecl  more  or  less  from  a  land- 
scape point  of  view. 

State  Nursery  Inspector  E.  P.  Sand- 
ston  has  issued  a  warning  as  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  attacks  of  San 
Jose  scale  in  Wisconsin.  Nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers,  it  is  said,  thought 
that,  owing  to  the  severe  winters,  this 
pest  would  not  breed  in  the  state  but 
(his  is  not  borne  out  by  the  ref^nlts  of 
experiments  made  by  the  Experiment 
Station  oflicials. 

ITeliopsis  Scabra  Zinniaflora. — A 
novelty  of  Messi-s.  licmoine,  of  Nancy,  is 
a  double  form  of  this  easily  grown  hardy 
perennial ;  it  is  very  decorative,  the  flow- 
ci-s  of  a  warm  orange  yellow,  zinnia-like 
in  form,  borne  on  stiff  stalks  in  great 
abundance  from  June  to  September.  Tt 
keeps  remarkably  well  when  cut,  and, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  i* 
nn  oxfollnni   liordor  plant. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  president's 
"double"  had  some  fun  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  visitors  to  the  flower  show, 
going  around  shaking  hands  and  appar- 
ently de — lighted  with  everything.  This 
gentleman,  it  api)ears,  has  been  heard  of 
before  and  created  much  amusement  for 
himself  and  his  friends  at  the  Jamestown 
exposition,  where  he  was  generally  mTs- 
taken  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  shook  hands 
with  hundreds,  and  did  not  refuse  oc- 
casionally to  make  a  speech. 

State  Forestry  Commissioner  Conk- 
lin.  of  Pcnns3'1vania,  has  ordered  that 
the  state's  tree  nurseries  in  Tioga  and 
Fr.mklin  counties  be  increased  in  size 
and  th.U  more  trees  than  ever  be  set  our 
in  the  spring.  The  Asaph  nursery  in  Ti- 
oga will  he  raised  from  five  to  20  acres 
and  Mont  Alto  nui-sery  from  five  to  12 
It  is  cxpoited  to  add  over  12,000  acres 
in  three  counties  along  the  west  brancli 
to  I  he  state  reserves  this  year,  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  reserves  will  then  be 
close  to  0o0,000  acres. 


BULLETINS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 

By  tbe  Dcparliucnt  of  Agriculture,  Wasliiug- 
ton.    D.    O. 

"The  Fertlllzlnar  Value  of  ILilry  Vetch  for 
Connecticut  Tobacco  Fields,"  by  T.  II.  UuUlD- 
son. 

Fanners'  Bulletin  334."  compiled  from  the 
publfcnttons  of  various  experiment  stations  br 
A.   C.   True. 

"Fonn  of  Orsanlzntion  for  Movable  Scboolii 
of   Agriculture,"  by  John   Hamilton. 

"Macailani  Roads,"  by  Austin  B.   Fletcher. 

ny   the   Marylaufl   Experiment   Station:      - 

"  Manuring  niv\  Ferliilzing  Truclt  Cpops."  by 
C.   P.   Cloyc  and  Tbos.  H.  White. 

"The  EfTect  of  Animal  Dlgesitlon  and  Per- 
montation  <if  Manure  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds," 
liy   FilwanI    Ingram   Oswald. 

•'Miscellaneous    Greenhouse    Notes." 

Ily    the    South    Dakota     Kxperiment    Station: 

•New  Hybrid  Fruits  Originated  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"   l»y   N.  E.    Hansen. 

"itnsts  of  CercalB  and  Other  Plants,"  by  E. 
W.   Olive. 

Ry  the  Texas  Experiment  Station: 

'*Xote!»  on  Forest  and  Ornamental  Tree^" 
by   H.    Ness. 

By   the   Berkeley,   Calif..   Experiment   Station: 

"The  California  Grape  Root-Worm."  by  H.  J. 
Quayle. — "The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper,"  |jy  thf 
aanie   author. 

"F:ucal.vptus  In  California,"  by  Norman  D. 
Tnpham. 

■Ornpe  Culture  in  California,"  l>y  F.  T.  BI«- 
iettl. — "lniprove<l  Methods  of  Wine  Making." 
Iiv  the  same  author. — "Yeasts  from  California 
GrniH's."   by   Hans   C.    IJolm. 

By  the  Florida  Experiment  Station:  "Fod- 
gus  ni.^yases  of  Scale  Insects  and  White  Fly," 
by  I'.  11.   Rolfs  and  H.  S.  Fawcett. 

By    the    Michigan    Experlme 
sects  1007."  by  R.  H.  PettlC 
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SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 
Rc^stration  of  ChryunllieBiiitD. 

Elmer  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich., 
offer  for  registration  Chrysanthemum 
Tresident  Taft,  Japanese  incurved,  pure 
white,  height  five  feet,  maturing  Octo- 
ber 25.  Best  bud  August  30,  but  double 
from  later  ones.  Size  7^  inches.  Ta- 
rcntage  Col.  D.  Appleton  X  Fidelity.. 
The  use  of  the  name  is  authorized  by 
President-elect  Taft.  Objection  to  the 
use  of  this  name  should  be  filed  with 'the 
undersigned  within  20  days,  otherwise 
Hie    registry    will   be   completed. 

W.  N.   RuDD,   Sed'y. 

December  1,  1908. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

,  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
partial  view  of  the  flower  show  held  No- 
.vember  17-20,  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Seventy-seventh 
street  and  Central  park,  west.  New  York, 
by  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  ex- 
hibits were  staged  in  the  hall  of  forestry, 
which  contains  many  fine  specimens  of 
native  woods.  Of  these,  none  are  more 
interesting  than  the  specimens  of  sequoia 
(wellingtonia),  seen  in  the  illustration. 
It  is  computed  that  one  of  these  speci- 
mens was  more  than  1,000  years  in  reach- 
ing its  90  feet  circumference  and  the 
height,  which  in  the  tree  from 'which  the 
specimen  was  taken,  was  350  feet. 


NATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Treasurer  Bertermann  has  begun  to 
pay  off  the  cash  premiums  for  which  the 
National  Flower  Show  committee  is 
liable,  the  total  amounting  to  $5,379.  Let- 
ters notifying  the  donors  of  special  prizes 
as  to  how  their  prizes  were  awarded  have 
been  prepared  by  the  secretary  and 
mailed.  Except  in  those  cases  where  the 
prize  has  already  been  placed  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  committee,  special  prizes 
will  he  delivered  direct  to  the  winners 
by  tBe  donors.  I 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  the  Kaiserhoff  hotel,  Chicago,  it 
was  directed  that  Treasurer  Bertermann 
should  return  nt  once  to  all  guarantors 
the  money  paid  in  by  thorn.  Chairman 
Kasting  was  requested  to  call  a  meeliti;: 
at  Indianapolis  during  the  AmericaM 
Carnation  Society's  convention  in  Janu- 
ary for  the  final  settlement  of  tlie  show's 
affairs.  It  is  probable  that  a  dividend 
can  be  paid  to  the  guarantors. 

J.  H.  BuRDETT,   Sec'v. 

December  1,  1908. 

AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY, 
The  Indianapolis  Meeting. 

For  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  our  annual  meeting  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  January  27-28,  1909, 
growers  desiring  to  have  their  carnations 
named  in  class  B  of  50  blooms  named  va- 
rieties, $5,  first ;  and  ^3  second  prize 
(varieties  disseminated  prior  to  July  1, 
1908),  can  have  the  variety  inserted  in 
the  premiiim  list  by  sending  the  name  and 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  prizes 
to  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.  It 
is  the  aim  of  this  society  to  have  this  list 
as  extensive  as  possible  without  too  much 
expense  to  the  society,  and  we  hope  that 
introducers  will  have  enough  pride  in 
their  introductions  to  see  that  they  are 
entered  in  this  list.  To  secure  insertion, 
names  must  reach  the  secretary  on  or  bo- 
fore  December  4. 

Carnations  Registered 

By  F.  Dorner  &  Sons  Qo.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Pink  Delight,  an  even,  clear,  waxy. 


shell  pink  with  just  a  trace  of  salmon 
which  heightens  and  holds  the  color  under 
all  conditions. 

By  Frank  Eisner,  Great  Barrington. 
Mass. — William  Stanley ;  parentage,  M. 
A.  Patten  and  Harry  Fenn ;  color,  crim- 
son ;  size,  three  to  3 Mi  inches,  fringed, 
full  center;  habit,  vigorous  grower^  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  not  diseased  in  any 
form ;  stem  long  and  strong,  calyx  never 
bursts.  Albebt  M.  Herb,  Sec*y. 


AASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  committee  on  gardens  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  an- 
nounces the  following  list  of  awards 
made  to  noteworthy  estates  and  gardens 
for  the  current  year.  Of  the  special 
prizes  for  estates  of  one  to  three  acres : 
Henry  A.  Belcher,  Randolph,  took  first 
($50.00),  and  Louis  P.  Hollander,  Mar- 
blehead  Neck,  second ;  Mrs.  James  Mc- 
Kissock,  West  Newton,  took  second  for 
the  best  flower  garden,  ^10.00;  for  the 
best  garden  of  hardy  roses,  W.  J.  Clem- 
son,  Taunton  (J.  O.  Christenson,  garden- 
er), was  first,  and  Peter  B.  Bradley, 
Hingham  (Oscar  Hay,  gardener),  second; 
for  the  best  collection  or  garden  of 
peonies,  E.  J.  Shaylor,  Weston,  was  first, 
and  Mi's.  James  McKissock,  West  New- 
ton,  second. 

Special  awards  were  made  to  Miss  E. 
M.  Tower.  Lexington  (Otto  Strassen- 
burg,  gardener),  for  garden  of  summer 
and  fall  flowering  plants,  a  silver  medal 
and  $10.00;  to  Peter  B.  Bradley,  Hing- 
ham (Oscar  Hay,  gardener),  for  vege- 
table garden,  silver  medal  and  $10.00; 
to  E.  J.  Shaylor,  Weston,  for  superior 
collection  of  peonies,  silver  medal,  and  lo 
James  Garthley,  Fairhaven,  $10.00,  for 
superior  cultivation  of  muskmelons.  lue 
estate  of  George  E.  Barnard,  Ipswich, 
was  favorably  reported  for  the  first  of 
the  three  years'  test  required  by  the 
Ihinnewell  triennial  premium.    The  com- 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

PoiSO?JOUa    MiCBOBES    IN    THE    SOIL. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  opened  in  Dublin,  September 
2,  under  the  presidency  of  Francis  Dar- 
win, papers  were  read  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  intensive  cultivation.  The 
subject  of  the  microbes  of  the  soil  were 
discussed.  The  problem  has  been  studied 
persistently  of  late  years,  here  and  in 
Germany  and  America,  and  now  it  has 
been  discovered  by  an  English  student 
that  certain  microbes  distil  an  active  poi- 
son into  the  soil.  They  poison  the  wells, 
so  to  speak,  for  their  followers,  and 
this,  not  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  pre- 
vents the  farmer  growing,  for  example, 
two  crops  of  clover  consecutively  on  the 
same  field. 

Bulb  Cultl^be  in  South  Afbica. — 
Hyacinths  and  other  Holland  grown 
bulbs — says  a  well  known  bulb  grower 
of  Haarlem — can  be  raised  with  less  ex- 
pense in  South  Africa,  develop  and  ripen 
there  more  thoroughly  in  from  four  to 
five  months  than  they  can  be  made  to  do 
in  Holland  in  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
are  altogether  material  better  fitted  for 
indoor  culture  and  forcing  by  florists' 
throughout  Northern  Europe.  The 
'J'ransvaal  government  offers  200,000  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful bulb  culture  at  a  price  ranging 
from  $4  to  $50  per  acre,  or  to  tenants 
at  a  yearly  rental  of  about  $2  per  acre. 

HeLENIUM     AUTUMNAI.E     CUPBEUM. — 

This  is  altogether  a  finer  and  more  ef- 
fective plant  than  the  striped  one  sent 
out  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
H.  grandicephalum  striatum.  The  flow- 
ers are  not  exactly  copper  colored,  but 
coppery  red  fairly  well  describes  it.  The 
whole  of  the  ray  is  colored  in  this  way 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  more  ef- 
fective even  at  a  distance  than  the  old 
striped  one.  When  grown  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  not  too  highly  fed, 
the  plant  blooms  well  when  only  two 
feet  to  two  and  one-half  feet  high. 
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EXHIBITION   OF  THE    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY    OF   NEW   YORK,   NOVEMBER  17-19 

Partial  View  of  the  Exhibits. 


mittee,  through  its  chairman,  Charles  W. 
I'arker.  reports  a  constantly*  increasing 
interest  in  the  horticultural  improvement 
and  development  of  suburban  and  rural 
estates  of  both  large  and  small  areas. 
Wm.  p.  Rich,  Secy. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

F.ager  &  llurrell.  Summit,  N.  J., 
orchids:  The  Royal  Tottenham  Nur- 
series, Dcdemsvaart,  Holland  (McHutch- 
insnn  &  Co.,  17  Murray  street.  New 
York.  agents).  Tunica  saxifraga ; 
Mohican  Peony  Gardens,  Sinking  Springs, 
Pa.,  peonies;  Henry  Saxton  Adams, 
Dutch  bulbs;  Hortus  Nucerensis- Willy 
Muller,  Nocera  Inferiore.  Italy,  plants; 
M.  Herb,  Napbs,  Italy,  bulbs;  A. 
>ritting  Calla  Lily  Bulb  Co.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.,  bulbs ;  A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc., 
Cromwell,   Conn.,   palms  and   ferns. 


SIXNINCIA      IlYJJRinA      Dr.       MAXWELI 

Masters. — This  plant  is  a  reputed  bi- 
generic  hybrid  between  a  gloxinia  and  a 
gesnera,  and  certainly  it  promises  to  be 
a  jnost  useful  greenhouse  subject.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  and 
several  are  borne  on  a  branching  stem 
some  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Ernest  Benary.  Erfurt, 
(fcrmany.  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
^^ociety  .Tuly  21  when  it  received  an 
aw.trd  of  merit. 

Americax  Carnations  Lead. — Va- 
ritios  most  easily  grown  in  Germany,  best 
liked  by  its  flower  btiying  people,  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way, — carnations 
that  bid  fair  to  drive  out  before  long 
all  other  sorts  of  either  French  or  borne 
])roduction,  are  declared  to  be  White  Per- 
fection, Winsor,  Beacon,  Lady  Bountiful, 
Ward's  White  Seedling,  Lieut.  Peary, 
I/awson,  Enchantress  and  their  sports. 
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SPRATIlfG  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  second  dny  of  the  Rreat  annual 
fruit  show  of  the  Roj^al  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  October  IG,  some  very 
interesting  and  instructive  papera  were 
read  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  and,  al- 
though the  discussions  were  somewhat 
contradictory,  much  useful  matter  wan 
introduced  and  a  study  of  the  portion 
given  below  should  enable  growers  on 
this  side  to  deduce  useful  and  important 
facts  for  their  own  guidance : 

Geo.  Massee  took  the  fungoid  pests  and 
the  washes  used  against  them  as  his  text, 
and  after  saying  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  so  spray  trees  in  the  open  as 
to  cover  them  with  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ents, which  are  mixed  or  suspended  in  the 
various  washes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
stroy the  fungi,  and  also  having  admitted 
that  after  the  lapse  of  some  14  days  or  so 
the  spores  of  the  fungi  would  grow  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
which  had  dried  upon  the  leaves  (which 
did  not  sound  very  hopeful)  and  further- 
more, that  when  leaves  were  really  cov- 
ered with  Bordeaux  mixture  they  pro- 
duced no  starch  and  consequently  were 
of  no  practical  value  to  the  trees  upon 
which  they  hung,  he  proceeded  to  advo- 
cate constant  spraying  to  ward  off  at- 
tacks of  fungoid  pests;  to  exterminate 
them  was,  he  said,  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility, and  he  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  fortunate,  as  the  various  fungi  had 
as  much  a  nlace  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
as  frnit  or  even  man  himself.  As  Col. 
Warde,  M.  P.,  happily  remarked,  Mr. 
Massee  looked  upon  them  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  foxes,  vermin  certainly,  but 
to  be  hunted  and  not  destroyed. 

Professor  Theobald  spoke  of  insect 
pests  and  he  most  strongly  decried  the 
idea  of  spraying  to  prevent  them.  He 
said  that  one  does  not  go  to  the  doctor 
for  medicine  when  one  is  well,  and  that 
it  was  time  enough  to  spray  for  insects 
when  they  appeared,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  impossible  to  keep  too  close  a 
lookout  for  them,  as  spraying  is  practical- 
ly useless  when  the  leaves  are  curled  or 
even  thickly  coated  with  aphis.  He  fur- 
ther held  that  frequent  sprayings  could 
not  fail  to  injure  the  trees,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statement  which  had  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  trees  benefited  from 
them.  He  contended  that  all  mineral 
washs,  especially  those  containing  para- 
fin,  must  injure  the  trees  if  used  fre- 
quently and  that  he  much  preferred  the 
vegetable  washes  of  quassia  or  nicotine, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  somewnat 
more  expensive. 

With  regard  lo  winter  washes  Profes- 
sor Tlicobald  said  that  these  were  of  use 
in  certain  cases,  as  they  destroyed  lichens 
and  so  took  away  a  cover  for  insects  and 
incidentally  removed  a  number  of  eggs, 
but  that  a  wash  had  yet  to  be  inventeil 
that  would  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects, 
and  that  when  it  was  it  would  probably 
kill  the  trees  al  the  same  time.  He 
Ptaled  that  if  nn  <»<|unl  niinibor  of  frppw 
were  sprayed  and  unsprayed  with  winter 
wash,  the  proportion  of  eggs  which  had 
shriveled  would  be  found  to  be  much  the 
same  on  the  unsprayed  trees  as  the  oth- 
ers, for  these  were  only  unfertile  and 
were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  wash. 

All  the  scientific  speakers  were  agreed 
upon  one  point,  and  that  was  that  at 
present  there  were  no  really  good  spray- 
ing machines  upon  the  market  and  no 
good  nozzles,  and  that  to  spray  effpctivoly 
the  mixture  should  be  forced  out  from 
the  sprayers  almost  as  fine  as  the  mois- 
ture of  a  London  fog. 

The  growers  who  read  papers  and  en- 
tered into  the  discussion  one  and  all 
spoke  of  the  benefits  derived  from  spray- 
ing. Mr.  Hammond's  paper  was  essen- 
tially practical,  being  the  result  of  his 
practice  and  e.Kperiments  on  his  own  ulnn- 
tations.  and  Dr.  Gathergood.  of  SVisbech. 
gave  some  useful  information  respecting 
his  experiments  with  winter  washes.  His 
formula  is  three  lbs.  caustic  soda.  98  per 
cent  three  lbs.  caustic  potash,  1  gallon  pe- 
troleum and  10  pounds  soft  soap  to  30 


gallons  of  water  (practically  the  Wobum 
wash)  and  he  stated  that  orchards  treat- 
ed with  this  had  been  almost  cleared  of 
insect  and  fungoid  pests.  Mr.  Neame 
recommended  winter  spraying,  and  also 
summer  spraying,  once  before  blooming 
time  and  once  immediately  after. 

Rev.  Engleheart  asked  for  a  cure  for 
black  spot  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ap- 
ple, which  was  so  bad  in  his  plantation 
that  it  had  practically  spoilt  all  hope  of 
growing  that  very  desirable  apple.  Mr. 
Engleheart's  trees  are  grown  thinly  on 
a  magnificent  piece  of  land  used  also  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  noted  daffodils,  and 
no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  keep  the 
land  clean  and  the  trees  healthy.  Mr. 
Massee  said  that  black  spot  could  not  be 
cured,  but  might  be  prevented ;  its  win- 
ter resting  place  is  the  dead  ends  of 
shoots,  from  which  it  spreads  in  the 
spring  to  the  young  foliage  and  subse- 
quently to  the  fruit,  and  the  remedy  is  to 
cut  out  all  these  dead  ends.  Some  of  the 
audience  thought  this  would  be  a  large 
order  in  an  old  orchard,  but  in  Mr.  En- 
gleheart's case  the  trees  are  quite  young 
bushes,  which,  up  to  the  last  year  or  two, 
had  been  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers and  they  have  no  dead  shoots  in  them. 

Mr.  Massee  gave  a  very  encouraging 
word  to  strawberry  growers;  he  said  the 
easiest  Avay  to  get  rid  of  mildew  and 
other  pests  was  to  scatter  litter  between 
the  rows  during  late  autumn  and  burn 
off  the  lot,  all  spores  being  thus  destroyed, 
and  the  crowns  start  all  the  more  strong- 
ly after  the  treatment.  Of  coarse  the 
diHicnltieff  of  spraying  wer^  mpntinniHl. 
the  impossibility  of  spraying  both  sides 
of  0  tree  in  windy  weather,  the  loss 
caused  by  a  storm  of  rain  immediately 
after  the  work  was  done,  and  the  fact 
that  often  top  fruit  needed  spraying  for 
caterpillars  whilst  the  under  crop  could 
not  do  with  Paris  green,  or  at  least  the 
buyers  of  the  fruit  could  not. 

The  question  of  mixing  one's  own 
washes  or  buying  ready  made  was  ois- 
cussed  ;  naturally  .the  first  course  is  usual- 
ly the  cheaper,  and  one  knows  what  is 
'  being  used,  but  how  many  of  us  could 
trust  an  ordinary  employe  to  mix  Bor- 
deaux mixture ;  how  many  can  procure 
the  right  lime  or  copper  sulphate?  It 
was  stated  that  19  out  of  20  samples  of 
this  which  had  been  analyzed  had  proved 
impure  and  many  of  them  quite  useless 
for  making  this  wash. 

Mr.  Aloore  summed  up  the  discussion 
very  happily.  He  pointed  out  the  saJ 
discouragements  which  had  been  given  by 
the  scientists,  but  in  such  a  humorous 
strain  as  to  leave  no  sting  behind,  and  lie 
went  op  to  say  that  growers  must  inaK-. 
experiments  for  themselves  and  be  guided 
by  their  own  and  their  neighboiV  experi- 
ence, for  after  all,  local  and  climatic 
Influences  are  factors  which  cannot  be 
safely  ignored.  For  instance,  they  had 
been  enjoying  a  fortnight  of  summer 
weather,  whilst  Dublin  hud  several  inches 
of  rainfall.  He  very  strongly  insisted 
that,  as  Professor  Theobald  had  said,  a 
fruit  grower  should  not  attempt  to  be 
a  chemist,  but  that  the  mauufaclurt^id 
of  various  washes  should  make  them  of 
known  standards  and  of  guaranteed  puri- 
ty. . 

Many  of  the  speakers  ment^ioned  th" 
difficulty  of  getting  operators  to  c-aso 
spraying  when  the  leaves  are  rovei'ed 
with  a  dew.  for  most  men  will  go  on  till 
the  moisture  gathers  into  drops  and  riins 
oil  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  wastod 
leaving  the  leaves  with  far  L-ss  of  tlip 
spray  fluid  upon  them  than  they  hrwi 
when  covered  with  a  fine  dew. 


Small  Pf-ants  Ck)MPETiTioN. — An  in- 
teresting competition  opened  the  Kermess 
in  the  market  place  of  Ledeberg,  a  sub- 
urb of  Ghent,  early  in  August.  It  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Van 
Iloutte  Club  of  Ledeberg,  and  the  con- 
testants were  the  growers  of  small  plants 
for  house  decoration.  Plants  exhibited 
were  limited  in  value  to  one  franc  (20 
cents).  The  competition  was  keen  and 
the  popular  interest  very  great. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Use  shrubs  with  smooth  leaves  like  the 
hollies  for  positions  where  smoke  and  soot 
abound. 

Too  liberal  thinning  of  shrubg  at  this 
time  often  lets  in  cold  wind  to  parts 
unaccustomed  to  it  and  injures  them. 

I^ook  out  for  insects  in  the  forming 
flowers  and  leaves  of  cychimens.  A  lit- 
tle tobacco  powder  is  a  good  deterrent. 

Many  fine  shrubs  are  mined  at  this 
time  by  allowing  inexperienced  people  to 
.  cut  them  abont  for  berries  and  autumn 
foliage. 

Push  any  Lilium  Harrisii  that  is  be- 
hind time.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted 
they  will  stand  a  strong  heat  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

K^ep  the  disbudding  well  in  hand  on 
the  rose  benches.  It  is  a  waste  of  force 
to  allow  buds  to  swell  to  large  size  and 
then  remove  them. 

Keep  an  eye  lifting  for  the  leaf  miner 
in  marguerites,  cinerarias  and  other 
plants  which  it  affects,  and  prevent  it 
from  spreading  if  possible. 

Get  all  root  vegetables  into  store.  See 
that  only  good  samples  that  will  keep 
well  are  stored,  as  unsound  roots  often 
injure  good  ones  near  them. 

Never  leave  bulb  flats  lying  around 
after  the  flowers  are  cut.  They  take  np 
valuable  space  and  are  unsightly.  Dump 
the  old  soil  and  bulbs  at  once. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  giving  heat  to 
cinerarias  and  calceolarias.  This  only 
causes  insects  to  increase.  What  they 
like  is  a  cool,  moist  and  airy  house  or 
frame  at  all  times. 


CANADIAN  FIG  GROWING. 

Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Collingwood, 
reports  that  the  culture  of  figs  has  proved 
successful  in  the  Canadian  proyince  of 
Ontario.    He  says: 

"The  Niagara  peninsula,  that  part  of 
Ontario  west  of  the  Niagara  river  to  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing 
sections  in  the  province,  if  not  in  Can- 
ada, but  it  may  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  fig  culture  has  been  successfully 
conducted  near  Niagara  on  the  lake  for 
the  last  40  years.  The  climate  of  this 
section  of  the  peninsula  appesrs  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  the  culture  of  figsT.  The 
open  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ni- 
agara river  modify  the  temperature  great- 
ly, and  the  usually  comparatively  mild 
winter,  as  compared  with  the  same  lat- 
itude elsewhere,  followed  by  a  backward 
spring — caused  by  the  ice  coming  down 
the  river  from  the  upper  lake — and  the 
dry  and  warm  summer,  produce  an  ideal 
climate  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  esiiecially 
figs. 

*'The  fig  is  a  native  of  subtropicol 
countries,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  cen- 
tral North  America  in  Its  fresh  state. 
The  theory  is  that  figs  will  succeed  in 
any  country  where  peaches  and  apricots 
do  well  without  protection,  if  the  plants 
receive  proper  winter  protection.  The 
fig  growers  of  the  Niagara  district  pro- 
tect their  plants  in  the  following  man- 
ner during  the  winter: 

**As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  sharp  frosts  set  in,  two  or  three  of 
the  branches  are  bent  to  the  ground  in 
their  natural  direction  and  ti^  loosely 
with  strips  of  cotton  or  other  soft  ma- 
terial and  held  in  place  by  crotched  pegs. 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure- the  bark. 
When  all  branches  are  down  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth  three 
to  four  feet  in  depth.  In  the  wriier's 
experience  fine  sand  is  preferable  to 
earth,  as  it  keeps  away  mice  and  cut 
worms,  which  are  injurious  to  the  youns 
wood.  In  the  spring,  when  danger  from 
severe  frost  is  over,  air  is  let  into  the 
mound  by  holes  made  with  a  small  pole 
or  the  handle  of  a  rake,  and  during  the 
following  10  days  the  earth  is  remov<^ 
by  installments.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bark  is  not  injured  in  the 
process.  When  the  bush  is  fully  exposed 
it  is  generally  found  that  bearing  wood 
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is  covered  with  small  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  while  the  buds  show, 
but  are  not  open.  Varieties  that  have 
proved  most  successful  at  Niagara  are 
White  Ischia,  Purple  Ischia,  Brown  Tur- 
key and  White  Genoa." 


NOTES  ON  NUTS. 


Dr.  Van  Duzee,  of  Minnesota,  said  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  National  Nut 
Growers'  Asociation :  *'The  growing  of 
nut  trees  is  a  business  which  responds 
to  intelligent  effort  in  exact  measure 
with  the  amount  of  brains  and  energy 
employed,  and  is  also  as  ready  to  prove 
unsatisfactory  if  same  are  not  forth- 
coming. Rightly  managed  and  vigorous- 
ly followed,  I  believe  it  offers  greater 
posibilities  of  success  and  more  sure  re- 
ward than  any  other  business  with  which 
I  am  familiar.** 

The  consumption  of  nuts  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
and  regular  increase  of  importations. 
The  demand  for  nuts  and  nut  pi-oducts 
is  evidently  growing  much  faster  than 
the  home  supply  is  increased. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
25  kinds  of  nut-bearing  trees  which  are 
notable  for  their  bemity  as  well  as  for 
their  valuable  products,  not  only  of 
food,  but  of  the  high  priced  timber  tboy 
furnish  as  well. 


CEHENT  FROn  BLAST-FURNACE  SLAG. 

An  invention  which  should  have  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  Portland  cem- 
ent industry,  and  which  incidentally  will 
enable  a  hitherto  useless  product  to  be 
turned  to  commercial  advantage,  has  re- 
cently been  perfected  by  Sherard  Cow- 
per-Coles.  the  well-known  English  elec- 
tro-metallurgist. This  invention,  savs 
the  Scientific  American,  consists  of  the 
direct  production  of  cement  from  blast- 
furnace slag.  The  latter  is  taken  when 
still  molten  as  it  issues  from  the  furnace, 
and  conducted  to  an  electric  furnace, 
where  its  temperature  is  further  in- 
creased. During  this  period  a  prede- 
termined quantity  of  chalk  is  added  to 
the  slag,  and  the  whole  then  subjected 
to  electrolysis,  which  brings  about  cer- 
tain reactions  producing  a  Portland  cem- 
ent equal  in  strength  and  quality  to 
the  best  grades  obtained  by  the  existing 
methods,  at  a  very  small  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  generally  adopted  proc- 
cess    and    in    practically    one    operation. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  CHILE. 

Ck>nsul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, reports  that  fair  attention  is  paid 
to  the  growing  of  fruit  in  some  portions 
of  Chile,  and  with  good  success.  He 
adds:  "Were  the  same  efforts  made 
here  as  in  the  United  States  there  could 
be  equally  as  fine  fruit  raised.  The  cli- 
mate is  exceptionally  suitable  and  a  crop 
is  practically  sure,  as  there  are  no  sud- 
den changes  in  temperature  to  destroy  the 
buds.  There  is  a  good  opening  here  for 
a  nursery,  but  the  best  way  to  make  a 
success  of  it  would  be  to  establish  a 
branch,  as  the  people  need  instruction, 
as  well  as  trees."  [The  names  of  sev- 
eral fruit  growers  in  Chile  are  filed  for 
reference  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] 

GARDEN  REPARTEE. 

"My  eyes !"  exclaimed  the  potato,  "but 
this  is  poor  soil  for  a  garden." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  onion.  "I 
don't  get  along  worth  a  scent,  and  I'm 
losing  strength  every  day." 

"I'm  going  to  leave,"  said  the  cabbage. 
"I'll  never  be  able  to  get  a-head  here." 

"This  spot  isn't  fit  for  a  berrying 
ground,"  said  the  strawberry,  "but  here 
comes  the  sun,  and  we'll  all  have  to  dry 
up." 


THE  ACETYLENE  PLANT. 

"Oh,  Sir  James,  I  hear  you  have  an 
acetylene  plant,  and  I  simply  adore  trop- 
ical plants." — Punch. 


WINTER. 

Tbe  flies  are  frozen  etlff  and  stark,  no  more 
we  hear  the  meadow  lark,  impatiently  the  coon 
dogs  bark  and  chase  tlic  possums  through  tbe 
dark.  The  elder  in  the  cellar  works,  tbe  rab- 
bit In  the  stubble  Inrks,  tbe  quails  hide  in  tbe 
deep  ravines  and  dogs  and  guns  dlnttirb  tbeir 
dreams.  The  canna  bulbs  are  put  away,  tbe 
cattle  turn  from  the  grass  to  bny,  L>efore  it's 
light  the  housewife  wakes  ond  stirs  the  tooth- 
some buckwheat  cakes.  The  turkeys  as  tliey 
take  on  fat  will  soon  not  know  where  they  are 
at,  their  brief  career  ere  long  will  close  ond 
In  our  stomachs  they'll  repose.  The  fanner  in 
the  early  morn  now  hurries  out  to  husk  bis 
corn,  tbe  frost  shines  white  upon  tbe  fence, 
but  corn  is  bringing  fifty  cents,  and  for  tbe 
frost  be  little  keers  as  rapidly  he  plucks  the 
ears. — Hillsboro  News. 


SPARE  LEAVES. 

Not  a  sound  the  old  leaves  utter 
As  tbey  swirl  and  swoop  and  flutter 
From   the  branches  to  the  gutter. 

From    their  glory   to   tbeir   shame; 
As  they  die  before  tbeir  fellow 
Leaves  have  donned   their  re<l   and  yellow. 
Ere  tbe  autumn's  fashions  mellow 

In  a  flame. 

Yet  I   catch   my  spirit  trying 
To  interpret  their  replying 
To  the  sympathetic  sighing 

Of  the  breeses  from  the  west — 
**We  have  garnished  London's  leanness 
With  a  tiny  spot  of  greenness. 
We    have    touched    man's    sordid    meanness 
With    God's    best." 

So  these  leaves  of  nightly  musing 
For  a  stem  my  heart  arc  using. 
Till  they  fall  to  meet  the  bruising 

Of  the  trafllc  rushing  by; 
Yet  perchance  tbeir  shadows,  waving 
O'er  the  heartless  city  paving. 
Yield   the  hope  some  soul  Is  craving 

Ere  they  die. 

Lawn  6ra$$  Seed  Mixtures 

Oor  Grass  Seed  Mixtures  are  known 
for  their  purity  also  quick  rrowth  and 
will  Dfoduce  a  thick  velvety  ever- 
green sod  which  is  tbe  charm  of  a  lawn. 

1  pound     Ba  Frt. 
postpaid,     or  Exp, 
PHILIPPS'      FANCY       PARK 

MIXTURE  $.30         '«250 

PHILIPPS'     UNDER    TREES  * 

MIXTURE        ^s  ccf^ 

PHILIPPS'       SLOPE        AND" 

TERRACE  MIXTURE 35  3  cq 

PHILIPPS'    PUTTING     GREEN 
MIXTURE 35  450 

Write  for  Grasi  Seed  Circular  alao 
Catalogue   Mailed  Free. 

The  Henry  Philipfs  Seed  and  Implemt nt  Co., 

TOLKPO,    OHIO. 

Seeds  Plants,Bulbs 

Roaes,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Frolt,  Onumieotal  Trees 

The  best  by  25  years'  test. 

y,^i.*t^R       .  ''«T»«»    Oeranlums,    Ever- 

V^^i^P       blooming   Roses   and   other 

^y-^-Jft    t*>*nga     too     numerous     to 

mt    jnention.        Seeds,     Plants. 


7  Giant  Single  Tuber-- 

ous  Begonias  for 

30  Cents 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are 
the  hA,ful«oinestof  all  summcr>flow- 
ermg  tuberous-rooted  plantSp  and 
nothing  surpacses  the  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  their  flowers^  Colors; 
White^  CHmsonp  Rose,  Yellow, 
Orange,  Salmon,  Scarlet.  8  cents 
each.  The  above  collection  of  7 
vanctie*  mailed  for  30  CENTS- 
100  for  $4.00  by  Express. 

PREMIUM— For  each  additional 
collection  ordered  (besides  your 
own)  you  may  select  one  Double 
Begonia  or  one  Gloxiiiia  as  a  pre- 
mium. Double  Begoniaj  White, 
Crimson,  Rose^  Scarlet,  Yellow, 
Orange,  Salmon,  15  CENTS 
EACH.  Gloxinia;  Red  with  White 
Border,  Blue  with  White  Border, 
Crimson,  White.  1 5  CENTS  EACH. 

Club  with  your  friends  and  secure 
this  liberal  premJum, 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO, 

Ba»  102  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


RoseSf   etc.,   by  mall,   post- 

E&ld.  safe  arrfval  and  sat- 
faction  KQaranteed,  larger 


Great  Results. 

(irabain  Bros ,  Ottawa,  Cao. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

Dealei'8  In  High  Grade  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 
BULBS,  Etc. 

Sweet  Pns,  Nasturtiums  and  Pansies 

a  Specialty. 
Send  for  otir  60c  collection  of  these. 

Will  capture  prizes  everywhere. 

Mention  Gabdeniku  when  Avriting. 

DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

Paper  White  Narcissus^ 
Tulip  and  Crocus  Bulbs. 

Special  prices  this  month. 
Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Established  1869. 

OnO  SCHWILL  &  CO. 

Seedsmen,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


'V'^SHf       l>y    express    or    freight.    50 
,,     "IflL^       choice   collections  cheap  in 

^        A.         X  i.,8««<K  Plants,  Rose?.  Trees, 
etc.     Elegant  S4.paKe  Cataloflr  FREE.    Send 
for  it  today  and  sec  what  values  wo  srive  for 
a  littt^  raopey.  ARCHIAS'  SEED  STORE. 
Box    12  SEDALIA.   MO. 

HARDY    TREES 

What  To  Plant  and  How  To  Plant  Them. 

Told  in  the  finely  illuitratcd  catalogue  of  one  the  oldest  nurseries  in 
this  country,  where  choice  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vices  and  evergreen 
conifers  have  been  grown  for  the  past  sixty  years. 

FREE    UPON    REQUEST. 

SAMIEL  C.  MOON,  »^op'  Morrisville  Nursery, 

NORRISVILLF,  PAiized  by\jOOg[e 
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THE   BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

#  •  » 

W«  cao  Mipply  any  off  tiM  ffoOowtaig  books»  postfMidt  at  tiM  pricaa  siven: 


Manual  op  thb  Trebs  of  Nuri^ 
America  ;Sai]g€iit).— The  most  com- 
dbete  and  anthoitic  work  on  the  8iil:ject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
lUnstraflons.  BYery  txee  stndent  shonld 
haTeit.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cen£s. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  ▼et7  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  5 16  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflower  and  Axaaed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  YCgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

'Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
▼esting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).'-This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionaUy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  \t  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

La. "(DSC ape  Gardening  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it    25  cenU. 

Thb  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ffiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouariura,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandb..^ely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00.  1 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chr'''santhemubi  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
40  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.   $l.oa 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbss  (Himt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhiy  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoemil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00.  , 

^  GRBBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  laree  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
i^ Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^^etables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellw anger). —The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigele).- A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  coloredillustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

T^E  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fi-om  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess^-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmferent  crops  and 
■the  different  soils,  how  to  ap{)ly  them, 
,and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  Inch  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,*  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.  ^Q.cent8. 

DienoNART  OF  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encr^dopflBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Frutt  Garden 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariong  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornahbntal  Gardening  ^Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popolai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  His> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beantifnl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D' 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Liues  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson). —Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 
Ruidein  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The      iiORTlCULTURIST'S      RULE-BoOK 

(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower .  growing;  302  pages. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green  oi 
Univeisity  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profft  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  i^d  cultiTatiGa  o 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veitchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialt^.atatotatatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  fort^  pages,  profusely  illustrated,   $). 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $). 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
PorOMTly  SUte  EntomoloffUt  Qf  Marylaod 
A  Qnwtlcal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheen 
ifh.!'^*^"^?  "'**"*  "i'  aeatroying  insect  peats  end 
2^?FJ'*'H'*"  *"  various  places.  TUls  work  la  the 
outcome  of  practical  lests  made  by  tbe  author/uj 
^Sf^  ^*.^  the  experleiicesof  others,  and  is  one  of 
(he  most  iniportaut  books  published  thiB  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  wiJl  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWERS  AND  NFRSERTMEN 

owing  to  tbe  widespread  prevalence  of  the  iiutorioiis 
Sail  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  aclu  Ras  is  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  Uie  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurseryn.en  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  youni?  orchard  ireen  \% 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  nie-hods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  foi*  nianv  dantrer- 
ous  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  fa  con>l(l- 
ered  the  best  authority  onthissubjectln  thlncountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS 
nave  found  that  vegetables  and  llowei^  cannot  be 
Krown  under  glass  wiihout  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hyilrwyanlc  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  meiljodsof  i.ro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  deteii  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILIiERS  AND  GRAIN  BFAtERS 
hare  been  iookbig  forward  to  tbe  iiubUcation  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  ami 
warehouses  of  Insects.  Tbe  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sniphlde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor.^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  ronsld- 
ered.  To  this  trade  tkie  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  tbe  runiigatton  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COITNTRT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dojrs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  Inclosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  flnil  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   If  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  la  the  onl . 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  H  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  stvle,  profusely  lUoatrated. 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  poet 
9aid,  f  1.00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
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Trade  Marks 
De:sigims 
Copyrights  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaerlption  may 
lulckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whet* 
Invention  is  probably  patentable. 


quickly  ascertniif  our  opinion  free  wfiether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Comiuunica- 
Mons  strictly  confldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munii  &  Co.  receive 
fp«cial  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  JImericdit* 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN4Co.»»"»"»-«'NewYork 

Branch  OfHce,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
tbem.     Pricf,  $1.00  potlpaidr 

TBE  GABPfWINO  CO,,  CWcaflo, 

. . . THE  TEN  .  . . 

Bound  Volumes 


OF 


AN 


Gardening  are. 

Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $'^.50. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

MooQA:  Building,  CHICAGO 
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ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  <V.nj<h..*.  Sp«cl.l.)  come,  lo  pressed  brklts 
«;  Ik  TTnA  ™*'^»">^^*^*  '^■^^T^*^*  weiihmjr  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  2Sc. 
J°^i-.  li'^/P^^*P"'**-  By  express  or  freitrht.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs.  $1  00-  25  lbs  COO-  10 
,bs..  $6.50:  If  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  loti  and  upward.' 

PURE  CULTURE  ''GARDEN  OTY^  SPAWN.  7^"^''  °«^^  "/li?°^K*^^  ^'''^'"' 

Hchf  *..k-=   .«  ♦»,«♦  .k  *       *  u  J       J      .    .  the  Spores  of  Mugbrooms  in  air 

tifirht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bncks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
$1  25 '"J  lbs"  y?!-  Too'lbs   Slt^Oo"  ^^'  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.    By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs. ' 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. NEW  YOWK!  14  Brolay  St. 

♦♦♦»»»»•» ♦•»»#»»»♦ »»»♦»  »#»#♦»»»  »##»»»»<  ^#2 

Our  Farm  Annual 

FOR  190^, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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